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LIONEL   AND  CLARISSA 

OR, 

A   SCHOOL   FOR  FATHERS: 

A    COMIC    OPERA, 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

BY  ISAAC   BICKERSTAFF,   ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

THIS  Opera  was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1768 ;  and  afterwards  altered  and  revived  at  .Drury  Lane 
»ith  the  new  title  of  the  School  for  Fathers,  which  is  now  usually  added  to  its  original  name.  The  Author  asserted 
the  entire  originality  of  his  production,  having  borrowed  neither  character,  language,  nor  incident,  from  any  other 
writer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  piece  has  considerable  claims,  not  merely  as  a  medium  for  vocal  ability,  but  from  it» 
good- sense. 

Lionel  and  his  Clarissa,  whose  delicacy  of  love  is  well  portrayed,  are  sure  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  their  younger 
auditors  and  readers.— Colonel  Oldboy  supports  the  old  English  strength  of  character,  in  admirable  contrast  with  the 
effeminate  Mr.  Jessamy,  who  is  a  good  caricature  of  the  modern  breed  of  useless  triflers,  neither  male  nor  female  in 
their  ideas  or  pursuits,  but  a  nauseous  compound  of  the  worst  parts  of  both.— Diana,  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  Lady  Mary 
OLdboy,  and  the  other  characters,  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  this  agreeable  drama. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  1768. 

LIONEL, Mr.  Vernon.      .  .    , 

SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE,      .  Mr.  Aickin.       .  .    , 

COLONEL  OLDBOY,      .    .    .  Mr.  Parsons.    .  .    , 

MR.  JESSAMY, Mr.  Dodd.   .    .  .    , 

HARM  AN, Mr.  Fawcett.    .  .     , 

JENKINS, Mr.  Bannister.  .    . 

CLARISSA,       ......  Mrs.  Batldeley.     .     . 

LADY  MARY  OLDBOY,     .    .  Mrs.  Hopkins.      .    . 

DIANA, Mrs.  Wrighten.    .    . 

JENNY, , 


DRtJRY  LANE,  1814. 

Mr.  Phillips. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Dowton. 
Mr.  Decamp. 
Mr.  Pyne. 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Dickons. 
Mrs.  Sparks. 
Miss  Kelly. 
Mrs.  Bland. 


ACT  I. 

1CENE  l.—A  Chamber  in  COLONEL  OLDBOY'S 
House. 

COLONEL  OLDBOY  is  discovered  at  breakfast, 
rending  a  newspaper ;  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  tea-table  sits  JENKINS;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  DIANA,  who  appears  playing  on  a  harpsi 
chord  ;  a  Girl  attending. 

Diana.  Ah,  how  delightful  the  morning, 

How  sweet  are  the  prospects  it  yields  ! 
Summer  luxuriant  adorning 

The  gardens,  the  groves,  and  the  fields. 
Be  grateful  to  the  season, 

Its  pleasures  let's  employ  ; 
Kind  nature  gives,  and  reason 

Permits  us  to  enjoy. 


Col.  O.  Well  said,  Dy,  thank  you,  0y.~. 
This,  Master  Jenkins,  is  the  way  I  make  my 
daughter  entertain  me  every  morning  at  break 
fast.  Come  here  and  kiss  me,  you  slut ;  come 
here  and  kiss  me,  you  baggage. 

Diana.  Lord,  papa,  you  call  one  such 
names — 

Col.  O.  A  fine  girl,  Master  Jenkins,  a  devil 
ish  fine  girl !  she  has  got  my  eye  to  a  twinkle. 
There's  tire  for  you — spirit ! — I  design  to  marry 
her  to  a  duke :  how  much  money  do  you  think 
a  duke  would  expect  with  such  a  wench  ? 

Jenk.  Why,  colonel,  with  submission,  I 
think  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  our 
own  country  here ;  we  have  never  a  duke  in 
it,  I  believe,  but  we  have  many  an  honest  gen 
tleman,  who,  in  my  opinion,  might  deserve  the 
young  lady. 
5K 
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Col.  O.  So  you  would  have  me  marry  Dy  to  a 
country  squire,  t-Ii !  How  say  you  to  this,  Dy  ? 
would  not  you  rather  be  married  to  a  duke ! 

l)i:n<i.  So  my  husband's  a  rake,  papa,  1 
don't  care  what  In:  is. 

('<>l.  O.  \  r,:ki: !  you  damned,  confounded, 
little  baggage ;  why,  you  would  nofuisii  to 
marry  a  rake,  would  you  ?  So  her  husband  is 
a  rake,  she  does  not  care  what  he  is !  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Dinna.  Well,  but  listen  to  me,  papa— When 
you  go  out  with  your  gun,  do  you  take  any 
pleasure  in  shooting  the  poor  tame  ducks  and 
chickens  in  your  yard?  No,  the  partridge, 
the  pheasant,  the  woodcock,  are  the  game ; 
there  is  some  sport  in  bringing  them  down, 
because  they  are  wild ;  and  it  is  just  the  same 
with  a  husband,  or  a  lover.  I  would  not  waste 
powder  and  shot,  to  wound  one  of  your  sober, 
pretty-behaved  gentlemen  ;  but  to  hit  a  liber 
tine,  extravagant,  madcap  fellow,  to  take  him 
upon  the  wing — 

CoL  O.  Do  you  hear  her,  Master  Jenkins  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jenk.  Well  but,  good  colonel,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  worthy  and  honourable  patron  here, 
Sir  John  Flowerdale?  He  has  an  estate  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  well  paid 
rents  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  but  one  only 
daughter  to  enjoy  it ;  and  yet  he  is  willing, 
you  see,  to  give  this  daughter  to  your  son. 

Diana.  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  how  does  Miss 
Clarissa  and  our  university  friend,  Mr.  Lionel  ? 
That  is  the  only  grave  young  man  I  ever  liked, 
and  the  only  handsome  one  I  ever  was  ac 
quainted  with  that  did  not  make  love  to  me. 

Col.  O.  Ay,  Master  Jenkins,  who  is  this 
Lionel?  they  say  he  is  a  damned,  witty,  know 
ing  fellow;  and,  'egad,  I  think  him  well  enough 
for  one  brought  up  in  a  college. 

Jenk.  His  father  was  a  general  officer,  a 
particular  friend  of  Sir  John%  who,  like  many 
more  brave  men,  that  live  and  die  in  defend 
ing  their  country,  left  little  more  than  honour 
behind  him.  Sir  John  sent  this  young  man, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  Oxford.  During  the 
vacation  he  is  come  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  Sir 
John  intends  that  he  shall  shortly  take  orders 
for  a  very  considerable  benefice  in  the  gift  of 
the  family,  the  present  incumbent  of  which  is 
an  aged  man. 

Duma.  The  last  time  I  was  at  your  house, 
he  was  teaching  Miss  Clarissa  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  Lord,  what  a  strange  brain 
I  have  !  It  1  was  to  sit  down  to  distract  my 
self  with  such  studies — 

Col.  O.  Go,  hussy,  let  some  of  your  brother's 
rascals  inform  their  master  he  has  been  long 
enough  at  his  toilet ;  here  is  a  message  from 
Sir  John  Flowerdale — You  a  brain  for  mathe 
matics  indeed !  We  shall  have  women  wanting 
to  head  our  regiments  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

iJi'inii.  Well,  papa,  and  suppose  we  did.  I 
believe,  in  a  battle  of  the  sexes,  you  men 
would  hardly  get  the  better  of  us. 

To  rob  tht-m  of  strength,  when  wise  nature 
thodgfctfit, 

By  v  omen  to  still  do  her  duty, 
Instead  of  a  aword  she  emlti'd  them  with  wit, 

And  gave  them  a  shield  in  their  beauty. 

Sound,  sound  then  the  trumpet,  both  sexes  to 
Our  tj  rants  at  once  and  protectors  !  [amis 

We  quickly  shall  see,  whether  courage  or 
Decide  for  the  Helens  or  Hectors,  [charms 

[£*&. 


Col.  O.  Well,  Master  Jenkins !  don't  you 
think  now  that  a  nobleman,  a  duke,  an  earl, 
or  a  marquis,  might  be  content  to  share  his 
title— I  say,  you  understand  me— with  a 
sweetener  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds, 
to  pay  off  mortgages  ?  Besides,  there's  a  pros 
pect  of  my  whole  estate  ;  for  1  dare  swear  her 
brother  Avill  never  have  any  children. 

Jenk.  I  should  be  concerned  at  that,  colonel, 
when  there  are  two  such  fortunes  to  descend 
to  his  heirs,  as  yours  and  Sir  John  Flower- 
Co/.'  O.  Why  look  you,  Master  Jenkins, 
Sir  John  Flowerdale  is  an  honest  gentleman  ; 
our  families  are  nearly  related  ;  we  have  been 
neighbours  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  if  he  and  I 
have  an  odd  dispute  now  and  then,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  a  cordial  esteem  at  bottom.  He  is 
going  to  marry  his  daughter  to  my  son  ;  she  is 
a  beautiful  girl,  an  elegant  girl,  a  sensible 
girl,  a  worthy  girl,  and — a  word  in  your  ear- 
damn  me  if  1  an't  very  sorry  for  her. 

Jenk.  Sorry,  colonel  ? 

Col.  O.  Ay — between  ourselves,  Master 
Jenkins,  my  son  Avont  do. 

Jenk.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Col.  O.  I  tell  you,  Master  Jenkins,  he  wont 
do — he  is  not  the  thing,  a  prig — At  sixteen 
years  old,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  a  bold, 
sprightly  boy,  as  you  should  see  in  a  thou 
sand ;  could  drink  his  pint  of  port,  or  his 
bottle  of  claret— now  he  mixes  all  his  wine 
with  water. 

Jenk.  Oh  !  if  that  be  his  only  fault,  colonel, 
he  will  ne'er  make  the  worse  husband,  I'll 
answer  for  it. 

Col.  O.  You  know  my  wife  is  a  woman  of 
quality— 1  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to 
be  brought  up  by  her  brother,  Lord  Jessamy, 
who  haa  no  children  of  his  own,  and  promised 
to  leave  him  an  estate — he  has  got  the  estate 
indeed,  but  the  fellow  has  taken  his  lordship's 
name  for  it.  Now,  Master  Jenkins,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  the  name  of  Jessamy  is 
better  than  that  of  Oldboy. 

Jenk.  Well  but,  colonel,  it  is  allowed  on  all  N 
hands  that  his  lordship  has  given  your  son  an 
excellent  education. 

Col.  O.  Pshaw !  he  sent  him  to  the  univer 
sity,  and  to  travel  forsooth  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
I  was  abroad,  and  at  the  university  myself, 
and  never  a  rush  the  better  for  either.  I 
quarrelled  with  his  lordship  about  six  years 
before  his  death,  and  so  had  not  an  opportu 
nity  of  seeing  how  the  youth  went  on  ;  if  I 
had,  Master  Jenkins,  I  would  no  more  have 
suffered  him  to  be  made  such  a  monkey  of — 
He  has  been  in  my  house  but  three  days,  and 
it  is  all  turned  topsy-turvey  by  him  and  his 
rascally  servants — then  his  chamber  is  like  a 
perfumer's  shop,  with  wash-balls,  paste,  and 
pomatum — and  do  you  know  he  had  the  im 
pudence  to  tell  me  yesterday,  at  my  own  table, 
that  I  did  not  know  how  to  behave  myself? 

Jenk.  Pray,  colonel,  how  does  my  lady 
Mary  ? 

Col.  O.  What,  my  wife?  In  the  old  way, 
Master  Jenkins;  always  complaining;  ever 
something  the  matter  with  her  head,  or  her 
back,  or  her  le^s— but  we  have  had  the  devil 
to  pay  lately— she  and  I  did  not  speak  to  one 
another  for  three  weeks. 

Jenk.  How  so,  Sir  ? 

Col.  O.  A  little  affair  of  jealousy — you  must 
know  my  gamekeeper's  daughter"  has  had  a 
child,  and  the  plaguy  baggage  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  lay  it  to  me—Upon  my  soul,  it  is 
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a  fine,  fat,  chubby  infant  as  ever  I  set  my  eyes 
on;  1  have  sent  it  to  nurse  ;  and,  between  you 
and  me,  I  believe  I  shall  leave  it  a  fortune. 

Jenk.  Ah,  colonel,  you  will  never  give  over. 

Col.  O.  You  know  my  lady  has  a  pretty  vein 
of  poetry  ;  she  writ  me  an  heroic  epistle  upon 
it,  where  she  calls  me  her  dear,  false  Damon  ; 
so  I  let  her  cry  a  little,  promised  to  do  so  no 
more,  and  now  we  are  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Jenk.  Well,  colonel,  I  must  take  my  leave  ; 
I  have  delivered  my  message,  and  Sir  John 
may  expect  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to 
dinner. 

Col.  O.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  come — pox  o'  cere 
mony  among  friends.  But  wont  you  stay  and 
see  my  son ;  1  have  sent  to  him,  and  suppose 
he  will  be  here  as  soon  as  his  valet-de-chambre 
will  give  him  leave. 

Jenk.  There  is  no  occasion,  good  Sir :  pre 
sent  my  humble  respects,  that's  all. 

C»l.  O.  Well  but,  zounds,  Jenkins,  you 
must  not  go  till  you  drink  something — let  you 
and  1  have  a  bottle  of  hock — 

Jenk.  Not  for  the  world,  colonel :  I  never 
touch  any  thing  strong  in  the  morning. 

Col.  O.  Never  touch  anything  strong  !  Why 
one  bottle  wont  hurt  you,  man ;  this  is  old, 
and  mild  as  milk. 

Jenk.  Well  but,  colonel,  pray  excuse  me. 

To  tell  you  the  truth, 
In  the  days  of  my  youth, 

As  mirth  and  nature  bid, 
I  lik'd  a  glass, 
And  I  lov'd  a  lass, 

And  I  did  as  younkers  did. 
Bui  now  I  am  old, 
With  grief  be  it  told, 

I  must  those  freaks  forbear ; 
At  sixty-three, 
'Twixt  you  and  me, 

A  man  grows  worse  for  wear.    \Exit. 

Enter  MR.  JESSAMY,  LADY  MARY  OLDBOY, 
and  Maid. 

Lady  M.  Shut  the  door,  why  don't  you  shut 
the  door  there  ?  Have  you  a  mind  I  should 
catch  my  death?  This  house  is  absolutely  the 
cave  of  TEolus  ;  one  had  as  'good  live  in  the 
Eddystone,  or  in  a  windmill. 

Mr.  J.  I  thought  they  told  your  ladyship 
that  there  was  a  messenger  here  from  Sir  John 
Flowerdale. 

Col.  O.  Well,  Sir,  and  so  there  was ;  but 
he  had  not  patience  to  wait  upon  your  curling- 
irons.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  here,  Sir  John 
Flowerdale's  steward,  who  has  lived  in  the 
family  these  forty  years. 

Mr.  J.  And  pray,  Sir,  might  not  Sir  John 
Flowerdale  have  come  himself,  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding, 
he  would  have  known  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  visited. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  colonel,  this  is  a 
solecism. 

Col.  O.  'Sblood,  my  lady,  it's  none.  Sir 
John  Flowerdale  came  but  last  night  from  his 
sister's  seat  in  the  west,  and  is  a  little  out  of 
order.  But  t  suppose  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
appear  before  him  with  his  daughter  in  one 
hand,  and  his  rent-roll  in  the  other,  and  cry, 
Sir,  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  them. 

Lady  M.  Nay  but,  Mr.  Oldboy,  permit  me 
to  say— 

Col.  O.  He  need  not  give  himself  so  many 
affected  airs  ;  I  think  it's  very  well  if  he  gets 
such  a  girl  for  going  for ;  she's  one  of  the 


handsomest  and  richest  in  this  country,  and 
more  than  he  deserves. 

Mr.  J.  That's  an  exceeding  fine  china  jar 
your  ladyship  has  got  in  the  next  room ;  I  saw 
the  fellow  of  it  the  other  day  at  Williams's, 
and  will  send  to  my  agent  to  purchase  it :  it 
is  the  true  matchless  old  blue  and  white. 
Lady  Betty  Barebones  has  a  couple  that  she 
gave  a  hundred  guineas  for,  on  board  an  ln- 
diaman  ;  but  she  reckons  them  at  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  on  account  of  half  a  dozen 
plates,  four  nankeen  beakers,  and  a  couple 
of  shaking  mandarins,  that  the  custom-house 
officers  took  from  under  her  petticoats. 

Col.  O.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  this  ? 
He's  chattering  about  old  china,  while  I  am 
talking  to  him  of  a  fine  girl.  I  tell  you  what, 
Mr.  Jessarny,  since  that's  the  name  you  choose 
to  be  called  by,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  knock 
you  down. 

Mr.  J.  Knock  me  down,  colonel !  What  do 
you  mean?  I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  a  lan 
guage  to  which  I  have  not  been  accustomed  ; 
and,  if  you  think  proper  to  continue  to  repeat 
it,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
your  house. 

Col.  O.  Quitting  my  house  ? 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  Sir,  incontinently. 

Col.  O.  Why,  Sir,  am  not  I  your  father. 
Sir,  and  have  I  not  a  right  to  talk  to  you  as  I 
like !  I  will,  sirrah.  But,  perhaps,  1  mayn't 
be  your  father,  and  I  hope  not. 

Lady  M.  Heavens  and  earth,  Mr.  Oldboy  ! 

Col.  O.  What's  the  matter,  Madam?  I  mean. 
Madam,  that  he  might  have  been  changed  at 
nurse,  Madam ;  and  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.J.  Huh,  huh,  huh! 

Col.  O.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  you  saucy 
jackanapes  ? 

Lady  M.  Who's  there  ?  somebody  bring  me 
a  chair.  Really,  Mr.  Oldboy,  you  throw  my 
weakly  frame  into  such  repeated  convul 
sions — but  1  see  your  aim ;  you  want  to  lay 
me  in  my  grave,  and  you  will  very  soon  have 
that  satisfaction. 

Col.  O.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him. 

Lady  M.  Open  that  window,  give  me  air, 
or  I  shall  faint. 

Mr.  J.  Hold,  hold,  let  me  tie  a  handker 
chief  about  my  neck  first.  This  cursed,  sharp, 
north  wind — Antoine,  bring  down  my  muff. 

Col  O.  Ay,  do,  and  his  great  coat. 

Enter  ANTOINE,  with  Great  Coat  and  Muff. 

Lady  M.  Marg'ret,  some  hartshorn.  My 
dear  Mr.  Oldboy,  why  will  you  fly  out  in  this 
way,  when  you  know  how  it  shocks  my  tender 
nerves  ? 

Col.  O.  'Sblood,  Madam,  it's  enough  to 
make  a  man  mad. 

Lady  M.  Hartshorn !  hartshorn ! 
Enter  Maid. 

Mr.  J.  Colonel ! 

Col.  O.  Dp  you  hear  the  puppy  ? 

Mr.  J.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question  ? 

Col.  O.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  1  should  be  glad  to  know,  that's  all, 
what  single  circumstance  in  my  conduct,  car 
riage,  or  figure',  you  can  possibly  find  fault 
with — Perhaps  I  rtiay  be  brought  to  reform — 
Pr'ythee  let  me  hear  from  your  own  mouth, 
then,  seriously  what  it  is  you  do  like,  and 
what  it  is  you  do  not  like. 

Col.  O.  Hum! 

Mr.  J.  Be  ingenuous,  speak  and  spare  not. 


si  r> 

Col.  O.  You  would  know  ? 

Zounds,  Sir  !  then  I'll  tell  you  without  anj 

jest,  [test 

The  thing  of  all  things,  which  I  hate  and  do 

A  coxcomb,  a  fop, 

A  dainty  milk-son  ; 

Who,  essenc'd  and  dizen'd  from  bottom  to  top 
Looks  just  like  a  doll  for  a  milliner's  shop. 

\  thing  full  of  prate, 

And  pride  and  conceit  ; 

All  fashion  no  weight  ; 

Who  shrugs  and  takes  snuff; 

And  carries  a  muff; 
A  minikin, 
Finicking, 

French  powder-puff  ! 
And  now,  Sir,  1  fancy,  I've  told  you  enough. 

Mr.  J.  What's  the  matter  with  the  colonel, 
Madam;  does  your  ladyship  know? 

Lady  M.  Heigho  !  don't  be  surprised,  my 
dear  ;  it  was  the  same  thing  with  my  late  dear 
brother,  Lord  Jessamy  ;  they  never  could  agree  : 
that  good-natured  friendly  soul,  knowing  the 
delicacy  of  my  constitution,  has  often  said, 
bister  Mary,  I  pity  you.  —  Not  but  your  father 
has  good  qualities  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  re 
member  him  a  very  fine  gentleman  himself. 
When  he  first  paid  his  addresses  to  me,  he  was 
called  agreeable  Jack  Oldboy,  though  I  mar 
ried  him  without  the  consent  of  your  noble 
grandfather. 

Mr.  J.  1  think  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  me  ; 
I  believe  there's  many  a  duke,  nay,  prince, 
who  would  esteem  themselves  happy  in  hav 
ing  such  a  son  — 

Lady  M.  Yes.  mv  dear  ;  but  your  sister  was 
always  your  father  s  favourite  :  he  intends  to 
give  her  a  prodigious  fortune,  and  sets  his 
heart  upon  seeing  her  a  woman  of  quality. 

Mr.  J.  He  should  wish  to  see  her  look  a 
little  like  a  gentlewoman  first.  When  she  was 
in  London  last  winter,  1  am  told  she  was  taken 
notice  of  by  a  few  men.  But  she  wants  air, 
manner  — 

Lady  M.  And  has  not  a  bit  of  the  genius  of 
our  family,  and  I  never  knew  a  woman  of  it 
but  herself  without.  I  have  tried  her:  about 
three  years  ago,  1  set  her  to  translate  a  little 
f.  rench  son$  :  I  found  she  had  not  even  an 
idea  of  versification  ;  and  she  put  down  love 
and  joy  for  rhyme—  so  I  gave  her  over. 

Mr.  J.  Whv,  indeed,  she  appears  to  have 
more  of  the  Thalestris  than  the  Sappho  about 

Lady  M.  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  go  and  dress 

myself,  though  I  protest  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed 

than  my  coach.    And  condescend  to  the  col 

onel  a  little—  Do,  my  dear,  if  it  be  only  to 

oblige  your  mamma.  [Exit 

Mr.  J.  Let  me  consider  :  I  am  going  to  visit 

a  country  baronet  here,  who  would  fain  pre 

vail  upon  me  to  marry  his  daughter:  the  old 

ntleman  has  heard  of  my  parts  and  under 

standing  ;  Miss,  of  my  figure  and  address. 

j'.ut  Mippose  I  should  not  like  her  when  I  see 

?  Why,  positively,  then  I  will  not  have 

J  treaty  s  at  an  end,  and,  sans  compli 

ment  we  break  up  the  congress.    But  wont 

that  be  cruel,  after  having  suffered  her  to 

-""rr  l,,.,«.|f  with  hopes,  and  showing  myself 

o  L'T    She's  a  stranpe  dowdy,  I  dare  believe  • 

wever,  she  brings  provision  with  h<  r  for  a 

• 
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that  I  perceive  already ;  I  wish  it  was  over  ; 
I  dread  it  as  much  as  a  general  election.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— -A  Study  in  SIR  JOHN  FLOWER- 
DALE'S  House. 

Two  Ckairs,  a  Table,  Globes,  and  Mathematical 
Instruments. 

Enter  CLARISSA,  followed  Iry  JENNY. 
Clar.    Immortal  powers,  protect  me, 
Assist,  support,  direct  me ; 

Kelieve  a  heart  oppress'd  : 
Ah  !  why  this  palpitation? 
Cease,  busy  perturbation, 
And  let  me,  let  me  rest. 

Jenny.  My  dear  lady,  what  ails  you  ? 
Clar.  Nothing,  Jenny,  nothing. 

Jenny.  Pardon  me,  Madam,  there  is  some 
thing  ails  you  indeed.  Lord !  what  signifies 
all  the  grandeur  and  riches  in  this  world,  if 
they  can't  procure  one  content.  I  am  sure  it 
vexes  me  to  the  heart,  so  it  does,  to  see  such  a 
dear,  sweet,  worthy,  young  lady,  as  you  are, 
pining  yourself  to  death. 

Clar.  Jenny,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  1  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  feeling  so  much 
on  my  account ;  but  in  a  little  time  1  hope  1 
shall  be  easier. 

Jenny.  Why  now,  here  to-day,  Madam,  for 
sartain  you  ought  to  be  merry  to-day,  when 
Jiere's  a  fine  gentleman  coming  to  court  you  ; 
)ut,  if  you  like  any  one  else  better,  1  am  sure 
I  wish  you  had  him,  with  all  my  soul. 

Clar.  Suppose,  Jenny,  I  was  so  unfortunate 
is  to  like  a  man  without  my  father's  approba 
tion  ;  would  you  wish  me  married  to  him  ? 

Jenny.  I  wish  you  married  to  any  one,  Ma 
dam,  that  could  make  you  happy. 

Clar.  Heigho ! 

Jenny.  Madam  !  Madam  !  yonder's  Sir  John 
and  Mr.  Lionel  on  the  terrace  :  I  believe  they 
are  coming  up  here.  Poor  dear  Mr.  Lionel,  he 
Iocs  not  seem  to  be  in  over  great  spirits  either. 
To  be  sure,  Madam,  it's  no  business  of  mine ;  but 
T  believe  if  the  truth  was  known,  there  are  those 
n  the  house  who  would  give  more  than  ever  I 
(hall  be  worth,  or  any  the  likes  of  me,  to  pre 
sent  the  marriage  of  a  sartain  person  that  shall 
)e  nameless. 

Oar.  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  under- 
tand  you. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  Madam  ? 

Clar.  Ah  !  Jenny — 

•fenny.  Lauk !  Madam,  do  you  think,  when 

Vlr.  Lionel's  a  clergyman,  he'll  be  obliged  to 

ut  off  his  hair?  Fm  sure  it  will  be  a  thousand 

"ties,  for  it  is  the  sweetest  colour  !  and  your 

great  pudding-sleeves,    Lord !   they'll   quite 

poil  his  shape,  and  the  fall  of  his  shoulders. 

well,  Madam,  if  I  was  a  lady  of  large  for- 

une,  1 11  be  hanged  if  Mr.  Lionel  should  be  a 

parson,  if  1  could  help  it. 

Clar.  I  am  going  into  my  dressing-room — It 
eems  then  Mr.  Lionel  is  a  great  favourite  of 
ours  ;  but  pray,  Jenny,  have  a  care  how  you 
am  in  this  manner  to  any  one  else. 

Jenny.  Me  talk,  Madam!    I  thought   you 
knew  me  better  ;  and,  my  dear  lady,  keep  up 
^our  spirits.    I'm  sure  I  have  dressed  you  to- 
ay  as  nice  as  hands  and  pins  can  make  you. 

I'm  but  a  poor  servant,  'tis  true,  Ma'am ; 

But  was  I  a  lady  like  you,  Ma'am, 
In  gnef  would  I  sit !  The  dickens  a  bit ; 
%    «   >    ^°«W  search  the  world  through, 
I  o  nnd  what  my  liking  could  hit.  [Ma'am, 
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Set  in  case  a  young  man, 

In  my  fancy  there  ran  ; 
It  might  anger  my  friends  and  relations ; 

Bat  if  1  had  regard, 

It  should  go  very  hard, 
Or  I'd  follow  my  own  inclinations. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE  and  LIONEL. 

Sir  J.  Indeed,  Lionel,  I  will  not  hear  of  it. 
What !  to  run  from  us  all  of  a  sudden  this  way, 
and  at  such  a  time  too ;  the  eve  of  my  daugh 
ter's  wedding,  as  I  may  call  it;  when  your 
company  must  be  doubly  agreeable,  as  well 
as  necessary  to  us  ? 

Lion.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  have  been  so 
long  from  the  university,  that  it  is  time  for  me 
to  think  of  returning.  It  is  true,  I  have  no 
absolute  studies;  but  really,  Sir,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Sir  J.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Lionel,  I  have 
for  some  time  observed  a  more  than  ordinary 
gravity  growing  upon  you,  and  I  am  not  to 
learn  the  reason  of  it :  1  know,  to  minds  seri 
ous,  and  well  inclined,  like  yours,  the  sacred 
functions  you  are  about  to  embrace — 

Lion.  Dear  Sir,  your  goodness  to  me,  of 
every  kind,  is  so  great,  so  unmerited !  Your 
condescension,  your  friendly  attentions— in 
short,  Sir,  I  want  words  to  express  my  sense 
of  obligations— 

Sir  J.  Fy,  fy,  no  more  of  them.  By  my 
last  letters,  I  find  that  my  old  friend,  the  rec 
tor,  still  continues  in  good  health,  considering 
his  advanced  years.  You  may  imagine  I  am 
far  from  desiring  the  death  of  so  worthy  and 
pious  a  man ;  yet  I  must  own,  at  this  time,  I 
could  wish  you  were  in  orders,  as  you  might 
then  perform  the  ceremony  of  my  daughter's 
marriage ;  which  would  give  me  a  secret  satis 
faction. 

Lion.  No  doubt,  Sir,  any  office  in  my  power, 
that  could  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of 
any  in  your  family,  I  should  perform  with 
pleasure. 

Sir  J.  Why  really,  Lionel,  from  the  charac 
ter  of  her  intended  husband,  I  have  no  room 
to  doubt  but  this  match  will  make  Clarissa 
perfectly  happy  :  to  be  sure,  the  alliance  is  the 
most  eligible  for  both  families. 

Lion,  if  the  gentleman  is  sensible  of  his 
happiness  in  the  alliance.  Sir. 

Sir  J.  The  fondness  of  a  father  is  always 
suspected  of  partiality ;  yet  I  believe  1  may 
venture  to  say,  that  few  young  women  will  be 
found  more  unexceptionable  than  my  daugh 
ter  :  her  person  is  agreeable,  her  temper  sweet, 
her  understanding  good ;  and  with  the  obliga 
tions  she  has  to  your  instruction— 

Lion.  You  do  my  endeavours  too  much  hon 
our,  Sir ;  I  have  been  able  to  add  nothing  to 
Miss  Flowerdale's  accomplishments,  but  a  lit 
tle  knowledge  in  matters  of  small  importance 
to  a  mind  already  so  well  improved. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  think  so ;  a  little  knowledge, 
even  in  those  matters,  is  necessary  for  a  wo 
man,  in  whom  1  am  far  from  considering  ig 
norance  as  a  desirable  characteristic :  when 
intelligence  is  not  attended  with  impertinent 
affectation,  it  teaches  them  to  judge  with  pre 
cision,  and  gives  them  a  degree  of  solidity 
necessary  for  the  companion  of  a  sensible  man. 

Lion.  Yonder's  Mr.  Jenkins:  I  fancy  he's 
looking  for  you,  Sir. 

Sir  J.  I  see  him ;  he's  come  back  from 
Colonel  Oldboy's  ;  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 


to  him;  and  will  return  to  you  again  in  a 
minute.  [Exit. 

Lion.  To  be  a  burden  to  one's  self,  to  wage 
continual  war  with  one's  own  passions, 
forced  to  combat,  unable  to  overcome !  But 
see,  she  appears,  whose  presence  turns  all  my 
sufferings  into  transport,  and  makes  even 
misery  itself  delightful. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

Perhaps,  Madam,  you  are  not  at  leisure  now  ; 
otherwise,  if  you  thought  proper,  we  would 
resume  the  subject  we  were  upon  yesterday. 

Clar.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Lion.  Madam,  you  give  me  no  trouble ;  I 
should  think  every  hour  of  my  life  happily  em 
ployed  in  your  service  ;  and  as  this  is  probably 
the  .last  time  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  at 
tending  you  upon  the  same  occasion — 

Clar.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lionel,  I  think 
myself  extremely  obliged  to  you ;  and  shall 
ever  consider  the  enjoyment  of  your  friend 
ship — . 

Lion.  My  friendship,  Madam,  can  be  of 
little  moment  to  you  ;  but  if  the  most  perfect 
adoration,  if  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  fe 
licity,  though  I  should  never  be  witness  of 
it—if  these,  Madam,  can  have  any  merit  to 
continue,  in  your  remembrance,  a  man  once 
honoured  with  a  share  of  your  esteem — 

Clar.  Hold,  Sir — 1  think  I  hear  somebody. 

Lion.  If  you  please,  Madam,  we  will  resume 
our  studies— Have  you  looked  at  the  book  I 
left  you  yesterday  ? 

'Clar.  Really,  Sir,  I  have  been  so  much  dis 
turbed  in  my  thoughts  for  these  two  or  three 
days  past,  that  I  nave  not  been  able  to  look 
at  any  thing. 

Lion.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Madam ;  I 
hope  there  was  nothing  particular  to  disturb 
you.  The  care  Sir  John  takes  to  dispose  of 
your  hand  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  birth 
and  fortune — 

Clar.  I  don't  know,  Sir ; — I  own  I  am  dis 
turbed  ;  I  own  I  am  uneasy ;  there  is  some 
thing  weighs  upon  my  heart,  which  I  would 
fain  disclose. 

Lion.  Upon  your  heart,  Madam!  did  you 
say  your  heart  ? 

Clar.  I  did,  Sir,— I— 

Enter  JENNY. 

Jenny.  Madam  !  Madam !  here's  a  coach 
and  six  driving  up  the  avenue :  it's  Colonel 
Oldboy's  family  ;  and  I  believe  the  gentle 
man  is  in  it,  that's  coming  to  court  you.— 
Lord,  I  must  run  and  have  a  peep  at  him  out 
of  the  window.  [Exit. 

Lion.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Clar.  Why  so,  Sir  ?— Bless  me,  Mr.  Lionel, 
what's  the  matter  ? — You  turn  pale. 
Lion.  Madam ! 

Clar.  Pray  speak  to  me,  Sir.' — You  tremble. 
— Tell  me  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change.— 
How  are  you  ? — Where's  your  disorder? 
Lion.  Oh  fortune!  fortune! 
You  ask  me  in  vain, 
Of  what  ills  I  complain, 
Where  harbours  the  torment  I  find  ; 
In  my  head,  in  my  heart, 
It  invades  ev'ry  part, 
And  subdues  both  my  body  and  mind. 
Each  effort  I  try, 
Ev'ry  med'cine  apply, 
The  pangs  of  my  soul  to  appease  : 
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But  doom'd  to  endure, 
What  I  mean  for  a  cure, 
Turns  poison,  and  feeds  the  disease.   [Exit. 

Kilter  DIANA. 

Diana.  My  dear  Clarissa—  I'm  glad  I  have 
found  you  alone.—  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
let  any  one  break  in  upou  us  ;—  and  give  me 
leave  to  sit  down  with  you  a  little  :  —  I  am  in 
such  a  tremor,  such  a  panic— 

HOT.  Mercy  on  us,  what  has  happened? 

Diana.  You  may  remember  I  tola  you-,  that 
•when  I  was  last  v>  inter  in  London,  1  was  fol 
lowed  by  an  odious  fellow,  one  Harman  ;  I 
can't  say  but  the  wretch  pleased  me,  though 
he  is  but  a  younger  brother,  and  not  worth 
sixpence  :  and—  in  short,  when  I  was  leaving 
town,  I  promised  to  correspond  with  him. 

<  Inr.  Do  you  think  that  was  prudent? 

Diana.  Madness  !  But  this  is  not  the  worst; 
for  what  do  you  think,  the  creature  had  the 
assurance  to  write  to  me  about  three  weeks 
ago,  desiring  permission  to  come  down  and 
spend  the  summer  at  my  father's. 

Clar.  At  your  father's! 

Diana.  Ay,  who  never  saw  him,  knows  no 
thing  of  him,  and  would  as  soon  consent  to  my 
marrying  a  horse-jockey.  He  told  me  a  long 
story  of  some  tale  he  intended  to  invent  to 
make  my  father  receive  him  as  an  indifferent 
person  ;  and  some  gentleman  in  London,  he 
said,  would  procure  him  a  letter  that  should 
give  it  a  face  ;  and  he  longed  to  see  me  so,  he 
said,  he  could  not  live  without  it  ;  and  if  he 
could  be  permitted  but  to  spend  a  week  with 
me— 

Clar.  Well,  and  what  answer  did  you  make? 
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Clar.   How  easy  to  direct  the  conduct  of 
reulate  our  own !  I  can 


Oh  !  abused  him,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  any  such  thing—  But—  I  vow  I  trem 
ble  while  I  tell  it  td  you—  just  before  we  left 
our  house,  the  impudent  monster  arrived  there, 
attended  by  a  couple  of  servants,  and  is  now 
actually  coming  here  with  my  father. 

Clar.  Upon  my  word  this  is  a  dreadful 
thing. 

Diana.  Dreadful,  my  dear  !  —  I  happened  to 
be  at  the  window  as  he  came  into  the  court, 
and  I  declare  1  had  like  to  have  fainted  away. 

Clar.  Well,  Diana,  with  regard  to  your  af 
fair  —  I  think  you  must  find  sonie  method  of  im 
mediately  informing  this  gentleman  that  you 
consider  the  outrage  he  has  committed  against 
you  in  the  most  heinous  light,  and  insist  upon 
his  going  away  directly. 

Diana.  Why,  I  believe  that  will  be  the  best 
way  —  but  then  he'll  be  begging  my  pardon  and 
asking  to  stay. 

Clar.  Why  then  yon  must  tell  him  positively 
you  wont  consent  to  it  ;  and  if  he  persist  in  so 
xtravagant  a  design,  tell  him  youll  never  see 
him  again  as  long  as  you  live. 

Diana.  Must  I  tell  him  so? 

Ah  !  pr'ythee  spare  me  dearest  creature  ! 

How  can  you  prompt  me  to  so  much  ill  nature? 

Kneeling  before  me, 

Should  I  hear  him  implore  me; 

Could  I  accuse  him, 

Could  1  refuse  him 

The  boon  he  should  ask  ? 

Set  not  a  lover  the  cruel  task  ! 

N-i,  believe  me,  my  dear, 

Was  he  now  standing  here, 

In  spite  of  my  frights  and  alarms. 

I  night  rate  him,  might  scold  him— 

But  should  still  strive  to  hold  him— 

And  sink  at  last  into  his  arms.  [  7.',-^ 


others,  how  hard  to  regulate  our  own 
give  my  friend  advice,  while  I  am  conscious 
of  the  same  indiscretions  in  myself.  Yet  is  it 
criminal  to  know  the  most  worthy,  most  ami 
able  man  in  the  world,  and  not  to  be  insensi 
ble  to  his  merit  ?  But  my  father,  the  kindest, 
best  of  fathers,  will  he  approve  the  choice  I 
have  made  ?  Nay,  has  he  not  made  another 
choice  forme?  And,  after  all,  how  can  I  be 
sure  that  the  man  I  love,  loves  me  again  ?  He 
never  told  me  so ;  but  his  looks,  his  actions,  his 
present  anxiety,  sufficiently  declare  what  his 
delicacy,  his  generosity,  will  not  suffer  him  to 
utter. — 

Ye  gloomy  thoughts,  ye  fears  perverse, 
Like  sullen  vapours  all  disperse. 
And  scatter  in  the  wind  ; 

Delusive  phantoms,  brood  of  ni^ht, 
No  more  my  sickly  fancy  fright, 
No  more  my  reason  blind  ; 

Tis  done  ;  I  feel  my  soul  releas'd  ; 
The  visions  fly,  the  mists  are  chas'd, 
Nor  leave  a  cloud  behind.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  side  view  o/SiR  JOHN 
FLOWERDALE'S  House. 

Enter  HARMAN  with  COLONEL  OLDBOY. 

Col.  O.  Well,  and  how  does  my  old  friend 
Dick  Rantum  do?  I  have  not  seen  him  these 
twelve  years  :  he  was  an  honest  worthy  fellow 
as  ever  breathed  ;  I  remember  he  kept  a  girl 
in  London,  and  was  cursedly  plagued  by  his 
wife's  relations. 

Har.  Sir  Richard  was  always  a  man  of 
spirit,  colonel. 

Col.  O.  But  as  to  this  business  of  yours, 
which 'he  tells  me  of  in  his  letter — I  don't  see 
much  in  it— An  affair  with  a  citizen's  daugh 
ter—pinked  her  brother  in  a  duel — Is  the  fel 
low  likely  to  die  ? 

Har.  Why,  Sir,  we  hope  not;  but  as  the 
matter  is  dubious,  and  will  probably  make 
some  noise,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  be  for  a 
little  time  out  of  the  way;  when  hearing  my 
case,  Sir  Richard  Rantum  mentioned  you  ;  he 
said  he  was  sure  you  would  permit  me  to  re 
main  at  your  house  for  a  few  days,  and  offered 
me  a  recommendation. 

Col.  O.  And  there's  likely  to  be  a  brat  in 
the  case — And  the  girl's  friends  are  in  busi 
ness — I'll  tell  you  what  will  be  the  conse 
quence  then — They  will  be  lor  going  to  law 
with  you  for  a  maintenance — but  no  matter, 
I'll  take  the  affair  in  hand  for  you — make  me 
your  solicitor  ;  and,  if  you  are  obliged  to  pay 
tor  a  single  spoonful  of  pap,  I'll  be  content  to 
father  ail  the  children  in  the  Foundling-hos 
pital. 

Har.  You  are  very  kind,  Sir. 

Col.  O.  But  hold — hark  you — you  say  there's 
money  to  be  had — suppose  you  were  to  marry 
the  wench? 

Har.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  would  be  so 
right  after  what  has  happened?  Besides, 
there's  a  strong  objection— To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  honourably  in  love  in  another 
placr. 

Col.  O.  Oh!  you  are. 

Har.  Yes,  Sir,  but  there  are  obstacles— A 
father — In  short,  Sir,  the  mistress  of  my  heart 
lives  in  this  very  county,  which  makes  even 
my  present  situation  a  little  irksome. 

Col.  O.  In  this  county  !  Zounds  !  then  I  am 
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sure  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  and  the  first 
letter  of  her  name  is— 

Har.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  I  have  some  particu 
lar  reasons — 

Col.  O.  But  look  who  comes  yonder — Ha, 
hit,  ha  !  My  son,  picking  his  steps  like  a  dan 
cing-master.  Pr'ythee,  Harman,  go  into  the 
house,  and  let  my  wife  and  daughter  know  we 
are  come,  while  1  go  and  have  some  sport  with 
him  :  they  will  introduce  you  to  Sir  John 
Fiowerdale. 

Har.   Then,  Sir,  I'll  take  the  liberty- 
Co/.  O.  But,  d'ye  hear,  I  must  have  a  little 
more  discourse  with  you  about  this  girl:  per 
haps  she's  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  I  may  be 
of  service  to  you. 

Har.  Well,  remember,  Colonel,  I  shall  try 
ytmr  friendship. 

Indulgent  powers,  if  ever 
You  mark'd  a  tender  vow, 

0  bend  in  kind  compassion, 
And  hear  a  lover  now  ! 

For  titles,  wealth,  and  honours, 
While  others  crowd  your  shrine, 

1  ask  this  only  blessing, 

Let  her  I  love  be  mine.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  JESSAMY  and  several  Servants. 

Col.  O.  Why,  zounds  !  one  would  think  you 
had  never  put  your  feet  to  the  ground  before  ; 
you  make  as  much  work  aboutwalking  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile,  as  if  you  had  gone  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  J.  Colonel,  you  have  used  me  extremely 
ill,  to  drag  me  through  the  dirty  roads  in  this 
manner  ;  you  told  me  the  way  was  all  over  a 
bowling-green  ;  only  see  what  a  condition  1  am 
in ! 

Col  O.  Why,  how  did  I  know  the  roads 
were  dirty?  is  that  my  fault?  Besides,  we 
mistook  the  way.  Zounds,  man,  your  legs 
will  be  never  the  worse  when  they  are  brushed 
a  little. 

Mr.  J.  Antoine  !  have  you  sent  La  Roque  for 
the  shoes  and  stockings  ?  Give  me  the  glass 
put  of  your  pocket — not  a  dust  of  powder  left 
in  my  hair,  and  the  frissure  as  flat  as  the  fore- 
top  of  an  attorney's  clerk — get  your  comb  and 
pomatum  ;  you  must  borrow  some  powder :  I 
suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  dressing-room 
in  the  house. 

Col.  O.  Ay,  and  a  cellar  too,  I  hope,  for  I 
want  a  glass  of  wine  cursedly — but  hold,  hold, 
Frank,  where  are  you  going?  Stay,  and  pay 
your  devoirs  here,  if  you  please;  I  see  there's 
somebody  coming  to  welcome  us. 

Enter  LIONEL,  DIANA,  and  CLARISSA. 

Lion.  Colonel,  your  most  obedient ;  Sir  John 
is  walking  with  my  lady  in  the  garden,  and 
has  commissioned  me  to  receive  you. 

Col.  O.  Mr.  Lionel,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you — come  here,  Frank — this  is  my  son,  Sir. 

Lion.  Sir,  I  am  exceeding  proud  to — 

Mr.  J.  Can't  you  get  the  powder  then  ? 

Col.  O.  Miss  'Clary,  my  little  Miss  Clary- 
give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear— as  handsome  as  an 
ar.gel,  by  Heavens — Frank,  why  don't  you 
come  here  ?  this  is  Miss  Fiowerdale. 

Diana.  Q  Heavens,  Clarissa !  Just  as  I  said, 
that  impudent  devil  is  come  here  with  inv 
father. 

Mr.  J.  Hadn't  we  better  go  into  the  house  ? 
FINALE. 

Mr.  J.  To  be  made  in  such  a  pickle  ! 

Will  you  please  to  lead  the  way,  Sir  ? 


Col.  O.  No,  but  if  you  please  you  may,  Sir. 

For  precedence  none  will  stickle. 
Diana.  Brother,  no  politeness  ?  Bless  me  ! 

Will  you  not  your  hand  bestow  ? 

Lead  the  lady. 
Clar.  Don't  distress  me  ; 

Dear  Diana,  let  him  go. 
Mr.  J.  Ma'am,  permit  me. 
Col.  O.  Smoke  the  beau. 

Clar.     Cruel,  must  I,  can  I,  bear? 

Oh,  adverse  stars ! 
Lion.  Oh,  fate  severe ! 

Beset,  tormented, 

Each  hope  prevented : 
Col.  O.  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Come,  Ma'am,  let  me  lead  you  : 

Now,  Sir,  I  precede  you. 
All.        Lovers  must  ill  usage  bear. 

Oh,  adverse  stars !  oh,  fate  severe  ! 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
[Exeunt. 

ACT  IT. 

SCENE!.— A  HattatSm  JOHNFLOWERDALE'S 

Grand  staircase ;  two  doors,  from  different 
Apartments. 

Enter  LIONEL,  followed  by  JENNY. 


Jenny.  Well  but,  Mr  Lionel,  consider,  pray 
consider  now;  how  can  you  be  so  prodigious 
undiscreet  as  you  are,  walking  about  the  hall 
here,  while  the  gentlefolks  are  within  in  the 
parlour  ?  Don't  you  think  they'll  wonder  at 
your  getting  up  so  soon  after  dinner,  and  be 
fore  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company  ? 

Lion.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Jenny,  don't 
speak  to  me  :  I  neither  know  where  i  am,  nor 
what  I  am  doing  ;  I  am  the  most  wretched  and 
miserable  of  mankind. 

Jenny.  Poor,  dear  soul,  I  pity  you.  Yes, 
yes,  I  believe  you  are  miserable  enough  indeed ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  pitied  you  a  great 
while,  and  spoke  many  a  word  in  your  favour, 
when  you  little  thought  you  had  such  a  friend 
in  a  corner. 

Lion.  But,  good  Jenny,  since,  by  some  acci 
dent  or  other,  you  have  been  able  to  discover 
what  I  would  willingly  hide  from  all  the  world  ; 
I  conjure  you,  as  you  regard  my  interest,  as 
you  value  your  lady's  peace  and  honour,  never 
let  the  most  distant  hint  of  it  escape  you  ;  for  it 
is  a  secret  of  that  importance — 

Jenny.  And  perhaps  you  think  I  can't  keep 
a  secret ;  Ah  !  Mr  Lionel,  it  must  be  hear,  see, 
and  say  nothing  in  this  world,  or  one  has  no 
business  to  live  in  it ;  besides  who  would  not 
be  in  love  with  my  lady  ?  There's  never  a  man 
this  day  alive  but  might  be  proud  of  it ;  for  she 
is  the  handsomest,  sweetest  temper'dest,  and  I 
am  sure  one  of  the  best  mistresses  ever  poor 
girl  had. 

Lion.  Oh,  Jenny  !  she's  an  angel. 

Jenny.  And  so  she  is  indeed.  Do  you  know 
that  she  gave  me  her  blue  silk  gown  to-day, 
and  it  is  every  cruin  as  good  as  new  ;  and,  go 
things  as  they  will,  don't  you  be  fretting  and 
vexing  yourself,  for  I  am  mortally  sartain  she 
would  liverer  see  a  toad  than  this  Jessamy. 
Though  I  must  say,  to  my  thinking,  he's  a  very 
likely  man  ;  and  a  liner  pair  of  eyebrows  and  a 
more  delicate  nose,  I  never  saw  on  a  face.  r 

Lion.  By  Heaveps,  I  shall  run  mad. 

Jenny.  And  why  so  ?  It  is  not  beauty  that 
always  takes  the  fancy  :  moreover,  to  let  you 
know,  if  it  was,  1  don't  think  him  any  more  to 
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wouldn't  prefer  a  rascal  to  a  gentleman — Come 
here,  you  slut,  put  your  hands  about  my  neck, 
and  kiss  me. 

Jenny.  Who,  I,  Sir? 

Col.  O.  Ay,  here's  money  for  you  ;  what  the 
devil  are  you  afraid  of  ?  I'll  take  you  into  keep 
ing  ;  you  shall  go  and  live  at  one  of  my  ten 
ant's  houses. 

Jenny.  I  wonder  you  aren't  ashamed,  Sir,  to 
make  an  honest  girl  any  such  proposal ;  you 


compare  to  you,  than  a  thistle  is  to  a  carnation  : 

and  so 'a  a  sign  ;  for,  mark  my  words,  my  lady 

loves  you  as  much  as  she  hates  him. 

Lion.  What  you  tell  me,  Jenny,  is  a  thing 

neither  merit  nor  expect :  no,   I  am  unhappy 

and  let  me  continue  so ;  my  most  presumptu 

ous  thoughts  shall  never  carry  me  to  a  wish 

that  may  affect  her  quiet,  or  give  her  cause  to 

repent. 
Jenny.   That's  very  honourable  of  you,  I 

must  need's  say !  but  for  all  that 

ing,  and  one  can't  help  it ;  an 

my  lady's  case  it  is  no  fault  of  yours. 

sure,  when  she  called  me  into  her  dressing- 
room,  before  she  went  down  to  dinner,  there 

she  stood  with  her  eyes  brim  full  of  tears,  and 

so  I  fell  a  crying  for  company— and  then  she 

said  she  could  not  abide  the  chap  in  the  par 
lour  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  bid  me  take  an 

opportunity  to  speak  to  you,  and  desire  you  to 

meet  her  in  the  garden  this  evening  after  tea  ; 

for  she  has  something  to  say  to  you. 
Lion.  Jenny,  I  see  you  are  my  friend ;  for 

which  I  thank  you,  though  I  know  it  is  impos 
sible  to  do  me  any  service ;  take  this  ring,  and 
wear  it  for  my  sake. 

Jenny.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  hon 
our  ;  1  am  your  friend   indeed— but,  I  say 

anc 

in  the  mean  time  keep  as  little  in  the  house  as 
you  can,  for  walls  have  eyes  and  ears ;  and  I 
can  tell  you  the  servants  take  notice  of  your 

uneasiness,  though  I'm  always  desiring  them  I  does  your  young  lady' like  my  son? 
to  mind  their  own  business.  Jenny.  You  want  to  pump  me,  do  you? 


that,  liking's  lik-  I  that  have  a  worthy  gentlewoman,  nay,  a  lady 
id  if  it  should  be  I  of  your  own — To  be  sure  she's  a  little  stricken 
of  yours.     I  am  |  in  years ;  but  why  shouldn't  she  grow  elderly 
as  well  as  yourself? 

Col.  O.  Burn  a  lady,  I  love  a  pretty  girl 

Jenny.  Well,  then,  you  may  go  look  for  one. 
Sir ;  I  have  no  pretensions  to  the  title. 

Col.  O.  Why,  you  pert  baggage,  you  don't 
know  me. 

Jenny.  What  do  you  pinch  my  fingers  for  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  well  enough,  and  your 
charekter's  well  known  all  over  the  country 
running  after  poor  young  creatures  as  you  do 
to  ruinate  them. 

Col.  O.  What,  then,  people  say— 
Jenny.  Indeed  they  talk  very  bad  of  you  • 
and  whatever  you  may  think,  Sir,  though  I'm 

our ;  i  am  your  iriend  indeed — Dut,  1  say,  I  in  a  menial  station,  I  m  come  of  people  that 
you  wont  forget  to  be  in  the  garden  now ;  and  |  wouldn't  see  me  put  upon  ;  there  are  those  that 

would  take  my  part  against  the  proudest  he  in 
the  land,  that  should  offer  any  thing  uncivil. 
Col.  O.  Well,  come,  let  me  know  now,  how 


Pray  have  a  care,  Jenny,  have  a  care,  suppose  you  would  know  whether  I  can  keen 

my  dear  girl ;  a  word  may  breed  suspicion.  my  tongue  within  my  teeth. 

Jenny.  Pshaw !  have  a  care  yourself ;  it  is  Col.  O.  She  doesn't  like  him  then  ? 
you  that  breeds  suspicion,  sighing  and  pining  Jenny.  I  don't  say  so,  Sir— Isn't  this  a  shame 
about ;  you  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  ghost ;  now— 1  suppose  to-morrow  or  next  day  it  will 
and  if  you  don  t  pluck  up  your  spirits,  you  will  be  reported  that  Jenny  has  been  talking  -  Jen- 
be  a  ghost  soon ;  letting  things  eel  the  better  ny  said  this,  and  Jenny  said  that,  and  Jenny 
«f  you  Though  to  be  sure  when  I  thinks  with  said  t'other— But  here,  Sir,  I  ax  you,  did  I  tell 
myself,  being  crossed  in  love  is  a  terrible  thing  you  any  such  thing  ? 

^hKl!^^l?"°.?J!?.aunu^thLtown.^here  *  I    CoL  °-  Why>  yes>  y°u  did. 

Jenny.  I !— Lord  bless  me,  how  can  you— 

Lion.  Things  sha'n't  get  the  better  of  me,  '      -*  °'  ^  ^  "^  y°U' 
Jenny. 

Jenny.  No  more  they  don't  ought.  And  once 
again,  I  say,  fortune  is  thrown  in  your  dish 
and  you  are  not  to  fling  it  out ;  my  lady's  estate 
will  be  better  than  three  livings,  if  Sir  John 


, 

Jenny.  Ah,  ah 

Col.  O.  What  do  you  bawl  for  ? 
Jenny.  Ah,  ah,  ah  ! 

Indeed 


could  give  them  to  you.  Think'  of  that ,~Mn 
Lionel,  think  of  that. 

Lion.  Think  of  what? 
Oh  talk  not  to  me  of  the  wealth  she  possesses, 
My  hopes  and  my  views  to  herself  I  confine  ; 
The  splendor  of  riches  but  slightly  impresses 
A  heart  that  is  fraught  with  a  passion  like  mine. 
Uy  love,  only  love,  should  our  souls  be  ce 
mented  ; 

JJo  »t'rest,  no  motive,  but  that  would  1  own  ; 
With  her  in  a  cottage  be  bless'd  and  contented. 
And  wretched  without  her,  though  plac'd  on  a 


Enter  COLONEL  OLDBOY. 


[Exit. 


fW.  O.  Very  well,  my  lady,  I'll  come  again 
to  you  presently,  I  am  only  going  into  the  gar 
den  for  a  mouthful  of  air.  Aha!  my  httle 
Abigail !  Here,  Molly,  Jenny,  Betty  !  What's 
your  name  ?  Why  don't  you  answer  me  hussy 
when  I  call  you. 

Jenny.  If  you  want  any  thing,  Sir,  I'll  call 
one  of  ihe  footmen. 

Col.  O.  The  footmen!  the  footmen !  Damn 
me,  I  never  knew  one  of  them,  in  my  life,  that 


ideed,  forsooth,  a  pretty  youth, 
To  play  the  am'rous  fool ; 
At  such  an  age,  methinks  your  rage 
Might  be  a  little  cool.     ' 

Fy,  let  me  go,  Sir, 
Kiss  me  !— No,  no,  Sir. 

You  pull  me  and  shake  me, 
For  what  do  you  take  me, 
This  figure  to  make  me  ? 

I'd  have  you  to  know 
I'm  not  for  your  game,  Sir ; 
Nor  will  I  be  tame,  Sir. 
Lord,  have  you  no  shame,  Sir, 

To  tumble  one  so  ?  [Exit . 

Enter  LADY  MARY  OLDBOY,  DIANA,  and 
HARMAN. 


so  well,  I  don't  know  when  :  I 
have  had  no  return  of  my  bilious  complaint 
after  dinner  to-day  ;  and  eat  so  voraciously ! 
Did  you  observe,  Miss?  Doctor  Arsejiic  will 
be  quite  astonished  when  he  hears  it ;  surely 
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his  new-invented  medicine  has  done  me  a  pro 
digious  deal  of  service. 

Col.  O.  Ah!  you'll  always  be  taking  one 
slop  or  other  till  you  poison  yourself.  Give  me 
a  pinch  of  your  ladyship's  snuff. 

Lady  M.  This  is  a  mighty  pretty  sort  of  man, 
Colonel,  who  is  he  ? 

Col.  O.  A  young  fellow,  my  lady,  recom 
mended  to  rne. 

Lady  M.  I  protest  he  has  the  sweetest  taste 
for  poetry  ! — He  has  repeated  to  me  two  or 
three  of  his  own  things,  and  I  have  been  telling 
him  of  the  poern  my  late  brother,  .Lord  Jessa- 
my,  made  on  the  mouse  that  was  drowned. 

Col.  O.  Ay,  a  fine  subject  for  a  poem ;  a 
mouse  that  was  drowned  in  a — 

Lady  M.  Hush,  my  dear  colonel,  don't  men 
tion  it ;  to  be  sure  the  circumstance  was  vastly 
indelicate  ;  but  for  the  number  of  lines,  the 
poem  was  as  charming  a  morsel — Pray,  Sir, 
was  there  any  news  when  you  left  London  ? 
any  thing  about  the  East  Indies,  the  ministry, 
or  politics  of  any  kind  ?  I  am  strangely  fond  of 
politics,  but  I  hear  nothing  since  my  Lord  Jes- 
samy's  death  ;  he  used  to  write  to  me  all  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  for  he  was  a  very  great 
politician  himself.  I  have  a  manuscript  speech 
of  his  in  my  cabinet — He  never  spoke  it,  but  it 
is  as  fine  a  thing  as  ever  came  from  man  ! 

Col.  O.  What  is  that  crawling  upon  your 
ladyship's  petticoat? 

Lady  M.  Where  !  where  ! 
j   Col.  O.  Zounds  !  a  spider  with  legs  as  long 
as  my  arm. 

Lady  M.  Oh,  Heavens!  Ah  don't  let  me 
look  at  it !  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  faint !  A  spider ! 
a  spider  !  a  spider!  [Huns  off. 

Col.  O.  Hold  ;  zounds,  let  her  go ;  I  knew 
the  spider  would  set  her  galloping,  with  her 
damned  fuss  about  her  brother,  my  Lord  Jes- 
samy.—  Harman,  come  here. — How  do  you 
like  my  daughter?  Is  the  girl  you  are  in  love 
with  as  handsome  as  this? 

Hur.  In  my  opinion,  Sir. 

Col.  O.  What,  as  handsome  as  Dy  ! — I'll 
lay  you  twenty  pounds  she  has  not  such  a  pair 
of  eyes. — He  tells  me  he's  in  love,  Dy  ;  raging 
mad  for  love,  and,  by  his  t  ilk,  1  begin  to  be 
lieve  him. 

Diana.  Now,  for  my  part,  papa,  I  doubt  it 
very  much  !  though,  by  what  I  heard  the  gen 
tleman  say  just  now  within,  I  find  he  imagines 
the  lady  has  a  violent  partiality  for  him  ;  and 
yet  he  may  be  mistaken  there  too. 

Col.  O.  For  shame,  Dy,  what  mischief  do 
you  mean?  How  can  you  talk  so  tartly  to  a 
poo'r  young  fellow  under  misfortunes?  Give 
him  your  hand,  and  ask  his  pardon. — Don't 
mind  her,  Harman. — For  all  this,  she  is  as 
good-natured  a  little  devil  as  ever  was  born. 

Har.  You  may  remember,  Sir,  I  told  you  be 
fore  dinner,  that  1  had  for  some  time  carried 
on  a  private  correspondence  with  my  lovely 
girl  ;  and  that  her  lather,  whose  consent  we 
despair  of  obtaining,  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
our  happiness. 

CoU  O.  Why  don't  you  carry  her  off  in  spite 
of  him  then? — I  ran  away  with  my  wife — ask 
my  lady  Mary,  she'll  tell  you  the  thing  herself. 
— Her  old  conceited  lord  of  a  father  thought  1 
was  not  good  enough  ;  but  1  mounted  a  garden- 
wall,  notwithstanding  their  chevaux-dtt-frize  of 
broken  glass  bottles,  took  her  out  of  a  three 
pair  of  stairs  window,  and  brought  her  down 
a  ladder  in  my  arms. — By  the  way,  she  would 
have  squeezed  through  a  cat-hole  to  get  at  me. 


— And  1  would  have  taken  her  out  of  the  tower 
of  London,  damme,  if  it  had  been  surrounded 
with  the  three  regiments  of  guards. 

Diana.  But  surely,  papa,  you  would  not  per 
suade  the  gentleman  to  such  a  proceeding  as 
this  is ;  consider  the  noise  it  will  make  in  the 
country  ;  and  if  you  are  known  to  be  the  ad 
viser  and  abettor — 

Col.  O.  Why,  what  do  I  care?  I  say,  if  he 
takes  my  advice  he'll  run  away  with  her,  and 
I'll  give  him  all  the  assistance  I  can. 

Har.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  are  very  kind : 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  more  than 
once  had  the  very  scheme  in  my  head,  if  I 
thought  it  was  feasible,  and  knew  how  to  go 
about  it. 

Col.  O.  Feasible,  and  knew  how  to  go  about 
it !  The  thing's  feasible  enough,  if  the  girl's 
willing  to  go  off  with  you,  and  you  have  spirit 
sufficient  to  undertake  it. 

Har.  O,  as  for  that,  Sir,  I  can  a»swer. 

Diana.  What,  Sir,  that  the  lady  will  be  wil 
ling  to  go  off  with  you  ? 

Har.  No,  Ma'am,  that  I  have  spirit  enough 
to  take  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  go  ;  and  thus 
far  I  dare  venture  to  promise,  that  between 
this  and  to-morrow  morning  1  will  find  out 
whether  she  is  or  not. 

Col.  O.  So  he  ma}' ;  she  lives  but  in  this 
county;  and  tell  her,  Harman,  you  have  met 
with  a  friend  who  is  inclined  to  serve  you. 
You  shall  have  my  post-chaise  at  a  minute's 
warning  ;  and  if  a  hundred  pieces  will  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  you  may  command  'ern. 

Har.  And  are  you  really  serious,  Sir? 

Col.  O.  Serious ;  damme,  if  1  an't.  I  have 
put  twenty  young  fellows  in  the  way  of  getting 
girls  that  they  never  would  have  thought  of: — 
and  bring  her  to  my  house ;  whenever  you 
come  you  shall  have  a  supper  and  a  bed;  but 
you  must  marry  her  first,  because  my  lady  will 
be  squeamish. 

Diana.  Well  but,  my  dear  papa,  upon  my 
word  you  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for : 
suppose  it  was  your  own  case  to  have  a  daugh 
ter  in  such  circumstances,  would  you  be  ob 
liged  to  any  one — 

Col.  O.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy,  who  bid 
you  put  in  your  oar?  However,  Harman,  I 
don't  want  to  set  you  upon  "any  thing;  'tis  no 
affair  of  mine  to  be  sure  ;  I  only  give  you  ad 
vice,  and  tell  you  how  I  would  act  if  1  was  in 
your  place. 

Har.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  quite  charmed 
with  the  advice;  and  since  you  are  ready  to 
stand  my  friend,  I  am  determined  to  follow  it. 

CoL  O.  You  are — 

Har.  Positively — 

Col.  O.  Say  no  more  then  :  here's  my  hand. 

You  understand  me— No  occasion  to  talk- 
any  further  of  it  at  present. 

Diana.  You  had  better  not  give  this  advice, 
papa. 

Col.  O.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy — Harman, 
if  you  don't  carry  her  off,  you  dog,  I'll  never 
forgive  you. 

[Exeunt  COLONEL  OI.DBOY  and  DIANA. 

Har.  Say'st  thou  so !  then  love  renounce 
me,  if  I  drive  not  old  Truepenny's  humour  to 
the  uttermost — Let  me  consider  ; — what  ill  con- 
seauence  can  possibly  attend  it? — The  design 
is  his  own,  as  in  part  will  be  the  execution.— 
He  may  perhaps  be  angry  when  he  finds  out 
the  deceit. — 'Well,  he  deceives  himself;  and 
faults  we  commit  ourselves  we  seldom  find 
much  difficulty  in  pardoning. 
5  L 
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Hence  with  caution,  hence  with  fear, 
Beauty  prompts,  and  nought  shall  stay  me 

Boldly  for  that  prize  I  steer ; 
Rocks,  nor  winds  nor  waves,  dismay  me. 

Vet,  rash  lover,  look  behind, 
Think  what  evils  may  betide  you  ; 

Love  and  fortune  both  are  blind. 
And  you  have  none  else  to  guide  you. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— CLARISSA'S  Dressing-room 
Enter  DIANA  and  MR.  JESSAMY. 

Diana.   Come,   brother,  I  undertake  to  be 

.  mistress  of  the  ceremony  upon  this  occasion, 

and  introduce  you   to  your  first  audience.— 

Miss  Flowerdale  is  not  here,  I  perceive  ;  but 

no  matter — 

Mr.  J.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty  elegant 
dressing-room  this ;  but  confound  our  build 
ers,  or  architects,  as  they  call  themselves, 
they  are  all  errant  stone-masons  ;  not  one  of 
them  knows  the  situation  of  doors,  windows, 
or  chimneys  ;  which  are  as  essential  to  a  room, 
as  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  to  a  countenance. 
Now  if  the  eyes  are  where  the  mouth  should 
be,  and  the  nose  out  of  proportion  and  its 
place,  que lie  horrible  physiognomic  ! 

.Diana.  My  dear  brother,  you  are  not  come 
here  as  a  virtuoso  to  admire  the  temple ;  but 
as  a  votary  to  address  the  deity  to  'whom  it 
belongs.  Show,  I  beseech  you,  a  little  more 
devotion,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  Miss 
Flowerdale  ?  don't  you  think  her  very  hand 
some? 

Mr.  J.  Pale ;— but  that  I  am  determined  she 
shall  remedy  :  for,  as  soon  as  we  are  married, 
I  will  make  her  put  on  rouge.— Let  me  see  ; 
has  she  got  any  in  her  boxes  here  ?  veritable 
toilet  a  PA  ngloise.  N  othing  but  a  bottle  of  Hun 
gary-water,  two  or  three  rows  of  pins,  a  pa 
per  of  patches,  and  a  little  bole-armoniac  by 
way  of  tooth-powder. 

Diana.  Brother,  I  would  fain  give  you  some 
advice  upon  this  occasion,  which  may  be  of 
service  to  you.  You  are  now  going  to  enter 
tain  a  young  lady — Let  me  prevail  upon  you 
to  lay  aside  those  airs,  on  account  of  which 
some  people  are  impertinent  enough  to  call 
you  a  coxcomb ;  for  I  am  afraid  she  may  be 
apt  to  think  you  a  coxcomb  too,  as  I  assure 
you  she  is  very  capable  of  distinguishing. 

Mr.J.  So  much  the  worse  forme.— If  she 
is  capable  of  distinguishing,  I  shall  meet  with 
a  terrible  repulse.  I  don't  believe  she'll  have 

Diana.  I  don't  believe  she  will, 
Mr.  J.  Go  on,  sister,— ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Diana.   I  protest  I  am  serions— Though  I 
perceive  you  have  more  faith  in  the  counsellor 
before  you  there,  the  looking-glass.    But  irive 
me  leave  to  tell  you  it  is  not  a  powdered  head 
a  laced  coat,  a  grimace,  a  shrug,  a  bow,  or 
>w  pert  phrases,  learned  by  rote,  that  con 
stitute  he  power  of  pleasing  all  women. 

Mr.  J.  You  had  better  return  to  the  gentle 
man  and  give  him  his  tea,  my  dear. 
Diana.  These  qualifications  we  find  in  our 
irrots  and  monkeys.    I  would  undertake  to 

fern  ft  I?  «V  rC«  W6ek8'  the  fashionable 
jargon  of  halt  the  fine  men  about  town  ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  allowed,  that  pug  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  is  a  gentleman  as  degaZl  and 
alluring  as  most  of  them. 

Ladies   pray  admire  a  figure, 
Fait  sflon  le  dernier  gout. 


First,  his  hat,  in  size  no  bigger 

Than  a  Chinese  woman's  shoe  ; 

Six  yards  of  ribbon  bind 

His  hair  en  baton  behind  ; 

While  his  foretop's  so  high, 

That  in  the  crown  he  may  vie 

With  the  tufted  cockatoo. 

Then  his  waist  so  long  and  taper 

Tis  an  absolute  thread-paper : 

Maids,  resist  him,  you  that  can  ! 

Odd's  life,  if  this  is  all  th'  affair, 

I'll  clap  a  hat  on,  club  my  hair, 

And  call  myself  a  man.  [Exit. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

Clar.  Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  to  desire  a  few 

moments'    private  conversation  with  you I 

hope  you  will  excuse  it — I  am  really  greatly 
embarrassed.    But  in  an  affair  of  such  imme 
diate  consequence  to  us  both — 
[MR.  JESSAMY  places  chairs,  and  seats  himself. 

Mr.  J.  My  dear  creature,  don't  be  embar 
rassed  before  me  ;  I  should  be  extremely  sor 
ry  to  strike  you  with  any  awe ;  but  this  is  a 
-ecies  of  mauvaise  honte,  which  the  company 

shall  introduce  you  to,  will  soon  cure  you  of. 

Clar.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  don't  under- 
stand  you. 

Mr.  J.  Perhaps  you  may  be  under  some  un 
easiness  lest  1  should  not  be  quite  so  warm  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  affair  as  you  could 
wish :  it  is  true,  with  regard  to  quality,  I 
might  do  better  ;  and,  with  regard  to  fortune, 
full  as  well— But  you  please  me— Upon  my 
soul,  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  more 
agreeable  to  me  a  great  while. 

Clar.  Pray,  Sir,  keep  your  seat. 

Mr.  J.  Mauvaise  honte,  again.  My  dear 
there  is  nothing  in  these  little  familiarities  be 
tween  you  and  me— When  we  are  married,  I 
shall  do  every  thing  to  render  your  life  happy. 

Clar.  Ah  !  Sir,  pardon  me.    The  happiness 

iSy  lifei  dePends  uP°n  a  circumstance— 

Mr.  J.  Oh !  I  understand  you — You  have 
been  told  I  suppose  of  the  Italian  opera  girl- 
rat  people's  tongues — However,  'tis  true,  I 
had  an  affair  with  her  at  Naples,  and  she  is 
now  here.  But,  be  satisfied :  I'll  give  her  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  send  her  about  her 
business. 

T  C?r*TMe'  Sir!  *  Protest  nobody  told  me— 
ixwd !  I  never  heard  any  such  thing,  or  in 
quired  about  it. 

Mr.  J.  Nor  have  they  not  been  chattering 
to  you  of  my  affair  at  Pisa,  with  the  Princi- 
pessa  del— 

Clar.  No.  indeed,  Sir. 

Mr.  J.  Well,  I  was  afraid  they  might,  be- 
ause  m  this  rude  country— But,  why  silent 
on  a  sudden  ?--don't  be  afraid  to  speak. 

C tar.  No,  Sir,  I  will  come  to  the  subject  on 
which  I  took  the  liberty  to  trouble  you.— In- 

S? '    r  ve  greatreliance  on  your  generosity. 

Mr.  J.  You'll  find  me  generous  as  a  prince, 
depend  on't. 

Clar.  I  am  blessed,  Sir,  with  one  of  the  best 
L8k9*J  l  never  ?et  disobeyed  him;  in 
A  I-^.ave  had  llttle  merit;  for  his  com 
mands  hitjerto  have  only  been  to  secure  my 
own  felicity. 

Mr.  J.  jtyri^  ma  ch£r€ 

Clar.  But  now    Sir,  I  am  under  the  shock- 

fetS forever  *******  ^    °r  being 

Mr.  J.  Hem ! 

Clar.  Our  union  is  impossible—therefore, 
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since  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  let  me  entreat  per 
mission  to  make  you  my  friend.  f Exit. 
Mr.  J.  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  JENKINS. 

Jenk.  Do  you  call,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  J.  Hark  you,  old  gentleman  ;  who  are 
you? 

Jenk.  Sir,  my  name  is  Jenkins. 

Mr.  J.  Oh  !  you  are  Sir  John  Flowerdale's 
steward  ;  a  servant  he  puts  confidence  in. 

Jenk.  Sir,  I  have  served  Sir  John  Flower- 
dale  many  years. 

Mr.  J,  Then,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  shall  condescend 
to  speak  to  you.  Does  your  master  know  who 
1  am  ?  Does  he  know,  Sir,  that  I  am  likely  to 
be  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  ?  That  I  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  that  I  have  passed 
through  all  Europe  with  distinguished  eclat ; 
that  I  refused  the  daughter  of  Mynheer  Van 
Slokenfolk,  the  great  Dutch  burgomaster  ;  and 
that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
bred  a  protestant,  I  might  have  married  the 
niece  of  his  present  holiness  the  Pope,  with  a 
fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  piastres,  Mr. 
Jenkins  ? 

Jenk.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  my  master  has  all  the 
respect  imaginable — 

Mr.  J.  Then,  Mr.  Tomkins,  how  comes  he, 
after  my  showing  an  inclination  to  be  allied  to 
his  family  ;  how  comes  he,  I  say,  to  bring  me 
to  this  house  to  be  affronted  ?  1  have  let  his 
daughter  go ;  but  I  think  I  was  in  the  wrong  ; 
for  a  woman  that  insults  me  is  no  more  safe 
than  a  man.  I  have  brought  a  lady  to  reason 
before  now  for  giving  me  saucy  language  ;  and 
left  her  male  friends  to  revenge  it,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Jenk.  Pray,  good  Sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  J.  Why,  Sir,  this  is  the  matter,  Sir— 
your  master's  daughter,  Sir,  has  behaved  to  me 
with  damned  insolence  and  impertinence ;  and 
you  may  tell  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  first,  with 
regard  to  her,  that  I  think  she  is  a  silly,  igno 
rant,  awkward,  ill-bred,  country  puss.  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Jenk.  Oh !  Sir,  for  Heaven's  sake- 
Mr.  J.  And"that,  with  regard  to  himself,  he 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  old,  doting,  ridiculous, 
country  squire  ;  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  men  or  things  ;  and  that  he  is  below  my 
notice,  if  it  were  not  to  despise  him,  Mr.  Jen 
kins. 

Jenk,  Good  lord  !  good  lord  ! 

Mr.  J.  And  advise  him  and  his  daughter  to 
keep  out  of  my  way  ;  for,  by  'gad,  I  will  af 
front  them  in  the  first  place  1  meet  them— And, 
if  your  master  is  for  carrying  things  further, 
tell  him  I  fence  better  than  any  man  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Simkins.  [ Exit. 

Jenk.  Tomkins !  Wilkins !  Hopkins !  and 
Simkins  !  what  does  he  mean  ? — I  must  go  and 
inform  Sir  John  of  what  has  happened,  but  I 
will  not  tell  him  of  the  outrageous  behaviour 
of  this  young  spark  ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  spirit, 
and  would  resent  it.  'Egad,  my  own  fingers 
itched  to  be  at  him,  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as  stout 
as  he  is,  I  fancy  these  old  fists  would  give  him 
a  bellyful.  He  complains  of  Miss  Clarissa; 
but  she  is  incapable  of  treating  him  in  the  man 
ner  he  says.  Perhaps  she  may  have  behaved 
with  some  coldness  towards  him ;  and  yet  that 
is  a  mystery  to  me  too. 

We  all  say  the  man  was  exceedingly  knowing, 
And  knowing  most  surely  was  he, 

Who  found  out  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  [ing, 
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Nor  was  he  in  knowledge  far  from  it, 
Who  first  mark'd  the  course  of  a  comet ; 

To  what  it  was  owing, 

Its  coming  and  going, 
Its  wanderings  hither  and  thither  ; 

But  the  man  that  divines 

A  lady's  designs, 

Their  cause  or  effect, 

In  any  respect, 
Is  wiser  than  both  put  together.  [Exit. 

SCENE  ///.—SIR   JOHN  FLOWERDALE'S 
Garden. 

View  of  caned,  by  moonlight ;  statues,  flowering, 
shrubs,  8fc. 

Enter  LIONEL,  leading  CLARISSA. 

Lwn.  Hist — methought  I  heard  a  noise — 
should  we  be  surprised  together,  at  a  juncture 
so  critical,  what  might  be  the  consequence— I 
know  not  how  it  is ;  but.  at  this  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life,  I  feel  a  damp,  a  tremor  at 
my  heart — 

Clar.  Then,  what  should  I  do  ?  If  you  trem 
ble,  I  ought  to  be  terrified  indeed,  who  have 
discovered  sentiments,  which  perhaps  I  should 
have  hid,  with  a  frankness,  that,  by  a  man  less 
generous,  less  noble-minded  than  yourself, 
might  be  construed  to  my  disadvantage. 

Lion.  Oh !  wound  me  not  with  so  cruel  an 
expression — You  love  me,  and  have  conde 
scended  to  confess  it — You  have  seen  my  tor 
ments,  and  been  kind  enough  to  pity  them— the 
world  indeed,  may  blame  you — 

Clar.  And  yet,  was  it  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  what  could  the  most  malicious  suggest? 
They  could  but  say,  that  truth  and  sincerity 
got  the  better  of  forms ;  that  the  tongue  dared 
to  speak  the  honest  sensations  of  the  mind ; 
that,  while  you  aimed  at  improving  my  under 
standing,  you  engaged  and  conquered  my 
heart. 

Lion.  And  is  it,  is  it  possible  ? 

Clar.  Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me  :  what  I 
have  done  has  not  been  lightly  imagined,  nor 
rashly  undertaken  :  it  is  the  work  of  reflection, 
of  conviction  ;  my  love  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  my 
own  fancy,  but  a  tribute  to  your  worth  ;  did  I 
think  there  was  a  more  deserving  man  in  the 
world — 

Lion.  If  to  dote  on  you  more  than  life,  be  to 
deserve  you,  so  far  1  have  merit ;  if  to  have 
no  wish,  no  hope,  no  thought,  but  you,  can  en 
title  me  to  the  envied  distinction  of  a  moment's 
regard,  so  far  I  dare  pretend. 

Clar.  That  I  have  this  day  refused  a  man, 
with  whom  I  could  not  be  happy,  I  make  no 
merit :  born  for  quiet  and  simplicity,  the 
crowds  of  the  world,  the  noise  attending  pomp 
and  distinction,  have  no  charms  for  me  ;  I  wisli 
to  pass  my  life  in  rational  tranquillity,  with  a 
friend  whose  virtues  I  can  respect,  whose  ta 
lents  I  can  admire ;  who  will  make  my  esteem 
the  basis  of  my  affection. 

Lion.  O  charming  creature  !  yes,  let  me  in 
dulge  the  flattering  idea;  formed  with  the 
same  sentiments,  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
tender  passion  for  each  other,  nature  designed 
us  to  compose  that  sacred  union,  which  nothing 
but  death  can  annul. 

Clar.  One  only  thing  remember.  Secure  in 
each  other's  affections,  here  we  must  rest ;  I 
would  not  give  my  father  a  moment's  pain,  to 
purchase  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Lion.  Command,  dispose  of  me  as  you  please; 
angels  take  cognizance  of  the  vows  of  inno* 
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cence  and  virtue  ;  and  I  will  believe  that  our 
are  already  registered  in  Heaven. 
Clar.  1  will  believe  so  too. 

Go,  and,  on  ray  truth  relying, 
Comfort  to  your  cares  applying, 
Bid  each  doubt  and  sorrow  flying, 

Leave  to  peace  and  loVe>your  Breast. 
Go.  and  may  the  powers  that  hear  us, 
Still,  as  kind  protectors  near  us, 
Through  our  troubles  safely  steer  us 

To  a  port  of  joy  and  rest.  [Exit 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE. 

Sir  J.  Who's  there  ?  Lionel ! 

Lion.  Heavens  !  'tis  Sir  John  Flowerdale. 

.VirJ.  Who's  there? 

Lion.  'Tis  I,  Sir ;  I  am  here,  Lionel. 

Sir  J.  My  dear  lad,  I  have  been  searching 
for  you  this  half  hour,  and  was  at  last  told  you 
had  come  into  the  garden  ;  I  have  a  piece  of 
news,  which  I  dare  swear  will  shock  and  sur 
prise  you ;  my  daughter  has  refused  Colonel 
Oldboy's  son,  who  is  this  minute  departed  the 
house  in  violent  resentment  of  her  ill  treatment 

Lion.  Perhaps,  Sir,  the  gentleman  may  have 
been  too  impetuous,  and  offended  Miss  Flower- 
dale's  delicacy — certainly  nothing  else  could 
occasion — 

Sir  J.  Heaven  only  knows — I  think,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  settled  aversion,  and  surely 
her  affections  are  not  engaged  elsewhere. 

Lion.  Engaged,  Sir— No,  Sir. 

Vir  J.  I  think  not,  Lionel. 

Lion.  You  may  be  positive,  Sir. — I'm  sure — 

Sir  J.  O  worthy  young  man,  whose  integ 
rity,  openness,  and  every  good  quality  have  ren 
dered  thee  dear  to  me  as  my  own  child  ;  I  see 
this  affair  troubles  you  as  much  as  it  does  me. 

Linn.  It  troubles  me  indeed,  Sir. 

Sir  J.  However,  my  particular  disappoint 
ment  ought  not  to  be  detrimental  to  you,  nor 
shall  it:  I  well  know  how  irksome  it  is  to  a 
generous  mind  to  live  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance,  and  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to 
make  you  easy  for  life. 

Lion.  Sir  John,  the  situation  of  my  mind  at 
present  is  a  little  disturbed— spare  me— 1  be 
seech  you,  spare  me  ;  why  will  you  persist  in 
a  goodness  that  makes  me  ashamed  of  myself  ? 

SirJ.  There  is  an  estate  in  this  county 
which  I  purchased  some  years  ago ;  by  me  it 
will  never  be  missed,  and  whoever  marries  my 
daughter  will  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
my  disposing  of  such  a  trifle  for  my  own  grat 
ification.  On  the  present  marriage,  I  intended 
to  perfect  a  deed  of  gift  in  your  favour,  which 

s  been  for  some  time  prepared  ;  my  lawyer 
has  this  day  completed  it,  and  it  is  yours,  my 
dear  Lionel,  with  every  good  wish  that  the 
warmest  friend  can  bestow. 

Lion.  Sir,  if  you  presented  a  pistol  with  de 
sign  to  shoot  me,  1  would  submit  to  it ;  but 
you  must  excuse  me,  1  cannot  lay  myself  un- 
<!er  more  obligations. 
Sir  J.  Your  delicacy  carries  you  too  far;  in 

u!IS'ii  *CM         a  favour  on  UJyself':   however, 

II  talk  no  more  on  this  subject  at  present 

|'t  us  walk  towards  the  house,  our  friends 

II  depart  else  without  my  bidding   them 

''*•'"•  [Exeunt. 

Enter  DIANA  and  CLARISSA. 
/>i.i».i.  So  then,  my  dear  Clarissa,  you  rrallv 
give  credit  to  the   ravings    of   that    French 
wretch,  with  regard  to  a  plurality  of  worlds? 


Clar.  I  don't  make  it  an  absolute  article  of 
belief,  but  I  think  it  an  ingenious  conjecture, 
with  great  probability  on  its  side. 

Diana.  And  we  are  a  moon  to  the  moon  ! 
Nay,  child,  I  know  something  of  astronomy, 
but  that  —  that  little  shining  thing  there,  which 
seems  not  much  larger  than  a  silver  plate, 
should  perhaps  contain  great  cities  like  Lon 
don  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  they  may  have 
kings  there  and  parliaments,  and  plays  and 
operas,  and  people  of  fashion  !  Lord,  the  peo 
ple  of  fashion  in  the  moon  must  be  strange 
creatures. 

Clar.  Methinks,  Venus  shines  very  bright  in 
yonder  corner. 

Diana.  Venus  !  O  pray  let  me  look  at  Venus  ; 
I  suppose,  if  there  are  any  inhabitants  there 
they  must  be  all  lovers. 

Enter  LIONEL. 

Lion.  Was  ever  such  a  wretch  —  I  can't  stay 
a  moment  in  a  place  ;  where  is  my  repose  ?  _ 
led  with  my  virtue.  Was  I  then  born  for 
alsehood  and  dissimulation  ?  I  was,  I  was, 
and  I  live  to  be  conscious  of  it  ;  to  impose 
upon  my  friend  ;  to  betray  my  benefactor,  and 
le  to  hide  my  ingratitude—  a  monster  in  a 
moment  —  No,  I  may  be  the  most  unfortunate 
of  men,  but  I  will  not  be  the  most  odious  • 
while  my  heart  is  yet  capable  of  dictating  what 
s  honest,  I  will  obey  its  voice. 

Enter  COLONEL  OLDBOY  and  HARMAN. 

Col.  O.  Dy,  where  are  you  ?  What  the  mis- 
hief,  is  this  a  time  to  be  walking  in  the  gar- 
en  ?  The  coach  has  been  ready  this  half  hour, 
nd  your  mamma  is  waiting  for  you. 

Diana.  I  am  learning  astronomy,  Sir;  do 
ou  know,  papa,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  ? 

Crt.  O.  Hussy,  you  are  half  a  lunatic  your- 
ell;  come  here;  things  have  gone  just  as  I 
magined  they  would,  the  girl  has  refused  your 
brother;  I  knew  he  must  disgust  her. 

Diana.  Women  will  want  taste  now  and 
then,  Sir. 

Col.  O.  But  1  must  talk  to  the  young  lady  a 

Bar.  Well,  I  have  had  a  long  conference 
with  your  father  about  the  elopement,  and  he 
continues  firm  in  his  opinion  that  I  ought  to 
attempt  it:  in  short,  all  the  necessary  opera 
tions  are  settled  between  us,  and  I  am  to  leave 
his  house  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  can  but 
persuade  the  young  lady— 

Diana.  Ay,  but  1  hope  the  young  lady  will 
Have  more  sense—  Lord,  how  can  you  teaxe  me 
with  your  nonsense.  Come,  Sir,  isn't  it  time 
?  Her  ladyshiP  wil1  be 


Col.  O.  Friend  Lionel,  good  night  to  you  • 

liss  Clarissa,  my  dear,  though  I  am  father  to 

the  puppy  who  has  displeased  you,  give  me  a 

forlt'  y°U  SefVed  hlm  right>  and  1  thdDk  you 

FINALE. 

Col  O.  O  what  a  night  is  here  for  love  ! 

Cynthia  brightly  shining  above  ; 

Among  the  trees, 

To  the  sighing  breeze, 

fountains  tinkling; 

Stars  a  twinkling  : 
Diana.    O  what  a  night  is  here  for  lore  ! 

bo  may  the  morn  propitious  prove  ; 
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And  so  it  will,  if  right  I  guess  ; 

For  sometimes  light, 

As  well  as  night, 

A  lover's  hopes  may  bless. 

Diana.    Farewell,  my  friend, 
May  gentle  rest 

Calm  each  tumult  in  your  breast, 
Every  pain  and  fear  remove. 

Lion.      What  have  I  done  ? 

Where  shall  I  run, 

With  grief  and  shame  at  once  op- 
press'd ; 

How  my  own  upbraidings  shun, 

Or  meet  my  friend  distress'd  ? 
Clar.       Hark,  to  Philomel,  how  sweet, 

From  yonder  elm. 

Col.  O.  Tweet,  tweet,  tweet,  tweet. 
All.         O  what  a  night  is  here  for  love  ! 

But  vainly  nature  strives  to  move. 

Nor  nightingale  among  the  trees, 

Nor   twinkling  stars,   nor  sighing 
breeze, 

Nor  murmuring  streams, 

Nor  Phoebus'  beams, 

Can  charm  unless  the  heart's  at  ease. 
[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  COLONEL  OLDBOY'S 
House. 

Enter  HARMAN,  hooted,  followed  by  DIANA. 

Diana.  Pr'ythee,  hear  me. 

Har.  My  dear,  what  would  you  say? 

Diana.  I  am  afraid  of  the  step  we  are  going 
to  take ;  indeed  I  am :  'tis  true,  my  father  is 
the  contriver  of  it ;  but  really  on  considera 
tion,  I  think  I  should  appear  less  culpable  if 
he  was  not  so  ;  I  am  at  once  criminal  myself, 
and  rendering  him  ridiculous. 

Har.  Do  you  love  me-? 

Diana.  Suppose  I  do,  you  give  me  a  very  ill 
proof  of  your  love  for  me,  when  you  would 
take  advantage  of  my  tenderness,  to  blind  my 
reason  :  how  can  you  have  so  little  regard  for 
my  honour  as  to  sacrifice  it  to  a  vain  triumph  ? 
for  it  is  in  that  light  I  see  the  rash  action  you 
are  forcing  me  to  commit ;  nay,  methinks  my 
consenting  to  it  should  injure  me  in  your  own 
esteem.  When  a  woman  forgets  what  she 
owes  herself,  a  lover  should  set  little  value 
upon  any  thing  she  gives  to  him. 

Har.  Can  you  suppose  then,  can  you  ima 
gine,  that  my  passion  will  ever  make  me  forget 
the  veneration— And  an  elopement  is  nothing, 
when  it  is  on  the  road  to  matrimony. 

Diana.  At  best  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of 
disobedience  and  indiscretion;  and  is  it  no 
thing  to  a  young  woman  what  the  world  says 
of  her?  Ah  !  my  good  friend,  be  assured  such 
a  disregard  of  the  world  is  the  first  step  to 
wards  deserving  its  reproaches. 

Har.  But  the  necessity  we  are  under — Man 
kind  has  too  much  good  sense,  too  much  good 
nature — 

Diana.  Eveiy  one  has  good  sense  enough  to 
see  other  people's  faults,  and  good  nature 
enough  to  overlook  their  own.  Besides,  the 
most  sacred  things  may  be  made  an  ill  use  of, 
and  even  marriage  itself,  if  indecently  and  im 
properly — 

Har.  Come,  get  yourself  ready:  where  is 
your  band-box,  hat  and  cloak  ?  Slip  into  the 
garden ;  be  there  at  the  iron  gate,  which  you 


showed  me  just  now;  and  as  the  post-chaise 
conies  round,  I  v/ill  step  and  take  you  in. 

Diana.  Dear  Harman,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
desist. 

Har.  Dear  Diana,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  go 
on. 

Diitna.  I  shall  never  have  resolution  to  carry 
me  through  it. 

Har.  We  shall  have  four  horses  my  dear, 
and  they  will  assist  us. 

Diana.  In  short — 1— cannot  go  with  you. 

Har.  But  before  me — Into  the  garden- 
Wont  you  ?  [Exit  DIANA  on  one  side. 

Enter  COLONEL  OLDBOY,  on  the  other. 

Col.  O.  Hey-day !  what's  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  Who  is  .  it  went  out  of  the  room  there  ? 
Have  you  and  my  daughter  been  in  conference, 
Mr.  Harman  ? 

Har.  Yes,  faith,  Sir,  she  has  been  taking  me 
to  task  here  very  severely  with  regard  to  this 
affair ;  and  she  has  said  so  much  against  it, 
and  put  it  into  such  a  strange  light — 

Col.  O.  A  busy,  impertinent  baggage  ;  'egad, 
I  wish  1  had  catched  her  meddling,  and  after 
I  ordered  her  not:  but  you  have  sent  to  the 
girl,  and  you  say,  she  is  ready  to  go  with  you  ; 
you  must  "not  disappoint  her  now. 

Har.  No,  no,  colonel ;  I  always  have  polite 
ness  enough  to  hear  a  lady's  reasons,  but  con 
stancy  enough  to  keep  a  will  of  my  own. 

Col.  O.  Very  well— now  let  me  ask  you-— 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  proper,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  have  a  letter  ready  writ  for  the 
father,  to  let  him  know  who  has  got  his  daugh 
ter,  and  so  forth  ? 

Har.  Certainly,  Sir ;  and  I'll  write  it  direct- 
ty- 

Col.  O.  You  write  it !  you  be  damned  !  I  wont 
trust  you  with  it ;  I  tell  you,  Harman,  you'll 
commit  some  cursed  blunder  if  you  don't  leave 
the  management  of  this  whole  affair  to  me  :  I 
have  writ  the  letter  for  you  myself. 

Har.  Have  you,  Sir  ? 

Col.  O.  Ay— here,  read  it ;  I  think  it's  the 
thing  ;  however  you  are  welcome  to  make  any 
alteration. 

Har.  [Reads.]  Sir,  1  have  loved  your  daugh 
ter  a  great  while  secretly  ;  she  assures  me  there 
is  no  hopes  of  your  consenting  to  our  marriage;  I 
therefore  take  her  without  it.  I  am  a  gentleman 
who  will  use  her  well :  and  when  y:-u  consider  the 
matter,  I  dare  sicear  you  will  be  willing  to  give 
her  a  fortune.  If  not,  you  will  find  I  dare  behave 
myself  like  a  man — A  word  to  the  wise — you  may 
expect  to  hear  from  me  in  another  style. 

Col.  O.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
must  do  with  this  letter :  as  soon  as  you  have 
got  off  with  the  girl,  Sir,  send  your  servant 
back  to  leave  it  at  the  house,  with  orders  to 
have  it  delivered  to  the  old  gentleman. 

Har.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will,  colonel. 

Col.  O.  But,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  be 
lieve  you'll  get  the  girl :  come,  Harman,  I'll 
bet  you  a  buck  and  six  dozen  of  Burgundy, 
that  you  wont  have  spirit  enough  to  bring  this 
affair  to  a  crisis. 

Har.  And  I  say  done  first,  colonel. 

Col.  O.  Then  look  into  the  court  there,  Sir ; 
a  chaise  with  four  of  the  prettiest  bay  geldings 
in  England,  with  two  boys  in  scarlet  and  sil 
ver  jackets,  that  will  whisk  you  along. 

Har.  Boys  !  Colonel  ?  Little  Cupids,  to  trans 
port  me  to  the  summit  of  my  desires. 
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<•«/.  O.  Ay,  but  for  all  that,  it  mayn't  be 
amiss  for  me  to  talk  to  them  a  little  out  of  the 
wiudow  for  you.  Dick,  come  hither ;  you  are 
to  go  with  this  gentleman,  and  do  whatever 
he  bids  you,  and  take  into  the  chaise  whoever 
he  pleases,  and  drive  like  devils,  do  you  hear ; 
but  be  kind  to  the  dumb  beasts. 

/for.  Leave  that  to  me,  Sir— And  so,  my 
dear  colonel,  ban  voyage  I  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  MARY  OLDBOY,  and  JENNY. 

Lady  M.  Mr.  Oldboy,  here  is  a  note  from 
Sir  John  Flowerdale ;  it  is  addressed  to  me, 
entreating  my  son  to  come  over  there  again 
this  morning.  A  maid  brought  it :  she  is  in 
the  anti-chamber— We  had  better  speak  to  her 
— Child,  child,  why  don't  you  come  in? 

Jenny.  I  choose  to  stay  where  I  am,  if  your 
ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  M.  Stay  where  yon  are  ?  why  so  ? 

Jenny.  I  am  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman 
there. 

Col.  O.  Afraid  of  me,  hussy? 

Lady  M.  Pray,  colonel,  have  patience- 
Afraid— Here  is  something  at  the  bottom  of 
this— What  did  you  mean  by  that  expression, 
child  ? 

Jenny.  Why  the  Colonel  knows  very  well, 
Madam ;  he  wanted  to  be  rude  with  me  yester- 

*ladv  M.  Oh,  Mr.  Oldboy  ! 

Col.  O.  Lady  Mary  don't  provoke  me,  but 
let  me  talk  to  the  girl  about  her  business.  How 
came  you  to  bring  this  note  here  ? 

Jenny.  Why,  Sir  John  gave  it  to  me,  to  de 
liver  to  my  uncle  Jenkins,  and  I  took  it  down 
to  his  house ;  but  while  we  were  talking  to 
gether,  he  remembered  that  he  had  some  busi 
ness  with  Sir  John,  so  he  desired  me  to  bring 
it,  because  he  said  it  was  not  proper  to  be  sent 
by  any  of  the  common  servants. 

Lady  M.  Colonel,  look  in  my  face,  and  help 
blushing  if  you  can. 

Col.  O.  What  the  plague's  the  matter,  my 
lady  ?  I  have  not  b*en  wronging  you  now,  as 
you  call  it. 

Jenny.  Indeed,  Madam,  he  offered  to  make 
me  his  kept  Madam  ;  I  am  sure  his  usage  of 
me  put  me  into  such  a  twitter,  that  1  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing  all  the  day  after. 

Lady  M.  I  don't  doubt  it,thoiigh  1  so  lately 
forgave  him  ;  but,  as  the  poet  says,  his  sex  is 
all  deceit.  Read  Pamela,  child,  and  resist 
temptation. 

Jenny.  Yes,  Madam,  I  will. 

CuL  O.  Why  1  tell  you,  my  lady,  it  was  all 
a  joke. 

Jenny.  No,  Sir,  it  was  no  joke  :  you  made 

ine  a  proffer  of  money,  so  you  did,  whereby  I 

,  told  you,  you  had  a  lady  of  your  own,  and  that 

though  she  was  old  you  had  no  right  to  despise 

her. 

Lady  M.  And  how  dare  you,  mistress,  make 
use  of  my  name  ?  Is  it  tor  such  trollops  as 
you  to  talk  of  persons  of  distinction  behind  their 
backs? 

Jenny.  Why,  Madam,  I  only  said  you  was  in 
years. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale  shall  be  in 
formed  of  your  impertinence,  and  you  shall  be 
turned  out  of  the  family  ;  I  see  you  are  a  con- 
lidf  nt  creature,  and  I  believe  you  are  no  better 
than  you  should  be. 

J<  miy.  I  scorn  your  words,  Madam. 

Lndy  M.  Get  out  of  the  room  ;  how  dare  you 
•tair  in  this  room  to  talk  impudently  to  me  ? 

Jenny.  Very  Well,  Madam,  I  shall  let  my 
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lady  know  how  you  have  used  me  ;  but  I  sha'n't 
b-  turned  out  of  my  place,  Madam,  nor  at  a 
loss  if  I  am ;  and  if  you  are  angry  with  every 
one  that  wont  say  you  are  young,  I  believe 
there  is  very  few  you  will  keep  friends  with. 
1  wonder,  I'm  sure,  why  this  fuss  should  be 

made  ;  _    . 

For  my  part  I  am  neither  asham  d  nor  afraid 
Of  what  I  ha^e  done,  nor  of  what  I  have  said 
A  servant  I  hope  is  no  slave  ; 
And  though,  to  their  shames, 
Some  ladies  call  names 
I  know  better  how  to  behave. 
Times  are  not  so  bad, 
If  occasion  I  had, 

Nor  my  character  such  I  need  starve  on  t. 
And  for  going  away, 
I  don't  want  to  stay  ; 
And  so  I'm  your  ladyship  s  servant.    [Lxtt. 

Enter  MR.  JESSAMY. 

Mr.  J.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Lady  M.  I  will  have  a  separate  maintenance, 
I  will  indeed.  Only  a  new  instance  of  your 
father's  infidelity,  my  dear.  Then  with  such 
low  wretches,  farmers'  daughters  and  servant 
wenches ;  but  any  thing  with  a  cap  on,  'tis  all 
the  same  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you,  that  those  practices  very  ill  suit  the  char 
acter  which  you  ought  to  endeavour  to  support 
in  the  world. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  a  recompense  for  my  love 
and  regard  ?  I,  who  have  been  tender  and  faith 
ful  as  a  turtle  dove. 

Mr.  J.  A  man  of  your  birth  and  distinction 
should,  methinks,  have  views  of  a  higher  na 
ture,  than  such  low,  such  vulgar  libertinism. 

Lady  M.  Consider  my  birth  and  family  too  ; 
Lady  Mary  Jessamy  might  have  had  the  best 
matches  in  England. 

Mr.  J.  Then,  Sir,  your  gray  hairs. 

Lady  M.  1  that  have  brought  you  so  many 
lovely  sweet  babes. 

Mr.  J.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  a  reflection  on  me. 

Lady  M.  The  heinous  sin  too — 

Mr.  J.  Indeed,  Sir,  1  blush  for  you.. 

Col.  O.  'Sdeath  and  fire,  you  little  effeminate 
puppy,  do  you  know  who  you  talk  to  ? — And 
you,  Madam,  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? — Get 
up  to  your  chamber,  or  zounds !  I'll  make 
such  a— 

Lady  M.  Ah !  my  dear,  come  away  from 
him.  [Exit. 

Col.  O.  Am  I  to  be  tutored  and  called  to  ac 
count? 

Enter  SERVANT. 

How  now,  you  scoundrel,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Serv.  A  letter,  Sir. 

Col  O.  A  letter  from  whom,  sirrah  ? 

Serv.  The  gentleman's  servant,  an?t  please 
your  honour,  that  left  this  just  now  in  the  post- 
chaise — the  gentleman  my  young  lady  went 
away  with. 

Col.  O.  Your  young  lady,  sirrah— Your 
young  lady  went  away  with  no  gentleman, 
you  dog— What  gentleman  ?  What  young  lady, 
sirrah  ? 

Mr.  J.  With  your  leave,  Sir,  I'll  open  the 
letter. 

Ctl.  O.  What  are  you  going  to  do,  you  jack 
anapes  ?  you  sha'n't  open  a  letter  of  mine— Dy 
— Diana — Somebody  call  my  daughter  to  me 
there— [Read*.]  To  John  Oldboy,  Esq.— Sir,— 1 
have  loved  your  daughter  a  great  while  secretly 
—Contenting  to  our  marriage — 
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Mr.  J.  So,  so. 

Col.  O.  You  villain— you  dog,  what  is  it  you 
have  brought  me  here? 

Serv.  Please  your  honour,  if  you'll  have  pa 
tience,  I'll  tell  your  honour — As  I  told  your 
honour  before,  the  gentleman's  servant  that 
went  off  just  now  in  the  post  chaise,  came  to 
the  gate,  and  left  it  after  his  master  was  gone. 
I  saw  my  young  lady  go  into  the  chaise  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  J.  Why,  colonel  this  is  your  own  hand. 

Col.  O.  Call  all  the  servants  in  the  house, 
let  horses  be  saddled  directly — every  one  take 
a  different  road. 

Serv.  Why,  your  honour,  Dick  said  it  was 
by  your  own  orders. 

Col.  O.  My  orders,  rascal  ?  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  run  away  with  another  gentleman's 
daughter— Dy— Diana  Oldboy. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

Mr.  J.  Don't  waste  your  lungs  to  no  pur 
pose,  Sir ;  your  daughter  is  half  a  dozen  miles 
off  by  this  time. 

Col.  O.  Sirrah,  you  have  been  bribed  to  fur 
ther  the  scheme  of  a  pickpocket  here. 

Mr.  J.  Besides,  the  matter  is  entirely  of 
your  own  contriving,  as  well  as  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  this  elegant  epistle. 

Col.  O.  You  are  a  coxcomb,  and  I'll  disin 
herit  you  ;  the  letter  is  none  of  my  writing  ;  it 
was  writ  by  the  devil,  and  the  devil  contrived 
it.  Diana,  Margaret,  my  Lady  Mary,  William, 
John—  [Exit. 

Mr.  J.  I  am  very  glad  of  this,  prodigiously 
glad  of  it,  upon  my  honour— he,  he,  he !— it 
will  be  a  jest  this  hundred  years.  [Hells  ring 
violently  on  both  sides.']  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

0  !  her  ladyship  has  heard  of  it,  and  is  at  her 
bell ;  and  the  colonel  answers  her.    A  pretty 
duet,  but  a  little  too  much  upon  the  fortt,  me- 
thinks :  it  would  be  a  diverting  thing  now,  -to 
stand  unseen  at  the  old  gentleman's  elbow. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  COLONEL  OLDBOY,  with  one  boot,  a 
great  coat  on  his  arm,  fyc.  followed  by  several 
SERVANTS. 

Col.  O.  She's  gone,  by  the  Lord;  fairly 
stolen  away,  with  that  poaching,  coney-catch 
ing  rascal !  However  I  wont  follow  her ;  no, 
damme  ;  take  my  whip,  and  my  cap,  and  my 
coat,  and  order  the  groom  to  unsaddle  the 
horses ;  I  wont  follow  her  the  length  of  a  spur- 
leather.  Come  here,  you  Sir,  and  pull  off  my 
boot.  [Whistles.]  She  has  made  a  fool  of  me 
once,  she  sha'n't  do  it  a  second  time  ;  not  but 
I'll  be  revenged  too,  for  I'll  never  give  her  six 
pence  ;  the  disappointment  will  put  the  scoun 
drel  out  of  temper,  and  he'll  thrash  her  a 
dozen  times  a  day ;  the  thought  pleases  me  ;  I 
hope  he'll  do  it : — what  do  you  stand  gaping 
and  staring  at,  you  impudent  dogs  ?  are  you 
laughing  at  me  ?  I'll  teach  you  to  be  merry  at 
my  expense.  [Beats  the  SERVANTS  off. 

A  rascal,  a  hussy  ;  zounds  !  she  that  I  counted 
In  temper  so  mild,  so  unpractis'd  in  evil : 

1  set  her  on  horse-back,  and  no  sooner  mount 

ed, 

Than,  crack,  whip,  and  spur,  she  rides  post  to 
But  there  let  her  run,  [the  devil. 

Be  ruin'd,  undone ; 
If  1  go  to  catch  her, 
Or  back  again  fetch  her, 
I'm  worse  than  the  son  of  a  gun. 


A  mischief  posuess'd  me  to  marry ; 
And  farther  my  folly  to  carry, 
Sons  and  daughters  I  got. 
And  pretty  ones  by  the  Lord  Harry. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  II.  CLARISSA'S  Dressing-room. 

Enter  CLARISSA,  a  Book  in  her  hand,  meeting 
JENNY. 

Clar.  Where  have  you  been,  Jenny  ?  I  was 
inquiring  for  you— why  will  you  go  out  with 
out  letting  me  know  ? 

Jenny.  Dear  Ma'am,  never  any  thing  hap 
pened  so  unlucky  ;  I  am  sorry  you  wanted  me 
— But  I  was  sent  to  Colonel  Oldboy's  with  a 
letter;  where  I  have  been  so  used — Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me — quality  indeed — I  say  quali 
ty — pray,  Madam,  do  you  think  that  I  looks 
any  ways  like  an  immodest  parson — to  be  sure 
I  have  a  gay  air,  and  1  can't  help  it,  and  I 
loves  to  appear  a  little  genteelish,  that's  what 
I  do. 

Clar.  Jenny,  take  away  this  book. 

Jenny.  Heaven  preserve  me,  Madam,  you 
are  crying. 

Clar.  O  my  dear  Jenny  ! 

Jenny.  My  dear  mistress,  what's  the  mat 
ter? 

Clar.  I  am  undone. 

Jenny.  No,  Madam ;  no,  Lord  forbid  ! 

Clar.  I  am  indeed— 1  have  been  rash  enough 
to  discover  my  weakness  for  a  man  who  treats 
me  with  contempt. 

Jenny.  Is  Mr.  Lionel  ungrateful  then  ? 

Clar.  I  have  lost  his  esteem  for  ever,  Jenny. 
Since  last  night,  that  I  fatally  confessed  what 
I  should  have  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world, 
he  has  scarce  condescended  to  cast  a  look  at 
me,  nor  given  me  an  answer  when  1  spoke  to 
him,  but  with  coldness  and  reserve. 

Jenny.  Then  he  is  a  nasty,  barbarous,  in 
human  brute. 

Clar.  Hold,  Jenny,  hold  ;  it  is  all  my  fault. 

Jenny.  Your  fault,  Madam !  I  wish  1  was 
to  hear  such  a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth  : 
if  he  was  a  minister  to-morrow,  and  to  say 
such  a  thing  from  his  pulpit,  and  I  by,  I'd 
tell  him  it  was  false  upon  the  spot.  [Knocks. 

Clar.  Somebody's  at  the  door  ;  see  who  it  is. 

Jenny.  You  in  fault  indeed — that  I  know  to 
be  the  most  virtuousest,  nicest,  most  delicat- 
est— 

Clar.  How  now  ? 

Jenny.  Madam,  it's  a  message  from  Mr. 
Lionel.  If  you  are  alone  and  at  leisure,  he 
would  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you  :  I'll  tell  him, 
Madam,  that  you  are  busy. 

Clar.  Where  is  he,  Jenny? 

Jenny.  In  the  study,  the  man  says. 

Clar.  Then  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  ;  but  do  not  bring  him  up 
immediately,  because  I  will  stand  in  the  bal 
cony  a  few  minutes  for  a  little  air. 

Jenny.  Do  so,  dear  Madam,  for  your  eyes 
are  as  red  as  ferrets' ;  you  are  ready  to  faint 
too ;  mercy  on  us,  for  what  do  you  grieve 
and  vex  yourself? — if  I  was  as  you — mercy 
on  me,  it's  very  well  I  wasn't  born  a  lady. 

[Exit. 

Clar.  Oh! 

Why  with  sighs  my  heart  is  swelling, 
Why  with  tears  my  eyes  o'erflow, 
Ask  me  not,  'tis  past  the  telling, 
Mute,  involuntary  wo. 
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WliOj  to  winds  and  waves,  a  stranger 
Vent  runs  tempts  th'  inconstant  seas, 
In  each  billow  fancies  danger, 
Shrinks  at  every  rising  breeze.          [Exit 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE  and  JENKINS. 
Sir  J.  So  then  the  mystery  is  discovered : 
but  is  it  possible  that"  my  daughter's  refusal 
of  Colonel  Oldboy's  son  should  proceed  from 
a  clandestine  engagement,  and  that  engage 
ment  with  Lionel  >. 

Jenk.  Yes,  Sir,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you ; 
else  I  would  rather  die  than  be  the  means  of 
wounding  the  heart  of  my  dear  young  lady; 
for  if  there  is  one  upon  earth  of  truly  noble 
and  delicate  sentiments — 
Sir  J.  1  thought  so  once,  Jenkins. 
Jenk.  And  think  so  still :  O,  good  Sir  John, 
now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  that  character 
of  worth  and  gentleness  which  the  world  so 
deservedly  has  given  you.  You  have  indeed 
cause  to  be  offended ;  but  consider,  Sir,  your 
daughter  is  young,  beautiful,  and  amiable; 
the  poor  youth  unexperienced,  sensible,  and, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  such  temptations  are 
hard  to  be  resisted  :  their  opportunities  were 
many,  their  cast  of  thinking  the  same. — 

SirJ.  Jenkins,  I  can  allow  for  all  these 
things  ;  but  the  young  hypocrites,  there's  the 
thing,  Jenkins;  their  hypocrisy,  their  hypoc 
risy,  wounds  me. 

Jink.  Call  it  by  a  gentler  name.  Sir ;  mo 
desty  on  her  part,  apprehension  on  his. 

Sir  J.  Then  what  opportunity  have  they  had  ? 
They  never  were  together  but  when  my  sister 
or  myself  made  one  of  the  company ;  besides, 
I  had  so  firm  a  reliance  on  Lionel's  honour 
and  gratitude.— 

Jenk  Sir,  I  can  never  think  that  nature 
stamped  that  gracious  countenance  of  his,  to 
mask  a  corrupt  heart. 

•Sir  J.  How!  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 

scions  of  being  himself  the  cause  of  it,  did 

5®JIl0l?hovv  more  concern  at  this  affair  than  I 

did?  iSay,  don't  I  tell  you  that  last  night    of 

his  own  accord    he  offered  to  be  a  mediator  in 

atiair,  and  desired  my  leave  to  speak  to 

my  .daughter  ?  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  him, 

ented ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  assur- 

nfih      •ucjjes.8»  wur°te  that  letter  to  Colonel 

again0&.d°a         C        '""'^  W°uld  C°me  here 

room,  I  heard  a  message  delivered  from  Mr. 
Lionel,  desiring  leave  to  wait  upon  your 
daughter ;  I  dare  swear  they  will  be  Lre  prS' 

"y;  suppose  we  were  to  step  into  that 
closet  ami  overhear  their  conversation  ? 

m  •>.  u  hat,  Jenkins,  after  having  lived  so 
many  years  in  confidence  with  my  child,  shall 
1  become  an  eaves-dropper  to  detect  .her? 

is  necessary  at  present.-Come  in, 
lear  master,  let  us  only  consider  that 


and  yet,  I  know  not  how ;  I  come  to  advise 
I  you,  shall  I  say  as  a  friend  ?  yes,  as  a  friend 
to  your  glory,  your  felicity  ;  dearer  to  me  than 
my  life. 

Clar.  Go  on,  Sir 

Lion.  Sir  John  Flowerdale.  Madam,  is  such 
a  father  as  few  are  blessed  with  ;  his  care,  his 
prudence,  has  provided  for  you  a  match — 
Your  refusal  renders  him  inconsolable.  Listen 
to  no  suggestions  that  5vould  pervert  you  from 
your  duty,  but  make  the  worthiest  of  men 
happy  by  submitting  to  his  will. 

Clar.  How,  Sir,  after  what  passed  between 
us  yesterday  evening,  can  you  advise  me  to 
marry  Mr.  Jessamy? 

Lion.  I  would  advise  you  to  marry  any  one, 
Madam,  rather  than  a  villain. 
Clar.  A  villain,  Sir? 

Lion.  I  should  be  the  worst  of  villains,  Ma 
dam,  was  I  to  talk  to  you  in  any  other  strain  : 
nay,  am  I  not  a  villain,  at  once  treacherous 
and  ungrateful  ?  Received  into  his  house  as  an 
asylum :  whal  have  I  done !  Betrayed  the 
confidence  of  the  friend  that  trusted  me ;  en 
deavoured  to  sacrifice  his  peace,  and  the  hon 
our  of  his  family,  to  my  own  unwarrantable 
desires. 

Clar.  Say  no  more,  Sir ;  say  no  more  ;  1  see 
my  error  too  late ;    I  have   parted  from  the 
rules  prescribed  to  my  sex ;  I  have  mistaken 
indecorum  for  a  laudable  sincerity  ;  and  it  is 
I  just  I  should  meet  with  the  treatment  my  im- 
1  prudence  deserves. 

Lion.  'Tis  I,  and  only  1,  am  to  blame  ;  while  " 
1  took  advantage  of  the  father's  security,  1 
practised  upon  the  tenderness  and  ingenuity 
of  the  daughter ;  my  own  imagination  gone 
astray,  1  artfully  laboured  to  lead  yours  after 
it:  but  here,  Madam,  I  give  you  back  those 
vows  which  I  insidiously  extorted  from  you ; 
keep  them  for  some  happier  man,  who  may  re 
ceive  them  without  wounding  his  honour  or 
hisjpeace. 

"C/ar.  For  Heaven's  sake  ! 
Lion.  Oh  !  my  Clarissa,  my  heart  is  broke  ; 
1  am  hateful  to  myself  for  loving  you  ;— yet, 
before  I  leave  you  for  ever,  I  will  once  more 
touch  that  lovely  hand— indulge  my  fondness 
m     a  last  look— pray  for  your  health  and 


prosperity. 

.C/ur.  Can  you  forsake  me?— Have  I  then 
ven  my  affections  to  a  man  who  rejects  and 
disregards  them  ?— Let    me  throw  myself  at 
iny  lather  s  feet ;  he  is  generous  and  compas 
sionate  :— he  knows  your  worth— 

Lion.  Mention  it  not ;  were  you  stripped  of 
lortune,  reduced  to  the  meanest  station,  and  I 
the  monarch  of  the  globe,  I  should  glory  inrais- 


Enter  CLARISSA  and  LIONEL. 


0  dry  those  tears !  like  melted  ore, 
tast  dropping  on  my  heart  they  fall : 

1  nink,  think  no  more  of  me ;  no  more 

Ihe  memory  of  past  scenes  recall. 

On  a  wild  sea  of  passion  toss'd, 

I  sP|it  upon  the  fatal  shelf; 
Friendship  and  love  at  once  are  lost, 

And  now  1  wish  to  lose  myself.     (Exit. 

Enter  JENNY.        '    '   . . 
fe^',  *{a±?  LI1'"?  "*»Kd  you. 


~-.J  to  my  uncle  Jenkins"*and  aTsure^s 
day,  he  has  gone  and  told  it  all  tn  Sir  inh, 
r.  My  "•*•—  '  >ir  Jonn* 
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Enter  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE  and  JENKINS. 

Sir  J.  Go,  Jenkins,  and  desire  that  young 
gentleman  to  come  back— [Exit  JENKINS.]— 
Stay  where  you  are— [To  CLARISSA.]  But  what 
have  I  done  to  you,  my  child  ?  How  have  I 
deserved  that  you  should  treat  me  like  an  ene 
my  !  Has  there  been  any  undesigned  rigour  in 
my  conduct,  or  terror  in  my  looks  ? 

Clar.  Oh,  Sir ! 

Re-enter  JENKINS,  with  LIONEL. 

Jenk.  Here  is  Mr.  Lionel. 

Sir  J.  Come  in— When  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
instructed  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  that  I 
have  been  ear- witness  to  your  conversation  in 
this  place,  you  will  perhaps  imagine  what  my 
thoughts  are  of  you,  and  the  measures  which 
justice  prescribes  me  to  follow. 

Lion.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  my  own 
defence ;  I  stand  before  you  self-convicted, 
self-condemned,  and  shall  submit  without 
murmuring  to  the  sentence  of  my  judge. 

Sir  J.  As  for  you,  Clarissa,  since  your 
earliest  infancy,  you  have  known  no  pa 
rent  but  me ;  I  have  been  to  you  at  once 
both  father  and  mother  ;  and,  that  I  might 
the  better  fulfil  those  united  duties,  though 
left  a  widower  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  I 
would  never  enter  into  a  second  marriage — 
I  loved  you  for  your  likeness  to  your  dear 
mother,  but  that  mother  never  deceived  me — 
and  there  the  likeness  fails— you  have  repaid 
my  affection  with  dissimulation — Clarissa, 
you  should  have  trusted  me.  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Lionel,  what  terms  can  I  find  strong  enough 
to  paint  the  excess  of  my  friendship  !— I  loved, 
I  esteemed,  I  honoured  your  father :  he  was 
a  brave,  a  generous,  and  a  sincere  man:  I 
thought  you  inherited  his  good  qualities— you 
were  left  an  orphan,  I  adopted  you,  put  you 
upon  the  footing  of  my  own  son ;  educated  you 
like  a  gentleman  ;  and  designed  you  for  a  pro 
fession,  to  which  I  thought  your  virtues  would 
have  been  an  ornament  What  return  you 
have  made  me,  you  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  yourself;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  re 
peat  it. — Yet,  remember,  as  an  aggravation  of 
your  guilt,  that  the  last  mark  of  my  bounty 
was  conferred  upon  you  in  the  very  instant 
when  you  were  undermining  my  designs. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say 
to  you — Take  my  daughter :  was  she  worth  a 
million,  she  is  at  your  service. 

Lion.  To  me,  Sir  ! — your  daughter — do  you 
give  her  to  me? — Without  fortune,  without 
friends ! — without— 

Sir  J.  You  have  them  all  in  your  heart ; 
him  whom  virtue  raises,  fortune  cannot  abase. 

Clar.  O  Sir,  let  me  on  my  knees  kiss  that 
dear  hand — acknowledge  my  error,  and  en 
treat  forgiveness  and  blessing. 

SirJ.  You  have  not  erred,my  dear  daughter ; 
you  have  distinguished.  It  is  1  should  ask 
pardon  for  this  little  trial  of  you ;  for  I  am 
happier  in  the  son-in-law  you  have  given  me, 
than  if  you  had  married  a  prince — 

Lion.  My  patron — my  friend — my  father— I 
would  fain  say  something  ;  but,  as  your  good 
ness  exceeds  all  bounds — 

Sir  J.  I  think  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the 
court ;  it  is  Colonel  Oldboy's  family ;  I  will 
go  and  receive  them.  Don't  make  yourself 
uneasy  at  this  ;  we  must  endeavour  to  pacify 

*i 11    2  T»/r_.  j T-    r -i     ft 


so  ;  Heaven  bless  you,  my  children,  and  make 
you  deserving  of  one  another. 
[Exeunt  SIR  JOHN  FLOWERDALE  and  JENKINS. 

Jenny.  O  dear,  Madam,  upon  my  knees,  I 
humbly  beg  your  forgiveness— Dear  Mr. 
Lionel,  forgive  me— I  did  not  design  to  dis 
cover  it,  indeed — and  you  wont  turn  me  off', 
Madam,  will  you  ?  I'll  serve  you  for  nothing. 

Clar.  Get  up,  my  good  Jenny  ;  I  freely  for 
give  you  if  there  is  any  thing  to  be  forgiven. 
1  know  you  love  me ;  and,  I  am  sure  here  is 
one  who  will  join  with  me  in  rewarding  your 
services. 

Jenny.  Well,  if  I  did  not  know,  as  sure  as 
could  be,  that  some  good  would  happen,  by 


my  left  eye  itching  this  morning. 


cu,     uy 

[Exit. 


Lion.  O  bliss  unexpected;  my  joys  over 
power  me ! 
My  love,  my  Clarissa,  what  words  shall 

I  find! 
Remorse,  desperation,  no  longer  devour 


He  bless'd  us,  and  peace  is  restor'd  to  my 
mind. 

Clar.  He  bless'd  us !  O  rapture !  Like  one  I 

recover 
Whom  death  had  appall'd,  without  hope, 

without  aid ; 
A  moment  depriv'd  me  of  father  and 

lover ; 

A  moment  restores,  and  my  pangs  are  re» 
paid. 

Lion.  Forsaken,  abandon'd, 

Clar.  What  folly!  what  blindness  I 

Lion.  We  fortune  accus'd ; 

Clar.  And  the  fates  that  decreed : 

Both.  But  pain  was  inflicted  by  Heaven  out 

of  kindness, 
To  heigh  ten  the  joys  that  were  doom'd 

to  succeed. 

Our  day  was  o'ercast : 
But  brighter  the  scene  is, 
The  sky  more  serene  is, 
And  softer  the  calm  for  the  hurricane 
past.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  LADY  OLDBOY,  MR.  JESSAMY  leading 

her;  SIR  J.  FLOWERDALE,  and  COL.  OLDBOY. 

Lady  M.  'Tis  all  in  vain,  my  dear ;  set  me 
down  any  where ;  I  can't  go  a  step  further— 
I  knew,  when  Mr.  Oldboy  insisted  upon  my 
coming,  that  I  should  be  seized  with  a  megrim 
by  the  way  ;  and  it's  well  I  did  not  die  in  the 
coach. 

Mr.  J.  But,  pr'ythee,  why  will  you  let  your 
self  be  affected  with  such  trifles— Nothing  more 
common  than  for  young  women  of  fashion  to 
go  off7  with  low  fellows. 

Lady  M.  Only  feel,  my  dear,  how  I  tremble1. 
Not  a  nerve  but  what  is  in  agitation ;  and  my 
t>lood  runs  cold,  cold  ! 

Mr.  J.  Well  but,  Lady  Mary,  don't  let  us 
jxpose  ourselves  to  those  people ;  I  see  there 
's  not  one  of  the  rascals  about  us,  that  has  not 
a  grin  upon  his  countenance. 

Lady  M.  Expose  ourselves,  my  dear  ?  Your 
"ather  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  Hudibras,  or 
Don  Quixote. 

Mr.  J.  Yes,  he  will  be  very  ridiculous  in 
deed. 

Sir  J.  I  give  you  my  word,  my  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  the  joy  I  feel  upon  this  occa- 
ion  is  greatly  allayed  by  tlie  disappointment 


them  as  well  as  we  can.    My  dear  Lionel,  if  j  of  an  alliance  with  your  family  ;  but  I  have 
\  have  made  you  happy,  you  have  made  me  I  explained  to  you  how  things  have  happened— 

i          5M 
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\ou  see  ray  situation;  and,  as  you  are  kind 
enough  to  consider  it  yourself,  1  hope  you  will 
excuse  it  to  your  son. 

Lady  M.  Sir  John  Flowerdale,  how  do  you 
do  ?  You  see  we  have  obeyed  your  summons ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that 
my  son  yielded  to  my  entreaties  with  very  lit- 


Har.  Sir,  I  restore  your  daughter  to  you ; 
whose  fault,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  must  also  taka 
upon  myself;  we  have  been  known  to  each 
other  for  some  time  ;  as  Lady  Richly,  your  sis 
ter,  in  London,  can  acquaint  you — 

Col.  O.  Dy,  come  here — Now,  you  rascal 
where's  your  sword;  if  you  are  a  gentleman 


tie  disagreement :   in  short,   if  I  may  speak  I  you  shall  fight  me ;  if  you  are  a  scrub,  I'll 

metaphorically,  he  is  content  to  stand  candi-    horsewhip  you— Shut  the  door  there,  don't  let 

date  again,  notwithstanding  his  late  repulse,    him  escape. 

when  he  hopes  for  a  unanimous  election.  Har.  Sir,  don't  imagine  I  want  to  escape ;  I 

Col.  O.  Well  but,  my  lady,  you  may  save    am  extremely  sorry  for  what  has  happened, 

your  rhetoric ;  fur  the  borough  is  disposed  of   but  am  ready  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  you 

to  a  worthier  member.  I  may  think  proper. 

Col.  O.  Follow  me  into  the  garden  then— ^ 
Zounds !  I  have  no  sword  about  me — Sir  John 
Flowerdale — lend  us  a  case  of  pistols,  or  a 


uple  of  guns ;  and  come  and  see  fair  play. 
Clar.  Mv  dear  papa ! 


Mr.  J.  What  do  you  say,  Sir? 

Enter  LIONEL,  CLARISSA,  and  JENNY. 

Sir  J.  Here  are  my  son  and  daughter. 

Lady  M.  Is  this  pretty,  Sir  John  ?  ,.     ,  ,  -   -„, 

Sir  J.  Believe  me,  Madam,   it  is  not  for  Dwna.  Sir  John  Flowerdale— O  my  iudis- 

wantof  a  just  sense  of  Mr.  Jessamy's  merit  cretion— we  came  here,  Sir,  to  beg  your  media- 

that  this  affair  has  gone  off  on  my  side :  but  tl(m in  our  favour. 

the  heart  is  a  delicate  thing ;  and  after  it  has  _  &*S  M-  .Mr.  Oldboy,  if  you  attempt  to  fight 

once  felt,  if  the  object  is  meritorious,  the  im-  l  shall  expire. 


Sir  J.  Pray,  colonel,  let  me  speak  a  word  to 


wu\,\s    1VII?    11      tllC    ODjCCt      ID    Jlltl  il-Wl  JWUZSj       fcUU    J.U1- 

pression  is  not  easily  effaced  ;  it  would  there- 
tore  have  been  an  injury  to  him,  to  have  given    voy, m  pnvate. 
him  in  appearance  what  another  in  reality  pos- 1      c<"-  ?•  Slugs  and  a  saw-pit— 
sessed. 


Mr.  J.  Upon  my  honour,  upon  my  soul,  Sir  Olne  for  a  romam 

John,  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended  at  this  con-  courteous  knight? 

tre  terns— Pray.  Lady  Mary  say  no  more  about  ^ady  ™.  O  Sir, 

it  pretty  behaved  gej 


Col.  O.  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Sir  J.  But,  my  dear  colonel,  I  am  afraid, 


Mr.  J.  Why,  Miss  Dy,  you  are  a  perfect  her- 
ome  for  a  romance— And    pray  who   is  this 

ly  m.  u  Sir,  you  that  I  thought  such  a 
pretty  behaved  gentleman ! 
Mr.  J.  What  business  are  you  of,  friend  ? 
Har.  My  chief  trade,  Sir,  is  plain  dealing ; 


after  all,  this  affair  is  taken  amiss  by  you ;  yes    and»  as  that  is  a  commodity  you  have  no  reason 
1  see  you  are  angry  on  your  son's  account ;  but    to  De  verv  f°nd  °.f>  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
let  me  repeat  it,  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of   Purchase  any  of  it  by  impertinence, 
his  merit.  Col.  O.  And  is  this  what  you  would  advise 

Col.  O.  Ay!  that's  more  than  I  have.  Taken    me Oto  ? 

amiss  !  I  don't  take  any  thing  amiss  ;  I  never     ,»lr  J-  « is,  indeed,  my  dear  old  friend ;  as 
was  in  better  spirits,  or  more  pleased  in  my    things  are  situated,  there  is  in  my  opinion  no 

other  prudent  method  of  proceeding  ;  and  it  is 

SirJ.  Come,  you  are  uneasy  at  something     the  method  I  would  adopt  myself,  were  I  in 
colonel.  "    your  case. 

Col.  O.  Me !  'gad  I  am  not  uneasy— Are  you        9°^  ^-  Why,  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right 
a  justice  of  peace?  Then  you  could  give  me  a    °f  it— say  what  you  will  for  me  then, 
warrant  couldn't  you  ?  You  must  know,  Sir       *" J-  Well !  young  people,  I  have  been  able 
John,  a  little  accident  has  happened  in  mv  I   °  use  a  fgw  arguments,  which  have  sofiened 

*—SI-  -*—  ¥  — r  you  last,  you  and  I  may  '  ~"  ":~^ 

lughters,  Sir,  daughters! 
1  at  a  young  fellow  without 
and  how  do  you  think  mine 


family  since  I  saw  you  la7t,~yoTand  l"m™y  . 

shake    hands— Daughters,    Sir,    daughters !    Clfied  hl8  rest 

Yours  has  snapped  at  a  young  fellow  without    gentleman  by  your  connections. 


you      n    mne  '    .>  s    oun        a    my  carac 

as  served  me  this  morning  ?—  only  run  away    and  family  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
with  the  scoundrel  I  brought  to  dinner  here    de*ire  no  favour—  And  as  for  fortune— 


neighbour  here ;  and  in  some  measure  pa- 
"*  u"  resentment.    I  find,  Sir,  you  are  a 

i  by  your  connections. 
Har.  Sir,  till  it  is  found  that  my  character 

iri     -f*.«»  :i_.    - Ml     1 A! _A_  r  _*  _  ..A 


yesterday. 

l  am  excessively  concerned. 
' 


Col.  O.  Oh  !  rot  your  fortune,  I  don't  mind 
.  that—  1  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  or  Dick 

l  of.  u.  Now  I'm  not  a  bit  concerned—  No.    Kantum  would  not  have  recommended  you. 
damn  me,  I  am  glad  it  has  happened;  yet  thus    And  so»  Dy,  kiss  and  be  friends. 
r*k       C0nfe88>  *  should  be  sorry  that  either       Mr-  »•  What,  Sir,  have  you  no  more  to  say 

tnem  would  come  in  my  way,  because  a    to  tne  man  who  has  used  you  so  ill  ? 
man  s  temper  may  sometimes  get  the  better  of   .   Co*-  O.  Used  me  ill  !_That's  as  I  take  it-. 
urn,  and  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to    j»?  has  done  a  mettled  thing  ;  and  perhaps  I 
break  her  neck,  and  blow  his  brains  out.  hke  him  the  better  for  it  ;  it's  long  before  you 

Clar.  But  pray,  Sir,  explain  this  affair.          '  wn"1'i  •—  —  --*  -----  •-• 

Col.  O.  I  can  explain  it  no  further—  Dy,  my 


would  have  spirit  enough  to  run  away  with  a 
wench— Harman,  give  me  your  hand;  let's 
hear  no  more  of  this  now— Sir  John  Flower- 
dale,  what  say  you  ?  shall  we  spend  the  day 
together,  and  dedicate  it  to  love  and  harmony  ? 

Diana.  No,  my  dear  papa,  I  have  not  run  I     ?£  JA  ^2*  H1  my  hJart' 

rav-  o»^    ..™ lid  Cot.  O.  Then  take  off  my  greatcoat. 

FINALE. 

Lion.  Come  then,  all  ye  social  powers, 

Shed  your  influence  o'er  us, 
Crown  with  bliss  the  present  hours, 
And  lighten  those  before  us. 


daughter  Dy,  has  run  away  from  us. 
Enter  DIANA  and  HARMAN. 


awav ;  and.  upon  my  knees,  I  entreat  your 
pardon  for  the  folly  I  have  committed ;  but  let 
be  some  alleviation,  that  duty  and  affection 
Fere _  too  strong  to  suffer  me  to  carry  it  to  ex 
tremity  ;  and  if  you  knew  the  agony  I  have 
been  in  since  1  saw  you  last— 
Lady  M.  How's  this  ? 
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May  the  just  and  gen'rous  kind, 

Still  see  that  you  regard  'em  ; 
And  Lionels  for  ever  find 

Clarissas  to  reward  'em. 
Clar.      Love,  thy  godhead  I  adore, 

Source  of  sacred  passion  ; 
But  will  never  bow  before 

Those  idols,  wealth  or  fashion. 
May,  like  me,  each  maiden  wise, 

From  the  fop  defend  her  ; 
Learning,  sense,  and  virtue  prize, 

And  scorn  the  vain  pretender. 

Har.       Why  the  plague  should  man  be  sad, 

While  in  time  we  moulder  ? 
Grave  or  gay,  or  vex'd  or  glad, 

We  every  day  grow  older. 
Bring  the  flask,  the  music  bring, 

Joy  will  quickly  find  us  ;      [sing, 
Drink  and  laugh,  and   dance  and 

And  cast  our  cares  behind  us. 


Diana.    How  shall  I  escape—so  naught, 

On  filial  laws  to  trample. 
I'll  even  courtesy,  own  my  fault, 

And  plead  papa's  example. 
Parents,  'tis  a  hint  to  you, 

Children  o*t  are  shameless  ; 
Oft    transgress  —  the    thing's    too 

true — 
But  are  you  always  blameless  ? 

Co/.  O.    One  word  more  before  we  go  ; 

Girls  and  boys  have  patience  ; 
You  to  friends  must  something  owe, 

As  well  as  to  relations. 
These  kind  gentlemen  address — 

What  though  we  forgave  'em, 
Still  they  must  be  lost,  unless 

You  lend  a  hand  to  save  'em. 

Chorus.  Come  then,  all  ye  social  powers,  &c. 


Z  AR  A: 

A    TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

BY  AARON  HILL,   ESQ. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

OSMAN,  Sultan  of  Jerusalem. 

LUSIGNAN,  last  of  the  blood  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Jerusalem. 


ORASMIN,  Minister  to  the  Sultan. 
MELIDOR,  an  Officer  of  the  Seraglio. 

SELRIMA,  ^  Slaves  to  the  Sultan. 


PROLOGUE. 

THE  French,  howe'er  mercurial  they  may  seem, 
Extinguish  half  their  fire,  by  critic  phlegm  : 
While  English  writers  Nature's  freedom  claim, 
And  warm  their  scenes  with  an  ungovern'd 


Tis  strange  that  Nature  never  should  inspire 
A  Racine's  judgment  with  a  Shakspeare's  fire  ! 
Howe'er  to-night — (to  promise  much  we're 

loath) 

Bat— you've  a  chance,  to  have  a  taste  of  both. 
From  English  plays,  Zara's  French  author 

From  rack'd  Othello's  rage  he  rais'd  his  style, 
And  snatch'd  the  brand  that  lights  this  tragic 

pile ;  . 

Zara's  success  his  utmost  hopes  outflew, 
And   a  twice    twentieth   weeping  audience 

drew. 

As  for  our  English  friend,  he  leaves  to  you 
Whate'er  may  seem  to  his  performance  due; 
No  views  of  gain  his  hopes  or  fears  engage, 
He  gives  a  child  of  leisure  to  the  stage ; 
Willing  to  try,  if  yet,  forsaken  Nature, 
Can  charm,  with  any  one  remember'd  feature 
Thus  far,  the  author  speaks — but  now  the 

player, 
With    trembling    heart,    prefers  his    humbl 

prayer. 

To-night,  the  greatest  venture  of  my  life, 
Is  lost  or  sav'd,  as  you  receive — a  wife  : 
If  time,  you  think,  may  ripen  her  to  merit, 
With  gentle  smiles,  support  herwav'ringspiril 
Zara,  in  France,  at  once  an  actress  rais'd, 
Warm'd  into  skill,  by  being  kindly  prais'd  : 


) !  could  such  wonders  here  from  favour  flow, 
How  would  our  Zara's  heart  with  transport 

glow! 

But  she,  alas  !  by  juster  fears  oppress'd, 
Jegs  but  your  bare  endurance,  at  the  best, 
Her  unskill'd  tongue  would  simple  Nature 

speak, 
Nor  dares  her  bounds,  for  false  applauses, 

break, 

Amidst  a  thousand  faults,  her  best  pretence 
To  please— is  unpresuming  innocence. 
When  a  chaste  heart's  distress  your  grief  de 
mands, 

One  silent  tear  outweighs  a  thousand  hands. 
If  she  conveys  the  pleasing  passions  right, 
Guard  and  support  her,  this  decisive  night; 
If  she  mistakes— or,  finds  her  strength  too 

small, 

Let  interposing  pity— break  her  fall. 
In  you  it  rests,  to  save  her,  or  destroy, 
If  she  draws  tears  from  you,  I  weep— for  joy. 

ACT  1. 

SCENE  /.— ZARA  and  SELIMA. 
Sel.  It  moves  my  wonder,  young  and  beau 
teous  Zara, 

Whence  these  new  sentiments  inspire  your 
heart ! 

Your  peace  of  mind  increases  with  your  charms ; 

Tears  now  no  longer  shade  your  eyes'  soft 
lustre : 

You  meditate  no  more  those  happy  climes 

To  which  Nerestan  will  return  to  guide  you. 

You  talk  no  more  of  that  gay  nation  now, 

Where  men  adore  their  wives,  and  woman's 
power 
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Draws  reverence  from  a  polish'd  people's  soft 
ness  :  [queens ! 
Their  husbands'  equals,  and  their  lovers 
Free  without  scandal ;  wise  without  restraint ; 
Their  virtue  due  to  nature,  not  to  fear. 
Why  have  you  ceas'd  to  wish  this  happy 

change? 

A  barr'd  seraglio  ! — sad,  unsocial  life  !     [ror ; 
Scorn'd,  and  a  slave !  All  this  has  lost  its  ter- 
And  Syria  rivals,  now,  the  banks  of  Seine ! 
Zar.  Joys  which  we  do  not  know,  we  do 

not  wish. 

My  fate's  bound  in  by  Sion's  sacred  wall : 
Clos'd  from  my  infancy  within  this  palace, 
Custom  has  learn'd,  from  time,  the  power  to 

please. 

1  claim  no  share  in  the  remoter  world, 
The  sultan's  property,  his  will  my  law ; 
Unknowing  all  but  him,  his  power,  his  fame  ; 
o  live  his  subject  is  my  only  hope : 

All  else  an  empty  dream. 

Sel.  Have  you  forgot  [ship 

Absent  Nerestan,  then  ?  whose  generous  friend- 
So  nobly  vow'd  redemption  from  your  chains  ! 
How  oft  have  you  admir'd  his  dauntless  soul ! 
Osman,  his  conqueror,  by  his  courage  charm'd, 
Trusted  his  faith,  and  on  his  word  released  him : 
Though  not  return'd  in  time — we  yet  expect 

him. 

Nor  had  his  noble  journey  other  motive, 
Than  to  procure  our  ransom. — And  is  this, 
This  dear,  warm  hope,  become  an  idle  dream  ? 
Zar.  Since  after  two  long  years  he  not  re 
turns,  [power. 
'Tis  plain  his  promise  streteh'd  beyond  his 
A  stranger  and  a  slave,  unknown,  like  him, 
Proposing   much,   means  little; — talks    and 

vows, 

Delighted  with  a  prospect  of  escape : 
He  promis'd  to  redeem  ten  Christians  more, 
And  free  us  all  from  slavery ! — I  own 
I  once  admir'd  th'  unprofitable  zeal, 
But  now  it  charms  no  longer. — 

Sel.  What,  if  yet, 
He,  faithful,  should  return,  and  hold  his  vow ; 

Would  you  not  then 

Zar.  No  matter — Time  is  past, 

And  every  thing  is  chang'd 

Sel.  But  whence  comes  this  ? 

Zar.  Go— 'twere  too  much  to  tell  thee  Zara's 

fate: 

The  sultan's  secrets,  all,  are  sacred  here: 
But  my  fond  heart  delights  to  mix  with  thine. 
Some  three  months  past,  when  thou,  and  othe 

slaves, 

Were  forc'd  to  quit  fair  Jordan's  flowery  bank 
Heaven,  to  cut  short  the  anguish  of  my  days, 
Rais'd  me  to  comfort  by  a  powerful  hand : 

This  mighty  Osman  !- 

Sel.  What  of  him? 
Zar.  This  sultan, 

This  conqueror  of  the  Christians,  loves — 
Sel.  Whom? 

Zar.  Zara! [me 

Thou  blushest,  and  I  guess  thy  thoughts  accuse 

But,  know  me  better 'twas  unjust  suspi 

cion. 

All  emperor  as  he  is,  I  cannot  stoop 
To  honours  that  bring  shame  and   basenes 

with  'em : 

Reason  and  pride,  those  props  of  modesty, 
Sustain  my  guarded  heart,    and  streugthe 

virtue : 

Rather  than  sink  to  infamy,  let  chains 
Embrace  me  with  a  joy,  such  love  denies  : 
No — I  shall  now  astonish  thee  ;— his  greatucs 
Submits  to  own  a  pure  and  honest  flame. 


Among  the  shining  crowds,  which  live  to  please 
iis  whole  regard  is  fix'd  on  me  alone :    [him, 
le  offers  marriage ;  and  its  rites  now  wait 
"^o  crown  me  empress  of  this  eastern  world. 
Sel.  Your  virtue  and  your  charms  deserve 

it  all : 

if  y  heart  is  not  surpris'd,  but  struck  to  hear  it. 
f  to  be  empress  can  complete  your  happiness, 
rank  myself,  with  joy,  among  your  slaves. 

Zar.    Be  still  my  equal and  enjoy  my 

blessings ; 

or,  thou  partaking,  they  will  bless  me  more. 
Sel.  Alas  !  but  Heaven !  will  it  permit  this 

marriage  1 

ill  not  this  grandeur,  falsely  call'd  a  bliss, 
lant  bitterness,  and  root  it  in  your  heart  ? 
Have  you  forgot  you  are  of  Christian  blood  ? 
Zar.  Ah  me !    What  hast  thou  said,  why 

wouldst  thou  thus 

Recall  my  wavering  thought?   Howk  now  I 

what,  [ness, 

Or  whence  I  am  ?  Heaven  kept  it  hid  in  dark- 

onceal'd  me  from  myself,  and  from  my  blood. 

Sel.  Nerestan,  twho  was  born  a  Christian 

here,  [rents; 

Asserts,  that  you,  like  him,  had  Christian  pa- 

Besides that  cross,  which  from  your  infant 

years  [som, 

Has  been  preserv'd,  was  found  upon  your  bo- 
As  if  design'd  by  Heaven,  a  pledge  of  faith 
Due  to  the  God  you  purpose  to  forsake ! 
Zar.  Can  my  fond  heart,  on  such  a  feeble 

proof, 

Embrace  a  faith,  abhorr'd  by  him  I  love  ? 
I  see  too  plainly  custom  forms  us  all ; 
Our  thoughts,  our  morals,  our  most  fix'd  belief 
Are  consequences  of  our  place  of  birth : 
Born  beyond  Ganges  I  had  been  a  pagan, 
In  France  a  Christian,  I  am  here  a  Saracen  : 
'Tis  but  instruction,  all !  Our  parents'  hand 
Writes  on  our  heart  the  first  faint  characters, 
Which  time,  re-tracing,  deepens  into  strength, 
That  nothing  can  efface,  but  death  or  Heav 
en  !— 

Thou  wert  not  made  a  prisoner  in  this  place, 
'Till  after  reason,  borrowing  force  from  years, 
Had  lent  its  lustre  to  enlighten  faith  :— 
For  me,  who  in  my  cradle  was  their  slave, 
Thy  Christian  doctrines  were  too  lately  taught 

me: 

Yet,  far  from  having  lost  the  reverence  due, 
This  cross,  as  often  as  it  meets  my  eye, 
Strikes  through  my  heart  a  kind  of  awful  fear  ! 
I  honour,  from  my  soul,  the  Christian  laws, 
Those  laws,  which,  softening  nature  by  hu 
manity, 

Melt  nations  into  brotherhood  ; — no  doubt, 
Christians  are  happy  ;    and  'tis  just  to  love 

them. 
Sel.  Why  have  you,  then,  declar'd  yourself 

their  foe  ? 
Why  will  you  join  your  hand  with  this  proud 

Osman's, 

Who  owes  his  triumph  to  the  Christians'  ruin  ? 
Zar.  Ah  !— who  could  slight  the  offer  of  his 

heart  ? 

Nay  ; — for  I  mean  to  tell  thee  all  my  weakness ; 
Perhaps  I  had,  ere  now,  profess'd  thy  faith, 
But  Osman  lov'd  me— and  I've  lost  it  all : — 
I  think  on  none  but  Osman — my  pleas'd  heart, 
Fill'd  with  the  blessing,  to  be  lov'd  by  him, 
Wants  room  for  other  happiness.     Place  thou 
Before  thy  eyes,  his  merit  and  his  fame, 
His  youth,  yet   blooming   but  in  manhood's 
dawn ;  [power ! 

How  many  conqucr'd  kings  have  swell'd  his 
Think  too,  how  lovely  !  how  his  brow  becomes 
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This  wreath  of  early  glories  !— Oh,  my  friend .' 
I  talk  not  of  a  sceptre,  which  he  gives  me  : 
No — to  be  charm'd  with  that  were  thanks  too 

humble ! 

Offensive  tribute,  and  too  poor  for  love  ! 
Twas  Osman  won  my  heart,  not  Osman's 


crown : 

I  love  not  in  him  aught  besides  himself. 
Thou  think'st  perhaps,  that  these  are  starts 
of  passion  ;  [him, 

But  had  the  will  of  Heaven  less  bent  to  bless 
Doom'd  Osman  to  my  chains,  and  me  to  fill 
The  throne  that    Osman  sits  on — ruin  and 

wretchedness 

Catch  and  consume  my  wishes,  but  I  would — 
To  raise  me  to  myself,  descend  to  him. 
Sel.  Hark !  the  wish'd  music  sounds — Tis 
he — he  comes —  [Exit  SELIMA. 

Zar.  My  heart  prevented  him,   and  found 
him  near :  [hour 

Absent  two  whole  long  days,  the  slow-pac'd 
At  last  is  come,  and  gives  him  to  my  wishes. 
[A  grand  march 

Enter  OSMAN.  reading  a  paper,  which  he  re- 
delivers  to  ORASMIN  ;  with  Attendants. 
Osm.  Wait  my  return— or,  should  there  be 

a  cause 

That  may  require  my  presence,  do  not  fear 
To  enter;  ever  mindful,  that  my  own 

[Exit  ORAS.  _, 

follows  my  people's  happiness.— At  length, 
Cares  have  releas'd  my  heart— to  love  and 

Zara. 

Zar.  Twas  not  in  cruel  absence,  to  deprive 
Itf  your  imperial  image— every  where        [me 
You  reign  triumphant :  memory  supplies 
Reflection  with  your  power;  and  you,  like 


My  joys  must  all  be  yours ;  only  my  cares 
Sh'all  lie  conceal'd  within,  and  reach  not  Zara. 

Zar.  Oblig'd  by  this  excess  of  tenderness, 
How  low,  how  wretched  was  the  lot  of  Zara  ! 
Too  poor  with  aught,  but  thanks,  to  pay  such 

blessings! 

Osm.  Not  so— I  love — and  would  be  lov'd 
Let  me  confess  it.  I  possess  a  soul,       [again  ! 
That  what  it  wishes,  wishes  ardently. 
I  should  believe  you  hated,  had  you  power 
To  love  with  moderation  :  'tis  my  aim. 
In  every  thing,  to  reach  supreme  perfection 
If,  with  an  equal  flame,  I  touch  your  heart 
Marriage  attends  your  smile — But  know,  'twill 

make 

Me  wretched,  if  it  makes  not  Zara  happy. 
Zar.  Ah,  Sir!  if  such  a  heart  as  gen'rous 

Osman's 

Can,  from  my  will,  submit  to  take  its  bliss 
What  mortal  ever  was  decreed  so  happy  ! 
Pardon  the  pride,  with  which  I  own  my  joy  • 
Thus  wholly  to  possess  the  man  1  love  ! 
To  know,  and  to  confess  his  will  my  fate  ! 
To  be  the  happy  work  of  his  dear  hands  ' 
To  be— 

Enter  ORASMIN. 
Osm.  Already  interrupted  !   What? 
Who  ?— Whence  ? 

™°ra%l  T1"8  moment>  Sir,  there  is  arriv'd 
That  Christian  slave,  who,  licens'd  on  his  faith, 
Went  hence  to  France— and,  now  returned 

prays  audience. 
Zar.  [Aside.]  Oh,  Heaven ! 
Osm.  Admit  him— What  ?— Why  comes  he 

not? 

Oras.    He  waits  without.     No    Christian 
dares  approach  [vacies. 

This  place,  long  sacred  to  the  Sultan's  pri- 
Osm.  Go— bring  him  with  thee— monarchs, 
like  the  sun, 


proach  us  ; 


Heaven, 

Are  always  present— and  are  always  gracious. 
Osm.  The  sultans,  my  great  ancestors,  be-  I  «         u  Y"~  *""  °"11» 

queath'd  rnot .    ^hine  but  in  vain,  unwarming,  if  unseen 

Their  empire  to  me,  but  their  taste  they  gave'  I        h  forms  and  rev'rence,  let  the  gres 
Their  laws,   their  lives,  their  loves,  delight 

not  me : 

1  know,  our  prophet  smiles  on  am'rous  wishes 
And  opens  a  wide  field  to  vast  desire  ; 
I  know,  that  at  my  will  I  might  possess ; 
I  hat,  wasting  tenderness  in  wild  profusion 
1  might  look  down  to  my  surrounded  feet 
And  bless  contending  beauties.  I  might  speak 
Serenely  slothful,  from  within  my  ptlace        ' 
And  bid  my  pleasure  be  my  people's  law 
But  sweet  as  softness  is,  its  end  is  cruel ; 
I  can  look  round,  and  count  a  hundred  kines 
Unconquer^by  themselves,   and  slaves  to 

Hence  was  Jerusalem  to  Christians  lost ; 
But  Heaven    to  blast  that  unbelieving  race, 

aught  me  to  be  a  king,  by  thinking  Fike  one. 
Hence  from  the  distant  Euxine  to  the  Nile 
The  trumpet's  voice  has  wak'd  the  world  to  war- 
Yet,  amidst  arms  and  death,  tky  power  has 
reach  d  me ; 

r?n™ ho"dljdain>.t»  l*e  me,  a  languid  love; 
Glory  and  Zara  join— and  charm  together 
Zar.  I  hear  at  once,  with  blushes  and  with 


great  ap 


^i-80  U?like  y-°ur  c°untry'8  customs. 
Passion,  like  mine,  disdains  my  coun- 
try  B  customs ; 
The  jealousy,  the  faintness,  the  distrust, 

^fife^r^tS 

v'l^Snt'ri^'-^r"0 

And  dare  inform  you,  that  'tis  all  your  own  : 


^*vrci,VAJ.      M.O    j 

Not  the  unhappy  ;— every  place  alike, 
trives  the  distress'd  a  privilege  to  enter.— 

[Exit  ORAS. 

{.JJpkwith  horror  on  these  dreadful  maxims! 
Which  harden  kings  insensibly  to  tyrants. 

Re-enter  ORASMIN  with  NERESTAN. 
Ner.  Imperial  Sultan !  honour'd,  even  by 
See  me  return'd,  regardful  of  my  vow,  [foes ! 
And  punctual  to  discharge  a  Christian's  duty, 
l  bring  the  ransom  of  the  captive  Zara, 
Fair  Sehma,  the  partner  of  her  fortune, 
And  often  Christian  captives,  pris'ners  here 
You  promised,  Sultan,  if  I  should  return, 
lo  grant  their  rated  liberty  :— Behold, 

i  am  rie]tlirn'd'  and  they  are  y°urs  no  more. 
1  would  have  stretch'd  my  purpose  to  myself, 
But  fortune  has  deny'd  it ;— my  poor  all 
Sufficed  no  further,  and  a  noble  poverty 
Is  now  my  whole  possession.— I  redeem 
The  promis'd  Christians;  for  1  taught  'em 

hope ; 

But,  for  myself,  I  come  again  your  slave, 
To  wait  the  fuller  hand  of  future  charity. 
Osm.  Christian !  1  must  confess  thy  courage 

charms  me  : 

But  let  thy  pride  be  taught,  it  treads  too  high, 
wnen  it  presumes  to  climb  above  my  mercy. 
Go  ransomless  thyself  and  rarrv  ha^L- 

rpt      .  ***jovxij    dull  Cdrry   DrlCK 

The,,,  unaccepted  ransoms,  joined  with  gifts, 

it  to  reward  thy  purpose ;  instead  of  ten, 
Demand  a  hundred  Christians ;  they  are  thine  : 
e  'em,  and  bid   'cm  teach  AL--    •---    •  • 
country, 


SCENE  /O 
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They  left  some  virtue  among  Saracens.— 

Be  Lusignan  alone  excepted — He, 

Who  boasts  the  blood  of  kings,  and  dares 

lay  claim 

To  my  Jerusalem — that  claim  his  guilt ! 
Such  is  the  law  of  states ;  had  1  been  van- 

quish'd, 

Thus  had  he  said  of  me.     I  mourn  his  lot, 
Who  must  in  fetters,  lost  to  day-light,  pine, 
And  sigh  away  old  age  in  grief  and  pain. 
For  Zara — but  to  name  her  as  a  captive, 
Were  to  dishonour  language  ; — she's  a  prize 
Above  thy  purchase  ;— all  the  Christian  realms, 
With  all  their  kings  to  guide  'em,  would  unite 
In  vain,  to  force  her  from  me — Go,  retire — • 
A7*r.  For  Zara's  ransom,  with  her  own  con 
sent, 

I  had  your  royal  word.    For  Lusignan — 
Unhappy,  poor,  old  man — 
Own.  Was  I  not  heard? 
Have  I  not  told  thee,  Christian,  all  my  will  ? 
What  if  I  prais'd  thee !— -This  presumptuous 

virtue, 

Compelling  my  esteem,  provokes  my  pride  ; 
Be  gone — and  when  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise 
On  my  dominions,  be  not  found  too  near  me. 

[Exit  NERESTAN. 

Zar.  [Aside.]  Assist  him,  Heaven  ! 
Osm.  Zara,  retire  a  moment — 
Assume,  throughout  my  palace    sovereign  em 
pire, 

While  I  give  orders  to  prepare  the  pomp 
That  waits  to  crown  the  mistress  of  my  throne. 
[Leads  her  out,  and  returns. 
Orasmin  !  didst  thou  mark  th'  imperious  slave  ? 
What  could  he  mean  ? — he  sigh'd — and,  as  he 

went, 
Turn'd  and  look'd  back  at  Zara  !— didst  thou 

mark  it  ? 
Oras-  Alas !  my  sovereign  master !  let  not 

jealousy 

Strike  high  enough  to  reach  your  noble  heart. 
Osm.  Jealousy,  s 


No! 


saidst  thou  ?  I  disdain  it : — 


Distrust  is  poor  ;  and  a  raisplac'd  suspicion 

'nvites  and  justifies  the  falsehood  fear'd. 

Yet,  as  I  love  with  warmth— so,  I  could  hate  ! 
8ut  Zara  is  above  disguise  and  art — 
Vly  love  is  stronger,  nobler  than  my  power. 
Jealous ! — I  was  not  jealous ! — If  1  was, 
[  am  not — no — my  heart — but,  let  us  drown 
Remembrance  of  the  word,  and  of  ihe  image  ; 
Vly  heart  is  fill'd  with  a  diviner  flame. — 
3o,  and  prepare  for  the  approaching  nuptials. 
Zara  to  a  careful  empire  joins  delight. 
[  must  allot  one  hour  to  thoughts  of  state, 
Then,  all  the  smiling  day  is  love  and  Zara's. 

[Exit  ORASMIN. 

Vfonarchs,  by  forms  of  pompous  misery  press'd, 
[n  proud,  unsocial  misery,  unbless'd, 
Would,  but  for  love's  soft  influence,  curse  their 

throne, 

And,  among  crowded  millions,  live  alone. 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. 

NERESTAN  and  CHATILLON. 

Chat.    Matchless  Nerestan !   generous   and 
great !  [slaves  ! 

You,  who  ha  ve  broke  the  chains  of  hopeless 
You  Christian  saviour  !  by  a  Saviour  sent ! 
Appear,  be  known,  enjoy  your  due  delight; 
The  grateful  weepers  wait  to  clasp  your  knees, 


They  throng  to  kiss  the  happy  hand  that  sav'd 

'em: 

Indulge  the  kind  impatience  of  their  eyes, 
And,  at  their  head,  command  their  hearts  for 

ever. 
Ner.  Illustrious  Chatilloa  !  this  praise  o'er- 

whelms  me  : 

What  have  I  done  beyond  a  Christian's  duty  ; 
Beyond  what  you  would,  in  my  place,  have 

done? 
Cliat.  True— it  is  every  holiest  Christian's 

duty; 

Nay,  'tis  the  blessing  of  such  minds  as  ours, 
For  others'  good  to  sacrifice  our  own — 
Yet,  happy  they,  to  whom  Heaven  grants  the 

power,  • 

To  execute,  like  you,  that  duty's  call. 
For  us— the  relics  of  abandon'd  war, 
Forgot  in  France,  and,  in  Jerusalem, 
Left  to  grow  old  in  fetters,— Osman's  father 
Consign'd  us  to  the  gloom  of  a  damp  dungeon, 
Where,  but  for  you,  we  must  have  groan'd  out 

life,  [more. 

And  native  France  have  bless'd  our  eyes  no 

Ner.    The  will  of  gracious    Heaven,  that 

soften'd  Osm  an, 

Inspir'd  me  for  your  sakes  : — But,  with  our  jo3r, 
Flows,  mix'd,  a  bitter  sadness — I  had  hop'd 
To  save  from  their  perversion,  a  young  beauty, 
Who,  in  her  infant  innocence,  with  me, 
Was  made  a  slave  by  cruel  Noradin  ; 
When,   sprinkling    Syria  with    the  blood  of 

Christians, 

Caesarea's  walls  saw  Lusignan  surpris'd, 
And  the  proud  crescent  rise  in  bloody  triumph. 
From  this  seraglio  having  young  escap'd, 
Fate,  three  years  since,  restor'd  me  to  my 

chains  ; 

Then,  sent  to  Paris  on  my  plighted  faith, 
I  flatter'd  my  fond  hope  with  vain  resolves, 
To  guide  the  lovely  Zara  to  that  court 
Where  Lewis  has  established  virtue's  throne  ; 
But  Osman  will  detain  her — yet,  not  Osman  ; 
Zara  herself  forgets  she  is  a  Christian, 
And  loves  the  tyrant  Sultan  ! — Let  that  pass  : 
I  mourn  a  disappointment  still  more  cruel ; 
The  prop  of  all  our  Christian  hope  is  lost ! 
Chat.  Dispose  me  at  your  will — I  am  your 

own. 
Ner.  Oh,  Sir,  great  Lusignan,  so  long  their 

captive, 

That  last  of  an  heroic  race  of  kings  ; 
That  warrior,  whose  past  fame  has  fill'd  the 

world  ; 

Osman  refuses  to  my  sighs  for  ever  ! 
Chat.  Nay,  then  we  have  been  all  redeem'd 

in  vain ; 

Perish  that  soldier  who  would  quit  his  chains, 
And  leave  his  noble  chief  behind  in  fetters. 
Alas  !  you  know  him  not  as  I  have  known 

him ;  [remov'd 

Thank  Heaven  that  plac'd  your  birth  so  far 
From  those  detested  days  of  blood  and  wo: 
But  I,  less  happy,  was  condemn'd  to  see 
Thy  walls,  Jerusalem,  beat  down— and  all 
Our  pious  fathers'  labours  lost  in  ruins  ! 
Heaven!  had  you  seen  the  very  temple  rifled, 
The  sacred  sepulchre  itself  profan'd, 
Fathers  with  children  mingled,  flame  together, 
And  our  last  king  opprcss'd  with  age   and 

arms, 

Murder'd,  and  bleeding  o'er  his  murder'd  sons  ! 
Then  Lusignan,  sole  remnant  of  his  race, 
Rallying  our  fated  few  amidst  the  flames, 
Fearless,  beneath  the  crush  of  falling  towers, 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquer'd,  groans  and 

death ! 
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Dreadful— and,  waving  in  his  hand  a  sword, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  infidels,  cried  out, 

This  way,  ye  faithful  Christians !  follow  me. 

Ner.    How  full  of  glory  was    that  brave 

retreat ! 
Chat.  'Twas  Heaven,  no  doubt,  that  sav'd 

and  led  him  on  ;  [guide  : 

Pointed  his  path,  and  march'd  our  guardian 
We  reach'd  Caesarea— there  the  general  voice 
Chose  Lusignan,  thenceforth  to  give  us  laws  ; 
Alas  !  'twas  vain— Caesarea  could  not  stand 
When  Sion's  self  was  fallen !  we  were  be- 

tray'd ; 

And  Lusignan  condemn'd,  to  length  of  life, 
In  chains,  in  damps,  and  darkness,  and  des 
pair  : 

Yet  great,  amidst  his  miseries,  he  look'd, 
As  if  ho  could  not  feel  his  fate  himself, 
But  as  it  reach'd  his  followers.     And   shall 

we, 

For  whom  our  generous  leader  sufler'd  this, 
Be  vilely  safe,  and  dare  be  bless'd  without 

him? 
Ner.  Oh !  I  should  hate  the  liberty  he  shar'd 

not. 

I  knew  too  well  the  miseries  you  describe, 
For  I  was  born  amidst  them.    Chains  and 

death, 

Caesarea  lost,  and  Saracens  triumphant,     [on. 
Were  the  first  objects  which  my  eyes,  e'er  look'd 
Hurried,  an  infant,  among  other"  infants 
Snatch'd  from  the  bosoms  of  their  bleeding 

mothers, 

A  temple  sav'd  us,  till  the  slaughter  ceas'd ; 
Then  were  we  sent  to  this  ill-fated  city, 
Here,  in  the  palace  of  our  former  kings, 
To  learn,  from  Saracens,  their  hated  faith, 

And  be  completely  wretched Zara,  too, 

Shar'd  this  captivity ;  we  both  grew  up 
So  near  each  other,  that  a  tender  friendship 
Endear'd  her  to  my  wishes  :  My  fond  heart- 
Pardon  its  weakness— bleeds  to  see  her  lost, 
And,  for  a  barbarous  tyrant,  quit  her  God ! 

Chat.  Such  is  the  Saracens  too  fatal  policy ! 
Watchful  seducers,  still,  of  infant  weakness : 
Happy  that   you   so    young    escap'd   their 

hands.  [terest, 

But  let  us  think May  not  this  Zara's  in- 
Loving  the  Sultan,  and  by  him  belov'd, 
For  Lusignan  procure  some  softer  sentence  ? 
I  he  wwe  and  iust,  with  innocence  may  draw 
Their    own    advantage    from    the    guilt    of 

others. 

Ner.  How  shall  I  gain  admission  to  her  pres 
ence? 

J}f.ma"  l»as  banish'd  me— but  that's  a  trifle ; 
Will  the  seraglio's  portals  open  to  me  ? 
Or,  could  I  find  that  easy  to  my  hopes, 
What  prospect  of  success  from  an  apostate  ? 
Un  whom  I  cannot  look  without  disdain  ; 
And    who    will  read  her    shame   upon    mv 

brow. 

The  harde.-t  trial  of  a  generous  mind 
Is  to  court  favours  from  a  hand  it  scorns. 
v       Jr  JPk  il  is  Lu8ienan  we  seek  to  serve. 
JVer.  Well— it  shall  be  attempted— Hark  ! 

who's  this  ? 
Are  my  eyes  false  ;  or,  is  it  really  she  ? 

Enter  ZARA. 
Zar.  Start  not,  my  worthy  friend  :  I  come  to 

seek  you ; 

The  Sultan  has  permitted  it ;  fear  nothing  : 

Hut  to  confirm  my  heart  which  trembles  near 

you, 

?u?enutha!  an£rv  air'  nor  Iook  reproach  ; 
>Vhy  should  we  fear  each  other,  both  mistak- 


Associates  from  our  birth,  one  prison  held  us 
One  friendship  taught  affliction  to  be  calm, 
Till  Heaven  thought  fit  to  favour  your  escape, 
And  call  you  to  the  fields  of  happier  France  ; 
Thence,  once  again,  it  was  my  lot  to  find  you 
A  pris'ner  here,  where,  hid  amongst  a  crowd 
Oi  undistinguish'd  slaves,  with  less  restraint. 

I  shar'd  your  frequent  converse  ; 

Itpleas'd  your  pity,  shall  1  say  your  friendship  5 
Or  rather,  shall  I  call  it  generous  charity  ? 
To  form  that  noble  purpose  to  redeem 
Distressful  Zara — you  procur'd  my  ransom, 
And  with  a  greatness  that  out-soar'd  a  crown, 
Return'd  yourself  a  slave  to  give  me  freedom  ; 
But  Heaven  has  cast  our  late  for  different 

climes : 

Here,  in  Jerusalem,  I  fix  for  ever ;          [tune, 
Yet,  among  all  the  shine  that  marks  my  for- 
I  shall  with  frequent  tears  remember  yours  ; 
Your  goodness  will  for  ever  sooth  my  heart, 
And  keep  your  image  still  a  dweller  there : 
Warra'd  by  your  great  example  to  protect 
That  faith,  that  lifts  humanity  so  high, 
I'll  be  a  mother  to  distressful  Christians. 
Ner.  How ! — You  protect  the  Christians !  you, 

who  can 

Abjure  their  saving  truth,  and  coldly  see 
Great  Lusignan,  their  chief,  die  slow  in  chains  ! 

Zar.  To  bring  him  freedom  you  behold  me 

here  ; 
You  will  this  moment  meet  his  eyes  in  joy. 

Chat.  Shall  I  then  live  to  bless  that  happy 
hour? 

Ner.  Can  Christians  owe  so  dear  a  gift  tc 
Zara? 

Zar.  Hopeless,  I  gather'd  courage  to  entreat 
The  Sultan  for  his  liberty — amaz'd, 
So  soon  to  gain  the  happiness  I  wish/d  ! 
See  where  they  bring  the  good  old  chief  growc 

dim 
With  age,  by  pain  and  sorrows  hasten'd  on. 

Chat.    How  is  my  heart  dissolved  with  sud 
den  joy  ! 

Zar.  I  long  to  view  his  venerable  face, 


And  when  we  pity  woes  which  we  have  felt, 
'Tis  but  a  partial  virtue. 
Ner.    Amazement! — Whence  this  greatness 
in  an  infidel  ? 

Enter  LUSIGNAN,  led  in  by  two  Guards. 

Lus.    Where  am  I  ?     From   the  dungeon's 

depth  what  voice 

Has  call'd  me  to  revisit  long-lost  day  ?  [me, 
Am  I  with  Christians  ? — I  am  weak — forgive 
And  guide  my  trembling  steps.  I'm  full  of 

years; 

My  miseries  have  worn  me  more  than  age, 

Am  I  in  truth  at  liberty  ?          [Seating  himself. 

Chat.   You  are  ;  [yours. 

And  every  Christian's  grief  takes  end  with 

Lus.  O  light !  O,  dearer  far  than  light,  thaf 

voice ! 

Chatillon,  is  it  you  ?  my  fellow  martyr ! 
And  shall  our  wretchedness,  indeed  have  end  ? . 
In  what  place  are  we  now  ? — my  feeble  eyes, 
Disus'd  to  day-light,  long  in  vain  to  find  you. 
Chat.    This  was  the  palace  of  your  royal 

fathers  : 

'Tis  now  the  son  of  Noradin's  seraglio. 
Zar.  The  master  of  this  place,  the  mighty 

Osman, 

Distinguishes,  and  loves  to  cherish  virtue. 
This  generous  Frenchman,  yet  a  stranger  to 
you, 
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Drawn  from  his  native  soil,  from  peace  and 

rest,  [slaves, 

Brought  the  vow'd  ransoms  of  ten  Christian 
Himself  contented  to  remain  a  captive  :  [own, 
But  Osman,  charm'd  by  greatness  like  his 
To  equal  what  he  lov'd,  has  given  him  you. 
Lus.  So  generous  France  inspires  her  social 

sons  ! 
They  have  been  ever  dear  and  useful  to  me — • 

Would  I  were  nearer  to  him Noble  Sir, 

[N  EK  EST  A  N  approaches. 
How  have  I  merited,  that  you  for  me 
Should  pass  such  distant  seas  to  bring  me 

blessings, 

And  hazard  your  own  safety  for  my  sake  ? 
A'er.  My  name,  Sir,   is  Nerestan ;  born  in 

Syria, 

I  wore  the  chains  of  slavery  from  my  birth  ; 
Till  quitting  the  proud  crescent  for  the  court 
Where  warlike  Lewis  reigns,  beneath  his  eye 
I  learn'd  the  trade  of  arms :— the  rank  I  held 
Was  but  the  kind  distinction  which  he  gave 
To  tempt  my  courage  to  deserve  regard,   [me, 
Your  sight,  unhappy  prince,  would  charm  his 

eye ; 

That  best  and  greatest  monarch  will  behold 
With  grief  and  joy  those  venerable  wounds, 
And  print  embraces  where  your  fetters  bound 


jlory  : 

When  Philip  the  victorious  liv'd,  I  fought 
A -breast  with  Montmorency  and  Melun, 
D'Estaing,    De  Neile,    and   the    far-famous 
Courcy  ; —  [of  war  ! 

Names  which  were  then  the  praise  and  dread 
But  what  have  I  to  do  at  Paris  now  ? 
I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  cold  grave  ; 
That  way  my  journey  lies— to  find,  I  hope, 
The  King  of  kings,  and  ask  the  recompense 

For  all  my  woes,  long-suffer'd  for  his  sake 

You  generous  witnesses  of  my  last  hour, 
While  I  yet  live  assist  my  humble  prayers, 
And  join  the  resignation  of  my  soul. 
Nerestan !  Chatillon  ! — and  you,  fair  mourner, 
Whose  tears  do  honour  to  an  old  man's  sor- 
Pity  a  father,  the  unhappiest  sure        [rows  ! 
That  ever  felt  the  hand  of  angry  Heaven  ! 
My  eyes,  though  dying,  still  can  furnish  tears  ; 
Half  my  long  life  they  fiow'd,  and  still  will 
flow !  [hopes,  , 

A  daughter  and  three  sons,  my  heart's  proud  ] 
Were  all  torn  from   me    in   their  tenderest 
years —  [ber — 

My  friend  Chatillon  knows,  and  can  remem- 
Chat.  Would  I  were  able  to  forget  your  wb. 
Lus.  Thou  wert  a  pris'ner  with  me  in  Caesa- 

rea, 

And  there  beheld'st  my  wife  and  two  dear  sons 
Perish  in  flames.  ' '-'  •  • ' J 

Chat.  A  captive  and  in  fetters, 
I  could  not  help  'em. 

Lus.  I  know  thou  could'st  not — 
Oh,  'twas  a  dreadful  scene !  these  eyes  be 
held  it- 
Husband  and  father,  helpless  I  beheld  it — 
Denied  the  mournful  privilege  to  die  ! 
Oh,  my  poor  children  !  whom  I  now  deplore  ; 
If  ye  are  saints  in  Heaven,  as  sure  ye  are, 
Look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  that  brother, 
That  sister  whom  you  left ! — If  I  have  yet, 
Or  son,  or  daughter  : — for  in  early  chains, 
Far  from  their  lost  and  unassisting  father, 
I  heard  that  they  were  sent  with  numbers 
To  this  seraglio  ;  hence  to  be  dispers'd  [more,  j 


In  nameless  remnants  o'er  the  cc,0t,  and  spread 

Our  Christian  miseries  round  a  faithless  world. 

Chat.  'Twastrue — For  in  the  horrors  of  that 

day,  [cradle : 

I  snatch'd  your    infant   daughter  from    her 

But  finding  every  hope  of  flight  was  vain, 

Scarce  had  I  sprinkled,  from  a  public  fountain, 

Those  sacred  drops  which  wash  the  soul  from 

sin, 

When  from  my  bleeding  arms,  fierce  Saracens 
Forc'd  the  lost  innocent,  who  smiling  lay, 
And  pointed,  playful,  at  the  swarthy  spoilers ! 
With  her,  your  youngest,  then  your  only  son, 
Whose  little  life  had  reach'd  the  fourth  sad 
year,  [tunes, 

And  just  given  sense  to  feel  his  own  misfor- 
Was  order'd  to  this  C'ty. 

Ner.  I,  too,  hither, 

Just  at  that  fatal  age,  from  lost  Caesarea, 
Came  in  that  crowd  of  undistinguish'd  Chris 
tians.— 
Lus.  You  ! — came  you  thence  ? — Alas  !  who 

knows  but  you 

Might  heretofore  have  seen  my  two  poor  chil 
dren.  [Looking  up. 
Hah,  Madam !  that  small  ornament  you  wear, 
Its  form  a  stranger  to  this  country's  fashion, 
How  long  has  it  been  yours  ? 

Zar.  From  my  first  birth,  Sir — • 
Ah,  what!  you  seem  surpris'd  ! — why  should 

this  move  you  ? 
Lus.  Would  you  confide  it  to  my  trembling 

hands  ? 

Zar.  To  what  new  wonders  am  I  now  re- 
Oh,  Sir,  what  mean  you  ?  [serv'd  ? 

Lus.  Providence  and  Heaven  • 
Oh,  failing  eyes,  deceive  ye  not  my  hope  ? 
Can  this  be  possible  ?—  Yes,  yes — 'tissha  . 
This  little  cross — I  know  it,  by  sure  marks  ! 
Oh  !  take  me,  Heaven  !  while  I  can  die  with 

joy — 
Zur.  Oh,  do  not,  Sir,  distract  me  ! — rising 

thoughts, 
And  hopes,  and  fears,  o'erwhelm  me ! 

Lus.  Tell  me,  yet, 

Has  it  remain 'd  for  ever  in  your  hands  ? 
What — both  brought  captives  from  Caesarea 

hither  ? 

Zar.  Both,  both— 
Oh,  Heaven !  have  I  then  found  a  father  ? 

Lus.  Their  voice  !  their  looks  ! 
The  living  images  of  their, dear  mother ! 

0  God !  who  seest  my  tears,  and  know'st  my 

thoughts, 

Do  not  forsake  me  at  this  dawn  of  hope 

Strengthen  my  heart,  too  feeble  for  this  joy. 
Madam!    Nerestan !— Help    me,    Chatillon! 

[Rising. 

Nerestan,  hast  thou  on  thy  breast  a  scar, 
Which,  ere  Caesarea  fell,  from  a  fierce  hand, 
Surprising  us  by  night,  my  child  receiv'd  ? 
Ner.   Bless'd  hand  !— 1  bear  it.— Sir,    the 

mark  is  there ! 
Lus.  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Ner.    [Kneeling.]    Oh,    Sir!— Oh,    Zara, 

kneel. 

Zar.  [Kneeling.-]  My  father  !— Oh  ! 

Lus.  Oh,  my  lost  children  ! 
Both.  Oh! 

Lus.  My  son  !    my  daughter !  lost  in  em 
bracing  you,  [dream. 

1  would   now  die,  lest  this   should  prove  a 
Chat.  How  touch'd  is  my  glad  heart  to  see 

their  joy  ! 

Lus.  They  shall  not  tear  you  from  my  arms 
— my  children  ! 

5N 
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\    .in.  1  liiri  you— dear  in  wretchedness  : 
%  Oh,  my  brave  son— and  thou,  my  nameless 

daughter ! 

Now  dissipate  all  doubt,  remove  all  dread  ; 
Has  Heaven,  that  gives  me  back  my  children 
— given  em,  Lme? 

Such  as  I  lost  'em  ?— Come  they  Christians  to 
One  weeps,  and  one  declines  a  conscious  eye ! 
Your  silence  speaks— too  well  I  understand 

Zar.  I  cannot,  Sir,  deceive  you— Osmari's 
laws 

Were  mine— and  Osman  is  not  Christian. 

IMS.  Her  words  are  thunder  bursting  on  my 
head; 

Were't  not  for  thee,  my  son,  I  now  should  die. 

Full  sixty  years  I  fought  the  Christians  cause, 

Saw  their  doom'd  temple  fall,  their  power  de- 

stroy'd  : 
-    Twenty,  a  captive  in  a  dungeon's  depth, 

Yet  never  for  myself  my  tears  sought  Heaven ; 

All  for  my  children  rose  my  fruitless  prayers  : 

Yet,  what  avails  a  father's  wretched  joy  ? 

I  have  a  daughter  gain'd,  and  Heaven  an  ene 
my,  [faith, 

Oh,    my  misguided  daughter — lose   not   thy 

Reclaim  thy  birth-right—  think  upon  the  blood 

.Of  twenty  Christian  kin^s,  that  fills  thy  veins  ; 

Tis  heroes'  blood— the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs ! 

What  would  thy  mother  feel,  to  see  thee  thus  ! 

She,  and  thy  murder'd  brothers  !— think,  they 
call  thee :  [arms, 

Think  that  thou  seest  'em  stretch  their  bloody 

And  weep  to  win  thee  from  their  murderer's 
bosom. 

Kven  in  the  place  where  thou  betray'st  thy  God, 

He  died,  my  child  to  save  thee. — Turn  thy 
eyes, 

And  see ;  for  thou  art  near  his  sacred  sepul 
chre  ;  [trod ! 

Thou  canst  not  move  a  step,  but  where  he 

Thou  (remblest — Oh !  admit  me  to  thy  soul ; 

Kill  not  thy  aged,  thy  afflicted  father ; 

Take  not  thus  soon  again  the  life  thou  gav'st 
him:  [God 

Shame   not  thy  mother — nor   renounce    thy 

Tis  past — Repentance  dawns  in  thy  sweet 
eyes; 

I  see  bright  truth  descending  to  thy  heart, 

And  now,  my  long-lost  child  is  found  for  ever. 
Ner.  Oh,  doubly  bless'd !  a  sister,  and  a  soul, 

To  be  redeem'd  together  ! 
Zar.  Oh,  my  father! 

Dear  author  of  my  life  !  inform  me,  teach  me, 

What  should  my  duty  do? 
Liu.  By  one  short  word, 

To  dry  up  all  my  tears,  and  make  life  welcome, 

Say  thou  art  a  Christian 

Zar.  Sir— I  am  a  Christian 

Lus.  Receive  her,  gracious    Heaven !   and 
bless  her  for  it. 

Enter  ORASVIN. 

Or<w.  Madam,  the  Sultan  order'd  me  to  tell 

you, 

That  he  expects  you  instant  quit  this  place, 
And  bid  your  last  farewell  to  these  vile  Chris 
tians. 
You  captive  Frenchmen,  follow  mo;  for  you, 

It  is  m\  task  to  answer. 

Cftat.  Still  new  miseries  !  [happy ! 

How  cautious  man   should  be,    to  say,   I'm 
IMS.  These  are  the  times,  my  friends,  to  try 
our  iirmnesR, 

Our  Christian  firmness 

/-.»     Ali»s,  Sir!  Oh! 


Lus.  Oh,  you !— I  dare  not  name  you  ! 
Farewell— but,  come  what  may,  be  sure  re 

member 

You  keep  the  fatal  secret :  for  the  rest, 
Leave  all  to  Heaven be  faithful,  and  be 

bless'd.  [E.rca»f. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE   I. 

OSMAN  and  ORASMIN. 

Osm.  Orasmin,  this  alarm  was  false  and 

groundless ; 

Lewis  no  longer  turns  his  arms  on  me  ; 
The  French,  grown  weary  by  a  length  o. 

woes, 

Wish  not  ai  once  to  quit  their  fruitful  plains, 
And  famish  on  Arabia's  desert  sands. 
Their  ships,  'tis  true,  have  spread  the  Syrian 

seas : 

And  Lewis,  hovering  o'er  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 
Alarms  the  fears  of  Asia — But  I've  iearn'd, 
That  steering  wide  from  our  unmenac'd  ports, 
He  points  his  thunder  at  the  Egyptian  shore. 
There  let  him  war  and  waste  my  enemies ; 

Their  mutual  conflicts  will  butfix  my  throne. ' 

Release  those  Christians — I  restore  their  free 
dom  ;  [me : 
'Twill  please  their  master,  nor  can  weaken 
Transport  'em  at  my  cost,  to  find  their  king ; 
I  wish  to  have  him  know  me  :  carry  thither 
This  Lusignan,  whom,  tell  him,  I  restore, 
Because  1  cannot  fear  his  fame  in  arms  ; 
But  love  him  for  his  virtue  and  his  blood. 
Tell  him,  my  father,  having  conquer'd  twice, 
Condemned  him  to  perpetual  chains  ;  but  I 
Have  set  him  free  that  I  might  triumph  more. 
Oras.  The  Christians  gam  an  army  in  his 

name. 
Osm.  I  cannot  fear  a  sound. — 

Or«s.  But  Sir should  Lewis 

Osm.  Tell  Lewis  and  the  world — it  shall  be 

so :                                                   , 
Zara  proposed  it,  and  my  heart  approves  : 
Thy  statesman's  reason  is  too  dull  for  love  ! 
Why  wilt  thou  force  me  to  confess  it  all  ? 
Though  I  to  Lewis  send  back  Lusignan, 
I  give  him  but  to  Zara — I  have  griev'd  her  ; 
And  ow'd  her  the  atonement  of  this  joy. 
Thy  false  advices,  which  but  now  misied 
My  anger  to  confine  those  helpless  Christians, 
Gave  her  a  pain  ;  1  feel  for  her  and  me  : 
But  I  talk  on,  and  waste  the  smiling  moments. 
For  one  long  hour  I  yet  defer  my  nuptials  ; 
But,  'tis  not  lost  that  hour !  'twill  be  all  hers ! 
She  would  employ  it  in  a  conference 
With  that  Nerestan,  whom  thou  know'st 

that  Christian ! 
Oras.  And  have  you,  Sir,    indulged    tha' 

strange  desire  ? 
Osm.  What  mean'st  thou  ?  They  were  infant 

slaves  together ; 
Friends  should  part  kind,  who  are  to  meet  no 

more. 

When  Zara  asks,  I  will  refuse  her  nothing  ; 
Restraint  was  never  made  for  those  we  love. 
Down  with  those  rigours  of  the  proud  seraglio  ; 
I  hate  its  laws — where  blind  austerity 
Sinks  virtue  to  necessity. — My  blood 
Disclaims  your  Asian  jealousy  ;  1  hold 
The  fierce,  free  plainness  of  my  Scythian  and 

cestors, 

Their  open  confidence,  their  honest  hate, 
Their  love  unfearing,  and  their  anger  told 
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Go — the  good  Christian  waits — conduct  him  I  Whence  can  we  hope  it,  in  this  curs  'd  seraglio? 
*"  ho"  '  Who  is  this  slave  of  Osman  ?    Yes,  this  slave  ! 

Does  she  not  boast  the  blood  of  twenty  kings? 
Is  not  her  race  the  same  with  that  of  Lewis  ( 
Is  she  not  Lusignan's  unhappy  daughter  ? 
A  Christian,  and  my  sister?  yet  a  slave, 
A   willing   slave  ! — I  dare  not   speak  more 

plainly. 
Zar.  Cruel !  go  on — Alas  ycu  do  not  know 

me. 

At  once  a  stranger  to  my  secret  fate, 
My  pains,  my  fears,  my  wishes,  and  my  pow«r : 

I  am — I  will  be  Christian will  receive 

This  holy  priest  with  his  mysterious  blessing  ; 
I  will  not  do  nor  suffer  aught  unworthy 

Myself,  my  father,  or  my  father's  race. 

But,  tell  me nor  be  tender  on  this  point, — 

What  punishment  your  Christian  laws  decree, 
For  an  unhappy  wretch,  who,  to  herself 
Unknown,  and  all  abandoned  by  the  world, 
Lost  and  enslav'd,  has,  in  her  sovereign  mas 
ter, 

Found  a  protector,  generous  as  great, 
Has  touch'd  his  heart,  and  given  him  all  her 

own  ? 

Ner.  The  punishment  of  such  a  slave  should 
be,  [come. 

Death  in  this  world and  pain  in  that  to 

Zar.  I  am  that  slave — strike  here — and  save 

my  shame. 
Ner.  Destruction  to  my  hopes ! — Can  it  be 

you  ? 

Zar.  It  is — Ador'd  by  Osman,  I  adore  him  : 
This  hour  the  nuptial  rites  will  make  us  one. 
Ner.  What !  marry  Osman  ! — Let  the  world 

grow  dark, 

j  That  the  extinguished  sun  may  hide  thy  shame ! 
Could  it  be  thus,  it  were  no  crime  to  kill  thee. 
Zar.   Strike,    strike — I  love  him — yes,   by 

Heaven,  I  love  him. 

Ner.  Death  is  thy  due— but  not  thy  due 
from  me : 

Yet,  were  the  honour  of  our  house  no  bar 

My  father's  fame,  and  the  too  gentle  laws 

Did  not  the  God  thou  quitt'st  hold  back  my 

arm 

Not  there — I  tould  not  there — but,byrny  soul, 
I  would  rush,  desperate,  to  the  Sultan's  breast, 
And  plunge  my  sword  in  his  proud  heart  who 

damns  thee. 
Oh,  shame!  shame!  jluinie  !  at  such  a  time 

as  this, 

When  Lewis,  that  awak'ner  of  the  world, 
Beneath  the  lifted  cross  makes  Egypt  pale, 
And  draws  the  sword   of'Heaven  to  spread 

our  faith ; 

Now  to  submit  to  see  my  sister  doom'd 
A  bosom-slave  to  him  whose  tyrant  heart 
But  measures  glory  by  the  Christians'  wo. 
Yes — I  will  dare  acquaint  our  father  with  it ; 
Departing  Lusignan  may  live  so  long, 
As  just  to  hear  thy  shame,  and  die  to  'scape 

Zar.   Stay — my  too   angry  brother — stay — 

perhaps, 

Zara  has  resolution  great  as  thine  : 
'Tis  cruel — and  unkind. Thy    words   are 

crimes ;  [fer  ? 

My  weakness  but  misfortune.  Dost  thou  suf- 
I  suffer  more ; — -Oh  I  would  to  Heaven  this 

blood 

Of  twenty  boasted  kings  would  stop  at  once, 
And  stagnate  in  my  heart ! — It  then  no  more 
Would  rush  in  boiling  fevers  thro' my  veins, 
And  ev'ry  trembling  drop  be  fill'd  with  Gz, 

man. 


to  her , 
Zara  expects  thee — What  she  wills,  obey. 

[Exit  OSMAN. 

Oras.  Ho  !  Christian  enter  ! wait  a  mo 
ment  here. 

Enter  NERESTAN. 

Zara  will  soon  approach— I  go  to  find  her. 

[Exit  ORASMIN. 
Ner.  In  what  a  state,  in  what  a  place,  I 

leave  her ! 

Oh,  faith  !  Oh,  father!  Oh,  my  poor  lost  sis- 
She's  here [ter ! 

Enter  ZARA. 

Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not,  then,  unlawful 
To  see  you,  yet  once  more,  my  lovely  sister ! 

Not  all  so  happy  ! We,  who  met  but  now, 

Shall  never  meet  again for  Lusignan 

We  shall  be  orphans  still,  and  want  a  father. 
Zar.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! 

Ner.  His  last  sad  hour's  at  hand 

That  flow  of  joy,  which  follow'd  our  discov 
ery, 

Too  strong  and  sudden  for  his  age  s  weakness, 
Wasting  his  spirits,  dried  the  source  of  life, 
And  nature  yields  him  up  to  time's  demand. 
Shall  he  not  die  in  r>eace? — Oh  !  let  no  doubt 
Disturb  his  parting  moments  with  distrust ; 
Let  me,  when  I  return  to  close  his  eyes, 
Compose  his  mind's  impatience  too,  and  tell 

him, 

You  are  confirm'd  a  Christian ! — 
Zar.  Oh  !  may  his  soul  enjoy,  in  earth  and 

Heaven, 

Eternal  rest ;  nor  let  one  thought,  one  sigh, 
One  bold  complaint  of  mine  recall  his  cares  ! 
But  you  have  injur'd  me,  who  still  can  doubt. — 
What !  am  I  not  your  sister  ?  and  shall  you 
.Refuse  me  credit  ?  You  suppose  me  light ; 
You,  who  should  judge  my  honour  by  your 

own, 

Shall  you  distrust  a  truth  1  dar'd  avow, 
And  stamp  apostate  on  a  sister's  heart ! 

Ner.  Ah  !  do  not  misconceive  me — If  I  err'd, 
Affection,  not  distrust,  misled  my  fear  ; 
Your  will  may  be  a  Christian,  yet  not  you  ; 
There  is  a  sacred  mark — a  sign  of  faith, 
A  pledge  of  promise,  that  must  firm   your 

claim  ; 

Wash  you  from  guilt,  and  open  Heaven  be 
fore  you.  [borne, 
Sxvear,  swear  by  all  the  woes  we  all  have 
By  all    the  martyr'd    saints,    who  call  you 

daughter, 

That  you  consent,  this  day,  to  seal  our  faith, 
By  that  mysterious  rite 'which  waits  your  call. 
Zar.  I  swear  by  Heaven,  and  all  its  holy 

host, 

Its  saints,  its  martyrs,  its  attesting  angels, 
And  the  dread  presence  of  its  living  author, 
To  have  no  faith  but  yours ! — to  die  a  Chris 
tian  ! 

Now,  tell  me  what  this  mystic  faith  requires. 
Ner.    To  hate  the  happiness  of  Osman's 
throne,  [woes, 

And  love  that  God,  who,  through  his  maze  of 
Has  brought  us  all,  unhoping,  thus  together. 
For  me— -I  am  a  soldier,  uninstructed, 
Nor  daring  to  instruct,  though  strong  in  faith  : 
But  I  will  bring  th'  ambassador  of  Heaven, 
To  clear  your  views,  and  lift  you  to  your  God. 

lie  it  your  task  to  gain  admission  for  him. 

But  where  ?  from  whom  1 — Oh  !  thou  immortal 
Power ! 
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How  has  he  loved  me  !  how  has  he  oblig'd  me  ! 
I  owe  thee  to  him.    What  has  he  not  done, 
To  justify  his  boundless  power  of  charming  ? 
For  me,  ne  softens  the  severe  decrees 
Of  his  own  faith  ;  and  is  it  just  that  mine 
Should  bid  me  hate  him,  but  because  he  loves 

me? 

No  -  1  will  be  a  Christian  -  but  preserve 
My  gratitude  as  sacred  as  my  faith  ; 
If  I  nave  death  to  fear  for  Osman's  sake, 
It  must  be  from  his  coldness,  not  his  love. 

"Ner.  I  must  at  once  condemn  and  pity  thee  ; 
I  cannot  point  thee  out  which  way  to  go, 
But  Providence  will  lend  its  light  to  guide 

thee.  [ceive, 

That  sacred  rite,  which  thou  shalt  now  re- 
Will  strengthen  and  support  thy  feeble  heart, 
To  live  an  innocent,  or  die  a  martyr. 


Not  to  accomplish  these  detested  nuptials, 
Till  first  the  reverend  priest  has  clear'd  your 
eyes,  [Heaven. 

Taught  you  to  know,  and  given  you  claim  to 
Promise  me  this  - 

Zar.  So  bless  me,  Heaven  !  I  do.  - 
Go  —  hasten  the  good  priest,  I  will  expect  him  ; 
But  first  return  —  cheer  my  expiring  father, 
Tell  him  I  am;  and  will  be  all  he  wishes  me  : 
Tell  him,  to  give  him  life  'twere  joy  to  die. 

Ner.  I  go—  Farewell  —  farewell,  unhappy  sis 
ter.  [Exit  NERESTAN. 

Zar.  I  am  alone—  and  now  be  just,  my  heart, 
And  tell  me,  wilt  thou  dare  betray  thy  God  ? 
What  am  I  ?  What  am  I  about  to  be  ? 
Daughter  of  Lusignan—  or  wife  to  Osman  ? 
Am  I  a  lover  most,  or  most  a  Christian? 
Would  Selima  were  come  :  and  yet  'tis  just, 
ill  friends  should  fly  her  who  forsakes  herself. 
What  shall  I  do  ?—  What  heart  has  strength  to 
bear  [Heaven  ! 

These  double  weights  of  duty?-Help  me, 
To  thy  hard  laws  I  render  up  my  soul  : 
But,  oh  !   demand  it  back  —  for  now  'tis  Os- 
man's. 

Enter  OSMAN.    . 
O*ro.  Shine  out,  appear,  be  found,  my  lovely 

Impatient  eyes  attend—  the  rites  expect  thee; 
And  my  devoted  heart  no  longer  brooks 
This  distance  from  its  soft'ner  :—  all  the  lamps 
Of  nuptial  love  are  lighted,  and  burn  pure, 
As  if  they  drew  their  brightness   from  thv 

blushes. 

The  holy  mosque  is  fill'd  with  fragrant  fumes, 
Which  emulate  the  sweetness  of  thy  breathin°- 
My  prostrate  people  all  confirm  my  choice, 
And  send  their  souls  to  Heaven  in  prayers  for 

blessings. 

Thy  envious  rivals,  conscious  of  thy  right 
Approve  superior  charms,  and  join  to  praise 

thee; 
The  throne  that  waits  thee,  seems  to  shine 

more  richly. 

As  all  its  gems,  with  animated  lustre, 
Fev  d  to  look  dim  beneath  the  eyes  of  Zara. 
l/ome,  my  slow  love  :  the  ceremonies  wait  thee- 
Come,  and  begin  from  this  dear  hour  mv  tri 

umph. 

*'"'  'OH  TiS**"**  am  1!   Oh'  grief! 

'V/H.  Come  -  ronie  - 
y.nr.   Whore  shall  I  hid:-  my  blushes? 
M.  Hlnslios—here,  in  my  bosom,  hide  'em, 
&ttr.  My  Lord  ! 


I      Osm.  Nay,  Zara — give  me  thy  hand,   and 
come 

Zar.  Instruct  me,  Heaven  ! 
j  What  I  should  say — Alas  !  I  cannot  speak. 

Osm.  Away — this  modest,  sweet,  reluctan 

trifling 
But  doubles  my  desires,  and  thy  own  beauties. 

Zar.  Ah,  me  ! 

Osm.   Nay— but  thou  shouldst  not  be  too 
cruel. 

Zar.  1  can  no  longer  bear  it — Oh,  my  lord — 

Osm.  Ha  !— What  ?— whence  ?— how  ? 

Zar.  My  lord,  my  sovereign ! 
Heaven  knows  this  marriage  would  have  been 

a  bliss 

I  Above  my  humble  hopes : — yet,  witness  love  ! 
Not  from  the  grandeur  of  your  throne,  that 

bliss, 

But  from  the  pride  of  calling  Osman  mine. 
Would  you  had  been  no  emperor,  and  I 
Possess  d  of  power  and  charms  deserving  you; 
That  slighting  Asia's  thrones  I  might  alone 
Have  left  a  proffer  d  world,  to  follow  you 
Through  deserts,  uninhabited  by  men, 
And  bless'd  with  ample  room  "for  peace  and 
But,  as  it  is these  Christians Hove  • 

Osm.  Christians  !  What ! 
i  How  start  two  images  into  thy  thoughts, 
So  distant as  the  Christians  and  my  love  ! 

Zar.  That  good  old  Christian,  reverend  Lu 
signan, 
Now  dying,  ends  his  life  and  woes  together. 

Osm.  Well,  let  him  die— What  has  thv  heart 

to  feel, 

Thus  pressing  and  thus  tender,  from  the  death 
Of  an  old  wretched  Christian  ?— Thank  our 

prophet, 

Thou  art  no  Christian.— Educated  here, 
Thy  happy  youth  was  taught  our  better  faith  : 
Sweet  as  thy  pity  shines,  'tis  now  mistimed. 
What !  though  an  aged  sufferer  dies  unhappy, 
Wj™y  Sh9uld  his  foreign  fate  disturb  our  joys  ? 

Zar.  Sir,  if  you  love  me,  and  would  have 

me  think 
That  I  am  truly  dear 

Osm.  Heaven!  if  I  love! 

Zar.  Permit  me 

Osm.  What? 

Zar.  To  desire 

Osm.  Speak  out. 

Zar.  The  nuptial  rites 
May  be  defenrd  till 

Osm.  What !— Is  that  the  voice 
Of  Zara? 

Zar.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  his  frown. 

Osm.  Of  Zara! 

Zar.  It  is  dreadful  to  my  heart, 
To  give  you  but  a  seeming  cause  for  anger ; 

Pardon  my  grief Alas  !  I  cannot  bear  it ; 

I  here  is  a  painful  terror  in  your  eye 

That  pierces  to  my  soul hid  from  your  sight 

1  go  to  make  a  moment's  truce  with  tears, 
And  gather  force  to  speak  of  my  despair. 

{Exit  disordered. 

Usm.    1  stand  immoveable,    like  senseless 

marble ; 

Horror  had  frozen  my  suspended  tongue  ; 
And  an  astonish'd  silence  robb'd  my  will 
Of  power  to  tell  her  that  she  shocked  my  soul. 
Spoke  she  to  me  '—Sure  I  misunderstood  her. 
Could  it  be  me  she  left  ?— What  have  I  seen  ! 

Enter  ORASMIN. 

Orasmin,  what  a  change  is  here  !— She's  gone, 
And  I  permitted  it,  I  know  not  how. 

yras.  Perhaps  you  but  accuse  the  cnarmmg 
>f  innocence,  too  modest  oft  in  love.       [fault 
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Osm.  But  why,  and  whence  those  tears? — 

those  looks  ?  that  flight  ? 
That  grief,  so  strongly  stamp'd  on  every  feature? 

If  it  has  been  that  Frenchman What  a 

thought ! 

How  low,  how  horrid  a  suspicion  that ! 
The  dreadful  flash  at  once  gives  light  and  kills 

me; 

My  too  bold  confidence  repell'd  my  caution — 
An  infidel !  a  slave  ! — a  heart  like  mine 
Reduc'd  to  suffer  from  so  vile  a  rival !      [ing  ? 
But  tell  me,  didst  thou  mark  'em  at  their  part- 
Did'st  thou  observe  the  language  of  their  eyes  ? 

Hide  nothing  from  me Is  my  love  betray'd  ? 

Tell  me  my  whole  disgrace  :  naj,  if  thou  trem- 

blest, 

1  hear  thy  pity  speak,  though  thou  art  silent. 
Oras.  I  tremble  at  the  pangs  I  see  you  suffer. 
Let  not  your  angry  apprehension  urge 
Your  faithful  slave  to  irritate  your  anguish  ; 
1  did,  'tis  true,  observe  some  parting  tears  ; 
But  they  were  tears  of  charity  and  grief; 
I  cannot  think  there  was  a  cause  deserving 

This  agony  of  passion 

Osm.  Why  no 1  thank  thee 

Orasmin,  thou  art  wise.    It  could  not  be 
That  I  should  stand  expos'd  to  such  an  insult. 
Thou  know'st,  had  Zara  meant  me  the  offence, 
She  wants  not  wisdom  to  have  hid  it  better: 
How  rightly  didst  thou  judge  ?— Zara  shall 
know  it, 

And  thank  thy  honest  service After  all, 

Might  she  not  have    some    cause    for    tears, 
which  I  [her  t 

Claim  no  concern  in—but  the  grief  it  gives 
What  an  unlikely  fear— from  a  poor  slave, 
Who  goes   to-morrow,  and,  no  doubt,   who 

wishes, 

Nay,  who  resolves  to  see  these  climes  no  more. 
Oras.  Why  did  you,  Sir,  against  our  country's 

custom, 

Indulge  him  with  a  second  leave  to  come  ? 
He  said  he  should  return  once  more  to  see  her. 
Osm.  Return  !  the  traitor  !  he  return ! — Dares 
Presume  to  press  a  second  interview  ?         [he 
Would  he  be  seen  again  ?— He  shall  be  seen  ; 

But  dead. I'll  punish  the  audacious  slave, 

To  teach  the  faithless  fair  to  feel  my  anger. 
Be  still,  my  transports  ;  violence  is  blind  : 
I  know  my  heart  at  once  is  fierce  and  weak  • 
I  feel  that  I  descend  below  myself; 
Zara  can  never  justly  be  suspected  ; 
Her  sweetness  was  not  form'd  to  cover  treason  ; 
^  et,  Osman  must  not  stoop  to  Avoman's  follies  ; 
Their  tears,  complaints,  regrets,  and  reconcile 
ments, 

With  all  their  light,  capricious  roll  of  changes 
Are  arts  too  vulgar  to  be  tried  on  me. 
It  would  become  me  better  to  resume 
The  empire  of  my  will.     Rather  than  fall 
Beneath  myself,  I  must,  how  dear  soe'er 
It  costs  me,  rise— till  I  look  down  on  Zara  !-- 

Away but  mark  me — these  seraglio  doors, 

Against  all  Christians  be  they  henceforth  shut, 
Close  as  the  dark  retreats  of  silent  death. 

[Exit  ORASMIN. 
What  have  1  done,  just  Heaven !  thy  rage  to 

move, 

That  thou  shouldst  sink  me  down,  so   low  to 
love?  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — ZAKA  and  SELIMA. 
Sel.  Ah,  Madam  !  how  at  once  I  grieve  your 
...      fete,  [mils,  i 

And  how  admire  your  virtue  !— Heaven  per-  ; 


And  Heaven  will  give  you  strength,  to  bear 

misfortune ; 
To  break  these  chains,  so  strong  and  yet  so 

dear. 
Zar.   Oh,  that  I  could  support  the   fatal 

struggle ! 

Sel.  Th'  Eternal  aids  your  weakness,  sees 
your  will,  [rows. 

Directs  your  purpose,  and  rewards  your  sor 
Zar.  Never  had  wretch  more  cause  to  hope 

he  does. 

Sel.    What  though  you  here   no  more  be 
hold  your  father  ? 

There  is  a  Father  to  be  found  above, 
;  Who  can  restore  that  father  to  his  daughter. 
Zar.  But  i  have  planted  pain  in  Osman's 

bosom  ; 

He  loves  me  even  to  death :  and  I  reward  him 
!  With  anguish  and  despair. — How  base  !  how 
1  cruel ! 

But  I  deserv'd  him  not;  I  should  have  been 
Too  happy,  and  the  hand  of  Heaven  repeil'd 

me. 
Sel.  What,  will  you  then  regret  the  glorious 

loss, 
And  hazard  thus  a  victory  bravely  won, 

Zar.    Inhuman    victory ! thou    dost   not 

know 

This  love  so  powerful,  this  sole  joy  of  life, 
I  his  first,  best  hope  of  earthly  happiness, 
Is  yet  less  powerful  in  my  heart  than  Heaven. 
To  him  who  made  that  heart  I  offer  it ; 
There,  there,  I  sacrifice  my  bleeding  passion ; 
1  pour  before  him  every  guilty  tear  ; 
I  beg  him  to  efface  the  fond  impression, 
And  fill  with  his  own  image  all  my  soul : 
But,  while  I  weep  and  sigh,  repent  and  pray, 
Remembrance  brings  the  object  of  my  love, 
And  every  li^ht  illusion  floats  before  him. 
I  see,  1  hear  him,  and  again  he  charms ; 
rills  my  glad  soul,  and  shines  'twixt  me  and 

Heaven  ! 

Oh,  all  ye  royal  ancestors !  Oh,  father  ! 
Mother !  You  Christians,  and  the  Christians' 

God ! 

You  who  deprive  me  of  this  generous  lover ! 
If  you  permit  me  not  to  live  for  him, 
Let  me  not  live  at  all,  and  I  aru  bless'd : 
Let  me  die  innocent ;  let  his  dear  hand 
Close  the  sad  eyes  of  her  he  stoop'd  to  love, 
And  I  acquit  my  fate,  and  ask  no  more. 

But  he  forgives  me  not regardless  now, 

Whether,  or  ho,w  1  live,  or  when  I  die  : 

He  quits  me,  scorns  me and  I  yet  live  on, 

And  talk  of  death  as  distant. 

Sel.  Ah  !  despair  not ; 
Trust  your  eternal  helper,  and  be  happy. 

ar.  Why what  has  Osman  done  that  he 

too  should  not  ?  [it  ? 

Has  Heaven  so  nobly  form'd  his  heart  to  hate 
Generous  and  just,  beneficent  and  brav«, 

Were  he  but  Christian What  can  man  be 

more  ? 

I  wish,  methinks,  this  reverend  priest  was 
come  rsoul : 

To  free  me  from  these  doubts,  which  shake  my 
Yet  know  not  why  1  should  not  dare  to  hope, 
That  Heaven,  whose  mercy  all  confess  and 

feel, 

Will  pardon  and  approve  th'  alliance  wish'd : 
Perhaps  it  seats  me  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
To  tax  my  power  for  these  good  Christians' 

comfort. 

Thou  know'st  the  mighty  Saladine,  who  first 
Conquer'd  this  empire  from  my  father's  race, 
Who,  like  my  Osman,  charni'd  th' 
world, 
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Drew  breath,  though  Syrian,  from  a  Christian  'That  I  at  once  renounce  you  and  adore 


mother. 
Sel.  What  mean  you,  Madam?    Ah!   you 

do  not  see— 

Zar.  Yes,  yes — I  see  it  all ;  I  am  not  blind  : 
I  see  my  country  and  my  race  condemn  me  : 
I  see  that,  spite  of  all,  1  still  love  Osman. 
What  if  I  now  go  throw  me  at  his  feet, 
And  tell  him  there  sincerely  what  I  am? 
Sel.  Consider — that  might  cost  your  brother's 

life, 

Expose  the  Christians,  and  betray  you  all. 
Zur.  You  do  not  know  the  noble  heart  of 


Zara  ! you  weep 

Zar.  If  1  am  doom'd  to  lose  you, 
If  1  must  wander  o'er  an  empty  world, 

Unloving  and  unlov'd Oh  !  yet,  do  justice 

To  th'  afflicted do  not  wrong  me  doubly  : 

Punish  me,  if 'tis  needful  to  your  peace, 
I  But  say  not,  I  deserv'd  it — This,  at  least, 

j  Believe for  not  the  greatness  of  your  soul 

I  Is  truth  more  pure  and  sacred no  regret 

I  Can  touch  my  bleeding  heart,  for  I  have  lost 
:The    rank    of  her  you  raise  to   share  youi 
throne. 


Osman.  I  know  I  never  ought  to  have  been  there ; 

Sel.  1  know  him  the  protector  of  a  faith          My  fate  and  my  defects  require  I  lose  you. 

Sworn  enemy  to  ours  ; The  more  he  loves,    But  ah  !  my  heart  was  never  known  to  Osman. 

The  less  will  he  permit  you  to  profess                j  May  Heaven  that  punishes,  for  ever  hate  me, 
Opinions  which  he  hates  :  to-night  the  priest,  I  If  I  regret  the  loss  of  aught  but  you. 
In  private  introduc'd,  attends  you  here  ;            i     Osm.  Rise— rise,  this  means  not  love  ! 
You  promis'd  him  admission |     Zar.  Strike Strike  me,  Heaven  ! 

Zar.  Would  I  had  not !  j     Osm.  What !  is  it  love  to  force  yourself  to 

I  prorais'd,  too,  to  keep  this  fatal  secret ;  wound 

My  father's  urg'd  command  requir'd  it  of  me  ;   j  The  heart  you  wish  to  gladden  ?    But  I  find, 
I  must  obey,  all  dangerous  as  it  is ;  |  Lovers  least  know  themselves  ;  for  I  believ'd, 

Compell'd  to  silence,  Osman  is  enrag'd, 
Suspicion  follows,  and  I  lose  his  love. 

me! 
Enter  OSMAN.  Proud  as  I  am 1  must  confess,  one  wish 

Osm.  Madam!  there  was  a  time  when  my    Evades  my  power the  blessing  to  forget  you. 

charm 'd  heart  Zara,  thy  tears  were  form'd  to  teach  disdain, 

Made  it  a  virtue  to  be  lost  in  love  ;  i  That  softness  can  disarm  it. 'Tis  decreed. 

When,  without  blushing,  I  indulg'd  my  flame,    I  must  for  ever  love — but  from  what  cause, 
And  every  day  still  made  you  dearer  to  me.      j  If  thy  consenting  heart  partakes  my  fires, 
You  taught  me,  Madam,  to  believe  my  love       j  Art  thou  reluctant  to  a  blessing  meant  me  ? 

Rewarded  and  return'd— nor  was  that  hope,      j  Speak  !    Is  it  levity or,  is  it  fear  ? 

Methinks,  too  bold  for  reason.    Emperors,         j  Fear  of  a  power  that,    but  for  blessing  thee, 


, 

j  That  I  had  taken  back  the  power  1  gave  you  ; 
j  Yet  see  !— you  did  but  weep,  and  have  resam'd 


Who  choose  to  sigh  devoted  at  the  feet 

Of  beauties,  whom  the  world  conceive  their 

slaves, 

Have  fortune's  claim,  at  least,  t'  ensure  success : 
But  'twere  profane  to  think  of  power  in  love. 
Dear  as  my  passion  makes  you,  1  decline 


Had, 


without    joy,    been    painful Is    it 

artifice  ?  [made 

;  Oh !   spare  the  needless  pains — art  was  not 

For  Zara Art,  however  innocent, 

I  Looks  like  deceiving 1  abhorr'd  it  ever. 

Zar.  Alas  !  1  have  no  art :  not  even  enough 


Possession  of  her  charms  whose  heart?s  an-   To  hide  this  love,  and  this  distress  you  give  me. 
other's.  Osm.  New  riddles  !  Speak  with  plainness  to 

i  ou  will  not  find  me  a  weak,  jealous  lover, 

By  coarse  reproaches  giving  pain  to  you, 

And  shaming  my  own  greatness— wounded 
deeply, 

Yet  shunning  and  disdaining  low  complaint, 

1  come to  tell  you 

Zar.  Give  roy  trembling  heart 

A  moment's  respite 

Omn.   That  unwilling  coldness 

Is  the  just  prize  of  your  capricious  lightness  ; 

Your    ready    arts    may    spare    the    fruitless 
pains 

Of  colouring  deceit  with  fair  pretences  ; 

I  would    not   wish  to  hear  your  slight   ex 
cuses  ; 

I  cherish  ignorance,  to  save  my  blushes. 

Osman  in  every  trial  shall  remember 

1*hat  he  is  emperor. Whate'er  I  sufler, 

Tis  due  to  honour  that  I  give  up  you, 

And  to  my  injur'd  bosom  take  despair, 

Rather  than  hhamefully  possess  you  sighing, 


my  soul : 

What  canst  thou  mean  ? 
;     Zar.  I  have  no  power  to  speak  it. 

Osm.    Is  it  some   secret  dangerous  to  my 
state  ?  [me  ? 

Is  it  some  Christian  plot  grown  ripe  against 
Zar.  Lives  there  a  wretch  so  vile  as  to  be 
tray  you ! 

Osman  is  bless'd  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  : 
Fears  and  misfortunes  threaten  only  Zara. 
Osm.  Why  threaten  Zara  ? 
Zar.  Permit  me,  at  your  feet, 
Thus  trembling,  to  beseech  a  favour  from  you. 
Osm.  A  favour  !  Oh,  you  guide  the  will  of 

Osman. 
!     Zar.  Ah  !  would  to  Heaven  our  duties  were 

united, 
Firm   as   pur   thoughts    and    wishes  !      But 

this  day ; 

j  But  this  one  sad,  unhappy  day,  permit  me, 
I  Alone,  and  far  divided  from  your  eye, 
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those  sighs  were  never  meant  for   To  cover  my  distress,  lest  you,  too  tender, 
,,       ..  me~~  [power—    Should  see  and  share  it  with  me— from  to- 

Uo,    Madam— you    are   free— from     Osraan's  j  morrow 

J'Jtpect  no  wrongs,  but  see  his  face  no  more,    j  I  will  not  have  a  thought  conceal'd  from  you. 
Zar.  At  last,  us  come— the  iear  d,  the  raur-        Osm.    What  strange  disquiet,    from  what 
derm*  moment  stranger  cause  ! 

If  I  am  really  bless'd  with  Osman's 


dennz  moment 

Is  come— and  I  am  curs'd  by  earth  and  Hea1 

[Throws  herself  on  the  ground. 

II  it  is  true  that  I  am  lov'd  no  more 

1 1  you 

Ogm.  It  is  too  true,  my  fame  requires  it ; 
It  is  too  true,  that  I  unwilling  leave  you  : 


Zar. 


love, 


I  He  will  not  then  refuse  this  humble  prayer. 
Osm.  If  it  must  be,  it  must.— Be  pleas'd — 

my  will 
\  Takes  purpose  from  your  wishes  ;  and  consent 
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Depends  not  on  my  choice,  but  your  decree  : 

Go but  remember  how  he  loves,  who  thus 

Finds  a  delight  in  pain,  because  you  give  it. 

Zar.  It  gives  me  more  than  pain  to  make 
you  feel  it. 

Osm.  And can  you,  Zara,  leave  me  ? 

Zar.  Alas  !  my  lord !  [Exit  ZARA. 

Osm.  [Alone.]  It  should  be  yet,  methinks, 

too  soon  to  fly  me  ! 

Too  soon  as  yet  to  wrong  my  easy  faith. 
The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive, 
What  hidden  cause  should  raise  such  strange 
despair !  [wish 

Now,  when  her  hopes  have  wings,  and  every 
Is  courted  to  be  lively  ! — When  I  love, 
And  joy  and  empire  press  her  to  their  bosom  ; 
When  not  alone  belov'd,  but  even  a  lover  : 
Professing  and  accepting;   bless'd  and  bles 
sing  ;  [love ! 
To  see  her  eyes,  through  tears,  shine  mystic 
'Tis  madness !  and  I  were  unworthy  power, 
To  suffer  longer  the  capricious  insult! 
Yet,  was  I  blameless  ? — No — I  was  too  rash ; 
1  have  felt  jealousy,  and  spoke  it  to  her ; 
I  have  distrusted  her— and  still  she  loves  : 
Generous  atonement  that !  and  'tis  my  duty 
To  expiate,  by  a  length  of  soft  indulgence, 
The  transports  of  a  rage,  which  still  was  love. 
Henceforth,  I  never  will  suspect  her  false  ; 
Nature's  plain  power  of  charming  dwells  about 

her, 

And  innocence  gives  force  to  every  word. 
I  owe  full  confidence  to  all  she  looks, 
For  in  her  eye  shines  truth,  and  every  beam 
Shoots  confirmation  round  her.— I  remark'd, 
Even  while  she  wept,  her  soul  a  thousand 

times 

Sprung  to  her  lips,  and  long'd  to  leap  to  mine 
With  honest,  ardent  utterance  of  her  love. — 
Who  can  possess  a  heart  so  low,  so  base, 
To  look  such  tenderness,  and  yet  have  none  ? 

Enter  MELIDOR  with  ORASMIN. 

Mel  This  letter,  great  disposer  of  the  world 
Address'd  to  Zara,  and  in  private  brought, 
Your  faithful  guards  this  moment  intercepted, 
And  humbly  offer  to  your  sovereign  eye, 
Osm.  Come  nearer,  give  it  me. — To  Zara ! 

Rise. 

Bring  it  with  speed Shame  on  your  flatter 
ing  distance 

[Advancing,  and  snatching  the  letter. 
Be  honest — and  approach  me  like  a  subject 
Who  serves  the  prince,  yet  not  forgets  th( 

man. 

Mel.  One  of  the  Christian  slaves,  whomlat< 
your  bounty  [guile 

Releas'd  from  bondage,  sought  with  heedful 

Unnotic'd  to  deliver  it. Discover'd 

He  waits,  in  chains,  his  doom  from  your  de 
cree. 

Osm.  Leave  me  !  I  tremble,  as  if  something 
fatal 

Were  meant  me  from  this  letter should  I 

read  it  ? 
Oras.    Who  knows  but  it   contains   some 

happy  truth 
That  may  remove  all  doubts,  and  calm  your 

heart  ? 
Osm.  Be  it  as  'twill— it  shall  be  read— my 

hands 

Kave  apprehension  that  out-reaches  mine  ! 
Why  should  they  tremble  thus  ? — 'tis  done — 
and  now,  [Opens  the  letter. 

Fate,  be  thy  call  obey'd Orasmin,  mark— 

There  is  a  secret  passage  toward  the  mosque ; 
-That  way  you  might  escape  ;  and,  vnpercetv'd 


Fiy  your  observers,  and  fulfil  our  hope  ; 
Despise  the  danger,  and  depend  on  me, 
Who  wait  you,  but  to  die  if  you  deceive. 
Hell !  tortures  !  death  !  and  woman  ! — What, 
Orasmin !  [Zara  ? 

Are  we  awake?  Heardst  thou?  Can  this  be 
Oras.  Would  I  had  lost  all  sense— for  what 

I  heard 

Has  cover'd  my  afflicted  heart  with  horror. 
Osm.  Thou  seest  how  I  am  treated  ! 
Oras.  Monstrous  treason ! 

To  an  affront  like  this  you  cannot must  not 

Remain  insensible You,  who  but  now, 

From  the  most  slight  suspicion,  felt  such  pain, 
Must  in  the  horror  of  so  black  a  guilt, 
Find  an  effectual  cure,  and  banish  love. 
Osm.  Seek  her  this  instant — go,  Orasmin, 

fly- 
Show  her  this  letter — bid  her  read  and  tremble: 
Then  in  the  rising  horrors  of  her  guilt, 
Stab  her  unfaithful  breast,  and  let  her  die. 

Say,  while  thou  strik'st Stay,  stay,  return 

and  pity  me  ; 

I  will  think  first  a  moment— Let  that  Christian 
Be  straight  confronted  with  her— Stay— 1  will, 

1  will — I  know  not  what ! Would  I  were 

dead ! 

Would  I  had  died,  unconscious  of  this  shame  ! 
Oras.    Never  did  prince  receive  so  bold  a 

wrong. 

Osm.  See  here  detected  this  infernal  secret ! 
This  fountain  of  her  tears,  which  my  weak 

heart 

Mistook  for  marks  of  tenderness  and  pain  ! 
Why  !  what  a  reach  has  woman  to  deceive  ! 
Under  how  fine  a  veil  of  grief  and  fear 
Did  she  purpose  retirement  till  to-morrow! 
And  I,  blind  dotard  !  gave  the  fool's  consent, 

Sooth'd  her,  and  sufi'er'd  her  to  go ! She 

parted, 

Dissolv'd  in  tears  ;  and  parted  to  betray  me  ! 
Oras.  Reflection  serves  but  to  confirm  her 

guilt. 

At  length  resume  yourself;  awaken  thought ; 
Assert  your  greatness;  and  resolve  like  Os- 

man. 
Osm.  Nerestan,  too — Was  this  the  boasted 

honour 

Of  that  proud  Christian,  whom  Jerusalem 
Grew  loud  in  praising !   whose  half  envied 

virtue 

I  wonder'd  at  myself;  and  felt  disdain 
To  be  but  equal  to  a  Christian's  greatness  '. 
And  does  he  thank  me  thus  ;  base  infidel  ! 
Honest,  pretending,  pious,  praying  villain  ? 
Yet  Zara  is  a  thousand  times  more  base, 
More  hypocrite,  than  he  !  A  slave  !  a  wretch  ! 
So  low,  so  lost,  that  even  the  vilest  labours, 
In  which  he  lay  condemn'd,  could  never  sink 
him     '  [know 

Beneath  his  native  infamy Did   she   not 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffer'd — for  her  sake  ? 
Oras.  Could  you,  my  gracious  lord  !  forgive 
my  zeal, 

Yon  would 

Osm.   I  know  it— thou  art  right — I'll   see 

her —  [her — 

I'll  tax  her  in  thy  presence  ; — I'll  upbraid 

I'll  let  her  learn — Go — find,  and  bring  her  to 

me. 

0  Oras.    Alas,  my  lord !    disorder'd  as  you 
What  can  you  wish  to  say  ?  {are, 

Osm.  1  know  not,  now — 
But  I  resolve  to  see  her — lest  she  think 
Her  falsehood   has,    perhaps,   the    power  to 

grieve  me. 

Oras.   Believe  me.  Sir,  your  threatenings, 
your  complaints,  * 
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What  will  they  produce,  but  Zara's  tears 
To  quench  this  fancied  uuger  !  Your  lost  hear 
Seduc'd  against  itself,  will  search  but  reason 
To  justify  the  guilt,  which  gives  it  pain  ; 
Kather  conceal  from  Zara  this  discovery  ; 
And  let  some  trusty  slave  convey  the  letter, 
Re-clos'd  to  her  own  hand— then  shall  yo 

learn, 

Spite  of  her  frauds,  disguise,  and  artifice, 
The  firmness,  or  abasement  of  her  soul. 

Osm.  Thy  counsel  charms  me  !  We'll  abou 

it  now. 

'Twill  be  some  recompense,  at  least,  to  see 
Her  blushes,  when  detected. 

Oras.  Oh,  my  lord ! 
I  doubt  you  in  the  trial for  your  heart— 

Osm.  Distrust  me  not — my  love,  indeed,  i 
weak,  [Zara 

But  honour  and  disdain  more    strong  than 
Here,  take  this  fatal  letter — choose  a  slave 
Whom  yet  she  never  saw,  and  who  retains 
His  tried  fidelity — Despatch— begone— 

[Exit  ORASMIN 

Now,  whither  shall  I  turn  my  eyes  and  steps 
The  surest  way  to  shun  her :  and  give  time 

For  this  discovering  trial? Heaven!  she's 

here ! 

Enter  ZARA. 

So,  Madam  !  fortune  will  befriend  my  cause, 
And  free  me  from  your  fetters.— You  are  met 
Most  aptly,  to  dispel  a  new-risen  doubt, 
That  claims  the  finest  of  your  arts  to  gloss  it. 
Unhappy  each  by  other,  it  is  time 
To  end  our  mutual  pain,  that  both  may  rest : 
You  want  not  generosity,  but  love ; 
My  pride  forgotten,  my  obtruded  throne, 
My  favours,  cares,  respect,  and  tenderness, 
>rovok'd  regard ; 
—J  besieg'd, 
and  you  thought  'twas 

IV  VC  • 

But  you  deceiv'd  yourself  and  injur'd  me. 
I  here  is,  I  m  told,  an  object  more  deserving 

\  our  love  than  Osman 1  would  know  his 

name: 

Be  just,  nor  trifle  with  my  anger  :  tell  me 
Now,  while  expiring  pity  struggles  faint ; 
Wlule  1  have  yet,  perhaps,  the  power  to  par- 
Give  up  the  bold  invader  of  my  claim,    [don: 
And  let  him  die  to  save  thee.  Thou  art  known  • 
Think  and  resolve While  I  yet  speak    re 
nounce  him ; 


^•«j  IUTWUID,  IXUOB,  icsueui, 

Touching  your  gratitude,  pi 
'Till,  by  a  length  of  benefits 
Your  heart  submitted,  and 
love : 


Let  thy  voice  charm  me,  and  recall  my  soul,   ' 
That  turns  averse,  and  dwells  no  more  on 


/.ara. 


Z(ir-  ^j*  Osman  sP<?aks,  and  speaks  to 


Learn,  cruel  !  learn,  that  this  afflicted  heart 
1  Heaven  deliSht^  '' 


Did  it  not  lovekas  pride  and  power  to  sCn 

T  !  fri/  h"  7$  *BOt  u  n°W  me  !  What  hav*  I 
T!  afTovP     '^V^W  love  you  question  ? 
lhat  lo\e  which  only  could   outweigh  the 

8n<imc 

I  feel,  while  I  descend  to  weep 
I  know  not  whether  Heaven,  t 

Has  destin'd  my  unhappy  days  for  yours 
But  be  my  fate  or  bless'd  or  curs'd   1  "wear 
By  honour,  dearer  even  than  life  or  love 
Could  Zara  be  but  mistress  of  herself     ' 

6  W0  °k  down  o 


Would  you  learn  more,  and  open  all  my  heart  ? 
Know  then,  that,  spite  of  this  renew'd  injus- 
I  do  not—  cannot  wish  to  love  you  less  :    [ticc 
That,  long  before  you  look'd  so  low  as  Zara, 
She  gave  her  heart  to  Osman  ;  yours,  before 
Your  benefits  had  bought  her,  or  your  eye 
Had  thrown  distinction  round  her  ;  never  had 
Nor  ever  will  acknowledge  other  lover  : 
And  to  this  sacred  truth,  attesting  Heaven 
I  call  thy  dreadful  notice  !    If  my  heart 
Deserves  reproach  ;  'tis  for,  but  not  from  Os 

man. 
Osm.  What  !  does  she  yet  presume  to  swear 

sincerity  ! 

Oh,  boldness  of  unblushing  perjury  ! 
Had  I  not  seen  ;  had  I  not  read  such  proof 
Of  her  light  falsehood  as  extinguish^  doubt, 
I  could  not  be  a  man,  and  not  believe  her. 

Zar.  Alas,  my  lord  !  what  cruel  fears  hare 
w.    .  .  seiz'dyou?  [heard? 

What  harsh,  mysterious  words  were  those  1 
Osm.  What  fears  should  Osman  feel,  since 

Zara  loves  him  ? 

T  ^"\  *  cannot  live  and  answer  to  your  voice 
In  that  reproachful  tone  ;  your  angry  eye 
Trembles  with  fury  while  you  toll  of  love. 
Osm.  Since  Zara  loves  him  ! 
Zar.  Is  it  possible 

Osman  should  disbelieve  it?—  Again,  again 
Your  late-repented  violence  returns  -  °  [me  ! 
Alas  !  what  killing  frowns  you  dart  against 
Can  it  be  kind  ?  Can  it  be  just  to  doubt  ine  ? 
Osm.  No  !  I  can  doubt  no  longer—  you  may 
retire-  [Exit  ZARA. 

Re-enter  ORASMIN. 

Jrasmin,  she's  perfidious,  even  beyond 
Her  sex's  undiscover'd  power  of  seeming  • 
She  s  at  the  topmost  point  of  shameless  artifice- 
An  empress  at  deceiving  !  Soft  and  easy, 
Destroying  like  a  plague,  in  calm  tranquillity  • 
She  s  innocent  she  swears—  so  is  the  lire  •        ' 
.t  shines  in  harmless  distance,  bright   and 

pleasing, 

Jonsuming  nothing  till  it  first  embraces. 
oay,   iiast  thou    chosen  a  slave  ?—  Is  he  in 

structed  ? 

Haste  to  detect  her  vileness  ami  my  wrongs. 

Oras.  Punctual  I  have  obey'd  your  whole 

command;  [heart 

S?*K     T5  you  arm'd'  my  ^rd,  your  injur'd 

With  coldness  and  indifference  ?  '<$*  you  hear 

All  painless  and  unmov'd,   the    false    one's 

shame? 

Osm.  Orasmin,  I  adore  her  more  than  ever 
Oras.   My   lord!    my   emperor!    forbid  it' 

Heaven  ! 
Osm.   I  have  discern'd  a  gleam  of  distant 

-ns  hateful  Christian,  the  light  grovvtiTof 

roud,  young,  vain,  amorous,  conceited,  rash 
Has  misconceiv'd  some  charitable  glance, 
Andjudg'ditloveinZara:  he  alone,       ' 
hen,  has  offended  me.    Is  it  her  fault 
1  those  she  charms  are  indiscreet  and  darino-  > 
ara  perhaps,  expected  not  this  letter; 
Y?nlAr  }  rashness  Soundless  as  its  writer's, 
her  ^  °WU         y'  and  have  Wron8'tl 
Vow  hear  me  with  attention—  Soon  as  nioht 
Has  thrown  her  welcome  shadows    o"er  the   1 


a«  ul  Christian, 

hall  lurk  m  expectation  near  our  walls, 

°Ur  gUai'dS  SurPrize  and 
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And,  you  alone  excepted,  fly 'em  all.  Then    'tJSXft    f»  [shamei 

Inen,  bound  in  fetters,  and  overwhelmed  with 
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Conduct  the  daring  traitor  to  my  presence : — 
But,  above  all,  be  sure  you  hurt  not  Zara  ; 
Mindful  to  what  supreme  excess  I  love. 

[Exit  ORAS. 

On  this  last  trial  all  my  hopes  depend  ; 
-    Prophet,  for  once  thy  kind  assistance  lend, 
Dispel  the  doubts  that  rack  my  anxious  breast, 
If  Zara's  innocent,  thy  Osman's  bless'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.—ZARA  and  SELIMA. 
Zara.  Sooth  me  no  longer  with  this  vain  de- 

To  a  recluse  like  me,  who  dares,  henceforth^ 

Presume  admission  ? the  seraglio's  shut— 

Barr'd  and  impassible as  death  to  time  ! 

My  brother  ne'er  must  hope  to  see  me  more  :— 
How  now !   what  unknown  slave  accosts  us 
here? 

Enter  MELIDOR. 

Mel.  This  letter,  trusted  to  my  hands,  re 
ceive, 
In  secret  witness  I  am  wholly  yours. 

[ZARA  reads  the  letter. 
Sel.  [Aside.1  Thou  everlasting  ruler  of  the 

world! 

Shed  thy  wish'd  mercy  on  our  hopeless  tears  ; 
Redeem  us  from  the  hands  of  hated  infidels, 
And  save  my  princess  from  the  breast  of  Os- 

man. 
Zar.  I  wish,  my  friend,  the  comfort  of  your 

counsel. 

Sel.  Retire— you  shall  be  call'd— wait  near 

—Go,  leave  us.  [Exit  MEL. 

Zar.  Read  this,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to 

answer : 

For  I  would  gladly  hear  my  brother's  voice. 
Sel.  Say  rather  you  would  hear  the  voice  of 

Heaven. 
'Tis  not  your  brother  calls  you,  but  your  God. 

Zar.  I  know  it,  nor  resist  his  awful  will ; 
Thou  know'st  that  1  have  bound  my  soul  by 

oath; 

But  can   I— ought  1— to  engage  myself, 
My  brother,  and  the  Christians,  in  this  danger  ? 
'Sel.  Tis  not  their  danger  that  alarms  your 
fears;  [soul  ; 

Your  love  speaks  loudest  to  your  shrinking 
I  know  your  heart  of  strength  to  hazard  all, 
But  it  has  let  in  traitors,  who  surrender 
On  poor  pretence  of  safety  :— Learn  at  least, 
To  understand  the  weakness  that  deceives  you  : 
You  tremble  to  offend  your  haughty  lover, 
Whom  wrongs  and  outrage  but  endear  the  more ; 
Yes— you  are  blind  to  Osman's  cruel  nature  ; 
That  Tartar's  fierceness,    that  obscures    his 

bounties ; 

This  tiger,  savage  in  his  tenderness, 
Courts  with  contempt,  and  threatens  amidst 

softness ; 

Yet,  cannot  your  neglected  heart  efface 
His  fated,  fix'd  impression  ! 

Zar.  What  reproach 

Can  I  with  justice  make  him  ?— — I,  indeed, 
Have  given  him  cause  to  hate  me  !- — 
Was  not  his  throne,  was  not  his  temple  ready? 
Did  he  not  court  his  slave  to  be  a  queen, 

And  have  not  I  declin'd  it  ? 1  who  ought 

To  tremble,  conscious  of  affronted  power ! 
Have  I  not  triumph'd  o'er  his  pride  and  love? 
Seen  him  submit  his  own  high  will  to  mine, 
And  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  my  weakness  ? 

Sel.  Talk  we  no  more  of  this  unhappy  pas- 
M  hat  resolution  will  vour  virtue  take  ?    [sion  : 


Zar.  All  things  combine  to  sink  me  to  de* 

pair  : 

From  the  seraglio  death  alone  will  free  me. 
I  long  to  see  the  Christians'  happy  climes  ; 
Yet  in  the  moment,  while  I  form  that  prayer, 
I  sigh  a  secret  wish  to  languish  here. 
How  sad  a  state  is  mine !  my  restless  soul 
All  ignorant  what  to  do,  or  what  to  wish : 
My  only  perfect  sense  is  that  of  pain. 
Oh,  guardian  Heaven  !  protect  my  brother's 

life, 

For  1  will  meet  him,  and  fulfil  his  prayer : 
Then,  when  from  Solyma's  unfriendly  walls, 
His  absence  shall  unbind  his  sister's  tongue, 
Osman  shall  learn  the  secret  of  my  birth, 
My  faith,  unshaken,  and  my  deathless  love  ; 
He  will  approve  my  choice,  and  pity  me. 
I'll  send  my  brother  word  he  may  expect  me. 
Call  in  the  faithful  slave — God  of  my  fathers  ! 
[Exit  SELIMA. 
Let  thy  hand  save  me,  and  thy  will  direct. 

Enter  SELIMA  and  MELIDOR. 

Go — tell  the  Christian  who  intrusted  thee, 
That    Zara's    heart  is  fix'd,    nor  shrinks  at 

danger ; 

And  that  my  faithful  friend  will,  at  the  hour, 
Expect,  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 
Away— the  sultan  comes  ;  he  must  not  find  us. 
[Exeunt  ZARA  and  SELIMA. 

Enter  OSMAN  and  ORASMIN. 

Osm.  Swifter,  ye  hours,  move  on ;  my  fury 

glows 

Impatient,  and  would  push  the  wheels  of  time. 
How  now  !     What  message  dost  thou  bring  ? 

Speak  boldly — 

What  answer  gave  she  to  the  letter  sent  her  ? 
Mel.  She  blush'd  and  trembled,  and  grew 

pale,  and  paus'd,  [pale , 

Then  blush'd,  and  read  it;  and  again   grew 
And  wept,  and  sniil'd,  and  doubted,  and  re- 

solv'd : 

For  after  all  this  race  of  varied  passions, 
When  she  had  sent  me  out,  and  call'd  me  back, 
Tell  him  (she  cried)  who  has  intrusted  thee, 
Thrit    Zara's    heart  is  fix'd,    nor   shrinks  at 

danger ; 

And  that  my  faithful  friend  will,  at  the  hour. 
Expect,  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 
Osm.  Enough — begone — I  have  no  ear  for 

more. —  [To  the  slave. 

\  Leave  me.  thou  too,  Orasmin. — Leave  me,  life, 
[To  ORASMIN. 
For  every  mortal  aspect  moves  my  hate  : 

Leave  me  to  my  distraction 1  grow  mad, 

And  cannot  bear  the  visage  of  a  friend. 
Leave  me  to  rage,  despair,  and  shame,  and 

wrongs ; 
Leave    me    to  seek   myself— and  shun  man- 

[kind.  [Exit  ORASMIN. 

Who  am  I ?— Heaven !  Who  am  I?  What  re 
solve  L  ? 

Zara !  Nerestan !  sound  these  words  like  names 
Decreed  to  join  ?     Why  pause    I  ?— Perish 

Zara • 

I  Would  I  could  tqar  her  image  from  my  heart  : 
Twere  happier  not  to  live  at  all,  than  live 
Her  scorn,  the   sport  of  an  ungrateful  false 

one! 
And  sink  the  sovereign  in  a  woman's  property. 

Re-enter  ORASMIN. 

Ovasmin  ! — friend  !  return,  I  cannot  bear 
•  This  absence  from  thy  rejason  :  't\va*  unkind, 
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Twas  cruel  to  obey  me,  thus  distress'd, 
And  wanting  power  to    think,  when    I    had 
lost  thee.  [rival  ? 

How  goes  the  hour  ?    Has  he  appear'd,  this 

Perish    the    shameful    sound this    villain 

Has  he  appear'd  below  ?  [Christian  ! 

Oreur.  Silent  and  dark, 

Th'  unbreathing  world  is  hush'd,  as  if  it  heard, 
And  listen'd  to  your  sorrows. 

Otm.  Oh,  treacherous  night! 
Thou  lend'st  thy  ready  veil  to  every  treason, 
And   teeming    mischiefs  thrive    beneath  thy 

shade. 

Orasmin,  prophet,  reason,  truth  and  love  ! 
After  such  length  of  benefits,  to  wrong  me  ! 
How  have  I  over-rated,  how  mistaken, 
The  merit  of  her  beauty  ! — Did  I  not 
Forget!  was  a  monarch  ?    Did  I  remember 

That  Zara  was  a  slave? 1  gave  up  all, 

Gave  up  tranquillity,  distinction,  pride, 
And  fell  the  shameful  victim  of  my  love  ! 

Oras.  Sir,  Sovereign,  Sultan,  my  Imperial 

Master ! 

Reflect  on  your  own  greatness, 
The  distant  provocation. 

Osm.  Hark  !— heard'st  thou  nothing? 

Oras.  My  lord ! 

Osm.  A  voice,  like  dying  groans  ! 

Oras.  I  listen,  but  can  hear  nothing. 

Osm.  Again  ! — look  out — he  comes—— 

Oras.  Nor  tread  of  mortal  foot — nor  voice 

I  hear  : 

The  still  seraglio  lies,  profoundly  plung'd 
In  death-like  silence  !  nothing  stirs. — The  air 
Is  soft  as  infant  sleep  ;  no  breathing  wing 
Steals  through  the  shadows,  to  awaken  night. 

Os/n.  Horrors  a  thousand  times  more  dark 

than  these, 

Benight  my  suflering  soul — Thou  dost  not  know 
To  what  excess  of  tenderness  I  lov'd  her  : 
I  knew  no  happiness,  but  what  she  gave  me, 
Nor  could  have  felt  a  misery  but  for  her  ! 
Pity  this  weakness — mine  are  tears,  Orasmin, 
That  fall  not  oft,  nor  lightly. 

Oras.  Tears !— Oh,  Heaven  ! 

Osm.    The  first   which  ever  yet  unmann'd 

my  eyes ! 

Oh  !  pity  Zara— pity  me — Orasmin,  \ 

These  but  forerun  the  tears  of  destin'd  blood. 

Oras.  Oh,  my  unhappy  lord  !— I  tremble  for 
you 

Osm.  Do— tremble  at  my  sufferings,  at  my 

love  ; 

At  my  revenge  too,  tremble— for  'tis  due, 
And  will  not  be  deluded. 

Oras.  Hark  !  I  hear 
The  steps  of  men,  along  the  neighb'ring  wall ! 

Osm.  Fly— seize  him— 'tis  Nerestan  !  Wait 

no  chains, 
But  drag  him  down  to  my  impatient  eye. 

[Exit  ORASMIN. 
Enter  ZARA  and  SELIMA,  t;i  the  dark. 

Zar.  Where  art  thou,  Selima?  Give  me  thy 
It  is  so  dark,  I  tremble  as  I  step,  [hand. 

With  fears  and  starlings,  never  felt  till  now  ! 

Osm.  Damnation  !  'tis  her  voice !  the  well 

known  sound, 
That  has  so  often  charni'd  me  into  baseness  ! 

Oh,  t!ie  perfidious  hypocrite  ! she  goes 

To  meet  th'  inviting  "infidel ! now,  now, 

[Drawing  a  dagger. 

Revenge,  stand  firm,  and  intercept  his  wishes; 
Revenge?  on  whom? — no  matter— earth  and 

Heaven 

Would  blush,  should  I  forbear :  now-— Zara, 
now  !  [Drops  the  dagger. 


I  must  not,  cannot  strike  ;  the  starting  steel, 
Unwilling,  flies  my  hand,  and  shuns  to  wound 

her. 
Zar.  This  is  the  private  path — come  nearer 

lead  me 

Are  we  not  noticed,  think'st  thou  ! 

Sel.  Fear  not,  Madam  ; 

It  cannot  now  be  long,  ere  we  shall  meet  him. 
Osm.  That  word   has   given    me   back  my 
ebbing  rage—      [  Recovers  the  dagger. 
Zar.  I  walk  in  terror,  and  my  heart  fore 
bodes. 

Who's  there  ! — Nerestan !  Is  it  you  ? — O  wel 
come — 
Osm.  [Stabbing  her.~\  This  to  thy  heart— 'Tis 

not  the  traitor  meets  thee  ; 
'Tis  the  betray'd— who  writes  it  in  thy  blood. 
Zar.  O  gracious  Heaven  !  receive  my  part 
ing  soul, 

And  take  thy  trembling  servant  to  thy  mercy — 

[Dies. 

Osm.  Soul !  then  revenge  has  reach'd  thee 

— I  will  now  [her  ! 

Haste  from  this  fatal  place — I  cannot  leave 

Whom  did  I  strike  ?  Was  this  the  act  of  love  1 

Swallow    me,    earth  ! — She's    silent— Zara's 

dead! 

And  should  I  live  to  see  returning  day, 
'Twill  show  me  but  her  blood ! — show  me  left 
joyless,  [me, 

In  a  wide,  empty  world,  with  nothing  round 
But  penitence  and  pain — And  yet  'twas  just : — f 
Hark ! — Destiny  has  sent  her  lover  to  me, 
To  fill  my  vengeance,  and  restore  my  joy. 

Enter  ORASMIN  with  NERESTAN. 
Approach,    thou    wretch !    thou   more    than 

curs'd  come  near 

Thou  who,  in  gratitude  fot  freedom  gain'd, 
Hast  given  me  miseries  beyond  thy  own  ! 
Thou  heart  of  hero  witii  a  traitor's  soul ! 
Go — reap  thy  due  reward,  prepare  to  suffer, 
Whate'er  inventive  malice  can  inflict, 
To  make  thee  feel  thy  death,  and  perish  slow. 
Are  my  commands  obey'd  ? 
Oras.  All  is  prepar'd. 
Osm.  Thy  wanton  eyes  look  round,  in  search 

of  her 

Whose  love  descending  to  a  slave  like  thee, 
From  my  dishonoured  hand  receiv'd  her  doom. 

See  !  where  she  lies 

Ner.  Oh,  fatal,  rash  mistake  ! 

Osm.  Dost  thou  behold  her,  slave  ? 

Ner.  Unhappy  sister ! 

Osm.  Sister !— Didst   thou    say  sister?     If 

thou  didst, 
Bless  me  with  deafness,  Heaven  ! 

Ner.  Tyrant !  I  did 

She  was  my  sister All  that  now  is  left  thee, 

Despatch— — From  my  distracted  heart  drain 

next 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  Christian  blood  : 
Old  Liisignan,  expiring  in  my  arms, 
Sent  his  too  wretched  son,  with  his  last  bles 
sing, 

To  his  now  murder'd  daughter  \ 

Would  1  had  seen  the  bleeding  innocent! 
I  would  have  liv'd  to  speak  to  her  in  death  ! 
Would  have  awaken'd  in  her  languid  heart, 
!  A  livelier  sense  of  her  abandon'd  God  : 
That  God,  who  left,  by  her,  forsook  her  too, 
And  gave  the  poor  lost  sufferer  to  thy  rage. 
Osm.  Thy  sister  !— Lusignan  her  father  !— 
Selima,  [Zara  ? 

Can  this  be  true? — and  have  I  wrong'd  thee, 
Sel.  Thy  love  was  all  the  cloud  'twixt  her 
and  Heaven  ! 
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Osm.  Be  dumb — for  thou  art  base,  to  add 
distraction 

To  my  already  more  than  bleeding  heart. 

And  was  thy  love  sincere? — What  then  re 
mains  ? 

Ner.  Why  should  a  tyrant  hesitate  on  mur 
der? 

There  now  remains  but  mine,  of  all  the  blood 

Which,  through  thy  father's  cruel  reign  and 
thine, 

Has  never  ceas'd  to  stream  on  Syria's  sands. 

Restore  a  wretch  to  his  unhappy  race  ; 

Nor  hope  that  torments,  after  such  a  scene, 

Can  force  one  feeble  groan  to  feast  thy  anger. 

I  waste  my  fruitless  words  in  empty  air  ; 

The  tyrant  o'er  the  bleeding  wound  he  made, 

Hangs  his  unmoving  eye,  and  heeds  not  me. 

Osm.  Oh,  Zara! 

Oras.  Alas,  my  lord,  return — whither  would 
grief 

Transport  your  generous  heart  ? — This  Chris 
tian  dog 

Osm.  Take  off  his  fetters,  and  observe  my 
will: 

To  him,  and  all  his  friends,  give  instantliberty : 

Pour  a  profusion  of  the  richest  gifts 

On    these  unhappy    Christians ;    and  when 
heap'd 

With  varied  benefits,  and  charg'd  with  riches, 

Give  'em  safe  conduct  to  the  nearest  port. 

Oras.  But,  Sir 

Osm.  Reply  not,  but  obey. 

Fly — nor  dispute  thy  master's  last  command, 

Thy  prince,  who  orders — >and  thy  friend,  who 
loves  thee  ! 

Go lose   no   time — farewell — begone — and 

thou! 

Unhappy  warrior  !— < yet  less  lost  than  I 

Haste  from  our  bloody  land — and  to  thy  own, 

Convey  this  poor,  pale  object  of  my  rage. 

Thy  king  and  all  his  Christians,  when  they 
hear 

Thy  miseries,  shall  mourn  'em  with  their  tears ; 

But,  if  thou  tell'st  'em  mine,  and  tell'st  'em 
truly, 

They  who  shall  hate  my  crime,  shall  pity  me. 

Take,  too,  this  poignard  with  thee,  which  my 
hand 

Has  stain'd  with  blood  far  dearer  than  my  own; 

Tell  'em— with  this  I  murder'd  her  I  lov'd ; 

The  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  women! 

The  soul  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  truth : 

Tell  'em,  I  laid  my  empire  at  her  feet : 

Tell  'em,  I  plung'd  my  dagger  in  her  blood  ; 

Tell  'em,  I  so  ador'd — and  thus  reveng'd  her. 
[Stabs  himself. 

Reverence  this  hero— and  conduct  him  safe. 

[Dies. 
Ner.  Direct  me,  great  inspirer  of  the  soul ! 

How  should  I  act,  how  judge  in  this  distress? 

Amazing  grandeur,  and  detested  rage  ? 

Even  I,  amidst  my  tears,  admire  this  foe, 

And  mourn  his  death,  who  liv'd  to  give  me  wo. 
[Exeunt  o nines. 


EPILOGUE. 

HERE,  take  a  surfeit,  Sirs,  of  being  jealous, 
And  shun  the  pains  that  plague  those  Turkish 

fellows : 
Where  love  and  death  join  hands,  their  darts 

confounding  : 
Save  us,  good  Heaven,  from  this  new  way  of 

wounding. 


Curs'd  climate!    where  to  cards  a  lone-left 

woman 

Has  only  one  of  her  black  guards  to  summon  ! 

,  Sighs,  and  sits  mop'd,  with  her  tame  beast  to 

gaze  at:  [at! 

i  And  that  cold  treat,  is  all  the  game  she  plays 

For,  should  she  once  some  abler  hand  be  trying, 

Poignard's  the  word ! — and  the  first  deal  is — 

dying ! 
'Slife  !  should  the  bloody  whim  get  ground 

in  Britain, 
Where  woman's  freedom  has  such  heights  to 

sit  on ; 

Dagger,  provok'd,  would  bring  on  desolation, 
And  murder'd  belles  unpeople  half  the  na 
tion  ! 

Fain  would  I  hope  this  play,  to  move  com 
passion  ; 

And  live  to  hunt  suspicion  out  of  fashion.-t-^- 

Four  motives  strongly  recommend  the  lover's 

Hate  of  this  weakness  that  our  scene  discovers. 

First  then, — A  woman  will,  or  wont— de- 

5 end  on't :  [on't. 

1  do't,  she  will : — and  there's  an  end 
But,  if  she  wont — since  safe  and  sound  your 

trust  is, 

Fear  is  affront ;  and  jealousy  injustice. 
Next,— he  who  bids  his  dear  do  what  she 

pleases,  [eases : 

Blunts  wedlock's  edge,  and  all  its  torture 
For — not  to  feel  your  sufferings  is  the  same, 
As  not  to  suffer : — -All  the  difference — name. 
Thirdly,— the  jealous  husband  wrongs  his 

honour ;  [her : 

No  \Vife  goes  lame,  without  some  hurt  upon 
And  the  malicious  world  will  still  be  guessing, 
Who  oft  dines  out  dislikes  her  own  cook's 

dressing. 

Fourth,  and  lastly, — to  conclude  my  lecture, 
If  you  would  fix  th'  inconstant  wife — respect 

her. 

She  who  perceives  her  virtues  over-rated, 
Will  fear  to  have  the  account  more  justly 

stated : 
And  borrowing,  from  her    pride,    the  good 

wife's  seeming, 
Grow  really  such — to  merit  your  esteeming. 


COMIC  CHORUS; 

OR, 

INTERLUDE  S, 

DESIGNED  TO  BE  SUNG  BETWEEN  THE  ACTS  OF 

ZARA. 


PROLOGUE. 

By  MR.  BEARD  and  MRS.  CLIVE,  from  opposite 
Entrances. 

She.  So,  Sir — you're  a  man  of  your  word. 
He.      Who  would  break  it,  when  summon'd 

by  you? 

She.  Very  fine   that — but  pray   have    you 
heard, 

What  it  is  you  are  summon'd  to  do? 
He.    Not  a  word — but  expected  to  see 

Something  new  in  the  musical  way. 
She.  Why,  this  author  has  cast  you  and  me, 

Asa  Prologue,  it  seems,  to  his  play, 
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What  (hen  ia  its  tuneful  name, 

Robinhood  of  the  Greenwood  tree  T 
Or  what  good  old  ballad  of  fame 

Has  he  built  into  tra-ge-dy  ? 
She.  Though    he   rails    against   songs,    he 

thought  tit, 

Most  gravely  to  urge  and  implore  us, 
In  aid  of  his  tragical  wit, 
To  erect  ourselves  into  a  Chorus. 

[Laughing. 

llf.    A  Chorus  !  what's  that— a  composing 
Of  groans  to  the  rants  of  his  mad 
ness? 

She.  No— he  hinders  the  boxes  from  dozing, 
By  mixing  some  spirit  with  sadness. 
He.   So  then— 'tis  our  task  1  suppose, 
To  eing  sober  sense  into  relish  ; 
Strike  up,  at  each  tragical  close, 

And  unheeded  moral  embellish. 
J&ki.  'T»  as  the  custom,  you  know,  once  in 

Greece, 

And  if  here  'tis  not  witty,  'tis  new. 
He.    Well  then,  when  you  find  an  act  cease, 
[Turning  to  the  boxes. 

Tremble  ladies 

She.  And  gentlemen,  too [To  the  men. 

If  I  give  not  the  beaux  good  advice, 

[Merrily. 

Let  me  dwindle  to  recitative  ! 
/fe.   Nor  will  I  to  the  belles  be  more  nice, 

When  I  catch  'em  but  here,  to  receive. 
She*  If  there's  ought  to  be  learn'd  from  the 

play, 

I  shall  sit  in  a  nook,  here,  behind, 
Popping  out  in  the  good  ancient  way, 
Now  and  then,  with  a  piece  of  my 

mind. 

fir.   But  suppose  that  no  moral  should  rise, 
Worth  the  ears  of  the  brave  or  the 

fair ! 
She.  Why,  we'll  then  give  the  word— and 

advise — 
Face  about,  and  stand  all  as  ye  were. 


AFTER  THE  FIRST  ACT. 

SONG  IN  DUET. 
He.  THE  Sultan's  a  bridegroom  —  the  slaves 

are  set  free, 

And  none  must  presume  to  wear  fetters  but  he  ' 
Before  honey-moon, 
Love's  fiddle's  in  tune  ; 
So  we  think  (silly  souls  !)  'tis  always  to  be  : 
For  the  man  that  is  blind—  how  should  he  fore- 

see! 
She.  1  hate  these  hot  blades,  whoso  fiercely 

begin  ; 

To  balk  a  rais'd  hope  is  a  cowardly  sin! 
The  maid  that  is  wise,  let  her  always  procure, 

Rather  a  grave  than  a  spirited  wooer  : 
What  she  loses  at  breakfast,  at  supper  she'll 
win. 


But  your  amorous  violence  never  endures  : 

For  to  dance  without  doors 
Is  the  way  to  be  weary,  before  we  get  in. 
He.  Pray  how  does  it  happen,  that  passion 

so  gay, 

Blooms,  fades,  and  falls  away, 
Like  the  rose  of  this  morn,  that  at  night  must 

decay  ? 

Woman,  I  fear, 
Does  one  thing  appear, 
But  w  found  quite  another,  when  look'd  on 

too  netfr. 

,VAf.  Ah-no- 

Not—  §o  — 


'Tis  the  fault  of  you  men,  who,  with  flames 

of  desire, 

Set  your  palates  on  fire, 
And  dream  not,  that  eating— will  appetite  tire  ,• 
So  resolve  in  your  heat, 
To  do  nothing,  but  eat, 
'Till,  alas !  on  a  sudden  you  sleep  o'er  your 

Therefore,  learn,  O  ye  fair  ! [meat 

He.    And,  you  lovers,  take  care 

She.  That  you  trust  not  beforehand- — 
He.   That  you  trust  not  at  all. 
She.  Man  was  born  to  deceive, 
He.   Woman  form'd  to  believe. 
Both.  Trust  not  one  of  us  all !  [fall. 

For  to  stand  on  sure  ground  is  the  way  not  to 


AFTER  THE  SECOND  ACT. 

MRS.  CLIVE  (sola}  to  a  Flute. 

I. 

OH,  jealousy,  thou  bane  of  bleeding  love  ! 

Ah,  how  unhappy  we  ! 
Doom'd  by  the  partial  powers  above, 

Eternal  slaves  to  thee  ! 

Not  more  mislaid  than  lovers'  hearts  the  wind ! 
This  moment  dying — and  the  next  unkind. 
Ah  !  wavering,  weak  desires  of  frail  mankind  ! 
With  pleading  passion  ever  to  pursue, 

Yet  triumph,  only  to  undo. 

II. 

Go  to  the  deeps  below,  thou  joyless  fiend, 

And  never  rise  again  to  sow  despair ! 
Nor  you,  ye  heedless  fair,  occasions  lend, 
To  blast  your  blooming  hopes,  and  bring 

on  care. 

Never  conclude  your  innocence  secure, 
Prudence  alone  makes  love  endure. 
[As  she  is  going  of,  he  meets  her,  and  pulls 
her  back,  detaining  her  while  he  sings  what 
follows* 

He.  Ever,  ever,  doubt  the  fair  in  sorrow, 
Mourning,  as  if  they  felt  compassion : 
Yet  what  they  weep  for  to-day — to-morrow, 
They'll  be  first  to  laugh  into  fashion. 
None  are  betray'd,  if  they  trust  not  the  charm 
er  ; 

Jealousy  guards  the  weak  from  falling; 
Would  you  never  catch — you  must  often  alarm 

her: 

Hearts  to  deceive  is  a  woman's  calling. 
[After  the  song,  he  lets  her  go,  and  they 

join  in  a  duet. 
She.  Come,  let  us  be  friends,  and  no  longer 

abuse, 
Condemn,  and  accuse, 

Each  other. 
He.   Would  you  have  us  agree,  you  must 

fairly  confess, 
The  love  we  caress, 
We  smother. 

She.  I  am  loath  to  think  that 

He.         Yet,  you  know,  it  is  true  ; 
She.        Well-whatifldo, 

No  matter. 
He.   Could  you  teach  us  a  way  to  love  on, 

without  strife  ? 
She.        Suit  the  first  part  of  lite 

To  the  latter. 
He.   'Tis  an  honest  advice;  for  when  lov» 

is  new  blown, 
Gay  colours  are  shown, 
Too  glaring. 


Shs. 


OR,   INTERLUDES. 

Then,  alas,  for  poor  wives ! — comes  a  |     He 
blustering  day, 
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And  blows  'em  away, 
Most  scaring  ! 


AFTER  THE  THIRD  ACT. 

By  MR.  BEARD  alone. 
MARK,  oh,  ye  beauties  ! — gay  and  young, 

Mark  the  painful  woes  and  weeping, 
That  from  forc'd  concealment  sprung, 

Punish  the,  sin  of  secret-keeping. 
Tell  then,  nor  veil  a  willing  heart, 

When  the  lover,  lov'd  alarms  it ; 
But— to  sooth  the  pleasing  smart, 

Whisper  the  glowing  wish  that  warms 
She  that  would  hide  the  gentle  flame,         [it. 

Does  but  teach  her  hope  to  languish ; 
She  that  boldly  tells  her  aim, 

Flies  from  the  path  that  leads  to  anguish. 
Not  that  too  far  your  trust  should  go ; 

All  that  you  say— to  all  discover  ; 
All  that  you  do but  two  should  know, 

One  of  'em  you,  and  one  your  lover. 

[She  meets  him  going  off. 
She.  Ah  !  man,  thou  wert  always  a  traitor, 

Thou  giv'st  thy  advice  to  betray  ; 
Ah  !  form'd  for  a  rover  by  nature, 

Thou  leader  of  love  the  wrong  way. 
Would  women  let  women  advise  them, 

They  could  not  so  easily  stray, 
Tis  trusting  to  lovers  supplies  'em 

With  will  and  excuse  to  betray. 
She's  safe,  who,  in  guard  of  her  passion, 

Far,  far,  from  confessing  her  pain, 
Keeps  silence,  in  spite  of  the  fashion, 

Nor  suffers  her  eyes  to  explain. 

AFTER  THE  FOURTH  ACT. 

Duet. 

She.  WELL,  what  do  you  think of  these 

sorrows  and  joys, 

Fhese  calms,  and  these  whirlwinds — this  si 
lence  and  noise  ? 
Which  love  in  the  bosom  of  man  employs  ? 


-you 
logs, 


of  a  make  to  lie 


For  my  part,  would  lovers  be  govern'd 

by  me, 
I  Not  one  of  you  women  so  wish'd-for  should 

Since  here  we  a  proof  of  your  mischief  see. 
She.  Why,  what  would  "you  do  to  escape 

the  distress  ? 
He.   I  would  do — I  would  do — by  my  soul 

I  can't  guess— 
She.  Poor  wretch  !  by  my  soul,  I  imagin'd 

no  less. 
|  Come,  come— let  me  tell  you,  these  tempests 

of  love, 

Did  but  blow  up  desire,  its  briskness  to  prove, 
Which  else    would— you    know,    too   lazily 

move. 
Were  women  like 

still, 

Men  would  sleep  and  grow  dull— but  our  ab 
solute  will 
Sets  life  all  a-whirling,   like   wheels   in    a 

mill. 
He.    Ambition  in  woman,    like  valour  in 

man, 
Tempts  danger— from  which  they'd  be  safe  if 

they  ran : 
And  once  get  'em  in— get  'em  out  how  you 

can. 
She .  Pray,  what  will  you  give  me  to  teach 

you  the  trick, 
To  keep  your  wife  pleas'd  either  healthy  or 

sick? 
He.   The  man  who  hits  that,   sure,    must 

touch  to  the  quick  ! 

She.  Learn  this— and  depend  on  a  life  with 
out  pain, 

Say  nothing  to  vex  her,  yet  let  her  complain  ; 
Submit  to  your    fate — and   disturb  not  her 

Be  moped  when  she's  sad — and  be  pleas'd 

when  she's  gay, 
Believe  her,  and  trust  her— and  give  her— 

her  way ; 
For  want  of  this  rule-there's  the  devil 

Both.  For  want  of  this  rule— there's  the 
devil  to  pay. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L—A  Merchant's  Counting-house. 
In  an  inner  room,  set  off  ly  glass  doors,  are  dis- 

covertd  sevei'al  clerks,  employed  at  their  desks. 

A  writing  table  in  the  front  room.   STOCKWELL 

is  discovered,  reading  a  letter  ;  STDKELY  comes 

gently  out  o£the  backroom,  and  observes  him 

some  time  before  lie  speaks. 

Mnl.; .  He  seems  disordered  :  something  in 
that  letter:  and,  I'm  afraid,  of  an  unpleasant 
sort. — He  has  many  ventures  of  great  account 
ut  sea ;  a  ship  richly  freighted  for  Barcelona ; 
another  for  Lisbon ;  and  others  expected  from 
Cadiz,  of  still  greater  value.  Besides  ihese, 
I  know  he  has  many  deep  concerns  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  underwi  itings  to  a  vast  amount. 
I'll  accost  him— Sir -Mr.  Stock  well ! 

Stock.  Stukely !— Well,  have  you  shipped 
the  cloths? 


Stuke.  I  have,  Sir ;  here's  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  copy  of  the  invoice  ;  the  assortments  are 
all  compared :  Mr.  Traffic  will  give  you  the 
policy  upon  'Change. 

Stock.  Tis  very  well — lay  these  papers  by  ; 
and  no  more  business  for  awhile.  Shut  the 
door,  Stukely ;  I  have  had  long  proof  of  your 
friendship  and  fidelity  to  me ;  a  matter  of  most 
intimate  concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  'twill  be 
a  sensible  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  you  ;  I 
have  just  now  been  informed  ot  the  arrival  of 
the  young  West  Indian,  I  have  so  long  been 
expecting — you  know  whom  I  mean  ? 

Stuke.  Yes,  Sir:  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young 
gentleman  who  inherited  old  Belcour's  great 
estate  in  Jamaica. 

Stock.  Hush !  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little 
nearer  this  way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in  Lon 
don  ;  part  of  his  baggage  is  already  arrived, 
and  I  expect  him  e^ery  minute.  Is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at,  if  hi3  coming  throws  me  into  f 
some  agitation,  when  I  tell  you,  Stukely,  he  is  j 
my  son. 

Stake.  Your  son ! 

Stock.  Yes,  Sir,  iny  only  son.  Early  in  life, 
I  accompanied  his  grandfather  to  Jamaica  as 
his  clerk  ;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat 
older  than  myself ;  the  mother  of  this  gentle 
man  :  it  was  my  chance  (call  it  good  or  ill)  to 
engage  her  affections  ;  and,  as  the  inferiority 
of  my  condition  made  it  hopeless  to  expect  her 
father's  consent,  her  fondness  provided  an  ex 
pedient,  and  we  were  privately  married ;  the 
issue  of  that  concealed  engagement  is,  as  I 
have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 

Stuke.  That  event  surely  discovered  your 
connexion. 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after 
our  marriage,  old  Belcour  set  out  for  England ; 
and,  during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with 
great  secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruitful 
\n  expedients  to  disguise  her  situation  without 
parting  from  her  infant,  she  contrived  to  have 
it  laid  and  received  at  her  door  as  a  foundling. 
After  some  time  her  father  returned,  having 
left  me  here  ;  in  one  of  those  favourable  mo 
ments  that  decide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous 
men,  this  child  was  introduced ;  from  that  in 
stant  he  treated  him  as  his  own,  gave  him  his 
name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  family.  Old 
Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  bequeathed  his  whole 
estate  to  him  we  are  speaking  of. 

Stuke.  Now  then  you  are  no  longer  bound 
to  secrecy. 

Stock.  True  :  but  before  I  publicly  reveal 
myself,  1  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment 
of  my  sou's  disposition  :  this  can  only  be  done 
by  letting  his  spirit  take  its  course  without  re 
straint  ;  by  these  means,  I  think  I  shall  dis 
cover  much  more  of  his  real  character  under 
the  title  of  his  merchant,  than  I  should  under 
that  of  his  father. 

Enter  a  SAILOR,  ushering  in  several  black  SER 
VANTS,  carrying  portmanteaus,  trunks,  fyc. 
Sail.  'Save  your  honour !  is  your  name  Stock- 
|well,  pray  ? 
Stock.  It  is. 

Sail.  Part  of  my  master  Belcour's  baggage, 
m't  please  you  :  there's  another  cargo  not  far 
-stern  of  us ;  and  the  cockswain  has  got  charge 
f  the  dumb  creatures. 

Stock.    Pr'ythee,  friend,  what  dumb  crea- 
res  do  you  speak  of ;  has  Mr.  Belcour  brought 
>ver  a  collection  of  wild  beasts  ? 
Sail.  No,  Lord  love  him ;  no,  not  he  ;  let  me 
there's  two  green  monkies,  a  pair  of  gray 
Carrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Man- 
jrove  dog ;  that's  all. 
Stock.  Is  that  all  ? 
Sail.  Yes,  your  honour ;  yes,  that's  all .  bless 


SCENE  II.— A  Drawing  Room. 
Enter  HOUSE-KEEPER  and  SERVANT. 

House.  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  good 
master  put  himself  in  about  this  West  In 
dian  ;  see  what  a  bill  of  fare  I've  been  forced 
to  draw  out ;  seven  and  nine,  I'll  assure  you, 
and  only  a  family  dinner,  as  he  calls  it :  whv 
if  my  lord  mayor  was  expected,  there  couldn't 
be  a  greater  to-do  about  him. 

Serv .  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen 
the  loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus, 
he  has  sent  hither.  An  ambassador's  baggage, 
with  all  the  smuggled'goods  of  his  family,  does 
not  exceed  it. 

House.  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house 
into :  had  he  been  master's  own  son,  and  a 
Christian  Englishman,  there  could  not  be  more 
rout  than  there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they 
call  him. 

Serv.  No  matter  for  that;  he's  very  rich, 
and  that's  sufficient.  They  say,  he  has  rum 
and  sugar  enough  belonging  to  him,  to  make 
all  the  water  in  the  Thames  into  punch.  But  1 
see  my  master's  coming.  [Exit  HOUSE-KEEPER. 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  Where  is  Mr.  Belcour  ?  Who  brought 
this  note  from  him  ? 

Serv.  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern, 
Sir ;  he  says,  the  young  gentleman  is  just 
dressed,  and  will  be  with  you  directly. 

Stock.  Show  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Serv.  I  shall,  Sir. — I'll  have  a  peep  at  him 
first,  however ;  I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this 
outlandish  spark.  The  sailor  fellow  says,  he'll 
make  rare  doings  amongst  us.  [Aside. 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait;  leave  me.  [Exit 
SERVANT.]  Let  me  see.  [Reads. 

Sir, — 1  write  to  you  under  the  hands  of  the 
hair-dresser  ;  as  soon  as  I  have  made  myself  de 
cent,  and  slipped  on  some,  fresh  clothes,  I  will  have 
the  honour  of  paying  you  my  devoirs.     Yours, 
BELCOUK. 

He  writes  at  his  ease  ;  for  he's  unconscious  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed ;  but  what  a  pal 
pitation  does  it  throw  my  heart  into ;  a  father's 
heart !  All  the  reports  I  ever  received  give 
me  favourable  impressions  of  his  character, 
wild,  perhaps,  as  the  manner  of  his  country  is, 
but,  I  trust,  not  frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  SERVANT. 
Serv.  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come. 

[Exit. 

Enter  BELCOUR. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you ; 
you  are  welcome  to  England  ! 

Bel.  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stock- 
well  ;  you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a  dis- 


ouu.  i  es,  your  Honour  ;  yes,  1110,1 »  an  .  uiess  wen  ,  you  ana  j.  nave  lung  conversed  ai  a  uis- 
|ds  heart,  a'  might  have  brought  over  the  whole  j  tance  ;  now  we  are  met;  and  the  pleasure  this 

land  if  he  would ;  a'  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  i  meeting  gives  me,  amply  compensates  for  the 

i  perils  1  have  run  through  in  accomplishing  it. 

Stock.  Indeed ! — Stukely,  show  them  where  \      Stock.  What  perils,  Mr.  Belcour  ?    I  could 

bestow  their  baggage.  Follow  that  gentle-  |  not  have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad 
lan.  j  passage  at  this  time  o'  year. 


Sail.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a 
id.         [Exit,  with  STUKELY  and  SERVANTS. 


Bel.   Nor  did  we :   courier-like,  we  cain« 
posting  to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the 

Stock.  lAhe  principal  tallies  with  the  pur-  j  swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew;  'tis  upon  Eng- 
;yors,  he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  '  lish  ground  all  my  difficulties  have  arisen  ;  'tis 
ace:  he  has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea-  j  the  passage  from  the  river  side  I  complain  of, 
ring  fellow  ;  'tis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's  !  Stock.  Ay,  indeed  !  What  obstructions  can 
;art,  when  his  shipmates  give  him  a  good  j  you  have  met  between  this  and  the  river  side  ? 
ord  [Exit.  \  Bel.  Innumerable  !  Your  town  is  as  full  of 
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should  be  one  of  your  complexion  ;  so  if  you'll 
come  along  with  me,  we'll  agree  upon  your 


upoi 
admission," and  entei  on  a  course  of  lectures 


directly. 
Bel.  With  all  my  heart. 


[Exeunt. 


defiles  as  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  I  believe 

Uey  are  as  obstinately  defended;   so  much 

hurry,  bustle,  and  confusion,  on  your  quays  : 

»o  many  sugar  casks,  porter  butts,  and  common 

council  men,  in  your  streets,  that,  unless  a  man 

1  with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis  more 

than   the   labour  of   Hercules  can  effect,  to 

make  any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  "incom- 

*  J?//d'whv  'faith  'twas  all  my  own  fault ;  Lady  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no 
accustomed  'to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  more  of  captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  fam- 
natience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house  lily;  not  a  shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  cross 
extortioners,  boHtmen,  tide-waiters,  and  water-  the  hands  of  any  ot  them;  because  my  sister 
bailiffs,  that  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than 
a  swarm  of  moschet'oes,  I  proceeded  a  little 
too  roughly  to  brush  them  away  with  my  rattan ; 
the  sturdy  rogues  took  this  in  dudgeon,  and, 
beginning  to  rebel,  the  mob  chose  different 
Bides,  and  a  furious  scuffle  ensued ;  in  the 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  LADY  RUSPORT'S 
house. 

Enter  LADY  RUSPORT  and  Miss  RUSPORT. 


chose  to  marry  a  beggar,  am  I  bound  to  sup 
port  him  and  his  posterity  ? 

Miss  R.  I  think  you  are. 

Lady  R.  You  think  1  am !  and  pray  where 
do  you  find  the  law  that  tells  you  so  ? 

Miss  R.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 


course  of  which,  my  person  and  apparel  suf-  j  chapter  and  verse  ;  but  1  take  citarity  to  be 
fered  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step  into  j  a  main  clause  m  the  great  statute  of  Chris- 
the  first  tavern  to  refit,  before  I  could  make    " 
my  approaches  in  any  decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish  ;  dear  nature, 
add  the  rest,  I  am  happy  !  [Aside.'}  Well,  Mr 


Belcour,  'tis  a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of 
my  countrymen's  spirit;  but,  I  trust,  you'll 
not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  it. 

Bel.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  like  them  the 
better.  Was  1  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps, 
wish  them  a  little  more  tractable ;  but,  as  a 
fellow-subject,  and  a  sharer  in  their  freedom, 
laud  their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the  eiiects 

How 


la,,,) 
Ofitil 


of  it  in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 
Stock.  That's  well;  I  like  that  well. 


gladly  L  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own 
myself  his  father !  [ 

Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  ^.^ 
in  my  life,- here  am  I  in  England  ;  at  the  foun 
tain  head  of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of 
arts,  and  elegancies.  ..My  happy  stars  have 
given  me  a  good  esttte,  and  the  co'nspiring 
winds  have  blown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 

Stock.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should 
hope  ;  to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal, 
over  whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic 
power  ;  but  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound 
to  govern,  with  a  temperate  and  restrained 
authority. 

Bel.  True,  Sir,  most  truly  said ;  mine's  a 
commission,  not  a  right ;  I  am  the  offspring  of 
distress,  and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  my  broth 
er  ;  while  I  have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  J 
will  hold  them  open  to  mankind  ;  but,  Sir,  my 
passions  are  my  masters ;  they  take  me  where 
they  will  ;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reason 
ana  to  virtue,  nothing  but  my  wishes  and  my 
Sighs. 

Stock.  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accuse, 
corrects  himself. 

Bel.  Ah  !  that's  an  of ce  T  am  weary  of;  I 
wish  a  friend  would  tike  it  up ;  I  would  to 
Heaven  you  had  leisure  for  the  employ,  but, 
did  you  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  you  would  not  find  the  task  so  toilsome 
as  to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Stock.  W  ell,  I  am  not  discouraged  ;  this 
candour  tells  me  I  should  not  have  the  fault 
of  self-conceit  to  combat ;  that,  at  least,  is  not 


tianity. 

Lady  R.  I  say  charity  indeed !  1  am  apt  to 
think  the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his 
daughter  into  the  bargain,  would  never  break 
your  heart,  if  there  was  not  a  certain  \oung 
fellow  of  two  and  twenty  in  the  case  ;  who, 
by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a  good  per 
son,  and  the  brilliant  appointments  of  an  en- 
signcy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cozen  you 
out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to  be 
stow  it  upon  him. 

Miss  R.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can 
never  want  any  other  recommendation  with 
me:  and  if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley 


[Aside,    is  acquitted  by  the  rest  of  the  world,   I  hope 
st  time    lady  Rusport  will  not  condemn  me  for  it. 

Lady  R.  I  condemn  you  !  L  thank  Heaven, 
Miss  Kusport,  I  am  no  ways  responsible  for 
your  conduct ;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine 
how  you  dispose  of  yourself:  you  are  not  my 
daughter,  and,  when  I  married  your  father, 
poor  Sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I  fount!  you  a  for 
ward  spoiled  Miss  of  fourteen,  far  above  being 
instructed  bv  me. 

Miss  R.  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this 
instruction. 

Lady  R.  You  are  strangely  pert ;  but  'tis  no. 
wonder:  your  mother,  1  m  told,  was  a  fine 
lady  :  and  according  to  the  modern  style  of 
education  you  was  brought  up.  It  was  not  so 
in  my  young  days ;  there  was  then  some  de 
corum  in  the  world,  some  subordination,  a» 
the  great  Locke  expresses  it.  Oh  !  'twas  an 
edifying  sight,  to  see  the  regular  deportment 
observed  in  our  family ;  no  giggling,  no  gos 
siping,  was  going  on  there ;  my  good  father. 
Sir  Oliver  Roundhead,  nevejr  was  seen  to  laugh 
himself,  nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

Miss  R.  Ay  ;  those  were  happy  times,  in 
deed. 

Lady  R.  But,  in  this  forward  age,  we  hav» 
coquettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in 
the  cradle  ;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fash-' 
ion  in  new  caps  and  new  opinions,  that  have* 
their  sentiments  and  their  sensations  :  and  the 
idle  fops  encourage  them  in  it :  O'my  con-* 
science,  I  wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see 


amongst  the  number.  in  such  babies. 

Bel.  No  ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who  Miss  R.  True,  Madam  ;  but  all  men  do  not 
thought  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  my-  overlook  the  maturer  beauties  of  your  lady- 
lelf,  I  would  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego  ship's  age  ;  witness  your  admired  Major  Den-* 

I  nis  O'Flaherty ;  there's  an  example  of  som« 

Mock.  And   \vrrr   I   to  choose  a  pupil,  it1  discernment;    I  declare  to  you,  when   your 
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ladyship  is  by,  the  major  takes  no  more  no 
tice  of  me,  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  furniture 
of  your  chamber. 

Lady  R.  The  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and 
has  more  enlarged  notions  of  female  merit  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred  lover ; 
in  most  other  countries,  no  woman  on  your 
side  forty  would  ever  be  named  in  a  polite  cir 
cle. 

Miss  R.  Right,  Madam ;  I've  been  told  that 
in  Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches, 
and  Venuses  in  their  grand  climacteric ;  the 
lover  there  celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the 
dimples,  in  his  mistress's  face.  The  major,  I 
think,  has  served  in  the  Imperial  army. 

Lady  R.  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  Ma 
dam  ?  Had  my  sister  Louisa  yielded  to  the 
addresses  of  one  of  major  O'Flaherty's  person 
and  appearance,  she  would  have  had  some  ex 
cuse  ;  but  to  run  away  as  she  did,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort — 

Miss  R.  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  ve 
nial  trespass  that  ever  girl  of  sixteen  commit 
ted  ;  of  a  noble  family,  an  engaging  person, 
strict  honour,  and  sound  understanding,  what 
accomplishment  was  there  wanting  in  Captain 
Dudley,  but  that  which  the  prodigality  of  his 
ancestors  had  deprived  him  of? 

Lady  R.  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  de 
serves  ;  hasn't  the  old  man  captain's  half-pay  ? 
and  is  not  the  son  an  ensign  ? 

Miss  R.  An  ensign  !  Alas,  poor  Charles  ! 
would  to  Heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels 
and  suffers  for  his  sake. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your 
ad  y  ship. 

Lady  R.  Who!  Dudley;  what  can  have 
brought  him  to  town  ? 

Miss  R.  Dear  Madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley, 
tis  your  nephew. 

Lady  R.  ^ephew !  I  renounce  him  as  my 
nephew;  Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his 
jrandson  ;  wasn't  he  son  of  the  eldest  dangh- 
er,  and  only  male  descendant  of  Sir  Oliver ; 
ind  didn't  he  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling  ? 
Didn't  the  poor  dear  good  old  man  leave  his 
fortune  to  me  except  a  small  annuity  to  my 
maiden  sister,  who  spoiled  her  constitution 
with  nursing  him  ?  and,  depend  upon  it,  not  a 
>enny  of  that  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of 
itherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  the 
lonor. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

Jo,  young  man,  whence  came  you?  what 
•rings  you  to  town  ? 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming 
o  town,  your  ladyship  is  in  some  degree  re 
sponsible  for  it,  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to 

iv  my  duty  here. 

Lady  R.  And  where  is  your  father,  child ; 
and  your  sister?  are  they  in  town  too. 

Charles.  They  are. 

Lady  R.  Ridiculous !  I  don't  know  what 
>eople  do  in  London,  who  have  no  money  to 
pend  in  it. 

Mm  R.  Dear  Madam,  speak  more  kindly 
o  your  nephew  ;  how  can  you  oppress  a  youth 
f  his  sensibility? 

Lady  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your 
etiring  to  your  apartment ;  when  I  want  your 
idvice,  I'll  send  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  RUSPORT.] 
io  you  have  put  on  a  red  coat  too,  as  well  as 


your  father ;  'tis  plain  what  value  you  set  up 
on  the  good  advice  Sir  Oliver  used  to  give  you  : 
how  often  has  he  cautioned  you  against  the 
army? 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  ta 
enable  me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would 
have  done  it ;  but  you  well  know  how  desti 
tute  I  am  ;  and  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  I 
prefer  the  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any 
other  master. 

Lady  R.  Well,  well,  take  your  own  course  ; 
'tis  no  concern  of  mine :  you  never  consulted 
me. 

Charles,  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyship, 
but  could  obtain  no  answer;  and  since  my 
grandfather's  death,  this  is  the  first  opportu 
nity  i  have  had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Lady  R.  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hear 
ing  ;  my  spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you ;  permit  me  to  say, 
that,  as  that  event  has  richly  supplied  you  with 
the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my 
family  can  furnish  you  with  objects  of  it. 

Lady  R.  The  distresses  of  your  family,  child, 
are  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present.  Tell 
your  father  and  your  sister,  I  totally  disap 
prove  of  their  coming  up  to  town. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before 
your  ladyship  knows  the  motive  that  brought 
him  hither?  Allured  by  the  offer  of  exchang 
ing  for  a  commission  on  full  pay,  the  veteran, 
after  thirty  years'  service,  prepares  to  encoun 
ter  the  fatal  heats  of  Senegambia ;  but  wants 
a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedi 
tion. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Major  O'Flaherty,  to  wait  on  your 
ladyship. 

Of 
Enter  MAJOR. 

O'Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man; 
don't  you  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word 
for  that?  I  hope,  Madam,  'tis  evidence  enough 
of  my  being  present,  when  I  have  the  honour 
of  telling  you  so  myself. 

Lady  R.  Major  O'Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you.  Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  I  am 
engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  lady 
ship's  more  agreeable  engagements.  I  presume 
I  have  my  answer. 

Lady  R.  Your  answer,  child  !  What  answer 
can  you  possibly  expect?  or  how  can  your  ro 
mantic  father  suppose  that  I  am  to  abet  him 
in  all  his  idle  and  extravagant  undertakings  ? 
Come,  major,  let  me  show  you  the  way  into 
my  dressing-room ;  and  let  us  leave  this  young 
adventurer  to  his  meditation.  [Exit. 

O'Fla.  I  follow  you,  my  lady.  Young  gen 
tleman,  your  obedient !  Upon  my  conscience, 
as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  1  would  wish  to  clap 
my  eyes  on  :  he  might  have  answered  my  sa 
lute,  however — well,  let  it  pass  :  Fortune,  per 
haps  frowns  upon  the  poor  lad ;  she's  a 
damned  slippery  lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt  us 
poor  fellows  that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats. 
Fare  thee  well,  honey,  whoever  thou  art. 

[Exit. 

Charles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puri 
tan — out  upon  it !  her  heart  is  flint ;  yet  that 
woman,  that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one  worthy 
particle  in  her  composition,  would,  I  dare  be 
5  P 
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sworn,  as  «oon  set  her  foot  in  a  pesthouse,  as 
in  a  playhouse. 

Enter  Miss  RUSPORT. 
Miss  R.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles ;  whither 


are 


e  you  going  in  such  haste  ? 
Charles.  Madam 


Miss  Rusport ;  what  are 
your  commands  ? 

Miss  R.  Why  so  reserved  ?  We  had  used  to 
answer  to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles 
and  Charlotte. 


THE    WEST    INDIAN.  (AC1  n. 

CAPTAIN  DUDLEY  crosses  the  singe. 

Mrs.  fit/.  Why,  there  now's  your  loilger, 
old  Captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there' 
no  flint  without  fire;    something    might    be 
struck  out  of  him,  if  you  had  the  wit  to  find 
the  way. 

Ful.  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skinned  curmud 
geon  ;  you  may  as  well  think  to  get  (ruth  out 
of  a  courtier,  or  candour  out  of  a  critic  :  I  can 
make  nothing  of  him  ;  besides,  he's  poor  and 


Charles.  What  ails  you?  You  have  been 
weeping. 

Miss  R.  No,  no ;  or,  if  I  have,  your  eyes  are 
full  too  ;  but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say 
to  you  :  before  you  go,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
where  you  are  to  be  found  :  here,  give  me  your 
direction  ;  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this  visit 
ing  ticket— Have  you  a  pencil  ? 

Charles.  I  have :  but  why  should  you  de 
sire  to  6nd  us  out?  'tis  a  poor  little  incon 
venient  place  ;  my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit 
to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company 
directly. 

Miss  R.  I  am  coming — well,  have  you  wrote 
it  ?  Give  it  me.  O,  Charles  !  either  you  do 
not  or  you  will  not  understand  me. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. — A  Roam  in  FULMER'S  house. 

FULMER  discovered,  seated;  MRS.  FULMER 
enters  to  him. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and 
moping,  sighing  and  desponding !  Fm  ashamed 
of  you,  Mr.  Fulmer ;  is  this  the  country  you 
described  to  me,  a  second  Eldorado,  rivers  of 
gold  and  rocks  of  diamonds  ?  You  found  me  in 
a  pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at  Boulogne, 
out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and 
wholly  at  my  ease :  but,  thank  Heaven,  our 
partnership  is  revocable  ;  I  am  not  your  wed 
ded  wife,  praised  be  my  stars  !  for  what  have 
we  got,  whom  have  we  gulled  but  ourselves? 
which  of  all  yonr  trains  has  taken  fire  ?  even 
this  poor  expedient  of  your  bookseller's  shop 
seems  abandoned  :  for,  if  a  chance  customer 
drops  in,  who  is  there,  pray,  to  help  him  to 
what  he  wants  ? 

Ful.  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair  ;  there  had  used  to  be 
a  livelihood  to  be  picked  up  in  this  country, 
both  for  the  honest  and  dishonest:  I  have 
tried  each  walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at 
last ;  there  is  not  a  point  to  which  the  wit  and 
faculty  of  man  can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set 
mine  to,  but  in  vain;  I  am  beat  through  every 
quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ah  ?  common  efforts  all ;  strike 
me  a  master-stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  figure  in  this  country. 

Ful.  But  where,  how,  and  what  ?  I  have 
blustered  for  prerogative  •  I  have  bellowed 
for  freedom ;  I  have  offered  to  serve  my  coun 
try  ;  I  have  engaged  to  betray  it ;  a  master 
stroke,  truly  !  why  I  have  talked  treason,  writ 
treason,  and,  if  a  man  can't  live  by  that,  he 
can  live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as  a  book 
seller,  why,  men  leave  off  reading  ;  and  if  I 
was  to  turn  butcher,  I  believe,  o'my  conscience, 
Ibey'd  leave  off  eating. 


any 


therefore  not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  more  tool  he!    Would 
man  be  poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his 
possession  ? 

Ful.  His  daughter,  you  mean ;  she  is,  in 
deed,  uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Beautiful!  Why,  she  need  only 
be  seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom 
at  her  feet.  What  would  some  of  your  young 
nabobs  give  ? — 

Ful.  Hush !  here  comes  the  captain ;  good 
girl,  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try 
what  I  can  make  of  him. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Captain  truly !  i'faith  I'd  have 
a  regiment,  had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I 
was  three  months  older.  [Exit. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  DUDLEY 

Ful.  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 

Dud.  Mr.  Fulmer,  1  have  borrowed  a  book 
from  your  shop;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my 
deceased  friend  Tristram:  he  is  a  flattering 
writer  to  us  poor  soldiers  ;  and  the  divine 
story  of  Le  Feyre,  which  makes  part  of  this 
book,  in  my  opinion  of  it,  does  honour,  not  to 
its  author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

Ful.  He's  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of 
trade,  but  one  I  never  relished :  he  is  much 
too  loose  and  profligate  for  my  taste. 

Dud.  That's  being  too  severe  :  I  hold  him  to 
be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense  ;  he  plays, 
indeed,  with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes,  per 
haps,  too  wantonly  :  but  while  he  thus  design 
edly  masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes  at  once 
upon  the  heart ;  refines,  amends  it,  softens  it ; 
beats  down  each  selfish  barrier  from  about  it, 
and  opens  every  sluice  of  pity  and  benevo 
lence, 

Ful.  Well,  Sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  opin 
ion  ;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite 
mistress ;  and  there,  you  know,  captain,  no 
man  likes  to  have  his  taste  arraigned. 

Dud.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  1  don't  know 
what  a  man  likes  in  that  case  ;  'tis  an  experi 
ment  I  never  made. 

Ful.  Sir  ! — Are  you  serious  ? 

Dud.  'Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  so. 

Ful.  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is  !  [Aside.]  I 
apprehend  you,  Sir  ;  you  speak  with  caution  ; 
you  are  married  ? 

Dud.  I  have  been. 

Ful.  And  this  young  lady,  who  accompanies 
you— 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

Ful.  Passes  for  his  daughter !  humph — 
[Aside.]  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely 
accomplished,  of  a  most  enchanting  shape  and 
air. 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the 
greatest  defect  a  woman  can  have. 

Ful.  How  so,  pray  ? 

Dud.  She  has  no  fortune. 

Ful.  Rather  say  that  you  have  none;  and 
that's  a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years.  Cap- 
tain  Dudley  :  you  have  served,  no  doubt? 
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Dud.   Familiar  coxcomb  !  But  I'll  humour ; 
him.  [Aside. 

Ful.  A  close  old  fox!  but  I'll  unkennel  him. 

[Aside.  \ 

Dud.  Above  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  ! 
service,  Mr.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  guessed  as  much ;  I  laid  it  at  no  less : 
why,  'tis  a  wearisome  time  ;  'tis  an  apprentice 
ship  to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  patriarch.  : 
But  preferment  must  be  closely  followed  :  you  j 
never  could  have  been  so  far  behind-hand  in  the 
chase,  unless  you  had  palpably  mistaken  your  | 
way.     You'll  pardon  me  ;  but  I  begin  to  per 
ceive  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so ;  and  you,  perhaps,  can 
g^ve  me  better  counsel.  I  am  now  soliciting  a 
favour ;  an  exchange  to  a  company  on  full 
pay,;  nothing  more ;  and  yet  I  meet  a  thou 
sand  bars  to  that ;  though,  without  boasting, 
I  should  think  the  certificate  of  services  whicii 
ave  purchased  that  indul- 


Lou.  I  am,  indeed  :  coming  from  Miss  Rus- 
port's,  I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
who  has  beset  me  in  the  strangest  manner. 

Charles.  Insufferable !  Was  he  rude  to  you  ? 

Lou.  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to 
me,  but  he  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to 
me,  and  once  or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up  my 
hat ;  he  followed  me  to  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  there  I  gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud.  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me,  or  your  brother. 

Lou.  O  Charles !  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see 
>  you  directly  ;  Lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and 
;  she  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me, 
Sir? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear :  by  all  means  wait 
upon  Miss  Rusport.  Come,  Louisa;  I  must 
desire  you  to  go  up  to  your  chamber,  and  com 
pose  yourself.  [Exeunt. 

I     Enter  BELCOUR,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Ful.  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them  ?  Cer-  j  Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive.  Why,  what 
tiiicate  of  services,  indeed !  Send  in  a  certifi-  i  an  odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this  !  Confound  the 
cate  of  your  fair  daughter  :  carry  her  in  your  !  little  jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A 
hand  with  you.  I  plague  upon  this  London,  I  shall  have  no  luck 

Dud.  What!  Who!  My  daughter!  Carry  in  it :  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurry,  and 
my  daughter!  Well,  and  what  then?  j  such  a  number  of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the 

Fid.  Why,  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's  other,  that  whether  the  wench  turned  into  this 
•U.  house  or  the  next,  or  whether  she  went  up 

Dud.  I  understand  you:  and  this  you  call   stairs  or  down  stairs  (for  there's  a  world  above 

knowledge  of  the  world!  Despicable  know- 1  and  a  world  below,  it  seems,)  I  declare  I  know 

ledge  !  but,  sirrah,  1  will  have  you  know —         no  more  than  if  I  was  in  the  blue  mountains. 

[Threatens  him.    In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  at  once,  why  did 

Ful.  Help!  Who'swithin?  Would  you  strike  i  she  run  away  ?  If  every  handsome  girl  I  meet  in 
me,  Sir?  would  you  lift  up  your  hand  against  this  town  is  to  lead  me  such  a  wildgoose  chase, 
a  man  in  his  own  house  ?  j  I  had  better  have  stayed  in  the  torrid  zone  :  I 

Dud.  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  pov-  shall  be  wasted  to  the  size  of  a  sugar-cane :  what 
erty  of  a  man  of  honour.  shall  I  do  ?  give  the  chase  up  ?  hang  it,  that's 

there  is  such  a  thing  in  law*  as  an  assault  and 
battery  ;  ay,  and  such  trifling  forms  as  warrants 
and  indictments. 

Dud.  Go,  Sir ;  you  are  too  mean  for  my  re 
sentment  :  'tis  that,  and-  not  the  law  protects 
you.  Hence! 

Ful.  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead ! 
I'll  be  revenged  of  him.  [Aside. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

Charles.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir?  Sure  I 
heard  an  outcry  as  I  entered  the  house.  ,  ,.-,  ,,  ^-^  T  ,  T  ,-  . .  • 

Dud.   Not  unlikely  ;   our  landlord  and  his  i  calendar  didn  t  call  it  July,  I  should  swear  it 
wife  are  for  ever  wrangling.— Did   you  find!  waJL Jan^a7rv'. 
your  aunt  Dudley  at  home  ?  *»*?:  £•*  bl.r- 

Charles.  I  did.  B*l>  Madam  ! 

Dud.  And  what  was  your  reception  ?  '  ^  i   *'  you  w        to  sPeak  to  Mr- 

Charles.  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride    *uAm,er  ™     ?i7  ,          ^    , 
could  make  it.  i      Be^  Mr.  Fulmer,  Madam  ?   I  haven  t  the 

Dud.  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  1   honou''  of  knowing  such  a  person, 
had  for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this  ex- 1  .,  Mrs-  Ful  ^°  !  1>1J  be  sworn,  have  you  not; 
change;    has  she  granted  me    the   relief  I   thouu art  much  to°  P^ttaf  a  fellow,  and  too 
asked?  much  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself, 

Charles.  Alas,  Sir,  she  has  peremptorily  re--  or  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  those  that  are 
fused  it.  j  ?°-  Tls  t"6  captain,  I  suppose,  you  are  wait- 

Dud,  That's  hard ;  that's  hard,  indeed  !  My  |  in%for'T       , 

petition  was  for  a  small  sum  ;  she  has  refused  I      •£"•  l  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captain's  wife, 
it,  you  say  :  well,  be  it  so  ;  I  must  not  com-       £?**•  £,*?•  The.  captain  has  no  wife,  Sir. 
plain.     Did  you  see  the  broker,  about  the  in-  !    ,  BeL  No  Wlfe  !  I?m  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  for 
surance  on  my  life  ?  i  then  she's  his  mistress  ;  and  that  I  take  to  be 

Charles.  There  again  I  am  the  messenger  of  ™e  more  desperate  case  of  the  two.    Pray, 
ill  news  ;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the    Madam,  wasn't  there  a  lady  just  now  turned 
climate  :  alas  !  that  ever  my  father  should  be 
sent  to  perish  in  such  a  place  ! 

LOUISA  DUDLEY  enters  hastily. 


Ful.  Have  a  care  what  you  do;  remember   cowardly:  shall  1,  a  true-born  son  of  Phoebus, 

J  suffer  this  little  nimble-footed  Daphne  to 
escape  me  ? — '  Forbid  it,  honour,  and  forbid  it, 
love/  Hush!  .hush!  here  she  comes!  Oh! 
the  devil !  What  tawdry  thing  have  we  got 
here? 

Enter  MRS.  FULMER. 
Mrs.  Ful.  Your  humble  servant,  Sir. 
Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  Madam. 
Mrs.  Ful.  A  fine  summer's  day,  Sir. 
Bel.  Yes,  Ma'am ;  and  so  cool,  that,  if  the 


Dud.  Louisa,  what's  the  matter  ?  you  seem 


into  your  house  ? 


y  just  now 
'Twas  with  her  I  wished  to 


frighted. 


speak. 

Mrs.  Ful.  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 

Bel.  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever 
beheld;  young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  short,  a 


i  godd 
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Mrs.  Ful.  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  Sir,  now 
I'm  sure  you  flatter ;  for  'twas  me  you  follow 
ed  into  the  shop-door  this  minute. 

Bel.  You  !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 

ivas  not  you,  Madam.  [Laughs. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  what  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  1  ask  your  pardon ;  bui 

it  was  not  you,  believe  me ;   be  assured,  it 

wasn't. 

-Mr*.  Ful.  Well,  Sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for 
the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you ;  I  hope 
you  think  you  wouldn't  have  been  the  first 
man  that  noticed  me  in  the  streets  ;  however, 
this  I'm  positive  of,  that  no  living  woman  but 
myself  has  entered  these  doors  this  morning. 
Bel.  Why,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  the  house, 
that's  all ;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  1  can 
be  so  far  out  in  the  lady.  [Going. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Coxcomb  !— But  hold— a  thought 
occurs  ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  Miss 
Dudley.  A  word  with  you,  young  gentleman ; 
come  back. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure  ? 
Mrs.  Ful.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with 
this  young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love 
thus  at  rtrst  sight  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  yes :  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever 
fall  in  love  ;  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit 
by  surprise  ;  none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into 
one  by  choice. 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  are  a  hasty  lover,  it  seems : 
have  you  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one  ?  They 
that  will  please  the  eye,  mustn't  spare  the 
purse. 

Bel  Try  me  ;  put  me  to  the  proof;  bring  me 
to  an  interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has 
thus  captivated  me,  and  see  whether  I  have 
spirit  to  be  grateful. 

Mr*.  Ful.  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know  the 
girl  you  have  set  your  heart  on  ? 

Bel.  By  an  undescribable  grace,  that  ac 
companies  every  look  and  action  that  falls 
from  her ;  there  can  be  but  one  such  woman 
in  the  world,  and  nobody  can  mistake  that 
one. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Well,  if  I  should  stumble  upon 
this  angel  in  my  walks,  where  am  I  to  find 
you  ?    What's  your  name  ? 
Bel.  Upon  my  soul  I  can't  tell  you  my  name. 
Mr*.  FuL  Not  tell  me  !  Why  so  ? 
Bel.  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is  my- 
eelf ;  as  yet  I  have  no  name. 
Mr*.  Ful.  No  name ! 

Bel.  None ;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  his ; 
but  he  forbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworthy 
occasion. 

Mr*.  Ful.  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 
Bel.  1  have  none  ;  I  never  slept  a  night  in 
England  in  my  life. 
Mrs.  Ful.  Hey  day  ! 

Enter  FULMER. 

Ful.  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country  ; 
a  pretty  pass  things  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  assaulted  in  his  own  house. 

Mr*.  Ful.  Who  has  assaulted  you,  my  dear  ? 

Ful.  Who !  why  this  Captain  Drawcansir, 
this  old  Dudley,  my  lodger  ;  but  I'll  unlodge 
him  ;  I'll  unharbour  him,  1  warrant 

Mr*.  Ful.  Hush  !  hush  !  Hold  your  tongue, 
man ;  pocket  the  affront,  and  be  quiet ;  I've 
a  scheme  on  foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred  beat 
ings.  Why  you  surprise  me,  Mr.  Fulmer; 
Captain  Dudley  assault  you  !  Impossible. 

Ful.  Nay,  I  can't  call  ft  an  absolute  assault ; 
but  he  threatened  me. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Oh,  was  that  all  ?  I  thought  how 


It  would  turn  out — a  likely  thing,  truly,  for 
a  person  of  his  obliging,  compassionate  turn : 
no,  no,  poor  Captain  Dudley,  he  has  sorrows 
and  distresses  enough  of  his  own  to  employ 
his  spirits,  without  setting  them  against  other 
people.  Make  it  up  as  fast  as  you  can :  watch 
this  gentleman  out ;  follow  him  wherever  he 
goes,  and  bring  me  word  who  and  what  he  is  ; 
be  sure  you  don't  lose  sight  of  him  ;  I've  other 
business  in  hand.  [Exit. 

Bel.  Pray,  Sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses 
have  befallen  this  old  gentleman  you  speak 
of? 

Ful.  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the 
distresses  attendant  thereupon :  sorrow 
enough,  of  all  conscience  :  I  soon  found  how 
it  was  with  him,  by  his  way  of  living,  low 
enough,  of  all  reason;  but  what  I  overheard 
this  morning  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

Bel.  What  did  you  overhear  this  morning  ? 

Ful.  Why,  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  has  been  beating  the  town  over 
to  raise  a  little  money  for  that  purpose  upon 
his  pay ;  but  the  climate,  I  find,  where  he  is 
going  is  so  unhealthy,  that  nobody  can  be 
found  to  lend  him  any. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  your  town  is  a  damned 
good-for-nothing  town:  and  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  into  it. 

Ful.  That's  what  I  say,  Sir;  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  some  folks  is  unaccountable. 
There's  an  old  Lady  Rusport,  a  near  relation 
of  this  gentleman's ;  she  lives  hard  by  here, 
opposite  to  Stockwell's,  the  great  merchant ; 
he  sent  to  her  a-begging,  but  to  no  purpose  : 
though  she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  she  would 
not  furnish  him  with  a  farthing. 

Bel.  Is  the  captain  at  home  ? 

Ful.  He  is  up  stairs,  Sir. 

Bel.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire  him 
to  step  hither  ?  1  want  to  speak  with  him. 

Ful.  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man  ;  but, 
if  I  live,  I  will  find  him  out,  or  know  the  rea 
son  why.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems,  that's  clear : 
she  was  the  first  object  of  my  pursuit ;  but  the 
case  of  this  poor  officer  touches  me  ;  and,  after 
all,  there  may  be  as  much  true  delight  in  rescu 
ing  a  fellow-creature  from  distress,  as  there 
would  be  in  plunging  one  into  it — But  let  me 
see  :  it's  a  point  that  must  be  manage^  with 
some  delicacy — Apropos!  there's  pen  and  ink 
— I've  struck  upon  a  method  that  will  do. 
[Writes.']  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  very  thing  :  'twas 
devilish  lucky  I  happened  to  have  these  bills 
about  me.  There,  there,  fare  you  well !  I'm 
glad  to  be  rid  of  you  ;  you  stood  a  chance  of 
being  worse  applied,  I  can  tell  you. 

[Encloses  and  seals  the  paper. 

FULMER  brings  in  DUDLEY. 

Ful.  That's  the  gentleman,  Sir.  I  shall  make 
bold,  however  to  lend  an  ear.  [Exit. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  for  roe,  Sir  ? 

Bel  Your  name  is  Dudley,  Sir  ?— 

Dud.  It  is. 

Bel.  You  command  a  company,  I  think,  Cap 
tain  Dudley  ? 

Dud.  I  did  :  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Bel.  You  have  served  some  time  ? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years  ;  long  enough  to 
see  some  people,  of  more  merit  and  better  in 
terest  than  myself,  made  general  officers. 

Bel.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubt  of : 
their  interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to ;  there 
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is  little  promotion  to  be  looked  for  in  your  pro 
fession,  I  believe,  without  friends,  Captain? 

Dud.  I  believe  so  too  :  have  you  any  other 
business  with  me,  may  I  ask? 

Bel.  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  was  in 
formed  you  was  about  to  join  your  regiment  in 
distant  quarters  abroad. 

Dud.  I  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to 
a  company  on  full  pay,  quartered  at  James's 
Fort,  in  Senegambia  ;  but,  I'm  afraid,  I  must 
drop  the  undertaking. 
Bel.  Why  so,  pray? 

Dud.  Why  so,  Sir  ?  'Tis  a  home  question 
for  a  perfect  stranger  to  put ;  there  is  some 
thing  very  particular  in  all  this. 

Bel.  If  it  is  not  impertinent,  Sir,  allow  me  to 
ask  you  what  reason  you  have  for  despairing 
of  success. 

Dud.  Why,  really,  Sir,  mine  is  an  obvious 
reason,  for  a  soldier  to  have— -Want  of  money  ; 
simply  that. 

Bel.  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have 
occasion  for? 

Dud.  Truly,  Sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
on  a  sudden ;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great 
consequence  to  you  to  be  informed ;  but  I 
should  guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred 
pounds  would  serve. 

Bel.  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising 
that  sum  upon  your  pay  ?  'Tis  done  every 
day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  dif 
ficult  :  I  can  get  no  one  to  ensure  my  life. 

Bel.  Oh !  that's  a  circumstance  may  make 
for  you,  as  well  as  against :  in  short,  Captain 
Dudley,  it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  :  seek  no  further ; 
I'll  accommodate  you  with  it  upon  easy  terms. 
Dud.  Sir  !  do  I  understand  you  rightly  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you 
are  in  earnest  ? 

Bel.  What  is  your  surprise  ?  Is  it  an  un 
common  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ? 
Or  is  it  incredible  that  one  fellow-creature 
slnuld  assist  another? 

Dud.  I  ask  your  pardon— may  I  beg  to  know 
to  whom  ? — Do  you  propose  this  in  the  way  of 
business? 

Bel.  Entirely  :  I  have  no  other  business  on 
earth. 

Dud.  Indeed  !  you  are  not  a  broker,  I'm  per 
suaded. 
Bel.  I  am  not. 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think  ! 

Bel.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  o: 

me  for  being  neither :  in  short,  Sir,  if  you  wil 

peruse  this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  who  I 

am,  and  upon   what  terms  I  act ;  while  you 

read  it,  I  will  step  home,  and  fetch  the  money 

and  we  will  conclude  the  bargain  without  loss 

of  time.    In  the  mean  while,  good  day  to  you 

[Exit  hastily 

Dud.  Humph !  there's  something  very  ode 
in  all  this — let  me  see  what  we've  got  here. — 
This  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  wha 
are  his  terms  :  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why  ha 
he  sealed  it  ?  Hey-day  !  what's  here  ?  Tw< 
Bank  notes,  of  a  hundred  each  !  I  cannot  com 
prehend  what  this  means.  Hold  ;  here's  i 
writing  perhaps  that  will  show  me.  "  Accep 
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this  trifle — pursue  your  fortune,  and  prosper, 
dream  ?   Is  this  a  reality  ? 


Am  I  in  a 


Enter  MAJOR  O'FLAHERTY. 

O'Fla.  'Save  you,  my  dear !  Is  it  you  no' 
that  are  Captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  ?  [Ext 
DUDLEY.}— Whuh !  What's  the  hurry  the  man" 


n  ?  If 'tis  the  lad  that  run  out  of  the  shop 
•ou  would  overtake,  you  might  as  well  stay 
vhere  you  are  ;  by  my  soul  he's  as  nimble  as 
a  Croat ;  you  are  a  lull  hour's  march  in  his 
ear — Ay  faith,  you  may  as  well  turn  back,  and 
jive  over  the  pursuit. 

Re-enter  DUDLEY. 

Well,  Captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name, 
here's  a  letter  for  you.  Read  man,  read  it ; 
and  I'll  have  a  word  with  you  after  you  have 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot !  So,  so,  from 
Lady  Rusport. 

O'Fla.  You're  right ;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 
Dud.  Well,  Sir,  i  have  cast  my  eye  over  it ; 
tis  short  and  peremptory  ;  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  contents  ? 

O'Fla.  Not  at  all,  my  dear  ;  not  at  all. 
Dud.    Have  you  any  message  from  Lady 
Rusport  ? 

O'Fla.  Not  a  syllable,  honey  :  only,  when 
you've  digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a 
message  to  deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself 
s? 

O'Fla.  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  at  your  service  ; 
a  poor  major  of  grenadiers  ;  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title, 
Sir ;  now  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  your 
message. 

O'Fla.  Why  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you  I 
have  promised  Lady  Rusport  you  shall  do 
•whatever  it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter 
there. 

Dud.  Ay,  indeed ;  have  you  undertaken  so 
much,  major,  without  knowing  either  what  sho 
commands,  or  what  I  can  perform  ? 

O'Fla.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not 
mine  ;  I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud.  Or  else,  1  suppose,  you  and  I  must 
measure  swords. 

O'Fla.  Upon  my  soul,  you've  hit  it. 
Dud.  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of 
us  :  you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough  of 
ghtmg  in  our  time  before  now. 
O'Fla.  Faith  and  troth,  Master  Dudley,  you 
may  say  that ;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time, 
that  I  have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries.— Let  me  see — In  the  war  be 
fore  last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye  see ; 
there,  after  bringing  off  the  French  monarch, 
I  left  his  service,  with  a  British  bullet  in  my 
body,  and  this  riband  in  my  button-hole.  Last 
war  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  German 
eagle,  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers ;  there  I  had, 
my  bellyful  of  fighting,  and  a  plentiful  scarcity 
of  every  thing  else.  After  six  and  twenty  en 
gagements,  great  and  small,  I  went  off  with 
this  gash  on  my  scull,  and  a  kiss  of  the  empress 
queen's  sweet  hand,  (Heaven  bless  it!)  for  my 
pains.  Since  the  peace,  my  dear,  I  took  a  lit 
tle  turn  with  the  confederates  there  in  Poland 
— but  such  another  set  of  madcaps  !— by  the 
Lord  Harry,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  they 
were  scuffling  about. 

Dud.  Well,  major,  I  wont  add  another  ac 
tion  to  the  list ;  you  shall  keep  your  promise 
with  Lady  Rusport :  she  requires  me  to  leave 
London ;  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  you 
may  take  what  credit  you  please  from  my  com 
pliance. 

O'Fla.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy ! 

this  will  make  her  my  own ;   when  that's  the 

case,  we  shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and 

we'll  share  her  fortune  between  us» 

Dud.  Not  so,  major  j  the  man,  who  marries 
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Lady  Rusport,  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  for- 
runeVithout  division.  But  1  hope,  your  ex 
pectations  of  prevailing  are  founded  upon  goo( 


v  ™  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world  ; 
first,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is 
a  woman;  secondly,  I  am  persuaded  she  won 
hold  out  long,  because  she  s  a  widow,  and 
thirdly,  I  make  sure  of  her,  because  I  have 
married  five  wives,  (enmilitairc  captain,)  and 
never  failed  yet ;  and,  for  what  1  know,  they 
are  all  alive  and  merry  at  this  very  «our: 

Dud.  Well,  Sir,  goon,  and  prosper;  if  you 
can  inspire  Lady  Rusport  with  half  your  char 
ity,  I  stall  think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune ; 
at  present,  I  must  beg  your  excuse:  good 
morning  to  you. 

O'Fla  A  good  sensible  man,  and  very  much 
of  a  soldier ;  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better  ac 
quainted  with  him :  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind 
Sf  country  for  that ;  the  English,  I  observe,  are 
close  friends,  but  distant  acquaintance.  I  sus 
pect  the  old  lady  has  not  been  over  generous 
to  poor  Dudley  ;  I  shall  give  her  a  little  touch 
about  that:  upon  my  soul,  I  know  but  one 
excuse  a  person  can  have  for  giving  nothing, 
itnd  that  is,  like  myself,  having  nothing  to 

five  r*****. 

gl>c. 

SCENE  //.—LADY  RUSPORT'S  House.    A 
Dressing-room. 

Miss  RUSPORT  and  LUCY. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Lucy,  you've  dislodged  the 
old  lady  at  last ;  but  methought  you  was  a 
tedious  time  about  it. 

Lucy.  A  tedious  time,  indeed  ;  I  think  they 
who  have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the 
most  away ;  1  thought  I  should  never  have 
got  her  out  of  the  house  :  then,  Madam,  this 
being  a  visit  of  great  ceremony  to  a  person  of 
distinction  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  old 
state  chariot  was  dragged  forth  on  the  occa 
sion,  with  strict  charges  to  dress  out  the  box 
with  the  leopard-skin  hammercloth. 

Miss  R.  Yes,  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on 
the  miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling 
cattle :  well,  well,  pray,  Heaven,  the  old  crazy 
affair  don't  break  down  again  with  her. — Buf 
where's  Charles  Dudley  ?  run  down,  dear  girl, 
and  be  ready  to  let  him  in ;  I  think  he's  as 
long  in  coming  as  she  was  in  going. 

Lucy.  Why,  indeed,  Madam,  you  seem  the 
more  alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.  [Exit 

Miss  R.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl,  for 
putting  that  notion  into  my  head  :  I  am  sadly 
afraid  Dudley  does  not  like  me  ;  so  much  en 
couragement  as  I  have  given  him  to  declare 
himself,  I  never  could  get  a  word  from  him  on 
the  subject !  this  may  be  very  honourable,  bu 
upon  my  life  it's  very  provoking.  By  the  way. 
1  wonder  how  I  look  to-day  :  Oh  !  shockingly 
hideously  pale  !  like  a  witch  !  this  is  the  ok 
lady's  glass,  and  she  has  left  some  of  he: 
wrinkles  on  it. — How  frightfully  have  I  pu 
on  my  cap  !  all  awry  !  and  my  hair  dressed  s< 
unbecoming  !  altogether,  I'm  a  most  complet 
fright. 


Enter  CHARLES,  unobserved. 

<  7iurl«.  That  I  deny. 

Miu  R.  Ah ! 

( 'harlcs.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cousin 
make  it  up,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends ;  i 
cannot  compliment  you  more  than  by  rcflectin 
you  as  you  ;trc. 

JtfiM  U.  Well  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that  j 


delightfully  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best 
ourtesy  ;  your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has 
value  not  only  from  "its  superior  lustre,  but 
rom  its  extraordinary  scarceness:  I  verily' 
link,  this  is  the  only  civil  speech  you  ever 
irected  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Charles.  And  1  ought  to  ask  pardon  oi  your 
ood  sense,  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss.  R.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again  :  don't 

ou  know,  if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman  on 

he  great  score  of  beauty,  she'll  never  quarrel 

with  you  on  the  trifling  article  of  good  sense  ? 

—  But  any  thing  serves  to  fill  up  a  dull,  yawn- 

ng  hour,  with  an  insipid  cousin  ;  you  have 

righter  moments,  and  warmer  spirits,  for  the 

ear  girl  of  your  heart. 

Charles.  Oh,  fy  upon  you  !  fy  upon  you  ! 

Miss  R.  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  ap 
parent  :—  you  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy  ;  but 
10  practice  can  make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass 
or  a  visit  of  choice  :  love  is  ever  before  its 
ime  ;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag  a  little  after  it.  — 
'ray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any  extraor- 
inary  haste  hither  ? 

Charles.  By  your  question,  I  see,  you  acquit 
me  of  the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

Miss  R.  But  why  impertinence  ?  why  the 
mpertinence  of  being  in  love  ?  —  you  have  one 
anguage  for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the 
voman  of  your  affection. 

Charles.  You  are  mistaken  —  the  woman  of 
my  affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  lan 
guage  from  me,  than  what  I  use  to  you. 

Miss  R.  1  am  afraid,  then,  you'll  never  make 

ourself  understood  by  her. 

Charles.  It  is  not  fit  I  should;  there  is  no 
need  of  love  to  make  me  miserable  ;  'tis  wretch 
edness  enough  to  be  a  beggar. 

Miss  R.  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O 
Charles,  Charles,  rich  in  every  merit  and  ac 
complishment,  whom  may  you  not  aspire  to  ? 
and  why  think  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex. 
as  to  conclude  there  is  not  one  to  be  found 
with  sense  to  discern  your  virtue,  and  gener 
osity  to  reward  it? 

Charles.  You  distress  me  ;  —  I  must  beg  to 
hear  no  more. 

Miss  R.  Well,  I  can  be  silent  -  Thus  does 
he  always  serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to 
disclose  myself  to  him.  [Aside. 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my 
misfortunes  for  ever  from  your  thoughts  ? 

Miss  R.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you 
never  allowed  me  a  place  in  yours  ?  —  But  go, 
Sir  ;  I  have  no  right  to  stay  you  ;  go  where 
your  heart  directs  you  ;  go  to  the  happy  the 
distinguished  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me 
wrong  ;  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me  to  go 
to;  nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among  the 
sex,  yourself  excepted,  which  answers  to  that 
description. 
Miss  R.  Indeed  ! 

Charles.  In  very  truth  —  there,  then,  let  us 
drop  the  subject.  —  May  you  be  happy,  though 
I  never  can  ! 

Miss  R.  O  Charles  :  give  me  your  hand  ;  if 
I  have  offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon  :  you 
have  been  long  acquainted  with  my  temper, 
and  know  how  to  bear  with  its  infirmities. 

Charles.  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us 
seal  our  reconciliation  !  —  [Kissing  her  hand.'} 
bear  with  thy  infirmities  !  by  Heaven,  1  know 

not  any  one  falling  in  thy  whole  composition, 
partiality  for  an  un 


except,  that  of  too  great 
deserving  man. 
Miss  It.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very 
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course  to  augment  that  failing. — A  thought 
strikes  me ; — (  have  a  commission  that  you 
must  absolutely  execute  for  me;  I  have  im 
mediate  occasion  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds :  you  know  my  fortune  is  shut  up  till  I 
am  of  age ;  take  this  paltry  box,  it  contains 
my  ear-rings,  and  some  other  baubles  I  have 
no  use  for  ;  carry  it  to  our  opposite  neighbour, 
Mr.  Stockwell;  I  don't  know  where  else  to 
apply  ;  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands,  and 
beg  him  to  accommodate  me  with  the  sum. 

Charles.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about 
to  do  ?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hun 
dred  pounds  ? 

Mm  R.  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it, 
you  mean  ?  Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hun 
dred  pounds  ?— perhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at  play 
— perhaps,  I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it — per 
haps,  I  want  it  for  two  hundred  different  uses. 

Charles.  Pooh !  pooh !  all  this  is  nothing ; 
don't  I  know  you  never  play? 

Miss  R.  You  mistake  ;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set, 
not  only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune,  up 
on  a  stake  ;  therefore  make  no  wry  faces,  but 
do  as  1  bid  you.  You  will  find  Mr.  Stockwell 
a  very  honourable  gentleman. 

Enter  LUCY,  in  haste. 

Lucy.  Dear  Madam,  as  I  live,  hear  comes 
the  old  Lady  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Miss  R.  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a 
second  tumble:  away  with  you!  you  know 
your  way  out,  without  meeting  her.  Take  the 
box,  and  do  as  I  desire  you. 

Charles.  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders. 
Farewell ! 

[Exeunt  CHARLES  and  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Enter  LADY  RUSPORT  leaning  on  MAJOR  O'FLA- 
HERTY'S  arm. 

O'Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm:  never 
spare  it:  'tis  strong  enough  :  it  has  stood  hard 
er  service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits — Has  your 
ladyship  had  an  accident? 

Lady  R.  O  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one  in 
nature.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O'Fla.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady  ; 
even  build  a  new  one  ;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece 
of  business  at  best. 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke 
down  with  you  again  ? 

Lady  R.  Broke,  child  ;  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  for 
tune,  this  obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at 
hand  to  assist  me. 

Lucy.  Dear  Madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch 
you  a  cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

Lady  R.  Do,  Lucy.  [Exit  LUCY.]  Alas,  Sir  ! 
ever  since  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves 

have  been  shook  to  pieces  ; there  hangs  his 

beloved  picture ;  that  precious  relic,  and  a 
plentiful  jointure,  is  all  that  remains  to  con 
sole  me  for  the  best  of  men. 

O'Fla.  Let  me  see — i'faith,  a  comely  person 
age  ;  by  his  fur  cloak,  1  suppose,  he  was  in 
the  Russian  service ;  and  by  the  gold  chain 
round  his  neck,  I  should  guess  he  had  been 
honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Catharine. 

Lady  R.  No,  no ;  he  meddled  with  no  St 
Catharines — that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his 
mayoralty ;  Sir  Stephen  was  lord  mayor  of 
London — but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me,  a 
poor,  weak,  solitary  widow,  behind  him. 

O'Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong, 
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able,  hearty  man,  to  repair  his  loss :— if  such 
a  plain  fellow  as  one  Dennis  O'Flaherty  can 
please  you,  I  think  1  may  venture  to  say,  with 
out  any  disparagement  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
fur  gown  there— — 

Lady  R.  What  are  you  going  to  say?  don't 
shock  my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

O'Fla.  Not  I,  my  soul ;  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  comparison  in  the  case. 

Re-enter  LUCY,  with  a  bottle  and  glass. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  are  you  come  ?  Give  me  the 
drops— I'm  all  in  a  flutter. 

O'Fla.  Harkye,  sweetheart,  what  are  those 
same  drops  ?  Have  you  any  more  left  in  the 
bottle  ?  I  didn't  care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of 
them  myself. 

Lucy.  Oh,  Sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial 
restorative  elixir,  or  the  nervous  golden  drops ; 
they  are  only  for  ladies'  cases. 

O'Fla.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentle 
men  as  well  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of 
those  same  golden  drops  ;  they'd  suit  my  case 
to  a  tittle. 

Lady  R.  Well,  major,  did  you  give  old 
Dudley  my  letter,  and  will  the  silly  man  do 
as  I  bid  him,  and  be  gone. 

O'Fla.  You  are  obey'd — he's  on  his  march. 

Lady  R.  That's  well ;  you  have  managed 
this  matter  to  perfection ;  I  didn't  think  he 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

O'Fla.  At  the  first  word :  no  difficulty  in 
life  ;  'twas  the  very  thing  he  was  determined 
to  do,  before  I  came ;  I  never  met  a  more 
obliging  gentleman. 

Lady  R.  Well,  'tis  no  matter  ;  so  I  am  but 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses  :  would  you  be 
lieve  it,  Major  O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this 
morning  he  sent  a-begging  to  me  for  money  to 
fit  him  out  upon  some  wildgoose  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  I  know  not  where. 

O'Fla.  Well,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted? 

Lady  R.  I  sent  him  what  he  deserved,  a  flat 
refusal. 

O'Fla.  You  refused  him  ? 

Lady  R.  Most  undoubtedly. 

O'Fla.  You  sent  him  nothing  ? 

Lady  R.  Not  a  shilling. 

O'Fla.  Good  morning  to  you— Your  ser 
vant—  [Going. 

Lady  R.  Hey  day  !  what  ails  the  man  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ? 

O'Fla.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  rool 
falls  on  my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to  share 
the  little  modicum  that  thirty  years'  hard  ser 
vice  has  left  me  ;  I  wish  it  was  more,  for  his 
sake. 

Lady  R.  Very  well,  Sir,  take  your  course  ; 
I  sha'h't  attempt  to  stop  you  ;  I  shall  survive 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  never  see 


you  more. 

O'Fla.  Break  your  heart ! 


No, 


o  my  con 


science,  will  it  not. — You  preach,  and  you 
pray,  and  you  turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  the 
while  you  are  as  hard-hearted  as  a  hyena— 
A  hyena,  truly  !  by  my  soul,  there  isn't  in  the 
whole  creation  so  savage  an  animal  as  a  hu 
man  creature  without  pity  !  [Exit. 
Lady  R.  A  hyena,  truly !  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  STOCKWELL'S  House. 

STOCKWELL  and  BELCOUR. 
Slock.   Gratify  me   so   far,   however,  Mr. 
Belcour,  as  to  see  Miss  Rusport;  carry  her 
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the  sum  she  wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl 
her  box  of  diamonds,  which  Dudley  left  in 
my  hands :  you  know  what  to  say  on  the  oc 
casion  better  than  I  do ;  that  part  of  your  com 
mission  I  leave  to  your  own  discretion,  ana 
you  may  season  it  with  what  gallantry  you 
think  fit. 

Bel.  You  could  not  hare  pitched  upon  a 
greater  bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if 
you  had  rummaged  every  company  in  the  city, 
and  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  into  the  bar- 
rain  :— part  of  your  errand,  however,  I  will 
do  •  but  whether  it  shall  be  with  an  ill  grace 
or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the  mode  of 
our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  undefinable  small 
circumstances,  that,  nevertheless,  determine 
as  upon  all  the  great  occasions  of  life. 

Stock.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  Miss 
Rusport  an  ingenious,  worthy,  animated  girl. 

Bet.  Why,  I  like  her  the  better,  as  a  woman ; 
but  name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife  !  No,  if  ever 
1  marry,  it  must  be  a  stayed,  sober,  consider 
ate  damsel,  with  blood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as 
a  turtle's ;  quick  of  scent  as  a  vulture  when 
danger's  in  the  wind ;  wary  and  sharp-sighted 
as  a  hawk  when  treachery  is  on  foot:  with 
such  a  companion  at  my  elbow,  for  ever  whis 
pering  in  my  ear — Have  a  care  of  this  man, 
he's  a  cheat ;  don't  go  near  that  woman,  she's 
a  jilt;  overhead  there's  a  scaffold,  underfoot 
there's  a  well.  Oh,  Sir !  such  a  woman  might 
lead  me  up  and  down  this  great  city  without 
difficulty  or  danger ;  but  with  a  girl  of  Miss 
Rusport's  complexion,  heaven  and  earth,  Sir! 
we  should  be  duped,  undone,  and  distracted, 
in  a  fortnight. 

Stock.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Why,  you  are  become 
wondrous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil :  and 
if  you  can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel  as  you 
describe,  you  have  my  consent— only  beware 
how  you  choose :  discretion  is  not  the  reigning 

r'ity  amongst  the  fine  ladies  of  the  present 
;  and,  I  think,  in  Miss  Rusport's  particu 
lar,  I  have  given  you  no  bad  counsel. 

Bel.  "Well,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the  jewels, 
I  believe,  I  can  undertake  to  carry  them  to 
her :  but  as  for  the  money,  I'll  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that :  Dudley  would  be  your  fittest 
ambassador  on  that  occasion :  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  lady. 

Stock.  Why,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of 
the  matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined 
to  find  its  way  into  his  pockets.  [Exit. 

Bel.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  the 
only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  Captain 
Dudley. — As  for  me,  Stockwell,  indeed,  wants 
me  to  marry  ;  but  till  I  can  get  this  bewitching 
girl,  this  incognita,  out  of  my  head,  I  can  nev 
er  think  of  any  other  woman. 

Enter  a  SERVANT,  and  delivers  a  Letter. 
Hey  day  !  where  can  I  have  picked  up  a  cor 
respondent  already?    Tis  a  most  execrable 

manuscript — Let  me  see Martha  Fulmer — 

Who  is  Martha  Fulmer  ?- Pshaw  !  I  wont  be 
at  the  trouble  of  deciphering  her  damned  pot 
hooks.— Hold,  hold,  hold  j  what  have  we  got 
here? 

Dear  Sir,— 7  have  discovered  the  lady  you  va, 
so  much  smitten  with,  and  can  procure  you  an  in 
t>  i  !•/'<  w  with  her ;  if  you  can  be  as  generous  to  < 
pretty  girl,  as  you  teas  to  a  paltry  old  captain. — 

How  did  she  find  that  out  ? you  need  not  de 

tpair ;  come  to  me  immediately  :  the  lady  is  nou 
in  my  house,  and  erpects  you.  Yours, 

MARTHA  FIRMER. 


O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper ! 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand 
scraps,  devoutly  I  entreat  thy  pardon :  I  have 
ilighted  thy  contents,  which  are  delicious; 
slandered  thy  characters,  which  are  divine ; 
and  all  the  atonement  I  can  make,  is  implicitly 
to  obey  thy  mandates. 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels ; 
his  letter  encloses  bills  for  the  money;  and, 
_f  you  will  deliver  it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll 
lave  no  further  trouble  on  that  score. 

Bel.  Ah  !  Sir,  the  letter,  which  I  have  been 
reading,  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  let- 
.er,  which  you  have  been  writing  ;  I  have  other 
;ame  on  foot,  the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes  ever 
"easted  upon  is  started  in  view,  and  the  world 
cannot  now  divert  me  from  pursuing  her. 

Stock.  Hey  day  !  What  has  turned  you  thus 
on  a  sudden  ? 

Bel.  A  woman  ;  one  that  can  turn,  and  over- 
urn  me  and  my  tottering  resolutions  every 
way  she  will.  Oh,  Sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me, 
you  must  rail  at  nature  :  you  must  chide  the 
mn,  that  was  vertical  at  my  birth,  and  would 
not  wink  upon  my  nakedness,  but  swaddled 
me  in  the  broadest,  hottest,  glare  of  his  meri 
dian  beams. 

Stock.  Mere  rhapsody :  mere  childish  rhap 
sody  :  the  libertine's  familiar  plea. Nature 

made  us,  'tis  true,  but  we  are  the  responsible 
creatures  of  our  own  faults  and  follies. 
Bel.  Sir! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you ;  some  handsome  prof 
ligate  (the  town  is  full  of  them)  ;  and,  when 
once  fairly  bankrupt  in  constitution  as  well  as 
fortune,  nature  no  longer  serves  as  your  excuse 
for  being  vicious,  necessity,  perhaps,  will  stand 
your  friend,  and  you'll  reform. 
Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so — it  well  becomes  a 
father — I  would  say,  a  friend — How  strangely 
I  forget  myself !  How  difficult  it  is  to  coun 
terfeit  indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon  the 
heart!  [Aside. 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so  ?  Had  you 
not  inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father, 
I  fear  our  friendship,  short  as  it  has  been^ 
would  scarce  have  held  me — But  even  your 
mistake  I  reverence — Give  me  your  hand — 'tis 
over. 

Stock.  Generous  young  man !  because  I  bore 
you  the  affection  of  a  father,  I  rashly  took  up 
the  authority  of  one.  I  ask  your  pardon— pur 
sue  your  course ;  I  have  no  right  to  stop  it — 
What  would  you  have  me  do  with  these  things  ? 
Bel.  This,  if  I  might  advise  :  carry  the  mon 
ey  to  Miss  Rusport  immediately  ;  never  let 
generosity  wait  for  its  materials  ;  that  part  of 
the  business  presses.  Give  me  the  jewels  :  I'll 
find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  into  her 
hands  ;  and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way  for 
my  reception.  [Exit. 

Stock.  Be  it  so ;  good  morning  to  you. 
Farewell,  advice  !  Away  goes  he  upon  the 
wing  for  pleasure.  What  various  passions  he 
awakens  in  me  !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me  ;  af 
frights,  offends,  yet  grows  upon  my  heart.  His 
very  failings  set  him  off — for  ever  trespassing, 
for  'ever  atoning,  I  almost  think  he  would  not 
be  so  perfect,  were  he  free  from  fault : — I  must 
dissemble  longer;  and  yet  how  painful  the 
experiment ! — Even  now  he's  gone  upon  some 
wild  adventure  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  mis- 
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bea"ltl'"!  *"- '  vitedVou  hither. 

Be?.  That's  true ;  she  cannot  be  a  woman  ol 
honour,  and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionable  young 
rogue,  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  pay, 
by  raising  contributions  on  another :  he  shall 

n  therefore  give  her  up  :  she  is  a  dear,  bewitch- 

iss  Dudley  togeth-  I  ing,  mischievous,  little   devil,  and  he  shall 
'twill  ruin" every  thing,  and  blow  your  |  positively  give  her  up. 


SCENE  II.— FULMER'S  house. 
Enter  FULMER  and  MRS.  FULMER. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool,  to 
think  of  bringing  him  and  Mis 


whole  scheme  up  to  the  moon  at  once. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  sure,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatch 
ing,  as  they  say.  Who  first  sprung  the  thought, 
but  I,  pray?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot? 
Who  proposed  the  letter,  but  1, 1? 


Mrs.  Ful.  Ay,-  now  the  freak  has  taken  you 
again ;  I  say,  give  her  up ;  there's  one  way, 
indeed,  and  certain  of  success. 

Bel.  What's  that? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Out-bid  him,  never  dream  of  out- 
blustering  him.  All  things,  then,  will  be 


Ful~  And"  who~dogged'  the  gentleman  home?  I  made  easy  enough;  let  me  see;  some  little 
Who  found I  Jut  his  name,  fortune,  connection :  |  genteel  present  to  begin  with  ^what  have  YOU 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and 
full  of  cash ;  a  gull  to  our  heart's  content ;  a 
hot-brained,  headlong  spark,  that  would  run 
into  our  trap,  like  a  wheatear  under  a  turf, 
but  I,  I,  I? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Hark!  he's  come;  disappear, 
march ;  and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machin 
ation.  [Exit  FULMER. 


say 


Bel.  Hang'it,  confound  it  1  a  plague  upon't, 
_y  I !  I  haven't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket ;  I 
parted  from  my  whole  stock  here  this  morning, 
and  have  forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Mighty  well ;  let  it  pass,  then : 

*!.«*.,,',,    ««.     .n».*J  .     4-liinL-    «r\    m/Yi*0    nf"   tnP    IflnV- 


there's  an  end ;  think  no  more  of  the  lady, 
that's  all. 

Enter  BELCOUR.  :   Bel.  Distraction  !  think  no  more  of  her ?  let 

me  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself ;  1 11  be 
Bel.  O  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness,  back  with  you  in  an_instant. 
let  me  embrace  thee  !  Why,  thou  art  my  polar  Mrs  ft£  pooh  !  pooh!  that's  a  wretched 
star,  my  propitious  constellation,  by  which  I  shift-  have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you? 
navigate  my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of  Money's  a  coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to 
pleasure  and  delight.  bribe  electors  in  a  borough ;  there  are  more 

Mrs.  Ful.  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures !    o-racefui  ways  of  purchasing  a  lady's  favours ; 
Do  you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  ' 
said  to  me  this  morning  ? 

Bel.  All  a  jest,  a  frolic ;  never  think  on't;  bury 
it  for  ever  in  oblivion  :  thou !  why,  thou  art  all 
over  nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl  and 


odour  of  roses  ;  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe, 


rings, trinkets,  jewels ! 

Bel.  Jewels !  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  forgot : 
_  have  a  case  of  Jewels ;  but  they  wont  do,  I 
must  not  part  from  them  ;  no,  no,  they  are  ap 
propriated;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see !  Ay,  now. 


the  beauty  of  Venus,  and  the  pen  of  Sappho  ;    this  were  something  like  :  pretty  creatures  ! 
but,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  lovely,  Where's    - 
the  lady  ?  I  expected  to  find  her  with  you. 

Mrs.  Ful.  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  rap 
tures  were  designed  for  her ;  but  where  have 
you  loitered?  the  lady's  gone — you  are  too 
late ;  girls  of  her  sort  are  not  to  be  kept  wait 
ing,  like  negro  slaves  in  your  sugar  plan 
tations. 

Bel.  Gone!  whither  is  she  gone?  tell  me, 
that  I  may  follow  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  young 
gentleman,  this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy} 
shpuld  Captain  Dudley  know  that  I  intro 
duced  you  to  his  daughter,  he  is  a  man  of  such 

scrupulous  honour 

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daugh 
ter  to  the  old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning  ? 
Mrs.  Ful.  The  same ;  him  you  was  so  gener 
ous  to. 

Bel.  There's  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at 
once ;  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan 
the  daughter.  [Going-. 

Mrs.  Ful.  So,  so,  I've  made  a  wrong  cast ; 
he's  one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find 

but  I  wont  lose  him  thus Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bel.  What  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 
Mrs.  Ful.  Your  absolute  inexperience  ;  have 
you  lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as 
not  to  know  that,  between  young  people  of 
equal  ages,  the  term  of  sister  often  is  a  cover 
for  that  of  mistress  ?  This  young  lady  is,  in 


how  they  sparkle;  these  would  ensure  suc 
cess. 

Bel.  Indeed  ! 

Mrs.  Ful.  These  would  make  her  your  own 
for  ever. 

Bel.  Then  the  deuce  take  them,  for  belong 
ing  to  another  person;  1  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  give  them  the  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost 
them. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ay,  do,  say  they  were  stolen  out 
of  your  pocket. 

Bel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable  ;  here, 
give  me  the  paltry  things,  I'll  write  you  an  or 
der  on  my  merchant,  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs.  Ful.  An  order  !  No  order  for  me  !  no 
order  upon  merchants,  with  their  value  re 
ceived,  and  three  days'  grace;  their  noting, 
protesting,  and  endorsing,  and  all  their  count 
ing-house  formalities  ;  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  ;  leave  your  diamonds  with  me,  and 
give  your  order  for  the  value  of  them  to  the 
owner  :  the  money  would  be  as  good  as  the 
trinkets,  I  warrant  you. 

Bel  Hey  !  how  !  I  never  thought  of  that  ; 
but  a  breach  of  trust  ;  'tis  impossible  :  I  never 
can  consent;  therefore  give  me  the  jewels 
back  again. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Take  them  ;  I  am  now  to  tell  you, 
the  lady  is  in  this  house. 
Bel.  In  this  house  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Yes,  Sir,  in  this  very  house  ;  but 
what  of  that?  you  have  got  what  you  like  bet 
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that  sense  of  the  word,  sister  to  young  Dudley,  I  ter  :   your  toys,  your  trinkets  ;.  go,  go  ;  Oh, 


and  consequently  daughter  to  my  old  lodger. 
Bel.  Indeed  !  are  you  serious  ? 


you  are  a  man  of  notable  spirit,  are  you  not  ? 
Bel.  Provoking  creature  !  bring  me  to  the 
5Q 
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sight  of  the  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you 
think  fit. 

Mrs.  Ful.  And  of  the  diamonds  too  ? 

Bel.  Damu  them,  I  would  there  was  not 
such  a  bauble  in  nature!  But,  come,  come, 
despatch ;  if  I  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should 
give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will 
keep  within  bounds;  remember,  she  passes 
for  the  sister  of  young  Dudley.  Oh  !  if  you 
come  to  your  flights  and  your  rhapsodies,  she  11 
be  off  in  an  instant. 

Bel.  Never  fear  me. 

Mrt.  Ful.  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk 
of  her  father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother, 
and  your  bounty  to  her  family. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  never  mind  what  she  talks  of, 
only  bring  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that 
head? 

Bel.  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear :  away 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But,  hold,  I  had  forgot :  not  a 
word  of  the  diamonds ;  leave  that  matter  to  my 
management. 

Bel.  Hell  and  vexation !  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  I  shall  run  distracted.  [Exit  MRS.  FULMER.] 
Of  a  certain,  Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the 
fool  of  woman !  sure  no  man  sins  with  so  much 
repentance,  or  repents  with  so  little  amend 
ment,  as  I  do.  I  cannot  give  away  another 
person's  property,  honour  forbids  me ;  and  I 
positively  cannot  give  up  the  girl ;  love,  pas 
sion,  constitution,  every  thing  protests  against 
that.  How  shall  I  decide  ?  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  break  a  trust,  and  I  am  not  at  pre 
sent  in  the  humour  to  balk  my  inclinations. 

Is  there  no  middle  way  ?  Let  me  consider 

There  is,  there  is :  my  good  genius  has  pre 
sented  me  with  one  :  apt,  obvious,  honourable, 
the  girl  shall  not  go  without  her  baubles :  I'll 
not  go  without  the  girl ;  Miss  Rusport  sha'n't 
lose  her  diamonds  ;  I'll  save  Dudley  from  de 
struction,  and  every  party  shall  be  a  gainer  by 
the  project. 

Enter  MRS.  FULMER,  introducing  Miss  DUDLEY. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy 
gentleman  you  wish  to  see ;  this  is  Mr.  Bel 
cour. 

Lou.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me 
in  the  streets  !  [Aside 

Bel.  An  angel,  by  this  light !  Oh,  I  am  gone', 
past  all  retrieving !  [Aside. 

Lou.  Mrs.  Fulmer,  Sir,  informs  me,  you  are 
the  gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has  re 
ceived  such  civilities. 

Bel.  Her  father!  [Aside.-]  Oh,  never  name 
them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must  be 
both  named  and  remembered ;  and  if  my  fa 
ther  was  here — 

Bel.  Her  father  again  !  [Aside.']  I  am  much 
better  pleased  with  his  representative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's  Sir :  I  have 
no  claim  to  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  it. 

Lou.  But,  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity 

Bel.  Nor  1  neither,  by  my  soul,  Madam :  let 
us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with 
you  to  distraction  ;  I  was  charmed  at  the  first 
clance  ;  I  attempted  to  accost  you  :  you  fled  • 
I  followed  ;  but  was  defeated  of  an  interview  \ 
<tt  length  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seize  the 


opportunity  of  casting  my  person  and  my  for 
tune  at  your  feet. 

Lou.  You  astonish  me !  Are  you  in  your 
senses,  or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfor 
tunes  ?  Do  you  ground  pretences  on  your  gen 
erosity,  or  do  you  make  a  practice  of  this  folly 
with  every  woman  you  meet  ? 

Bet.  Upon  my  life,  no  :  as  you  are  the  hand 
somest  woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  first 
to  whom  I  ever  made  the  like  professions  :  as 
for  my  generosity,  Madam,  I  must  refer  you 
on  that  score  to  this  good  lady,  who  I  believe 
has  something  to  offer  in  my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  Sir;  I  must 
have  better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  thao.  the 
mere  divestment  of  a  little  superfluous  dross, 
before  I  can  credit  the  sincerity  of  professions 
so  abruptly  delivered.  [Exit  hastily. 

Bel.  Oh !  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  how  her 
anger  animates  her  beauty  !  [Going  out. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Stay,  Sir;  if  you  stir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever ;  why, 
you'll  ruin  every  thing. 

Bel.  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it 
will :  I  see  she  understands  her  own  value 
though ;  a  little  superfluous  dross,  truly  !  she 
must  have  better  proofs  of  my  generosity  ! 

Mrs.  Ful.  'Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you  ;  your 
mouey  she  calls  dross ;  she's  too  proud  to  stain 
her  fingers  with  your  coin ;  bait  your  hook 
well  with  jewels ;  try  that  experiment  and 
she's  your  own. 

Bel.  Take  them ;  let  them  go ;  lay  them  at 
her  feet ;  I  must  get  put  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can  ;  my  propensity  is  irresistible  :  there ;  you 
have  them ;  they  are  yours ;  they  are  hers ; 
but,  remember,  they  are  a  trust ;  I  commit 
them  to  her  keeping,  till  I  can  buy  them  off, 
with  something  she  shall  think  more  valuable ; 
now  tell  me  when  shall  I  meet  her  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  How  can  I  tell  that?  don't  you  see 
what  an  alarm  you  have  put  her  into  ?  Oh ! 
you're  a  rare  one !  but  go  your  ways  for  this 
while ;  leave  her  to  my  management,  and 
come  to  me  at  seven  this  evening ;  but  remem 
ber  not  to  bring  empty  pockets  with  you 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  III.— LADY  RUSPORT'S  House. 
Enter  Miss  RUSPORT,  followed  by  a  SERVANT. 

Miss  R.  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 
[Exit  SERVANT. 

Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant : 
I  am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  Cap 
tain  Dudley  ;  and  have  brought  the  money  with 
me,  as  you  directed ;  I  understand  the  sum  you 
have  occasion  for  is  two  hundred  pounds. 

Miss  R.  It  is,  Sir ;  I  am  quite  confounded  at 
your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr. 
Stockwell. 

Stock.  There  is  a  bank  note,  Madam,  to  the 
amount;  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands,  and 
will  be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I  had 
been  happy  in  being  better  known  to  you,  I 
should  have  hoped  you  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands  for 
so  trifling  a  sum  as  you  have  now  required  me 
to  supply  you  with. 

Miss  R.  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very 
well  be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  se 
curity,  in  my  present  situation,  I  can  give  you, 
I  could  wish  you  would  retain  them  in  your 
hands':  when  I  am  of  age  (which  if  I  live  a  few 
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months  I  shall  be,)  I  will  replace  your  favour,  j 
vviih  thanks. 

Stock.  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  suffer  no  impeachment  by  the  ab 
sence  of  those  superficial  ornaments  ;  but  they 
should  be  seen   in   the  suite  of  a  woman  of  I 
fashion,  not  as  creditors  to  whom  you  are  in-  i 
debted  for  your  appearance,  but  as  subservient  j 
attendants,  which  help  to  make  up  your  equi-  j 
page. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to 
wrong  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  polite 
ness. 

Stock.  I  have  only  to  request,  Madam,  that 
you  will  allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentle 
man,  in  whose  happiness  I  particularly  interest 
myself,  to  have  the  honour  of  delivering  you 
the  box  of  jewels. 

Miss  R.  Most  gladly  ;  any  friend  of  yours 
cannot  fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  undeserving  your  good  opinion  ;  an  edu 
cation  not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  an 
imal  spirits,  are  apt  sometimes  to  betray  him 
into  youthful  irregularities ;  but  a  high  princi 
ple  of  honour,  and  an  uncommon  benevolence, 
in  the  eye  of  candour,  will,  I  hope,  atone  for 
any  faults,  by  which  these  good  qualities  are 
not  impaired. 

Miss  R.  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Belcour's  behaviour 
wants  no  apology :  we  have  no  right  to  be  over 
strict  in  canvassing  the  morals  of  a  common 
acquaintance. 

Stock.  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  see 
Mr.  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  common, 
but  particular  acquaintance— of  your  friends, 
Miss  Rusport— I  dare  not  be  more  explicit. 

Miss  R.  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell :  I 
shall  be  studious  to  deserve  his  friendship ;  and 
though  I  have  long  since  unalterably  placed  my 
affections  on  another,  I  trust,  I  have  not  left 
myself  insensible  to  the  merits  of  MX.  Belcour ; 
and  hope,  that  neither  you  nor  he  will,  for  that 
reason,  think  me  less  worthy  your  good  opinion 
and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  you 
happy  :  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  your 
affection  on  a  deserving  man ;  and  I  have  no 
right  to  combat  your  choice.  [Exit . 

Miss  R.  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour  ! 
Now,  if  Charles  was  here,  I  should  be  happy. 
The  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  ac 
quaintance,  that  I  have  the  whole  house  at  my 
disposal.  [Exit. 

Enter  BELCOUR,  preceded  by  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  I  thought 
my  young  lady  was  here :  who  shall  I  inform 
her  would  speak  to  her  ? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  name,  Sir  ;  and  pray  beg 
your  lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  ac 
count  ;  for  I'd  sooner  see  the  devil,  than  see  her 
face.  [Exit  SERVANT.]  In  the  name  of  all 
that's  mischievous,  why  did'Stockwell  drive 
me  hither  in  such  haste  ?  A  pretty  figure,  tru 
ly,  I  shall  make  !  an  ambassador,  without  cre 
dentials  !  Blockhead  that  I  was,  to  charge 
myself  with  her  diamonds ;  officious,  meddling 
puppy  !  Now  they  are  irretrievably  gone : — 
that  suspicious  jade,  Fulmer,  wouldn't  part 
even  with  a  sight  of  them,  though  I  would 
have  ransomed  them  at  twice  their  value — 
Now  must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits,  to  bring  me 
off":  a  lamentable  dependence.  Fortune  be  my 
helper.  Here  comes  the  girl — if  she  is  noble- 
uuiutal.  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  will  forgive 


me ;  if  not,  'tis  a  lost  cause ;   for  I  have  nut 
thought  of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 

Enter  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  I'm  proud  to  see  you : 
your  friend,  Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  to 
expect  this  honour ;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  op 
portunity  of  being  known  to  you. 

Bel.  A  fine  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a 
cursed  hang-dog  do  I  look  like  !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this  coun 
try,  Sir? 

Bel.  Just  landed,  Madam ;  just  set  ashore, 
with  a  large  cargo  of  Muscovado  sugars,  rum 
puncheons,  mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats, 
and  green  paroquets. 

Miss  R.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  like  Lon 
don,  Sir  ? 

Bel.  To  admiration :  I  think  the  town  and 
the  town's  folk  are  exactly  suited ;  'tis  a  great, 
rich,  overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place  :  the 
whole  morning  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and 
the  whole  afternoon  is  a  hurry  to  spend  it. 

Miss  R.  Are  these  all  the  observations  you 
have  made  ? 

Bel.  No,  Madam  ;  I  have  observed  the  wo 
men  are  very  captivating,  and  the  men  very 
soon  caught. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  indeed !  Whence  do  you  draw 
that  conclusion  ? 

Bel.  From  infallible  guides ;  the  first  remark 
I  collect  from  what  1  now  see,  the  second  from 
what  I  now  feel. 

Mm  R.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you !  But,  to 
wave  this  subject ;  I  believe,  Sir,  this  was  a 
visit  of  business,  not  compliment ;  was  it  not  ? 

Bel.  Ay  :  now  comes  on  my  execution.  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of 
mine,  Mr.  Belcour  ;  haven't  you  ? 

Bel.  No,  in  truth ;  they  are  gone  in  search 
of  a  trinket,  still  more  foolish  than  themselves. 

[Aside. 

Miss  R.  Some  diamonds,  I  mean,  Sir ;  Mr. 
Stockwell  informed  me  you  was  charged  with 
them. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  Madam  ;  but  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life — Here  they  are! 
Pray  put  them  up ;  they're  all  right ;  you  need 
not  examine  them.  [Gives  a  box. 

Miss  R.  Hey  day  !  right.  Sir !  Why  these 
are  not  my  diamonds  ;  these  are  quite  differ 
ent  ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  much  greater 
value. 

Bel.  Upon  my  life,  I'm  glad  on't ;  for  then  I 
hope  you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

Miss  R.  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as 
an  owner ;  you  mistake ;  these  belong  to  some 
body  else. 

Bel.  'Tis  yours,  I'm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
somebody  else.  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  I  must  insist 
upon  your  taking  them  back  again. 

Bel.  Pray,  Madam,  don't  do  that ;  I  shall 
infallibly  lose  them ;  I  have  the  worst  luck 
with  diamonds  of  any  man  living. 

Miss  R.  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you 
to  give  me  these  in  the  place  of  mine,  but, 
pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why 
have  you  changed  the  jewels  ?  And  where  have 
you  disposed  of  mine  ? 

Bel.  Miss  Rusport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for 
my  life  ;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  couldn't 
tell  one  :  I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking- 
fellow,  not  worth  your  notice  :  in  short,  I  am 
a  West  Indian  ;  and  you  must  try  me  accord 
ing  to  the  charter  of  my  colony,  not  by  a  jury 
of  English  spinsters :  the  truth  is,  I  have  given 
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away  your  jewels ;  caught  with  a  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded  theirs,  I 
served  your  property  as  I  should  my  own,  and 
lavished  it  away  ;  let  me  not  totally  despair  of 
your  forgiveness  ;  1  frequently  do  wrong,  but 
never  with  impunity;  if  your  displeasure  is 
added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be  too 
severe.  When  I  parted  from  the  jewels,  I 
nad  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their  owner. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms 
Tie  ;  I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and 
I  make  all  the  allowances  for  it  you  can  desire. 
I  take  your  jewels  for  the  present,  because  I 
know  there  is  no  other  way  of  reconciling  you 
to  yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way  to  your  spirit 
in  one  point,  you  must  yield  to  mine  in  an 
other:  remember,  1  will  not  keep  more  than 
the  value  of  my  own  jewels :  there  is  no  need 
to  be  pillaged  by  more  than  one  woman  at  a 
time,  Sir. 

Bel.  Now,  may  every  blessing  that  can 
crown  your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beauty, 
be  showered  upon  you  ;  may  you  meet  admir 
ation  without  envy,  love  without  jealousy,  and 
old  age  without  malady  ;  may  the  man  of  your 
heart  be  ever  constant,  and  you  never  meet  a 
less  penitent  or  less  grateful  offender,  than 
myself ! 

Enter  SERVANT,  and  delivers  a  Letter. 

Miss  R.  Does  your  letter  require  such 
haste  ? 

Serv.  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands,  Madam. 

Miss  R.  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see— have 
I  your  permission  ?  Good  Heaven,  what  do  I 
read!  Mr.  Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in 
tnis  ! [Reads. 

Dear  Charlotte— In  the  midst  of  our  distress, 
Providence  has  cast  a  benefactor  in  our  tray,  after 
the  most  unexpected  manner :  a  young  West  In 
dian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth  of  heart  peculiar 
to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father  from  his 
troubles,  satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  his  exchange:  when  I  relate  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  you  will  I  e 
charmed:  I  can  only  now  add,  that  it  was  by 
chance  we  found  out  that  his  name  is  Belcour 
and  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Stockwell's.  I 
tse  not  a  moment's  time  in  making  you  acquainted 
with  this  fortunate  event,  for  reasons  which  de- 
luacy  obliges  me  to  suppress;  but,  perhaps,  if 
you  have  not  received  the  money  on  your  jewels 
you  wtil  not  think  itinecessarymwtodoitl 
;  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Madam,  most  faith- 

ly  y°ur8>  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 


Bel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

MissR.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for 
this  noble,  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not 
hCeartlet0t0  0Uunf0lKfl  Wh°le  •""wrfSy 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  the  frankness  o'fSy 
leclaration,)  that  such  is  my'attachment  to  the 
son  of  that  worthy  officer,  whom  you  relieved! 
that  the  moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  posses 
ha°Unntf  my/°rtUne'  l8h°V>d'hold  mysPelfSthe" 
Dudley  °f  WOIDen  t0  8hare  "  Wit*  y°u°g 

Bel.  Say  you  so,  Madam !  then  let  me  perish 

don  t  love  and  reverence  jou  above  all 

womankind ;   and,  if  $uch  is  your  generous 

iTt°onti0Hn'  fneVfr  wait  tiU  you  are  of  a?e  5  We 

short,  pleasure  too  fugitive;  the  soul 

grow8  narrower  every  hour.    I'll  equip  you 


for  your  escape — I'll  convey  you  to  the  man  o:' 
your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to  th« 
first  hospitable  parson  that  will  take  you  in. 

Miss  R.  Oh,  blessed  be  the  torrid  zone  fo* 
ever,  whose  rapid  vegetation  quickens  natun 
into  such  benignity !  But,  had  I  spirit  to  ac 
cept  your  offer,  which  is  not  improbable 
wouldn't  it  be  a  mortifying  thing,  for  a  fonc 
girl  to  find  herself  mistaken,  and  sent  back  tc 
her  home,  like  a  vagrant  ? — and  such,  for  what 
I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

Bel.  Then  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  so 
ciety  of  mankind  for  ever. — Ay,  ay,  'tis  the 
sham  sister,  that  makes  him  thus  indifferent ; 
'twill  be  a  meritorious  office,  to  take  that  girl 
out  of  the  way.  [Aside. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley,  to  wait  on  you,  Madam. 

Bel.  Who? 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley. 

MissR.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Belcour? 
Are  you  frighted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl  ? 

"Tis  the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking  of 

Pray  admit  her.  [Exit  SERVANT. 

Bel.  The  sister !— So,  so;  he  has  imposed 
on  her  too — this  is  an  extraordinary  visit, 
truly.  Upon  my  soul,  the  assurance  of  some 
folks  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  a- 
way  ; — you'll  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley 

Bel.  Oh  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her.          .. 

Miss  R.  You  have  seen  her  then,  have 
you? 

Bel.  Yes,  yes,  I've  seen  her. 

Miss  R.  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl  ? 

Bel.  Very  delightful. 

Miss  R.  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was  in  a 
court  of  justice.  O'my  conscience,  I  believe 
you  are  caught ;  I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked 
you  out  of  your  heart. 

Bel.  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the 
very  person  I  gave  them  to. 

Mm  R.  You  gave  her  my  jewels!  Louisa 
Dudley  my  iewels  !  admirable  !  inimitable  ! 
Oh,  the  sly  little  jade  !— but,  hush  !  here  she 
comes;  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  keep  my 
countenance. 

Enter  LOUISA. 

My  dear,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you  ;  how  do  you 
do  ?— I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Belcour  a 
very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  I  believe,  Louisa 
you  have  seen  him  before. 

Lou.  I  have  met  the  gentleman. 

MissR.  You  have  met  the  gentleman !— well, 
Sir,  and  you  have  met  the  lady  ;  in  short,  you 
have  met  each  other,  why,  then,  don't  you 
speak  to  each  other?  How  you  both  stand  ' 
tongue-tied  ajid  fixed  as  statues— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Why,  you'll  fall  asleep  by  and  by 

Lou.  Fy  upon  you,  fy  upon  you !  is  this  fair  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like 
a  fool  in  my  life—the  assurance  of  that  girl 
puts  me  quite  down.  \Ande 

Miss  R  Sir-Mr.  Belcour-Was  it  your' 
pleasure  to  advance  any  thing?  Not  a  syllable. 
Come,  Louisa,  woman's  wit,  they  say,  is  never 
at  a  Joss— Nor  you  neither  '-Speechless  both 
came Tm  ^  ™  merry  enou£h  before  *5  lady 

h,^0*'  I*"1  S-0rTy  IJ-ave  been  any  interruption 
to  your  happiness,  Sir. 

Bel.  Madam  ! 

Miss  R.  Madam  !  Is  that  all  you  can  sav  ? 
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But  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  wont  tease  you — 
apropos  !  I  must  show  you  what  a  present  this 
dumb  gentleman  has  made  me — Are  not  these 
handsome  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine  ;  but 
I  am  no  judge  of  these  things. 

Miss  R.  Oh,  you  wicked,  little  hypocrite  ; 
you  are  no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa  ;  you 
have  no  diamonds,  not  you. 

Lou.  You  know  I  haven't,  Miss  Rusport  : 
you  know  those  things  are  infinitely  above  my 
reach. 

Miss  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bel.  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  admirable 
countenance,  that's  true  enough.  [Aside. 

Lou.  What  ails  you,  Charlotte  ? — What  im 
pertinence  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you 
should  find  it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  such 
a  rate  ? — If  you  are  happy,  long  'may  you  be 
so :  but  surely,  it  can  be  no  addition  to  it  to 
make  me  miserable. 

Miss  R.  So  serious ;  there  must  be  some 
mystery  in  this — Mr.  Belcour,  will  you  leave 
us  together  ?  You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance  already. 

Bel.  Oh,  by  all  means  ;  pray,  command  me. 
Miss  Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient !  By 
your  condescension  in  accepting  these  poor 

—To  you,  Miss  Dudley,  I  shall  not  offer  a 
word  on  that  subject ; — you  despise  finery ; 

rou  have  a  soul  above  it ;  I  adore  your  spirit ; 
was  rather  unprepared  for  meeting  you  here, 
but  I  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
myself  better  known  to  you.  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me ; 
I  never  saw  you  act  thus  before  :  can't  you 
bear  a  little  innocent  raillery  before  the  man 
of  your  heart  ? 

Lou.  The  man  of  my  heart,  Madam !  Be  as 
sured,  I  never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to 
any  man  whom  Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her 
choice  ? 

Miss  R.  My  choice,  my  dear  !  Why,  we  are 
playing  at  cross-purposes  :  how  entered  it  into 
your  head  that  Mr.  Belcour  was  the  man  of 
my  choice  ? 

Lou.  Why,  didn't  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds  ? 

Miss.  R.  Well :  perhaps  he  did— and  pray, 
Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  I  diamonds,  truly?  Who  should  give 
me  diamonds  ? 

Miss.  R.  Who  but  this  very  gentleman : 
apropos  ;  here  comes  your  brother — 

Enter  CHARLES. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him : 
your  sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel : 
Belcour  the  hero  of  your  letter,  has  just  left 
us — somehow  or  other,  Louisa  s  bright  eyes 
have  caught  him  ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her— (don't  interrupt 
me,  hussy) — Well,  that  s  excusable  enough, 
you'll  say ;  but  the  iest  of  the  story  is,  that 
this  hairbrained  spark,  who  does  nothing  like 
other  people,  has  given  her  the  very  identical 
jewels,  which  you  pledged  for  me  to  Mr.  Stock- 
well  ;  and  will  you  believe  that  this  little  de 
mure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed  out 
three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I  ral 
lied  her  about  it  ? 

Charles.  I'm  all  astonishment !  Louisa,  tell 
me,  without  reserve,  has  Mr.  Belcour  given 
you  any  diamonds? 

Lou.  None,  upon  my  honour. 


Charles.  Has  he  made  any  professions  to 
you  ? 

Lou.  He  has ;  but  altogether  in  a  style  so 
whimsical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  which 
can  be  said  of  them  is  to  tell  you,  that  they 
seemed  more  the  result  of  good  spirits  than 
good  manners. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murder's  out :  he's  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dis 
like  to  him  ;  trust  to  my  observations,  Charles, 
for  that:  as  to  the  diamonds,  there's  some 
mistake  about  them,  and  you  must  clear  it  up  : 
three  minutes'  conversation  with  him  will  put 
every  thing  in  a  right  train  :  go,  go,  Charles, 
'tis  a  brother's  business  ;  about  it  instantly ; 
ten  to  one  you'll  find  him  over  the  way,  at  Mr. 
Stockwell's. 

Charles.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the 
case  cleared  up  ;  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  find 
him  out :  good  bye  to  you. 

Miss  JR.  Your  servant :  my  life  upon  it,  you'll 
find  Belcour  a  man  of  honour.  Come,  Louisa, 
let  us  adjourn  to  my  dressing-room;  I've  a 
little  private  business  to  transact  with  you, 
before  the  old  lady  comes  up  to  tea,  and  inter 
rupts  us.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I — A  Room  in  FULMER'S  house. 
Enter  FULMER  and  MRS.  FULMER. 

Ful.  Patty,  wasn't  Mr.  Belcour  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  He  was ;  and  is  now  shut  up  in 
the  chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  inter 
view  with  Miss  Dudley  :  she's  at  present  with 
her  brother,  and  'twas  with  some  difficulty  I 

Eersuaded  my  hot-headed  spark  to  wait  till 
e  has  left  her. 

Ful.  Well,  child,  and  what  then  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  think  it 
will  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march, 
and  be  gone. 

Ful.  So  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingeni 
ous  project ;  a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sud 
den  flight. 

Mrs.  FuL  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere  im 
promptu,  and  can  at  worst  but  quicken  our  de 
parture  a  few  days ;  you  know  we  had  fairly 
outlived  our  credit  here,  and  a  trip  to  Boulogne 
is  no  ways  unseasonable.  Nay,  never  droop, 
man — Hark  !  hark  !  here's  enough  to  bear 
charges.  [Showing  a  purse. 

Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  this  weighs 
well ;  this  is  of  the  right  sort :  why  your  West 
Indian  bled  freely. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  that's  not  all :  look  here  !— 
Here  are  the  sparklers.  [Showing  the  jewels.] 
Now,  what  d'ye  think  of  my  performances  ? — 
Heh!  a  foolish  scheme,  isn't  it? — a  silly  wo 
man — 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
I'll  inarch  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the 
world's  end  :  come,  letVbe  gone  ;  I've  little  to 
regret ;  my  creditors  may  share  the  old  books 
amongst  them;  they'll  have  occasion  for  phi, 
losophy  to  support  their  loss  ;  they'll  find 
enough  upon  my  shelves  :  the  world  is  my  Jihra  - 
ry ;  I  read  mankind— Now,  Patty,  le;ad  the 
way. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Adieu,  Belcour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY  and  LOUISA. 

Charles.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess<the  force  of 
what  you  say  :  I  accept  Miss  Rusport's  boun- 
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ty  ;  ami  when  you  see  my  generous  Charlotte, 
tell  her but  have  a  care,  there  is  a  selfish 
ness  even  in  gratitude,  when  it  is  too  profuse  ; 
to  be  over-thankful  for  any  one  favour,  is  in 
effect  to  lay  out  for  another  ;  the  best  return  I 
could  make  my  benefactress  would  be,  never 
to  see  her  more. 

Lou.  I  understand  you. 

Charles.  We,  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should 
be  cautious :  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard 
you  against  Belcour ;  at  least,  till  I  can  un 
ravel  the  mystery  of  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds  ; 
I  was  disappointed  of  finding  him  at  Mr.  Stock- 
well's,  and  I  am  now  going  in  search  of  him 
again  :  he  may  intend  honourably  ;  but,  I  con 
fess  to  you,  I  am  staggered  ;  think  no  more  of 
him,  therefore,  for  the  present:  of  this  be  sure, 
while  1  have  life  and  you  have  honour,  I  will 
protect  you  or  perish  in  your  defence.  [Exit. 

Lou.  Think  of  him  no  more  !  Well,  I'll  obey  ; 
but  if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought  should 
creep  by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give 
the  harmless  wretch  a  shelter?  Fy,  fy  upon 
it !  Belcour  pursues,  insults  me ;  yet,  such  is 
the  fatality  of  my  condition,  that  what  should 
rouse  tny  resentment,  only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  BELCOUR. 

Bel.  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy ! 

Lou.  Ah  ! 

Bel.  Oh !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love 
liest  creature  !  but  let  me  kneel  and  gaze  upon 
your  beauties. 

Lou.  Sir  !  Mr.  Belcour,  rise !  What  is  it  you 
do?  Should  he  that  parted  from  me  but  this 
minute,  now  return,  1  tremble  for  the  conse 
quence. 

Bel.  Fear  nothing  ;  let  him  come :  I  love 
you,  Madam;  he'll  find  it  hard  to  make  me 
unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me  :  your  impetuous  tem 
per  frightens  me ;  you  know  my  situation  ;  it 
is  not  generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  your 
real  one,  Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolvei  to 
snatch  you  from  it ;  'twill  be  a  meritorious  act ; 
the  old  captain  shall  rejoice  ;  Miss  Rusport 
shall  be  made  happy ;  and  even  he,  even  your 
beloved  brother,  with  whose  resentment  you 
threaten  me,  shall  in  the  end  applaud  and 
thank  me.  Come,  thou  art  a  dear,  enchanting 
girl,  and  I'm  determined  not  to  live  a  minute 
longer  without  thee. 

Lou.  Hold  !  are  you  mad  ?  I  see  you  are  a 
bold,  assuming  man ;  and  know  not  where  to 
stop. 

Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can  ? 
Provoking  girl !  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my 
fortune  to  content  you  ?  What  is  it  you  can 
further  ask,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant? 

Lou.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility,  that  you 
bestowed  upon  me  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds. 
For  shame  !  for  shame  !  was  that  a  manly  story? 

Bel.  So !  so  !  these  devilish  diamonds  meet 
me  every  where.  Let  me  perish  if  I  meant  you 
any  harm :  Oh  !  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out 
for  saying  a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it ;  till 
that  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Bel.    Her 
upon 


you  would  do  a  gallant  action  to  that  lady, 
don't  let  it  be  at  my  expense. 

Bel.  1  see  where  she  points  :  she  is  willing 
enough  to  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds, 
now  she  finds  she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  ex-  i 
change.     Be  it  so  !   'tis  what  I  wished.—  Well,  j 
Madam,  I  will  return  to  Miss  Rusport  her  owu  i 
jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  tenfold 
their  value. 

Lou.  No,  Sir,  you  err  most  widely  ;  it  is  my 
good  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must 
bribe. 

Bel.  Why  what  the  devil  would  she  have 
now  ?-—  Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and 
please  you  ;  but  1  have  some  apprehension 
that  we  mistake  each  other. 

Lou.  1  think  we  do  :  tell  me,  then,  in  few 
words,  what  it  is  you  aim  at. 

Bel.  In  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  hones 
ty,  I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated 
with  you,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would 
have  become  me  to  have  called  my  wife,  I  had 
been  happy  in  knowing  you  by  that  name  ;  as 
it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  partake  my  fortune, 
give  me,  in  return,  your  person,  give  me  pleas 
ure,  give  me  love  ;  free,  disencumbered,  anti- 
matrimonial  love. 

Lou.  Stand  off,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
more. 

Bel.  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tan 
talizing  girl  !  Upon  my  knees,  1  swear  you 
shall  not  stir  till  you  have  consented  to  my 
bliss. 

Lou.  Unhand  me,  Sir  :  O,  Charles  !  protect 


me,  rescue  me,  redress  me. 


[Exit. 


Enter  CHARLES  DUDLEY. 


,    Her  reputation  ! — Now  she  has  got 

that,  she'll  go  on  for  ever.  [Aside.]— 
What  is  there  I  will  not  do  for  your  sake  ?  1 
will  go  to  Miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  so ;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which  I  suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  pur 
pose  of  presenting  others  to  her  of  a  greater  , ^ „ . 

value  ;  but  for  the  future,  Mr.  Belcour,  when  ,  rash  word,  you  might  have  saved  yourself  or 


Charles.  How's  this? — Rise,  villain,  and  de 
fend  yourself. 

Bel.  Villain! 

Charles.  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is 
a  villain — Draw  ! 

Bel.  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman ; 
brand  me  for  a  coward  if  I  balk  you. 

Charles.  Yet  hold  !  let  me  not  be  too  hasty  : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

Bel.  Well,  Sir. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have 
done  this  mean,  unmanly  wrong  ;  beneath  the 
mask  of  generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to 
our  domestic  peace  ?  You  might  have  had 
my  thanks,  my  blessing:  take  my  defiance 
now.  Tis  Dudley  speaks  to  you  ;  the  brother, 
the  protector  of  that  injured  lady. 

Bel.  The  brother !  give  yourself  a  truer 
title. 

Charles.  What  is't  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  Come,  come,  1  know  both  her  and  you  : 
I  found  you,  Sir,  (but  how  or  why  I  know 
not,)  in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Rusport— 
(yes,  colour  at  that  name,)  I  gave  you  no  dis 
turbance  there,  never  broke  in  upon  you  in 
that  rich  and  plenteous  quarter,  but,  when  I 
could  have  blasted  all  your  projects  with  a 
word,  spared  you,  in  foolish  pity  spared  you, 
nor  roused  her  from  the  fond  credulity  in 
which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Charles.  No,  Sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the 
splendid  present  you  had  made  my  pooi 
Louisa ;  the  diamonds,  Mr.  Belcour :  now 
was  that  ?  What  can  you  plead  to  that  ar 
raignment  ? 

ttel.  You  question  me  too  late ;  the  name  of 
Belcour  and  of  villain  never  met  before  ;  had 
you  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that 
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me  a  mortal  error ;  now,  Sir,  I  neither  give 
nor  take  an  explanation ;  so,  come  on  ! 

£0*9  #0*. 

Enter  LOUISA  and  O'FLAHERTY. 

Lou.  Hold,  hold,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion  !  What's  all  this 
uproar  for  I  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one 
another's  throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor 
girl  says  to  you?  You've  done  a  notable 
thing,  haven't  you  both,  to-put  her  into  such  a 
flurry?  I  think,  o'my  conscience,  she's  the 
most  frighted  of  the  three. 

Charles.  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself; 
why  did  you  interfere  ?  'tis  in  your  cause. 

Bel.  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 

O'Fla.  O  Sir,  your  most  obedient !  You  are 
the  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
here  before ;  you  was  then  running  off  at  full 
speed,  like,  a  Calmuck,  now  you  are  tilting 
and  driving  like  a  bedlamite,  with  this  lad 
here,  that  seems  as  mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pity 
but  your  country  had  a  little  more  employment 
for  you  both. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered 
the  lady,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found. 

[Exit. 

O'Fla.  Well,  then,  can't  you  stay  where, 
you  are,  and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of 
looking  after  you  ?  You  volatile  fellows  think 
to  give  a  man  the  meeting  by  getting  out  of 
his  way :  by  my  soul,  'tis  a  roundabout 
method  that  of  his.  But  I  think  he  called  you 
Dudley :  harkye,  young  man,  are  you  son  of 
my  friend,  the  old  captain  ? 

Charles.  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this 
lady  to  her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at 
leisure  to  answer  your  questions. 

O'Fla.  Ay,  will  I :  come  along,  pretty  one  ; 
if  you've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  man, 
you  need  look  no  further  for  a  second ;  Dennis 
O 'Flaherty's  your  man  for  that :  but  never 
draw  your  sword  before  a  woman,  Dudley ; 
damn  it,  never  while  you  live  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  //.—LADY  RUSPORT'S  House.  * 
Enter  LADY  RUSPORT  and  SERVANT. 

Serv.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his 
name  is  Varland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on 
your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Show  him  in :  the  very  man  I  wish 
to  see.  Varland,  he  was  Sir  Oliver's  solicitor, 
and  privy  to  all  his  affairs :  he  brings  some 
good  tidings  ;  some  fresh  mortgage  or  another 
bond  come  to  light :  they  start  up  every  day. 

Enter  VARLAND. 
Mr.  Varland,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  you  are 
heartily  welcome,  honest  Mr.  Varland  ;  you 
and  I  haven't  met  since  our  late  irreparable 
loss  :  how  have  you  passed  your  time  this  age  ? 

Far.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough  :  1  thought 
I  must  have  followed  good  Sir  Oliver. 

Lady  R.  Alack-a-day,  poor  man !  Well, 
Mr.  Varland,  you  find  me  here  overwhelmed 
with  trouble  and  fatigue  ;  torn  to  pieces  with 
a  multiplicity  of  affairs ;  a  great  fortune  poured 
upon  me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected: 
twas  my  good  father's  will  and  pleasure  it 
should  be  so,  and  I  must  submit. 

Far.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will 
made  m  the  year  forty-five,  immediately  after 
Captain  Dudley's*  marriage  with  your  sister. 

Lady  R.  I  do  so,  Mr.  Varland  ;  I  do  so. 

Far.  1  well  remember  it ;  I  engrossed  every 


syllable,  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  lady 
ship  set  so  little  store  by  this  vast  accession. 

Lady  R.  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I 
am  a  moderate  woman :  I  had  enough  before ; 
a  small  matter  satisfies  me  ;  and  Sir  Stephen 
Rusport  (heaven be  his  portion!)  took  care  I 
shouldn't  want  that. 

Far.  Very  true,  very  true  ;  he  did  so  ;  and 
I  am  overjoyed  to*  find  your  ladyship  in  this 
disposition  ;  for,  truth  to  say,  I  was  not  with 
out  apprehension  the  news  I  have  to  commu 
nicate  would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to 
your  ladyship's  tranquillity. 

Lady  R.  News,  Sir !  what  news  have  you 
for  me  ? 

Far.  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  a  trifle  in 
your  present  way  of  thinking:  I  have  a  will 
of  Sir  Oliver's,  you  have  never  seen. 

Lady  R.    A  will !    impossible !  how  came 


by  it,  pri 
ir.  1  dre 


ray? 


you 

Far.  1  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his 
last  illness:  it  will  save  you  a  world  of 
trouble  :  it  gives  his  whole  estate  from  you  to 
his  grandson,  Charles  Dudley. 

Lady  R.  To  Dudley  !  his  estate  to  Charles 
Dudley  ?  I  can't  support  it !  I  shall  faint ! 
You  have  killed  me,  you  vile  man !  I  never 
shall  survive  it ! 

Far.  Lookye  there,  now :  I  protest,  I 
thought  you  would  have  rejoiced  at  being 
clear  of  the  encumbrance. 

Lady  R.  Tis  false  ;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  con 
certed  between  you  and  Dudley:  why  else 
did  I  never  hear  of  it  before  ? 

Far.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  I'll  tell 
you.  By  Sir  Oliver's  direction,  I  was  to  de 
liver  this  will  into  no  hands  but  his  grandson 
Dudley's :  the  young  gentleman  happened  to 
be  then  in  Scotland  ;  I  was  despatched  thither 
in  search  of  him  :  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  ray 
journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way,  which 
confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for  several 
days ;  upon  my  recovery,  I  pursued  my  jour 
ney,  found  young  Dudley  had  left  Scotland  in 
the  interim,  and  am  now  directed  hither; 
where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him,  doubtless,  I 
shall  discharge  my  conscience,  and  fulfil  my 
commission. 

Lady  R.  Dudley  then,  as  yet,  knows  nothing 
of  this  will  ? 

Far.  Nothing :  that  secret  rests  with  me. 

Lady  R.  A  thought  occurs  :  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  his  conscience,  1^  should  guess  it 
was  upon  sale.  [Aside.'] — Come,  Mr.  Varland, 
if 'tis  as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  I  was  some 
what  flurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself:  I  ask 
your  pardon :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  busi 
ness  ;  step  with  me  into  my  room  ;  you  will 
there  compare  the  will,  and  resolve  accord 
ingly — Oh  !  would  your  fever  had  you,  and  I 
had  your  paper !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Miss  RUSPORT,  CHARLES,  and 
O'FLAHERTY. 

Miss  R.  So,  so !  My  lady  and  her  lawyer 
have  retired  to  close  confabulation:  now, 
major,  if  you  are  the  generous  man  I  take  you 
for,  grant  me  one  favour. 

O'FZa.  'Faith  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of 
my  generosity  neither  ;  for,  though  it  may  not 
be  in  my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look 
you,  it  can  never  be  in  my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

Charles.  Could  this  man's  tongue  do  justice 
to  his  thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he  be  ! 

[Aside. 

Miss  R.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  rooir  :• 
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keep  guard  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  ene 
my's  motions  in  the  chamber  beyond  ;  and,  if 
they  should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  their  mouth 
a  moment,  till  your  friend  here  can  make  good 
his  retreat  down  the. back  stairs. 

O'Fla.  A  word  to  the  wise  !  I'm  an  old  cam 
paigner  :  make  the  best  use  of  your  time  ;  and 
trust  me  for  tying  the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

Miss  R.  Hush !  hush  !  not  so  loud. 

Chirks.  Tis  the  office  of  a  sentinel,  major, 
you  have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a 
field-officer. 

O'Fla.  Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear 
boy  ;  and  therefore  no  disgrace  to  a  general. 

[Exit. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit 
yourself  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

Charles.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before 
one  goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I 
can  ever  make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

Miss  R.  Hold,  hold  !  so  vile  a  thing  as  mon 
ey  must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I 
say  ?  Oh,  Charles !  Oh,  Dudley !  What  diffi 
culties  have  you  thrown  upon  me  !  Familiarly 
as  we  have  lived,  I  shrink  now  at  what  I  am 
doing ;  and,  anxiously  as  I  have  sought  this 
opportunity,  my  fears  almost  persuade  me  to 
abandon  it. 

Charles.  You  alarm  me  ! 

Miss  R.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been 
so  distant,  and  at  this  moment  are  so  deter 
ring,  that,  was  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy, 
and  not  disgust,  inspires  this  conduct  in  you, 
I  should  sink  with  shame  and  apprehension ; 
but  time  presses ;  and  I  must  speak,  and 
Plainly  too — Was  you  now  in  possession  of 
your  grandfather's  estate,  as  justly  you  ought 
to  be,  and  was  you  inclined  to  seek  a  compan 
ion  for  life,  should  you,  or  should  you  not, 
in  that  case,  honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte 
with  your  choice  ? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte  !  So  judge 
me,  Heaven,  there  is  not  a  circumstance  on 
earth  so  valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear 
to  me  as  your  person  ;  but  to  bring  poverty, 
disgrace,  reproach  from  friends,  ridicule  from 
all  the  world,  upon  a  generous  benefactress ; 
thievishly  to  steal  into  an  open  and  unreserved 
ingenuous  heart,  O  Charlotte !  dear,  unhappy 
girl,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Miss  R.  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have 
enough  ;  make  that  enough  still  more  by  shar 
ing  it  with  me :  sole  heiress  of  my  father's 
fortune,  a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my  dispo 
sal  ;  in  the  mean  while  you  will  be  sent  to  join 
your  regiment ;  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by 
setting  out  this  very  night  for  that  happy 
country,  where  marriage  still  is  free :  carry 
me  this  moment  to  Belcour's  lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's  ?— The  name  is  ominous  • 
there's  murder  in  it :  bloody,  inexorable  hon 
our  !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  D'ye  pause?  Put  me  into  his  hands, 
while  you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape  : 
he  is  the  most  generous,  the  most  honourable, 
of  men. 

Charles.  Honourable  !  most  honourable  ! 

Miss  R.  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Do  you  demur  ? 
Have  you  forgot  your  letter?  Why,  Belcour^ 
twas  that  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that 
promised  to  supply  the  means,  that  nobly  of- 
lered  his  unasked  assistance— 

Enter  O'FLAHERTY,  hastily. 
O'Fla.   Run,  run  ;   for  holy  St.  Anthony's 
sake,  to  horse,  and  away !  The  conference  is 
broke  up  and  the  enemy  advances  upon  a  full 


Piedmontese  trot,  within  pistol-shot  of  your 
encampment. 
Miss  R.  Here,  here,  down  the  back  stairs ! 

0  Charles,  remember  me  ! 

Charles.  Farewell !  Now,  now  I  feel  my 
self  a  coward.  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  What  does  he  mean? 

O'Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone  :  she 
has  copied  the  lad  s  courage,  and  wonders  he 
feels  like  a  coward.  There's  a  damned  deal 
of  mischief  brewing  between  this  hyena  and 
her  lawyer  :  'egad,  I'll  step  behind  this  screen 
and  listen:  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes 
fight  in  ambush,  as  well  as  open  field. 

[Retires. 

Enter  VARLAND. 

Var.  Let  me  consider Five  thousand 

pounds,  prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this 
scrap  of  paper,  not  worth  five  farthings  ;  'tis  a 
fortune  easily  earned  ;  yes,  and  'tis  another 
man's  fortune  easily  thrown  away  :  'tis  a  good 
round  sum,  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for  a 
bribe ;  but  'tis  a  damned  rogue's  trick  in  me  to 
take  it 

O'Fla  So,  so !  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to 
himself,  though  he  lies  to  other  people.  [Aside. 

Var.  'Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  benefac 
tor,  that's  a  foul  crime  ;  but  he's  dead,  and 
can  never  reproach  me  with  it :  and  'tis  rob 
bing  young  Dudley  of  his  lawful  patrimony, 
that's  a  hard  case  ;  but  he's  alive,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

O'Fla.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring 
off  the  rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never 
without  an  excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Var.  Were  1  assured  now  that  Dudley  would 
give  me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  wilL 
that  Lady  Rusport  does  for  concealing  it,  I 
would  deal  with  him  and  be  an  honest  man  at 
half  price  ;  and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  my 
profession  could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
say  the  same  thing. 

O'Fla.  A  bargain,  old  gentleman '.  Nay, 
never  start  nor  stare ;  you  wasn't  afraid  of 
your  own  conscience  never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Var.  Of  you,  Sir  !  who  are  you,  pray  ? 

O'Fla.  1 11  tell  you  who  I  am :  you  seem  to 
wish  to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set 
about  it ;  now  I  am  the  very  man  in  the  world 
to  make  you  so ;  for,  if  you  do  not  give  up 
that  paper  this  very  instant,  by  the  soul  of  me, 
fellow,  I  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone  in 
your  skin  that  sha'n't  be  broken. 

Var.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take 
this  paper  from  me  ? 

O'Fla.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep 
it  from  young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it 
contains,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer 
in  my  hands  than  in  yours  ;  therefore  give  it 
me  without  more  words,  and  save  yourself  a 
beating  :  do  now ;  you  had  best. 

Far.  Well,  Sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace 
of  necessity.  There ;  I  have  acquitted  my 
conscience,  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

O'Fla.  Five  thousand  pounds  !  Mercy  upon 
me  !  When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a 
disgrace  to  it ! 

Var.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper  ;  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

O'Fla.  An  honest  man  !  look  at  me,  friend ; 

1  am  a  soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave; 
I  am  an  Irishman,  honey  ;   mine  is  not  the 
country  of  dishonour.     Now,  sirra.li,  be  gone  ; 
if  thou  enter  these  doors,  or  give  Lady  Rusport 
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the  least  item  of  what  has  passed,  I  will  cut 
off  both  your  ears,  and  rob  the  pillory  of  its 
due. 

Far.  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his 
sight,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  STOCKWELL'S  House. 
Enter  STOCKWELL. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour ; 
this  nobks  instance  of  his  generosity  which 
old  Dudley  has  been  relating,  allies  me  to  him 
at  once  ;  concealment  becomes  too  painful ;  I 
shall  be  proud  to  own  him  for  my  son— — But 
see,  he's  here. 

Enter  BELCOUH,  and  throws  himself  upon  a  sofa. 

Bel.  O  my  cursed  tropical  constitution ! 
'Would  to  Heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon 
the  snows  of  Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  bless 
ed  influence  of  the  sun,  so  I  had  never  burnt 
with  these  inflammatory  passions  ! 

Stock.  So,  so,  you  seem  disordered,  Mr. 
Belcour. 

Bel.  Disordered,  Sir!  Why  did  I  ever  quit 
the  soil  in  which  I  grew ;  what  evil  planet 
drew  me  from  that  warm,  sunny  region,  where 
naked  nature  walks  without  disguise,  into  this 
cold,  contriving,  artificial  country. 

Stock.  Come,  Sir,  you've  met  a  rascal ;  what 
o'that  ?  general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  Sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  the 
way;  I  have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury, 
and  met  a  silent  monitor — VVell,  well,  a  vil 
lain!  'twas  not  to  be  pardoned — pray  never 
mind  me,  Sir. 

Stock.  Alas !  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Bel.  And  yet,  1  might  have  heard  him  :  now, 
plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for 
coming  in  as  he  did ;  the  hurry  of  the  deed 
might  palliate  the  event ;  deliberate  execution 
has  less  to  plead. — Mr.  Stockwell,  I  am  bad 
company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  Sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think 
you  have  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into  (he 
secrets  of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits;  'tis 
not  my  disposition  ;  but  there  are  times,  when 
want  of  curiosity  would  be  want  of  friend 
ship. 

Bel.  Ah,  Sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you 
and  I  shall  never  think  alike. 

Stock.  'Tis  very  well,  Sir  ;  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  may  be  worth  your 
trial  to  confide  in  me ;  if  not,  your  secret  is 
safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence : 
oray,  sit  down  by  me.  You  must  know,  I 
have  an  affair  of  honour  on  my  hands  with 
young  Dudley  ;  and,  though  I  put  up  with  no 
man's  insult,  yet  I  wish  to  take  away  no  man's 
ufe. 

Stock.  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  ap 
prised  of  your  generosity  to  his  father  ;  what 
can  have  bred  a  quarrel  between  you  ? 

Bel.  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a 
haughty  provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  whom  I  have  unfortunately 
seen,  of  most  uncommon  beauty ;  she  has  with 
al  an  air  of  so  much  natural  modesty,  that,  had 
I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her  being  an  at 
tainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  attempting  the  chastity  of 
Diana. 


Enter  SERVANT. 


Stock.  Hey  day,  do  you  interrupt  us ? 

Sen-.  Sir,  there's  an  Irish  gentleman  will 
take  no  denial :  he  says  he  must  see  Mr.  Bel 
cour  directly,  upon  business  of  the  last  couse- 
quence. 

Bel.  Admit  him :  'tis  the  Irish  o  licer  that 

Earted  us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  chal- 
3nge ;  1  should  have  made  a  long  story  of  it, 
and  he'll  tell  you  in  three  words. 

Enter  O'FLAHERTY. 

O'Fla.  'Save  you,  my  dear ;  and  you,  Sir,  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

Bel.  Pray,  deliver  your  commands :  this 
gentleman  is  my  intimate  friend. 

O'Fla.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be 
glad  to  measure  swords  with  you  yonder,  at 
the  London  Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at 
nine  o'clock — you  know  the  place. 

Bel.  1  do,  and  shall  observe  the  appoint 
ment. 

O'Fla.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  Sir  ?  we 
shall  want  a  fourth  hand. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with 
your  proposal ;  and,  though  I  am  not  fully  in 
formed  of  the  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall 
rely  on  Mr.  Belcour's  honour  for  the  justice  of 
it,  and  willingly  stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

O'Fla.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  honour, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to 
you. — But,  harkye,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have 
forgot  part  of  my  errand :  there  is  the  money 
you  gave  old  Dudley :  you  may  tell  it  over, 
faith :  'tis  a  receipt  in  full ;  now  the  lad  can 
put  you  to  death  with  a  safe  conscience,  and 
when  he  has  done  that  job  for  you,  let  it  be  a 
warning  how  you  attempt  the  sister  of  a  man 
of  honour. 

Bel.  The  sister? 

O'Fla.  Ay,  the  sister ;  'tis  English,  is  it  not  ? 
or  Irish ;  'tis  all  one  ;  you  understand  me,  his 
sister,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I 
think,  call  her  which  you  will.  By  St.  Pat 
rick,  'tis  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  Belcour, 
to  go  about  to  take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue 
from  her,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  iiiet 
with  in  this  town,  who  have  disposed  of  theirs 
tp  your  hands.  [Exit. 

Stock,.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  !  what  is  it 
you  have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  busi 
ness  in  which  I  have  engaged  ?  If  1  understand 
him  right,  'tis  the  sister  of  young  Dudley 
you've  been  attempting :  you  talked  to  me  of 
a  professed  wanton  ;  tne  girl  he  speaks  of  has 
beauty  enough  indeed  to  inflame  your  desires, 
but  she  has  honour,  innocence,  and  simplicity, 
to  awe  the  mo&t  licentious  passion;  if  you 
have  done  that,  Mr.  Belcour,  I  renounce  you, 
1  abandon  you,  I  forswear  ail  fellowship  or 
friendship  with  you  for  ever. 

Bel.  Have  patience  for  a  moment;  we  do 
indeed  speak  of  the  same  person,  but  she  is 
not  innocent,  she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock.  Astonishing!  who  told  you  this ? 

Bel.  The  woman,  where  she  lodges,  the  per 
son,  who  put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  contrived 
our  meetings. 

Stock.  What  woman?  what  person? 

Bel.  Fulmer  her  name  is  :  I  warrant  you,  I 
did  not  proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stock.  Fulmer,  Fulmer  ?  Who  waits  ? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Send  Mr.  Stukely  hither  directly  ;  [Exit  SER- 
5  R 
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VANT.]  I. begin  to  see  my  way  into  this  dark 
transaction.  Mr.  Belcour,  Mr.  Belcour,  you 
are  no  match  for  the  cunning  and  contrivances 
of  tiiis  intriguing  town. 

Enter  STUKELY. 

Pr'ythee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
w  oman  and  her  husband,  who  were  stopped 
u  pon  suspicion  of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at 
our  next-door  neighbour's  the  jeweller? 

Stuke.  Fulmer. 

Stock.  So! 

Bel.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those 
diamonds  ? 

Stuke.  They  are  now  in  my  hand  ;  I  was  de 
sired  to  show  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me — What  do  I  see? — 
as  I  live,  the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent 
hither,  and  which  I  entrusted  to  you  to  return. 

Bel.  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave 
them  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her 
to  compliance  ? 

Bel.  I  own  it. 

Stock.  For  shame,  for  shame: — and  'twas 
this  woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon,  for 
Miss  Dudley's  character. 

Bel.  I  thought  she  knew  her ;— by  Heaven, 
I  would  have  died,  sooner  than  have  insulted 
a  woman  of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  honour. 

Stock.  I  think  you  would ;  but  mark  the 
danger  of  licentious  courses;  you  are  betrayed, 
robbed,  abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential 
discovery,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of  the 
wbrld,  with  all  your  follies  on  your  head. — 
Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  tell  him,  I 
have  an  owner  for  the  jewels ;  and  beghim  to 
carry  the  people  under  custody  to  the  London 
Tavern,andwaitforme there.  [Earif  STUKELY.! 
I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  foTyou,  which  you 
have  narrowly  escaped  :  you  addressed  a  wo 
man  of  honour  with  all  the  loose  incense  of  a 
profane  admirer ;  and  you  have  drawn  upon 
you  the  resentment  of  a  man  of  honour,  who 
thinks  himself  bound  to  protect  her.  Well 
bw,  you  must  atone  for  this  mistake. 

Bel.  To  the  lady,  the  most  penitent  submis 
sion  I  can  make  is  justly  due;  but,  in  the  ex 
ecution  of  an  act  of  justice,  it  never  shall  be 
said  my  soul  was  swayed  by  the  least  particle 
of  fear.  1  have  received  a  challenge  from  her 
brother ;  now,  though  I  would  give  my  fortune, 
almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase  her  happiness 
yet  I  cannot  abate  her  one  scruple  of  my  hon 
our  ;— 1  have  been  branded  with  the  name  of 
villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  Sir,  you  mistook  her  character, 
ani  Y\m-M t(?okJ,ours  :  error  begets  error. 
Bel.  Villain,  Mr.  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 
Mock.  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  un- 

Bel  .Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 
Stock.  Or  else,  what  follows?   Why,  the 
sword  is  drawn  ;  and,  to  heal  the  wrongs  you 
have  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you 
brother11        ourable  ***"*&*  bY  murdering  the 
Bel.  Murdering! 

Stock.  Tit  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks 
the  word;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  hon 
our,  there  is  no  such  term.    But,  come  I  don't 
of  satisfying  the  one,  without  alarming 
he  other;  that  done,  I  have  a  discovery  to 
unfold,  that  you  will  then,  I  hope,  be  fitted  to 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  /.— STOCKWELL'S  House. 
CAPTAIN  DUDLEY,  LOUISA,  and  STUKELY. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmer,  and 
his  wife,  in  safe  custody  ? 

Stuke.  They  are  in  good  hands  ;  I  accompan 
ied  them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was 
to  be.  and  then  went  in  search  of  you.  You 
may  be  sure,  Mr.  Stockwell  will  enforce  the 
law  against  them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Dud.  What  mischief  might  their  cursed 
machinations  have  produced,  but  for  this  timely 
discovery ! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified  ;  I  tremble  with  ap 
prehension. 

Stuke.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  with  them,  Madam, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  you  may  ex 
pect  them  every  minute  ; — and  see,  Madam, 
agreeably  to  your  wish,  they  are  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  CHARLES  ;  afterwards  STOCKWELL  and 
O'FLAHERTY. 

Lou.  (),  Charles,  O,  brother  !  how  could 
you  serve  me  so  ?  how  could  you  tell  me  you 
was  going  to  Lady  Rusport's,  and  then  set  out 
with  a  design  of  fighting  Mr.  Belcour?  But 
where  is  he  ?  where  is  your  antagonist  ? 

Stock.  Captain,  1  am  proud  to  see  you  ;  and 
you,  Miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  honour. 
We  have  been  adjusting,  Sir,  a  very  extraor 
dinary  and  dangerous  mistake,  which  I  take 
For  granted,  my  friend  Stukely  has  explained 
to  you. 

Dud.  He  has — I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Belcour,  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty 
of  a  designed  affront  to  an  innocent  girl ;  and 
I  am  much  too  well  acquainted  with  your  char 
acter,  to  suppose  you  could  abet  him  in  such 
design  ;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  all  things 
will  be  set  to  rights  in  a  very  few  words,  when 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Belcour. 

Stock.  He  has  only  stepped  into  the  count 
ing-house,  and  will  wait  upon  you  directly. 
You  will  not  be  over  strict,  Madam,  in  weigh 
ing  Mr.  Belcour's  conduct  to  the  minutest 
scruple  ; — his  manners,  passions,  and  opinions 
are  not  as  yet  assimilated  to  this  climate  ;  he 
comes  amongst  you  a  new  character,  an  in 
habitant  of  a  new  world,  and  both  hospitality, 
as  well  as  pity,  recommend  him  to  our  indul 
gence. 

Enter  BELCOUR  ;  he  bows  to  Miss  DUDLEY. 

Bel.  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you ; 
—no  man  in  his  senses  would  offend  you  ;  I 
forfeited  mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of 
the  sun,  when  I  overlooked  your  virtues ;  but 
your  beauty  was  predominant,  and  hid  them 
from  my  sight;— I  now  perceive,  I  was  the 
dupe  of  a  most  improbable  report,  and  humbly 
entreat  your  pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it ;  'twas  a  mistake. 
t  Bel.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else ; 
twas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued 
in  error :— I  was  once  given  to  hope,  Mr.  Stock- 
well,  that  you  was  to  have  delivered  me  from 
these  difficulties  ;  but  either  I  do  not  deserve 
your  confidence,  or  I  was  deceived  in  my  ex 
pectations. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your 
pardon,  I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  con 
fidence. 
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Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence, 

honour  me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a 

few  minutes' conversation  in  private  with  you. 

{She  turns  to  her  father. 

Dud.  By  all  means,  Louisa;  come,  Mr. 
Stockwell,  let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Charles.  And  now,  Major  O'Flaherty,  I 
claim  your  promise,  of  a  sight  of  the  paper, 
that  is  to  unravel  this  conspiracy  of  my  aunt 
Rusport's.,  I  think  I  have  waited  with  great 
patience. 

O'Fla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  I  overheard  ;  I  have  got  the 
paper,  and  will  give  you  the  best  account  I 
can  of  the  whole  transaction.  {Exeunt. 

Bel.  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audi 
ence,  to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  con 
fusion.  How  shall  I  atone  ?  What  reparation 
can  I  make  to  you  and  virtue  ? 

Lou.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  any 
thing  demanded  of  you  but  your  more  favour 
able  opinion  for  the  future,  if  you  should 
chance  to  think  of  me.  Upon  the  part  of  vir 
tue,  I  am  not  empowered  to  speak ;  but  if 
hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life,  you 
should  surprise  her  in  the  person  of  some 
wretched  female,  poor  as  myself,  and  not  so 
well  protected,  enforce  not  your  advantage, 
complete  not  your  licentious  triumph ;  but 
raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  and  sorrow, 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  again. 

Bel.  I  will,  I  will ;  by  bearing  your  idea 
ever  present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep 
an  advocate  within  me :  but  tell  me,  loveliest, 
when  you  pardon  the  offence,  can  you,  all  per 
fect  as  you  are,  approve  of  the  offender?  As  I 
now  cease  to  view  you  in  that  false  light  I 
lately  did,  can  you,  and  in  the  fulness  of  your 
bounty  will  you,  cease  also  to  reflect  upon  the 
libertine  addresses  I  have  paid  you,  and  look 
upon  me  as  your  reformed,  your  rational  ad 
mirer. 

Lou.  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last  ? 
and  how  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you 
meet  will  not  ensnare  affections  so  unsteady, 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you  lightly  as  I  gain 
ed  you  ? 

Bel.  Because,  though  you  conquered  me  by 
surprise,  I  have  no  inclination  to  rebel ;  be 
cause,  since  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you, 
every  instant  has  improved  you  in  my  eyes ; 
because,  by  principle  as  well  as  passion,  I  am 
unalterably  yours;  in  short,  there  are  ten 
thousand  causes  for  my  love  to  you,  would  to 
Heaven  I  could  plant  one  in  your  soft  bosom, 
that  might  move  you  to  return  it ! 

Lou.  Nay,  Mr.  Belcour 

Bel.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard  ; 
I  know  I  am  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults, 
sick  of  a  thousand  follies  ;  but  there's  a  heal 
ing  virtue  in  your  eyes,  that  makes  recovery 
certain ;  I  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 

Lou.  That  you  can  never  be  :  whomever  you 
shall  honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon't, 
that  woman  will  be  happy  :  it  is  not  from  sus 
picion  that  I  hesitate,  it  is  from  honour ;  'tis 
the  severity  of  my  condition,  it  is  the  world 
that  never  will  interpret  fairly  in  our  case. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  am  I,  and  who  in  this  wide 
world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless, 
such  a  friendless,  thing  as  I  am  ?  I  see,  Miss 
Dudley,  I've  not  yet  obtained  your  pardon. 

Lou.  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession 
,of. 

Bel.  Oh,  seal  it  with  your  hand,  then,  love- 
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liest  of  women  ;    confirm  it  with  your  heart : 
make  ine  honourably  happy,   and  crown  your 
penitent,  not  with  your  pardon  only,  but  your 
love. 
Lou.  My  love ! 

Enter  O'FLAHERTV  ;  afterwards  DUDLEY  and 
CHARLES,  with  STOCKWELL. 

O'Fla.  Joy,  joy!  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh 
for  joy.  Ha'  done  making  love,  and  fall  down 
on  your  knees,  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar, 
for  they  are  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  St. 
Patrick  at  the  head  of  them. 

Charles.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event !  by  the 
luckiest  chance  in  life,  we  have  discovered  a 
will  of  my  grandfather's,  made  in  his  last  ill 
ness,  by  which  he  cuts  off  my  aunt  Rusport 
with  a  small  annuity,  and  leaves  me  heir  to  his 
whole  estate,  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen  thou 
sand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  O  Sir,  instruct 
me  to  support  this  unexpected  change  of  for 
tune.  [To  her  father. 

Dud.  Name  not  fortune ;  'tis  the  work  of 
Providence ;  'tis  the  justice  of  Heaven  that 
would  not  suffer  innocence  to  be  oppressed, 
nor  your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in  her  cruelty 
and  cunning. 

[A  Servant  whispers  BELCOUR,  and  he 
goes  out. 

O'Fla.  You  shall  pardon  me,  Captain  Dud 
ley,  but  you  must  not  overlook  St.  Patrick  nei 
ther  ;  for  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into 
my  head  to  slip  behind  the  screen,  I  don't  see 
how  you  would  ever  have  come  at  the  paper 
there,  that  Master  Stockwell  is  reading. 

Dud.  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the  fa 
ther  of  this  discovery  ;  but  how  did  you  con 
trive  to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyer? 

O'Fla.  By  force,  my  dear  ;  the  only  way  of 
getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock.  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  his  ac 
tion  of  assault  and  battery  against  you,  the 
least  Dudley  can  do  is  to  defend  you  with  the 
weapons  you  have  put  into  his  hands. 

Charles.  That  I  am  bound  to  do ;  and  after 
the  happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  fa 
ther's  age  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my  next 
delight  will  be  in  offering  you  an  asylum  in  the 
bosom  of  your  country. 

O'Fla.  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  high 
time  I  was  there,  for  'tis  now  thirty  long  years 
since  I  set  foot  in  my  native  country,  and 
by  the  power  of  St.  Patrick,  I  swear  I  think 
it's  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to 
gether. 

Dud.  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  have 
I  been  beating  the  round  of  service,  and 'twere 
well  for  us  both  to  give  over ;  we  have  stood 
many  a  tough  gale,  and  abundance  of  hard 
blows,  but  Charles  shall  lay  us  up  in  a  little 
private,  but  safe  harbour,  where  we'll  rest 
from  our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the 
remainder  of  our  days. 

O'Fla.  Agreed,  and  you  may  take  it  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  young  man,  that  Major 
O'Flaherty  accepts  a  favour  at  your  hands ; 
for,  by  Heaven,  I'd  sooner  starve,  than  say  I 
thank  you,  to  the  man  I  despise  ;  but  I  believe 
you  are  an  honest  lad,  and  I'm  glad  you  have 
trounced  the  old  cat ;  for,  on  my  conscience,  I 
believe  I  must  otherwise  have  married  her 
myself,  to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share  of  her 
fortune. 

Stock.  Hey  day,  what's  become  of  Belcour? 

Lou.  One  of  your  servants  called  him  oat 
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just  no\v,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  occa 
t.ion. 

Mock.  I  hope,  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atone( 
to  you  as  a  gentleman  ought. 

Lou.  Mr.  Belcour,  Sir,  will  always  do  wha 
a  gentleman  ought,  and  in  my  case  I  fear  only 
you  will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Mock.  What  has  he  done  ?  and  what  can  b 
too  much  ?  Pray  Heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish 

[Aside 

Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  child. 

Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  tmworthi 
uoss,  I  confess  he  has  offered  me  - 

Stock.  Himself. 

Lou.  Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then  I  am  happy  ;  all  my  doubts,  my 
cares,  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  my 
son.  -  Why,  these  are  joyful  tidings  ;  come 
my  good  friend,  assist  me  in  disposing  your 
lovely  daughter  to  accept  this  returning  prodi 
gal  ;  he  is  no  unprincipled,  no  hardened  liber 
tine  ;  his  love  for  you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

Dud.  'Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt 
his  merit—  What  says  my  child? 

O'Fla.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  friv 
olous  sort  of  a  question,  that  of  yours,  for  you 
may  see  plainly  enough,  by  the  young  lady's 
looks,  that  she  says  a  great  deal,  though  she 
speaks  never  a  word. 

Charles.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  major  has 
fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

Lou.  I  own  it  ;  and  what  must  that  heart  be, 
which  love,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like  Mr. 
Helcour's,  can  make  no  impression  on  ? 

Stock.  1  thank  you  :  what  happiness  has  this 
hour  brought  to  pass  ! 

O'Fla.  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper. 
then,  and  make  a  night  on't? 

Enter  BELCOUR,  introducing  Miss  RUSPORT. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who 
properly  comes  under  your  protection  ;  she  is 
equipped  for  Scotland,  but  your  good  fortune, 
which  I  have  related  to  her,  seems  inclined  to 
save  you  both  the  journey  -  Nay,  Madam, 
nerer  go  back  !  you  are  amongst  friends. 

Chtirles.  Charlotte! 

A/w«  R.  The  same  ;  that  fond,  officious  girl, 
that  haunts  you  every  where  :  that  persecut 
ing  spirit  — 

Charles.  Say,  rather,  that  protecting  ansrel  • 
such  you  have  been  to  me. 


Charles,  you  have  an  honest,  but 
proud  heart. 

Charles.  Nay.  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 
Bel.  Seal  up  her  lips,  then  ;  she  is  an  ador 
able  girl  ;  her  arms  are  open  to  you  :  and  love 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my 
destined  wife.  [Embracing  her. 

Enter  LAJ>Y  RUSPORT. 

Lady  R    Hey  day  !  mighty  fine  !  wife,  truly  ! 

mighty  well  !  kissing,  embracing—  did  ever  anv 

thing  equal  this?  Why,  you  shameless  hussy  ! 

-But  I  wont  condescend  to  waste  a  word  upon 

you.—  You,  Sir,  you,  Mr.  Stockwell  ;  you  fine 

ihfiert,  fair-dealing  man  of  conscience;  is 

J  the  principle  you  trade  upon  ?  is  this  your 

neighbourly  system,  to  keep  a  house  of  recep 

tion  for  runaway  daughters,  and  youne  bee- 

garly  fortune-hunters? 

O'F/a.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  your- 

:h  a  passion  ;  we  were  all  very  happy 


Stand  away,  Sir  ;  haven't  I  a  r^on 
to  be  in  a  passion  ? 


O'Fla.  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Lady  R.  Come,  Madam,  I  have  found  out 
your  haunts ;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home 
with  me.  Young  man,  never  let  me  see  you 
within  my  doors  again :  Mr.  Stockwell,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  on  it 

Stock.  Hold,  Madam,  1  cannot  consent  to 
lose  Miss  Rusport's  company  this  evening,  and 
I  am  persuaded  you  wont  insist  upon  it ;  'tis 
an  unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  your  daugh 
ter's  happiness  in  this  manner — believe  me  it- 
is. 

Lady  R.  Her  happiness  truly !  upon  my 
word !  and  I  suppose  it's  an  unmotherly  action 
to  interrupt  her  ruin ;  for  what  but  rum  must 
it  be  to  marry  a  beggar  ?  I  think  my  sister  had 
a  proof  of  that,  Sir,  when  she  made  a  choice  of 
you.  [To  CAPTAIN  DUDLEY. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits 
Lady  Rusport 

O'Fla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion  for 
a  sip  of  the  cordial  elixir  by  and  by. 

Stock.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  Madam,  that 
Mr.  Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

Lady  R.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Stock- 
well  ;  I  am  apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  can 
not  furnish  settlement  quite  sufficient  for  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Stephen  Rusport. 

Miss  R.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  com 
mission,  may  do  something. 

Lady  R.  A  good  estate,  truly  !  where  should 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray  ? 

Stock.  Why,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old  gen 
tleman,  on  his  death-bed,  should  have  taken  it 
in  mind  to  leave  him  one — 

Lady  R.  Hah  !  what's  that  you  say  ? 

O'Fla.  O  ho,  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot,  do 
you? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in 
;he  world,  that  runs  thus — "  I  do  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real  and  personal, 
to  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter 
Louisa,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

O'Fla.  There's  a  fine  parcel  of  et  ceteras  for 
your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  !  by  what 
contrivance,  what  villany,  did  you  get  posses 
sion  of  that  paper  ? 

Stock.  There  was  no  villany,  Madam,  in  get- 
ing  possession  of  it  j  the  crime  was  in  conceal- 
ng  it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  Varland ! 

O  Fla.    You  may  say  that,  'faith ;   he  is  a 

ursed  lawyer ;  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I 

had  to  get  the  paper  from  him ;  your  ladyship 

was  to  have  paid  him  five  thousand  pounds  for 

t :  I  forced  him  to  give  it  me  of  his  own  ac- 

ord,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 

Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this?  am  I 

oiled  by  your  blundering  contrivances  after  all? 

O  Fla.  Twas  a  blunder,  faith,  but  as  natural  j 
one  as  if  I  had  made  it  o'purpose. 

Charles.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen  ;  I 
o  right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  i 
ause  to  complain. 

LadyR.  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your  I 
ity,  then  ?  Insufferable  !  confusion  light  I 
mong  you  !  marry,  and  be  wretched  :  let  me  I 
ever  see  you  more.  [Eadt.  I 

Miss  R.  She  is  outrageous  ;  I  suffer  for  her,  1 
nd  blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 
Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry  I 
-oman  disturb  our  happiness  :  we  will  save 
er,  in  spite  of  herself;  your  father's  memory 
hall  not  be  stained  by  the  discredit  of  his  sec- 
nd  choice. 
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Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion, 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  does  not 
this  example  soften  ? 

Lou.  What  can  you  ask  for  more  ?  Accept 
my  hand,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O,  bliss  unutterable !  brother,  father, 
friend,  and  you,  the  author  of  this  general 
joy 

O'Fla.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  all ! 
His  a  night  of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups 
and  downs :  I  wish  we  were  all  fairly  set 
down  to  supper,  and  there  was  an  end  on't. 

Stock.  Hold  for  a  moment !  I  have  yet  one 
word  to  interpose. — Entitled  by  my  friendship 
to  a  voice  in  your  disposal,  1  have  approved 
your  match  ;  there  yet  remains  a  father  a  con- 
sent  to  be  obtained. 

Bel.  Have  I  a  father? 

Stock.  You  have  a  father ;  did  not  I  tell  you 
I  had  a  discovery  to  make  ? — Compose  your 
self—you  hare  a  father,  who  observes,  who 
knows,  who  loves  you. 

Bel.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense ;  my 
heart  is  softened  for  the  affecting  discovery, 
and  nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 


Bet.  My  father !— Do  I  live? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much — my  happiness  over 
powers  me — to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  father, 
is  too  much :  I  blush  to  think  how  little  I  de 
serve  you,  [They  embrace. 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relations 
spring  from  this  night's  unforeseen  events,  to 
endear  us  to  each  other. 

O'Fla.  O'my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall  be 
all  related  by  and  by. 

Stock.  Yes,  Belcour,  I  have  watched  you 
with  a  patient,  but  inquiring  eye,  and  I  have 
discovered,  through  the  veil  of  some  irregular 
ities,  a  heart  beaming;  with  benevolence,  and 
animated  nature ;  fallible,  indeed,  but  not  in 
corrigible  ;  and  your  election  of  this  excellent 
young  lady  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging 
you  to  be  my  son. 

Bel.  I  thank  you,  and,  in  my  turn,  glory  in 
the  father  I  have  gained.  Sensibly  impressed 
with  gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispen 
sations,  I  beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for  the 
time  to  come,  whenever  you  'perceive  me  de 
viating  into  error  or  offence,  bring  only  to  my 
mind  the  Providence  of  this  night,  and  I  will 
turn  to  reason,  and  obey. 
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REMARKS. 

THIS  after-piece  was,  for  a  long  period,  attributed  to  Mr.  Garrick.  but  vt  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  production 
of  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  the  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School.— The  main  idea  of  it  appears  to  have  been  sug 
gested  by  the  Spectator,  No.  88,  in  which  it  is  observed, 

"  FaUing-In  the  other  day  at  a  victualling-house  near  the  house  of  Pecra,  I  heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlady  at  the  bar, 
that  my  Lord  Bishop  swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  the  window,  If  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and  that  my  Lord  Duke  would 
have  a  double  mug  of  purl.  My  surprise  was  increased,  in  hearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  other  upon  the  public 
•flairs,  by  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  nobility ;  till  of  a  sudden  one  came  running  in,  and  cried  the  house  was  rising.  Down 
came  all  the  company  together,  and  away  !  The  ale-house  was  immediately  filled  with  clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  Marquis  of 
•uch  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such  an  Earl,  three  quarts  to  my  new  Lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and  so  forth." 

A  most  important  reform  was  effected,  by  this  well-timed  exposure,  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  both  servants  and 
masters ;  the  wastefulness  and  infidelity  of  the  former  were  never  more  conspicuous  than  about  1759,  when  this  piece 
was  first  acted.  Amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  dramatic  taste,  it  has  for  more  than  half  a  century  received  constant  ap 
plause,  and  is  on  the  stock-list  of  all  the  theatres  in  the  kingdom. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


LOVEL,  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 

FREEMAN,  his  triend. 

PHILIP, 

TOM, 

COACHMAN, 

KINGSTON,  a  black,  ^    servants  to  Lovel. 

KITTY, 

COOK, 

CLOE,  a  black, 


DUKE'S  servant,  ~\ 

SIR  HARRY'S  servant,         f 
LADY  BAB'S  maid,  / 

LADY  CHARLOTTE'S  maid,  J 
ROBERT,  servant  to  Freeman. 
A  FIDDLER. 


visitors. 


SCENE. — London. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— An  apartment  in  FREEMAN'S 

House. 


Enter  FREEMAN  and  LOVEL. 


How 


Free.    A  country  boy  !  ha,  ha,  ha. 
long  has  this  scheme  been  in  your  head  ? 
Lov.    Some  time — I  am  now  convinced  of 


what  you  have  so  often  been  hinting  to  me, 
that  1  am  confoundedly  cheated  by  my  ser 
vants. 

Free.  Oh!  are  you  satisfied  at  last,  Mr. 
Lovel  ?— I  always  told  you,  that  there  is  not  a 
worse  set  of  servants  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James  than  in  your  kitchen. 


Lov.  Tis  with  some  difficulty  I  believe  it 
now,  Mr.  Freeman  ;  though,  I  must  own,  my 
expenses  often  make  me  stare  : — Philip,  I  am 
sure,  is  an  honest  fellow ;  and  I  will  swear 
for  my  blacks  ;— if  there  is  a  rogue  among  my 
folks,  it  is  that  surly  dog,  Tom. 

Free.  You  are  mistaken  in  every  one.  Philip 
is  a  hypocritical  rascal;  Tom  has  a  good 
deal  of  surly  honesty  about  him ;  and,  for  your 
blacks,  they  are  as  ^adfes  your  whites. 

Lov.  But,  to  business.— I  am  resolved  upon 
my  frolic. — I  will  know  whether  my  servants 
are  rogues  or  not;  if  they  are,  I'll  bastinado  the 
rascals  ;  if  not,  I  think  I  ought  to  pay  for  my 
impertinence.  Pray  tell  me,  is  not  your  Rob 
ert  acquainted  \vith  my  people?  perhaps  he 
may  give  a  little  light  into  the  thing. 
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Free.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Lovel,  your  ser 
vants  are  so  abandoned,  that  I  have  forbid 
him  your  house  ;  however,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  ask  him  any  question,  he  shall  be  forth 
coming. 

Lov.  Let  us  have  him.    v 

Free.  You  shall;  but  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him ;  for  though  he 
is  a  very  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is  so  much  of  a 
servant,  that  he'll  never  tell  any  thing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another. — Who  waits  ?  [Enter 
SERVANT.]  Send  Robert  to  me.  [Exit  SER 
VANT.  J  And  what  was  it  determined  you  upon 
this  project  at  last? 

Lov.  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonymous  one, 
and  so  ought  not  to  be  regarded  ;  but  it  has 
something  honest  in  it,  and  put  me  upon  satis 
fying  my  curiosity.— Read  it. 

[Gives  the  letter. 

Free.  I  should  know  something  of  this  hand. 

[Reads. 

To  PEREGRINE  LOVEL,  Esq. 

Please  your  honour, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  your  honour,  that 
you  are  sadly  cheated  by  your  servants. —  Your 
Iionour  will  find  it  as  I  say.  1  am  not  willing  to 
be  known,  whereof,  if  I  am,  it  may  bring  one 
into  trouble. 

So  no  more  from  your  honour's 

Servant  to  command. 

— — Odd  and  honest !   Well — and  now  what 
are  the  steps  you  intend  to  take  ? 

[Returns  the  letter. 

Lov.  I  shall  immediately  apply  to  my  friend 
the  manager,  for  a  disguise :  under  the  form 
of  a  gawky  country  boy,  I  will  be  an  eye 
witness  of  my  servants'  behaviour.  You  must 
assist  me,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Free.  As  how,  Mr.  Lovel  ? 

Lov.  My  plan  is  this : — I  gave  out,  that  I  was 
going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire,  and  yes 
terday  set  out  with  a  servant  in  great  form, 
and  lay  at  Basingstoke. 

Free.  Well? 

Lov.  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  best 
of  his  'way  down  into  the  country,  and  told 
him  that  I  would  follow  him ;  instead  of  that, 
I  turned  back,  and  am  just  come  to  town  :  ecce 
signum  !  [Points  to  his  boots. 

Free.  It  is  now  one  o'clock. 

Lov.  This  very  afternoon  I  shall  pay  my 
people  a  visit. 

Free.  How  will  you  get  in  ? 

Lov.  When  I  am  properly  habited,  you  shall 
get  me  introduced  to  Philip  as  one  of  your 
tenant's  sons  who  wants  to  be  made  a  good 
servant  of. 

Free.  They  will  certainly  discover  you. 

Lov.  Never  fear,  I'll  be  so  countryfied  that 
you  shall  not  know  me. 

Free.  Shall  you  be  able  to  play  your  part  ? 

Lov.  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Freeman,  that  you, 
who  have  known  me  from  my  infancy,  should 
not  remember  my  abilities  in  that  way.  But 
you  old  fellows  have  short  memories. 

Free.  What  should  I  remember  ? 

Lov.  How  I  played  Daniel  in  the  Conscious 
Lovers,  at  school,  and  afterwards  arrived  at 
the  distinguished  character  of  the  mighty  Mr. 
Scrub.  [Mimicking. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That  is  very  well.— 
Enough — here  is  Robert. 


Enter  ROBERT. 


Rob.  Your  honour  ordered  me  to  wait  on 
you. 

Free.  I  did,  Robert— Robert  ? 
Rob.  Sir. 

Free.  Come  here — you  know,  Robert,  I  have 
a  good  opinion  of  your  integrity. — 

Rob.  1  have  always  endeavoured  that  your 
honour  should. 

Free.  Pray  have  not  you  some  acquaintance 
among  Mr.  Level's  people  ? 
Rob.  A  little,  your  honour.   • 
Free.  How  do  they  behave? — we  have  no-, 
body  but  friends — you  may  speak  out. 
Lov.  Aye,  Robert,  speak  out. 

Rob.  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  insist  on 
my  saying  any  thing  in  an  affair  of  this  kind. 
Lye.  Oh,  but  we  do  insist,  if  you  know  any 
thing. 

Rob.  Sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  myself,  and  it 
would  not  become  me  to  speak  ill  of  a  brother 
servant 

Free.  Pshaw !  this  is  false  honesty ;  speak, 
out. 

Rob.  Don't  oblige  me,  good  Sir. — Consider, 
Sir,  a  servant's  bread  depends  upon  his  cat 
ackter. 

Lov.  But  if  a  servant  uses  me  ill 

Rob.  Alas,  Sir,  what  is  one  man's  poison  is 
another  man's  meat. 

Free.  You  see  how  they  trim  for  one  an 
other. 

Rob.  Service  is  no  inheritance.  A  servant 
that  is  not  approved  in  one  place,  may  give 
satisfaction  in  another.  Every  body  must  live, 
your  honour. 

Lov.  Robert,  I  like  your  heartiness,  as  well 
as  your  caution ;  bat  .in.-  my;case,  it  is  neces  • 
sary  that  I  should  know  the.  truth. 

Rob.  The  truth,  Sir,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at 
all  times,  it  may  bring  one  into  trouble,  where 
of,  if 

Free.  [Musing.']  '  Whereof,  if.'— Pray,  Mr. 
Lpvel,  let  me  see  that  letter  again.  [LovEi.' 
gives  the  letter.]  Ay  ;  it  must  be  so.  Robert ! 

Rob.  Sir! 

Free.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  letter  ? 

Rob.  Letter,  your  honour. 

Free.  Yes,  letter. 

Rob.  I  have  seen  the  hand  before. 

Lov.  He  blushes. 

Free.  I  ask  you,  if  you  were  concerned  in 
writing  this  letter  ? — You  never'told  me  a  lie 
yet,  and  I  expect  the  truth  from  you  now. 

Rob.  Pray,  your  honour,  don't  ask  me. 

Free.  Did  you  write  it  ?  answer  me. 

Rob.  I  cannot  deny  it.  [Bowing. 

Lov.  What  induced  you  to  it? 

Rob.  I  will  tell  the  truth.  I  have  seen  such 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  riot,  and  drunk 
enness,  in  your  kitchen,  Sir,  that,  as  my  mas 
ter's  friend,  I  could  not  help  discovering  it  to 
you. 

Lov.  Go  on. 

Rob.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  your  honour ; 
but  your  honour  is  not  only  imposed  -on,  but 
laughed  at  by  all  your  servants  ;  especially  by 
Philip,  who  is  a  very  bad  man. 

Lov.  Philip  ?  an  ungrateful  dog  !  Well. 

Rob.  I  could  not  presume  to  speak  to  your 
honour,  and  therefore  I  resolved,  though  but 
a  poor  scribe,  to  write  your  honour  a  letter. 
'    Lov.  Robert,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
—Here [Offers  Money. 

Rob.  On  any  other  account  than  this  I  should 
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]>c  proud  to  receive  your  honour's  bounty,  bi 
now  I  beg  to  be  excused.     [Refuses  the  money 

LHI:  Thou  hast  a  noble  spirit,  Robert,  an 
I'll  not  forget  you.—  Freeman,  he  must  be  i 
the  secret.  —  Wait  your  master's  orders. 

Rob.  I  will,  your  honour.  [Exit 

Free.  Well?  Sir,  are  you  convinced  now  ? 

Lot.  Convinced  ?  yes  ;  and  I'll  be  amon_ 
the  scoundrels  before  night.  You  or  Rober 
must  contrive  some  way  or  other  to  get  me  in 
troduced  to  Philip,  as  "one  of  your  cottager' 
boys  out  of  Essex. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you'll  make  a  fine  figure 

Lor.  They  shall  make  a  fine  figure.  It  mus 
be  done  this  afternoon;  walk  with  me  across 
the  park,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole.  —  My 
name  shall  be  Jemmy.—  And  I  am  come  to  be 
a  gentleman's  servant,  and  will  do  my  best 
and  hope  to  get  a  good  character.  [Mimicking 

Free.  But  what  will  you  do  if  you  find  them 
rascals  ? 

Lov.  Discover  myself,  and  blow  them  all  to 
the  devil.  —  Come  along. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  —  Bravo,  Jemmy,  bravo 
ha,  ha  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Park. 
Enter  DUKE'S  SERVANT. 

Duke.  What  wretches  are  ordinary  servants, 
that  go  on  in  the  same  vulgar  track  every  day  i 
eating,  working,  and  sleeping  !—  But  we,  who 
have  the  honour  to  serve  the  nobility,  are  of 
another  species.  We  are  above  the  common 
forms,  have  servants  to  wait  upon  us,  and  are 
as  lazy  and  luxurious  as  our  masters.  -  Ha  ! 
my  dear,  Sir  Harry  !  - 

Enter  SIR  HARRY'S  SERVANT. 
—How  have  you  done  these  thousand  years  ? 

Sir  H.  My  lord  duke  !  —  your  grace's  most 
obedient  servant. 

Duke.  Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you 

SirH.  At  Newmarket,  my  lord;—  we  have 
had  dev'lish  fine  sport. 
•  JW.  And  a  good  appearance,  I  hear.— 

ijxj  ke  ll'  '  shoul<l  have  been  there,  but  our 
old  duchess  died,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keeu 
house,  for  the  decency  of  the  thing? 

Air  a.  I  picked  up  fifteen  pieces. 

Duke.  Pshaw  !  a  trifle  ! 

Sir  H.  The  viscount's  people  have  been 
d  -  ly  taken  in  this  meeting. 

1  baronet'  they  know  ""• 


Sir  H.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost 
every  match,  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow,  Care- 
less  threw  his  rider,  and  Miss  Slammerkhi 


.    Tis  good  rappee. 
Duke.  Right  Strasburgh,  I  assure  you,  and 
of  my  own  importing. 
SirH.  Aye! 

Duke.  The  city  people  adulterate  it  so  con. 

foundedly,  that  I  always  import  my  own  snuff 

-I  wish  my  lord  would  do  the  same  ;  but  he 

is  so  indolent—  When  did  you  see  the  girls  ?  I 

Lady  Bab  this  morning;  but,  'fore  gad 

[ether  it  be  love  or  reading,  she  looked  as 

pale  as  a  penitent. 

Sir  H.  I  have  just  had  this  card  from  Lov- 
el  »  people.  [Reads.-]  Philip  ami  Mrs.  KiUu 
present  thetr  compliments  to  Sir  Harry,  and  "I 


sire  the  honour  of  his  company  this  evening-,  to  Lc 
of  a  nnart  party,  and  to  eat  a  bit  of  supper. 

Duke.  1  have  the  same  invitation  ;  their 
master,  it  seems,  is  gone  to  his  borough. 

Sir  H.  You'll  be  with  us,  my  lord?  - 
Philip's  a  blood.  - 

Duke.  A  buck  of  the  first  head.  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret,  he's  going  to  be  married. 

SirH.  To  whom? 

Duke.  To  Kitty. 

Sir  H.  No  ! 

Duke.  Yes  he  is,  and  I  intend  to  cuckold 
him. 

Sir  H.  Then  we  may  depend  upon  your 
grace  for  certain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.  If  our  house  breaks  up  in  a  tolerable 
time,  I'll  be  with  you.  Have  you  any  thing 
for  us  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  a  little  bit  of  poetry.  I  must  be 
at  the  Cocoa-tree  myself  to-night. 

Duke.  Heigho!—  I  am  quite  out  of  spirits  __ 
1  had  a  d  -  d  debauch  last  night,  baronet.  — 
Lord  Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  I,  tipt  off 
four  bottles  of  Burgundy  a-piece.—  Ha!  there 
are  two  fine  girls  coming,  faith  ;  —  Lady  Bab, 
aye,  and  Lady  Charlotte.  [Takes  out  his  glass. 

Sir  H.  We'll  not  join  them. 

Duke.  Oh,  yes,  Bab  is  a  fine  wench,  not 
withstanding  her  complexion  ;  though  I  should 
be  glad  if  she  would  keep  her  teeth  cleaner  __ 
Your  English  women  are  d  -  d  ne->li"-ent 
about  their  teeth.  How  is  your  Charlotte  in 
that  particular  ? 

Sir  H.  My  Charlotte  ? 

Duke.  Aye,  the  world  says,  you  are  to  have 

Sir  H.  I  own  I  did  keep  her  company  ;  but 
we  are  off,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  so  ? 

SirH.  Between  you  and  me,  she  has  a 
plaguy  thick  pair  of  legs. 

Duke.  Oh,  d  -  n  it,  that's  insufferable. 

Sir  If.  Besides,  she  is  a  fool,  and  missed  her 
opportunity  with  the  old  countess. 

Duke.  I  am  afraid,  baronet,  you  love  mon- 
e5-  —  Rot  it,  I  never  save  a  shilling  ;  indeed  I 
am  sure  of  a  place  in  the  Excise.  Lady  Char- 
otte  is  to  be  of  the  party  to-night  ;  how  do  you 
manage  that  ? 

Sir  H.  Why,  we  do  meet  at  a  third  place, 
are  very  civil,  and  look  queer,  and  laugh,  and 
abuse  one  another,  and  all  that 

Duke.  A-la-mode,  ha  ?  Here  they  are. 

Sir  H.  Let  us  retire.  [They  retire. 

Enter  LADY  BAB'S  MAID,  and  LADY  CHAII- 

LOTTE'S  MAID. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  fy  !    Lady  Charlotte,  you  are 
uite  indelicate  ;  I'm  sorry  lor  your  taste. 
Lady  C.  Well,  I  say  it  again,  I  love  Vaux- 

3.11. 

Ladu  B.  .  O  my  stars  !  why,  there  is  nobody 
here  but  filthy  citizens. 

Lady  C.  We  were  in  hopes  the  raisino-  the 
rice  would  have  kept  them  out,  ha,  ha,  ha 

.    Ha,    ha,    ha.-Runelow  for  my 


.Lady  C.  Now  you  talk  of  Runelow,  when 
1  r  y.?u  £ee  the  colonel,  Lady  Bab  ? 
Lady  B.  The  colonel  ?  I  hate  the  fellow.  He 
ad  the  assurance  to  talk  of  a  creature  in 
Gloucestershire  before  my  face 
Lady  C.  He  is  a  pretty  n)an  for  all  that  : 
1"3'  yOU        W'  h&Ve  thdr  mistresses  every 

' 
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Lady  C.  The  baronet  is  a  stupid  wretch,  and 
1  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  You  are 
to  be  at  Level's  to-night,  Lady  Bab  ? 

Lady  B.  Unless  I  alter  my  mind.  I  don't 
admire  visiting  these  commoners,  Lady  Char- 
fc  lotte. 

Lady  C.  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Kitty  has  taste. 

Lady  B.  She  affects  it. 

Lady  C.  The  duke  is  fond  of  her,  and  he  has 
I  judgment. 

Lady  B.  The  duke  might  show  his  judgment 
much  'better.  [Holding  up  her  head. 

Lady  C.  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet,  too, 
— Take  no  notice  of  them;  we'll  rally  them 
by  and  by. 

Lady  B.  Dull  souls  !  let  us  set  up  a  loud 
laugh  and  leave  'em. 

Lady  C.  Ay ;  let  us  be  gone ;  for  the  com 
mon  people  do  so  stare  at  us ;  we  shall  certain- 
:  -ly  be  mobb'd. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha.— Ha,  ha,  ha.       [Exeunt, 

DUKE  and  SIR  HARRY  come  forward. 

Duke.  They  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone 
off  laughing  at  us.  I  must  follow 

Sir  H.  No,  no. 

Duke.  I  must, — I  must  have  a  party  of  rail 
lery  with  them,  a  bon  mot  or  so.  Sir  Harry, 
you'll  excuse  me.  Adieu ;  I'll  be  with  you  in 
the  evening,  if  possible;  though,  hark  ye, 
there  is  a  bill  depending  in  our  house,  which 
the  ministry  make  a  point  of  our  attending  ; 
and  so,  you  know,  mum  !  we  must  mind  the 
stops  of  the  great  fiddle. — Adieu.  [Exit. 

Sir  H.  What  a  coxcomb  that  is !  and  the 
fellow  can't  read.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  he  was  a  cow-boy  in  the  country,  then 
was  bound  'prentice  to  a  periwig-maker,  got 
into  my  lord  duke's  family,  and  now  sets  up 
for  a  fine  gentleman.  O  tempora,  O  mores! 

Re-enter  DUKE'S  SERVANT. 

Duke.  Sir  Harry,  prithee  what  are  we  to  do 
at  Level's  when  we  come  there  ? 

Sir  H.  We  shall  have  the  fiddles  I  suppose. 

Duke.  The  fiddles !  I  have  done  with  dan 
cing  ever  since  the  last  fit  of  the  gout,  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  dear  boy,  I  positively  cannot  be 

with  them,  unless  we  have  a  little 

[Makes  a  motion  as  with  the  dice-box. 

Sir  H.  Fy,  my  lord  duke. 

Duke.  Look  ye,  baronet,  I  insist  on  it. — 
Who  the  devil  of  any  fashion  can  possibly 
spend  an  evening  without  it  ?— But  I  shall  lose 
the  girls.— How  grave  you  look,  ha,  ha,  ha. — 
Well,  let  there  be  fiddles. 

Sir  H.  But,  my  dear  lord,  I  shall  be  quite 
miserable  without  you. 

Duke.  Well,  I  wont  be  particular,  I'll  do 
as  the  rest  do.— Tol,  lol,  lol. 

[  Exit,  singing  and  dancing. 

Sir  H.  [Sofas.]  He  had  the  assurance,  last 
winter,  to  court  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  the 
city,  with  two  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune, 
and  got  me  to  write  his  love-letters  He  pre 
tended  to  be  an.  ensign  in  a  marching  regi 
ment  ;  so  wheedled  the  old  folks  into  consent, 
and  would  have  carried  the  girl  off,  but  was 
unluckily  prevented  by  the  washer-woman, 
who  happened  to  be  his  first  cousin. 

Enter  PHILIP. 

Mr.  Philip,  your  servant. 

Phi.  You  are  welcome  to  England,  Sir 
Harry ;  I  hope  you  received  the  card,  and 
will  do  us  the  honour  of  your  company. — My 


master  is  gone  into  Devonshire :— we'll  have  a 
roaring  night. 

Sir  H.  I'll  certainly  wait  on  you. 

Phi.  The  girls  will  be  with  us. 

Sir  H.  Is  this  a  wedding  supper,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  H.  The  Duke  tells  me  so. 

Phi.  The  Duke  is  a  fool. 

Sir  H.  Take  care  what  you  say ;  his  grace 
is  a  bruiser. 

Phi.  I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy,  and 
not  afraid  of  him,  1  assure  you :  Sir  Harry, 
we'll  have  a  noble  batch ;  I  have  such  wine 
for  you ! 

Sir  H.  I  am  your  man,  Phil. 

Phi.  Egad,  the  cellar  shall  bleed :  I  have 
some  Burgundy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor ;  my 
master  would  have  given  his  ears  for  some  of 
it  t'other  day,  to  treat  my  Lord  What-d'ye-call- 
him  with,  but  I  told  him  it  was  all  gone,  ha? 
charity  begins  at  home,  ha?-— Odso,  here  is 
Mr.  Freeman,  my  master's  intimate  friend ;  he 
is  a  dry  one.  Don't  let  us  be  seen  together ; 
he'll  suspect  something. 

Sir  fl.  I  am  gone. 

Phi.  Away,  away  ;  remember,  Burgundy  is 
the  word. 

Sir  H.  Right— long  corks  !  ha,  Phil?  [Mim 
ics  the  drawing  of  a  cork.]— Yours.  [Exit. 

Phi.  Now  for  a  cast  of  my  office  ; — a  starch 
phiz,  a  canting  phrase,  and  as  many  lies  as 
necessary. Hem ! 

Enter  FREEMAN. 

Free.  Oh !  Philip  :  how  do  you  do,  Philip  ? 
— You  hava  lost  your  master,  I  find. 

Phi.  It  is  a  loss,  indeed,  Sir.  So  good  a 
gentleman  !  He  must  be  nearly  got  into  Dev 
onshire  by  this  time.  Sir,  your  servant. 

[Going-. 

Free.  Why  in  such  a  hurry,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  I  shall  leave  the  house  as  little  as  pos 
sible,  now  his  honour  is  away. 

Free.  You  are  in  the  rightj  Philip. 

Phi.  Servants  at  such  times  are  too  apt  to  be 
negligent  and  extravagant,  Sir. 

Free.  True  ;  the  master's  absence  is  the  time 
to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

Phi.  It  is  so,  Sir;  Sir,  your  servant.  [Going. 

Free.  Oh,  Mr.  Philip,  pray  stay,  you  must 
do  me  a  piece  of  service. 

Phi.  You  command  me,  Sir.  [Bows. 

Free.  1  look  upon  you.  Philip,  as  one  of  the 
best  behaved,  most  sensible,  completes!  [PHI 
LIP  bows.]  rascals  in  the  world.  [Aside. 

Phi.  Your  honour  is  pleased  to  compliment. 

Free.  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essex,  a 
very  honest  man ;  poor  fellow,  he  has  a  great 
number  of  children,  and  has  sent  me  one  of 
'em,  a  tall,  gawky  boy,  to  make  a  servant  of ; 
but  my  folks  say  they  can  do  nothing  with 
him. 

Phi.  Let  me  have  him,  Sir. 

Free.  In  truth,  he  is  an  unlicked  cub. 

Phi.  I  will  lick  him  into  something,  I  war 
rant  you,  Sir.  Now  my  master  is  absent,  1 
shall  have  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands : 
and  I  hate  to  be  idle,  Sir ;  in  two  months  I'll 
engage  to  finish  him. 

Free.  I  don't  doubt  it.  [Aside. 

Phi.  Sir,  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James's ;  and  for  a  table  or  a  sideboard, 
or  behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  delivery  of  a 
message,  or  any  thing 

Free.  What  have  you  for  entrance  ? 

Phi.  1  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen's  gener 
osity. 

5  S 
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Free.  Here  is  a  guinea ;  1  beg  he  may  be 
taken  care  of. 

Phi.  That  he  shall,  I  promise  you.  [Aside.] 
Your  honour  knows  me. 

Free.  Thoroughly.  [Aside. 

Phi.  When  can  I  see  him,  Sir  ? 

Free.  Now  directly ;  call  at  my  house,  and 
take  him  in  your  hand. 

Phi.  Sir,  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute.  I  will, 
but  step  into  the  market,  to  let  the  tradesmen 
know  they  must  not  trust  any  of  our  servants 
now  they  are  at  board  wages — humph ! 

Free.  How  happy  is  Mr.  Lovel  in  so  excel 
lent  a  servant.  [Exit. 

Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  This  is  one  of  my  master's 
prudent  friends,  who  dines  with  him  three 
times  a-week,  and  thinks  he  is  mighty  gener 
ous  in  giving  me  five  guineas  at  Christmas. 

D n  all  such  sneaking  scoundrels,  I  say. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  111.— The  SERVANTS'  Hall,  in  LOVEL'S 
House. 

KINGSTON  and  COACHMAN,  drunk  and  sleepy. 

[Knocking  at  tlie  door. 

King.  Somebody  knocks.— Coachy  !  go,  go, 
to  the  door,  coachy. 

Coa.  I'll  not  go ;  do  you  go,  you  black  dog. 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me  it  1  go. 

Coa.  Why  then  let  them  stay ;  I'll  not  go, 

d e ;  aye,  knock  the  door  down,  and  let 

y  ours«l  f  in .  [  Knocking. 

King.  Aye,  aye,  knock  again,  knock  again. 

Coa.  Master  is  gone  into  Devonshire,  so  he 
can't  be  there,  so  I'll  RO  to  sleep. 

King.  So  will  I  ;  I'll  go  to  sleep  too. 

Coa.  You  lie,  devil,  you  shall  not  go  to  sleep 
till  I  am  asleep ;  I  am  king  of  the  kitchen. 

King.  No,  you  are  not  king ;  but  Avhen  you 
are  drunk  you  are  as  sulky  as  hell. — Here  is 
cooky  coming ;  she  is  king  and  queen  too. 

Enter  COOK. 

Cook.  Somebody  has  knocked  at  the  door 
twenty  times,  and  nobody  hears. — Why,  coach 
man !— Kingston  ! —  Ye  drunken  bears,  why 
don't  one  of  you  go  to  the  door  ? 

Coa.  You  go,  cook ;  you  go. 

Cook.  Hang  me  if  I  go. 

King.  Yes,  yes,  cooky,  go ;  Mollsy  Pollsy, 
go. 

Cook.  Out,  you  black  toad;  it  is  none  of  my 
business,  and  go  I  will  not.  [Sits  down. 

Enter  PHILIP,  with  LOVEL  disguised. 

Phi.  I  might  have  staid  at  the  door  all  night, 
as  the  little  man  in  the  play  says,  if  I  had  not 
had  the  key  of  the  door  in  my  pocket.  What 
is  come  to  you  all  ? 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman,  and  Kings 
ton,  as  drunk  as  two  bears. 

Phi.  Ah.  hah!  my  lads,  what,  finished  al 
ready  ?— These  are  the  very  best  of  servants ; 
poor  fellows,  I  suppose  they  have  been  drink 
ing  their  master's  good  journey.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lor.  No  doubt  on't.  [ Aside. 

Phi.  Yo  ho !  get  to  bed,  you  dogs,  and  sleep 
yourselves  sober,  that  you  may  be  able  to  get 
drunk  again  by  and  by.  They  are  as  fast  as  a 
church.— Jemmy? 

L«r.  Anon. 

Phi.  Do  you  love  drinking  ? 

Ijov.  Yes, — I  loves  ale. 

Phi.  You  dog,  you  shall  swim  in  Burgundy. 

Lov.  Burgumdy  ?  what's  that  ? 


Phi.  Cook,  wake  these  worthy  gentlemen, 
and  send  them  to  bed. 

Cook.  It  is  impossible  to  wake  them. 

Lov.  1  think  1  could  wake  them  if  I  might, 
heh? 

Phi.  Jemmy,  wake  'em,  Jemmy.  Ha,  h;i, 
ha. 

Lov.  Hip — Mr  Coachman. 

[Gives  hi'ii  a  slap  on  the  face.  \ 

Coa.  Oh  !  oh  !  zounds  !  Oh  !  a n  you. 

Lov.  What,  blackey,  blackey. 

[Pulls  him  by  the  nose. 

King.  Oh  !  oh!  what  now!  curse' you!  oh  ! 
— Cot  tarn  you. 

Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ;  well  done,  Jemmy. — 
Cook,  see  these  gentry  to  bed. 

Cook.  Marry  come  up,  I  say  so  too ;  not  I, 
indeed. 

Coa.  She  sha'n't  see  us  to  bed  ;  we'll  see 
ourselves  to  bed. 

King.  We  got  drunk  together,  and  we'll  go 
to  bed  together.  [Exeunt,  reding. 

Phi.  You  see  how  we  live,  boy. 

Lov.  Yes,  I  sees  how  you  live. 

Phi.  Let  the  supper  be  elegant,  cook. 

Cook.  Who  pays  for  it? 

Phi.  My  master,  to  be  sure ;  who  else  !  ha, 
ha,  ha.  He  is  rich  enough,  I  hope,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lov.  Humph  !  [Aside. 

Phi.  Each  of  us  must  take  a  part,  and  sink 
it  in  our  next  weekly  bills  ;  that  is  the  way. 

Lov.  So!  [dside. 

Cook.  Prithee,  Philip,  what  boy  is  this  ?     ' 

Phi.  A  boy  of  Freeman's  recommending. 

Lov.  Yes,  I'm  'Squire  Freeman's  boy, — heh. 

Cook.  Freeman  is  a  stingy  hound  :  and  you 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.  He  dines  here  three 
times  a-week,  and  1  never  saw  the  colour  of 
his  money  yet. 

Lov.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  that  is  good ;  Freeman  shall 
have  it.  [Aside. 

Cook.  I  must  step  to  my  tallow-chandler's, 
to  dispose  of  some  of  my  perquisites ;  and  then 
I'll  set  about  supper. 

Phi.  Well  said,  cook,  that  is  right,  the  per 
quisite  is  the  thing,  cook. 

Cook.  Cloe,  Cloe,  where  are  you,  Cloe  ? 

[Calls. 

Enter  CLOE. 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress. 

Cook.  Take  that  box,  and  follow  me. 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress.  [Takes  the  box.] 
is  this?  [Sees  LOVEL.]  Hee,  hee,  hee  ! 
pretty  boy. — hee,  hee,  hee  ! — Oh,  this  is  pretty 
red  hair,  hee,  hee,  hee.  You  shall  be  in  love 
with  me,  by  and  by— Hee,  hee. 

[Exit ,  chucking  Lovel  under  the  chin. 

Lov.  A  very  pretty  amour.  [Aside.]  Oh  la  ! 
what  a  fine  room  is  this !  ;— is  this  the  dining- 
room,  pray,  Sir? 

Phi.  No,  our  drinking  room. 

Lov.  La!  la!  what  a  fine  lady  here  is.  This 
is  Madam,  I  suppose. 

Enter  KITTY. 

Phi.  Where  have  you  been,  Kitty? 

Kit.  I  have  been  disposing  of  some  of  his 
honour's  shirts  and  other  linen,  which  it  is  a 
shame  his  honour  should  wear  any  longer. — 
Mother  Barter  is  above,  and  waits  to  know  if 
you  have  any  commands  for  her. 

Phi.  I  shall  dispose  of  my  wardrobe  to-mor 
row. 

Kit.  Who  have  we  here  ?  [ LOVEL  bows. 

Phi.  A  boy  of  Freeman's,  a  poor  silly  fool. 


[Exit. 
Who 
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Lov.  Thank  you.       \ 

Phi.  1  intend  the  entertainment  of  this  even 
ing  as  a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 

Kit.  I  am  your  humble,  Mr.  Philip. 

Pid.  But  I  beg  that  1  may  see  none  of  your 
airs,  or  hear  any  of  your  French  gibberish  with 
'  the  duke. 

Kit.  Don't  be  jealous,  Phil.         [Fawningly. 

Phi.  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,  to  settle 
something  handsome  upon  you  ;  and  with  the 
live  hundred  pounds  which  I  have  already  saved 
in  this  extravagant  fellow's  family. 

Lov.  A  dog  !  [Aside.]  O  la,  la,  what,  have 
you  got  five  hundred  pounds? 

Phi.  Peace,  blockhead. 

Kit.  I'll  tell  >  ou  what  you  shall  do,  Phil. 

Phi.  Aye,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Kit.  You  shall  set  up  a  chocolate-house,  my 
dear. 

Phi.  Yes,  and  be  cuckolded.  [Apart. 

Kit.  You  know  my  education  was  a  very 
genteel  one  ; — I  was  half-boarder  at  Chelsea, 
and  I  speak  French  like  a  native :— Comment 
vous  porter  vous,  Mounsieur ?  [Awkwardly. 

Phi.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! 

Kit.  One  is  nothing  without  French  ;  1  shall 
shine  at  the  bar. — Do  you  speak  French,  boy  ? 

Lov.  Anon. 

Kit.  Anon  ;  O  the  fool !  ha,  ha,  ha.— Come 
here,  do,  and  let  me  new  mould  you  a  little  :— 
you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  wait  upon  the 
gentlefolks  to-night. 

[She  ties  and  powders  his  hair. 

Lov.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  I'll  do  my  best. 

Kit.  His  best !  O  the  natural !  This  is  a 
strange  head  of  hair  of  thine,  boy;  it  is  so 
coarse  and  so  carroty. 

Lov.  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  be  red  in 
the  pole. 

Phi.  $  Kit.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  [Loud  laugh. 

Kit.  There,  now  you  are  something  like. — 
Come,  Philip,  give  the  boy  a  lesson,  and  then 
I'll  lecture  him  out  of  the  Servants'  Guide. 

Phi.  Come,  Sir,  first,  hold  up  your  head  ; — 
very  well  : — turn  out  your  toes,  Sir  ; — very 
well ; — now,  call  coach. 

Lov.  What  is  '  call  coach  ?' 

Phi.  Thus,  Sir,  coach,  coach,  coach.     [Loud. 


Lov.  Coach,  coach,  coach. 


[Imitating. 


Phi.  Admirable  !  the  knave  has  a  good  ear. 
Now,  Sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Lov.  Oh  la !  1  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my 
life. 

Phi.  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  begin 
now  ;  what's  a  servant  good  for  that  can't  tell 
a  lie. 

Kit.  And  stand  to  it. — Now  I'll  lecture  him. 

y  rakes  out  a  book.}     This  is  The   Servants' 
uide  to  Wealth,  by  Timothy  Shoulderknot, 
formerly  servant  to  several  noblemen,  and  now 
an  officer  in  the  customs :  necessary  for  all 
servants. 

Phi.    Mind,  Sir,  what  excellent  rules  the 
book  contains,  and  remember  them  well. — 
Come,  Kitty,  begin. 
Kit.  [Reads.}   Advice  to  the  footman  : 
Let  it  for  ever  be  your  plan 
To  be  the  master,  not  the  man, 
And  do — as  little  as  you  can. 
Tvf/fT,    He,  he,  he!   Yes,  I'll  do  nothing  at 
$11.— not  I. 
Kit.  At  market  never  think  of  stealing, 

To  keep  with  tradesmen  proper  deal 
ing  ; 

All  stewards  have  a  fellow-feeling. 
Phi.  You  will  understand  that  better  one 
£ay  or  other,  boy. 


Kit.  To  the  groom  : 

Never  allow  your  master  able 
To  judge  of  matters  in  the  stable. 
If  he  should  roughly  speak  his  mind, 
Or  to  dismiss  you  seems  inclin'd, 
Lame  the  best  horse,  or  break  his  wind. 
Lov.  Oddines !  that's  good ;  he,  he,  he. 
Kit.  To  the  coachman  : 

If  your  good  master  on  you  dotes, 
Ne'er  leave    his    house  to  serve  a 

stranger, 
But  pocket  hay,  and  straw,  and  oats, 

And  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger. 
Lov.  Eat  the  manger  !  he,  he,  he! 
Kit.  I  wont  give  you  too  much  at  a  time. — 
Here,  boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every 
night    and    morning    before    you    say   your 
prayers. 

Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — very  good.  But  now 
for  business. 

Kit.  Right— I'll  go  and  get  out  one  of  the 
damask  table  cloths,  and  some  napkins  ;  and 
be  sure,  Phil,  your  sideboard  is  very  smart. 

[Exit. 

Phi.  That  it  shall ;  come,  Jemmy.       [Exit. 
Lov.  Soh !  soh  !  it  works  well.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  L—The  SERVANTS'  Hall,  with  the 
Supper  and  Sideboard  set  out. 

Enter  PHILIP,  KITTY,  and  LOVEL. 

Kit.  Well,  Phil,  what  think  you  ?  don't  we 
look  very  smart  ?— Now  let  'eni  come  as  soon 
as  they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  for  'em. 

Phi.  'Tis  all  very  well ;  but 

Kit.  But  what? 

Phi.  Why,  I  wish  we  could  get  that  snarl 
ing  cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit.  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Phi.  I  don't  know ;  he's  a  queer  son  of  a • 

Kit.  Oh,  I  know  him ;  he  is  one  of  your 
sneaking  half-bred  fellows,  that  prefers  his 
master's  interest  to  his  own. 

Phi.  Here  he  is. 

Enter  TOM. 

— And  why  wont  you  make  one  to-night,  Tom  ? 
— Here's  cook  and  coachman  and  all  of  us. 

Tom.  1  tell  you  again,  I  will  not  make  one. 

Phi.  We  shall  have  something  that's  good. 

Tom.  And  make  your  master  pay  for  it. 

Phi.  I  warrant  you  think  yourself  mighty 
honest — ha,  ha,  ha. 

Tom.  A  little  honester  than  you,  I  hope, 
and  not  brag  neither. 

Kit.  Harkee,  you  Mr.  Honesty,  don't  be 
saucy. 

Lov.  This  is  worth  listening  to.  [Aside. 

Tom.  What,  Madam,  you  are  afraid  of  your 
cully,  are  you  ? 

Kit.  Cully,  sirrah!  cully?  afraid,  sirrah! 
afraid  of  what  ?  [Goes  up  to  Tom. 

Phi.  Ay,  Sir,  afraid  of  what? 

[Goes  vp  on  the  other  side. 

Lov.  Ay,  Sir,  afraid  of  what  ?  [Goes  up  too. 

Tom.  I  value  none  of  you  :  1  know  your 
tricks. 

Phi.  What  do  you  know,  sirrah  ? 

Kit.  Ay,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Lov.  Ay,  Sir,  what  do  you  know? 

Tom.  I  know  that  you  two  are  in  fee  with 
every  tradesman  belonging  to  the  house.  And 
that  you,  Mr.  Clodpole  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
hanged.  [Strikes  LOVEL. 

Phi.  What  do  you  strike  the  boy  for  ? 
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Lot.  It  is  an  honest  blow.  [Aside. 

Tom.  I'll  strike  him  again. — Tis  such  as  you 
that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

hit.  Come,  none  of  your  impudence,  Tom. 

Tom.  Egad,  Madam,  the  gentry  may  well 
complain,  when  they  get  such  servants  as  you 
in  their  houses. — There's  your  good  friend, 
mother  Barter,  the  old  clothes  woman,  the 
greatest  thief  in  town,  just  now  gone  out  with 
her  apron  full  of  his  honour's  linen. 

Kit.  Well,  Sir,  and  did  you  never,— ha  ? 

Tom.  No,  never :  I  have  lived  with  his  hon 
our  four  years,  und  never  took  the  value  of 
that.  [Snapping  his  fingers.]  His  honour  is 
a  prince,  gives  noble  wages,  and  keeps  noble 
company  ;  and  yet  you  two  are  not  contented, 
but  cheat  him  wherever  you  can  lay  your  fin 
gers. — Shame  on  you! 

Lov.  The  fellow  I  thought  a  rogue,  is  the 
only  honest  servant  in  my  house.  [Aside. 

Kit.  Out,  you  mealy-mouth 'd  cur. 

Phi.  Well,  go,  tell  his  honour,  do  ;  ha,  ha, 
ha. 

Tom.  I  scorn  that ;  damn  an  informer  !  but 
yet,  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  out, 
one  day  or  other  :  that's  all.  [  Exit. 

Kit.  This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Phi.  I'll  do  his  business  for  him,  when  his 
honour  comes  to  town. 

Lov.  You  lie.  you  scoundrel,  you  will  not. 
[Aside .]    O  la  !  here's  a  fine  gentleman. 
Enter  DUKE'S  SERVANT. 

Duke.  Ah  !  ma  chere  Mademseilk  !  comment 
tons  portez  vmis  ?  [Salute. 

Kit.  Fort  bien,  je  vous  remercier,  Mounsieur. 

Phi.  Now  we  shall  have  nonsense  by  whole 
sale. 

Duke.  How  do  you  do,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  Your  grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke.  But  my  dear  Kitty.  [Talk  apart. 

Phi.  Jemmy. 

Lot.  Anon. 

Phi.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  free  of  the  cellar. 

Lov.  Yes,  I  will ;  but  wont  you  ask  he  to 
drink? 

Phi.  No,  no  ;  he  will  have  his  share  by 
and  by.— Come  along. 

Lov.  Yes.  \Exeunt  PHILIP  and  LOVEL. 

Kit.  Indeed,  I  thought  your  grace  an  age 
in  coming. 

Duke.  Upon  honour,  our  house  is  but  this 
moment  up. — You  have  a  damn'd  vile  collec 
tion  of  pictures  I  observe,  above  stairs,  Kitty; 
your  squire  has  no  taste. 

Kit.  No  taste  ?  thaf  s  impossible,  for  he  has 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money. 

Duke.  There  is  not  an  original  picture  in 
the  whole  collection.  Where  could  he  pick 
'em  up  ? 

Kit.  He  employs  three  or  four  men  to  buy 
for  him,  and  he  always  pays  for  originals. 

Duke.  Donnez  moi  votre  eau  de  luce. — My 
head  aches  confoundedly. — [She  gives  a  smell 
ing  bottle.]— Kitty,  my  dear,  1  hear  you  are 
going  to  be  married. 

Kit.  Pardonnez  moi,  for  that. 

Duke.  If  you  get  a  boy,  I'll  be  god-father, 
faith. 

Kit.  How  yon  rattle,  Duke.  I  am  think 
ing,  my  lord,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  see 
you  last. 

nuke.  At  the  play,  Mademseille. 

Kit.  Your  grace  loves  a  play  ? 

Ihikr.  No;  it  is  a  dull,  old-fashioned,  en 
tertainment  :  I  hate  it. 


Kit.  Well,  give  me  a  good  tragedy. 
Duke.  It  must  not  be  a  modern  one  then.— 
You  are  devilish  handsome,  Kate  ;  kiss  me. 
[Offers  to  Iriss  her. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY'S  SERVANT. 

Sir  II.  Oh,   oh !  are  you  thereabouts,  my 

lord  duke  ?   That  may  do  very  well  by  and  by ; 

— however,  you'll  never  find  me  behind  hand. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Duke.  Stand  off,  you  are  a  commoner ; 
nothing  under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

Sir  H.  You  are  so  devilish  proud  of  your 
nobility.  Now,  I  think,  we  have  more  true 
nobility  than  you ; — let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  a 
knight  of  the  shire 

Duke.  A  knight  of  the  shire  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !— 
a  mighty  honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the 
fools  in  the  county. 

Kit.  O,  lud  !  this  is  charming,  to  see  two 
noblemen  quarrel. 

Sir  H.  Why,  any  fool  may  be  born  to  a  title, 
but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  honour 
able. 

Kit.  Well  said,  Sir  Harry,  that  is  good 
morillity. 

Duke.  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  be 
tween  hereditary  honours  and  the  huzzas  of  a 
mob. 

Kit.  Very  smart,  my  lord. — Now,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary 
honours  to  screen  you  from  debt 

Duke.  Zounds !  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Kit.  Hold,  hold  !  I  shall  have  some  fine  old 
noble  blood  spilt  here. — Ha'  done,  Sir  Harry — 

Sir  H.  Not  I. — Why,  he  is  always  valuing 
himself  upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.  We  have  dignity.  [Slow. 

Sir  H.  But  what  becomes  of  your  dignity 
if  we  refuse  the  supplies?  [Quick. 

Kit.  Peace,  peace !  here's  Lady  Bab. 

Enter  LADY  BAB'S  Servant,  in  a  chair. 

Dear  Lady  Bab ! 

Lady  B.  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant. — I  was 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair 
down  stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  ye  do  ? — My 
lord  duke,  your  servant — and  Sir  Harry  too 
— yours. 

Duke.  Your  ladyship's  devoted 

Lady  B.  I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  in 
point  of  time — [Looks  on  her  watch.]  But  I  got 
into  my  favourite  author. 

Duke.  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her 
studies  this  morning. — Some  Avicked  poem. 

L<iily  B.  Oh,  you  wretch  !  I  never  read  but 
one  book. 

Kit.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 

Lady  B.  Shikspur.  Did  you  never  read 
Shikspur? 

Kit.  Shikspur  ?  ShiJcspur  ?— Who  wrote  it  ?— 
No,  I  never  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.  Then  you  have  an  immense  pleas 
ure  to  come. 

Kit.  Well,  then,  I'll  read  it  over  one  after 
noon  or  other. — Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  LADY  CHARLOTTE'S  Maid,  in  a  chair. 

Dear  Lady  Charlotte— 

Ladv  C.  Oh !  Mrs.  Kitty.  I  thought  I  nevt* 
should  have  reached  your  house. — Such  a  fit 
of  the  colic  seized  me— Oh  !  Lady  Bab,  how 
long  has  your  ladyship  been  here  ?— My  chair 
men  were  such  drones — My  lord  duke,  the 
pink  of  all  good  breeding  ! 
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Duke.  Oh !  Ma'am —  [Bowing. 

Lady  C.  And  Sir  Harry— your  servant,  Sir 
Harry.  [Formally. 

Sir  H.  Madam,  your  servant 1  am  sorry 

to  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  Sir.  Remember 
the  park. 

Sir  H.  The  park?  I'll  explain  that  affair, 
Madam. 

Lady  C.  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 
[Scornfully. 

Sir  H.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte  ! 

Lady  C.  No,  Sir ;  I  have  observed  your 
coolness  of  late,  and  despise  you — a  trumpery 
baronet ! 

Sir  H.  I  see  how  it  is  ;  nothing  will  satisfy 
you  but  nobility  :  that  sly  dog,  the  marquis— 

Lady  C.  None  pf  your  reflections,  Sir ;  the 
marquis  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  above  in 
quiring  after  a  lady's  fortune,  as  you  meanly 
did. 

Sir  H,  I,  I,  Madam? — I  scorn  such  a  thing. 
I  assure  you,  Madam,  I  never — that  is  to  say 
— egad  I  am  confounded  !  My  lord  duke,  what 
shall  I  say  to  her?  Pray  help  me  out.  [Aside. 

Duke.  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Aside. 

Enter  PHILIP  and  LOVEL,  loaded  with  bottles. 

Phi.  Here,  my  little  peer — here  is  wine  that 
will  ennoble  your  blood.  Both  your  ladyships' 
most  humble  servant. 

Lov.  [Affecting  to  be  drunk.']  Both  your  lady 
ships'  most  humble  servant. 

Kit.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy 
drunk. 

Phi.  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha, 
ha! 

Loo.  Yes,  I  am  free  ;  I  am  very  free. 

Phi.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of 
wine,  from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokay. 

Lov.  Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you 
may  wait  on  his  lordship  by  and  by. 

Lov.  Thank  you,  Madam.    I  will  certainly 

wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  ladyships  top. 

[Aside  and  exit. 

Phi.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance, 
and  then  to  supper  ?  Have  you  had  your  tea  ? 

All.  A  dance,  a  dance:  no  tea,  no  tea. 

Phi.  Here,  fiddler;  [Calls.]  I  have  provided 
a  very  good  hand,  you  see. 

Enter  FIDDLER,  with  a  wooden  leg. 

Sir  H.  Not  so  well  legged,  Mr.  Philip. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.    Le  drole  f — Harkye,  Mr. which 

leg  do  you  beat  time  with  ? 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh 

Sir  H.  What  can  you  play,  Domine  ? 

Fid.  Any  thing,  an't  please  your  honour, 
from  a  jig  to  a  sonato. 

Phi.  Come  here — where  are  all  our  people  ? — 
[Enter  COACHMAN,  COOK,  KINGSTON,  CLOE. 
I'll  couple  you  ;  my  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty 
Lady  Bab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her  hand 
Sir  Harry,  Lady  Charlotte,  coachman  and 
cook,  and  the  two  devils  dance  together,  ha 
ha,  ha. 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances 
by  and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay  ;  French  dances  before  sup 
per,  and  country  dances  after.  I  beg  the 
duke  and  Mrs.  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 


Duke.   Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my 
poor  gout.    Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  HARRY  bows* 

AIL  Minuet,  Sir  Harry !  Minuet,  Sir  Harry  ! 
Fid.     What    minuet   would    your    honours 
please  to  have  ? 

Kit.  What  minuet  ? Let  me  see play 

Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet. 

[A  minuet  by  SIR  HARRY  and  KITTY; 

awkward  and  conceited. 
Lady  C.  Mrs.  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 
Phi.  And  Sir  Harry  delightfully. 
Duke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 
Phi.  Come,  now  to  supper— a  gentleman  and 
a  lady — Here  fiddler,  [Gives  money.]  wait  with 
out. 
Fid.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour. 

[Exit  with  a  tankard ;  they  sit  down. 
Phi.   We  will  set  the  wine  on  the  table ; 
here  is  claret,  burgundy,  and  champaign,  and 
bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies ;  there  are 
tickets   on   every  bottle — if  any    gentleman 

chooses  port 

Duke.  Port  ?  'Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 
Kit.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you  ? — 
Lady  Charlotte,  pray  be  free ;  the  more  free, 
the  more  welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country. 
The  gentlemen  will  be  so  good  as  take  care  of 
themselves.  [A  pause. 

Duke.  -  Lady  Charlotte,  hob  or  nob ! 
Lady  C.  Done,  my  lord  ;  in  burgundy,  if  you 
please. 

Duke.  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine, 
and  the  friends  of  the  company. 

[They  drink;  a  pause. 

Phi.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper 
all  round.     I  have  a  health  for  you — Here  is 
to  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mis 
tresses. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Loud  laugh ;  a  pause. 

Kit.  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a 
single  gentleman's  service  ? 

Lady  C.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentle 
man  ? 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh. 

Phi.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  Lady  Betty. 

Phi.  Oh !  no — a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  A  health  and  a  sentiment  ? No,  no, 

let  us  have  a  song Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  have  it?— Well  then,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  we  must  call  upon  you  :  will  you  hon 
our  my  muse? 

All.  A  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay,  Sir  Harry's 
song!  Sir  Harry's  song. 

Duke.  A  song  to  be  sure  ;  but  first — prelu- 
dio — [Kisses  KITTY.]  Pray,  gentlemen,  put  it 
about. 

[Kissing  round;  KINGSTON  kisses  CLOE 

heartily. 

Sir  H.  See  how  the  devils  kiss  ! 
Kit  I  am  really  hoarse ;  but — hem — I  must 
clear  up  my  pipes hem-* — this  is  Sir  Har 
ry's  song  ;  being  a  new  song,  entitled  and  cal* 
led,  «  The  Fellow-Servant,  or  All  in  Livery.' 
[KiTTY  sings. 

Come  here,  fellow-servant,  and  listen  to  me 
I'll  show  you  how  those  of  superior  degree, 
Are  only  dependants,  no  better  than  we. 

Chorus.  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agree 
'Tis  here,  fellow-servant. 
And  there,  fellow-servant, 
And  all  in  a  livery. 
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See  yonder  fine  sparft  in  embroid'ry  dress'd, 
Who  bows  to  the  great,  and  if  they  smile  is 

bless'd. 
What  is  he  ?  I'faith,  but  a  servant  at  best. 

Both  high,  &c. 

Nature  made  all  alike,  no  distinction  she  craves, 
So  we  laugh  at  the  great  world,  its  lools  and 

its  knaves, 
For  we  are  all  servants,  but  they  are  all  slaves. 

Both  high,  &c. 

The  fat  shining  glutton  looks  up  to  the  shelf, 
The  wrinkled  lean  miser  bows  down  to  his  pelt, 
And  the  curl-pated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himselt. 
Both  high,  &c. 

The  gay  sparkling  belle,  who  the  whole  town 

alarms, 
And  wjth  eyes,  lips,  and  neck,  sets  the  smarts 

all  in  arms,  [charms. 

Is  a  vassal  herself,  a  mere  drudge  to  her 
Both  high,  &c. 

Then  we'll  drink  like  our  betters,  and  laugh, 

sing,  and  love ;  [move, 

And  when  sick  of  one  place,  to  another  we'll 

For  with  little  and  great,  the  best  joy  is  to  rove. 

Chorus.  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agree, 
That  'tis  here,  fellow-servant, 
And  there  fellow-servant, 
And  all  in  a  livery. 

Phi.  How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke? 

Duke.  It  is  a  damned  vile  composition. 

Phi.  How  so? 

Duke.  O  very  low  !  very  low  indeed. 

•SVr  H.  Can  you  make  a  better  ? 

Duke.  I  hope  so. 

Sir  H.  This  is  very  conceited. 

Duke.  What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Sir  H.  Scoundrel !  you  are  a  rascal :  I'll 
pull  you  by  the  nose  !  [All  rise. 

Dulce.  Look  ye,  friend  ;  don't  give  yourself 
airs,  and  make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies. 
If  you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  H.  Weapons!  what  you  will — pistols— 

Duke.  Done— behind  Montague  House — 

Sir  H.  Done — with  seconds — 

Duke.  Done. 

Phi.  Oh  shame,  gentlemen.  My  lord  Duke ! 
—Sir  Harry,  the  ladies !  fy  ! 

[DUKE  and  SIR  H.  ajf'ect  to  sing;  a  violent 
knocking. 

Phi.  What  the  devil  can  that  be,  Kitty  ? 

Kit.  Who  can  it  possibly  be  ? 
Phi.    Kingston,  run  up  stairs    and    peep. 
{Exit  KINGSTON.]  It  sounds  like  my  master's 
rap.    Pray  Heaven  it  is  not  he  !  [Enter  KINGS 
TON.]  Well,  Kingston,  what  is  it  ? 

King.  It  is  my  master  and  Mr.  Freeman  :  I 


IACT  II. 


Duke.  Pox  take  it,  face  it  out. 

Sir  B.  Oh  no ;  these  West  Indians  are  very 

Phi.  1  would  not  have  him  see  any  of  you 
for  the  world. 

Lov.  [Without.]  Philip— where's  Philip  ? 

Phi.  Oh  the  devil  !  he's  certainly  coming 
down  stairs— Sir  Harry,  run  down  into  the 
cellar— My  lord  Duke,  get  into  the  pantry— 
away,  away. 

Kit.  No,  no  ;  do  you  put  their  ladyships  in 
to  the  pantry,  and  111  take  his  grace  into  the 
coal-hole. 

Visitors.  Any  where,  any  where— up  the 
chimney,  if  you  will. 

Phi.  There — in  with  you. 

[All  go  into  the  pantry  . 

Lov.  [Witht>ut.\  Phihp Philip 

Phi.  Coming,  Sir.  [Aloud.']  Kitty,  have  you 
never  a  good  book  to  be  reading  of? 

Kit.  Yes,  here  is  one. 

Phi.  'Egad,  this  is  black  Monday  with  us; 
sit  down — -seem  to  read  your  book. — Here  he 
s,  as  drunk  as  a  piper.  [They  sit  down. 

Enter  Lov  EL  with  pistols,  affecting  to  be  drunk, 
FREEMAN  following. 

Lov.  Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  where  are  all  my  myrmidons? — What 
the  devil  makes  you  up  so  early  this  morning  ? 

Phi.  He  is  very  drunk  indeed— [As ide.~[ 
Mrs.  Kitty  and  I  had  got  into  a  good  bpolcj 
your  honour. 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  they  have  been  well  employ 
ed,  I  dare  say,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lov.  Come,  sit  down,  Freeman — lie  you 
there. — [Lays  his  pistols  down.]  I  come  a  lit 
tle  unexpectedly,  perhaps,  Philip. 

Phi.  A  good  servant  is  never  afraid  of  being 
caught,  Sir. 

Lov.  1  have  some  accounts  that  I  must  set 
tle. 

Phi.  Accounts,  Sir!  to-night? 

Lov.  Yes ;  to-night ! — I  find  myself  perfect 
ly  clear — you  shall  see  I'll  settle  them  in  a 
twinkling. 

Phi.  Your  honour  will  go  into  the  parlour  ? 

Lov.  I'll  settle  'em  all  here. 

Kit.  Your  honour  must  not  sit  here. 

Lvv.  Why  not? 

Kit.  You  will  certainly  take  cold,  Sir  ;  the 
room  has  not  been  washed  above  an  hour. 

Lov.  What  a  cursed  lie  that  is  !          [Aside. 

Duke.  Philip— Philip— Philip. 

[Peeping  out. 

Phi.  Pox  take  you  ! hold  your  tongue. 

[Aside. 

Free.  You  have  just  nicked  them  in  the  very 
minute.  [Aside  to  LpvEL. 

Lov.  I  find  I  have — mum— [Aside  to  FREE 
MAN.]  Get  some  wine,  Philip — [Exit  PHILIP.] 


peeped  through  the  key-hole,  and  saw  them  j  Though  I  must  eat  something  before  I  drink 
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by  the  lamp-light.    Tom  has  just  let  them  in. 

Phi.    The  devil  he  has!    " 
brought  him  back ! 

Kit.    No    matter   what away  with  the 

things. 

Phi.  Away  with  the  wine away  with  the 

plate.      Here,  coachman,  cook,  Cloe,  Kings 
ton,  bear  a  hand out  with  the  candles 

away,  away.      [They  carry  away  the  table,  Sfc. 

Visitors.  What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we 
d°?,  [They  all  run  about  in  confusion. 

hit.  Run  up  stairs,  ladies. 

Phi.  No,  no,  no.     He'll  see  you  then— 


,  — Kitty,  what  have  you  got  in  the  pantry? 
What  can  have  j     Kit.  In  the  pantry  ?  lord,  your  honour  !  we 
are  at  board  wages. 

Free.  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  meat. 
Lov.  You  shall  have  it — here.  [.Rise.*.]  Open 
the  pantry  door— I'll  be  about    your  board 
wages  !    1  have  treated  you  often,  now  you 
shall  treat  your  master. 

Kit.  If  1  may  be  believed,  Sir,  there  is  not 
a  scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  the  pantry. 
[Opposing  him. 

Lov.  Well,  then,  we  must  be  contented,  Free- 
I  man.    Let  us  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bot 


Sir  H.  What  the  devil  had  f  to  do  here  !        i  t /e  of  wine.' 


[Sits  duicn  again. 
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Lov.  Kitty,  what  voice  is  that? 
Kit.  Nobody's,  Sir — hem— 


Kit.  Had  not  my  master  better  go  to  bed  ?     |     Duke.    Sir— I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
\Makes  si°-ns  to  FREEMAN  that  LOVEI.  is  drunk.  \  known  to  you,  but  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 

Lov.  Bed  !   not  I— I'll  sit  here  all  night—  i  his  Grace  the  Duke  of-- — 

'tis  very,  very  pleasant :  and  nothing  like  var-        Lov.  And  the  impudence  familiarly  to  as- 
iety  in  life  sume  his  title — your  grace  will  give  rne  leave 

Sir  H.  [Peeping.}  Mrs.  Kitty,  Mrs.  Kitty.      to  tell  you,  that  is  the  door— and,  if  ever  you 
Kit.  Peace,  on  your  life.  [Aside.  \  enter  there  again,  I  assure  you,  my  lord  duke, 

—  •••         •    •  •  -•"--*•  will  break  every  bone  in  your  grace  s  skin 

—begone — I  beg  their  ladyships'  pardon,  per- 
aps  they  cannot  go  without  chairs — Ha,  ha, 
a. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha.        [SiR  HARRY  steals  off'. 
Duke.  Low  bred  fellows  !  [Exit. 

Lady  C.  I  thought  how  this  visit  would  turn 
ut.  [Exit. 

Lady  B.  They  are  downright  Hottenpots. 

[Exit. 

Phi.  8f  Kit.  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  take 
away  our  bread. 
Lov.  Five  hundred  pounds  will  set  you  tip 

n  a  chocolate-house you'll  shine  in  the  bar, 

Madam.     I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  your 
uery,  extravagance,  and  ingratitude. 
'hi.  Of  Kit.  Oh,  Sir— good  Sir  ! 
MV.   You,  Madam,  may  stay  here  till  to 
morrow  morning and  there,  Madam  is  the 

book  you  lent  me,  which  1  beg  you'll  read 
night  and  morning  before  you  say  your  prayers. 
Kit.  I  am  ruined  and  undone.  [Exit. 


PHILIP  brings  wine. 

Lov.  Soh— very  well — now  do  you  two  march 
off— march  off,  I  say. 

Phi.  We  can't  think  of  leaving  your  honour : 
for  egad  if  we  do,  we  are  undone.         [Aside. 
Lov.  Begone My  service  to  you,  Free 
man this  is  good  stuff. 

Free.  Excellent. 

[Somebody  in  the  pantry  sneezes. 
Kit.  We  are  undone — undone.  [Aside. 

Phi.  Oh  !  that  is  the  duke's  damned  rappee. 

[Aside. 

Lov.  Didn't  you  hear  a  noise,  Charles  ? 
Free.  Somebody  sneezed  I  thought. 
Lov.    Damn  it !    there  are  thieves  in  the 

house I'll  be  among  'em 

[Takes  a  pistol. 
Kit.  Lack-a-day,  Sir,  it  was  only  the  cat 

they  sometimes  sneeze  for  all  the  world 

like  a  Christian here,  Jack,  Jack  ! he 

has  got  a  cold,  Sir puss,  puss  ! 

Lov.  A  cold  ?  then  I'll  cure  him — here,  Jack, 

Jack  ! — puss,  puss  ! 

Kit.  Your  honour  wont  be  so  rash pray, 

your  honour,  don't [Opposing. 

Lov.  Stand  off— here,  Freeman — here's  a  bar 
rel  for  business,  with  a  brace  of  slugs,  and 
well  primed,  as  you  see — Freeman — I'll  hold 
you  five  to  four — nay,  I'll  hold  you  two  to  one, 
I  hit  the  cat  through  the  key -hole  of  that 
pantry  door. 

Free.  Try,  try,  but  I  think  it  impossible 
Lov.  I  am  a  damned  good  marksman.  [Cocks 
the  pistol  and  points  it  at  the  pantry  door.] — • 
Now  for  it !  [A  violent  shriek,  and  all  is  discov 
ered.}— Who  the  devil  are  all  these  ?— One- 
two — three — four. 

Phi.  They  are  particular  friends  of  mine. 
Sir.  Servants  to  some  noblemen  in  the  neigh 
bourhood. 

Lov.  I  told  you  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Phi.  I  assure  your  honour  they  have  been 
entertained  at  our  expense,  upon  my  word. 

Kit.  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  if  it  was  the 
last  word  1  had  to  speak. 

Lov.   Take  up  that  bottle— [PHILIP    take, 
up  a  bottle  with  a  ticket  to  it,  and  is  going  off.} — 
bring  it  baclr — Do  you  usually  entertain  you 
company  with  tokay,  Monsieur  ? 
Phi.  I,  Sir,  treat  with  wine  ! 
Lov.  O  yes,  from  humble  port  to  imperia 
okay  too  !  [Mimicking  himself 

Phi.  How !  Jemmy  my  master  ! 
Kit.  Jemmy  !  the  devil ! 
Phi.  Your  honour  is  at  present  in  liquo 
but  in  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is  re 
covered,  I  will  set  all  to  rights  again. 

Lov.  [Changing  his  countenance  and  turning 
his  wig.}  We'll  set  all  to  rights  now.  There 
1  am  sober  at  your  service— what  have  you  t 
say,  Philip?  [PHILIP  starts.}  You  may  wel 
start— Go,  get  out  of  my  sight. 


Lov.  But  you,  Sir,  for  your  villany,  and 
what  I  hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not 
stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house  ;  and  here 
comes  an  honest  man  to  show  you  the  way  out 
—Your  keys,  Sir.  [PHILIP  gives  keys. 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom,  I  respect  and  value  you — you  are  an 

honest  servant,  and  shall  never  want  encour 
agement  :  be  so  good  Tom,  as  to  see  that  gen 
tleman  out  of  my  house — [Points  to  PHILIP.]—. 
and  then  take  charge  of  the  cellar  and  plate. 

Tom.  1  thank  your  honour  ;  but  I  would  not 
rise  on  the  ruin  of  a  fellow-servant. 

Lov.  No  remonstrances,  Tom ;  it  shall  be  as 
I  say. 

Phi.  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been  ? 

[Exeunt  SERVANTS. 

Lov.  Well,  Charles,  I  must  thank  you  for 
my  frolic — it  has  been  a  wholesome  one  to  me 
— have  I  done  right? 

Free.  Entirely  ;  no  jud^e  could  have  deter 
mined  better  ;  as  you  punished  the  bad,  it  was 
but  justice  to  reward  the  good. 

Lov.  A  faithful  servant  is  a  worthy  charac 
ter. 

Free.  And  can  never  receive  too  much  en 
couragement. 

Lov.  Right. 

Free.  You  have  made  Tom  very  happy. 

Lov.  And  I  intend  to  make  your  Robert  so 
too. — Every  honest  servant  should  be  made, 
happy. 

Free.  But  what  an  insufferable  piece  of  as 
surance  is  it  in  some  of  these  fellows,  to  affect 
and  imitate  their  masters'  manners. 

Lov.  What  manners  must  those  be,  which 
they  can  imitate  ? 

Free.  True. 

Lov.  If  persons  of  rank  would  act  up  to  their 
standard,  it  would  be  impossible  that  their 
servants  could  ape  them  ;  but,  when  they  affect 
every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  any  low  creature  to  follow  their  ex 
ample. 
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Parthian  and  Tartarian  Soldiers. — Mutes  belonging  to  Bajazet. — Other  Attendants. 
SCENE.— Tamerlane's  Camp,  near  Angoria  in  Galatia. 


PROLOGUE. 

OF  all  the  muse's  various  labours,  none 
Have  lasted  longer  or  have  higher  flown, 
Than  those  that  tell  the  fame  by  ancient  he 
roes  won. 
With  pleasure,   Rome  and  great   Augustus 

heard 

Arms  and  the  man  sung  by  the  Mantuan  bard. 
In  spite  of  time  the  sacred  story  lives, 
And  Caesar  and  his  empire  still  survives. 
Like  him  (though  much  unequal  to  his  flame) 
Our  author  makes  a  pious  prince  his  theme. 
High  with  the  foremost  names,  in  arms  he 
stood, .  [good, 

Had  fought,   and  sufter'd  for   his  country's 
Yet  sought  not  fame,  but  peace,  in  fields  of 

blood. 

Safe  under  him  his  happy  people  sat, 
And  griev'd,  at  distance,  for  their  neighbours' 
fate ;         •  [crown'd, 

Whilst   with    success    a    Turkish    monarch 
Like  spreading  flame,  deform'd  the  nations 

round ; 

With  sword  and  fire  he  forc'd  his  impious  way 
To  lawless  power  and  universal  sway. 
Some  abject  states,  for  fear,  the  tyrant  join, 
Others  tor  gold  their  liberties  resign, 
And  venal  princes  sold  their  right  divine  : 
Till  Heaven,  the  growing  evil  to  redress, 
Sent  Tamerlane  to  give  the  world  a  peace. 
The  hero  rous'd,  asserts  the  glorious  cause, 
And  to  the  field  the  cheerful  soldier  draws. 
Around,  in  crowds,  his  valiant  leaders  wait, 
Anxious  for  glory  and  secure  of  fete  ; 


Well  pleas'd,  once  more,  to  venture  on  his  side, 
And  prove  that  faith  again,  which  had  so  oft 

been  tried. 

The  peaceful  fathers,  who  in  senates  meet, 
Approve  an  enterprise  so  just,  and  great ; 
hile  with  their  prince's  arms,  their  voice  thus 

joiu'd, 
Gains  half  the  praise  of  having  sav'd  mankind. 

Even  in  a  circle,  where,  like  this,  the  fair 
Were  met,  the  bright  assembly  did  declare, 
Their  house,  with  one  consent,  were  for  the 

war; 

Each  urg'd  her  lover  to  unsheath  the  sword, 
And  never  spare  a  man  who  broke  his  word. 
Thus  fir'd,  the  brave  on  to  the  danger  press  ; 
Their  arms  were  crown'd  abroad  with  just  suc 
cess, 

And  bless'd  at  home  with  beauty  and  with 
peace. 

ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.— Before  TAMERLANE'S  Tent. 

Enter  the  PRINCE  of  TANAIS,  ZAMA,  and 
MIRVAN. 

Pr.  Hail  to  the  sun  !  from  whose  returning 

light 

The  cheerful  soldier's  arms  new  lustre  take, 
To  deck  the  pomp  of  battle.    Oh ,  my  friends ! 
Was  ever  such  a  glorious  face  of  war  ? 
See,  from  this  height,  how  all  Galatia's  plains 
With  nations  numberless  are  cover'd  o'er ; 
Who,  like  a  deluge,  hide  the  face  of  earth, 
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And  leave  no  object  in  the  vast  horizon, 
But  glittering  arms,  and  skies. 

Zam.  Our  Asian  world, 
From  this  important  day  expects  a  lord  ; 
This  day  they  hope  an  end  of  all  their  woes, 
Of  tyranny,  of  bondage  and  oppression, 
From  our  victorious  emp'ror,  Tamerlane. 
Mir.  Well  has  our  holy  Alha  mark'd  him 

out, 

The  scourge  of  lawless  pride  and  dire  ambition, 
The  great  avenger  of  the  groaning  world. 
Well  has  he  worn  the  sacred  cause  of  justice 
Upon    his    prosperous    sword.      Approving 
Heaven  [cess ; 

Still  crown'd  the  righteous  warrior  with  sue- 
As  if  it  said,  Go  forth,  and  be  my  champion, 
Thou,  most  like  me  of  all  my  works  below. 
Pr.   No  lust  of  rule,  the  common  vice  pf 

kings, 

No  furious  zeal,  inspir'd  by  hot-brain 'd  priests. 
11  hid  beneath  religion's  specious  name, 
E'er  drew  his  temperate  courage  to  the  field  : 
But  to  redress  an  injur'd  people's  wrongs, 
To  save  the  weak  one  from  the  strong  Op 
pressor, 

Is  all  his  end  of  war.    And  when  he  draws 
The  sword  to  punish,  like  relenting  Heaven, 
He  seems  unwilling  to  deface  his  kind. 

Mir.  So  rich  his  soul  in  every  virtuous  grace, 
That,  had  not  nature  made  him  great  by  birth, 
Yet  all  the  brave  had  sought  him  for  their 

friend. 

The  Christian  prince,  Axalla,  nicely  bred 
In  polish'd  arts  of  European  courts, 
For  him  forsakes  his  native  Italy, 
And  lives  a  happy  exile  in  his  service. 
Pr.  Pleas'd  with  the  gentle  manners  of  that 

prince, 

Our  mighty  lord  is  lavish  to  his  friendship; 
Though  Omar  and  the  Tartar  lords  repine, 
And  loudly  tax  their  monarch  as  too  partial. 
Zam.  Ere  the  mid-hour  of  night,  from  tent 

to  tent, 

Unwearied,  through  the  numerous  host  he  past, 
Viewing  with  careful  eyes  each  several  quar 
ter; 

Whilst  from  his  looks,  as  from  divinity, 
The  soldiers  took  presage,  and  cried,  Lead  on, 
Great  Alha,  and  our  emperor,  lead  on, 
To  victory,  and  everlasting  fame. 
Mir.  Hear  you  of  Bajazet? 
Pr.  Late  in  the  evening, 
A  slave  of  near  attendance  on  his  person 
'Scap'd  to  our  camp.    From  him  we  learn'd, 

the  tyrant, 

With  rage  redoubled,  for  the  fight  prepares ; 
Some  accidental  passion  fires  his  breast, 
(Love,  as  'tis  thought,  for  a  fair  Grecian  cap 
tive,) 

And  adds  new  horror  to  his  native  fury. 
For  five  returning  suns,  scarce  was  he  seen 
By  any,  the  most  favour'd  of  his  court, 
But  in  lascivious  ease,  among  his  women, 
Liv'd  from  the  war  retir'd  ;  or  else  alone, 
In  sullen  mood,  sat  meditating  plagues 
And  ruin  to  the  world  ;  'till  yester  morn, 
Like  fire  thatlab'ring  upwards  rends  the  earth, 
He  burst  with  fury  from  his  tent,  commanding 
All  should  be  ready  for  the  fight  this  day. 
Zam.  I  know  his  temper  well,  since  in  his 

court. 

Companion  of  the  brave  Axalla's  embassy, 
I  oft  observ'd  him  proud,  impatient 
Of  aught  superior,  even  of  Heaven  that  made 

him ; 

Fond  of  false  glory  of  the  savage  power 
Oi  ruling  without  reason,  of  confounding 
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Just  and  unjust,  by  an  unbounded  will  ; 
By  whom  religion,  honour,  all  the  bands 
That  ought  to  hold  the  jarring  world  at  peace, 
Were  held  the  tricks  of  state,  snares  of  wise 

princes, 

To  draw  their  easy  neighbours  to  destruction. 
Mir.   Thrice,  by  our  law  and  prophet,  has  he 

sworn, 

By  the  world's  Lord  and  Maker,  lasting  peace 
With  our  great  master,  and  his  royal  friend 
The  Grecian  emperor  ;  as  oft,  regardless 
Of  plighted  faith,  with  most  unkingly  baseness, 
Has  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  their  absent  arms, 
Without  a  war  proclaim'd,  or  cause  pretended, 
To  waste  with  sword  and  fire  their  fruitful 

fields :  [hell, 

Like  some  accursed  fiend,  who,  'scap'd  from 
Poisons  the  balmy  air  through  which  he  flies, 
He    blasts   the    bearded    corn,   and   loaded 

branches, 
The  lab'ring  hind's  best  hopes,  and  marks  his 

way  with  ruin. 

Pr.  But  see  his  fate  !    The  mighty  Tamerlane 
Comes,  like  the  proxy  of  inquiring,-  Heaven, 
To  judge  and  to  redress.    [Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  TAMERLANE,  guards,  and  other  attendants. 

Tarn.     Yet,    yet  a  little,    and    destructive 

slaughter 

Shall  rage  around,  and   mar  this  beauteous 
prospect ;  [lives 

Pass  but  an  hour,  which  stands  betwixt  the 
Of  thousands  and  eternity,  what  change 
Shall  hasty  death  make  in  yon  glittering  plain, 
Oh,  thou  fell  monster,  war !  that  in  a  moment 
Lay'st  waste  the  noblest  part  of  the  creation, 
The  boast  and  master-piece  of  the  great  Maker 
That  wears  in  vain  th'  impression  of  his  image, 
Unprivileg'd  from  thee. 

Health  to  our  friends,  and  to  our  arms  success, 

[To  the  PRINCE,  ZAMA,  and  MIRVAN. 

Such  as  the  cause  for  which  we  fight  deserves  ! 

Pr.  Nor  can  we  ask  beyond  what  Heaven 

bestows, 

Preventing  still  our  wishes.    See,  great  Sir, 
The  universal  joy  your  soldiers  wear, 
Omen  of  prosperous  battle. 
Impatient  of  the  tedious  night,  in  arms 
Watchful  they  stood,  expecting  opening  day  ; 
And  now  are  hardly  by  their  leaders  held 
From  darting  on  the  foe.     Like  a  hot  courser, 
That  bounding  paws  the  mouldering  soil,  dis 
daining 

The  rein  that  checks  him,  eager  for  the  race. 
Tarn.  Yes,  prince,  I  mean  to  give  a  loose  to 

war. 

This  morn  Axalla,  with  my  Parthian  horse, 
Arrives  to  join  me.     He,  who,  like  a  storm, 
Swept,  with  his  flying  squadrons,  all  the  plain 
Between  Angoria's  walls  and  yon  tall  moun 
tains,  [comes, 
That  seem  to  reach  the  clouds ;  and  now  he 
Louden  with  spoils  and  conquest,  to  my  aid. 

[flourish  of  trumpets 
Zam.  These  trumpets  speak  his  present 


Enter  AXALLA,  who  kneels  to  TAMERLANE. 

Tarn.  Welcome  !  thou  worthy  partner  of  my 

laurels, 

Thou  brother  of  my  choice,  a  band  more  sacred 
Than  nature's  brittle  tie.     By  holy  friendship  ! 
Glory  and"  Fame  stood  still  for  thy  arrival ; 
Mv  soul  seem'd  wanting  in  its  better  half, 
Andlanguish'd  for  thy  absence;  like  a  prophet, 
That  waits  the  inspiration  of  his  god. 
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Ax.  My  emperor  !  My  ever  royal  master  ! 
To  whom  my  secret  soul  more  lowly  bends, 
Than  forms  of  outward  worship  can  express  ; 
How  poorly  does  your  soldier  pay  this  good 
ness, 

Who  wears  his  every  hour  of  life  out  for  you  ! 
Yet,  'tis  his  all,  and  what  he  has  he  offers  ; 
Nor  now  disdain  t'  accept  the  gift  he  brings, 

Enter  SELIMA,  MONESES,  STRATOCLES,  Pris 
oners  ;  Guards,  Kjutes,  fyc.  8fc. 
This  earnest  of  your  fortune.    See,  my  lord. 
The  noblest  prize  that  ever  grac'd  my  arms  ! 

Approach,  my  fair 

Tarn.  This  is  indeed  to  conquer, 
And  well  to  be  rewarded  for  thy  conquest ; 
The    bloom    of  opening  flowers,    unsullied 

beauty, 

Softness,  and  sweetest  innocence  she  wears 
And  looks  like  Nature    in  the  world's  first 

But  say,  Axalla [spring 

Set.  Most  renown'd  in  war, 

[Kneeling  to  TAM. 

Look  with  compassion  on  a  captive  maid, 
Though  born  of  hostile  blood  ;  nor  let  my  birth, 
Derived  from  Bajazet,  prevent  that  mercy, 
Which  every  subject  ofyour  fortune  finds. 
War  is  the  province  of  ambitious  man, 
Who  tears  the  miserable  world  for  empire ; 
Whilst  our  weak  sex,  incapable  of  wrong, 
On  either  side  claims  privilege  of  safety. 
Tarn.  [Raising  her.]  Rise,  royal  maid !  the 

pride  of  haughty  power 
Pays  homage,  not  receives  it  from  the  fair. 
Thy  angry  iather  fiercely  calls  me  forth, 
And  urges  me  unwillingly  to  arms. 
Yet.  though  our  frowning  battles  menace  death 
Ana  mortal  conflict,  think  not  that  we  hold 
Thy  innocence  and  virtue  as  our  foe. 
Here,  till  the  fate  of  Asia  is  decided, 
In  safety  stay.    To-morrow  is  your  own. 
Nor  grieve  for  who  may  conquer,  or  who  lose ; 
Fortune  on  either  side  shall  wait  thy  wishes. 
Sel.  Where  shall  my  wonder  and  my  praise 

begin  ? 

From  the  successful  labours  of  thy  arms  ; 
Or  from  a  theme  more  soft,  and  full  of  peace, 
Thy  mercy  and  thy  gentleness  ?  Oh,  Tamer 
lane  ! 

What  can  I  pay  thee  for  this  noble  usage, 
But  grateful  praise  ?  So  Heaven  itself  is  paid. 
Give  peace,  ye  powers  above,  peace  to  man- 
Nor  let  my  father  wage  unequal  war     [kind  ; 
Against  the  force  of  such  united  virtues. 
Tarn.  Heaven  hear  thy  pious  wish  !— -But 

since  our  prospect 
Looks  darkly  on  futurity,  till  fate 
Determine  for  us,  let  thy  beauty's  safety 
Be  my  Axalla's  care  ;  in  whose  glad  eyes, 
I  read  what  joy  the   pleasing  service  gives 

him. 
Is  there  amongst  thy  other  pris'ners  aught 

Worthy  our  knowledge ! 
Ax.  This  brave  man,  my  lord, 


With  long  resistance  held  the°comblt  dou 


ful- 


ecombt  doubt* 
[faint, 


, 

His  party,  press  d  with  numbers,  soon  grew 
And  would  have   left  their  charge  an  easv 

prey  ; 

Whilst  he  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds, 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and 

firmly  ; 

Nor  yielded,  till  o'ermatcYd  by  many  hands, 
Ho  seem  d  to  shame  our  conquest  whilst  he 

own'd  it. 


Tarn.  Thou  speak 'st  him  as  a  soldier  should 

a  soldier, 

Just  to  the  worth  he  finds.     I  would  not  war 

[To  MON. 

With  aught    that  wears  thy  virtuous  stamp 

of  greatness.  [more, 

Thy  habit  speaks    thee  Christian — Nay,   yet 

My  soul  seems  pleas'd  to  take  acquaintance 

with  thee, 

As  if  allied  to  thine  :  perhaps  'tis  sympathy 
Of  honest  minds ;  like  strings  wound  up  in 
music,  [harmony. 

Where,    by  one  touch,   both  utter  the  same 
Why  art  thou  then  a  friend  to  Bajazet? 
And  why  my  enemy  ? 

Mon.  If  human  wisdom 
Could  point  out  every  action  of  our  lives, 
And  say,  Let  it  be  thus,  in  spite  of  fate 
Or  partial  fortune,  then  1  had  not  been 
The  wretch  I  am. 

Tarn.  The  brave  meet  every  accident 
With  equal  minds.    Think  nobler  of  thy  foes, 
Than  to  account  thy  chance  in  war  an  evil. 
Mon.  Far,  far  from  that:  I  rather  hold  it 

grievous 

That  I  was  forc'd  even  but  to  seem  your  enemy ; 
Nor  think  the  baseness  of  a  vanquish'd  slave 
Moves  me  to  flatter  for  precarious  life, 
Or   ill-bought   freedom,    when    I  swear  by 

Heaven ! 

Were  I  to  choose  from  all  mankind  a  master, 
It  should  be  Tamerlane. 
Tarn.  A  noble  freedom 
Dwells  with  the  brave,  unknown  to  fawning 

sycophants, 

And  claims  a  privilege  of  being  believ'd. 
1  take  thy  praise  as  earnest  of  thy  friendship. 
Mon.  Still  you  prevent  the  homage  1  should 

offer, 

O,  royal  Sir  !  let  my  misfortunes  plead 
And  wipe  away  the  hostile  mark  1  wore. 
I  was,  when  not  long  since  my  fortune  hail'd 

me, 

Bless'd  to  my  wish,  I  was  the  prince  Moneses ; 
Born,  and  bred  up  to  greatness :  witness  the 

blood. 

Which  through  successive  heroes'  veins,  allied 
To  our  Greek  emperors,  roll'd  down  to  me, 
Feeds  the  bright  flame  of  glory  in  my  heart. 
Tarn.  Even  that,   that  princely   tie  should 

bind  thee  to  me, 

If  virtue  were  not  more  than  all  alliance. 
Mon.    I  have  a  sister,  oh,  severe  remem 
brance  ! 

Our  noble  house's,  nay,  her  sex's  pride 
Nor  think  my  tongue  too  lavish,  if  I  speak 

her 

Fair  as  the  fame  of  virtue,  and  yet  chaste 
As  its  cold  precepts ;  wise  beyond  her  sex 
And  blooming  youth  ;  soft  as  forgiving  mercy, 
Yet  greatly  brave,  and  jealous  for  her  honour : 
Such  as  she  was,  to  say  I  barely  lov'd  her, 
Is  poor  to  my  soul's  meaning.    From  our  in 
fancy 

There  grew  a  mutual  tenderness  between  us, 
Till  not  long  since  her  vows  were  kindly 

plighted 

To  a  young  lord,  the  equal  of  her  birth. 
The  happy  day  was  fix  d,  and  now  approach 
ing, 

When  faithless  Bajazet  (upon  whose  honour, 
In  solemn  treaty  given,  the  Greeks  depended) 
With  sudden  war  broke  in  upon  the  country, 
Secure  of  peace,  and  for  defence  unready. 

Tarn.  Let  majesty  no  more  be  held  divine, 
Since  kings,   who    are  call'd  gods,   profane 
themselves. 
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Mon.    Among    t!ie   wretches, 

deluge  swept 

Away  to  slavery,  myself  and  sister. 
Then  passing  near  the  frontiers  to  tne  court, 
(  Which  waited  for  her  nuptials)  were  surpris'd, 
And  made  the  captives  of  the  tyrant's  power. 
Soon  as  we  reach'd  his  court,  we  found  our 

usage 

Beyond  what  we  expected,  fair  and  noble  ; 
'Twas  then  the  storm  of  your  victorious  arms 
Look'd  black,  and  seera'd  to  threaten,  when 

he  press'd  me 

( By  oft  repeated  instances)  to  draw 
My  sword  for  him :  but  when  he  found  my  soul 
Disdain'd  his  purpose,  he  more  fiercely  told  me, 
That  my  Arpasia,  my  lov'd  sister's  fate 
Depended  on  my  courage  shown  for  him. 
I  had  long  learn'd  to  hold  myself  at  nothing ; 
But  for  her  sake,  to  ward  the  blow  from  her, 
I  bound  my  service  to  the  man  I  hated. 
Six  days  are  past,  since  by  the  sultan's  order, 
I  left  the  pledge  of  my  return  behind, 
And  went  to  guard  this  princess  to  his  camp  : 
The  rest  the  brave  Axalla's  fortune  tells  you. 
Tarn.  Wisely  the  tyrant  strove  to  prop  his 

cause, 


By  leaguing  with  thy  virtue  ;  but  just  Heaven 
Has  torn   thee   from  his 
naked 


his  side,  and  left  him 


To  the  avenging  bolt  that  drives  upon  him. 
Forget  the  name  of  captive,  and  I  wish 
I  could  as  well  restore  that  fair  one's  freedom, 
Whose  loss  hangs   heavy  on  thee  ;    yet  ere 

night, 
Perhaps,    we    may    deserve    thy    friendship 

nobler ; 
Th'  approaching  storm  may  cast  thy  ship- 

wreck'd  wealth 

Back  to  thy  arms  :  till  that  be  past,  since  war 
(Though  in  the  justest  cause)  is  ever  doubtful, 
I  will  not  ask  thy  sword  to  aid  my  victory, 
Lest  it  should  hurt  that  hostage  of  thy  valour 
Our  common  foe  detains. 

Mon.  Let  Bajazet 

Bend  to  his  yoke  repining  slaves  by  force ; 
You,  Sir,  have  found  a  nobler  way  to  empire, 
Lord  of  the  willing  world. 

Tarn.  Oh,  my  Axalla  ! 
Thou  hast  a  tender  soul,  a 
And  art  thyself  a  lover  and  a  friend. 
Does  not  this  prince's  fortune  move  thy  tem 
per? 

Ax.  Yes,  Sir,  I  mourn  the  brave  Moneses' 
The  merit  of  his  virtue  hardly  match'd  [fate, 
With  disadventurous  chance:  yet,  prince, 

allow  me, 

Allow  me,  from  thr  experience  of  a  lover, 
To  say,  one  person,  whom   your  story  men- 

tion'd 

( If  he  survive)  is  far  beyond  you  wretched  : 
You  nam'd  the  bridegroom  of  your  beauteous 
sister. 

Mon.  I  did.     Oh,  most  accurs'd  ! 

Ax.  Think  what  he  feels, 
Dash'd  in  the  fierceness  of  his  expectation  : 
Then,  when  th'  approaching  minute  of  posses- 
H;id  wound  imagination  to  the  height,      [sion 
Think  if  he  lives  ! 

Mon.  He  lives,  he  does  :  'tis  true 
He  lives  !  But  how?  To  be  a  dog,  and  dead, 
Were  Paradise  to  such  a  state  as  his  : 
He  holds  down  life,  as  children  do  a  potion, 
With  strong  reluctance  and  convulsive  strug- 

glings, 
Whilst  his  misfortunes  press  him  to  disgorge  it. 

Tom.  Spare  the  remembrance,  'tis  a  useless 
grief, 


whom    that  J  And  adds  to  the  misfortune  by  repeating  ; 
'  The  revolution  of  a  day  may  bring 
Such  turns,  as  Heaven  itself  could  scarce  have 
promis'd,  [thee. 

Far,  far  beyond  thy  wish :  let  that  hope  cheer 
Haste,  my  Axalla,  to  dispose  with  safety 
Thy  beauteous  charge,  and  on  the  foe  revenge 
The  pain  which  absence  gives  ;  thy  other  care, 
Honour  and  arms,  now  summon  thy  attend 
ance. 

Now  do  thy  office  well,  my  soul !  Remember 
Thy  cause,  the  cause  of  Heaven  and  injur'd 
earth. 

0  thou  supreme  !  if  thy  great  spirit  warms 
My  glowing  breast,  and  tires  my  soul  to  arxts. 
Grant  that  my  sword,  assisted  by  thy  power, 
This  day  may  peace  and  happiness  restore, 
That  war  and  lawless  rage  may  vex  the  world 

no  more. 

[Exeunt  TAMERLANE,  MONESES,  STRATOC- 
LES,  PRINCE  of  TANAIS,  ZAMA,MIRVAN, 
and  Attendants. 

Ax.  The  battle  calls,  and  bids  me  haste  to 
leave  thee ; 

Oh,  Selima  ! But  let  destruction  wait, 

Are   there  not  hours  enough  for  blood  and 
slaughter  ?  [it 

This  moment  shall  be  love's,  and  I  will  waste 
In  soft  complainings,  for  thy  sighs  and  cold 
ness, 

For  thy  forgetful  coldness  ;  even  at  Birza, 
When  in  thy  father's  court  my  eyes  first  own'd 

thee, 

Fairer  than  light,  the  joy  of  their  beholding 
Even  then  thou  wert  not  thus. 

Sel.  Art  not  thou  chang'd, 
Christian  Axalla  ?  Art  thou  still  the  same  ? 
Those  were  the  gentle  hours  of  peace,  and 
thou  [join 

The  world's  good  angel,  that  didst  kindly 
Its  mighty  masters  in  harmonious  friendship  : 
But  since  those  joys  that  once  were  ours  are 

lost, 

Forbear  to  mention  'em,  and  talk  of  war  ; 
Talk  of  thy  conquests  and  my  chains,  Axalla. 
Ax.  Yet  I  will  listen,  fair,  unkind  upbraider ! 
Yet  I  will  listen  to  thy  charming  accents, 
Although  they  make  me  curse  my  fame  and 
fortune,  [phies, 

My  laurel  wreaths,  and  all  the  glorious  tro- 
For  which  the  valiant  bleed — Oh,  thou  unjust 

one! 

Dost  thou  then  envy  me  this  small  return 
My  niggard  fate  has  made  for  all  the  mourn 
ings, 

For  all  the  pains,  for  all  the  sleepless  nights 
That  cruel  absence  brings  1 
Sel.  Away,  deceiver  I 

1  will  not  hear  thy  soothing.    Is  it  thus 
That  Christian  lovers  prove  the  faith   they 

swear? 

Are  war  and  slavery  the  soft  endearments 
With  which  they  court  the  beauties  they  ad 
mire  ?  [ing 
'Twas  well  my  heart  was  cautious  of  believ- 
Thy  vows,  and  thy  protesting.    Know,  my 
conqueror,                                     [lima ; 
Thy  sword  has  vanquish'd  but  the  half  of  Se- 
Her  soul  disdains  thy  victory. 
Ax.  Hear,  sweet  Heaven  ! 
Hear  the  fair  tyrant,  how  she  wrests  lore's 

laws, 

As  she  had  vow'd  my  ruin !  What  is  con 
quest  ? 

What  joy  have  I  from  that,  but  to  behold  tbf»«. 
To  kneel  before  thee,  and  with  lifted  eye» 
To  view  thee,  as  devotion  does  a  saint, 
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awful,    trembling   pleasure;    then   to 

swear 

Thou  art  the  queen  and  mistress  of  my  soul  ? 
Has  not  even  Tamerlane  (whose  word,  next 

Heaven's, 

Makes  fate  at  second-hand)  bid  thee  disclaim 
Thy  fears  ?  And  dost  thou  call  thyself  a  slave ; 
Only  to  try  how  far  the  sad  impression 
Can  sink  into  Axal la  ? 

Sel.  Oh,  Axalla ! 
Ought  I  to  hear  you  ? 

Ax.  Come  back,  ye  hours, 
And  tell  my  Selima  what  she  has  done  ! 
Bring  back  the  time,  when  to  her  father  s 

court 

I  came  ambassador  of  peace  from  Tamerlane  ; 
When,  hid  by  conscious  darkness  and  disguise, 
I  past  the  dangers  of  the  watchful  guards, 
Bold  as  the  youth  who  nightly  swam  the  Hel 
lespont  : 

Then,  then  she  was  not  sworn  the  foe  of  love  ; 
When,  as  my  soul  confess'd  its  flame,  and  sued 
In  moving  sounds  for  pity,  she  frown'd  rarely, 
But,  blushing,  heard  me  tell  the  gentle  tale  ; 
Nay,  even  confess'd,  and  told  me  softly,  sighing, 
She  thought  there  was  no  guilt  in  love  like 

mine. 
Sel.   Young,  and  unskilful  in  the  world's 

false  arts, 

1  suffer'd  love  to  steal  upon  my  softness. 
And  warm  me  with  a  lambent  guiltless  flame  : 
Yes,  I  have  heard  thee  swear  a  thousand  times, 
And  call  the  conscious  powers  of  Heaven  to 

witness 

The  tenderest,  truest,  everlasting  passion. 
But,  oh !  'tis  past ;  and  1  will  charge  remem 
brance 

To  banish  the  fond  image  from  my  soul. 
Since  thou  art  sworn  the  foe  of  royal  Bajazet, 
I  have  resolv'd  to  hate  thee. 

Ax.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Hate  is  not  in  thy  nature :  thy  whole  frame 
Is  harmony,  without  one  jarring  atom. 
Why  dost  thou  force  thy  eyes  to  weai  this  cold 
ness  ? 

It  damps  the  springs  of  life.  Oh  !  bid  me  die, 
Much  rather  bid  me  die,  if  it  be  true 

That  thou  hast  sworn  to  hate  me. 

Sel.  Let  life  and  death 
Wait  the  decision  of  the  bloody  field  ; 
Nor  can  thy  fate,  my  conqueror,  depend 
Upon  a  woman's  hate.     Yet,  since  you  urge 
A  power,  which  once,  perhaps,  I  had,  there  is 
But  one  request  that  I  can  make  with  hon 
our. 

Ax.  Oh,  name  it !  say  ! 

Sel.  Forego  your  right  of  war, 
And  render  me  this  instant  to  my  father. 

Ax.  Impossible ! The  tumult  of  the  battle, 

That  hastes  to  join,  cuts  off  all  means  of  com- 
Betwixt  the  armies.  [merce 

Sel.  Swear  then  to  perform  it, 
Which  way  soe'er  the  chance  of  war  deter 
mines, 
On  my  first  instance. 

Ax.  By  the  sacred  majesty  fthee  : 

Of  Heaven,  to  whom  we  kneel,  I  will  obey 
Yes,  I  will  give  thee  this  severest  proof 
Of  my  soul's  voVd  devotion  :  I  will  part  with 
thee,  [thee, 

(Thou  cruel,  to  command  it!)  I  will  part  with 
As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath  and  fear 
ful?  [thing, 
And  trembling  at  futurity.    But  is  there  no- 
No  small  return  that  honour  caa  afford 
For  all  this  waste  of  love? 


Sel.  The  gifts  of  captives  [minds 

Wear  somewhat  of  constraint ;  and  generous 
Disdain  to  give,  where  freedom  of  the  choice 
Does  but  seem  wanting. 

Ax.  What  5  not  one  kind  look  ? 
Then,  thou  art  chang'd   indeed.    [Trumpets.'] 

Hark  !  I  am  summon'd, 
And  thou  wilt  send  me  forth  like  one  un- 

bless'd ; 

Whom  fortune  has  forsaken,  and  ill  fate 
Mark'd  for  destruction.    Thy  surprising  cold 
ness  [down ; 
Hangs  on  my  soul,  and  weighs  my  courage 
And  the  first  feeble  blow  I  meet  shall  raze  me 
From  all  remembrance:  nor  is  life  or  fame 
Worthy  my  care,  since  I  am  lost  to  thee. 

[Going. 

Sel.  Ha  !  goest  thou  to  the  fight  ? 

Ax.  I  do Farewell ! 

Sel.  What !  and  no  more  !  A  sigh  heaves  iu 

my  breast, 

A  id  stops  the  struggling  accents  on  my  tongue, 
Else,  sure,  I  should  have  added  something 

more, 
And  made  our  parting  softer. 

Ax.  Give  it  way. 

The  niggard  honour  that  affords  not  love, 
Forbids  not  pity  •   '>    * 

Sel.  Fate,  perhaps,  has  set 
This  day,  the  period  of  thy  life  and  conquests  ; 
And  I  shall  see  thee  borne  at  evening  back 

A   breathless  corse. Oh  !  can  1  think  on 

that,  [way, 

And  hide  my  sorrows; — No— they  will  have 
And  all  the  vital  air  that  life  draws  in 
Is  render'd  back  in  sighs. 
Ax.  The  murmuring  gale  revives  the  droop 
ing  flame, 

That  at  thy  coldness  languished  in  my  breast : 
So  breathe  the  gentle  zephyrs  on  the  spring, 
And  waken  every  plant  and  odorous  flower, 
Which  winter  frost  had  blasted,  to  new  life. 
Sel.  To  see  thee  for  this  moment,  and  no 
more. —  [ness, 

Oh  !  help  me  to  resolve  against  this  tender- 
That  charms  my  fierce  resentment,  and  pre 
sents  thee 

Not  as  thou  art,  mine  and  my  father's  foe, 
But  as  thou  wert,  when  first  thy  moving  ac 
cents 

Won  me  to  hear;  when,  as  I  listened  to  thee, 
The  happy  hours  pass'd  by  us  unperceiv'd, 
So  was  my  soul  fix'd  to  the  soft  enchantment. 
Ax.  Let  me  be  still  the  same  ;  I  am,  1  must 
If  it  were  possible  my  heart  could  stray,    [be  ; 
One  look  from  thee  would  call  it  back  again, 
And  fix  the  wanderer  for  ever  thine. 
Sel.  Where  is  my  boasted  resolution  now  ? 

[Sinking  into  his  arms. 
Oh,  yes  !   thou  art  the  same  ;  my  heart  joins 

with  thee, 

And  to  betray  me  will  believe  thee  still : 
It  dances  to  the  sounds  that  mov'd  it  first, 
And  owns  at  once  the  weakness  of  my  soul. 
So,  when  some  skilful  artist  strikes  the  strings, 
The  magic  numbers  rouse  our  sleeping  pas 
sions, 
And  force  us  to  confess  our  grief  and  pleasure. 

Alas  !  Axalla,  say dost  thou  not  pity 

My  artless  innocence,  and  easy  fondness  ? 
Oh  1  turn  thee  from  me,  or  I  die  with  blush 
ing- 

Ax.  No,  let  me  rather  gaze,  for  ever  gaze, 
And  bless  the  new-barn  glories   that  adort. 

thee; 

From  every  blush  that  kindles  in  thy  cheeks, 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  and  graces  spring 
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To  revel  iu  the  roses — 't  will  not  be, 
This  envious  trumpet  calls,  and  tears  me  from 
thee— 

Sel.  My  fears  increase,  and  doubly  press  me 
now :  [ther, 

1  charge  thee,  if  thy  sword  comes  cross  my  fa- 
Stop  for  a  moment,  and  remember  me. 

Ax.  Oh,  doubt  not  but  his  life  shall  be  my 
Even  dearer  than  my  own.  [care  ; 

Sel.  Guard  that  for  me  too. 

Ax.  Oh,  Selima  !  thou  hast  restored  my  quiet, 
The  noble  ardour  of  the  war,  with  love 
Returning,  brightly  burns  within  my  breast, 
And  bids  me  be  secure  of  all  hereafter. 
So  cheers  some  pious  saint  a  dying  sinner 
(Who  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  pains  to 
come)  [mercy : 

With  Heaven's  forgiveness  and  the  hopes  of 
At  length,  the  tumult  of  his  soul  appeas'd. 
And  every  doubt  and  anxious  scruple  eas'd 
Boldly  he  proves  the  dark,  uncertain  road, 
The  peace  his  holy  comforter  bestow'd, 
Guides,  and  protects  him  like  a  guardian  god. 

[Exit. 

Sel.  In  vain  all  arts  a  love-sick  virgin  tries, 
Affects  to  frown,  and  seem  severely  wise, 
In  hopes  to  cheat  the  wary  lover's  eyes. 
If  the  dear  youth  her  pity  strives  to  move. 
And  pleads  with  tenderness  the  cause  of  love, 
Nature  asserts  her  empire  in  her  heart, 
And  kindly  takes  the  faithful  lover's  part, 
By  love  herself,  and  nature  thus  betray 'd, 
No  more  she  trusts  in  pride's  fantastic  aid, 
But  bids  her  eyes  confess  the  yielding  maid. 
{Exit  SELIMA,  Guards  follow  ing. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  /.—TAMERLANE'S  Camp. 
Enter  MONESES. 

Mon.  The  dreadful  business  of  the  war  is 

over: 

And  slaughter,  that,  from  y ester  morn 'till  even, 
With  giant  steps,  pass'd  striding  o'er  the  field, 
Besmear'd  and  horrid  with  the  blood  of  na 
tions, 

Now  weary  sits  among  the  mangled  heaps, 
And  slumbers  o'er  her  prey  ;  while  from  this 

camp 

The  cheerful  sounds  of  victory  and  Tamerlane 
Beat  the  high  arch  of  Heaven.    Deciding  fate, 
That  crowns  him  with  the  spoils  of  such  a  day, 
Has  given  it  as  an  earnest  of  the  world 
That  shortly  shall  be  his. 

Enter  STRATOCLES. 
My  Stratocles ! 

Most  happily  return'd  ;  might  I  believe 
Thou  bring'st  me  any  joy  ? 

Stra.  With  my  best  diligence, 
This  night  I  haAe  inquired  of  what  concerns 
you.  [ror 

Scarce  \f  as  the  sun,  who  shone  upon  the  hor- 
Of  the  past  day,  sunk  to  the  western  ocean, 
When,  by  permission  from  the  prince  Axalla, 
I  mix'd  among  the  tumult  of  the  warriors 
Returning  from  the  battle  :  here  a  troop 
Of  hardy  Parthians,  red  with  honest  wounds, 
Confess'd  the  conquest  they  had  well  deserv'd; 
There  a  dejected  crew  of  wretched  captives, 
Sore  with  unprofitable  hurts,  and  groaning 
Under  new  bondage,  follow'd  sadly  after 
The  haughty  victor's  heels.    But  that  which 
fully  Fet, 

Crown'd  the  success  of  Tamerlane,  was  Bajaz- 


Fallen  like  the  proud 
height 


archangel    from    the 


Where  onoe  (even  next  to  majesty  divine) 
Enthroned  he  sat,  down  to  the  vile  descent 
And  lowness  of  a  slave  :  but  oh  !  to  speak 
The  rage,  the  fierceness,  and  the  indignation ! — 
It  bars  all  words,  and  cuts  description  short. 
Mon.  Then  he  is  fallen !  that  comet  which 

on  high 

Portended  ruin  ;  he  has  spent  his  blaze, 
And  shall  distract  the  world  with  fears  no 

more. 

Sure  it  must  bode  me  well ;  for  oft  my  soul 
Has  started  into  tumult  at  his  name, 
As  if  my  guardian  angel  took  the  alarm, 
At  the  approach  of  somewhat  mortal  to  me. 
But  say,  my  friend,  what  hear'st  thou  of  Ar- 

pasia  ? 

For  there  my  thoughts,  my  every  care  is  cen 
tred. 
Stra.  Though  on  that  purpose  still  I  bent 

my  search, 

Yet  nothing  certain  could  I  gain,  but  this  ; 
That  in  the  pillage  of  the  Sultan's  tent 
Some  women  were  made  prisoners,  who  this 

morning 

Were  to  be  offerd  to  the  emperor's  view : 
Their  names  and  qualities,  though  oft  enquir- 
I  could  not  learn.  [ing> 

Mon.  Then  must  my  soul  still  labour 
Beneath  uncertainty  and  anxious  doubt, 
The  mind's  worst  state.     The  tyrant's  ruin 

S'ves  me 
ease. 

Stra.  'Twassaid,  not  far  from  hence 
The  captives  were  to  wait  the  emperor's  pas 
sage. 
Mon.  Haste  we  to  find  the  place.    Oh,  my 

Arpasia ! 
Shall  we  not  meet?  Why  hangs  my  heart  thus 

heavy, 

Like  death  within  my  bosom?  Oh,  'tis  well, 
The  joy  of  meeting  pays  the  pangs  of  absence, 
Else  who  could  bear  it  ? 
When  thy  lov'd  sight  shall  bless  my  eyes  again, 
Then  I  will  own  I  ought  not  to  complain, 
Since  that  sweet  hour  is  worth  whole  years  of 
pain.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  inside  of  a  magnificent  Tent. 
Symphony  of  Warlike  Music.  Enter  TAMER 
LANE,  AXALLA,  PRINCE  O/TANAIS,  ZAMA, 
MIRVAN,  Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants. 

Ax.  From  this  auspicious  day  the  Parthian 

name 

Shall  date  its  birth  of  empire,  and  extend 
Even  from  the  dawning  east  to  utmost  Thule, 
The  limits  of  its  sway. 

Pr.  Nations  unknown, 
Where  yet  the  Roman  eagles  never  flew, 
Shall  pay  their  homage  to  victorious  Tamer 
lane  ; 

Bend  to  his  valour  and  superior  virtue, 
And  own,  that  conquest  is  not  given  by  chance, 
But,  bound  by  fatal  and  resistless  merit, 
Waits  on  his  arms.  •    , 

Tarn.  It  is  too  much  :  you  dress  me 
Like  an  usurper,  in  the  borrow'd  attributes 
Of  injur'd  Heaven.  Can  we  call  conquest  ours  ? 
Shall  man,  this  pigmy,  with  a  giant  s  pride, 
Vaunt  of  himself,  and  say,  Thus  have  I  done 

this? 

Oh,  vain  pretence  to  greatness  !  Like  the  moon 
We  borrow  all  the  brightness  which  we  boast, 
Dark  in  ourselves,  and  useless.  If  that  hand, 
That  rules  the  fate  of  battles,  strike  for  us, 
Crown  us  with  fame,  and  gild  our  clay  with 
honour, 
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Twere  most  ungrateful  to  disown  the  benefit, 
And  arrogate  a  praise  which  is  not  ours. 

Ax   With  such  unshaken  temper  of  the  soul 
To  bear  the  swelling  tide  of  prosperous  fortune, 
Is  to  deserve  that  fortune :  in  adversity 
The  mind  grows  tough  by  buffeting  the  tem- 

Which,  in  success  dissolving,  sinks  to  ease, 
And  loses  all  her  firmness. 

Tarn.  Oh,  Axalla ! 

Could  I  forget  1  am  a  man  as  thou  art ; 
Would  not    the   winter's  cold,   or  summers 

Sickness,  6or  thirst,  and  hunger,  all  the  train 
Of  Nature's  clamorous  appetites,  asserting 
An  equal  right  in  kings  and  common  men, 
Reprove  me  daily  !— No— If  I  boast  of  aught, 
Be  it  to  have  been  Heaven's  happy  instrument, 
The  means  of  good  to  all  my  fellow-creatures  : 
This  is  a  king's  best  praise. 
Enter  OMAR. 

Om.  Honour  and  fame 

[Bowing  to  TAMERLANE. 
For  ever  wait  the  emperor :  may  our  prophet 
Give  him  ten  thousand  thousand  days  of  life, 
And  every  day  like  this.    The  captive  sultan, 
Fierce  in  his  bonds,  and  at  his  fate  repining, 
Attends  your  sacred  will. 

Tarn.  Let  him  approach. 

Enter  BAJAZET,  and  other  Turkish  Prisoners  in 

Chains,  with  a  Guard  of  Soldiers. 
When  1  survey  the  ruins  of  this  field, 
The  wild  destruction,  which  thy  fierce  am 
bition 

Has  dealt  among  mankind,  (so  many  widows 
And  helpless  orphans  has  thy  battle  made, 
That  half  our    eastern  world  this  day  are 

mourners) 

Well  may  I,  in  behalf  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
Demand  from  thee  atonement  for  this  wrong. 
Baj.  Make  thy  demand  to  those  that  own 
thy  power,  [tune 

Know,  I  am  still  beyond  it ;  and  though  for- 
(Curse  on  that  changeling  deity  of  fools  !) 
Has  stripp'd  me  of  the  train  and  pomp  of  great 
ness, 

That  outside  of  a  king,  yet  still  my  soul, 
Fix'd  high,  and  of  itself  alone  dependent, 
Is  ever  free  and  royal,  and  even  now, 
As  at  the  head  of  battle,  does  defy  thee  : 
I  know  what  power  the  chance  of  war  has 

'  given, 

And  dare    thee  to  the  use    on't.    This  vile 

speeching,  [me ; 

This  after-game  of  words,  is  what  most  irks 

Spare  that,  and  for  the  rest  'tis  equal  all 

Be  it  as  it  may. 

Tarn.  Well  was  it  for  the  world,  [met, 

When  on  their  borders  neighbouring  princes 
Frequent  in  friendly  parle,  by  cool  debates 
Preventing  wasteful   war:   such  should  our 

meeting 

Have  been,  had  at  thou  but  held  in  just  regard 
The  sanctity  of  leagues  so  often  sworn  to. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  prophet,   or,  what's 

more, 
That  Power  supreme,  which  made  thee  and 

thy  prophet, 

Will,  with  impunity,  let  pass  that  breach 
Of  sacred  faith  given  to  the  royal  Greek  ? 
Baj.  Thou  pedant  talker  !    ha !   art  thou 

king  [attribute, 

Possess'd  of  sacred  power,  Heaven's  darling 
And  dost  thou  prate  of  leagues,  and  oaths, 
and  propnets ! 


TAMERLANE. 

I  hate  the  Greek  (perdition  on  his  name !) 
As  I  do  thee,  and  would  have  met  you  both, 
As  death  does  human  nature,  for  destruction. 

Tarn.  Causeless  to  hate,  is  not  of  human 
kind :  [mote 

The  savage  brute,  that  haunts  in  woods  re- 
And   desert   wilds,    tears    not    the    fearful 

traveller, 
If  hunger,  or  some  injury,  provoke  not. 

Baj.  Can  a  king  want  a  cause,  when  empire 


Go  on  ?    What  is  he  born  for,  but  ambition  ? 
It  is  his  hunger,  'tis  his  call  of  nature, 
The  noble  appetite  which  will  be  satisfied, 
And,  like  the  food  of  gods,  makes  him  im 
mortal. 
Tarn.    Henceforth  I  will    not  wonder  we 

were  foes? 

Since  souls  that  differ  so  by  nature,  hate, 
And  strong  antipathy  forbid  their  union. 
Baj.  The  noble  fire  that  warms  me,   does 
indeed  [differ, 

Transcend  thy  coldness.     I   am  pleas'd  we 
Nor  think  alike. 

Tarn.  No — for  I  think  like  man, 
Thou  like  a  monster,  from  whose  baleful  pres-    : 

ence 

Nature  starts  back ;  and  though  she  fix'd  her 
stamp  [man, 

On  thy  rough  mass,  and  marked  thee  for  a 
Now,  conscious  of  her  error,    she  disclaims 

As  form'd  for  her  destruction. [thee 

'Tis  true,  I  am  a  king,  as  thou  hast  been :       •  • 
Honour  and  glory  too  have  been  my  aim  ; 
But  though  I  dare  face  death,  and  all  the  dan 
gers 

Which  furious  war  wears  in  its  bloody  front, 
Yet  would  I  choose  to  fix  my  name  by  peace, 
By  justice,  and  by  mercy  ;  and  to  raise 
My  trophies  on  the  blessings  of  mankind 
Nor  would  I  buy  the  empire  of  the  world 
With  ruin  of  the  people  whom  I  sway, 
On  forfeit  of  my  honour. 

Baj.  Prophet,  I  thank  thee. 

Damnation  ! — Couldst  thou  rob  me  of  my  glory, 
To  dress  up  this  tame  king,  this  preaching 

dervis  ? 

Unfit  for  war,  thou  shouldst  have  lived  secure 
In  lazy  peace,  and  with  debating  senates 
Shar'd  a  precarious  sceptre,  sat  tamely  still, 
And  let  bold  factions  canton  out  thy  power, 
And  wrangle  for  the  spoils  they  robb'd  thee 
of;  [ardour!) 

Whilst  I,  (curse  on  the  power  that  stops  my 
Would,  like  a  tempest,  rusn  amidst  the  nations, 
Be  greatly  terrible,  and  deal,  like  Alha, 
My  angry  thunder  on  the  frighted  world. 
Tarn.  The  World !— 'twould  be  too  little  for 
thy  pride : 

Thou  wouldst  scale  Heaven 

Baj.  I  would  : — Away !  my  soul 
Disdains  thy  conference. 

Tarn.  Thou  vain,  rash  thing, 
That,  with  gigantic  insolence,  hast  dar'd 
To  lift  thy  wretched  self  above  the  stars, 
And  mate  with  power  Almighty  :  Thou  art 

fallen ! 
Baj.  'Tis  false  !  I  am  not  fallen  from  aught 

I  have  been ; 

At  least  my  soul  resolves  to  keep  her  state, 
And  scorns  to  take  acquaintance  with  ill  for 
tune. 
Tarn.    Almost   beneath    my  pity  art  thou 

fallen ; 
Since,  while  th'  avenging  hand  of  Heaven  is 

on  thee, 
And  presses  to  the  dust  thy  swelling  sou) 
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Fool-hardy,  with  the  stronger  Uiou  contendest. 
To  what  vast  heights  had   thy  tumultuous 

temper 
Been  hurried,  if  success   had   crown'd  thy 

wishes :  [quer'd  ? 

Say,  what  had  I  to  expect,  if  thou  hadst  con- 

Baj.   Oh,  glorious  thought !  By  Heaven  I 

will  enjoy  it, 

Though  but  in  fancy,  imagination  shall 
Make  room  to  entertain  the  vast  idea. 
Oh  !  had  I  been  the  master  but  of  yesterday, 
The  world,  the  world  had  felt  me;  and  for 

thee, 

I  had  us'd  thee,  as  thou  art  to  me — a  dog, 
The  object  of  my  scorn  and  mortal  hatred  : 
I  would  have  taught  thy  neck  to  know  my 

weight, 

And  mounted  from  that  footstool  to  my  saddle : 
Then,  when  thy  daily  servile  task  was  done, 
I  would  have  caged  thee,  for  the  scorn  of  slaves, 
'Till  thou  hadst  begg'd  to  die  ;  and  even  that 

I  had  denied  thee.    Now  thou  know'st  m\ 
And  question  me  no  farther.  [mind. 

Tarn.  Well  dost  thou  teach  me 
What  justice  should  exact  from  thee.  Man 
kind  [thee  : 
With  one  consent,  cry  out  for  vengeance  on 
Loudly  they  call  to  cut  off  this  league-breaker, 
This  wild  destroyer,  from  the  face  of  earth. 

Baj.  Do  it,  and  rid  thy  shaken  soul  at  once 
Of  its  worst  fear. 

Tarn.  Why  slept  the  thunder 
That  should  have  arm'd  the  idol  deity, 
And  given  thee  power,  ere  y ester  sun  was  set, 
To  shake  the  soul  of  Tamerlane.    Hadst  thou 

an  arm 
To  make  thee  fear'd,  thou  shouldst  have  prov'd 

it  on  me, 

Amidst  the  sweat  and  blood  of  yonder  field, 
When  through  the  tumult  of  the  war  I  sought 
Fenc'd  in  with  nations.  [thee, 

Baj.  Curse  upon  the  stars 
That  fated  us  to  different  scenes  of  slaughter  ! 

Oh  !  could  my  sword  have  met  thee ! 

Tarn.  Thou  hadst  then, 

As  now,  been  in  my  power,  and  held  thy  life 
Dependent  on  my  gift — Yes,  Bajazet, 
I  bid  thee  live. — So  much  my  soul  disdains 
That  thou  shouldst  think  I  can  fear  aught  bul 

Heaven  : 
Nay  more ;    couldst  thou    forget  thy  brutal 

fierceness, 

And  form  thyself  to  manhood,  I  would  bid  thee 
Live,  and  be  still  a  king,  that  thou  mayest 
learn  [ing 

What  man  should  be  to  man,  in  war  remember- 
The  common  tie  and  brotherhood  of  kind. 
This  royal  tent,  with  such  of  thy  domestics 
As  can  be  found,  shall  wait  upon  thy  service  ; 
Nor  will  I  use  my  fortune  to  demand 
Hard  terms  of  peace,  but  such  as  thou  mayst 

offer 
With  honour,  I  with  honour  may  receive. 

[TAM.  Makes  signs  to  an  officer,  who  un 
binds  BAJAZET. 
Bnj.   Ha  !   sayest  thou- — no — our  prophet's 

vengeance  blast  me, 

If  thou  sli alt  buy  my  friendship  with  thy  em 
pire,  [talker  ! 
Damnation    on  thee !    thou  smooth  fawning 
Give  me  again  my  chains,  that  I  may  curse 

thee, 

And  gratify  my  rage  :  or,  if  thou  wilt 
Be  a  vain  fool,  and  play  with  thy  perdition, 
Remember  I'm  .thy  foe,  and  hate  thee  deadly. 
Thy  folly  on  thy  head  ! 


Tarn.  Be  still  my  foe. 
Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleas'd  in  doing 

Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favours 
Are  barren  in  return  :  thy  stubborn  pride, 
That  spurns  the  gentle  office  of  humanity, 
Shall  in  my  honour  own,  and  thy  despite, 
I  have  done  as  I  ought.    Virtue  still  does 
With  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard, 
Where  abject  souls  do  good,  and  hope  reward  : 
Above  the  worthless  trophies  men  can  raise, 
She    seeks    not   honours,    wealth,   nor   airy 

praise, 

But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays. 
[Exeunt  TAMERLANE,  AXALLA,  PRINCE  of 
TANAIS,  MIRVAN,  ZAMA,  and  Attendants. 
Bqj.  Come,  lead  me  to  my  dungeon  ;  plunge 

me  down 

Deep  from  the  hated  sight  of  man  and  day, 
Where,  under  covert  of  the  friendly  darkness, 
My  soul  may  brood,  at  leisure,  o'er  its  anguish. 
Om.   Our  royal  master  would  with  noble 

usage,  [hope — 

Make  your  misfortunes  light:  he   bids  you 

Baj.  I  tell  thee,  slave,  I  have  shook  hands 

with  hope, 
And  all  my  thoughts  are  rage,  despair,  and 

horror.  [me ! 

Ha !  wherefore  am  I  thus  ! — Perdition  seize 
But  my  cold  blood  runs  shivering  to  my  heart, 
As  at  some  phantom,  that  in  dead  of  night, 
With  dreadful  action  stalks  around  our  beds. 
The  rage  and  fiercer  passions  of  my  breast 
Are  lost  in  new  confusion. 

Enter  HALY. 

Arpasia !— Haly ! 

Ha.  Oh,  emperor  !  for  whose  hard  fate  our 
het 


And  all  the  heroes  of  thy  sacred  race 
Are  sad  in  paradise,  thy  faithful  Haly, 
The  slave  of  all  thy  pleasures,  in  this  ruin, 
This  universal  shipwreck  of  thy  fortunes, 

Enter  ARPASIA. 

Has  gathered  up  this  treasure  for  thy  arms  : 
Nor  even  the  victor,  haughty  Tamerlane, 
(By  whose  command  once  more  thy  slave  be 
holds  thee) 

Denies  this  blessing  to  thee,  but,  with  honour 
Renders  thee  back  thy  queen,  thy  beauteous 

bride. 
Baj.  Oh  !  had  her  eyes,  with  pity,  seen  my 

sorrows, 

Had  she  the  softness  of  a  tender  bride, 
Heaven  could  not  have  bestow'd  a  greater 

blessing, 

And  love  had  made  amends  for  loss  of  empire 
But  see,  what  fury  dwells  upon  her  charms  ! 
What  lightning  flashes  from  ner  angry  eyes  ! 
With  a  malignant  joy  she  views  my  ruin : 
Even  beauteous  in  her  hatred,  still  she  charms 

me, 

And  awes  my  fierce  tumultuous  soul  to  love. 
Arp.  And  darest  thou  hope,  thou  tyrant! 

ravisher ! 

That  Heaven  has  any  joy  in  store  for  thee  ? 
Look  back  upon  the  sum  of  thy  past  life, 
Where  tyranny,  oppression,  and  injustice, 
Perjury,  murders,  swell  the  black  account  j 
Where  lost  Arpasia's  wrongs  stand  bleeding 

fresh,  [thee; 

Thy  last  recorded  crime.  But  Heaven  has  found 
At  length  the  tardy  vengeance  has  o'erta'en 

thee. 
My  weary  soul  shall  bear  a  little  longer 
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The  pain  of  life,  to  call  for  justice  on  thee  : 
That  once  complete,  sink  to  the  peaceful  grave, 
And  lose  the  memory  of  my  wrongs  and  thee. 
Btij.  Thou  railest !  I  thank  thee  for  it— Be 

perverse, 

And  muster  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul ; 
Goad  me  with  curses,  be  a  very  wife, 
That  I  may  fling  off  this  tame  love,  and  hate 
thee. 

Enter  MONESES. 

Ha  !  keep  thy  temper,  hear  ;  nor  lake  alarm 
At  a  slave's  presence.  [BAJAZET  starting. 

Mon.  It  is  Arpasia !— Leave  me,  thou  cold 

fear. 

Sweet  as  the  rosy  morn  she  breaks  upon  me, 
And  sorrow,  like  the  night's  unwholesome 

shade, 

Gives  way  before  the  golden  dawn  she  brings. 
Baj.  [Advancing  towards  him.]  Ha,  Christian  ! 

Is  it  well  that  we  meet  thus  ? 
Is  this  thy  faith  ? 

Mon.  Why  does  thy  frowning  brow 
Put  on  this  form  of  fury  ?  Is  it  strange    [tune, 
We  should  meet  here  companions  in  misfor- 
The  captives  in  one  common  chance  of  war? 
Nor  shouldst  thou  wonder  that  my  sword  has 

fail'd 

Before  the  fortune  of  victorious  Tamerlane, 
When  thou,  with  nations   like    the    sanded 

shore^ 

With  half  the  warring  world  upon  thy  side, 
Could  not  stand  up  against  his  dreadful  battle, 
That  crush'd  thee  with  its  shock.    Thy  men 

can  witness, 

Those  cowards  that  forsook  me  in  the  combat, 
My  sword  was  not  un  active. 

Baj.  No— 'tis  false ; 
Where  is  my  daughter,   thou   vile    Greek'; 

Thou  hast 

Betray'd  her  to  the  Tartar;  or  even  worse, 
Pale  with  thy  fjpar,  didst  lose  her  like  a  cow 
ard  ;  blame 
And  like  a  coward    now,   would    cast  the 
On  fortune  and  ill  stars. 

Mon.  Ha !  saidst  thou,  like  a  coward  ; 
"What  sanctity,  what  majesty  divine 
Hast  thou  put  on,  to  guard  thee  from  my  rage, 
That  thus  thou  darest  to  wrong  me  ? 
Baj.  Out,  thou  slave, 

And  know  me  for  thy  lord 

Mon.  I  tell  thee,  tyrant, 
When  in  the  pride  of  power  thou  sat'st  on  high, 
When  like  an  idol  thou  wert  vainly  worshipp'd, 
By  prostrate  wretches,  born  with  slavish  souls; 
Even  when  thou  wert  a  king,  thou  wert  no 

more, 

Nor  greater  than  Moneses  ;  born  of  a  race 
Royal  and  great  as  thine.    What  art  thou  now 

then  ? 

The  fate  of  war  has  set  thee  with  the  lowest ; 
And  captives  (like  the  subjects  of  the  grave) 
Losing  distinction,  serve  one  common  lord. 
Buj.  Brav'd  by  this  dog  !  Now  give  a  loose 

to  rage, 
And  curse  thyself;  curse  thy  false,  cheating 

prophet.  [Christian ! 

Ha !  yet  there's  some  revenge.  Hear  me,  thou 
Thou  left'st  that  sister  with  me :— Thou  im 
postor  ! 

Thou  boaster  of  thy  honesty  !  Thou  liar ! 
But  take  her  to  thee  back. 
Now  to  explore  my  prison — If  it  holds 
Another  plague  like  this,  the  restless  damn'd 
(It  Mufties  lie  not)  wander  thus  in  hell ; 
From  scorching  flames  to  chilling  frosts  they 

run, 


Then  from  their  frosts  to  fires  return  again, 
And  only  prove  variety  of  pain. 

[Exeunt  BAJAZET  and  HALY. 
Arp.   Stay,  Bajazet,  I  charge  thee  by  my 

wrongs ! 

Stay  and  unfold  a  tale  of  so  much  horror 
As  only  fits  thy  telling. — Oh,  Moneses  ! 

Mon".  Why  dost  thou  weep ?  why  this  tem 
pestuous  passion,  [name  ? 
That  stops  thy  faltering  tongue  short  on  my 
Oh,  speak  !  unveil  this  mystery  of  sorrow, 
And  draw  the  dismal  scene  at  once  to  sight. 
Arp.  Thou  art  undone,  lost,  ruin'd,  and  un 
done  ! 
Mon.  I  will  not  think  'tis  so,  while  I  have 

thee ; 

While  thus  'tis  given  to  fold  thee  in  my  arms  ; 
For  while  I  sigh  upon  thy  panting  bosom, 
The  sad  remembrance  of  past  woes  is  lost. 
Arp.  Forbear  to  sooth  thy  soul  with  flatter 
ing  thoughts, 

Of  evils  overpast,  and  joys  to  come : 
Our  woes  are  like  the  genuine  shade  beneath, 
Where  fate  cuts  off  the  very  hopes  of  day, 
And  everlasting  night  and  horror  reign. 
Mon.  By  all  the  tenderness  and  chaste  en 
dearments 

Of  our  past  love,  I  charge  thee,  my  Arpasia, 
To  ease  my  soul  of  doubts  !  Give  me  to  know, 
At  once,  the  utmost  malice  of  my  fate  ! 
Arp.  Take  then  thy  wretched  share  in  all  I 

suffer, 

Still  partner  of  my  heart !    Scarce  hadst  thon 
left  [rant, 

The  sultan's  camp,  when  the  imperious  ty- 
Softenihg  the  pride  and  fierceness  of  his  tem 
per, 

With  gentle  speech  made  offer  of  his  love. 
Amaz'd,  as  at  the  shock  of  sudden  death, 
I  started  into  tears,  and  often  urg'd 
(Though  still  in  vain)  the  difference  of  our 

faiths. 

At  last,  as  flying  to  the  utmost  refuge, 
With  lifted  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  I  own'd 
The  fraud ;  which  when  we  first  were  made 

his  prisoners, 

Conscious  of  my  unhappy  form,  and  fearing 
For  thy  dear  life,  I  forc'cl  thee  to  put  on 


Thy  borrow'd  name  of  brother,  mine  of  sister; 
Hiding  beneath  that  veil  the  nearer  tie 
Our  mutual  vows  had  made  before  the  priest. 
Kindling  to  rage  at  hearing  of  my  story, 
Then,  be  it  so,  he  cried :  Think'st  thou  thy 

vows,  [ties  ? 

Given  to  a  slave,  shall  bar  me  from  thy  beau- 
Then  bade  the  priest  pronounce  the  marriage 

rites : 
Which  he  perform'd ;  whilst,  shrieking  with 

despair,  [me. 

I  call'd,  in  vain,  the  powers  of  Heaven  to  aid 

Mon.  Villain  !  Imperial  villain  ! Oh,  the 

coward !  [power, 

Aw'd  by  his  guilt,  though  back'd  by  force  and 
He  durst  not,  to  my  face,  avow  his  purpose  ; 
But,  in  my  absence,  like  a  lurking  thief, 
Stole  on  my  treasure,  and  at  once  undid  me. 
Arp.  Had  they  not  kept  me  from  the  means 

of  death, 

Forgetting  all  the  rules  cf  Christian  suffering, 
I  had  done  a  desperate  murder  on  my  soul, 
Ere  the  rude  slaves,  that  waited  on  his  will, 

Had  forc'd  me  to  his 

Mon.  Stop  thee  there,  Arpasia, 
And  bar  my  fancy  from  the  guilty  scene  ! 
Let  not  thought  enter,  lest  the  busy  mind 
Should  muster  such  a  train  of  monstrous 

images 
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As  would  distract  me.    Oh !  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Thou  lovely  hoard  of  sweets,  where  all  ray  joys 
Were  treasur'd  up,  to  have  thee  rifled  thus  ! 
Thus  torn  untasted  from  my  eager  wishes ! 
But  I  will  have  thee  from  him.    Tamerlane 
(The  sovereign  judge  of  equity  on  earth) 
Shall  do  me  justice  on  this  mighty  robber, 
And  render  back  thy  benuties  to  Moneses. 
Arp.  A ijd  who  shall  render  back  my  peace, 

my  honour, 

The  spotless  whiteness  of  my  virgin  sou'l  ? 
Ah  !  no,  Moneses — Think  not  I  will  ever 
Bring  a  polluted  love  to  thy  chaste  arms  : 
I  am  the  tyrant's  wife.     Oh,  fatal  title  ! 
And  in  the  sight  of  all  the  saints,  have  sworn, 
By  honour,  womanhood,  and  blushing  shame, 
To  know  no  second  bride-bed  but  my  grave. 
Mon.  I  swear  it  must  not  be,  since  still  my 

eye 

Finds  thee  as  heavenly  white,  as  angel  pure, 
As  in  the  earliest  hours  of  life  thou  wert: 
Nor  art  thou  his,  but  mine;   thy  first  vows 
mine, 

Thy  soul  is  mine 

Arp.  Oh  !  think  not,  that  the  power 
Of  most  persuasive  eloquence  can  make  me 
Forget  1  ve  been  another's,  been  his  wife. 
Now,  by  my  blushes,  by  the  strong  confusion 
And  anguish  of  my  heart,  kpare  me,  Moneses, 
Nor  urge  my  trembling  virtue  to  the  precipice. 
Shortly,  oh"!  very  shortly,  if  my  sorrows 
.  Divine  aright,  and  Heaven  be  gracious  to  me, 
Death  shall  dissolve  the  fatal  obligation, 
And  give  me  up  to  peace,  to  that  bless'd  place 
W  here  the  good  rest  from  care  and  anxious  life. 
Mon.  Oh,  teach  me,  thou  fair  saint,  like  thee 

to  suffer  i 

Teach  me,  with  hardy  piety,  to  combat 
The  present  ills  ;  instruct  my  eyes  to  pass 
The  narrow  bounds  of  life,  this  land  of  sorrow, 
And,  with  bold  hopes,  to  view  the  realms  be 
yond 

Those  distant  beauties  of  the  future  state. 
Tell  me,  Arpasia — say,  what  joys  are  those 
That  wait  to  crown  the  wretch  who  suffers 

here? 

Oh  !  tell  me,  and  sustain  my  failing  faith. 
Arp.  Imagine  somewhat  exquisitely  fine, 
Which  fancy  cannot  paint,  which  the  pleas'd 

mind 

Can  barely  know,  unable  to  describe  it ; 
Imagine  'tis  a  tract  of  endless  joys 
Without  satiety  or  interruption  ; 
Imagine  'tis  to  meet,  and  part  no  more. 
Mon.  Grant,  gentle  Heaven,  that  such  may 

be  our  lot ! 

Let  us  be  bless'd  together. — Oh,  my  soul ! 
Build  on  that  hope,  and  let  it  arm  thy  cour 
age 

To  struggle  with  the  storm  that  parts  us  now. 
Arp.    Yes,  my  Moneses !    now  the  surges 

rise, 

The  swelling  sea  breaks  in  between  our  barks 
And  drives  us  to  our  fate  on  different  rocks. 

Farewell ! My  soul  lives  with  thee. 

A/on.  Death  is  parting, 
Tis  the  last  sad  adieu  'twixt  soul  and  body. 

But  this  is  somewhat  worse My  joy,  mj 

comfort, 

All  that  was  left  in  life,  fleets  after  thee  ; 
y  aching  sight  hangs  on  thy  parting  beauties 
\y  lovely  eyes,  all  drown'd  in  floods  of  sor 

row, 

o  sinks  the  setting  sun  beneath  the  waves, 
And  leaves  the  traveller,  in  pathless  woods, 

Benighted  and  forlorn Thus,  with  sad  eyes 

Westward  he  turns,  to  mark  the  light's  decay 


["ill,  having  lost  the  last  faint  glimpse  of  day, 
Cheerless,  in  darkness,  he  pursues  his  way. 
[Exeunt  MONESES  and  ARPASIA,  severally' 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— The  Inside  of  the  royal  Tent. 

Enter  AXALLA,  SELIMA,  and  Women  Attend* 
ants. 

Ax.  Can  there  be  aught  in  love  beyond  this 

proof, 

This  wonderous  proof,  I  give  thee  of  my  faith  ? 
To  tear  thee  from  my  bleeding  bosom  thus  ! 
To  rend  the  strings  of  life,  to  set  thee  free, 
And  yield  thee  to  a  cruel  father's  power, 
Foe  to  my  hopes1.    What  canst  thou  pay  me 
back,  [ness  ? 

What  but  thyself,  thou  angel,  for  this  fond- 
Sel.  Thou  dost  upbraid  me,  beggar  as  I  am, 
And  urge  me  with  my  poverty  ol  love. 
Perhaps  thou  think'st  'tis  nothing  for  a  maid 
To  struggle  through  the  niceness  of  her  sex, 
The  blushes  and  the  fears,  and  own  she  loves. 
Thou  think'st  'tis  nothing  for  my  artless  heart 
To  own  my  weakness,  and  confess  thy  tri 
umph. 
Ax.  Oh !   yes  I  own  it ;  my  charm'd  ears 

ne'er  knew 

A  sound  of  so  much  rapture,  so  much  joy. 
Not  voices,  instruments,  nor  warbling  birds, 
Not  winds,  not  murmuring  waters  join'd  in 

concert, 

Not  tuneful  nature,  not  th' according  spheres, 
Utter  such  harmony,  as  when  my  Selitna, 
With  downcast  looks  aud  blushes,  said — I 

love. 
Sel.  And  yet  thou  say'st,  I  am  a  niggard  to 

thee. 

I  swear  the  balance  shall  be  held  between  us, 
And  love  be  judge,  if,  after  all  the  tenderness, 
Tears  and  confusion  of  my  virgin  soul, 
Thou  shouldst  complain  of  aught,  unjust  Ax- 

alla. 

Ax.  Why  was  lever  bless'd!— Why  is  re 
membrance 

Rich  with  a  thousand  pleasing  images 
Of  past  enjoyments,  since  'tis  but  plague  to  me  ? 
When  thou  art  mine  no  more,  what  will  it 

ease  me 

To  think  of  all  the  golden  minutes  past, 
To  think  that  thou  wert  kind,  and  I  was 

happy  ? 

But  like  an  angel  fallen  from  bliss,  to  curse 
My  present  state,  and  mourn  the  heaven  I've 

lost. 

Sel.  Hope  better  for  us  both  ;  nor  let  thy 
Like  an  unlucky  omen,  cross  my  way.    [fears, 
My  father,  rough  and  stormy  in  his  nature, 
To  me  was  always  gentle,  and,  with  fondness 
Paternal,  ever  met  me  with  a  blessing. 
Oft,  when  offence  had  stirr'd  him  to  such  fury, 
That  not  grave  counsellors  for  wisdom  fam'd, 
Nor  hardy  captains  that  had  fought  his  battles, 
Presum'd  to  speak,    but  struck  with  awful 
dread,  [me, 

Were  hush'd  as  death ;  yet  has  he  smil'd  on 
Kiss'd  me,  and  bade  me  utter  all  my  purpose, 
Till,  with  my  idle  prattle,  I  had  sooth'd  him, 
And  won  him  from  his  anger. 

Ax.  Oh !  I  know  [pers. 

Thou  hast  a  tongue  to  charm  the  wildest  tern- 
Herds  would  forget  to  graze,  and  savage  beasts 
Stand  still  and  lose  their  fierceness,  but  to 

hear  thee, 

As  if  they  had  reflection,  and  by  reason 
Forsook  a  less  enjoyment  for  a  greater. 
5U 
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But,  oh!  when  I  revolve  each  circumstance, 
My  Christian  faith,  my  service  closely  bound 
To  Tamerlane,  uiy  master,  and  my  friend, 
Tell  me,  my  charmer,  if  my  fears  are  vafn  ! 
Think  what  remains  for  me,  if  tne  fierce  sulUn 
Should  doom  thy  beauties  to  another's  bed  ! 
Sel.  Tis  a  sad  thought :  but  to  appease  thy 

doubts, 

Here,  in  the  awful  sight  of  Heaven,  I  vow 
No  power  shall  e'er  divide  me  from  thy  love, 
Even  duty  shall  not  force  me  to  be  false. 
My  cruel  stars  may  tear  thee  from  my  arms, 
But  never  from  iny  heart ;  and  when  the  maids 
Shall    yearly   come    with   garlands   of  fresh 

flowers, 

To  mourn  with  pious  office  o'er  my  grave, 
They  shall  sit  sadly  down,  and  weeping  tell 
How  well  I  lov'd,  how  much  I  sufler'd  for 

thee: 
And  while  they  grieve  my  fate,  shall  praise 

my  constancy. 

Ax.  But  see,  the  sultan  comes ! My  beat 
ing  heart 

Bounds  with  exulting  motion  ;  hope  and  fear 
Fight  with  alternate  conquest  in  my  breast. 
Oh !  can  I  give  her  from  me  ?  Yield  her  up  ? 
Now  mourn,  thou  god  of  love,  since  honour 

triumphs, 
And  crowns  his  cruel  altars  with  thy  spoils. 

Enter  BAJAZET. 

Baj.  To  have  a  nauseous  courtesy  forc'd  on 
Spite  of  my  will,  by  an  insulting  foe  !  [me, 
Ha !  they  would  break  the  fierceness  of  my 

temper, 

And  make  me  supple  for  their  slavish  purpose. 
Curse  on  their  fawning  arts  !  From  Heaven 

itself 

I  would  not,  on  such  terms,  receive  a  benefit, 
But  spurn  it  back  upon  the  giver's  hand. 

[SELIMA  comes  forward,  and  kneels  to  BAJA 
ZET. 

Sel.  My  lord !  my  royal  father ! 
Baj.  Ha  !  what  art  thou  ? 
What  heavenly  innocence  !  that  in  a  form 
So  known,  so  laved,  has  left  thy  paradise, 
For  joyless  prison,  for  this  place  of  wo ! 
Art  thou  my  Selima  ? 

Sel.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Alas,  my  piety  is  then  in  vain ! 
Your  Selima,  your  daughter  whom  you  loved, 
The  fondling  once  of  her  dear  father's  arms, 
Is  come  to  claim  her  share  in  his  misfortunes ; 
To  wait  and  tend  him  with  obsequious  duty  ; 
To  sit,  and  weep  for  every  care  he  feels  ; 
To  help  to  wear  the  tedious  minutes  out, 
To  soften  bondage,  and  the  loss  of  empire. 
Baj.  Now,  by  our  prophet,  if  my  wounded 

mind 
Could  know  a  thought  of  peace,  it  would  be 

now : 

Even  from  thy  prating  infancy  thou  wert 
My  joy,  my  little  angel ;  smiling  comfort 
Came  with  thee,  still  to  glad  me.  Now  I'm 

curs'd 

Even  in  thee  too.  Reproach  and  infamy 
Attend  the  Christian  dog  to  whom  thou  wert 

trusted. 
To  see  thee  here— 'twere  better  see  thee  dead ! 

Ax.  Thus  Tamerlane,  to  royal  Bajazet, 
With  kingly  greetings  sends :  since  with  the 

brave 

(The  bloody  business  of  the  fight  once  ended) 
Stern  hate  and  opposition  ought  to  cease  : 
Thy  queen  already  to  thy  arms  restor'd, 
Receive  this  second  gift,  thy  beauteous  dau^h- 

ter; 


And  if  there  be  aught  farther  in  thy  wish, 
Demand  with  honour,  and  obtain  it  freely. 

Baj.  Bear  back  thy  fulsome  greeting  to  thy 

master ; 

Tell  him,  I'll  none  on't     Had  he  been  a  god, 
All  his  omnipotence  could  not  restore 
My  fame  diminish'd,  loss  of  sacred  honoar, 
The  radiancy  of  majesty  eclips'd : 
For  aught  besides,  it  is  not  worth  my  care  ; 
The  giver  and  his  gifts  are  both  beneath  me. 

Ax.  Enough  of  war  the  wounded  earth  has 

known ; 

Weary  at  length,  and  wasted  with  destruction, 
Sadly  she  rears  her  ruin'd  head  to  show 
Her  cities  humbled,  and  her  countries  spoil'd, 
And  to  her  mighty  masters  sues  for  peace. 
Oh,  Sultan  !  by  the  Power  divine  I  swear, 
With  joy  1  would  resign  the  savage  trophies 
In  blood  and  battle  gain'd,  could  I  atone 
The  fatal  breach  'twixt  thee  and  Tamerlane  ; 
And  think  a  soldier's  glory  well  bestow'd 
To  buy  mankind  a  peace. 

Baj.  And  what  art  thou, 
That  dost  presume  to  meditate  'twixt  the  rage 
Of  angry  kings  ? 

Ax.  A  prince,  born  of  the  noblest, 
And  of  a  soul  that  answers  to  that  birth, 
That  dares  not  but  do  well.    Thou  dost  put 

on 

A  forc'd  forgetfulness,  thus  not  to  know  me, 
A  guest  so  lately  to  thy  court,  then  meeting 
On  gentler  terms. 

Sel.  Could  aught  efface  the  merit 
Of   brave   Axalla's  name?    yet  when    your 

daughter 

Shall  tell  how  well,  how  nobly  she  was  used, 
How  light  this  gallant  prince  made  all  her 

bondage, 

Most  sure  the  royal  Bajazet  will  own 
That  honour  stands  indebted  to  such  goodness, 
Nor  can  a  monarch's  friendship  more  than  pay 

Baj.  Ha!  know'st  thou  that,  fond  girl?— 

Go— 'tis  not  well, 
And  when  thou  couldst  descend  to  take    a 

benefit 

From  a  vile  Christian,  and  thy  father's  foe, 
Thou  didst  an  act  dishonest  to  thy  race  : 
Henceforth,  unless  thou  mean'st  to  cancel  all 
My  share  in  thee,  and  write  thyself  a  bastard, 
Die.  starve,  know  any  evil,  any  pain, 
Rather  than  taste  a  mercy  from  these  dogs. 
Sel.  Alas!  Axalla! 
Ax.  Weep  not,  lovely  maid  ! 
I  swear,  one  pearly  drop  from  those  fair  eyes 
Would  over-pay  the  service  of  my  life  ; 
One  sigh  from  thee  has  made  a  large  amends 
For  all  thy  angry  father's  frowns  and  fierce 
ness. 
Baj.  Oh,  my  curs'd  fortune  !— Am  I  fallen 

thus  low ! 
Dishonour'd  to  my  face !     Thou   earth-born 

thing!  [eyes 

Thou  clod  !  how  hast  thou  dar'd  to  lift  thy 
Up  to  the  sacred  race  of  mighty  Ottoman, 
W  horn  kings,  whom  even  our  prophet'a  holy 

oil  spring 

At  distance  have  beheld  !  And  \i  hat  art  thou? 
What  glorious  titles  blazon  out  thy  birth  ! 
Thou  vile    obscurity !    ha  !— say — thou  base 

one. 
Ax.  Thus  challeng'd,  virtue,  modest  as  she 

is, 

Stands  up  to  do  herself  a  common  justice  : 
To  answer,  and  assert  that  inborn'merit, 
That  worth,  which  conscious  to  herself  she 

feels. 
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Were  honour  to  be  scann'd  by  long  descent, 
From  ancestors  illustrious,  I  could  vaunt 
A  lineage  of  the  greatest,  and  recount 
Among  my  ikthers  names  of  ancient  story, 
Heroes  and  god-like  patriots,  who  subdued 
The  world  by  arms  and  virtue,  and,  being 

Romans, 
Scorn'd  to  be  kings  ;  but  that  be  their  own 

praise  : 

Nor  will  I  borrow  merit  from  the  dead, 
Myself  an  undeserver.     I  could  prove 
My  friendship  such,   as  thou  might'st  deign 
t'  accept  [^office, 

With  honour,   when  it  conies  with  friendly 
To  render  back  thy  crown,  and  former  great 
ness  ;  [Selima, 
And  yet  even  this,  even  all  is  poor,  when 
With  matchless  worth,  weighs  down  the  ad 
verse  scale. 
Baj.  To  give  me  back  what  yesterday  took 

from  me. 
Would  be  to  give  like  Heaven,  when  having 

finish'd 

This  world  (the  goodly  work  of  his  creation) 
He  bade  his  favourite  man  be  lord  of  all. 

But  this 

Ax.  Nor  is  this  gift  beyond  my  power. 
Oft  has  the  mighty  master  of  my  arms 
Urg'd  me,  with  large  ambition,  to  demand 
Crowns  and  dominions  from  his    bounteous 

power: 

Tis  true,  I  wav'd  the  proffer,  and  have 
The  worthier  choice  to  wait  upon  his  virtues, 
To  be  the  friend  and  partner  of  his  wars, 
Than  to  be  Asia's  lord.    Nor  wonder  then, 
If,  in  the  confidence  of  such  a  friendship, 
I  promise  boldly  for  the  royal  giver, 
Thy  crown  and  empire. 

-Baj.  For  our  daughter  thus 
Mean'st  thou  to  barter?    Ha!    I  tell  thee, 

Christian, 

There  is  but  one,  one  dowry  thou  canst  give, 
And  I  can  ask,  worthy  my  daughter's  love. 
Ax.  Oh  !    name  the  mighty  ransom ;   task 

my  power ; 

Let  there  be  danger,  difficulty,  death, 
T'  enhance  the  price. 

Baj.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
Bring  me  the  Tartar's  head. 
Ax.  Ha! 

Baj.  Tamerlane's! 

That  death,  that  deadly  poison  to  my  glory, 
Ax.  Prodigious  !  horrid  ! 
Sel.  Lost !  for  ever  lost ! 
Baj.  And  couldst  thou  hope  to  bribe  me  with 
aught  else  !  [terms  ? 

With  a  vile  peace,   patch'd  up    on   slavish 

With  tributary  kingship  ? No  ! To  merit 

A  recompense  from  me,  sate  my  revenge. 
The  Tartar  is  my  bane,  I  cannot  bear  him : 
One  heaven  and  earth  can  never  hold  us  both  : 
Still  shall  we  hate,  and  with  defiance  deadly 
Keep  rage  alive,  till  one  be  lost  for  ever : 
As  if  two  suns  should  meet  in  the  meridian, 
And  strive  in  fiery  combat  for  the  passage.— 
Weep'st  thou,  fond  girl?    Now  as  thy  king 

and  father, 

I  charge  thee  drive  this  slave  from  thy  re 
membrance  ! 
Hate  shall  be  pious  in  thee.    Come  and  join 

[Laying  hold  on  her  hand. 
To  curse  thy  father's  toes. 

Sel.  Undone  for  ever ! 
Now,  tyrant  duty,  art  thou  yet  obey'd  ? 
Ther,e  is  no  more  to  give  you.    Oh,  Axalla  ! 
[BAJAZET  lead*  out  SELIMA,  she  looking  back 
on  AXALLA. 


Ax.  'Tis  what  I  fear'd ;  fool  that  I  was  t' 

obey  ! 

The  coward  love,  that  could  not  bear  her  frown, 
Has  wrought  his  own  undoing.    Perhaps  even 

now 

The  tyrant's  rage  prevails  upon  her  fears  : 
Fiercely  he  storms  j  she  weeps,  and  sighs,  and 

trembles, 

But  swears  at  length  to  think  on  me  no  more. 
He  bade  me  take  her.    But,  oh,  gracious  hon 
our  ! 

Upon  what  terms  ?  My  soul  yet  shudders  at  it, 
And  stands  but  half  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
The  head  of  Tamerlane  !  monstrous  impiety 
Bleed,  bleed  to  death,  my  heart,  be  virtue's 

martyr. 

Oh,  emperor !  I  own  I  ought  to  give  thee 
Some  nobler  mark  than  dying  of  my  faith. 
Then  let  the  pains  I  feel  my  friendship  prove, 
Tis  easier  far  to  die  than  cease  to  love. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  //.—TAMERLANE'S  Camp.    Enter  sev 
erally  MONESES  and  PRINCE  O/TANAIS. 

Mon.  If  I  not  press  untimely  on  his  leisure, 
You  would  much  bind  a  stranger  to  your  ser 
vice,  [peror. 
To  give  me  means  of  audience  from  the  em- 

Pr.  Most  willingly  ;  though  for  the  present 

moment  [vate. 

We  must  entreat  your  stay  ;  he  holds  him  pri- 

Mon.  His  counsel,  I  presume  ? 

Pr.  No— the  affair 

Is  not  of  earth,  but  Heaven — A  holy  man, 
(One  whom  our  prophet's  law  calls  such)  a 

Dervis, 
Keeps  him  in  conference, 

Mon.  Hours  of  religion. 
Especially  of  princes,  claims  a  reverence, 
Nor  will  be  interrupted. 

Pr.  What  his  business 

Imports,  we  know  not ;  but  with  earnest  suit, 
This  morn,  he  begg'd  admittance.    Our  great 
master  [Heaven) 

(Than  whom  none  bows  more  lowly  to  high 
In  reyerena  regard  holds  all  that  bear 
Relation  to  religion,  and,  on  notice 
Of  his  request,  receiv'd  him  on  the  instant. 

Mon.  We  will  attend  his  pleasure.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  TAMERLANE  and  a  DERVIS. 

7am.  Thou  bring'st  me  thy  credentials  from 

the  highest, 
From  Alha,    and  our  prophet.     Speak  thy 

message, 

It  must  import  the  best  and  noblest  ends. 
Der.  Thus  speaks  our  holy  Mahomet,  who 

has  given  thee 

To  reign  and  conquer :  ill  dost  thou  repay 
The  bounties  of  his  hand,  unmindful  of 
The  fountain  whence  thy  streams  of  greatness 

flow.  [down 

Thou  hast  forgot  high  Heaven — hast  beaten 
And  trampled  on  religion's  sanctity. 

Tom.  Now,  as  I  am  a  soldier  and  a  king, 
(The  greatest  names  of  honour)  do  but  make 
Thy  imputation  out,  and  Tamerlane 
Shall  do  thee  ample  justice  on  himself. 
So  much  the  sacred  name  of  Heaven  awes  me, 
Could  I  suspect  my  soul  of  harbouring  aught 
To  its  dishonour,  I  would  search  it  strictly, 
And  drive  th' offending  thought  with  fury  forth. 
Der.  Yes,  thou  hast  hurt  our  holy  prophet's 

honour, 
By  fostering  the  pernicious  Christian  sect : 
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Those,  whom  his  sword  pursu'd,  with  fell  de 
struction, 

Thou  tak'st  into  thy  bosom,  to  thy  councils  ; 
They  are  thy  only  friends.    The  true  believers 
Mourn  to  behold  thee  favour  this  Axalla. 
Tarn.  I  fear  me,  thou  out-go'st  the  prophet  s 

order, 

And  bring'st  his  venerable  name  to  shelter 
A  rudeness  ill-becoming  thee  to  use, 
Ot  me  to  suffer.    When  thou  nam  st  my  friend, 
Thou  nam'st  a  man  beyond  a  monk's  discerning, 
Virtuous  and  great,  a  warrior  and  a  prince. 
Der.  He  is  a  Christian ;  there  our  law  con 
demns  him, 
Although  he  were  even  all  thou  speak  st,  and 

Tarn.  'Tis  false;  no  law  divine  condemns  the 

virtuous, 

For  differing  from  the  rules  your  schools  devise. 
Look  round,  how  Providence  bestows  alike 
Sunshine  and  rain,  to  bless  the  fruitful  year, 
On  different  nations,  all  of  different  faiths  : 
And  (though  by  several  names  and  titles  wor- 

Heaven  takes  the  various  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Since  all  agree  to  own,  at  least  to  roeap, 
One  best,  one  greatest,  only  Lord  of  all. 
Thus,  when  he  view'd  the  many  forms  of  nature, 
He  found  that  all  was  good,  and  bless'd  the  fair 

variety. 
Der.   Most  impious   and    profane  !— Nay, 

frown  not,  prince ! 

Full  of  the  prophet,  I  despise  the  danger  [thee 
Thy  angry  power  may  threaten,    I  command 
To  hear,  and  to  obey ;  since  thus  says  Maho 
met: 

Why  have  I  made  thee  dreadful  to  the  nations  ? 
Why  have  1  given  thee  conquest,  but  to  spread 
My  sacred  law  even  to  the  utmost  earth, 
And  make  my  holy  Mecca  the  world's  worship  ? 
Go  on,  and  wheresoe'er  thy  arras  shall  prosper. 
Plant  there  the  prophet's  name  ;  with  sword 

and  fire 

Drive  out  all  other  faiths,  and  let  the  world 
Confess  him  only. 

Tarn.  Had  he  but  commanded 
My  sword  to  conquer  all,  to  make  the  world 
Know  but  one  Lord,  the  task  were  not  so  hard, 
Twere  but  to  do  what  has  been  done  already ; 
And  Philip's  son,  and  Caesar  did  as  much : 
But  to  subdue  t'h'  unconquerable  mind, 
To  make  one  reason  have  the  same  effect 
Upon  all  apprehensions  ;  to  force  this, 
Or  this  man,  just  to  think  as  thou  and  I  do  ; 
Impossible  !  Unless  souls  were  alike 
In  all,  which  differ  now  like  human  faces. 
Der.  Well  might  the  holy  cause  be  carried 

on, 

If  Mussulmen  did  not  make  war  on  Mussulmen. 
Why  hold'et  thou  captive  a  believing  mon 
arch  ?  [curse, 
Now,  as  thou  hop'st  to  'scape  the  prophet's 
Release  the  royal  Bajazet,  and  join, 
With  force  united,  to  destroy  the  Christians. 
Tom.  'Tis  well— I've  found  the  cause  that 

mov'd  thy  zeal. 

What  shallow  politician  set  thee  on, 
In  hopes  to  fright  me  this  way  to  compliance  ? 

Der.  Our  prophet  only-: 

Tarn.  No— thou  dost  belie  him, 
Thou  maker  of  new  faiths  !  that  dar'st  to  build 
Thy  fond  inventions  on  religion's  name. 
Religion's  lustre  is,  by  native  innocence, 
Divinely  pure,  and  simple  from  all  arts ; 
You  daub  and  dress  her  like  a  common  mid- 
tress, 
The  harlot  of  your  fancies  ;  and  by  adding 
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False  beauties,  which  she  wants  not,  make  tho 

world 

Suspect  her  angel's  face  is  foul  beneath. 
And  will  not  bear  all  lights.    Hence!  I  hare 

found  thee. 
Der.  1  have  but  one  resort.    Now  aid  me, 

prophet. 
Yet  I  have  somewhat  further  to  unfold  ; 


Our  prophet  speaks  to  thee  in  thunder— thus— 
['The  DERVIS  draws  a  concealed  dagger, 

and  offers  to  stab  TAMERLANE. 
Tarn.  No,  villain  !  Heaven  is  watchful  o-'er 

its  worshippers, 

[W resting  the  dagger  from  him* 
And  blasts  the  murderer's  purpose.    Think, 

thou  wretch  ! 
Think  on  the  pains  that  wait  thy  crime,  and 

When  I  shall  doom  thee [tremble 

Der.  'Tis  but  death  at  last ; 
And  I  will  suffer  greatly  for  the  cause 
That  urg'd  me  first  to  the  bold  deed. 

Tarn.  Oh,  impious ! 
Enthusiasm  thus  makes  villains  martyrs. 

[Pausing, 

It  shall  be  so— To  die !    'twere  a  reward— 

[mine : 

Now  learn  the  difference  'twixt  thy  faith  and 
Thine  bids  thee  lift  thy  dagger  to  my  throat ; 
Mine  can  forgive  the  wrong,  and  bid  thee  live. 
Keep  thy  own  wicked  secret,  and  be  safe  ! 
If  thou  repenf  st,  I  have  gain'd  one  to  virtue, 
And  am,  m  that  rewarded  for  my  mercy  ; 
If  thou  continuest  still  to  be  the  same, 
'Tis  punishment  enough  to  be  a  villain. 
Hence  !  from  my  sight — It  shocks  my  soul  to 

think  [Exit  DERVIS. 

That  there  is  such  a  monster  in  my  kind. 
Whither  will  man's  impiety  extend? 
Oh,  gracious  Heaven !  dost  thou  withhold  thy 

thunder, 

When  bold  assassins  take  thy  name  upon  'em, 
And  swear  they  are  the  champions  of  thy 

cause? 

Enter  MONESES. 

Mon.   Oh,  emperor!   before  whose   awful 

throne 
TV  afflicted  never  kneel  in  Tain  for  justice, 

[Kneeling  to  TAM. 

Undone,  and  ruin'd,  blasted  in  my  hopes, 
Here  let  me  fall  before  your  sacred  feet, 
And  groan  out  my  misfortunes,  till  your  pity, 
(The  last  support  and  refuge  that  is  left  me) 
Shall  raise  me  from  the  ground  and  bid  me 

Ihe. 
Tarn.  Rise,  prince,  nor  let  me  reckon 

the  worth, 

And  tell  how  boldly  that  might  bid  thee  ask 
Lest  I  should  make  a  merit  of  my  justice, 
The  common  debt  I  owe  to  thee,  to  all, 
Even  to  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the  charter 
By  which  I  claim  my  crown,  and  Heaven' 

Srotection. 
en,  as  to  a  king,  the  sacred  name 
Where'  power  is  lodged,   for  righteous  e 

alone. 
Mon.  One  only  joy,  one  blessing,  my  fo 

heart 

Had  fix'd  its  wishes  on,  and  that  is  lost : 
That  sister,  for  whose  safety  my  sad  soul 

Endur'd  a  thousand  fears 

Tarn.  I  well  remember, 

When,  ere  the  battle  join'd,  I  saw  thee  first, 
!  With  grief  uncommon  to  a  brother's  love, 
Thou  told'st  a  moving  tale  of  her  misfortunes, 
!  Such  as  bespoke  my  pity.     Is  there  aught 


SCENE  /.] 
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Thou  canst  demand  from  friendship'?  Ask,  [      Tarn,  Could  thy  fond  lore  forget 
and  have  it.  I  The  violation  of  a  first  enjoyment 


Mon.  First,  oh !  let  me  entreat  your  royal 

goodness ; 

Forgive  the  folly  of  a  lover's  caution, 
That  forg'd  a  tale  of  folly  to  deceive  yon. 
Said  I  she  was  my  sister  ? — Oh  !  'tis  false  ; 
She  holds  a  dearer  interest  in  my  soul, 
Such  as  the  closest  ties  of  blood  ne'er  knew  ; 
An  interest,    such   as   power,    wealth,    and 

honour 

Can't  buy,  but  love,  love  only,  can  bestow  ; 
She  was  the  mistress  of  my  vows,  my  bride, 
By  contract  mine :  and  long  ere  this  the  priest 
Had  tied  the  knot  for  ever,  had  not  Bajazet — 
Tarn.  Ha  !  Bajazet ! — If  yet  his  power  with 
holds 

The  cause  of»all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  fears, 
Even  gratitude  for  once  shall  gain  upon  him, 
Spite  of  his  savage  temper,  to  restore  her. 
This  morn  a  soldier  brought  a  captive  beauty, 
Sad,  though  she  seem'd,  yet  of  a  form  more 

rare, 

By  much  the  noblest  spoil  of  all  the  field  ; 
Even  Scipio,  or  a  victor  yet  more  cold, 
Might  have  forgot  his  virtue  at  her  sight. 
Struck  with  a  pleasing  wonder,  1  beheld  her, 
"Till,  by  a  slave  that  waited  near  her  person, 
I  learn'd  she  was  the  captive  sultan's  wife  : 
Straight  I  forbid  my  eyes  the  dangerous  joy 
Of  gazing  long,  and  sent  her  to  her  lord. 
Mon.  There  was  Moneses  lost.    Too  sure 

my  heart 
(From   the   first  mention   of  her  wond'rous 

charms) 

Presag'd  it  could  be  only  my  Arpasia. 
Tarn.  Arpasia  !  didst  thou  say  ? 
Mon.  Yes,  my  Arpasia. 
Tarn.  Sure  I  mistake,  or  fain  I  would  mis 
take  thee  ; 

I  nam'd  the  queen  of  Bajazet,  his  wife. 
Mon.    His   queen !   his    wife !    He    brings 

that  holy  title 
To  varnish  o'er  the  monstrous  wrongs  he  has 

done  me. 

Tarn.  Alas !  1  fear  me,   prince,  thy  griefs 
are  just ; 

Thou  art,  indeed,  unhappy 

Mon.  Can  you  pity  me, 
And  not  redress  ?  Oh,  royal  Tamerlane  ! 

[Kneeling. 


But  sorrow  has  disturb'd  and  hurt  thy  mind. 
Mon.  Perhaps  it  has,  and  like  an  idle  mad- 
man, 

That  wanders  with  a  train  of  hooting  boys, 

I  do  a  thousand  things  to  shame  my  reason. 

Then  let  me  fly,  and  bear  my  follies  with  me, 

Far,  far  from  the  world's  sight.     Honour  and 
fame, 

Arms  and  the  glorious  war,  shall  be  forgotten  ; 

No  noble  sound  of  greatness,  or  ambition, 

Shall  wake  my  drowsy  soul  from  her  dead 
sleep, 

Till  the  last  trump  do  summon. 
Tarn.  Let  thy  virtue 

Stand  up  and  answer  to  these  warring  passions, 

That  vex  thy  manly  temper.    From  the  mo 
ment 

When  first  I  saw  thee,  something  wond'rous 
noble 

Shone  through  thy  form,  and  won  my  friend* 
ship  for  thee, 

Without  the  tedious  form  of  long  acquaint 
ance; 

Nor  will  I  lose  thee  poorly  for  a  woman. 

Come,  droop  no  more,  thou  shalt  with  me  pur 
sue 

True  greatness,  till  we  rise  to  immortality. 

Thou  shalt  forget  these  lesser  cares,  Moueses  ; 

Thou  shalt,  and  help  me  to  reform  the  world. 
Mon.  So  the  good  genius  warns  his  mortal 
charge 

To  fly  the  evil  fate  that  still  pursues  him 

Till  it  have  wrought  his  ruin.    Sacred  Tamer 
lane, 

Thy  words  are  as  the  breath  of  angels  to  me. 

But,  oh  !  too  deep  the  wounding  grief  is  fix'd, 

For  any  hand  to  heal. 
Tarn.  This  dull  despair 

Is  the  soul's  laziness.    Rouse  to  the  combat, 

And  thou  art  sure  to  conquer.    War  shall  re 
store  thee  ; 

The  sound  of  arms  shall  wake  thy  martial  ar 
dour, 

And  cure  this  amorous  sickness  of  thy  soul, 

Begun  by  sloth,  and  nurs'd  by  too  much  ease. 

The  idle  god  of  love  supinely  dreams, 

Amidst  inglorious  shades  and  purling  streams; 

In  rosy  fetters  and  fantastic  chains, 

He  binds  deluded  maids  and  simple  swains  ; 


reach  thy  !  With  soft  enjoyments  wooes  them  to  forget 
The  hardy  toils  and  labours  of  the  great : 


Thou  succour   of  the  wretched, 

mercy 

.To  save  me  from  the  grave,  and  from  oblivion  ;    But  if  the  warlike  trumpet's  loud  alarms 
Be  gracious  to  the  hopes  that  wait  my  youth.    I  ^°  virtuous  acts  excite,  and  manly  arms, 
Oh  !  let  not  sorrow  blast  me,  lest  I  wither, 
And  fall  in  vile  dishonour.     Let  thy  justice 
Restore  me  my  Arpasia ;  give  her  back, 
Back  to  my  wishes,  to  my  transports  give  her, 
To  my  fond,  restless,  bleeding,  dying  bosom. 
Oh !  give  her  to  me  yet  while  I  have  life 
To  bless  thee  for  the  bounty.    Oh,  Arpasia  ! 
Tarn.  Unhappy,  royal  youth,  why  dost  thou 

ask 

What  honour  must  deny  ?  Ha  !  is  she  not 
His  wife,  whom  he  has  wedded,  whom  en- 

;^*.?^i  o 


The  coward  boy  avows  his  abject  fear, 
On  silken  wings  sublime  he  cuts  the  air, 
Scared  at  the  noble  noise  and  thunder  of  the 
war.  [Eramt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  /.— BAJAZET'S  Tent. 
Enter  HALY,  and  the  DERVIS. 
Ha.  To  'scape  with  life  from  an  attempt  like 


And  wouldst  thou  have  my  partial  friendship    Demands  my  wonder  justly. 

break  j      Der.  True,  it  may  ; 

That  holy  knot,  which,Ntied  once,  all  mankind    But  'tis  a  principle  of  his  new  faith  ; 

Agree  to  hold  sacred  and  undissolvable  !  **«— t-*ift-«i.-«-*t--_  f. ,. 

The  brutal  violence  would  stain  my  justice, 
And  brand  me  with  a  tyrant's  hated  name 
1  o  late  posterity. 

Mon.  Are  then  the  vows, 
The  holy  vows  we  register'd  in  heaven, 
But  common  air  ? 


Tis  what  his  Christian  favourites  have  inspir'd, 
Who  fondly  make  a  merit  of  forgiveness, 
And  give  their  foes  a  second  opportunity, 
If  the  first  blow  should  miss — Failing  to  servo 
The  sultan  to  my  wish,  and  e'en  despairing 
Of  further  means  i'  effect  his  liberty, 
A  lucky  accident  retrieval  my  hopes. 
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TACT  IV 


Ha.  The  prophet  and  our  master  will  reward 
Thy  zeal  in  their  behalf;  but  speak  thy  pur- 

Der.  /usteentering  here  I  met  the  Tartar 

general, 
Fierce  Omar. 

Ha.  He  commands,  if  I  mistake  not, 
This  quarter  of  the  army,  and  our  guards. 

Der.  The  same.    By  his  stern  aspect,  and 

the  fires 

That  kindled  in  his  eyes,  I  guess'd  the  tumu  t 
Some  wrong  had  rais'd  in  his  tempestuous  soul; 
A  friendship  of  old  date  had  given  me  pnvi- 

To  ask  ofChfs  concerns.    In  short,  I  learn'd, 
That  burning  for  the  sultan's  beauteous  daugn- 

He  had  beggM  her,  as  a  captive  of  the  war, 
From  Tamerlane ;  but  meeting  with  denial 
Of  what  he  thought  his  services  might  claim, 
Loudly  he  storms,  and  curses  the  Italian, 
As  cause  of  this  affront.    I  join'd  his  rage, 
And  added  to  his  injuries,  the  wrongs 
Our  prophet  daily  meets  with  from  Axa  a. 
But  see,  he  comes.    Improve  what  I  shall  tell, 
And  all  we  wish  is  ours. 

[They  seem  to  talk  together  aside. 

Enter  OMAR. 

Om.  No if  I  forgive  it. 

Dishonour  blast  my  name  !  Was  it  for  this 
That  I  directed  his  first  steps  to  greatness, 
Taught  him  to  climb,  and  made  him  what  he 

is? 
When  our  great  Cam  first  bent  his  eyes  towards 

him, 

(Then  petty  prince  of  Parthia^  and,  by  me 
Persuaded,  rais'd  him  to  his  daughter's  bed, 
Call'd  him  his  son,  and  successor  of  the  em- 
Was  it  for  this,  that  like  a  rock  I  stood 
And  stemm'd  a  torrent  of  our  Tartar  lords, 
Whoscorn'd  his  upstart  sway  ?  When  Calibes, 
In  bold  rebellion,  drew  e'en  half  the  provinces 
To  own  his  cause,  I,  like  his  better  angel, 
Stood  by  his  shaking  throne,  and  fix'd  it  fast ; 
And  am  I  now  so  lost  to  bis  remembrance, 
That,  when  I  ask  a  captive,  he  shall  tell  me, 
She  is  Axalla's  right,  his  Christian  minion  ? 

Der.  Allow  me,  valiant  Omar,  to  demand, 
Since  injur'd  thus,  why  right  you  not  your 
self? 
The  prize  you  ask  is  in  your  power. 

Om.  It  is, 

And  I  will  seize  it  in  despite  of  Tamerlane. 
And  that  Italian  dog. 

Ha.  What  need  offeree, 
When  every  thing  concurs  to  meet  your  wishes? 
Our  mighty  master  would  not  wish  a  son 
Nobler  than  Omar.     From  a  father's  hand 
Receive  that  daughter,  which  ungrateful  Tarn* 

erlane 
Has  to  your  worth  denied. 

Om.  Now,  by  my  arms, 
It  will  be  great  revenge.    What  will  your 

sultan 

Give  to  the  man  that  shall  restore  his  liberty, 
His  crown,  and  give  him  power  to  wreak  his 

hatred 
Upon  his  greatest  foe  ? 

Ha.  All  he  can  ask, 
And  far  beyond  his  wish. —  [Trumpets. 

Om.  These  trumpets  speak 
The  emperor's  approach ;  he  comes  once  more 
To  offer  terms  of  peace.    Retire  within. 


I  will  know  farther— he  grows  deadly  to  me  • 
And  curse  me,  prophet,  if  I  not  repay 
His  hate  with  retribution  full  as  mortal. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Draws,  and  discovers  ARPASIA 
lying  on  a  Couch. 

SONG. 

Arp.  To  thee,  O  gentle  sleep,  alone, 

Is  owing  all  our  peace, 
By  thee  our  joys  are  heighten'd  shown, 

By  thee  our  sorrows  cease. 
The  nymph  whose  hand,  by  fraud  or  force, 

Some  tyrant  has  possess'd, 
By  thee,  obtaining  a  divorce, 

In  her  own  choice  is  bless'd. 
Oh,  stay  !  Arpasia  bids  thee  stay  ; 

The  sadly  weeping  fair 
Conjures  thee,  not  to  lose  in  day 

The  object  of  her  care 
To  grasp  whose  pleasing  form  she  sought, 

That  motion  chas'd  her  sleep ; 
Thus  by  ourselves  are  oft'nest  wrought 

The  griefs  for  which  we  weep. 

Oh,  death!    thou  gentle  end  of  human  sor 
rows, 

Still  must  my  weary  eye-lids  vainly  wake 
In  tedious  expectation  of  thy  peace  ! 
Why  stand  thy  thousand  thousand  doors  still 

rn> 
wretched  in,  if  stern  religion 
Guard  every  passage,  and  forbid  my  entrance? 
Lucrece  could  bleed,  and  Portia  swallow  fire, 
When  urged  with  griefs  beyond  a  mortal  suf 
ferance  ;  [sia, 
But  here  it  must  not  be.    Think  then,  Arpa- 
Think  on  the  sacred  dictates  of  thy  faith, 
And  let  that  arm  thy  virtue  to  perform 
What  Cato's  daughter  durst  not !— Live, 

pasia, 
And  dare  to  be  unhappy. 


Ar- 


Enter  TAMERLANE. 

Tarn.  When  fortune  smiles  upon  the  soldier's 

arms, 

And  adds  even  beauty  to  adorn  his  conquest, 
Yet  she  ordains  the  fair  should  know  no  fears, 
No  sorrows  to  pollute  their  lovely  eyes, 
But  should  be  used  even  nobly,  as  herself, 
The  queen  and  goddess  of  the  warrior's  vows. 
Such  welcome  as  a  camp  can  give,  fair  sul- 

taness, 

We  hope  you  have  received  ;  it  shall  be  larger, 
And  better  as  it  may. 

Arp.  Since  I  have  borne 
That  miserable  mark  of  fatal  greatness, 
I  have  forgot  all  difference  of  conditions  ; 
Sceptres  and  fetters  are  grown  equal  to  me, 
And  the  best  change  my  fate  can  bring  is  death. 
Tarn.  When  sorrow  dwells  in  such  an  angel 
form,  [ers ; 

Well  may  we  guess  that  those  above  are  immrn- 
Virtue  is  wrong'd,  and  bleeding.innocence 
Suffers  some  wonderous  violation  here, 
To  make  the  saints  look  sad.    Oh  !  teach  my 

power. 

To  cure  those  ills  which  you  unjustly  suffer, 
Lest  Heaven  should  wrest  it  from  my  idle  hand, 
If  I  look  on,  and  see  you  weep  in  vain. 
Arp.  Not  that  my  soul  disdains  the  gener 
ous  aid 

Thy  royal  goodness   proffers  :   but,  oh,  em 
peror  ! 
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It  is  not  ii 

Nor  will  I  listen  to  the  cozener, 

But  stand  resolved  to  bear  the  beating  storm 

That  roars  around  me  ;  safe  in  this  alone, 

That  I  am  not  immortal. — Though  'tis  hard, 

Tis  wonderous  hard,  when  I  remember  thee, 

(Dear  native  Greece!)  and  you,  ye  weeping 

maids, 

That  were  companions  of  my  virgin  youth  ! 
My  noble  parents  !  Oh,  the  grief  of  heart, 
The  pangs,  that,  for  unhappy  me,  bring  down 
Their  reverend  ages  to  the  grave  with  sorrow. 
And  yet  there  is  a  wo  surpassing  all : 
Ye  saints  and  angels,  give  me  of  your  constan- 
If  you  expect  I  shall  endure  it  long.  [cy, 

Tarn.  Why  is  my  pity  all  that  I  can  give 
To  tears  like  yours  ?     And  yet  I  fear  'tis  all ; 
Nor  dare  I  ask,  what  mighty  loss  you  mourn, 
Lest  honour  should  forbid  to  give  it  back. 

Arp.  No,  Tamerlane,  nor  did  I  mean  thou 

shouldst : 

But  know,  (though  to  the  weakness  of  my  sex 
I  yield  these  tears,)  my  soul  is  more  than  man. 
Think  I  am  born  a  Greek,  nor  doubt  my  virtue ; 
A  Greek,  from  whose  famed  ancestors  of  old 
Rome  drew  the  patterns  of  her  boasted  heroes. 
They  must  be  mighty  evils  that  can  vanquish 
A  Spartan  courage,  and  a  Christian  faith. 

Enter  BAJAZET. 

Baj.  To  know  no  thought  of  rest !  to  have 

the  mind 

Still  ministering  fresh  plagues,  as  in  a  circle, 
Where  one  dishonour  treads  upon  another  ; 
What  know  the  fiends  beyond  it  ?— Ha !  by 
hell,  [Seeing  ARP.  and  TAM. 

There  wanted  only  this  to  make  me  mad. 
Comes  he  to  triumph  here  ;  to  rob  my  love, 
And  violate  the  last  retreat  of  happiness  ? 
Tarn.   But  that  I  read  upon  that  frowning 

brow, 

That  war  yet  lives  and  rages  in  thy  breast ; 
Jnce  more  (in  pity  to  the  suffering  world) 

I  meant  to  offer  peace.- 

Baj.  And  mean'st  thou  too 
To  treat  it  with  our  empress  :  and  to  barter 
The  spoils  which  fortune  gave  thee  for  her  fa 
vours  ? 

Arp.  What  would  the  tyrant ! —          [Aside. 
Baj.  Seek'st  thou  thus  our  friendship  ? 
ts  this  the  royal  usage  thou  didst  boast  ? 
Tarn.  The  boiling  passion  that  disturbs  thy 
soul,  [dark — 

Spreads  clouds  around,  and  makes  thy  purpose 
Unriddle  what  thy  mystic  fury  aims  at. 

Baj.  Is  it  a  riddle  ?  Read  it  there  explain'd  : 
There,  in  my  shame.    Now  judge  me  thou,  O 

prophet, 

And  equal  Heaven,  if  this  demand  not  rage  f 
The  peasant-hind,  begot  and  born  to  slavery, 
Yet  dares  assert  a  husband's  sacred  right, 
And  guards  his  homely  couch  from  violation : 
And  shall  a  monarch  tamely  bear  the  wrong 
Without  complaining  ? 

Tarn.  If  I  could  have  wrong'd  thee, 
If  conscious  virtue,  and  all-judging  Heaven,' 
Stood  not  between  to  bar  ungovern'd  appetite, 
What  hinder'd,  but  in  spite  of  thee,  my  captive, 
I  might  have  used  a  victor's  boundless  power, 
And  sated  every  wish  my  soul  could  form ! 
But  to  secure  thy  fears,  know,  Bajazet, 
This  is  among  the  things  I  dare  not  do. 
Btij.  By  hell,  'tis  false  !  else  wherefore  art 

thou  present  ? 
What  cam'st  thou  for,  but  to  undo  my  honour  ? 


I  found  thee  holding  amorous  parley  with  her, 
ton  eyes, 
o  come : 
price — 

But  take  it,  1  am  weary  of  the  pain. 
Tarn.  Yet  ere  thou  rashly  urge  my  rage  too 

far, 

I  warn  thee  to  take  heed  :  I  am  a  man, 
And  have  the  frailties  common  to  man's  nature ; 
The  fiery  seeds  of  wrath  are  in  my  temper, 
And  may  be  blown  up  to  so  fierce  a  blaze, 
As  wisdom  cannot  rule.    Know,  thou  hast 

touch'd  me 

Even  in  the  nicest,  tenderest  part,  my  honour ; 
My  honour  !  which,  like  power,  disdains  being 

questioned ; 

Thy  breath  has  blasted  my  fair  virtue's  fame, 
And  mark'd  me  for  a  villain,  and  a  tyrant. 
Arp.  And  stand  I  here  an  idle  looker-on, 
To  see  my  innocence  murder'd  and  mangled 
By  barbarous  hands,  nor  can   revenge    the 
wrong?  [To  BAJAZET. 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  dar'st  thou  use  me  thus  ? 
Hast  thou  not  torn  me  from  my  native  country, 
From  the  dear  arms  of  my  lamenting  friends, 
From  my  soul's  peace,  and  from  my  injur'd 

love? 

Hast  thou  not  ruin'd,  blotted  me  for  ever, 
And  driven  me  to  the  brink  of  black  despair  ? 
And  is  it  in  thy  malice  yet  to  add 
A  wound  more  deep,  to  sully  my  white  name, 

My  virtue  ? 

Baj.  Yes,  thou  hast  thy  sex's  virtues, 
Their  affectation,  pride,  ill-nature,  noise, 
Proneness  to  change,  even  from  the  joy  that 

pleas'd  'em : 

So  gracious  is  your  idol,  dear  variety, 
That  for  another  love  you  would  forego 
An  angel's  form,  to  mingle  with  the  devil's ; 
Through  every   state  and  rank  of  men  you 

wander, 

Till  even  your  large  experience  takes  in  all 
The  different  nations  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Arp.  Why  sough t'st  thou  not  from  thy  own 

impious  tribe 

A  wife  like  one  of  these  ?  For  such  thy  race 
(If  human  nature  brings  forth  such)  affords. 
Greece,  for  chaste  virgins  fam'd,  and  pious 
matrons,  [wives, 

Teems  not  with  monsters  like  your  Turkish 
Whom  guardian  eunuchs,  haggard  and  de- 
form'd,  [straint. 

Whom  walls  and  bars  make  honest  oy  con- 
Know,  I  detest,  like  hell,  the  crime  thou  men- 

tion'st : 

Not  that  I  fear,  or  reverence  thee,  thou  tyrant ; 
But   that  my  soul,  conscious  of  whence  it 

sprung, 

Sits  unpolluted  in  its  sacred  temple, 
And  scorns  to  mingle  with  a  thought  so  mean. 

Tarn.  Oh,  pity  !  that  a  greatness  so  divine 

Should  meet  a  fate  so  wretched,  so  unequal. — 

Thou,  blind  and  wilful  to  the  good  that  courts 

thee,  [To  BAJAZET. 

With  open-handed    bounty  Heaven  pursues 

thee, 

And  bids  thee  (undeserving  as  thou  art, 
And  monstrous  in  thy  crimes)  be  happy  yet 
Whilst  thou,  in  fury,  dost  avert  the  blessing, 
And  art  an  evil  genius  to  thyself. 
Baj.  No — Thou  !  thou  art  my  greatest  curse 
on  earth  !  [glory? 

Thou,  who  hast  robb  d  me  of  my  crown  and 
And  now  pursu'st  me  to  the  verge  of  life, 
To  spoil  me  of  my  honour.    Thou  !  thou  hypo 
crite  ! 
That  wear'st  a  pageant  outside  show  of  virtue, 
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To  cover  the  hot  thoughts  that  glow  within  ! 
Thou  rank  adulterer ! 

Tarn.  Oh,  that  thou  wert  [less 

The  lord  of  all  those  thousands  that  lie  breath 
On  yonder  field  of  blood,  that  I  again 
Might  hunt  thee,  in  the  face  of  death  and 
danger,  [thee. 

Through  the  tumultuous  battle,  and  there  force 
Vanquish'd  and  sinking  underneath  my  arm, 
To  own  thou  hast  traduc'dme  like  a  Villain. 
Baj.  Ha !  does  it  gall  thee,  Tartar  ?  By  re 
venge, 

It  joys  me  much  to  find  thou  feel'st  my  fury. 
Yes,  I  will  echo  to  thee,  thou  adulterer  ! 
Thou  dost  profane  the  name  of  king  and  sol 

dier, 

And,  like  a  ruffian  bravo,  cam'st  with  force 
To  violate  the  holy  marriage-bed. 
Tarn.  Wert  thou  not  shelter'd  by  thy  abject 

state, 

The  captive  of  my  sword,  by  my  just  anger. 
My  breath,  like  thunder,  should  confound  thy 

pride, 

And  doom  thee  dead,  this  instant  with  a  word. 
Baj.  'Tis  false !  my  fate's  above  thee,  and 

thou  dar'st  not. 
Tarn.-  Ha !  dare  not !  Thou  hast  rais'd  my 

ponderous  rage, 

And  now  it  falls  to  crush  thee  at  a  blow. 
A  guard  there! — Seize  and  drag  him  to  his 
fate! 

[Enter  a  guard  they  seize  BAJAZET. 
Tyrant,  I'll  do  a  double  justice  on  thee  ; 
At  once  revenge  myself  and  all  mankind. 
Baj.  Well  dost  thou,  ere  thy  violence  and 

lust 

Invade  my  bed,  thus  to  begin  with  murder  : 
Drown  all  thy  fears  in  blood,  and  sin  securelv. 

Turn     Awav  I 

charge  thee, 


[ACT  IV. 


Tarn.  Away  ! 

Arp.  [Kneeling.]  Oh,  stay ! 

oy  renown ; 
By  that  bright  glory  thy  great  soul  pursues, 
Call  back  the  doom  of  death  ! 

Tarn.  Fair,  injured  excellence, 
Why  dost  thou  kneel,  and  waste  such  precious 

prayers, 

As  might  even  bribe  the  saints  to  partial  justice, 
For  one  to  goodness  lost;  who  first  undid  thee, 
Who  still  pursues  and  aggravates  the  wrong  ? 

Baj    By  Alha !  no— I  will  not  wear  a  life 
Bought  with  such  vile  dishonour.    Death  shall 

free  me 

At  once  from  infamy,  and  thee,  thou  traitress  ! 
Arp.  JNo  matter,  though  the  whistling  winds 

grow  loud, 

And  the  rude  tempest  roars,  'tis  idle  rage  : 
Oh  !  mark  it  not;  but  let  thy  steady  virtue 
*    c°nstant  to  its  temper.    Save  his  life 
And  save  Arpasia  from  the  sport  of  talkers 
ihmk,  how  the  busy,  meddling  world  will 
toss 

Slll^ftS  IVame  about' in  8curril  mirth  ; 
II  brand  thy  vengeance,  as  a  foul  design 
i  make  such  monstrous  legends   of  our 

As  late  posterity  shall  blush  in  reading 
lam.  Oh,  matchless  virtue!    Yes,   I  will 

Though  laggard  in  the  race,  admiring  yet 

SnuinPhr8UVh,e^hininS  Path  th<>u  tread'st. 
fcultan,  be  safe  !  Reason  resumes  her  empire 

[The  ff™ — * — *        ""• 
And  I  am  cool  again. — 1 
r  -*  farther 


To  keei 
A  lul 


A  war  more  fatal  seems  to  threaten  there, 
And  all  my  rebel-blood  assists  the  fair  : 
One  moment  more,  and  I  too  late  shall  find, 
That  love's  the  strongest  power  that  lords  it 

o'er  the  mind. 

[Exit  TAM.  followed  by  the  guards. 
Baj.  To  what  new  shame,  what  plague  am 

I  reserv'd ! 

Why  did  my  stars  refuse  rrie  to  die  warm, 
While  yet  my  regal  state  stood  unimpeach'd, 
Nor  knew  the  curse  of  having  one  above  me? 
Then  too  (although  by  force  1  grasp'd  the  joy) 
My  love  was  safe,  nor  felt  the  rack  of  doubt. 
Why  hast  thou  forced  this  nauseous  life  upon 
Is  it  to  triumph  o'er  me  ?— But  I  wilL        fme  t 
1  will  be  free,  I  will  forget  thee  all ; 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet,  the  joy  and  pain 
Death  shall  expunge  at  once,  and  ease  my 

soul. 

Prophet,  take  notice,  I  disclaim  thy  Paradise, 
Thy  fragrant  bowers,  and  everlasting  shades  : 
Thou  hast  placed  woman  there,  and  all  thy 

joys  are  tainted.  [Exit  BAJAZHT. 

Arp.  A  little  longer  yet,  be  strong,  my  heart ; 
A  little  longer  let  the  busy  spirits 
Keep  on  their  cheerful  round.— It  will  not  be ! 
Love,  sorrow,  and  the  sting  of  vile  reproach, 
Succeeding  one  another  in  their  course, 
Like  drops  of  eating  water  on  the  marble, 
At  length  have  worn   my  boasted    courage 

down :  ,.:*"  »• 

I  will  indulge  the  woman  in  my  soul, 
And  give  a  loose  to  tears  and  to  impatience  •   * 
Death  is  at  last  my  due,  and  I  will  have  it— 
And  see,  the  poor  Moneses  comes,  to  take 
One  sad  adieu,  and  then  we  part  for  ever. 

Enter  MONESES. 

Mon.  Already  am  I  onward  of  my  way. 
Thy  tuneful  voice  comes  like  a  hollow  sound 
At  distance  to  my  ears.     My  eyes  grow  heavy, 
And  all  the  glorious  lights  of  Heaven  look 

dim; 

'Tis  the  last  office  they  shall  ever  do  me 
To  view  thee  once,  and  the^n  to  close  and  die. 
Arp.    Alas!    how   happy    have    we    been 

Moneses ! 

Ye  gentle  days,  that  once  were  ours,  what  joys 
Did  every  cheerful  morning  bring  along  ! 
.No  fears,  no  jealousies,  no  angry  parents 
J  hat  for  unequal  births?  or  fortunes  frown'd  ! 
But  love,  that  kindly  join'd  our  hearts,  to  bless 
Made  us  a  blessing  too  to  all  besides.         fus 
Mon.  Oh,  cast  not  thy  remembrance  back 

Arpasia! 

Tis  grief  unutterable,  'tis  distraction  ! 
tfut  let  this  last  of  hours  be  peaceful  sorrow  ! 
Here  let  me  kneel,  and  pay  my  latest  vows.  ' 
Be  witness,  all  ye  saints,  thou  Heaven  and 

Nature, 

3e  witness  of  my  truth,  for  you  have  known  it ! 
3e  witness,  that  I  never  knew  a  p'easure, 
_n  all  the  world  could  offer,  like  Arpasia ! 
Be  witness,  that  I  liv'd  but  in  Arpasia  ! 
And,  oh,  be  witness,  that  her  loss  has  kill'd 

ArP'  Ta^l16  th°U  art  speakin£» life  begins  to 
And  every  tender  accent  chills  like  death. 
Un  !  let  me  haste  then,  yet,  ere  day  declines 
And  the  long  night  prevail,  once  more  to  t< 

thee 

at,  and  how  dear,  Moneses  has  been  tome. 
What  has  he  not  been?— All  the  names  of  hne 
Brothers,  or  fathers,  husbands,  all  are  poor  • 
Vloneses  is  myself;  in  my  fond  heart 
Even  in  my  vital  blood,  he  lives  and  reigns  • 
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The  last  dear  object  of  my  parting  soul 

Will  be  Moneses  ;  the  last  breath  that  lingers 

Within  my  panting  breast,  shall  sigh  Moneses. 

Mon.  It  is  enough !  Now  to  thy  rest,  my  soul, 
The  world  and  thou  have  made  an  end  at  once. 

Arp.  Fain  would  I  still  detain  thee,  hold 

thee  still : 

Nor  honour  can  forbid,  that  we  together 
Should  share  the  poor  few  minutes  that  remain. 
I  swear,  methinks  this  sad  society        [shades 
Has  somewhat  pleasing  in  it. — 'Death  s  dark 
Seem,  as  we  journey  on,  to  lose  their  horror  ; 
At  near  approach,  the  monsters  form'd  by  fear 
Are  vanish'd  all,  and  leave  the  prospect  clear  ; 
Amidst  the  gloomy  vale,  a  pleasing  scene, 
With  flowers  adorn'd,  and  never-fading  green, 
Inviting  stands,  to  take  the  wretched  in  ; 
No  wars,  no  wrongs,  no  tyrants,  no  despair, 
Disturb  the  quiet  of  a  place  so  fair, 
But  iniur'd  lovers  finds  Elysium  there. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  BAJAZET,  OMAR,  HALY,  and 

the  DER  vis. 
Baj.  Now,  by  the  glorious  tomb  that  shrines 

our  prophet,     , 

By  Mecca's  sacred  temple,  here  I  swear, 
Our  daughter  is  thy  bride  !  and  to  that  gift 
Such  wealth,  such  power,  such  honours  will  I 

add, 

That  monarchs  shall  with  envy  view  thy  state, 
And  own  thou  art  a  demi-god  to  them. 
Thou  hast  given  me  what  I  wish'd,  power  of 

revenge, 
And  when  a  king  rewards,  'tis  ample  retri 


And  though  I  hate  him  (for  he  is  a  Christian, 
And  to  my  mortal  enemy  devoted,) 
Yet?  to  secure  my  liberty  and  vengeance, 
I  wish  he  now  were  ours. 

Dei:  And  see,  they  come  ! 
Fortune  repents  :  again  she  courts  your  side, 
And,  with  this  first  fair  offering  of  success, 
She  wooes  you  to  forget  her  crime  of  yesterday. 

Enter  OMAR,  with  AXAI.LA  Prisoner, 

SELIM A  following  weeping. 
Ax.  I  will  not  call  thee  villain  ;  'tis  a  name 
Too  holy  for  thy  crime  :  to  break  thy  faith, 
And  turn  a  rebel  to  so  good  a  master, 
Is  an  ingratitude  unmatched  on  earth. 
The  first  revolting  angel's  pride  could  only 
Do  more  than  thou  hast  done.    Thou  copiest 

well, 

And  keep'st  the  black  original  in  view. 
Om.  Do  rage,  and  vainly  call  upon  thy  mas 
ter  [thee, 
'o  save  his  minion.    My  revenge  has  caught 
And  I  will  make  thee  curse  that  fond  pre 
sumption 

That  "set  thee  on  to  rival  me  in  aught. 
Baj.  Christian,  I  hold  thy  fate  at  my  dis 
posal  : 

)ne  only  way  remains  to  mercy  open  ; 
3e  partner  of  my  flight  and  my  revenge, 
And  thou  art  safe.    Thy  other  choice  is  death 
6m.  What  means  the  sultan  ? 

Der.  I  conjure  you,  hold 

Your  rival  is  devoted  to  destruction  ; 

[Aside  to  OMAR. 


bution. 
Om.  Twelve  Tartar  lords,  each  potent  in  his 

tribe, 

[ave  sworn  to  own  my  cause,  and  draw  their 
thousands,  [side  : 

o-morrow,  from  the  ungrateful  Parthian's 
he  day  declining,  seems  to  yield  to  night : 
2re  little  more  than  half  her  course  be  ended, 
n  an  auspicious  hour  prepare  for  flight ; 
he  leaders  of  the  troops  through  which  we 

pass, 

laised  by  my  power,  devoted  to  my  service, 
hall  make  our  passage  secret  and  secure. 
Der.  Already,  mighty  sultan,  art  thou  safe, 
ince,  by  yon  passing  torches'  light,  I  guess, 
'o  his  pavilion  Tamerlane  retires, 
Attended  by  a  train  of  waiting  courtiers. 
All  who  remain  within  these  tents  are  thine, 

md  hail  thee  as  their  lord. 

la  !  the  Italian  prince, 
With  sad  Moneses,  are  not  yet  gone  forth. 
Baj.  Ha !  with  our  queen  and  daughter  ! 
Om.  They  are  ours  : 

mark'd  the  slaves,  who  waited  on  Axalla  ; 
They,  when  the  emperor  pass'd  out,  press'd  on 
And  mingled  with  the  crowd,  nor  miss'd  their 

lord : 

rle  is  your  prisoner,  Sir :  I  go  this  moment, 
To  seize,  and  bring  him  to  receive  his  doom. 

[Exit 
Baj.   Haste,  Haly,  follow,  and  secure  the 

Greek : 
Him  too  I  wish  to  keep  within  my  power. 

[Exit  HALY 
Der.   If  my  dread  lord  permit  his  slave  t 

speak, 

t  would  advise  to  spare  Axalla's  life 
Till  we  are  safe  beyond  the  Parthian's  power 
Him,  as  our  pledge  of  safety,  may  we  hold  : 
And  could  you  gain  him  to  assist  your  flight, 
It  might  import  you  much. 
Baj.  Thou  counsell'st  well ; 


"Jor  would  the  sultan  now  defer  his  fate. 
Jut  for  our  common  safety. — Listen  further. 

[Whispers. 

Ax.  Then  briefly  thus.    Death  is  the  choice 

I  make  ;  [friend 

Since,  next  to  Heaven,  my  master  and  my 

Has  interest  in  my  life,  and  still  shall  claim  it. 

Baj .  Then  take  thy  wish— Call  in  our  mutes ! 

Sel.  My  father, 

if  yet  you  have  not  sworn  to  cast  me  off, 
And  turn  me  out  to  wander  in  misfortune  ; 
[f  yet  my  voice  be  gracious  in  your  ears  ; 
[f  yet  my  duty  and  my  love  offend  not, 
Oh,  call  your  sentence  back,  and  save  Axalla ! 
Baj.   Rise,  Selima!  The  slave  deserves  to 

die, 

Who  durst,  with  sullen  pride,  refuse  my  mercy  : 
Yet,  for  thy  sake,  once  more  I  offer  life. 

Sel.  Some  angel  whisper  to  my  anxious  soul, 
What  I  shall  do  to  save  him.— Oh,  Axalla ! 
Is  it  so  easy  to  thee  to  forsake  me  ?          fence, 
Canst  thou  resolve,  with  all  this  cold  indiffei  - 
Never  to  see  me  more  ?  To  leave  me  here 
The  miserable  mourner  of  thy  fate, 
Condemn'd  to  waste  my  widow'd  virgin  youth, 
My  tedious  days  and  nights,  in  lonely  weeping, 
And  never  know  the  voice  of  comfort  more  ? 
Ax.  Search  nbt  too  deep  the  sorrows  of  my 

breast : 

Thou  say'st  I  am  indifferent  and  cold. 
Oh  !  is  it  possible  my  eyes  should  tell 
So  little  ot  the  fighting  storm  within  ? 
Oh !  turn  thee  from  me,  save  me  from  thy 

beauties  ! 

Falsehood  and  ruin  all  look  lovely  there, 
Oh !    let   my    labouring    soul,    yet   struggle 

through 

I  will — I  would  resolve  to  die,  and  leave  thee. 
Biij.  Then  let  him  die  ! — lie  trifles  with  my 

favour 

I  have  too  long  attended  his  resolves. 
Sel.  Oh  !  stay  a  minute,  yet  a  minute  longer  ; 
[To  BAJAZET. 
5X 
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A  minute  is  a  little  space  in  life, 
There  ia  a  kind  consenting  in  his  eyes, 
And  I  shall  win  him  to  your  royal  will. 
Oh,  my  Axalla  !  seem  but  to  consent.— 

[To  Ax.  aside. 

Unkind  and  cruel,  will  you  then  do  nothing  ? 
I  find  I  am  not  worth  thy  least  of  cares. 

Ax.  Oh !  labour  not  to  hang  dishonour  on 
I  could  bear  sickness,  pain,  and  poverty,   [me  ! 
Those  mortal  evils  worse  than  death,  for  thee, 
Hut  this— It  has  the  force  of  fate  against  us, 
And  cannot  be. 

Set.  See,  see,  Sir,  he  relents,    [To  BAJAZET. 
Already  he  inclines  to  own  your  cause. 
A  little  longer,  and  he  is  all  yours. 

Btij.  Then  mark  how  far  a  father's  fondness 

yields. 

'Till  midnight  I  defer  the  death  he  merits, 
And  give  him  up  'till  then  to  thy  persuasion. 
If  by  that  time  he  meets  my  will,  he  lives  ; 
If  not,  thyself  shall  own  he  dies  with  justice. 

Ax.  'T/8  but  to  lengthen  life  upon  the  rack. 
I  am  resolved  already. 

Set.  Oh  !  be  still, 
Nor  rashly  urge  a  ruin  on  us  both  ; 
Tis  but  a  moment  more  I  have  to  save  thee. 
Be  kind,  auspicious  Alha,  to  my  prayer ; 
More  for  my  love,  than  for  myself,  I  fear  ; 
Neglect  mankind  awhile,  and  make  him  all  thy 
care  !      [Exeunt  AXALLA  and  SELIMA. 

Baj.  Moneses, — is  that  dog  secur'd  ? 

Om.  He  is. 

Baj.  'Tis  well — My  soul  perceives  returning 

greatness, 
As    nature    feels    the    spring.      Lightly    she 

bounds, 

And  shakes  dishonour,  like  a  burden,  from  her  ; 
Once  more  imperial,  awful,  and  herself. 
So,  when  of  old,  Jove  from  the  Titans  fled, 
Ammon's  rude  front  his  radiant  face  belied, 
And  all  the  majesty  of  Heaven  lay  hid. 
\t  length,  'by  fate,  to  power  divine  restor'd, 
His  thunder  taught  the  world  to  know  its  Lord, 
The  god  grew  terrible  again,  and  was  again 
ador'd.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.— BAJAZET'S  Tent. 

ARPASIA. 

Sure  'tis  a  horror,  more  than  darkness  brings, 
That  sits  upon  the  night !  Fate  is  abroad  ; 
Some  ruling  fiend  hangs  in  the  dusky  air, 
And  scatters  ruin,  death,  and  wild  distraction, 
O'er  all  the  wretched  race  of  man  below. 
Not  long  ago,  a  troop  of  ghastly  slaves 
Rush'd  in,  and  forc'd  Moneses  from  my  sight ; 
Death  hung  so  heavy  on  his  drooping  spirits, 
That    scarcely  could  he   say— Farewell— for 
ever !  [pers, 

And  yet,  methinks,  some  gentle  spirit  whis- 
1  by  peace  draws  near,  Arpasia,  sigh  no  more  ! 
And  see,  the  king  of  terrors  is  at  hand ; 
His  minister  appears. 

Enter  BAJAZET  and  HALY. 
Baj.  [Aside  to  HAL\.]  The  rest  I  leave 
T»  thy  despatch.    For,  oh  !  my  faithful  Haly, 
Another  care  has  taken  up  thy  master. 
Spite  of  the  high-wrought  tempest  in  my  soul, 
Spite  of  the  pangs  which  jealousy  has  cost  me, 
This  haughty  woman  reigns  within  my  breast  • 
In  vain  I  strive  to  put  her  from  my  thoughts 
To  drive  her  out  with  empire  and  revenge, 
Still  she  comes  back,  like  a  retiring  tide, 
That  ebbs  a  while,  but  straight  returns  again. 
And  s\velfc  above  the  beach. 


Ha.  Why  wears  my  lord 
An  anxious  thought,  for  what  his  power  com 
mands? 

When,  in  a  happy  hour,  you  shall,  ere  long, 
Have  borne  the  empress  from  amidst  your  foes, 
She  must  be  yours,  be  only  and  all  yours. 
Baj.  On  that  depends  my  fear.    Yes,  I  must 

have  her ; 

I  own,  I  will  not,  cannot  go  without  her. 
But  such  is  the  condition  of  our  flight,         [all 
That  should  she  not  consent,  'twould  hazard 
To  bear  her  hence  by  force.    Thus  I  resolve 

then,  [her. 

By  threats  and  prayers,  by  every  way,  to  move 
If  all  prevail  not,  force  is  left  at  last ; 
And  I  will  set  life,  empire,  on  the  venture. 
To  keep  her  mine. — Be  near  to  wait  my  will. 

[Exit  HALY. 

When  last  we  parted,  'twas  on  angry  terms  ; 
Let  the  remembrance  die,  or  kindly  think 
That  jealous  rage  is  but  a  hasty  flame, 
That  blazes  out,  when  love  too  fiercely  burn--. 
Arp.  For  thee  to  wrong  me,  and  for  me  to 

suffer, 

Is  the  hard  lesson  that  my  soul  has  learn'd, 
And  now  I  stand  prepar'd  for  all  to  come  : 
Nor  is  it  worth  my  leisure  to  distinguish 
If  love  or  jealousy  commit  the  violence ; 
Each  have  alike  been  fatal  to  my  peace, 
Confirming  me  a  wretch,  and  thee  a  tyrant. 
Baj.  Still  to  deform  thy  gentle  brow  with 

frowns, 

And  still  to  be  perverse,  it  is  a  manner 
Abhorrent  from  the  softness  of  thy  sex: 
Women,  like  summer  storms,  a  while  are 

cloudy, 

Burst  out  in  thunder,  and  impetuous  showers ; 
But  straight,  the  sun  of  beauty  dawns  abroad, 
And  all  the  fair  horizon  is  serene. 

Arp.  Then,  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  my  sex, 
Here  I  disclaim  that  changing  and    incon 
stancy  : 

To  thee  I  will  be  ever  as  I  am. 
Baj.  Thou  say'st  1  am  a  tyrant;  think  so 

still, 

And  let  it  warn  thy  prudence  to  lay  hold 
On  the  good  hour  of  peace,  that  courts  thee 

now. 
Souls,  form'd  like  mine,  brook  being  scorn'd 

but  ill. 

Be  well  advis'd,  and  profit  by  my  patience  ; 
It  is  a  short-liv'd  virtue. 

Arp.  Turn  thy  eyes 

Back  on  the  story  of  my  woes,  barbarian  ! 
Thou  that  hast  violated  all  respects 
Due  to  my  sex,  and  honour  of  my  birth. 
Thou  brutal  ravisher  !  that  hast  undone  me, 
Ruin'd  my  love  !  Can  I  have  peace  with  thee  ? 
Impossible  !  First  Heaven  and  hell  shall  join  ; 
They  only  differ  more. 

Baj.  I  see,  'tis  vain  [ments. 

To  court  thy  stubborn  temper  with  endear- 
Resolve,  this  moment,  to  return  my  love, 
And  be  the  willing  partner  of  my  flight, 
Or  by  the  prophet's  holy  law,  thou  diest. 
Arp.  And  dost  thou  hope  to  fright  me  with 

the  phantom, 

Death?  'Tis  the  greatest  mercy  thou  canst  give; 
So  frequent  are  the  murders  of  thy  reign, 
One  day  scarce  passing  by  unmark'd  with 

blood, 
That  children,  by  long  use,  have  learn'd  to 

scorn  it. 

Know,  I  disdain  to  aid  thy  treacherous  purpose. 
And  shouldst  thou  dare  to  force  me,  with  my 

cries 
I  will  call  Heaven  and  earth  to  my  assistance. 


SCENE  /.] 
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Bey,  Confusion !  dost  thou  brave  me  ?  But 

my  wrath 

Shall  find  a  passage  to  thy  swelling  heart, 
And  rack  thee  worse  than  all  the  pains  of 

death. 

That  Grecian  dog,  the  minion  of  thy  wishes, 
Shall  be  dragg'd  forth,  and  butcher'd  in  thy 

sight ;  [rible ; 

Thou  shall  behold  him  when  his  pangs  are  ter- 
Then,  when  he  stares,  and  gasps,  and  struggles 

strongly, 

Even  in  the  bitterest  agony  of  dying  ; 
'Till  thou  sha.lt  rend  thy  hair,  tear  out  thy  eyes, 
And  curse  thy  pride ;   while  I   applaud  my 

vengeance. 

Arp.  Oh,  fatal  image  !  All  my  powers  give 
And  resolution  sickens  at  the  thought ;  [way, 
A  flood  of  passion  rises  in  my  breast, 
And  labours  fiercely  upward  to  my  eyes. 
Come,  all  ye  great  examples  of  my  sex, 
Chaste  virgins,  tender  wives,  and  pious  ma 
trons  ; 

Ye  holy  martyrs,  who,  with  wonderous  faith 
And  constancy  unshaken,  have  sustain'd 
The  rage  of  cruel  men,  and  fiery  persecution, 
Come  to  my  aid,  and  teach  me  to  defy 
The  malice  of  this  fiend  !  I  feel,  I  feel 
Your  sacred  spirit  arm  me  to  resistance. 
Yes,  tyrant,  I  will  stand  this  shock  of  fate ; 
Will  live  to  triumph  o'er  thee,  for  a  moment, 
Then  die  well  pleased,  and  follow  my  Moneses. 
Baj.  Thou  talk'st  it  well.    But  talking  is 

thy  privilege ; 

'Tis  all  the  boasted  courage  of  thy  sex ; 
Though,  for  thy  soul,  thou  dar'st  not  meet  the 

danger. 

Arp.  By  all  my  hopes  of  happiness.  I  dare  ; 
My  soul  is  come  within  her  ken  of  Heaven  ; 
Charm'd  with  the  joys  and  beauties  of  that 

place, 

Her  thoughts  and  all  her  cares  she  fixes  there, 
And  'tis  in  vain  for  thee  to  rage  below  : 
Thus  stars  shine  bright,  and  keep  their  place 

above, 

Though  ruffling  winds  deform  this  lower  world. 
JSaj.  This  moment  is  the  trial. 
Arp.  Let  it  come  ! 

This  moment  then  shall  show  I  am  a  Greek, 
And  speak  my  country's  courage  in  my  suffer 
ing. 
Baj.  Here,  mercy,  I  disclaim  thee  !    Mark 

me,  traitress ! 

My  love  prepares  a  victim  to  thy  pride, 
And  when  it  greets  thee  next,  'twill  be  in 

blood.  [Exit  BAJAZET. 

Arp.  My  heart  beats  higher,  and  my  nimble 

spirits  ^  [round. 

Ride  swiftly  through  their  purple  channels 
I 'Tis  the  last  blaze  of  life.    Nature  revives, 
Like  a  dim  winking  lamp,  that  flashes  brightly 
1  With  parting  light,  and  straight  is  dark  for 

ever. 

|  And  see,  my  last  of  sorrows  is  at  hand ; 
[Death  and  Moneses  come  together  to  me; 
I  As  if  my  stars,  that  had  so  long  been  cruel, 
I  Grew  kind  at  last,  and  gave  me  all  I  wish. 

I/inter  MONESES,  guarded  by  some  MUTES  ;  others 
attending  with  a  cup  of  poison,  and  a  bow 
string. 

Mon.  I  charge  ye,  O  ye  ministers  of  fate ! 
3e  swift  to  execute  your  master's  will ; 
Sear  me  to  my  Arpasia ;  let  me  tell  her, 
f  he  tyrant  is  grown  kind.     He  bids  me  go, 
And  die  beneath    her  feet,      A   joy    shoots 
through  [pet 

My  drooping  breast ;  as  often  when  the  trum 


Has  call'd  my  youthful  ardour  forth  to  battle, 
High  in  my  hopes,    and  ravish'd   with  the 

sound, 

I  have  rush'd  eager  on  amidst  the  foremost, 
To  purchase  victory,  or  glorious  death. 
Arp.  If  it  be  happiness,  alas  !  to  die, 
To  lie  forgotten  in  the  silent  grave, 
To  love  and  glory  lost,  and  from  among 
The  great  Creator's  works  expung'd  and  blot 
ted, 

Then,  very  shortly,  shall  we  both  be  happy. 
Mon.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  'tis  certain 

bliss : 

The  tyrant's  cruel  violence,  thy  loss, 
Already  seem  more  light ;  nor  has  my  soul 
One  unrepented  guilt  upon  remembrance, 
To  make  me  dread  the  justice  of  hereafter ; 
But  standing  now  on  the  last  verge  of  life, 
Boldly  I  view  the  vast  abyss,  eternity,      [me. 
Eager  to  plunge,  and  leave  my  woes  behind 
Arp.  By  all  me  truth  of  our  past  loves,  I 

vow, 

To  die  appears  a  very  nothing  to  me. 
But,  oh,  Moneses !  should  I  not  allow 
Somewhat  to  love,  and  to  my  sex's  tenderness  ? 
This  very  now  I  could  put  off  my  being 
Without  a  groan ;  but  to  behold  thee  die  ! — 
Nature  shrinks  in  me  at  the  dreadful  thought, 
Nor  can  my  constancy  sustain  this  blow. 
Mon.   Since  thou  art  arm'd  for  all  things 

after  death, 

Why  should  the  pomp  and  preparation  of  it 
Be  frightful  to  thy  eyes  ?    There's  not  a  pain 
Which  age  or  sickness  brings,  the  least  dis 
order 

That  vexes  any  part  of  this  fine  frame, 
But's  full  as  grievous.   All  that  the  mind  feels 
Is  much,  much  more. — And  see,  I  go  to  prove 
it. — 

Enter  a  MUTE  ;  he  makes  signs  to  the  rest,  who 
proffer  a  bow-string  to  MONESES. 

Arp.  Think,  ere  we  part ! 
Mon.  Of  what? 
Arp.  Of  something  soft, 
Tender  and  kind,  of  something  wonderous  sad 
Oh,  my  full  soul ! 

Mon.  My  tongue  is  at  a  loss  ;  [left, 

Thoughts  crowd  so  fast,  thy  name  is  all  I've 
My  kindest,  truest,  dearest,  best  Arpasia ! 

[The  MUTES  stmggle  with  him. 

Arp.  I  have  a  thousand,  thousand  things  to 

utter,  [lains ! 

A  thousand  more  to  hear  yet.    Barbarous  vil- 

Give  me  a  minute.    Speak  to  me,  Moneses  ! 

Mon.  Speak  to  thee?    'Tis  the  business  of 

my  life," 

'Tis  all  the  use  I  have  for  vital  air. 
Stand  off,  ye  slaves !     To  tell  thee  that  my 
heart  [ment, 

Is  full  of  thee ;  that,  even  at  this  dread  mo- 
My  fond  eyes  gaze  with  joy  and  rapture  on 

thee! 
Angels,  and  light  itself,  are  not  so  fair. 

Enter  BAJAZET,  HALY,  and  Attendants. 
Baj.    Ha!    wherefore  lives  this  dog?    Be 

quick,  ye  slaves ! 
And  rid  me  of  my  pain. 
Mon.  For  only  death, 

And  the  last  night,  can  shut  out  my  Arpasia. 
[The  MUTES  strangle  MONESES. 
Arp.  Oh,  dismal !  'tis  not  to  be  borne  !    Ye 

moralists ! 

Ye  talkers !  what  aro  all  your  precepts  now  ? 
Patience !  Distraction  !  Blast  the  tyrant,  blast 
him, 


lightnings!   Snatch  him  hence,  ye 
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Love  !  Death  !  Moneses  !  Nature  c;m  no  more  ; 
Ruin  is  on  her,  and  she  siuks  at  once. 

[She  sinks  down. 

Buj.  Help,  Haly  !   raise  her  up,  and  bear 
her  out. 

Ha.  Alas!  she  faints. 

Arp.  No,  tyrant,  'tis  in  vain. 
Oh  !  I  am  now  beyond  thy  cruel  power  ; 
The  peaceful  slumber  of  the  grave  is  on  me  : 
Even  all  the  tedious  day  of  life  I've  wandered, 
Bewilder'd  with  misfortunes : 
<\t  length  'tis  night,  and  I  have  reach  d  my 

home* 

Forgetting  all  the  toils  and  troubles  past, 
Weary  I'll  lay  me  down,  and  sleep,  till— Oh ! 

[She  dies. 

Baj.  Fly,  ye  slaves  ! 

And  fetch  me  cordials.    No,  she  shall  not  die  ! 
Spite  of  her  sullen  pride,  I'll  hold  in  life, 
And  force  her  to  be  bless'd  against  her  will. 

Ha.  Already  'tis  beyond  the  power  of  art ; 
For,  see,  a  deadly  cold  has  froze  the  blood, 
The  pliant  limbs  grow  stiff,  and  lose  their  use, 
And  all  the  animating  fire  is  quench'd  : 
Even  beauty  too  is  dead  ;  an  ashy  pale 
Grows  o'er  the  roses  ;  the  red  lips  nave  lost 
Their  fragrant  hue,  for  -want  of  that  sweet 

breatii, 
That  bless'd  'era  with  its  odours  as  it  pass'd. 

Baj.  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Can  rage  and  grief, 
Can  love  and  indignation  be  so  fierce, 
So  mortal  in  a  woman's  heart  ?    Confusion  ! 
Is  she  escap'd  then?    What  is  royalty, 
If  those  that  are  my  slaves,  and  should  live 

for  me, 
Can  die,  and  bid  defiance  to  my  power  ? 

Enter  the  DERVIS. 

Der.   The  valiant  Omar  sends,  to  tell  thy 
greatness 

The  hour  of  flight  is  come,  and  urges  haste ; 

Since  he  descries,  near  Tamerlane's  pavilion, 

Bright  troops  of  crowding  torches,  who  from 
thence, 

On  either  hand,  stretch  far  into  the  night, 

And  seem  to  form  a  shining  front  of  battle. 

Behold,  even  from  this  place  thou  may'st  dis 
cern  them.  [Looking  out. 
Baj.  By  Alha,  yes !  they  cast  a  day  around 
'em, 

And  the  plain  seems  thick-set  with  stars,  as 
Heaven. 

Ha !  or  my  eyes  are  false,  they  move  this  way: 

Tis  certain  so.    Fly,  Haly,  to  our  daughter. 
[Exit  HALY. 

Let  gome  secure  the  Christian  prince  Axalla : 

We  will  be  gone  this  minute. 

Enter  OMAR. 

Om.  Lost  1  undone  ! 
Baj.  Whatmean'st  thon? 
Om.  All  our  hopes  of  flight  are  lost. 
Mirvan  and  Zama,  with  the  Parthian  horse 
Inclose  us  round,  they  hold  us  in  a  toil. 
Btij.  I  la!  whence  this  unexpected  curse  of 

chance. 
Om.  Too  late  I  learn'd,  that  early  in  the 

night 

A  slave  was  Buffer'd,  by  the  princess'  order, 
To  pass  the  guard.    I  clove  the  villain  down 
who  yielded  to  his  flight:  but  that's  poor 
vengeance ! 


TAMERLANE. 


[ACT  V. 


That  fugitive  has  raised  the  camp  upon  us, 
And  unperceiv'd,  by  favour  of  the  night, 
In  silence  they  have  march'd  to  intercept  us. 

Baj.  My  daughter  !  Oh,  the  traitress  ! 

Der.  Yet  we  have 

Axalla  in  our  power,  and  angry  Tamerlane 
Will  buy  his  favourite's  life,  on  any  terms. 

Om.  With  those  few  friends  I  have,  I  for  a 

while 

Can  face  their  force  :  if  they  refuse  us  peace, 
Revenge  shall  sweeten  ruin,  and  'twill  joy  me, 
To  drag  my  foe  down  with  me,  in  my  fall. 

[Exit  OMAR. 

Enter  HALY,  with  SELIMA  weeping. 
Baj.  See  where  she  comes,  with  well  dis 

gembled  innocence ; 

With  truth  and  faith  so  lovely  in  her  face, 
As  if  she  durst  even  disavow  the  falsehood. — • 
Hop'st    thou  to  make  amends  with  trifling 

tears, 

For  my  lost  crown,   and   disappointed   ven 
geance  ! 

Ungrateful  Selima  !  thy  father's  curse  ! 
Bring  forth  the  minion  of  her  foolish  heart  5 

He  dies  this  moment 

Ha.  Would  I  could  not  speak 
The  crime  of  fatal  love  !  The  slave  who  fled, 
By  whom  we  are  undone,  was  that  Axalla. 
Baj.  Ha  !  say'st  thou  ? 
Ha.  Hid  beneath  that  vile  appearance, 
The  princess  found  a  means  for  nis  escape. 
Sel.  I  am  undone !  even  nature  has  disclaim'd 

me ! 

My  father  !  have  I  lost  you  all  ?  My  father  ! 
Baj.  Talk'st  thou  of  nature,  who  hast  broke 

her  bands  ! 
Thou  art  my  bane,  thou  witch !    thou  infant 

parricide  ! 

But  I  will  study  to  be  strangely  cruel ; 
I  will  forget  the  folly  of  my  fondness  ; 
Drive  all  the  father  from  my  breast;  now 

snatch  thee, 
Tear  thee  to  pieces,  drink  thy  treacherous 

blood, 

And  make  thee  answer  all  my  great  revenge  ! 
Now,  now,  thou  traitress  !   [Offers  to  kill  her. 
Sel.  Plunge  the  poignard  deep  ! 

[She  embraces  him 

The  life  my  father  gave  shall  hear  his  sum 
mons, 

And  issue  at  the  wound Start  not  to  feel 

My  heart's  warm  blood  gush  out  upon  your 

hands ; 
Since  from  your  spring   I  drew  the   purple 

stream, 

And  I  must  pay  it  back,  if  you  demand  it. 

Baj.  Hence,  from  my  thoughts,  thou  soft 

relenting  weakness.  [me ! 

Hast  thou  not  given  me  up  a  prey?  betray'd 

Sel.  Oh,  not  for  worlds  !  not  even  for  all  the 

joys, 

Love,  or  the  prophet's  paradise  can  give  ! 
Amidst  the  fears  and  sorrows  of  my  soul, 
Amidst  the  thousand  pains  of  anxious  tender 
ness, 

T  made  the  gentle,  kind  Axalla  swear 
Your  life,  your  crown,  and  honour  should  bo 

safe. 

Baj.  Away !  my  soul  disdains  the  vile  de 
pendence  ! 

No,  let  me  rather  die.  die  like  a  king  I 
Shall  I  fall  down  at  the  proud  Tartar's  foot, 
And  say,  Have  mercy  on  me  ?  Hark  they  come ! 

'[Shout. 
Disgrace  will  overtake  my  lingering  hand ; 
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Die  then!  Thy  father's  shame  and  thine  die 
with  thee  !  {Offers  to  kill  her. 

8d.  For  Heaven,  for  pity's  sake  ! 
Bey.  No  more,  thou  trifler  ! 

tShe  catches  hold  of  his  arm. 
ar  my  will  ?  Tear  off  her 
hold! 
Sel.  What,  not  for  life  ?  Should  I  not  plead 

for  life  ? 

When  nature  teaches  even  the  brute  creation, 
To  hold  fast  that,  her  best,  her  noblest  gift. 
Look  on  my  eyes  which  you  so  oft  have  kiss'd, 
And  swore  they  were  your  best-lov'd  queen's, 

my  mother's  ; 

Sehold  'em  now  streaming  for  mercy,  mercy  ! 
Look  on  me,  and  deny  me  if  you  can  ! 
Tis  but  for  life  I  beg.     Is  that  a  boon 
So  hard  for  me  t'  obtain,  or  you  to  grant  ? 
Oh,  spare  me  !  Spare  your  Selima,  father  ! 
Baj.  A  lazy  sloth  hangs  on  my  resolution  : 
t  is  my  Selima  !—  Ha  !  What,  my  child  ! 
And  can  I  murder  her?  —  Dreadful,  imagina 

tion  ! 
Again  they  come  !  1  leave  her  to  my  foes  ! 

[Shouts. 
And  shall  they  triumph  o'er  the  race  of  Ba- 

jazet  ! 

[>ie,  Selima  !  Is  that  a  father's  voice  ! 
.louse,  rouse,  my  fury  !    Yes,  she  dies  the 
victim 

lost  hopes.    Out,  out,  thou    foolish 
nature  ! 

Seize  her,  ye  slaves  !  and  strangle  her  this 

moment  !  [To  the  MOTES. 

Stl,  Oh,  let  me  die  by  you  !    Behold  my 

breast  ! 

I  will  not  shrink  !  Oh,  save  me  but  from  these  ! 
Baj.  Despatch  !  [The  MUTES  seize  her. 

Sel.  But  for  a  moment,  while  I  pray 
That  Heaven  may  guard  my  royal  father. 
Baj.  Dogs  ! 

Sel.  That  you  may  only  bless  me,  ere  I  die. 

{Shouts. 
Baj.  Ye  tedious  villains,  then  the  work  is 

mine. 

[As  BAJAZET  runs  at  SELIMA  with  his  sword, 
enter  TAMERLANE,  AXALLA.  fyc.  AXALLA 
gets  between  BAJAZET  and  SELIMA,  whilst 
TAMERLANE  and  the  rest  drive  BAJAZET 
and  the  MUTES  off  the  slage. 
Ax.  And  am  I  come  to  save  thee?  Oh,  my 
joy! 

Be  this  the  whitest  hour  of  all  my  life  : 
This  one  success  is  more  than  all  my  wars, 
The  noblest,  dearest  glory  of  my  sword. 
Sel.  Alas,  Axalla  !  Death  has  been  around 

me! 

My  coward  soul  still  trembles  at  the  fright, 
And  seems  but  half  secure,  even  in  thy  arms. 
Ax.  Retire,  my  fair,  and  let  me  guard  thee 

forth  : 

Blood  and  tumultuous  slaughter  are  about  us, 
And  danger,  in  her  ugliest  forms,  is  here  ; 
Nor  will  the  pleasure  of  my  heart  be  full, 
'Till  all  my  fears  are  ended  in  thy  safety. 

[Exeunt  AXALLA  and  SELIMA. 

Enter  TAMERLANE,  the  Prince  of  TA.UAIS,  ZAMA, 
MIRVAN,  and  Soldiers  :  with  BAJAZET,  OMAR, 
and  the  DEUVIS,  Prisoners. 

Tarn.  Mercy  at  length  gives  up  her  peaceful 

sceptre, 

And  justice  sternly  takes  her  turn  to  govern  , 
'Tis  a  rank  world,  and  asks  her  keenest  sword, 
To  cut  up  villany  of  monstrous  growth. 
Zaraa,  take  care  that  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
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Those   traitors    meet    the   fate 
merits  ! 

[Pointing  to  OMAR  and  the  DERVIS. 
For  thee,  thou  tyrant !   [To  BAJ.]   whose  op 
pressive  violence 
Hasruin'd  those  thou  shouldst  protect  at  home  ; 
Whose  wars,  whose  slaughters,  whose  assas 
sination, 

(That  basest  thirst  of  blood !  that  sin  of  cow 
ards!) 

Whose  faith,  so  often  given,  and  always  vio 
lated, 
Have  been  th'  offence  of  Heaven,  and  plague 

of  earth,  m 

What  punishment'is  equal  to  thy  crimes  ? 
The  doom  thy  rage  design'd  for  me,  be  thine  : 
Clos'd  in  a  cage,  like  some  destructive  beast, 
I'll  have  thee  borne  about,  in  public  view, 
A  great  example  of  that  righteous  vengeance 
That  waits  on  cruelty,  and  pride  like  thine. 
Baj.  Itis  beneath  me  to  decline  my  fate, 
[  stand  prepar'd  to  meet  thy  utmost  hate  : 
Yet  think  not,  I  will  long  thy  triumph  see  : 
None  want  the  means,  when  the  soul  dares  be 

free. 

I'll  curse  thee  with  my  last,  my  parting  breath, 
And  keep  the  courage  of  my  life,  in  death  ; 
Then  boldly  venture  on  that  world  unknov/n  : 
It  cannot  use  me  worse  than  this  has  done. 

[Exit  BAJ AZET, guarded. 
Tarn.  Behold  the  vain  effects  of  earth-born 

pride, 
That  scorn 'd  Heaven's  laws,  and  all  its  power 

defied, 

That  could  the  hand,  which  form'd  it  first,  for 
get, 

And  fondly  say,  I  made  myself  be  great ! 
But  justly  those  above  assert  their  sway, 
And  teach  even  kings  what  homage  they 

should  pay, 
Who  then  rule  best,  when  mindful  to  obey. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

Too  well  we  saw  what  must  have  been  our  fate, 
When  harmony  with  beauty  join'd,  of  late, 
Threaten'd  the  ruins  of  our  sinking  state  ; 
Till  you,  from  whom  our  being  we  receive, 
In  pity  bade  your  own  creation  live  ; 
With  moving  sounds  you  kindly  drew  the  fair, 
And  fix'd,  once  more,  that  shining  circle  here: 
The  lyre  you  bring  is  half  Apollo  s  praise  ; 
Be  ours  the  task  to  win  and  wear  his  bays. 
Thin  houses  were  before  so  frequent  to  us, 
We  wanted  not  a  project  to  undo  us  ; 
We  seldom  saw  your  honours,  but  by  chance, 
As  some  folks  meet  their  friends  of  Spain  and 

France : 

'Twas  verse  decay'd,  or  politics  improv'd, 
That  had  estrang'd  you  thus  from  what  you 

lov'd. 

Time  was,  when  busy  faces  were  a  jest, 
When  wit  and  pleasure  were  in  most  request; 
When   cheerful  theatres    with   crowds    were 

grac'd : 

But  those  good  days  of  poetry  are  past ; 
Now  sour  reformers,  in  an  empty  pit, 
With  table-books,  as  dt  a  lecture,  sit, 
To  take  notes  and  give  evidence  'gainst  wit. 
Those  who  were  once  our  friends,  employ 'd 

elsewhere, 
Are  busy  now  in  settling  peace  and  war : 
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With  careful  browe  at  Tom's  and  Will's  they 
meet, 

And  ask  who  did  elections  lose  or  get 

Our  friend  has  lost  it — Faith,  I'm  sorry  for't, 
He's  a  good  man,  and  ne'er  was  for  the  court; 
He  to  no  government  will  sue  for  grace, 
By  want  of  merit  safe  against  a  place, 
By  spite  a  patriot  made,  and  sworn  t'  oppose 
All  who  are  uppermost,  as  England's  foes  : 
Let  Whig  or  Tory,  any  side  prevail, 
Still  'tis  his  constant  privilege  to  rail. 
Another  that  the  tax  and  war  may  cease,     - 
Talks  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  right  and  peace, 
And,  from  Spain's  wise  example,  is  for  taking 
A  viceroy  of  the  mighty  monarch's  making ;      ! 


Who  should  all  rights  and  liberties  maintain, 

And  English  laws  by  learn'd  dragoons   ex 
plain. 
Come,  leave  these  politics,  and  follow  wit ; 

Here,  uncontroll'd,  you  may  in  judgment  sit ; 

We'll  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit  : 

We'll  take  you  all,  even  on  your  own  condi 
tions, 

Think  you  great  men,  and  wonderous  politi 
cians  ; 

And  if  you  slight  the  offers  which  we  make 
you, 

No  Brentford  princes  will  for  statesmen  take 
you. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  MRS.  WILKINS,  followed  by  JOHNSON. 
Mrs.  Wil.  There's  no  such  thing  as  stirring 
out  of  doors  for  the  fellows  now-a-days. — 1 
beg,  Sir,  you  would  not  follow  me  any  farther. 
Johns.  I  cannot  leave  you,  my  sweet,  divine, 
charming  girl  ! 

Mrs.  Wil.  To  how  many,  now,  have  you 
repeated  the  same  lesson  before  you  met  me 
this  morning  ? 

Johns.  To  how  many  !  Were  a  dozen  such 
fine  women  as  yourself  to  appear  every  day  in 

Enblic,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  walk- 
ig  the  streets  for  you ;  a  man  should  have  a 
piece  of  flint  in  his  breast. 


Mrs.  Wil.  He's  a  good,  handsome  fellow, 
and  doesn't  talk  badly. — Then  you  will  persist 
in  following  me  ? 

Johns.  How  can  I  help  it  ?  I  follow  a  fine 
woman  by  instinct. — Do,  my  dear,  kind,  cruel 
angel,  tell  me  where  you  live. 

[Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Wil.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  I  can  never 
see  you. 

Johns.  Why  not,  my  love  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  Lord,  I  am  an  old  married 
woman !  [Faintly  struggling  to  disengage  her 
hand.]  You  wicked  devil,  leave  me.  The 
neighbours  will  take  notice,  and  I  shall  get  a 
bad  name  by  you. — Do  go — I'm  just  at  home. 

Johns.  But  which  is  the  house  you  live  at  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  I  can't  tell  you— besides  I  think 
I  see  my  husband  talking  to  the  orange  woman 
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at  the  door ;  in  the  straw  hat  and  scarlet  tloak, 
with  a  little  curly-pole  boy  in  her  hand,  eating 
gingerbread. 

Johns.  Why,  that's  the  George  inn.  'Sdeath ! 
do  you  live  there  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  Oh,  you  devil  I  I  shall  be  ruined 
if  ever  you  come  after  me. 

Johns.  Zounds !  it's  the  very  house  I  was 
going  to.— Isn't  it  kept  by  one  Jacob  Wilk- 
ins? 

Mr*.  Wil.  Yes,  it  is. 

Johns.  We're  quite  at  home  now — I  sup 
pose,  you're  old  Jacob's  daughter. 

Mrs.  Wil.  1  happen  to  be  old  Jacob's  wife, 
though. 

Johns.  Pray,  my  dear,  how  long  are  you 
married  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  A  long  time,  Sir. 

Johns.  Not  a  long  time,  I  am  sure,  from  your 
looks. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Looks  are  very  deceitful,  espe 
cially  those  of  married  folks.  I  was  married 
Candlemas  day,  five — long — months. 

Johns.  Poor  creature !  you  have  had  a  tedi 
ous  time  of  it. 

Mrs.  Wil.  But  what's  your  business  with 
Jacob  Wilkins?  Can't  I  do  it? 

Johns.  Then  you  do  Jacob's  business  some 
times  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  To  be  sure  I  do,  when  he's  out 
of  the  way.  Poor  man  !  it's  a  great  relief  to 
him. 

Johns.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  must 
see  himself.— Colonel  Talbot,  a  gentleman  of 
whom  1  think  you  must  have  heard,  if  you  be 
Wilkins'  wife,  has  wrote  to  him,  and  desired 
1  would  see  him  in  consequence  of  that  letter : 
•were  you  at  home  when  he  received  it? 

Mr*.  Wil.  No,  I  was  not.  Sir  :  but  I  have 
often  heard  of  Colonel  Talbot ;  he's  an  Ox 
fordshire  gentleman  ;  his  family,  I  hear,  was 
the  making  of  Wilkins.  Lord  f  he  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  Indies,  and  I'm  told,  has  made 
a  power  of  money.  But  is  he  come  home,  Sir? 

Johns.  He  is ;  and  since  his  return  has 
been  down  in  Oxfordshire,  in  search  of  Wilk 
ins,  where  he  thought  he  still  lived ;  and  would 
have  come  here  himself  now,  only  he's  very 
much  indisposed. 

Mr*.  Wil.  Bless  your  heart !  Jacob  Wilkins 
has  been  in  town,  and  kept  the  George  inn 
these  ten  years. 

Johns.  He  has  made  a  very  ungrateful  re 
turn  to  his  benefactor,  Colonel  Talbot.  My 
master  thought  him  dead,  not  having  heard 
from  him  go  many  years  :  a  conduct  that  was 
unpardonable,  considering  his  obligations  to 
the  colonel,  and  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Mr*.  Wil.  Great  trust !  Lord,  Sir !  what 
was  it  ? 

Johns.  Why,  Colonel  Talbot  left  a  son  in  his 
cnre— but  come  along,  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  story  by  the  way. 

Mr*.  Wil.  We  must  not  be  seen  together  for 
the  world  ;  my  husband  is  as  jealous  as  the 
vengeance.  Take  a  turn  down  this  next  street, 
and  let  me  go  home  alone.  Follow  me  in 
about  ten  minutes;  but  take  care  you  don't 
speak  to  me  as  if  you  had  seen  ine  before. 

Johns.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilkins,  what  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  never  paid  a 
risit  to  a  married  woman  in  my  life  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  JI.—The  Bar  of  the  George  Inn. 
Enter  CALEB,  followed  by  WILKINS,  who  appears 

greatly  agitated. 
What  do  you  knock  me  about  for  at 
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this  rate?  Don't  I  slave  like  a  horse  from 
morning  till  night?  I  wish  I  had  gone  lor  a 
soldier  as  my  brother  did  ! 

Wil.  Your  brother,  you  dog !  1  wish  I  had 
never  seen  either  of  your  faces. — What  shall  I 
do  ?  I  have  no  son  to  restore  him  ! 

[Bell  rings  violently. 

Cal.  Coming !  coming  !  There's  a  bill  want 
ed  in  the  General  Elliot. 

Wil.  Let  them  wait. 

Cal.  But  suppose  they  wont  wait,  who'll 
pay  off  the  score  ? 

Wil.  Out  of  my  sight,  sirrah,  or  I'll  pay  off 
your  score. — Don't  you  see  my  temper  is  ruf 
fled? 

Cal.  Yes,  and  1  feel  it  too.  [Bell  rings.'] 
Coming  !  coming  up,  Sir !  [Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  WILKINS. 

Mrs.  Wil.  My  dear  Mr.  Wilkins,  what's 
the  matter?  The  whole  house  seems  turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Wil.  I  am  ruined. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Ruined  !  Oh,  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Wil.  1  say,  woman,  I'm  undone ;  and  the 
sooner  I'm  out  of  England,  the  better. 

Mr*.  Wil.  Lord,  lord !  you  terrify  me  out  of 
my  wits,  Jacob ! 

Wil.  Suppose  the  best  friend  you  had  in 
world  haa  intrusted  an   only  child    to  your 
care,  and  that  through  neglect  you  had  los 
him,  what  would  you  have  to  say  for  yourself 

Mr*.  Wil.  And  is  that  your  case,  my  dear  ? 

Wil.  It  is. 

Mr*.  Wil.  But  tell  me  how  it  happened. 

Wil.  You  have  frequently  heard  me  make 
mention  of  Colonel  Talbot,  in  whose  family  I 
was  brought  up  ? 

Mr*.  Wil.  To  be  sure  I  have. 

Wil.  It  is  a  son  of  his  I  have  lost. 

Mr*.  Wil.  You  astonish  me  !  But  how  came 
so  great  a  man's  son  to  be  left  in  your  care  ? 

Wil.  Why,  you  must  know  that  Colonel 
Talbot,  previous  to  his  going  abroad,  was  pri 
vately  married  to  a  beautiful  girl  who  wailed 
on  his  mother  :  he  had  a  son  by  this  girl ;  and, 
as  the  child  came  into  the  world  just  as  he 
was  obliged  to  embark  with  the  army  for  Por 
tugal,  the  war  before  last,  he  left  him  in  my 
care,  desiring  me  to  let  him  pass  for  my  own 
till  his  return;  and,  in  case  he  was  killed,  to 
continue  the  deception  till  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Mr*.  Wil.  And  has  the  colonel  never  been 
in  England  since  ? 

Wil.  Never,  till i Within  these  few  days; 
therefore  his  son  continued  with  me  till  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  when  I  lost  him. 

Mr*.  Wil.  In  what  manner  did  you  lose  him? 

Wil.  I  cannot  be  certain :  but,  as  he  was  a 
boy  of  great  spirit,  and  ever  prattling  of  being 
a  soldier,  I  suspect  he  was  enveigled  off  by  a 
recruiting  party,  which  at  that  time  was  beat 
ing  up  for  men  in  the  village. 

Mr*.  Wil.  Didn't  you  acquaint  his  mother 
immediately  with  what  had  happened  ? 

Wil.  She  was  dead. 

Mr*.  Wil.  You  wrote  to  the  colonel,  to  be 
sure. 

Wil.  There  I  was  to  blame.  I  couldn't 
summon  up  resolution  sufficient.  I  thought 
he  would  have  attributed  the  child's  leaving 
me,  to  neglect  or  cruel  treatment. 

Mr*.  Wil.  The  best  advice  1  can  give  you  is, 
to  tell  Colonel  Talbot  his  son  is  dead. 

Wil.  But  how  shall  I  produce  a  certificate 
of  that?  Should  he  examine  the  parish  regis- 
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ter,  and  no  record  of  snch  a  child's  death  be  1     Mrs.  Wil.  But  come,  sit  down,  and  listen  to 

found,  I  should  be  taken  up  and  tried  on  a  I  me.  [They  sit. 

suspicion  of  murder.  Cal.  What  signifies  hearing  so  much  about 

Mrs.  Wil.  Then  tell  him  the  truth  at  once.  I  father's  character— who  gets  him  that  charac- 
Wil.  Worse  and  worse  I—He'll  suppose  this  ter  ?  Why  Caleb.— Is  there  one  in  the  house 

a  mere  invention  of  my  own,  to  screen  my  vil-  i  fit  to  talk  to  a  gentleman  but  myself? 


lany;   else,  why  was  I  silent  so  long?  and 
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that  I  had  been  bribed  by  his  relations  to  re-   you  to  hear  me. 


Mrs.  Wil.   My  dear  Caleb,  let  me  entreat 


move  an  obstacle  to  their  inheriting  both  his 
acquired  and  paternal  fortune. 

Enter  CALEB. 

Cal.  There's  a  gentleman  from  Colonel  Tal- 
bot  desires  to  see  you. 

Wil.  What's,  to  be  done? — I  dare  not  face 
him  ! 

Cal.  What  shall  I  say  to  him,  father  ? 
Wil.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  provoking 
as  this  fellow  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  I  have  it.— Show  him  into  the 
parlour,  my  good  boy ;  and  tell  him,  Mr.  Wil 
kins  will  be  with  him  presently,  my  good  boy  ! 
Cal.  '  My  good  boy  !' — Ecod,  she  good  boys 
me  to  some  tune  this  morning ;  I  hope  there's 
no  mischief  in  the  wind ;  for  I'm  sure  those  are 
the  first  good  words  I  have  had  from  her  since 
she  was  my  step-mother.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Wil.  How  old  is  your  son  Caleb  ? 
Wil.  There's  only  a  week  difference  between 
his  age  and  young  Talbot's. 

Mrs.  Wil  Pass  him  on  the  colonel  for  his 
son. 

Wil.  How! 

Mrs.  Wil.  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 

and  you'll  not  only  slip  your  neck  out  of  a  hal- 

;r,  but  make  your  fortune.    I  can  turn  Caleb 

ound  my  finger.    Go  and  speak  to  this  gen- 

leman,  and  let  him  know   you'll  introduce 

oung  Mr.  Talbot  to  him  immediately.    Do  as 

bid  you,  and  leave  the  management  of  the 

est  of  the  business  to  me. 

Wil.  But  what  reason  shall  I  give  for  not 
writing  to  him  so  long  ? 
Mrs.  Wil.  You  must  say  you  never  received 
ne  of  his  letters  ;  and  your  quitting  the  coun- 
ry  will  make  it  probable  enough  they  might 
iave  miscarried. 

Wil.  Then  to  give  his  son  no  better  educa 
tion  ! 

Mrs.  Wil.  You  must  say  he  would  not  take 
my  better  ;  and  you  may  find  instances  enough 
)f  as  dull  heirs  to  large  estates,  to  give  colour 
o  your  story. 

Wil.  And  make  a  drawer  of  him  too  ! 
Mrs.  Wil.  Well,  he'll  not  be  the  first  great 
man  that  has  cried,  '  Coming  up,  Sir ! — What 
do  you  stand  confounded  for  ?  Away,  away, 
man  :  and  let  me  break  the  matter  to  Caleb. 


Wil.  It  goes  against  my  conscience — but 
self-preservation  will  have  it  so.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Wil.  [Alone.~\  Now  have  I  my  gentle 
man  under  my  thumb — whenever  his  tongue 
"vags  with  the  sound  of" — ' T'n  Al * — 


of  jealousy,  I'll  threaten 
to  discover  upon  him — and  I'll  see  my  dear 
sweet  fellow,  who  followed  me  home  to-day, 
is  often  as  I  please.  But  to  prepare  this  greai 
booby — Oh,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  CALEB. 

Cal.  Here  mother,  I  have  brought  you  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Well,  never  mind  the  bill— I  have 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  you. — Do 
pou  know,  Caleb,  that  your  father  is  a  man  of 
the  first  character  in  this  town  ? 

Cal.  To  be  sure  he  is,  for  selling  the  bes 
old  port  and  sherry  in  the  kingdom. 


Cal.  Dear  Caleb  !—  Yes,  I'd  listen  to  you  all 
day  for  such  words  as  these ;  good  words  are 
sugar  plums  to  me ;  besides,  mother,  you  can't 
think  how  pretty  folks  look  when  they  are 
pleased. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Do  you  know,  Caleb,  whose  son 
you  are  ? 

Cal.  Whose  son  I  am ! — My  father's  to  be 
sure. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Certainly :  but  that  father  is  not 
Jacob  Wilkins. 

Cal.  No! 

Mrs.  Wil.  Colonel  Talbot,  the  great  nabob 
just  arrived  from  the  Indies,  is  your  father. 

Cal.  My  godfather,  I  suppose  you  mean. 

Mrs.  Wil.  I  tell  you,  he  s  your  own  father. 
You  were  given  when  an  infant  to  my  husband, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  bring  you  up  as  his 
son ;  it  being  necessary,  for  family  reasons, 
which  you'll  know  another  time,  to  conceal 
your  birth. 

Cal.  I  always  thought  I  was  a  better  man's 
son  than  I  appeared  to  be. — But,  mother,  isn't 
this  all  a  joke  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  Can  my  husband  convince  you 
hat  I  am  in  earnest  ? 

Cal.  He  has  often  convinced  me  that  he 
lirnsclf  was  in  earnest,  as  my  shoulders  can 
witness. 

Mrs.  Wil.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  keeping  my  seat  so  long.  [Getting 
up,  and  courtesying  very  low. — CALEB  keeps 
his  seat,  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  chuckling  laugh 
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Cal.  I  thought  I'd  come  to  something  at 
last. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Your  father's  gentleman,  Sir,  is 
now  waiting  to  see  you. 

Cal.  My  father's  gentleman! — I  suppose  I 
shall  have  a  gentleman  too. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Oh,  no  doubt. 

Cal.  Then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  us.— But 
you're  sure  now  you  are  in  earnest  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  Will  you  go  and  be  convinced  I 
am? 

Cal.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Wilkins ;  I  think, 
that's  your  name. 

Mrs.  Wil.  At  your  honour's  service. 

Cal.  Great  men  are  apt  to  forget  such  trifles 
— but  I'll  call  and  see  you  now  and  then, 
though  I  am  a  colonel's  son. 

Mrs.  Wil.  We'll  always  think  there's  no 
thing  too  good  at  the  George  for  your  honour. 

Cal.  But,  hark'e,  give  old  Jacob  a  hint 


not 
to  forget  himself,  and'  make  too  free. 

Mrs.  Wil.  I  hope,  Sir,  we  shall  never  for 
get  ourselves  in  your  presence. 

Cal.  Well,  well,  I  hope*not,  good  woman. — 
A  colonel's  son  !— What  a  fool  I  must  be,  not 
to  have  found  out  this  of  my  own  accord! — • 
But  it's  a  wise  child  knows  its  own  father. 

[Exeunt;  MRS.  WILKINS  ridiculing  him. 

SCENE  III.— A  Drawing  Room  at  the  House 
of  SIR  OLIVER  Oi  H'STOCK. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  HARRIET. 

Char.  How  you  tease  me  about  this  all-ac 
complished  Sir  Charles  ! — 1  can't  abide  him  ! 
5  Y 
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Har.  Can't  abide  him!— 1  don't  think  it  pos 
sible  for  any  woman  actually  to  dislike  him. 

( 'lutr.  Yet,  he's  the  last  person  breathing  J 
should  elect  for  my  euro  sposo  ;  the  man's  well 
enough  as  an  acquaintance  ;  he's  lively  ;  does 
not  want  for  understanding  :  but  the  best  of 
him  is,  the  talent  he  possesses  for  discovering 
the  ridiculous,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

Jlnr.  What  you  praise  him  for,  is  in  my  mind 
the  only  exceptionable  part  of  his  character. 

Char.  Lord  !  what  harm  is  there  in  a  little 
good-humoured  ill-nature  ?— Besides,  what 
would  you  have  people  talk  of  when  they 
meet ;  as  politics  are  to  the  men,  scandal  is 
to  our  sex — these  two  subjects  are  the  vast 
magazines  of  the  major  part  of  our  ideas ;  be 
tween  them  the  heads  of  half  the  nation  are 
fufnished. 

Har.  Have  you  seen  Mandeville  to-day  ? 

Char.  Poor  Harriet ;  now  do  I  perceive  the 
cause  of  all  this  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  in 
terests  of  the  handsome  baronet;  you  still  are 
apprehensive,  if  you  don't  provide  me  with  a 
husband,  I  shall  take  your  beloved  Mandeville 
from  you. 

Har.  As  he  is  sole  heir  to  Colonel  Talbot's 
immense  fortune,  I  know  your  father  will  pro 
ceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Char.  Dear  Harriet,  rest  perfectly  satisfied 
in  my  friendship  for  you ;  I  never  will  have 
him ;  1  don't  know  what  I  would  not  do  to 
avoid  it.— My  heart  is  at  present  a  virgin  tab 
let,  on  which  Love  has  not  written  a  single 
character  :  however,  should  things  come  to 
the  worst,  you  yourself  must  be  my  deliverer. 

Har.  As  how  ? 

Chnr.  Even  by  taking  wing  with  your  be 
loved  swain,  for  that  blessed  spot,  where  law 
forges  no  fetters  for  the  heart ;  and  Hynu  n 
with  a  smile  upon  his  cheek,  and  his  torch 
burning  clear,  lights  consenting  votaries  to  the 
temple  of  real  and  lasting  felicity.  Heaven 
and  a  generous  uncle  be  praised,  who  be 
queathed  me  ten  thousand  pounds  independ 
ent  of  my  father,  I  am  not  obliged  to  sacrifice 
my  own  and  my  friend's  happiness ! 

Har.  I'm  ashamed,  Charlotte,  to  have  har 
boured  a  suspicion  but  for  a  moment,  that  a 
mind  like  yours  could  act  unworthy  of  itself. 

Char.  Now  to  put  my  theory  into  practice.— 
Here  comes  Mandeville  ;  do  you  step  into  the 
next  room,  where  you  may  overhear  our  con 
versation,  and  you  shall  be  entertained  with  a 
prologue  truly  anti-matrimonial. 
1  satisfied**  Charlotte>  l  am  alre*dy  perfect- 

Char.  But  I  insist  on  your  going ;  it  will  en 
tertain  you.  [Exit  HARRIET. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE. 

My  dear  Mandeville  !  I  was  just  wishing  for 
you  ;  if  you  had  staid  much  longer,  I  should 
have  been  insupportably  vapoured;  nothing 
runs  in  my  head  but  our  marriage  ;  but  I  was 
thinking,  as  the  fondest  couples  have  certain 
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dull  hours  that  han*  heavy  upon  their  hands, 
how  we  two  shall  kill  time  during  those  spirit 
less  seasons. 

Man.  I  suppose  we  shall  follow  the  example 
of  other  people ;  do  all  we  can  to  make  one 
another  uneasy. 

Char.  That's  one  way,  to  be  sure,  of  killing 
time  ;  but  we  shall  prow  tired  of  that  at  last 
don't  you  think  BO,  Mandeville  ? 

Man.  When  I  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  a 
lady  s  wit,  it  rids  me  of  all  apprehension  on 
that  scor«. 


Char.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Man.  1  thought  your  cousin  Harriet  was 
here. 

Char.  My  cousin  Harriet!  —  Lord!  what's 
my  cousin  Harriot  to  the  purpose  ?—  I  shall 
grow  jealous  of  you,,  at  this  rate.  —  I  wonder, 
Mandeville,  what  star  shed  its  influence  when 
our  marriage  was  first  talked  of;  no  two  peo 
ple  breathing  agreed  better. 

Man.  I  always  thought  you  the  pleasantest 
companion  imaginable. 

Char.  We  were  continually  laughing  at  one 
body's  expense  or  another. 

Man.  And  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  I  fan 
cy  every  body  will  be  even  with  us. 

Char.  Heigho! 

Man.  What's  that  for,  Madam? 

Char.  Not  for  a  husband,  I  assure  you  •  it 
was  only  a  requiem  to  friendship,  going  to  be 
laid  in  the  grave  of  matrimony. 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Har.  Just  now,  Mr.  Mandeville,  as  I  parted 
from  my  cousin,  a  servant  came  and  told  nu 
that  your  uncle,  Colonel  Talbot,  was  arrived 
—  Your  father,  Charlotte,  has  received  a  letter 
from  him.  —  But  what  do  you  think  ?  It  seems. 
he  has  a  son  nobody  ever  heard  of  before. 

Char.  A  son  .'—Now,  Mandeville,  if  you 
can  be  content  with  your  mistress,  and  a  mod 
erate  income,  I'm  satisfied  you  may  have  her  • 
as  the  bulk  of  Colonel  Talbot's  fortune  will 
certainly  devolve  to  his  son,  depend  upon  it 
my  father  will  no  more  press  my  ladyship  on 
your  worship. 

Man.  Madam,  my  uncle  may  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  pleases—  I  sincerely  rejoice  at 
his  safe  arrival  m  England  ;  and,  as  he  has  an 
heir,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  event  ;  and  I  hope  that  heir  may  prove  an 
heir  to  his  virtues. 

Char.  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Mande 
ville  ;  and  if  it  did  not  cost  you  so  dear  I 
should  congratulate  you  on  the  certain  pros 
pect  you  may  indulge,  that  we  two  shall  never 
be  one. 

Man.  My  dear  Harriet— 


.  why  don't  you  say,  my  dear 
Mandeville?  One  as  naturally  follows  the 
other,  as  the  echo  does  the  sound. 

Man.  The  occasion,  ladies,  I  trust,  will  apol 
ogize  for  my  leaving  you  thus  abruptly. 

Cftar.  Oh,  go,  go ;  you  have  my  ample  con 
sent.— But,  Harriet,  will  you  let  him  go  off  so 
easily  ? 

Har.  How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured  ? 

Char.  She  says,  she  gives  you  leave  to  go : 
but  it's  on  condition,  that  you  do  not  dedicate 
a  second  of  your  time  to  any  human  being  but 
herself,  longer  than  common  decency  requires 
it. — But,  Mandeville,  do  you  and  I  part  as  we 


ught — a  betrothed  pair  ? 
Man.  Yes,  Charlotte, 
friends  again. 


for  we  part  wedded 
[Exit. 


Char,  rsow,  Harriet,  are  all  your  apprehen 
ions  removed  ?. 

Har.  They  are,  my  friend  ;  Hope  sits  smiling 
at  my  heart,  and  once  more  cheers  it  with  a 
prospect  of  happiness.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment   at    SIR   OLIVER 
OLDSTOCK'S. 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER,  alone. 
Sir  O.  This  is  a  devilish  lucky  hit,  the  colont  J'3 
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I  having  a,  son  ;  It  enables  me  to  provide  for  both 
I  my  niece  and  daughter — I  expect  from  the  lat- 
I  ter  a  good  deal  of  contradiction  in  this  busi- 
I  ness,  but  I  like  that ;  I  shouldn't  love  her  half 
I  so  much  as  I  do,  if  she  hadn't  spirit  enough  to 
I  contradict  me — it  shows  she  has  an  opinion  ol 
I  her  own,  and  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  prove 
I  that  I  have  one  also  ;  but  of  a  much  superior 
I  kind,  and,  upon  occasions,  of  a  very  coercive 
i  quality  ;  it's  not  one  time  in  a  hundred  I  can 
get  any  body  to  contradict  me ;  but  men  ol 
large,  independent  fortunes    never    hear  the 
I  truth — nobody   has   spirit   enough   to  oppose 
them  in  discourse.— Well,  I  think  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  a  married  man  can  be,  when  my  girls 
;  are  disposed  of;  my  wife,  to  be  sure,  has  a 
most  unaccountable  humour  ;   to  suppose  I'm 
jealous  of  her,  now  she's  in  her  fifty-fifth  year  ! 
|  To  do  Lady  Lucretia  Oldstock  justice,  she  was 
once  a  charming  woman ;  but  at  present,  I 
think  her  as  plain  a  piece  of  goods  as  a  man 
could  meet  between  Temple-Bar  and  White- 
chapel  ;— here  she  comes,  brimful  of  news. 

Enter  LADY  OLDSTOCK. 

L.  Old.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  wonderful ! 

Sir  O.  Nothing  'upon  earth  !  what's  the 
matter  my  love  ? 

L.  Old.  Why,  haven't  you  heard  that  Colo- 
nel  Talbot  has  a  son  ? 

Sir  O.  A  son ! — a  dozen,  I  dare  be  sworn, 
if  he  would  .but  own  them  ;  an  old  soldier  has 
generally  children  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

L.  Old.  Sir  Oliver,  you're  a  censorious  man, 
and  judge  of  every  body  by  yourself. 

Sir  O.  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  you  allow  me 
too  much  credit ;  I  never  was  a  man  of  all  that 
gallantry :  no,  no  ;  I  had  a  domestic  magnet 
that  attracted  and  fixed  all  my  affections  ; 
united  to  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Oldstock, 
who  could  be  a  rover  ? 

L.  Old.  Why,  to  do  you  justice,  Sir  Oliver, 
you  have,  upon  the  whole,  made  a  very  good 
husband  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  for  the  weakness 
of  your  temper  in  one  particular,  we  might  live 

Sir  O.  Now  she's  off.  [Aside. 

L.  Old.  If,  indeed,  I  was  one  of  the  ^iddy 
flirts  of  the  day,  it  would  be  another  thing — 
hut  a  woman,  of  whose  truth  you  have  had  so 
many  years'  experience,  to  be  jealous  of! 

Sir  O.  1  tell  you  again,  and  again,  1  am  not 
jealous. 

L.  Old.  Ah,  Sir  Oliver  !  I  wish  you  would 
make  your  words  good  ;  if  any  man  of  the  least 
tolerable  appearance  pays  me  a  common  mark 
of  respect,  don't  you  immediately  sneer,  and 
say  that  fellow  has  a  design  upon  you  ? 

Sir  O.  So  I  do  :  I  always  think  that  person 
has  a  design  upon  another,  to  whom  he  gives 
their  own  way  in  every  thing :  no,  no  ;  if  I  am 
to  choose  a  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion, 
give  me  the  honest  fellow  who  contradicts  me. 

L.  Old.  Then  you  are  not  jealous  ? 

Sir  O.  No. 

L.  Old.  No  ? 

Sir  O.  No ;  damme  if  ever  I  was  jealous  of 
you ! 

L.  Old.  You  are  now  more  provoking,  if 
possible,  than  ever  ;  when  you  find  I  bold 
your  ridiculous  suspicions  in  contempt,  you 
would  wound  me  another  way,  and  mortify 
my  pride,  by  insinuating,  that  I  never  had  at 
tractions  sufficient  to  have  a  civil  thing  said  to 
me,  like  other  women. 

Sir  O.  Then  it  seems,  my  lady,  you  have  had 


your  civil  things  said  to  you,  like  other  wo 
men,  in  your  time  ? 

L.  Old.  There,  there,  it  broke  forth !  What 
it  is  to  be  married  to  a  jealous  husband  ! 

Sir  O.  Well,  all  this  I  can  bear,  because  I 
like  contradiction — I  consider  the  mind  like  a 
spring  ;  the  more  you  press  it,  the  more  vigour 
you  lend  to  its  elasticity  :  since  I  can  remem 
ber,  I  always  delighted  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  other  people  ;  there's  something 
wonderfully  flattering  to  human  pride  in  being 
singular — but  in  marriage  it  is  absolutely  ne 
cessary—man  and  wife  are  like  the  contending 
qualities  of  bitter  and  sweet,  they  naturally 
quarrel,  and  exist  by  downright  opposition. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

L.  Old.  I'll  submit  my  cause  to  the  judgment 
of  Charlotte. 

Char.  Submit  your  cause  to  my  judgment ! 
my  dear  Ma'am,  by  no  means  ;  in  all  cases  of 
matrimonial  litigation,  the  parties  should  be 
tried  by  their  peers. 

Sir  O.  Right,  my  girl !  Now,  in  order  to 
qualify  you  to  be  impannelled  on  suits  of  the 
kind,  I  was  that  moment  thinking  about  mov 
ing  the  court  of  Hymen,  to  show  cause  why  a 
rule  should  not  be  granted,  to  provide  you  with 
a  husband. 

L.  Old.  Whenever  you  marry,  Charlotte,  if 
you  wish  to  be  happy,  above  all  things  avoid 
a  temper  like  your  father's. 

Sir  O.  And  like  your  mother's  also,  if  you 
wish  your  husband  to  be  happy. 

L.  Old.  I  clearly  perceive  my  company  is 
not  agreeable. 

Sir  O.  Your  strange  turn  of  mind,  I  confess, 
Lady  Oldstock,  is  not  altogether  so  agreeable  ; 
but  you  see  it  does  not  make  me  angry. 

L.  Old.  It's  that  that  tortures  me— if  I  could 
vex  him,  it  would  be  a  proof  I  had  some  power 
left;  but  he  treats  me  like  a  child.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  It's  a  spoiled  one,  if  I  do. 

Char.  Dear  Sir,  let  me  follow  her. 

Sir  O.  You  sha'n't  budge  a  step  after  her — 
soothing  her  in  her  humours  is  only  adding 
fuel  to  fire.  Your  mother,  Charlotte,  was  born 
a  coquette,  and  will  die  one.  She  was  a  reign 
ing  toast  in  her  youth,  and  to  this  hour  expects 
the  adulation  of  those  days.  But  come,  sit 
down,  and  let  me  talk  to  you.  [They  sit.}  I 
have  for  some  time  back  observed,  Charlotte, 
that  the  match  I  proposed  to  you  with  Mande- 
ville,  does  not  meet  your  wishes. 

Char.  I  confess,  Sir,  it  never  did — besides, 
I  know  that  gentleman's  affections  to  be  en 
gaged  elsewhere. 

Sir  O.  I  understand  you,  he's  fond  of  rny 
niece,  Harriet ;  well,  in  the  name  of  happiness, 
let  them  go  together ;  I'll  never  mention  his 
name  to  you  again,  nor  indeed  shall  I  propose 
any  match  to  you,  upon  which  I  may  expect 
rational  contradiction. 

Char.  Now,  Sir,  you  speak  like  my  father. — 
Oh,  how  my  heart  springs  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  to  hear  those  generous  words  from  your 
own  lips ! 

Sir  O.  No,  my  girl,  you  shall  never  be  sac 
rificed  at  the  altar  of  Plutus — I  say  sacrificed 
— for,  what  is  it,  in  fact,  but  a  sacrifice,  to  throw 
away  a  fine  young  woman  upon  a  man  it  is  im 
possible  she  should  like  ;  as  many  fathers  do 
every  day,  who  love  money  more  than  their 
children. 

Char.  The  liberality  of  these  sentiments  de 
lights  me,  they  are  BO  exactly  in  conformity 
with  my  own!  Dear  Sir,  you  have  given  me 
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such  spirits  !— Do  you  know,  when  you  asked 
me  to  sit  down,  I  expected  to  have  had  a  quite 
different  kind  of  conversation  with  you? 

Sir  O.  I  suppose  you  thought  I  had  some 
golden  calf  to  propose  to  you  for  a  husband  ? 

Char.  I  own  I  was  so  ungenerous. 

Sir  O.  A  fellow,  with  nothing  but  gold  in 
his  pocket  and  lead  in  his  pate ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  O.  How  liable  are  we  to  be  mistaken  in 
our  surmises  of  other  people's  thoughts  !  No, 
no,  my  girl,  I  have  no  such  match  to  propose 
to  you— I  have  a  husband  for  you,  it  is  true,  in 
my  eye ;  and  a  rich  one  too — but  it  is  not  to 
riches  you  object— it  is  to  the  man ;  and,  pro 
vided  he  be  agreeable,  I  imagine  no  woman  in 
her  senses  caii  suppose  a  husband  may  be  too 
rich? 

Char.  Provided  riches  be  obtained  without 
leaving  a  stain  upon  the  principles,  it  is  hap 
piness  to  possess  them,  as  they  give  us  so 
much  more  ample  power  of  distributing  feli 
city. 

Sir  O.  Give  me  a  kiss,  you  jade  !  You  are 
your  father's  own  daughter ;  but  every  body 
tells  me  you're  the  picture  of  me;  and,  if  the 
colonel's  son  be  but  as  like  his  father  as  you 
are  yours,  you'll  be  the  handsomest  couple  in 
Great  Britain. 

Char.  [Rising.]  The  colonel's  son,  Sir  ! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  my  old  friend,  Colonel  Talbot's 
son  ;  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows,  I  am  told 
— but  no  fop — he  has  none  of  the  vices  and  fol 
lies  of  your  young  butterflies  of  fashion. 

Char.  No,  Sir;  nor  any  of  their  accomplish 
ments,  or  I'm  misinformed. 

Sir  O.  It  was  an  excellent  thought  of  his  fa 
ther's  to  have  him  brought  up  in  a  snug  pri 
vate  way. 

Char.  And  yet,  I'm  told  he  has  lived  some 
time  in  a  snug  public  way. 

Sir  O.  What,  Charlotte,  have  you  been  lis 
tening  to  any  scandalous  reports  of  the  youth  ? 

Char.  A  pretty  youth  I  understand  he  is  for 
the  husband  of  your  daughter — I  am  told  he 
was  actually  a  waiter  at  some  horrid  place  near 
Smithfield. 

Sir  O.  Oh,  infamous  scandal !— He  a  waiter 
at  some  horrid  place  near  Smithfield !— The 
next  report,  I  suppose,  will  be,  that  you  were 
bar-maid  at  the  same  place  ;  and  that  I'm  an 
old  tobacconist,  who  supplied  the  house  with 
cut  and  dry,  from  the  sign  of  the  Black  Boy  in 


Char.  I  am  petrified  at  the  very  thoughts  of 
the  brute ! 

Sir  O.  Look  you  there  now:  she  knows  I 
love  contradiction  in  my  heart,  and  therefore 
seems  averse  to  the  match,  because  she  thinks 
it  will  please  me.  But,  come  :  you,  and  your 
mother  and  my  niece  shall  go  pay  the  colonel 
and  his  son  a  morning  visit. 

Char.  Sir,  as  you  insist  upon  it,  1  will  go  as 
I  would  to  see  any  other  great  natural  curio 
sity. 

Sir  O.  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this !  she 
has  heard  a  scandalous  report  of  a  man,  and 
she  wont  wait  to  be  undeceived  by  her  own 
eyes  and  her  own  ears  ;  this  is  downright  in 
vincible  obstinacy,  not  rational,  well-founded 
contradiction  :  and  I  hate  the  one,  as  much  as 
I  love  the  other  ;  besides,  I  ever  thought  you 
a  girl  of  too  much  sense,  to  lay  any  kind  of 
stress  on  a  tale  of  mere  rumour. 

Char.  But,  if  rumour  should  speak  truth  ? 

Sir  O.  He's  so  great  a  liar,  I  would  not  be 
lieve  him.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  at  MANDEVILLE'S. 
Enter  JOHNSON  and  COLONEL  TALBOT. 

Johns.  He's  a  rough  diamon  I,  Sir:  he  re 
quires  a  little  polishing,  I  must  confess* 

Col.  Good  masters  may  remove  his  ignor 
ance,  and  good  company  polish  his  manners  ; 
but  there  is  a  meanness  in  the  turn  of  his  per 
son,  and  the  cast  of  his  features,  which  is  in- . 
superable;  but  take  man  in  every  point  of 
view,  and   he  will  be  found  the  creature  of 
habit ;  his  body,  like  his  mind,  is  subdued  by 
education. 

Johns.  I  wonder,  Sir,  you  never  wrote  to 
any  particular  friend  in  England,  to  have  in 
quired  about  him,  when  you  received  no  letter 
from  th"is  man,  to  whose  care  you  committed 
him. 

Col  Who  could  I  trust?  none  of  my  own 
family  ! — Then,  what  solid  friendships  do  you 
suppose  are  contracted  at  the  age  I  left  Eng 
land  ?  I  was  then  but  twenty  ;  all  my  inti 
mates  were  young  fellows,  sunk  in  pleasure 
and  dissipation ;  if  any  thing  like  friendship 
had  subsisted  between  us,  the  many  years  we 
were  asunder  had  dissolved  the  tie ;  his  mo 
ther,  1  knew,  was  dead,  and,  from  Wilkins' 
silence,  I  concluded  that  he  also  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  ;  therefore  I  desisted  from  writ 
ing,  thinking  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
certainty  till  1  had  myself  reached  England. 

Johns.  I  should  not  have  believed  it  possible 
your  honour  could  have  had  such  a  sqn,  let  his 
education  be  what  it  may. 

Col.  I  own,  Johnson,  the  weakness  of  a  fa 
ther  induced  me  to  believe  I  should  have  found 
him  very  different:  1  fancied,  I  should  have 
seen  him  emerging  from  the  low  contracted 
sphere  to  which  his  fate  had  consigned  him, 
by  the  native  energy  of  his  own  powers ;  and 
flattered  myself  with  the  pleasing  dream  of 
surprising  a  young  man  with  affluence  and  dis 
tinction,  who  in  obscurity  had  acquired  virtue 
to  deserve  them. 

Johns.  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon: — but,  as 
I  cannot  see  the  least  likeness  of  you  in  this 
young  gentleman's  face,  1  suppose  he  resem 
bled  his  mother. 

Col.  His  mother ! — She  had  the  countenance 
of  an  angel ! 

Johns.  Then  he  differs  from  you  both  most 
devilishly  ! — But,  Sir,  the  sooner  you  provide 
him  with  a  fencing  and  a  dancing  master,  the 
better ;  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  seems 
indispensably  necessary,  if  it's  only  to  teach 
him  to  walk ;  for  no  raw  recruit  on  the  first 
day  of  drilling  was  ever  more  pigeon-toed. 

Col.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Johns.  I  left  him,  Sir,  very  busy  over  his 
luncheon. 

Col.  His  luncheon ! 

Johns.  Yes,  Sir :  a  small  morsel  he  takes  be 
fore  dinner,  just  to  stay  his  stomach,  consist 
ing  of  about  a  pound  of  beaf  steaks  and  a  tank 
ard  of  porter. 

C<1.  Send  him  tome.  [Exit  JOHNSON.] — I 
fear  he's  incorrigibly  gone,  beyond  the  power 
of  reformation. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE. 

Col.  Dear  Mandeville,  what  course  do  you 
advise  me  to  pursue  with  this  untoward  boy  ? 
With  all  his  faults,  I  must  consider  he  is  my 
son,  and  pity  whilst  he  compels  me  to  blush, 
for  him. 

Man.  Sir,  we  must  endeavour  to  form  him 
as  well  as  we  can  :  but  1  am  rather  inclined 
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to  think  we  shall  never  be  able  to  give  him  the 
graces. 

Col.  He's  not  three  and  twenty — that's 
young  ;  we  have  many  begin  later  in  life  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  those  sciences,  in 
which  they  afterwards  arrive  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  eminence. — Have  you  been  able  to 
discover  how  the  natural  bent  of  his  temper 
inclines,  or  if  he  has  any  strong  propensi 
ties  ? 

Man.  Why,  Sir,  from  what  I  can  collect  in 
my  short  acquaintance  with  him,  the  natural 
bent  of  his  temper  seems  inclined  to  gallantry ; 
and  if  he  has  any  strong  propensity,  it  is  to  the 
game  of  skittles. 

Col.  No  matter  how  low  and  vulgar  the 
game  be,  it  shows  a  spirit  of  play  in  him,  and 
it  must  be  crushed  :  but  if  he  has  a  turn  for 
gallantry,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  hopes  of  his 
reformation.  The  society  of  an  accomplished 
and  beautiful  woman  softens  and  refines  the 
roughest  nature ;  she  imparts,  by  a  secret  ma 
gic,  her  elegances  and  her  graces  ;  and  to  con 
verse  with  her,  is  a  kind  of  study  that  insensi 
bly  polishes  her  admirer. — But  what  reason 
have  you  to  suppose  he  is  inclined  to  gallan 
try? 

Man.  He  has  imparted  all  his  amours  to  me  ; 
but  one  in  particular,  which  very  much  divert 
ed  me,  indeed: — after  having  been  successful 
with  bar-maids,  young  milliners,  and  tailors' 
daughters,  out  of  number ;  Cupid  shot  him 
from  a  cheese-cake  battery,  and  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  pastry-cook's  daughter;  which,  oh, 
terrible  !  was  the  cause  of  his  having  an  affair 
of  honour  with  an  attorney's  clerk,  in  which 
both  parties  were  bound  over  :  but  in  painting 
this  Helen,  who  bred  the  contention,  how  shall 
I  do  him  justice  at  second  hand  ?  Teniers  lent 
him  his  pencil  for  her  waist,  and  Titian  for 
her  head ;  for  she  was  shaped  like  a  Dutch 
cheese,  and  her  locks  were  as  red  as  a  car 
rot. 

Col.  I  have  sent  for  him ;  and,  as  I  shall  ex 
amine  him  closely,  in  order  to  search  if  there 
be  any  latent  seeds  of  ability,  which  culture 
may  bring  forth,  I  wish  you,  Mandeville,  to  be 
present,  and  that  you  will  also  assist  me  in 
the  inquiry. 

Man.  Certainly  ;  .as  my  cousin,  I  think  it  a 
duty  1  owe  him.— Oh,  here  he  comes,  with 
Johnson. 

Enter  CALEB  and  JOHNSON. 

Cal.  [Speaks  as  entering.']  You  don't  know 
what's  taste  ;  my  hair's  the  nattiest  thing  in 
town,  as  it  is  dressed  now. 

Col.  Don't  you  know,  Sir,  I  sent  for  you  ? 

Cal.  Ah,  father  !— Cousin  !  are  you  there 
too? 

Man.  You  don't  attend. 

Cal.  Attend !  no  :  I  hope  I  sha'n't  attend  any 
more. — Well,  father,  you  sent  for  me :  now, 
what  do  you  want,  my  old  cock  ? 

Col.  {Turning  away  with  disgust.]  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  cultivating  a  soil  like  this  ! 

Man.  His  manner  is  terrible,  to  be  sure  :  but 
we  must  correct  him. 

Cal.  Correct  him  !  Why,  what  have  I  done 
to  be  corrected  ?  I  thought  I  was  corrected 
enough  by  my  last  father. 

Col.  Would  that  correction  had  taught  you 
to  speak ! 

Cal.  That  it  did ;  and  often  to  squeak  too, 
till  you  could  hear  me  two  streets  off. 

Col    Speak    to     him   Mandeville — There 


is  something  so  barbarous  in  every  thing  he 
says  or  does,  that  I  can't  bear  to  look  at 
him. 

Man.  You'll  excuse  me,  dear  cousin,  fur  giv 
ing  you  a  little  advice  ;  but  as  I  mean  it  well, 
I'm  sure  you'll  not  be  offended. 

Cal.  Bless  your  heart,  you  can't  oflend  me  ! 
I'm  one  of  the  best  tempered  boys  breathing  : 
— but  what's  the  matter  with  old  Firelock  ?  he 
seems  in  the  sulks. 

Man.  He's  not  pleased  with  your  manner 
and  address  ;  it  is  too  rude  and  abrupt :  you 
should  never  approach  him  without  evident 
marks  of  respect. 

Cal.  Oh !  I  understand  you  ;  I  should  al 
ways  make  a  bow  when  I  come  into  a  place 
where  he  is.— Ecod,  with  all  my  heart;  but 
what  set  me  wrong,  was  hearing  it  said,  that 
to  have  no  manners  at  all  was  the  best  of 
breeding. 

Man.  Ceremony  is  altogether  as  ridiculous, 
as  rudeness  is  offensive  ;  you  must  avoid  both. 

Col.  Have  you  ever  read  any  thing  in  your 
life? 

Cal.  Why,  do  you  think  I  can't  read? 
Then  I  tell  you  1  can ;  and  write  and  cypher 
too. 

Man.  He  doesn't  doubt  that ;  he  only  wishes 
to  know  what  kind  of  reading  or  books  you 
are  fond  of. 

Cal.  Then  you  may  tell  him,  I  am  fond  of 
histories. 

Man.  That's  a  good  hearing,  faith  !  If  he's 
fond  of  history,  he  must  possess  from  nature  a 
strong,  inquisitive  mind,  under  all  this  unpro 
mising  d'abord.  As  you  are  fond  of  history, 
you  have  no  doubt  dipped  into  the  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ? 

Cal.  The  best  of  their  histories. 

Man.  Whose  were  they  ? 

Cal.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  read 
Don  BeJlianis's  History  of  Greece,  and  th* 
Seven  wise  Masters'  History  of  Rome. 

Col.  Ask  him  no  more  questions. 

Cal.  Then  I've  read  the  history  of  Colonel 
Jack,  and  the  History  of  the  English  Rogue, 
and  the  History  of  Moll  Flanders. 

Man.  He  appears  as  well  read  in  modern  as 
ancient  history. 

Col.  I  don't  know  any  thing  more  mortify 
ing  to  human  pride,  than  to  pass  the  better 
part  of  a  man's  life  in  toil,  anxiety  and  dan 
ger,  accumulating  wealth,  to  leave  it  to  a  fool 
at  last. 

Cal.  You  can't  think,  father,  how  sensible 
money  makes  a  fool  look,  and  how  foolish  a 
wise  man  looks  without  it. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Sen.  Mr.  Serge,  your  honour's  taylor. 

Man.  He's  come  to  take  measure  of  my 
cousin  for  his  regimentals. 

Cal.  Regimentals !  Why,  am  I  to  be  a  col 
onel  as  well  as  my  father  ? 

Col.  Sir,  you're  to  be  a  soldier. 

Cal.  A  soldier!  Why,  what's  all  this!  Am 
I  to  go  for  a  soldier,  after  all?  Has  Doll  Blouze 
been  with  the  parish  officers  ? 

Col.  1  have  procured  you  a  commission  ;  no 
son  of  mine  shall  waste  his  youth  in  ease  and 
indolence,  dissipating  that  wealth  I  so  hardly 
earned :  the  greater  part,  it  is  true,  he  shall 
enjoy  ;  but  he  shall  first  prove  by  his  courage, 
and  his  services  to  his  country,  that  he  de 
serves  it. 

Cal.  There's  not  a  boy  within  the  sound  of 
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Bow  bell  of  a  better  spirit ;  I'll  fight  any  man 
in  England  of  my  weight  and  inches,  with  lair 
fistesses,  for  a  guinea— aye,  damme  !  if  I  don  t, 
and  say  done  first.  *•!„».? 

Man.  Hadn't  you  better  step  to  the  tailor ^? 
Cal.  Presently,  presently,  cousin.— Bu .now 
I  think  of  it,  I'll  not  step  to  him  ;  let  the  tailor 
step  to  me.  A  captain  step  to  a  tailor  !  Impos 
sible!  that's  bidding  a  field-piece  dance  the 
hays  after  a  thimble. 

Col.  I  insist  upon  your  going  this  moment. 
Cal.  Why,  the  old  boy's  in  his  tantrums. — 
Cousin,  a  word  in  your  ear  :  there's  one  thing 
before  I  go,  I  must  beg  of  you. 
Man.  What's  that? 

Cal.  Why,  as  you  and  I  will  be  hand  and 
glove,  as  a  body  may  say;    you'll  call  me 
Caleb,  and  I'll  call  you  Tom,  Frank,  Harry, 
or— what  is  your  name? 
Man.  My  name  is  Frederick. 
Cal.    Frederick !    what   a  pretty  name !    I 
wish  my  name  was  Frederick.     Cant  1  be 
new-christened  for  one  name  as  well  as  an 
other  ? 

Man.  [Aside.]  Till  you're  new  born,  I  fancy 
nothing  can  be  done  with  you. 

Cal.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you— if  you  call 
me  Caleb,  never  do  it  loud,  especially  in  com- 

Man.  For  Heaven's  sake,  why  ? 

Cal.  Why,  if  you  was  to  cry  out,  as  thus 
now,  Caleb!  [Bawling  out.]  I  should  cry, 
'  Coming  up,  Sir !'  though  you  made  a  duke 
of  me.  [Exit. 

Col.  Well,  Mandeville,  what  do  you  think? 

Man.  Hope  is  left  us  in  the  worst  of  times  ; 
however,  I  do  not  despair  of  making  some 
thing  of  him  yet :  what  I  dread  most,  is  intro 
ducing  him  to  Charlotte. 

Col.  Why  cannot  man  make  over  his  mind 
like  his  property,  to  his  children  ?  Any  dis 
tinguishing  quality  in  all  other  animals  sur 
vives  in  the  same  species  by  hereditary  descent 
for  ever ;  man  continues  upon  the  earth  onlj 
in  his  name  and  his  revenues. — Oh,  that  h" 
should  leave  behind  him  his  least  valuabl 
part,  and  all  that  made  him  good  or  grea 
should  sink  into  the  dust  with  him  ! 

Enter  JOHNSON. 

Johns.  Good  news !  good  news,  Sir !  tin 
Carnatic  is  arrived  safe. — Captain  Crevelt' 
servant  is  just  come  to  acquaint  you,  that  hi 
master  and  Count  Pierpoint  will  be  here  im 
mediately. 

Col.  Good  news,  indeed,  Johnson;  and 
heavy  and  afflicted  as  my  heart  is,  your  ti 
dings  cheer  it.  The  count,  Mandeville,  is  ai 
officer  of  infinite  merit ;  he  was  my  prisone 
during  the  war,  and  is  warmly  attached  t 
English  manners  and  our  glorious  constitu 
tion. — But,  Crevelt ! — to  know  the  merit  o 
such  a  man,  you  must  be  acquainted  wit 
him. 

Man.  Is  he  an  Englishman  ? 

Col.  Yes,  and  you  may  judge  of  his  merit  a 
a  soldier,  when  I  tell  you,  he  has  risen  from 
the  ranks,  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  t 
the  commission  he  now  holds  of  captain.    He 
the  reverse  of  this  ill-fated  boy  we  have  bee 
speaking  to.     He  is  self-educated :  for,  wit 
scarcely  any  advantages  but  those  he  derive 
from  a  most  noble  and  excellent  nature,  he 
the  man  of  sense,  the  scholar,  and  the  polishe 
gentleman.    His  father,  old  Crevelt.  was  n 
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ore  than  a  serjeant,  and  Berved  in  Germany 
nder  Lord  Granby :  he  brought  this  young 
an  with  him  to  India,  whilst  yet  a  boy  :  Lie 
st  day  he  ever  was  in  action,  he  saw  his  ta- 
er  fall ;  and  he  was  found  after  the  battle 
mongst  the  slain,  close  to  his  body,  apparently 
feless  with  loss  of  blood,  as  if  he  had  died  m 
,e  pious  office  of  defending  a  parent. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Captain  Crevelt,  Sir. 
Man.  Let  us  go  and  receive  him  ;  my  heart 
urns  with  impatience  to  call  such  a  man  my 
iend.  [Exewt.  « 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  L— MANDEVILLE'S  House. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE,  CREVELT,  and  COLONEL 
TALBOT. 

Crev.  I  quitted  England,  Mr.  Mandeville, 
/hen  a  boy,  and  never  was  in  London  in  my 
ife  before.  I  am  .charmed  with  the  appear- 
nce  of  this  noble  city,  in  which  the  ease,  con- 
enience,  and  safety,  of  its  poorest  inhabitant 
eem  consulted. 

Col.  There  is  no  token  seen  in  the  streets  of 
in  exhausted  people,  drained  by  a  tedious  and 
expensive  war,  during  which,  Great  Britain 
ought  at  more  unequal  odds  than  any  nation 
>n  the  earth  ever  did  before. 

Crev.  So  much  the  reverse,  that  I  am  aston- 
shed  at  the  appearance  of  opulence  and  pros- 
perity  to  be  met  with  every  where ;  and  the 
leasing  sensation  I  feel,  to  find  my  country  in 
,hat  state,  is  indescribable. 

Col.  Let  gloomy  politicians  continue  to  pre 
dict,  and  foresee  calamities  that  exist  only  in 
imagination  ;  whilst  the  genius  of  industry 
continues  to  smile  upon  the  labours  of  the 
tiusbandman,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manufac 
turer,  and  whilst  strict  probity  is  the  character 
of  England  in  her  dealings  with  all  other  na 
tions,  the  resources  of  this  country  will  be 
found  inexhaustible  ;  and,  though  its  glory 
may  be  veiled  by  a  momentary  cloud,  it  soon 
recovers  its  former  splendor. 

Enter  CALEB  in  regimentals. 

Cal.  Here  I  am,  father,  in  full  feather. 

Col.  What,  Sir,  is  your  dancing-master  gone 
already  ? 

Cal.  Bless  your  heart !— no  master  of  any 
kind  for  me  to-day  ;  I  never  put  on  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  in  my  life,  that  I  did  not  make 
holiday. 

Man.  [Aside  to  COL.]  We  had  better,  1 
think,  in  some  degree,  give  way  to  him  :  you 
cannot  expect  immediately  to  reform  manners 
so  long  confirmed  by  habit. 

Col.  [Aside.}  I  believe  you're  right,  so  I'll 
try  what  effect  indulgence  may  have  on  him. 
Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  would  have  it ;  this 
day  shall  be  devoted  to  pleasure  and  amuse 
ment.  Crevelt,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  you 
to  my  son. 

Crcv.  I  don't  know  any  circumstance  of  my 
life  affects  me  more  than  the  high  honour  I 
now  enjoy.  [Introducing  himself. 

Cal.  Why,  look  ye,  young  man,  as  my  father 
desires  it,  I'll  shake  hands  with  you,  with  all 
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my  heart :  but  I  would  not  make  so  free  with 
every  old  soldier's  son. 

Col.  How  dare  you,  Sir,  insult  a  man  of  his 
merit  with  language  so  gross  ? 

Cal.  Why,  isn't  he  an  old  soldier's  son  ? — 
pretty  company  truly  to  introduce  me  to  ! 

Crev.  Sir,  the  humility  of  my  birth  I  acknow 
ledge,  but  must  tell  you,  this  is  the  first  time 
it  ever  brought  a  blush  into  my  cheek — 1  am 
choked  with  rage. — Unused  to  insult,  I  can 
not  receive  it  without  indignation  even  from 
the  son  of  Colonel  Talbot ! 

Col.  I  insist  upon  your  asking  that  gentle 
man's  pardon. 

Cal.  Why,  is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Col.  A  man  of  his  worth,  his  honour,  and 
abilities,  is  a  gentleman,  though  sprung  in  the 
lowest  vale  of  society. 

Cal.  Nay,  if  you  say  he's  a  gentleman,  1  ask 
his  pardon  with  all  my  heart ;  nothing  so  com 
mon  now  a  days  as  one  gentleman's  asking 
pardon  of  another ;  it  makes  up  a  quarrel  in  a 
trice. 

Crev.  Sir,  I  accept  your  apology. 

Col.  [To  CALEB.]  But,  Sir,  I  will  go  farther 
with  you :  you  must  ever  consider  that  man 
with  respect ;  learn  to  esteem  him,  and  it  will 
do  you  more  honour  than  your  birth  lias 
done. 


Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  The  gentleman  from  the  India  House, 
Sir,  that  was  here  before  to-day,  has  called 
again. 

Col.  Let  him  know  I'll  wait  on  him  imme 
diately.  [Exit  SERVANT. 

[To  CALEB.]  Young  man,  1  wish  to  unde 
ceive  you  in  one  particular :  seize  all  those 
opportunities  of  instruction  I  mean  to  give  you, 
and  redeem  the  time  you  have  lost,  which,  it 
you  neglect,  your  provision  from  me  shall  be 
merely  independence  :  my  name  you  may  dis 
grace,  but  I  think  it  a  crime  to  bestow  riches 
on  one  who  would  abuse  them  ;  even  that 
youth,  whose  birth  is  so  inferior  in  your  eye,  I 
should  consider  as  united  to  me  by  his  merit 
in  nearer  ties  of  kindred,  [Exit. 

Cal.  [Strutting  about."]  So  then,  I  am  to  be 
disinherited  after  all,  and  for  an  old  soldier's 
son  too ! 

Crev.  What's  that  you  say,  Sir? 

Cal.  Say,  Sir  ? — Damme  !  he  looks  so  fierce, 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him — these  old 
soldiers'  sons  are  so  used  to  cutting  of  throats, 
it's  the  devil  to  quarrel  with  them. 

Man.  1  am  ashamed  of  you,  cousin  ;  if  you 
proceed  in  this  manner,  you  must  be  locked  up 
from  all  society. 

Cal.  I'll  beg  his  pardon  again  :  I  know  that's 
all  he  wants. 

Crev.  I'll  spare  you,  Sir,  the  mortification  of 
descending  to  so  humiliating  an  act ;  in  respect 
to  your  father,  I  overlook  every  thing  you  have 
hitherto  said  :  I  now  coolly  behold  all  that  has 
passed  through  a  different  medium  ;  and  rather 
feel  for  a  youth,  who,  from  his  prospect  of  im 
mense  wealth,  has  been,  perhaps,  from  his 
childhood,  surrounded  with  sycophants. 

Cal.  I  don't  rightly  understand  you,  captain  ; 
but  I  fancy,  (only  you  mince  the  matter,)  that 
you  meant  to  say  I  was  much  better  fed  than 
laught.  Well,  no  matter ;  are  we  good  friends 
again  ? 

Crev.  Very  good. 


Cal.  Then  give  me  your  hand.  [Aside.']  He, 
he,  he  !  I  can't  help  laughing,  after  all,  to 
think  of  such  a  fellow's  being  a  gentleman. — 
But  I  say,  captain,  they  tell  me  you  are  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  for  fighting:  now,  do  you  see,  as  I 
am  an  officer  as  well  as  yourself,  I'd  be  glad 
to  know  how  you  generally  found  yourself  be 
fore  you  went  into  the  field  of  battle. 

Crev.  Much  as  I  do  at  present. 

Cal.  What,  no  more  frightened? 

Crev.  No,  Sir. 

Cal.  Come,  come  ;  no  tricks  upon, travellers, 
captain ;  do  you  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to 
believe  you  ? 

Crev.  Sir! 

Cal.  [Terrified.']  Sir  !— He  looks  at  me  like  a 
tiger — Fll  ask  him  no  more  questions  ;  he  has 
half  frighted  me  out  of  my  commission  already 
— eh !  [Looking  out.}  Ecod,  yonder  I  see 
my  father  talking  to  two  fine  girls  ;  cousin 
Mandeville,  good  bye ;  captain,  your  ser 
vant.  [Stifling  a  laugh.]  A  gentleman,  truly ! 
What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  born  one — it 
saves  a  world  of  trouble  in  learning. 

[Exit  CALEB. 

Man.  The  story  of  this  unhappy  young  man, 
and  how  his  education  came  to  be  so  much  ne 
glected,  is  too  long  to  acquaint  you  of  particu 
larly,  at  present;  but  you  see  what  he  is,  and 
I  hope  estimate  an  insult  from  him  accord 
ingly. 

Crev.  I  think  no  more  of  it,  but  my  heart 
bleeds  for  his  father. 

Man.  You  talk  of  leaving  town  to-day — why, 
dear  Sir,  will  you  so  suddenly  quit  friends, 
who,  of  all  things,  covet  your  society  ?  Is 
the  business  which  calls  you  from  us  of  that 
urgent  nature  you  cannot  postpone  it  for  a  few 
days  at  least  ? 

Crev.  It  is  what  I  ought  not  to  do — for  my 
relations  in  England,  (if  I  have  any  living,) 
have  never  heard  from  me  since  I  quitted  the 
country;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  prepare 
them  for  the  meeting  ;  so  I  shall  write  to  them 
by  this  night's  post,  and  continue  your  guest  a 
little  longer. 

Man.  Now  this  is  truly  friendly— I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  you  leave  town  till 
after  my  cousin  Talbot's  wedding. 

Crev.  Then  he's  going  to  be  married  ? 

Man.  So  his  father  intends,  as  the  only 
means  of  reforming  him ;  the  lady  is  one  of 
those  two,  who  came  here  within  this  half 
hour;  and  whom  we  left  with  Count  Pier- 
point,  admiring  his  magnificent  presents  from 
the  different  princes  of  the  East,  at  whose 
courts  he  has  been  occasionally  envoy. 

Crev.  But  which  of  the  ladies  is  intended 
for  Mr.  Talbot  ? 

Man.  Charlotte — she  whom  you  so  much 
admired ;  and,  short  as  the  count's  acquaint 
ance  with  them  is,  he  appears  already  smitten 
with  her  cousin  Harriet ;  unluckily  for  him, 
she  happens  to  be  engaged. 

Crev.  But,  Charlotte  !  It  is  she,  then,  who 
is  intended  for  Mr.  Talbot ;  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  finer  girl. 

Man.  She  is  a  divine  creature  !  and  though 
her  Adonis  is  so  near  a  relation,  I  confess,  I 
wish  her  a  better  husband  ;  but  I  don't  know 
how  matters  may  terminate.  She's  a  girl  of 
great  spirit — lias  a  fine  independency ;  and 
such  is  her  disposition,  that  I  am  confident 
there  is  no  temptation  in  wealth  could  induce 
her  to  marry  any  man  whom  she  did  not 
like. 
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Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Mandeville,  for  laughing  so  much  at  the  ex 
pense  of  your  cousin  Talbot ;  but  his  manner, 
person,  and  conversation,  are  all  so  truly 
original,  that  gravity  itself  must  be  provoked 
to  laughter  in  his  company. 

Man.  It  is  very  true,  Harriet ;  he  is  a  most 
extraordinary  being,  I  must  confess. 

Har.  He  introduced  himself  to  Charlotte 
this  moment ;  and  such  a  figure  does  he  cut ! 
He  can  neither  walk,  sit,  nor  stand  still, 
•with  gating  at  his  person.  Charlotte  and 
he  are  together ;  she  seems  delighted  with 
him. 

Crew.  Then,  Madam,  she  likes  him  ? 

Har.  She  likes  to  laugh  at  him,  Sir.  Do, 
Mandeville,  come,  and  take  a  look  at  him. 

Man.  Will  you  go,  Captain  Crevelt  ? 

Crev.  I'll  just  speak  to  Johnson,  Sir,  and 
follow  you.  [Exeunt  MAN.  &•  HAR.]  I  never 
saw  that  woman  in  my  life  before,  who  in  a 
moment  has  had  such  a  power  over  me.  She 
will  not  marry  him,  they  say, — but  what  then  ? 
Does  it  follow  of  course,  that  she  must  like 
me? 

Enter  JOHNSON. 

Johns.  I  understand  your  honour  wished  to 
see  me. 

Crev.  Yes,  Johnson ;  as  you  came  to  Lon 
don  before  me,  I  wished  to  ask  you,  if  you 
knew  any  thing  of  the  family  of  this  young 
lady  your  master  intends  his  son  shall  mar 
ry? 

Johns.  Why,  Sir,  I  understand  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Oldstock,  an  old  ac 
quaintance  of  the  colonel's  ;  her  father,  1  hear, 
meant  she  should  marry  Mr.  Mandeville,  sup 
posing  he  would  be  my  master's  heir ;  but 
when  a  son  made  his  appearance,  like  all 
worldly  men,  Sir  Oliver  changed  his  note  ; 
and  the  poor  young  lady  is  to  become  a  sacri 
fice  to  this — I  wish  he  was  not  my  master's 
son. 

Crev.  But  she  wont,  Johnson,  be  made  a 
sacrifice. 

Johns.  I  hope  not,  Sir ;  but,  lord !  what 
Avont  money  do  ?  Don't  we  see  money  every 
day  couple  age  and  deformity  to  youth  and 
beauty  ;  a  young  creature,  like  an  angel, 
linked  to  a  skeleton  of  dry  bones. 

Crev.  Why,  Johnson,  you  seem  to  speak 
with  great  feeling  and  spirit  on  the  subject 

Johns.  Ah,  Captain  Crevelt !  what  a  charm 
ing  couple  you  two  would  make. — I,  who  have 
seen  your  honour  in  the  field,  should  expect 
a  Granby  or  a  Marlborough  from  such  a  mar 
riage. 

Crev.  [Musing.']  I  promised  to  follow  them  ; 
but  the  less  I  see  her,  the  better  for  my  peace : 
it  is  only  feeding  a  passion  I  should  banish 
from  my  heart  for  ever.  Johnson,  take  no 
notice  that  1  asked  you  any  questions  concern 
ing  Miss  Oldstock  :  should  I  be  inquired  for, 
I  am  gone  to  the  library.  Books,  or  my  own 
thoughts,  are  the  only  society  I  am  fit  for. 

[Exit. 

Johns.  Well,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  never  will 
think  there  is  any  thing  in  great  blood  again. 
Here  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom,  with  neither  person  nor  mind  su 
perior  to  one  of  his  father's  domestics  ;  and  if 
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we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  side,  we  behold 
the  offspring  of  an  old  soldier,  with  the  soul 
of  a  prince,  and  the  head  of  a  prime  minis 
ter. 

Enter  NANCY,  running. 

Nan.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Johnson,  here's  a 
letter  for  you,  brought  by  the  penny  post ; 
[Gives  it.]  and,  short  a  time  as  you  have  been 
in  London,  I'm  sure  it  is  a  love  letter. 

Johns.  Aye;  pray,  Nancy,  how  have  you 
made  that  discovery  ?  Is  it  by  the  elegant  pen 
manship  of  its  pothook-and-hanger  superscrip 
tion,  or  by  the  god  of  love's  own  broad  seal, 
stamped  upon  it  by  a  wafer  and  thimble  ? 

Nan.  Ecod.  Mr.  Johnson,  you're  a  know 
ing  hand ;  1 11  engage  you  have  hooked  in 
many  a  poor  girl  in  your  time. 

Johns.  But  I  haven't  paid  the  postage. 

Nan.  That's  always  paid  beforehand  into 
the  office  with  the  letter. 

Johns.  But  you  know,  Nancy,  letters  are 
conveyed  now  upon  a  new  establishment,  and 
for  fear  of  mistakes,  I'll  even  pay  double 
postage.  [Kisses  her. 

Nan.  Ifs  mighty  well!  1  suppose,  when 
you  find  this  is  a  mistake,  you'll  be  for  having 
the  overcharge  back  again.  [Exit  NANCY. 

Johns.  Now  for  my  letter. — Sdeath  !  it's 
from  my  sweet  little  Mrs.  Wilkins  !  [Reads.] 

Mrs.  Wilkins'  compliments  to  Mr.  Johnson  : 
will  be  glad  of  his  company  this  evening  to  tea> 
as  she  wishes  to  treat  with  him  about  those  little 
matters  he  brought  with  him  from  India:  tfthe 
two  sets  of  china  be  as  handsome  as  he  said  they 
were,  she  shall  take  them  both  off  his  hands:  she'll 
take,  besides,  some  chintz  and  muslins  for  gowns, 
and  half  a  dozen  shawls :  he  need  not  send  her 
any  mandarins ;  she  has  more  old  figures  than  are 
worth  house  room. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Wilkins  is  very  sorry  he  can't  be  at 
home  the  whole  evening,  very  particular  business 
calling  him  to  Hogsden. 

I  was  afraid  I  should  have  had  no  postscript; 
but  all's  right,  I  find. — Yes,  my  sweet  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  I  will  go  and, talk  to  you  about  those 
trifles  I  brought  with  me  from  India  :  but  you 
shall  have  no  mandarins — 'indeed,  I  thought 
you  had  one  too  many  of  these  old  figures. 

[Exit. 

Enter  CALEB,  followed  by  CHARLOTTE. 

Cal.  Well,  Miss ;  how  do  you  like  me  ? 
don't  you  think  I  look  liEe  a  captain  ? 

Char.  Like  a  captain  !  It  would  be  doing 
you  injustice  to  compare  you  to  any  officer 
under  his  Majesty :  1  am  really  at  a  loss  for 
a  comparison  to  match  you  with — Come,  turn 
about,  and  let  me  see  your  shapes — Mercy! 
what  a  long  sword  they  have  tied  you  to  ! 

Cal.  That  was  all  my  own  thought:  I 
haven't  learned  to  fence  yet ;  and,  as  I  am  told, 
a  gentleman  is  nobody  till  he  has  fought  about 
a  score  duels,  I  was  determined,  the  first  time 
I  fought,  not  to  be  over-reached  by  any 
body. 

Char.  A  very  prudent  resolution  I  must 
confess  !  valour  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  discretion :  but  pray,  Sir,  are  you  so 
very  quarrelsome,  that  you  expect  to  have  all 
those  duels  upon  your  hands  ? 
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Cal,  Me  quarrelsome  !— Bless  your  heart, 
I'm  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Char.  Then  why  do  you  expect  to  fight  so 
much  ? 

Cal.  Because  it's  the  fashion  ;  and  you  know 
a  man  had  better  be  out  of  the  world  than  out 
of  the  fashion.. 

Char.  Then  I  think  you  are  taking  an  ex 
cellent  method  to  have  your  choice. 

Cal.  Yes ;  fighting's  quite  a  gentleman-like 
amusement: — besides  it  will  be  put  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  1  shall  read  my  own  name 
in  print,  along  with  the  debates  of  Lords  and 
Commons  ;  and  that's  the  cause,  I  suppose, 
of  all  duels. 

Char.  1  believe  duels  have  been  fought  more 
than  once — and,  oh,  fatal  delusion  !  perhaps 
a  valuable  life  lost — for  a  cause  altogether  as 
frivolous ! 

Cal.  But  now  I  am  dressed,  do  you  see  me, 
I  wish  to  show  myself  to  some  of  my  old  ac 
quaintances  ;  therefore,  suppose  you  and  I  go 
this  evening  to  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  drink 
tea — the  hot  rolls  are  so  nice  there,  you  can't 
think ! 

Char.  Some  other  time  ;  1  can't  possibly  go 
this  evening. 

Cal.  Mayhap  you  think  I  wont  pay  foi  the 
tea,  but  1  will ;  and,  moreover  than  that,  I'll 
treat  you  to  the  half-play  afterwards. 

Char.  You  must,  indeed,  excuse  me,  Sir. — 
[Aside.]  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  him.  This 
moment  poor  Crevelt  passed  me  with  a  dejec 
ted  air. — I  followed  him  with  a  stolen  glance, 
till  1  traced  him  into  the  library. — I  wish  I 
knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him ;  I  never 
saw  a  man  in  my  life  I  pity  so  much. 

Cal.  [Looking  at  himself.]  How  they'd  stare 
at  our  hop,  to  see  me  in  this  dress  ! 

Char.  This  fellow  takes  no  notice  of  me  ;  his 
regimentals  have  actually  rivalled  me  ! 

Cal.  [With  great  delight.]  Dress,  J  see,  is 
every  thing  :  such  a  suit  of  regimentals  would 
make  any  man  a  great  officer.  How  this  world 
goes !  fine  fellows  are  made  by  tailors,  and 
tailors  undone  by  fine  fellows  ! 

Char.  My  Narcissus  is  so  engaged  with  his 
person,  it  would  be  foolish  to  lose  this  oppor 
tunity  of  getting  rid  of  him.  I'll  drop  care 
lessly  into  the  library — I  never  saw  so  sudden 
an  alteration  in  a  man's  looks  as  in  poor  Cre- 
velt's.  I  hope  he's  not  in  love. — Poor  Char 
lotte,  if  the  object  be  not  in  England  !  [Exit. 

Cal.  [To  himself.]  To  be  sure,  Caleb,  you 
haven't  a  pair  of  legs !  It  is  not  every  captain 
who  can  beat  a  march  with  such  a  pair  of 
drumsticks— I  wonder  how  my  legs  would 
look  in  a  pair  of  new  boots — I  never  rode  of  a 
Sunday,  but  in  a  pair  of  my  father's  old  ones 
— Most  smart  captains,  I  observe,  foot  as  well 
as  horse,  mount  the  streets  in  boots.  So,  you 
wont  go  to  Bagnigge  Wells?  [Looking  up.] 
Eh  !  why  she's  gone  !  Ecod,  I'm  glad  of  it ! — 
and  now  the  coast  is  clear,  I'll  have  a  ramble. 
What  signifies  my  being  dressed,  if  nobody 
sees  me  ?  I'll  call  over  to  Jacob  Wilkins',  and 
take  a  glass  with  him.  Who  knows,  but  one 
of  these  days,  when  J  return  from  abroad  a 
great  warrior,  but  old  Jacob  may  take  down 
his  sign,  and  hang  me  up  over  his  door.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  OLDSTOCK  and  COUNT  PIERPOINT. 

L.  Old.  Really,  my  lord,  I  tremble  for  the 
consequences  of  this  interview  ;  if  Sir  Oliver 
should  meet  us,  and  happen  to  be  in  one  of  his 


jealous  moods,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  him  of  the 
innocency  of  our  conversation  ;  he  will  inter 
pret  my  very  looks,  and  draw  the  strangest  in 
ferences  from  even  the  tone  of  voice  with 


even  the   tone  of  voice  with 
utter  the  most  good-natured  sen- 


erences 
which  I 
tence. 

Count.  11  est  bien  extraordinaire ;  it  appears 
to  me  very  strange,  Madam,  dat  people  of 
fashion  en  Angleterre  can  be  so  bourgeois. — 
Mon  Dieuf  en  France,  quand  un  homme  est  mu- 
rie,  ven  ve  marry,  by  Gar,  our  friends  cannot 
nous  oblige  more  dan  by  take  care  of  our  vives. 

L.  Old.  Oh,  my  lord  !  you're  a  refined  peo 
ple  ;  we  are  at  least  half  a  century  behind  you 
in  point  of  civilization. 

Count.  But  on  my  yord,  you  improve  every 
day  ;  people  de  fashion  in  both  countries  vil 
be  ver  soon  les  mfrnes ;  a  present,  voila  le  differ 
ence— Sit  present,  see  the  difference  between 
France  and  England.  Un  Anglois  est  trop 
brusque,  too  rough  ;  un  Francois,  peut-3tre  trop 
poli ;  but  dat  be  fault  sur  cote  droit,  on  de  right 
side— suppose  nous  avons — suppose  ve  have  von 
traite"  de  commerce,  pour  un  exchange  des  ma- 
nieres;  Jack  Bull  is  von  guinea»too  heavy  ;  and 
un  Frenchman,  entre  nous,  peut-Gtre  un  Louis 
d'Or  too  light ; — now  to  make  a  de  balance 
even,  scrape  de  Englis,  or  vat  you  call  sweat 
a  de  English  guinea,  and  augmentez  le  Louis 
d'Or,  and  you  give  de  polish  tode  one,  and  de 
proper  weight  to  the  other. 

L.  Old.  1  blush,  my  lord,  to  think  my  edu 
cation  was  so  cruelly  neglected,  that  I  can 
not  hold  a  conversation  with  you  in  your  own 
language.  People  of  condition  should  always 
speak  French. 

Count.  Mais  j'espere — me  hope  you  under 
stand  ? 

L.  Old.  Oh,  perfectly,  my  lord  ;  you  speak 
the  language  of  the  Graces ;  and  that  our  sex 
understand  in  every  country. 

Count.  Si  fentends;  vous,  ma  Lelle  ange!  It 
f  understand,  it  is  you  have  give  me  the  in 
structions. 

L.  Old.  How  well  he  makes  himself  under 
stood  !  I  neVer  heard  such  sweet  broken  En 
glish  in  my  life  before. 

Count  MaiSy  Madam!  may  I  beg  leave  to 
solicit —  {Taking  her  by  the  hand. 

L.  Old.  My  lord !  dear  count ! 


[Seemingly  confused. 
I  solicit  votre  pitic, 


Count.   Madam,  may 

pour  un  passion  qui  brule  mon  ame — my  passion 
consume  a  my  heart. 

L.  Old.  Oh,  heavens  !  what  a  discovery  is 
here  ?  How  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  both  ! — 
I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  exert  your  philoso 
phy  on  this  occasion,  and  consider  the  insur 
mountable  obstacle. 

.Count.  Obstacle,  Madam  !  quelle  obstacle  to  a 
man  of  my  rank  and  fortune? 

L.  Old.  Oh,  fy,  fy,  my  lord  !  can  a  man  of 
your  delicacy  talk  in  this  strain  ? 

Count.  Ah,  si  vous  pouviez  lire — if  you  could 
read  a  my  heart. 

L.  Old.  Go,  unhappy  youth  !  and  endeavour 
to  extinguish  a  fruitless  flame,  that,  if  it  con. 
tinue  to  burn,  must  only  prove  a  source  of  dis 
quietude  to  us  both:  go,  too-pleasing  seducer ; 
and  like  the  faithful,  but  honourable  Werter, 
leave  your  ill-starred,  sympathizing,  Charlotte 
to  her  tears  !  [Affecting  to  tveep. 

Count.  My  Charlotte  !  no,  it  is  my  Harriet. 

L.  Old.  Harriett—What  Harriet? 

Count.  Your  niece,  Madam;  that  petite 
ange — 
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L.  Old  My  niece  !  Was  my  niece  the  object 
of  all  this  adoration  ? 

Count.  Is  there  one  else  living  deserve  so 
much? 

I*  Old.  Yes,  a  hundred,  if  you  had  eyes  to 
see. 

Count.  Eh  Men!  Madam,  what  say  you  to 

L.  Old.  My  niece  is  engaged  ;  or,  if  she 
wasn't,  you  should  not  have  her. 

Count.  Mais,  le  Chevalier  Oldstock  dit  le  con- 
truire. — Sir  Oliver  say  quite  different. 

L.  Old.  Sir  Oliver's  an  old  fool,  and  I  sup 
pose  didn't  understand  you.  for  you  speak  ter 
rible  English.  [Exit. 

Count.  I  speak  terrible  Englis  !  Mon  Dieu  ! 
— il  est  bien  etrange  /—just  now  I  speak  ver 
sweet  broke  Englis. 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER. 

Sir  O.  Well,  count,  what  says  my  wife? 

Count.  She  does  refuse — she  vil  not  consent. 

Sir  O.  I'm  glad  of  it. 

Count.  Diable!  pourquoiyou  glad  of  it? 

Sir  O.  Because  now  1  shall  have  an  oppor 
tunity  of  showing  my  authority,  and  letting 
her  know,  you  shall  have  my  niece  in  spite  of 
her.  She's  my  own  brother's  daughter;  he 
left  her  an  orphan  in  my  care,  and  I'll  dispose 
of  her  as  I  like ;  I  asked  Lady  Oldstock's  ap 
probation,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  re 
fused  it— I  love  contradiction. 

Count.  Mon  cher  chevalier.'  you  transport 
me. 

Sir  O.  Yes,  count ;  contradiction's  my  hobby 
horse ;  I  mount  him  every  hour  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  more  he  kicks  and  flings,  the  greater 
delight  I  take  in  riding  him. — 1  know  you 
think  me  a  whimsical  old  fellow  ;  but  you  are 
new  to  our  clime  and  our  manners — we  delight 
in  thinking  for  ourselves — opposition  is  the 
very  soul  of  an  Englishman. 

Count.  Now,  mon  cherepere,  me  ville  settle — 

Sir  O.  Odso  !  that's  right — mind,  the  foun 
dation  stone  of- our  agreement  is,  that  you  set 
tle  in  England — a  niece  of  mine  shall  never 
breed  subjects  to  fight  against  her  king  and 
country  ! 

Count.  Monsieur,  you  have  my  vord  of  hon 
our  ;  and  now  I  yill  go  visit  my  pretty  Miss, 
vat  you  call  Harriet :  mats,  Monsieur,  rest  as 
sure  me  vil  die,  and  live  in  England.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  Well  said,  Monsieur  !  cart  before 
the  horse. — But  now  I  am  alone,  let  me  see 
how  my  accounts  stand :  I  have  secured  the 
French  nabob  for  my  niece ;  now  it  would  be 
a  master  stroke  if  I  could  obtain  the  English 
one  for  my  daughter,  and  thus  centre  the  two 
nabobs  in  my  own  family.  This  son  of  the 
colonel's  is  a  downright  savage :  Charlotte 
never  could  like  him ;  or,  if  she  could,  interest 
tells  me  I  should  not ;  therefore  her  liking's 
out  of  the  question  :  there's  to  be  a  division  of 
the  colonel's  property,  between  the  son  and 
Mandeville  :  I  want  the  whole,  if  possible. 
The  colonel's  not  fifty,  and  in  my  mind  he's  a 
better  looking  man  than  either  his  son  or  his 
nephew — Zounds  !  here  comes  Mandeville :  I 
wish  I  could  get  decently  out  of  his  way. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE. 

Man.  I  have  been  in  search  of  you,  Sir 
Oliver. 
Sir  O.  I  wish  I  had  known  that ;  I'd  have 


saved  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble.— Well,  my 
good  Sir,  had  you  any  thing  particular  to  say 
to  me? 

Man.  Is  your  conduct  towards  me  consistent 
with  honour  ? 

Sir  O.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Man.  How  convenient  it  is  to  assume  ignor 
ance  of  a  subject  on  which  it  is  painful  to  hear 
the  truth,  even  to  the  man  incapable  of  re 
specting  it ! 

Sir  O.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Mandeville,  you 
speak  to  me  in  a  very  strange  stile ;  this  is  not 
a  manner  in  which  I  am  accustomed  to  be  ad 
dressed. 

Man.  Sir,  no  man  honours  age  more  than  I  ; 
or  more  readily  yields  rank  every  respect  it 
can  claim,  when  that  rank  does  not  forfeit  its 
title  to  esteem,  by  meanly  sinking  and  degrad 
ing  itself. 

Sir  O.  Well,  Sir,  in  what  particular  have  I 
injured  you,  to  provoke  the  thunder  of  this 
terrible  philippic  ? 

Man.  Can  you  seriously  ask  me  that  ques 
tion,  when  you  sanction  the  addresses  of  Count 
Pierpoint  to  your  niece  ? 

Sir  O.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Man.  Have  you  forgot  your  prior  engage- 
ment  to  me  ? 

Sir  O.  Mr.  Mandeville,  the  poet  says,  that 
"  Every  day's  a  satire  on  the  last ;"  now  I 
say  that  every  day's  a  contradiction  to  the  last ; 
as  circumstances  vary,  or  events  fall  out,  we 
are  compelled  by  necessity  to  change  our 
minds.  As  to  my  niece,  whom  I  consider  in 
the  light  of  a  daughter,  I  think  it  my  duty,  in 
providing  her  with  a  husband,  to  make  the 
best  bargain  I  can  for  her. 

Man.  Sir,  have  you  no  regard  to  what  the 
world  will  say  on  this  occasion  ?  The  world, 
Sir;  that  harsh,  blind,  misjudging  multitude  ; 
whose  slander,  if  it  soil  the  ermine  purity  of 
virtue,  what  will  it  say,  when  it  has  justice 
upon  its  side  ? 

Sir  O.  Nothing  that  I  value — Young  man, 
When  you  have  lived  as  many  years  with  the 
world  as  I  have,  you'll  learn  to  make  your 
happiness  independent  of  its  opinion — Don't 
you  see  knaves  and  fools  every  day  rise  into 
consequence,  and  all  from  the  opinion  of  the 
world — the  opinion  of  the  world,  Sir !  It's  a 
/nouthful  of  moonshine ! 

Man.  I  believe  with  you  that  the  world  is 
too  indolent— too  much  occupied  with  its  pleas 
ures,  or  its  miseries,  to  take  up  the  business 
of  a  censor — I  fear  it  never  examines  thor 
oughly  any  man's  pretensions  to  its  favour; 
the  more  he  asks,  the  more  he  generally  ob 
tains  from  the  world.  But,  Sir — 

Sir  O.  But  me  no  more  this  debate,  Mr. 
Mandeville — the  question  is  put,  and  I  am 
going.— Partial  as  I  am  to  a  polemical  mode 
of  discourse,  I  find  that  there  may  be  some 
times  even  too  much  contradiction.  [Exit. 

Man.  What  shall  1  do  with  this  deceitful, 
unfeeling  man  ?  But  can  I  hesitate  whilst  I 
have  a  particle  of  spirit  left  ?  I'll  go  this  mo 
ment,  state  the  matter  to  Count  Pierpoint, 
and  he  shall  resign,  or  fight  for  his  mistress  ? 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Har.  Dear  Mandeville,  what  is  the  matter? 
My  uncle  has  just  parted  from  you,  seemingly 
much  out  of  temper,  and  the  wildness  and  dis 
order  of  your  looks  terrify  me  ? 

Man.  My  heart  is  torn  to  pieces,  Harriet — 
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fiar,  i  Know  penecuy  me  uusmess  in 
calls  you — but  let  me  conjure  you,  by  all  th 
regard  you  ever  professed  for  me,  not  to  thii 
of  it — You  say  your  fears  of  losing  me,  distra 


Indignation  at  the  ungenerous  treatment  I 
have  met  with  from  your  uncle,  added  to  my 
fears  of  losing  you,  distract  me. 

Har.  But  can  you  doubt  your  Harriet? 
There  is  no  power  upon  earth  shall  force  me 
to  be  another's;  do  taen,  dear  Mandeville ! 
strive  to  calm  this  tumult  in  your  mind — Be 
trayed  by  the  violence  of  your  passion,  you 
talked  of  going  in  search  of  Count  Pierpoint — 
let  me  beseech  you  not. 

Man.  You  were  deceived  Harriet,  in  what 
you  heard  me  say — do  not  prevent  my  going — 
I  have  business  of  a  most  particular  nature 
calls  me. 

I  know  perfectly  the  business  that 
'    "  -'    -  'all  that 

to  think 
distract 

you — judge  then  of  the  state  of  Iny  heart,  by 
your  own — Has  Harriet  no  fears  for  her  Man 
deville,  at  a  moment  she  sees  him  eat  up  with 
an  ungovernable  rage — >about,  perh,aps,  to 
hurry  himself  or  a  fellow-creature  into  eter 
nity? 

Man.  Your  apprehensions,  Harriet,  are 
groundless — from  what  I  learn  of  the  Count's 
character,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  too 
nice  honour,  too  equitable,  too  generous,  to  re 
duce  me  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  ex 
tremities  ;  I  only  wish  to  explain  matters  to 
him. 

Har,  I  can  recommend  a  much  better  course 
to  you,  and  one  much  more  likely  to  succeed — 
Go  to  your  uncle,  that  good,  that  noble  heart 
ed  man — tell  him  your  story — if  any  body  has 
weight  with  Sir  Oliver,  it  is  Colonel  Talbot. 

Man.  Nobody  has  weight  with  him,  when 
avarice  claims  his  ear. 

Har.  You  are  mistaken  :  he  is  not  so  great 
a  slave  to  avarice  as  you  suppose  him. 

Man.  He  is  your  uncle,  Harriet,  and  1  can 
not  speak  of  him  with  harshness. 

Har.  I  know,  by  your  eyes,  you  are  not  so 
angry  as  you  were. 

Man.  I  will  be  guided  by  you  in  every  thing. 
There  is  a  fascinating  power,  Harriet,  in  youi 
looks  and  accents,  when  you  would  persuade, 
that  cannot  be  resisted ;  a  melting  softness 
clings  about  my  heart  as  I  listen  and  behold 
you  ;  there  is  sure  a  divinity  in  angel-beauty  ! 
You  caused  the  tempest  in  my  soul,  and  have 
calmed  it.  [Exeunt . 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  MANDEVILLE'S. 
CALEB  and  JOHNSON  discovered  over  a  bottle. 

Cal.  Come,  my  boy,  since  you  wont  go  to 
Jacob  Wilkius'  with  me,  we'll  tope  a  little 
li«re.  Fill  your  glass  higher— higher  yet ;  I'll 
have  no  skylights. — This  is  a  bumper  toast. 

Jo/ins.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Cal.  Our  noble  selves.  [Drinks. 

Johns.  I  find  that  you  think  a  sentiment, 
like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Cal.  1  do,  to  be  sure. 

Johns.  We  should  have  begun  with  the  king 
and  constitution. 

Cal.  Then  here  it  goes  ; — and,  though  it  is 
the  second  toast  now,  it  shall  be  first  next  bot 
tle. 

Johns,  Next  bottle!  But,  Mr.  Talbot,  I  have 
a  particular  engagement  upon  my  hands  this 


evening. — I  hope   you'll  excuse  my  leaving 
you. 

Cal.  You  sha'n't  stir  a  foot.  [Pushes  him  to 
his  chair.] — Your  wine's  so  good — I  wonder 
how  any  body  can  quit  this  liquor. 

Johns.    But  suppose  there's  a  lady  in  the 
case — you  wont  press  me  to  stay  surely,  aft 
I  tell  you  that? 

C<il.  Damn  it !    Take  me  with  you. 

Johns.  Impossible  ! 

Cal.  Then  sit  down  and  drink  with  me,  for 
I  wont  part  with  you. 

Johns.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  [Looking 
at  his  watch.']  It  wants  but  a  quarter  to  six 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins  will  be  waiting  tea  for  me, 

[Aside. 

Cal.  Come,  to  the  charge  again,  and  a  brim 
mer  it  shall  be. 

Johns.  [Aside.')  I  shall  get  fuddled  too.  I 
have  often  in  a  frolic  assumed  drunkenness  ; 
suppose  I  practise  that  stratagem  now  to  get 
away  from  him  ?  [H iccups,  fyc. 

Cal.  Why,  now  I  look  at  you,  I  think  you 
are  getting  a  little  forward. 

Johns.  But  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
think ;  do,  let  me  go,  Mr.  Talbot.  v 

Cal.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  more  regard 
for  you?  1  tell  you,  you  must  go  to  bed, — now, 
do,  go  to  bed. 

Johns.  How  the  devil  shall  I  get  away  from 
him  ?  Zounds,  Sir,  I  am  not  drunk. 

[ Appearing  to  be  sober. 

Cal.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 
fai  gone ;  but  I'll  take  care  of  you  for  this 
night.  No,  no ;  no  going  out  this  night. 

[Impeding  him. 

Johns.  'Sdeath  and  fire !  Will  this  convince 
you  that  I  am  sober  ? 

[Walking  firmly  up  the  stage. 

Cal.  Take  another  turn,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Johns.  But  will  you  let  me  go  then  ? 

Cal.  After  we  have  had  another  bottle. 

Johns.  Zounds  !  another  bottle  !— Well,  I'll 
go  down  to  the  cellar  for  it.  [Crosses. 

Cal.  Mind  you  don't  stay. 

Johns.  No,  no  ;  I  sha'n't  stay — [Aside.] — long 
in  this  house,  now  I  have  got  out  of  your 
clutches,  young  gentleman.  [Exit. 

Cal.  This  is  a  devilish  honest  bottle— there 
is  half  a  pint  in  it  yet. — Well,  my  friend  is 
gone,  so  here  goes  his  health.  [Drinks.]  Poor 
fellow  !— I  never  saw  a  man  so  soon  drunk  and 
sober.— Damn  it,  how  he  stays !— I  long  for  a 
glass  of  wine  ;  though  he's  not  here,  ecod,  I'll 
fill  my  glass— a  good  bottle  of  wine  is  excel 
lent  company.  [Drinks. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE. 

Man.  What,  Sir,  drinking  by  yourself? 

Cal.  I'm  sure  that's  not  my  fault— I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you'll  sit  down  and  keep  me  com 
pany.  I  expect  Johnson  every  minute  with 
the  other  bottle. 

Man.  I  suppose,  Sir,  Johnson  has  been  your 
companion  ? 

Cal.  Yes ;  and  a  choice  companion  he  is ; 
only  apt  to  get  muzzled  too  soon. — Come,  come, 
let  me  fill  you  a  glass. 

Man.  I'll  drink  none,  Sir  ;  nor  shall  you 
drink  any  more ;  your  father  desires  to  sea 
you  instantly. 

Cal.  You'll  let  me  finish  the  bottle  ? 

Man.  You  must  drink  no  more  !  He  puts  me 
beyond  all  patience.  [ Aside. 
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Ecod,  then,  I'll  take  it  with  me. 

[Takes  it  up 
Man.   Set  it  down,  Sir.    [Lays  hold  on  him 
violently:  CALEB,  in  a  fright,  drops  and  break, 
the  bottle.} 

Cat.  There,  [Looking  at  it.]  I  have  set  i 
clown,  and  am  ready  to  go  with  you  ;  we  mus 
be  good  friends  again  now  we  have  cracked  a 
bottle  together.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— A  Library. 
CREVELT,  seated,  with  a  book. 

Crev.  [Throws  the  book  down.]  It  is  to  nc 
purpose — I  cannot  read— This  adorable  gir 
has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  my  mind, 
it  has  not  room  for  any  other  object ;  when 
Mr.  Mandeville  told  me  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  to  whom,  my  hope  died  within 
me,  for  then  I  knew  all  hope  was  lost. — She 
comes  this  way — I  would  avoid  her,  but  have 
not  the  power. 


Enter  CHARLOTTE,  a  volume  of  Shakspeare 
her  hand. 


Char.   [Reading.]  • 
her  love; 


She  never  told 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
'Smiling  at  grief  ." 

Bless  me !  Captain  Crevelt,  [Starting.]  I  did 
not  see  you. — I  was  quite  aosorbed  in  poor 
Viola's  melancholy  relation  of  undivulgedlove  ; 
this  little  picture  is  so  highly  finished,  so  deli 
cately  coloured  with  touches  of  the  true  pa 
thetic,  that  I  never  read  it  without  being 
wonderfully  affected. — Don't  you  think  it  one 
of  the  finest  passages  in  all  Shakspeare  ? 

Crev.  I  so  much  admire  .it,  Madam,  that  1 
would  give  the  world  this  moment  for  the  pen 
cil  of  its  immortal  writer,  to  paint  one  of  our 
sex  in  the  same  state  of  uncomplaining  de- 

Char.  I  protest  you  spoke  those  last  words 
with  so  serious  an  air;  that  I'm  half  inclined  to 
think  you  are  in  love  yourself:  if  that  be  the 
case,  come,  make  me  your  confidante  :  I'll  be 
as  silent  as  Shakspeare's  own  marble  Grief  and 
Patience. 

Crev.  You  speak,  Madam,  like  one  well 
versed  in  the  passion. 

Char.  And  is  that  strange,  Sir,  when  I  come 
with  Shakspeare  in  my  hand  ;  a  master,  who 
teaches  the  whole  history  of  the  passions  ? 

Crev.  Were  I  to  wish  another  laurel  on  the 
grave  of  Shakspeare,  it  should  be  planted  by 
the  hand  of  so  charming  a  commentator. 

Char.  Sir,  there  is  a  laurel  already  planted 
on  his  grave  by  one  of  our  sex,  which  will 
flourish  till  the  spirit  of  his  genius,  and  his 
writings,  are  no  more  remembered — but  to  the 
point— I  have  pronounced  you  in  love ;  now 
let  me  know  who  your  mistress  is? 

Crev.  Madam,  I  dare  not. 

Char.  Dare  not !  Is  that  a  soldier's  phrase  ? 
Courage,  man  ;  there  is  nothing  impossible  to 
spirit  and  perseverance  :  besides,  the  more 
difficulties  are  in  the  road  to  your  mistress,  the 
better  she'll  like  you  for  surmounting  them. 


Crev.  But  suppose  there  was  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  surmounted  ? 

Char.  If  your  mistress  does  not  dislike  you, 
I  know  of  no  other  difficulty  which  is  not  to 
be  surmounted. 

Crev.  But,  even  presuming  that  were  the 
case,  which  I  have  by  no  means  reason  to 
imagine,  I  cannot  think  of  her  without  con 
demning  myself. 

Char.  Is  she  so  much  beneath  you  ? 

Crev.  She's  above  my  praise,  and  above  my 
hopes. 

Char.  If  she  deserve  all  this  adoration,  she 
never  will  think  herself  above  a  man  of  merit. 

Crev.  Then,  Madam,  yon  don't  think  marry 
ing  for  love  entirely  out  of  fashion  ? 

Char.  I  never  would  marry  for  any  thing  else. 

Crev.  [Aside.]  Then  I'm  undone ,  she  loves 
the  man  for  whom  she  is  intended ;  and  the 
assurance  of  it,  that  I  have  now  received  from 
her  own  lips,  was  meant  as  a  reproach  to  a 
passion  she  has  discovered,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  conceal  it. 

Char.  [Seeing  his  disorder.]  What's  the  mat 
ter,  Sir  ? 

Crev.  I  fear,  Madam,  I  only  interrupt  your 
studies.  [Going-. 

Char.  How  can  you  talk  so  !  I  don't  know 
any  one  whose  conversation,  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  is  so  agreeable  to  me  ;  this  last 
•has  been  particularly  interesting. 

Crev.  It  is  plain,  from  the  sarcasm  of  that 
reply,  that  she  understands  me— but  I  am 
justly  punished  for  my  apostacy  to  honour,  in 
daring  to  think  of  her.  [Aside. 

Char.  He  appears  confused  and  embarrassed 
all  of  a  sudden  ;  I  fear  my  vanity  has  betrayed 
me  too  far,  and  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  object  of  his  affections.  [Aside. 

Crev.   I  have  not  power  to  speak  to  her. 

[Aside. 

Char.  No,  no ;  I'm  not  the  object,       [Aside. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  colonelwishes  to  see  you  im 
mediately. 

Crev.  What  a  release  from  torture  '  [Aside.] 
I  shall  wait  on  him.  [Exit  SERVANT.]  Madam, 
your  most  obedient.  [Exit. 

Char.  So,  I  have  as  good  as  told  a  man  I 
ike  him,  who,  it  is  plain,  is  in  love  with 
another  woman :  unhappy  Charlotte  ! 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER  ;  speaks  as  he  comes  on. 

Sir  O.  Charlotte  ! 

Char.  Sir ! 

Sir  O.  Sir  !  How  melancholy  a  monosylla 
ble  comes  from  a  woman's  mouth  :  it  sounds 
as  dismal  as  a  single  bell  after  a  full  peal.  But, 
Charlotte,  what's  the  matter  ?  I  never  saw  you 
thoughtful  before :  I  hope  it  is  not  your 
marriage  that  makes  you  uneasy. 

Char.  It  never  gave  me  an  uneasy  moment 

had  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well ;  let  the  matter  rest  then 
owever,  I  must  confess,  I  should  like  to  see 
my  girl  well  married  and  settled  before  I  left 
he  world. 

Char.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  marry. 

Sir  O.  Never  marry  ! 

Char.  No. 

Sir  O.  Confound  those  monosyllables  !  Char- 
otte,  let  me  have  no  more  of  them  ;  the  laconic 
tyle  does  not  become  you :  I  wonder  from 
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whom  you  take  it;  for  my  part,  I'm  fond  of 
the  figure  of  amplification  in  discourse  ;  and 
I'm  sure  your  mother  deals  in  an  eloquence, 
copious  at  times,  even  to  redundancy. 

Char.  Sir,  I  have  not  spirits  for  conversa 
tion. 

Sir  O.  I  am  surprised  at  that,  when  you 
have  every  thing  your  own  way :  you  wont 
marry  this  body,  nor  you  wont  marry  t'other ; 
and  I,  like  an  easy,  indulgent,  old  soul,  hu 
mour  you  in  every  thing,  fond  as  I  am  of  con 
tradiction. 

Char.  Haven't  you  all's  one  as  held  me  up  to 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  ? 1  was  first  in 
tended  for  Mr.  Mandeville,  next  destined  to 
Colonel  Talbot's  new-found  heir. 

Sir  O.  His  new-found  bear  you  should  say  ; 
but,  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  hew  uncandid  you 
are  !  when  I  proposed  the  last  match  I  had 
not  seen  the  man. 

Char.  Sir,  you  change  your  mind  so  often, 
and  bandy  me  about  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  I  shall  become  a  topic  for  public 
ridicule. 

•Sir  O.  Well,  and  if  I  do  change  my  mind 
often,  isn't  it  for  your  good  ?  As  one  project 
starts  up  in  my  mind  better  than  another,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  that,  I  must  nat 
urally  contradict  myself.  The  Spanish  pro 
verb  says,  a  wise  man  often  changes  his  mind, 
a  fool  never. 

Char.  According  to  that  proverb  you  should 
be  a  second  Solomon  :  who  you  intend  me  for 
next  I  cannot  possibly  guess  ;  but,  as  I  never 
will  marry  without  your  consent,  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  deemed  undutiful,  if  I  always  retain  a 
negative  to  myself,  in  a  matter  which  so  near 
ly  concerns  my  happiness  as  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  What's  to  be  done  ?  she  actually  sets 
my  authority  at  defiance ;  but  this  comes  of 
rich  uncles  leaving  fat  legacies  to  their  nieces ; 
it  converts  a  father  into  a  cipher. 

Enter  LADY  OLDSTOCK  and  HARRIET. 

L.  Old.  Sir  Oliver,  Sir  Oliver,  the  whole 
world  is  condemning  you. 

Sir  O.  So  much  the  better ;  a  quarter  of  the 
world  never  was  right,  but  the  whole  is  al 
ways  wrong ;  you  have  brought  me  this  good 
news,  I  suppose,  knowing  I  was  out  of 
spirits. 

Har.  To  contract  for  me,  without  my  know 
ledge,  and  with  £n  utter  stranger  too  !  as  if  I 
had  not  the  common  privilege  of  a  thinking, 
rational  creature  ? 

Sir  O.  Ecod,  I  think  you  have  too  much  of 
that  privilege  :  why,  you  ungrateful  minx,  do 
you  fly  in  my  face  for  endeavouring  to  get  a 
?ount  for  you  ? 

L.  Old.  A  count !  A  strange  kind  of  count — 
the  fellow  made  love  to  me. 

Sir  O.  Then  indeed  must  he  be  a  strange 
kind  of  count. 

L.  Old.  1  shall  sue  for  a  separate  mainten 
ance. 

Har.  And  I  shall  sue  for  the  little  property 
my  father  left  in  his  hands. 

Sir  O.  Damn  it,  since  you  have  begun, 
come,  fire  away  from  both  sides,  volley  after 
volley  ;  don't  spare  me,  I'll  make  you  raise 
the  siege  at  last ;  contradiction's  my  element, 
as  fire  is  the  salamander's.  I  can't  have  too 
much  of  it ;  my  opinion  is  impregnable. 

Har.  It's  in  vain  to  speak  to  him. 


L.  Old.  Speak  to  him  child !  now  he's  in  all 
bis  glory. 

Sir  O.  Hobbes  maintains  that  the  whole 
world  is  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  I  believe 
him.  [Speaking  to  himself. 

L.  Old.  I  say,  Sir  Oliver,  are  you  deaf? 

Sir  O.  But  it  is  a  wise  law  in  nature. 

Har.  Dear  uncle,  will  you  listen  to  me  ? 

Sir  O.  Opposition  calls  forth  the  latent 
powers  of  the  mind. 

L.  Old.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  pro 
voking  ? 

Sir  O.  Your  greatest  men  have  been  formed 
by  difficulties. 

Har.  Every  moment  is  big  with  danger  to 
my  happiness. 

Sir  O.  Methinks,  I  now  resemble  the  mem 
orable  column  of  English  infantry  at  Fonte- 
noy,  marching  down  between  two  forts,  with 
all  their  batteries  playing  upon  it :  whiz,  fly 
the  small  shot  from  the  left :  and  bang  go  the 
great  guns  from  the  right ;  but  on  we  march, 
firm  as  a  wedge ;  without  confusion  without 
disorder,  without  dismay  ;  and  quit  the  field 
of  battle  with  honour.  [Exit. 

Har.  My  principal  fear,  is  a  quarrel  between 
Count  Pierpoint  and  Mr.  Manderille. 

L.  'Old.  You  had  better  speak  to  his  friend, 
Captain  Crevelt ;  for  my  part  1  have  no  influ 
ence  with  the  count. 

Har.  Dear  aunt,  how  can  you  talk  thus  ? 
So  fine  a  woman  will  never  lose  her  influ 
ence. 

L.  Old.  Pray,  Harriet,  have  you  ever  read 
that  elegant  fellow  St.  Evremond's  account  of 
the  lovely  Ninon ;  she  who  retained  her 
beauty  and  power  of  fascination  to  the  age  ot 
eighty  ? 

Har.  I  have  never  read  St.  Evremond,  Ma 
dam. 

L.  Old.  Then  you  have  read  nothing :  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Fontaine,  Racine,  and 
Corneille  ;  all  the  great  men  of  his  time  valued 
his  friendship  :  but  what  most  endears  him  to 
me,  was  his  esteem  for  the  lovely  Ninon — I 
shall  never  forget  one  of  her  letters,  in  which 
she  mentions  her  first  wearing  spectacles  ;  but 
said  that  charming  woman,  as  I  had  always 
a  grave  look  spectacles  become  me. 

Har.  I  declare,  aunt,  I  have  always  thought 
the  same  of  you,  when  I  have  seen  you  with 
your  spectacles  on. 

L.  Old.  But  you're  mistaken  Harriet,  if  you 
suppose  I  wear  spectacles  from  any  necessity 
I  have  for  them — I  wear  them  by  way  of  pre 
vention. 

Har.  As  I  hope  to  live,  here  comes  the 
count:  he'll  teaze  me  to  death  if  I  stay — I 
never  saw  you  look  so  well,  aunt. 

L.  Old.  You  may  go,  Harriet,  and  find  Cap 
tain  Crevelt — I'll  once  more  try  my  influence 
with  this  Frenchman.  [Exit  HARRIET. 

Enter  COUNT  PIERPOINT. 

Well,  count ;  I  hope  you  have  changed  your 
opinion  since  our  last  conversation,  and  that 
you're  become  a  little  more  anglicised. 

Count.  Eh  bien  !  Madam  je  rie  puis  pas  com- 
prendre,  I  no  understand. 

L.  Old.  Why,  we  have  changed  characters ; 
you  can't  understand  me  now,  and  I  couldn't 
understand  you  before :  but,  count,  I'd  advise 
you  to  consider  you  are  in  England ;  and 
though  it  may  be  the  etiquette  in  France  to 
treat  a  married  lady  with  as  much  attention  as 
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ingle,  it  is  in  this  country  of  jealous  circum- 

iction,  very  dangerous  :  it  is  almost  suffi 
cient  to  cause  a  separation. 

Count.  Ah,  Madam!  have  a  some  pity  on 
those  whom  your  charms  enslave  ;  quand  l'a~ 
mour  est  dans  le  cceur,  il  fait  I'esprit  comme  lui 
m$me;  dat  is,  ven  love  is  in  de  heart,  he  make 
a  dey  understand  blind  as  himself,  by  gar. 

L.  Old.  The  French  are  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  people  in  the  world ;  if  they  trans 
gress,  they  make  reparation  with  so  good  a 
grace,  that  it's  delightful  to  be  on  good  or  bad 
terms  with  them. 

Count.  I  made  von  grand  faux  pas ;  but,  like 
good  general,  me  vil  profit  by  my  loss.  [JLside.] 
— Madam  Oldstock  is  vat  you  call  von  grand 
bastion,  or  outwork :  I  will  take  a  that  first, 
et  la  petite  citadel,  Mademoiselle  Harriet,  follow 
of  course  by  gar. 

L.  Old.  Well,  count,  I  forgive  you  ;  but  it's 
on  condition  that  you  are  more  circumspect  in 
future. 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER,  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Sir  O.  If  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  Burn's 
Justice  in  the  library,  that  would  set  me  right: 
but  I  think  it's  a  question  for  gentlemen  of  the 
common  law. — Eh !  what's  all  this  ? 

[Seeing  the  COUNT  and  L.  OLD. 

Count.  Madam,  permettez-moi  baiser  votre 
main;  I  must  kiss  a  your  von  pretty  hand  in 
sign  of  reconciliation.  [Kissing  her  hand. 

Sir  O.  I  was  thinking  of  the  common  law  ; 
but  here  promises  to  arise  a  question  for  gentle 
men  of  the  civil  law. 

L.  Old.  Jealousy,  count,  is  a  tree  of  English 
growth. 

Sir  O.  It  may  be  a  tree  of  English  growth  ; 
but  it's  a  tree  would  never  flourish,  if  a  taste 
for  French  gardening  did  not  so  often  make 
the  branches  sprout. 

Count.  Mon  Dieu  !  quelle  grand  disproportion 
in  your  age  and  the  Chevalier  Oldstock ! 

L.  Old.  When  a  woman  marries  very  young, 
my  lord,  a  dozen  years'  difference  is  nothing  in 
the  age  of  a  husband. 

Sir  O.  A  dozen  years  !  damnje,  if  there's  a 
dozen  months  between  us. 

L.  Old.  That's  a  most  beautiful  brilliant, 
count,  on  your  finger — I  think  I  never  saw  sc 
large  a  one  :  the  rich  cluster  of  it's  rays  cast  a 
light  actually  celestial. 

Sir  O.  If  that  poor  diamond  could  speak 
now,  perhaps  we'd  find  it  was  not  very  celes 
tially  come  by. 

Count.  To  reconcile  me  complete  permettez- 
moi  to  make  you  von  present. 

L.  Old.  Dear  count,  I  cannot  think  of  ac 
cepting  a  ring  of  such  immense  value. — No, 
no,  count,  I  am  not  such  an  infant  as  to  wish 
to  possess  every  thing  that  I  admire. 

Sir  O.    No,  to  be  sure,   you  an't. — Why, 


count,  how  is  all  this  ? 


[Coming  forward. 
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L.  Old.  Oh !  heavens  !  Sir  Oliver  ! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  my  lady  ;  does  the  great  dispro 
portion  of  our  years  frighten  you  ? 

Count.  Upon  my  yord,  Monsieur  Oldstock, 
this  is  not  behave  with  your  usual  politesse. 

Sir  O.  Why,  what  the  devil,  man !  aren't 
you  content  with  one  of  my  chickens  but  you 
must  have  my  old  hen  into  the  bargain  ! 

L.  Old.  Old  hen ! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  my  lady  ;  when  I  had  you  first 
you  were  no  pullet. 

L.  Old.  Now  there  will  be  no  end  to  his  sus 
picions. 


Sir  O.  Ecod  I  think  this  is  putting  suspi 
cion  out  of  the  question. — Well,  my  lady, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself!  You  asked 
me  if  I  wasn't  deaf;  now,  are  you  dumb? — 
Damn  it,  say  something,  if  it's  only  to  contra 
dict  me. 

Count.  Monsieur  Oldstock,  je  suis — I  am 
your  very  good  friend. 

Sir  O.  You  are  count ;  and,  what's  more,  I 


find  your  my  wife's  friend. 
L.  Old.  Sir 


ir  Oliver,  conscious  as  1  am  of  the 
purity  of  my  thoughts.,  I  could  look  down  with 
contempt  on  every  extravagance  to  which  your 
jealous  temper  hurries  you  :  but,  when  I  con 
sider  how  the  fairest  reputations  are  every 
day  injured  from  the  slightest  foundations— if 
it  should  creep  into  the  public  prints — 

Sir  O.  Then  I'll  give  you  a  little  comfort — 
nobody  will  believe  it. 

L.  Old.  The  cool  malignity  of  his  temper  is 
more  provoking  than  his  jealousy' — I  can't 
beat  to  have  been  all  my  life  reproached  for 
nothing.  [Exit. 

Count.  Monsieur  Oldstock. 

Sir  O.  Count  Pierpont,  no  apologies  :  I  am 
not  at  all  angry  with  you,  nor  do  I  entertain 
any  suspicion  of  my  wife. —  Love  of  admiration 
is  her  ruling  passion  ;  and  as  long  as  she  lives, 
she'll  fancy  herself  an  object  of  that  admira 
tion. 

Count.  Vous  savez  tre~s  bien  my  passion  pour 
Mademoiselle  Harriet. 

Sir  O.  I  know  every  thing— I  now  see  your 
view,  in  all  this  attention  to  Lady  Oldstock  : 
you  imprudently  made  her  your  enemy,  not 
knowing  her  character ;  but  you  have  very 
wisely  rectified  your  mistake. — You  see,  count, 
I'm  a  keen  old  fellow  ;  1  haven't  lived  for  no 
thing  so  many  years  in  the  world. 

Count.  Mon  Dieu  !  vous  Stes  un  Machiavel. 

Si/  O.  Come  along,  count. — But  before  you 
go,  how  do  you  think  your  friend  Colonel  Tal- 
bot  stands  affected  as  to  matrimony  ?  Do  you 
imagine,  if  a  fine  girl  was  thrown  in  his  way, 
that  he'd  marry  her  ? 

Count.  Nothing  more  like,  on  my  vord  ;  il 
est  un  homme  de  galanterie  ;  sans  douie,  he  has 
a  de  son,  if  dat  be  no  objection. 

Sir  O.  Objection  !  he  should  marry  for  that 
very  reason,  and  get  more  sons,  if  it  was  only 
to  convince  the  world  that  he  has  mended  his 


hand  in  the  business. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L— Continues  at  MANDEVILLE'S. 
Enter  HARRIET  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Har.  I  am  half  in  love  with  Count  Pier- 
point  for  his  noble  behaviour — The  moment 
matters  were  properly  explained  to  him,  he 
withdrew  his  claim  instantly. — Well,  I  never 
more  will  hear  the  French  spoken  ill  of;  they 
carry  the  point  of  honour  to  a  pitch  of  heroism 
— but,  Charlotte,  what  is  the  matter?  Your 
spirits  are  intolerably  depressed  ! 

Char.  You  only  fancy  so,  from  the  unusual 
gayety  of  your  own. 

Har.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  Captain 
Crevelt  to  you;  you  are  just  fit  company 
for  each  other :  two  moping,  melancholy 
fools. 

Char.  From  some  conversation  I  have  had 
with  him,  I  take  it,  that  he  is  in  love. 

Har.  And  I  fancy  I  have  a  fair  friend  much 
in  the  same  situation. 
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Char.  He  leaves  town  to-day . 

ffar.  Unless  you  issue  your  sovereign  com 
mands  to  the  contrary. 

Char.  My  sovereign  commands  !  How  you 
trifle  !  What  influence  have  I  over  him  ? 

jHar.  That  influence  which  a  beautiful  wo 
man  will  always  have  over  a  man  of  exquisite 
sensibility. — Mandeville  told  me  he  was  eter 
nally  talking  of  you. 

Char.  Talking  of  me  !  Lord,  I  wonder  what 
the  man  can  have  to  say  about  me  ? 

Har.  Oh !  a  thousand  handsome  things,  I 
dare  say :  but,  if  you  wish  to  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  particulars,  you  may  have  them  from  the 
gentleman's  own  mouth,  for  here  he  comes  ;  so 
I'll  leave  you  together. 

Char.  Then  you  will  be  so  ill  natured  ? 

ffar.  Good  natured,  sweet  cousin. —   [Exit. 

Char.  Eternally  talking  of  me  !  Whence, 
then,  arose  his  sudden  coldness  and  reserve, 
when  I  but  too  plainly  discovered  my  partial 
ity  for  him  ?  Yet  I  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  a 
mind  possessed  of  so  much  delicacy  as  his, 
might  have  deemed  it  criminal  to  address  me 
on  the  score  of  love,  at  a  time  he  thought  I 
•was  intended  for  the  son  of  his  friend,  Colonel 
Talbot— it  is,  it  must  be  so — the  pulses  of  my 
heart  quicken  at  the  thought — but  he's  here. 

Enter  CREVELT. 

Crev.  Miss  Oldstock,  as  I  mean  to  quit  town 
this  evening,  and  possibly  may  never  see  you 
again,  I  am  come  to  solicit  the  honour  of  a 
few  minutes'  conversation. 

Char.  Never  see  me  again !  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  back  to  India. 

Crev.  No,  Madam,  that  is  not  my  intention. 

C&ar.  Oh  !  then  I  understand  you ;  it  is  that 
compound  of  every  female  excellence,  of  whom 
you  spoke  to  me  in  such  raptures,  who 4s  the 
cause  of  your  leaving  us. 

Crev.  I  own  it,  Madam. 

Char.  But  you  talked  of  never  seeing  me 
again ;  is  your  mistress  that  jealous  creature 
as  to  exact  such  a  promise  irom  you  ? 

Crev.  No,  Madam ;  that  is  a  punishment  I 
voluntarily  inflict  upon  myself. 

Char.  You  do  say  the  most  gallant  things, 
with  the  most  sombre  countenance  ;  your  wit 
and  yourface,  Captain  Crevelt,  are  the  dia 
mond  and  its  foil ;  the  dark  shade  of  the  one 
lends  a  more  vivid  glow  to  the  other's  spark 
ling  brilliancy : — what  an  alteration  th.e  pres 
ence  of  your  mistress  would  make  in  your 
looks ;  could  you  look  thus  in  her  presence  ? 

Crev.  In  the  present  state  of  my  heart,  I 
could  not  look  otherwise. 

Char.  No  !  not  if  she  smiled  upon  you  ? 

Crev.  A  smile  from  her  would  raise  me  from 
despair:  but  that,  Madam — confusion!  yon 
der  I  see  Colonel  Talbot ;  this  is  the  second 
time  to-day  he  has  found  me  in  earnest  con 
versation  with  her.  [Aside. 

Char.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  till  now, 
Colonel  Talbot  could  put  me  out  of  temper. 

Crev.  Will  he  not  suspect  that  I  am  meanly 
stealing  myself  upon  her  affections,  and  attri 
bute  her  dislike  of  his  son  to  me? — But  he 
comes  ;  1  cannot  meet  his  eye  in  the  presenl 
state  of  my  feelings.  \ Aside.!— Adieu,  dear 
Miss  Oldstock. 

Char.  But  are  we  never  to  meet  again  ? 

Crev.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  Madam,  that  pierces 
and  widows  my  heart  for  ever ;  but  honour 
and  gratitude  demand  it.  [Exit 


Enter  COLONEL  TALBOT. 


Col.  Wasn't  that  Captain  Crevelt,  Miss 
Oldstock,  that  parted  from  you  ? 

Char.  Yes,  Sir :  he  has  just  taken  his  leave 
of  me,  and  said  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 

Col.  There  is  a  refinement  in  Crevelt  s  tem 
per,  that  to  strangers  makes  his  conduct  at 
imes  appear  very  unaccountable ;  but  I  fancy 
[  have  discovered  the  cause  of  this  extraor 
dinary  resolution. 

Char.  And  sure,  Sir,  you  can  prevail  upon 
him  to  alter  it  ? 

Col.  Then  my  lovely  girl  wishes  he  should 
alter  his  resolution  ? 

Char.  Oh,  Sir  !  Is  it  possible  to  be  acquaint 
ed  with  so  noble,  so  accomplished,  so  brave, 
a  youth,  and  not  esteem  him  ?  Never  see  me 
more ! — 

Col.  It  is  as  I  suspected  ;  and,  indeed,  as 
I  wish  ;  for  who  but  Crevelt  is  worthy  of  such 
a  woman?  [Aside.]  1  hope,  Miss  Oldstock, 
you  are  now  perfectly  convinced,  that  I  would 
not  purchase  the  greatest  earthly  happiness  at 
the  price  of  your  peace  of  mind.— Highly  as 
my  pride  and  natural  affection  would  be 
gratified  to  call  you  daughter,  I  trust  I  can 
iurn  my  eye  with  manly  firmness  from  the 
Bright,  the  flattering  prospect ;  and,  resigned 
to  the  dispensations  of  a  Power  who  never 
afflicts  his  creature  but  for  wise  and  good  pur 
poses,  point  out  a  man  in  every  respect  but 
birth  and  fortune  deserving  of  you. 

Char.  Birth  and  fortune,  colonel !  despicable 
distinctions  !  when  nature  asserts  her  superior 
claims  to  reverence,  by  ennobling  the  spirit, 
dow  low  it  lays  the  insolence  of  ancestry,  and 
humbles  the  vanity  of  wealth. 

CoL  Madam,  your  words  penetrate  my  very 
soul ;  with  an  aching,  joyless  heart,  I  look 
back  to  those  imaginary  scenes  of  happiness, 
fancy  had  painted  in  meeting  with  a  son  ;  the 
only  pledge  of  love  from  the  first  object  of  my 
affections,  and  whose  image  still  warms  this 
desolated  bosom. — Birth  1  when  I  survey  my 
own  offspring,  and  behold  poor  Crevelt,  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  so  empty  a  thing  as  family 
pride  had  ever  any  influence  over  me. 

Char.  But  you  will  prevail  upon  him  to  alter 
his  resolution  ? 

Col.  On  one  condition,  Madam. 

Char.  What  is  that,  colonel? 

Col.  That  you  will  receive  him  as  my 
adopted  son. — Your  father's  objections  I  will 
remove,  by  making  him  your  equal  in  fortune. 

Char.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you, 
colonel :  but,  perhaps,  he's  already  gone. 

Col.  Gone,  without  seeing  me  first,  impos 
sible  ! — But  what  says  my  sweet  girl  to  the 
proposal  I  have  made  her  ? 

Char.  You  are  so  good,  so  disinterested, 
and  so  generous,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acquiesce  in  any  proposal  of  yours  :  but  yet  I 
will  not  make  you  an  absolute  promise  ;  mind 
that,  colonel ;  till  I  find  you  have  effectually 
accomplished  my  request,  and  induced  Cap 
tain  Crevelt  to  alter  his  resolution.  [Exit. 
Col.  Luckily,  Sir  Oliver  has  taken  a  very 
great  liking  to  him  ;  and  told  me  that  he  would 
insist  upon  his  passing  a  few  days  at  his  house, 
previous  to  visiting  his  relations. 

Enter  COUNT  and  MANDEVILLE. 
Count.  .J'espfre,  Monsieur  MandeviUc,  you 
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are  perfectly  satisfy— sur  mon  Jwnneur,  had  I 
known  Mademoiselle  Harriet  was  engage",  1 
never  would  pay  I'adresse. 

Man.  I  believe  it,  count;  and  hope  you 
will  forgive  the  warmth  I  wasatfirstbetrayed 
into. 

Count.  Mon  Dieu  I  il  est  V effervescence  d'une 
grande  dme ;  no  brave  man  ever  resign  sa 
mattresse  avec  sangfroid. 

Col.  Now,  Mandeville,  to  completely  re 
move  your  fears  in  regard  to  Harriet,  know, 
I  have  made  your  peace  with  her  uncle— would 
you  believe  it?  he  actually  proposed  his 
daughter  to  me— however,  by  the  dint  of  ar 
gument,  added  to  the  influence  of  an  old  friend 
ship,  I  at  last  brought  him  to  reason 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER. 

Sir  O.  Colonel,  colonel,  is  this  strict  obser 
vance  of  treaty  ?  the  carriages  are  waiting  for 
us  at  the  door — were  we  not  all  to  set  off  for 
my  house  immediately  ?  did  you  not  promise 
to  pass  ten  days  with  me  when  you  had  con 
tradicted  me  into  consent  at  last  ? 

Count.  Monsieur  Oldstock,  your  niece  was 
very  pretty  to  be  sure  ;  mais,  mon  Dieu  !  votre 
fille  be  very  pretty  aussi;  me  understand  she 
vill  not  marry  young  Monsieur  Talbot,  and 
mon  ami  the  colonel  vill  not  have  her — eh  bien, 
vat  you  say  to  me  for  von  husband  ? 

Sir  O.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  count-  - 
I  don't  know  a  French  gentleman  of  a  long 
time  I  have  taken  such  a  liking  to— damn  me  I 
if  you  have  not  a  fine  roast-beef  countenance. 

Col.  I  fancy,  count,  that  lady's  affections 
are  also  engaged. 

Count.  Je  suis  trds  malheureux!  all  de 
English  lady  be  engaged  !  but  me  be  not  sur 
prised  ;  for,  if  de  foreigner  .set  so  much  value 
on  de  English  lady,  vat  must  their  own  coun 
trymen,  who  know  them  better,  do  ? 

Sir  O.  Why,   what  the  deuce,   colonel,  is 

all  this  ?  You  wont  marry  my  daughter  your- 

.  self;  you  wont  sufier  your  son,  whatever  her 

inclinations  may  be,  to  marry  him  ;  and  now 

you  put  the  count  against  her. 

Col.  Will  you  leave  the  lady  to  her  o 
choice  ? 

Sir  O.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  must  do  that. — 
Count,  a  word  in  your  ear— to  her  yourself — 
you're  a  devilish  straight,  well-looking  fellow 
no  appearance  of  frogs  about  you,  except  upon 
your  coat. 

Count.  I  wish  it  vid  all  my  heart.        [Exit 

Col.  How  unsubstantial  are  all  the  projects 
of  man,  in  whatever  hope  flatters  him  with 
happiness — this  unhappy  boy  distracts  me  ! 

Sir  O.  Damn  me  !  if  I  wouldn't  send  hin 
down  into  Wales  or  Yorkshire — for  abou 
fifteen  pounds  a-year,  you  may  get  him  de 
cently  boarded  and  clad,  and  educated  into 
the  bargain. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  1  have  been  in  search  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Sir,  since  you  spoke  to  me ;  and  have  jus 
heard  that  he  is  gone  to  one  Jacob  Wilkins' 
an  innkeeper  near  Smithfield. 

Col.  I  am  exposed,  you  see,  already. 

Sir  O.  It's  your  own  fault  if  you  continue  to 
be  exposed ;  come  along,  Colonel ;  yonder,  I 
see  Captain  Crevelt  putting  the  women  into 
the  carriages.  We'll  drive  round  by  this  Wil 
kins',  and  take  this  young  Mohawk  by  sur- 
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ise ;  the  moment  you  get  possession  of  him, 

nish  him  into  Wales. 

Col.  I  will  myself  go  in  person  to  Wilkins', 
and  from  his  own  lips  learn  every  particular 
respecting  this  unhappy  youth,  from  the  hour 
t  left  him  in  his  care  ;  and  as  you  propose  go 
ng  home  that  way,  Sir  Oliver,  I  will  trespass 
so  far  upon  your  patience  as  to  request  you 
will  wait  for  me  whilst  I  make  this  inquiry. 

Man.  Dear  Sir,  don't  make  yourself  so  un- 

Col.  What  is  there  wealth  can  purchase  I 
cannot  possess  ?  my  feelings  are  at  once  a  sa 
tire  and  a  lesson  to  avarice.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— -A  Room  at  JACOB  WILKINS'. 
JOHNSON  and  MRS.  WILKINS  discovered  at  tea. 

Mrs.  Wil.  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the 
first  time  I  was  in  this  room ;  where  you  see 
Mr.  Wilkins  has  his  honour  the  colonel's  pic 
ture  up — dear  heart,  what  a  handsome  man  he 
is  !  it's  a  great  pity  he  does  not  marry. 

Johns.  He's  very  much  altered — consider, 
it's  many  years  since  that  picture  was  paint 
ed  ;  his  face  is  parched  to  the  complexion  of 
an  old  drum  head,  and  his  hair  is  perfectly 
silver. 

Mrs.  Wil.  What  effect  silver  hair  may  have 
upon  your  great  ladies,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say;  but  this  I'll  swear  to;  bait  your  hook 
properly  with  gold,  and  a  poor  girl  is  a  trout 
you  may  take  with  a  single  nair  of  any  colour. 
If  it  was  not  for  his  money,  do  you  think  I'd 
ever  have  married  old  Jacob  Wilkins  ? 

Johns.  Why,  no,  I  hardly  think  you  would  ; 
but  why,  my  dear  creature,  has  his  name  es 
caped  your  lips  ?  should  he  possess  such  a 
treasure?  the  man  worthy  of  you  should  al 
ways  meet  you  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  and 
dart,  as  I  do,  with  transport  into  your  arms. 

Enter  BETTY. 

Bet .  O,  Madam  !  Madam !  my  master  is 
come  home,  and  is  raying  like  mad  at  your 
leaving  the  bar,  and  drinking  tea  up  stairs. 

Mrs.  Wil.  He  doesn't  know  I  have  any  body 
with  me  ? 

Bet.  Lord,  Ma'am,  to  be  sure  he  doesn't ;  I 
told  nim  you  were  not  well,  and  that  you  found 
the  bar  too  cold  for  you. 

Mrs.  Wil.  You're  an  excellent  girl. 

Johns.  How  the  devil  will  you  gfct  me  out? 

Bet.  I  hear  his  cough  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
—dear  Madam,  he's  coming  up. 

Johns.  'Sdeath,  I'll  run  and  shut  myself  up 
in  that  little  room  yonder. 

Mrs.  Wil.  By  no  means !  that's  our  own  bed 
chamber  ;  his  bureau  is  in  it ;  and  as  he  pays 
his  brewer  to-day,  perhaps  it's  there  he's  going 
now  for  money. 

Bet.  I  have  it,  Madam ;  I'll  let  down  this 
window  curtain,  and  the  gentleman  may  get 
behind  it ;  if  my  master  asks  why  it  is  down, 
you  may  say  you  were  so  ill,  the  light  was  too 
much  for  you. 

[Drops  the  window  curtain  before  JOHNSON. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Such  a  servant  is  worth  her  weight 
in  gold. 

Bet.  Here,  Madam;  tie  this  handkerchief 
about  your  head ;  appear  very  bad  indeed — 
there,  Madam — let  him  come  now  when  he 
pleases,  we  are  ready  for  him.  [Exit, 


SCENE  a.]  HE  WOULD 

Enter  WILKINS  and  AMBER. 


Wil.  So,  Mr.  Amber,  you  have  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  upper  part  of  my  house  ;  you  can  t 
think  how  pleasant  it  is  ;  my  wife  can  tell  you 
what  a  prospect  there  is  on  my  upper  story. 

Am.  Poor  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  quite  muffled  up ; 
she's  very  bad,  poor  woman;  I'm  sorry  we 
disturb  her. 

Wil.  Why,  Fanny,  my  love,  what's  the  mat 
ter  ?  you  were  very  well  when  I  went  out. 

Mrs.  Wil.  I  ha^e  been  seized,  all  of  a  sud 
den,  with  such  a  terrible  pain  on  one  side  of 
my  face,  I  can  hardly  get  my  words  out. 

Wil.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  Fanny — but  what 
wiseacre  has  let  this  curtain  down  ?  I  can't 
bear  to  shut  out  the  light  of  a  fine  day. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Has  the  brute  a  mind  to  be  the 
death  of  me  ?  [Seizing  Mm  by  the  arm. 

Wil.  Will  it  do  you  any  good  to  keep  me  in 
the  dark  ? 

Mrs.  Wil.  To  be  sure  it  will,  when  I  can't 
bear  the  light. 

Am.  Friend  Wilkins,  friend  Wilkins,  the 
light  is  too  much  for  her. 

Mrs.  Wil.  You're  a  considerate  man,  Mr. 
Amber,  and  I  dare,  say,  make  an  excellent  hus 
band. 

Wil  Well,  well,  then  let  the  curtain  remain 
down— come,  Fanny,  give  your  old  Jacob  a 
kiss. 

Mrs.  Wil.  I'm  too  fond  of  you,  Jacob,  and 
you  take  advantage  of  that. 

Wil.  No,  but  I  don't — kiss  me  again,  you 
fond  fool,  it  will  do  you  good. 

Am.  Ah !  you're  a  happy  couple ;  but  you 
take  the  right  method  to  be  so,  by  giving  way 
to  one  another. 

Wil.  But  now  we  are  up  stairs,  friend  Am 
ber,  sit  down,  and  I'll  go  bring  some  money 
out  of  the  next  room,  and  pay  you. 

Mrs.  Wil.  I  beg  of  you,  Jacob,  to  take  him 
down  stairs  and  pay  him :  even  your  talking 
sets  my  head  distracted. 

Wil.  My  dear,  I  sha'n't  be  two  minutes  set 
tling  with  him ;  it  will  affront  him  if  you  turn 
him  out  of  the  room;  you  shall  have  the  place 
to  yourself  immediately.  [Exit. 

.     Re-enter  BETTY. 

Bet.  Madam,  you're  undone,  if  you  don'l 
come  down  stairs  immediately  :  Ned,  the  new 
waiter,  saw  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  as  good  as 
told  me  he'd  acquaint  my  master. 

Mrs.  Wil.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I'm  afraid  to 
leave  the  room. 

Bet.  You  needn't  stop  a  minute ;  it's  only 
squeezing  Ned's  hand,  and  slipping  a  sly  half- 
guinea  into  it,  and  all  will  be  right 

Mrs.  Wil.  O,  Betty,  I  wish  he  was  well  out 
of  the  house — you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Amber,  a 
little  ;  I'm  wanted  down  stairs. 

\Exeunt  MRS.  WILKINS  and  BETTY 

Am.  Don't  notice  me,  child  ;  business  mus 
be  minded — but  let  me  see — suppose  I  sign  my 
receipt,  and  have  it  ready  for  him. 

[Taking  out  his  pocket-book  and  ink-horn 

Enter  WILKINS. 

Wil.  Here  is  the  money,  my  old  boy ;  have 
you  got  your  receipt  ready  ? 

Am.  1  was  going  to  sign  it ;  but  my  eyes  are 
so  dim,  I  can't  see  with  that  curtain  down. 
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Wil.  As  my  wife's  not  here  to  complain  of 
;he  light,  I'll  draw  it  up  for  you. 

[Draws  up  the  curtain. 

Am.  That  will  do,  1  see  plain  enough  now. 
Wil.  And  so  do  I  too— O  the  Jezabel ! 

Enter  MRS.  WILKINS. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Ruined ! 

Am.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  beg  ten  thou 
sand  pardons  for  letting  so  much  light  into  the 
room,  but  I  declare  I  could  not  see  to  write  my 
receipt. 

Wil.  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  what  brought  you 
tiere  ?— what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself— are 
you  come  to  rob  my  house  ? 
'f  Am.  O  !  O !  I  fear  the  dimness  of  my  eyes 
lias  made  others  too  clear-sighted—but,  friend 


Wilkins,  don't  be  too  hasty  m  judging. 

,  shE " 
my  own  eyes  ? 


Wil.  'Sdeath  and  fire,  man,  sha'n't  I  believe 


Am.  Not  always — we  are  all  apt  to  be  sus 
picious  at  times — I'll  wish  you  a  good  evening 
—there  is  my  receipt: — the  fondest  couples 
will  spar  now  and  then — but  I  never  like  to 
meddle  in  family  quarrels. — Wilkins,  you  cer 
tainly  have  a  fine  prospect  on  your  upper  story 
— good  evening,  good  Mrs.  Wilkins.  [Exit. 

Wil.  Go,  Madam ;  pack  up  your  alls,  and 
leave  my  house  immediately — if  you  are  in 
want  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  refuse  it  to  you.  As  for  you,  Sir, 
I'll  take  care  your  business  shall  be  done  with 
Colonel  Talbot— I'll  see  you  both  beggars,  and 
that  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  me. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Sere.  Colonel  Talbot  is  coming  up  stairs, 
Sir,  to  speak  to  you. 
Johns.  Confusion !  I'm  undone  ! 

Enter  COLONEL  TALBOT. 

Col.  Johnson,  here ! 

Wil.  Yes,  Sir,  Johnson ;  your  worthy  gen 
tleman  is  here  on  a  visit  to  that  wretch,  my 
wife. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Wretch,  Mr.  Wilkins ! 

Wil.  Yes,  Madam,  an  ungrateful  wretch. 

Col.  I'm  sorry,  Johnson,  for  this;  I  was 
given  to  understand  you  were  come  in  search 
of  my  son. 

Mrs.  Wil.  Wretch !  Ill  discover  all,  if  I'm 
ruined  for  ever.  [.Aside.]  He's  not  your  son, 
Sir—  [Going  up  to  the  Colonel. 

Wil.  Devil!  devil!  what  is  she  going  to 
say? 

Col.  Not  my  son !  speak  again,  woman. 

Wil.  But,  dear  colonel,  sure  you  wont  be 
lieve  what  this  wicked  woman  will  say  ? 

Col.  Away,  villain,  and  let  me  hear  her 

alarmed  nature  starts  up  in  my  heart,  and 
opens  a  thousand  ears  to  listen  to  her. 

Mrs.  Wil.  He  lost  your  son,  Sir,  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old ;  and  you  may 
be  sure,  Sir,  it  wasn't  the  kindest  usage  made 
the  child  leave  him;  the  booby  he  palmed 
upon  you  is  his  own. 

Col.  Unprincipled,  inhuman  villain  !  let  me 
hear  the  whole  truth  from  your  own  lips,  or, 
by  every  power  that's  sacred  and  divine,  this 
moment  is  your  last. 

Wil.  Dear  Sir,  put  up  your  sword,  and  I'll 
tell  you  every  thing.— What  she  says  is  partly 
true  ;  your  son  strayed  from  me  when  he  was 
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about  twelve  years  old ;  but,  had  he  been  my 
own,  I  couldn't  have  used  him  better:  as  a 
proof  of  it,  his  mother,  in  her  last  illness,  came, 
as  she  often  did,  privately  to  see  him,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  my  wife's  and  my  treat 
ment  of  her  son,  that  she  gave  roe  a  fifty-pound 
bank  note — 1  shall  never  forget  the  day ;  it 
was  the  last  time. I  ever  saw  her  :  she  hung  a 
small  picture  of  herself,  set  in  gold,  about  the 
child's  neck,  and  wept  bitterly  over  him. 

Col.  Can  you  produce  that  picture  ? 

Wil.  Your  son  took  it  with  him  :  he  was  so 
fond  of  it,  I  could  never  keep  it  out  of  his 
hands  but  by  locking  it  up ;  which  I  sometimes 
did,  as  the  severest  of  all  punishments  I  could 
inflict  upon  him. 

Col.  I  must  have  better  proof  this  tale  is 
true,  before  I  let  you  escape  that  justice  I  fear 
is  due  to  your  wickedness. — Johnson,  take  him 
from  my  sight,  and  let  him  be  secured  ;  I  can 
not  bear  to  look  at  him. — Tell  the  company, 
waiting  for  me  in  carriages  at  the  door,  to 
come  in ;  for  I  am  so  agitated,  and  anxious  for 
more  particulars,  I  cannot  quit  this  detested 
spot. 

Johns.  They  are  here,  Sir. 

[Exit  JOHNSON,  WILKINS,  and  WIFE. 

Enter  CREVELT,  MANDEVILLE,  CHARLOTTE, 
HARRIET,  SIR  OLIVER,  LADY  OLDSTOCK,  and 
COUNT. 

Crev.  Dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Ob 
serving  a  confusion  in  the  house  immediately 
after  you  went  in,  we  were  alarmed  for  your 
safety. 

Col.  Oh,  Crevelt !  I  am  the  unhappiest  of 
fathers ;  that  creature,  whom  you  all  suppose 
my  son,  is  not  so. 

Char.  Good  fortune  be  praised  ! 

Col.  He's  son  to  the  fellow  who  keeps  this 
house.  He  says,  my  poor  child  strayed  from 
him  when  a  boy  ;  but  this  tale  is  so  improba 
ble,  that  I  rather  fear  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
this  fellow's  villany  and  avarice. 

Crev.  Dear  Sir,  compose  yourself,  and  hope 
human  nature  cannot  be  so  depraved ;  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  see  you  in  this  distress. — But  who 
is  this  villain  ? 

Col.  His  name  is  Wilkins.— When  I  com 
mitted  my  child  to  his  care,  he  lived  at  Henley : 
he  pretends  he  lost  him  at  twelve  years  old ; 
and,  oh !  agony  to  think !  if  he,  indeed,  be 
living,  he  is  at  this  moment  a  wandering  out 
cast  and  a  beggar. 

Crev.  Merciful  heaven !  What  do  I  hear  ? 
Can  it  be  possible  !  Shall  I,  in  my  loved  and 
Iwnoured  patron,  find  a  fond  and  living  father  ? 
Sir,  did  that  man  lose  a  son  of  yours  at  twelve 
years  of  age  ? 

Col.  Yes,  Crevelt;  I  have  no  son  but  you 
now. 

Crev.  I  am  your  son,  Sir — your  happy  son  ! 
that  son  you  lost. 

Col.  You!  You,  Crevelt! 

Crev.  Yes,  Sir,  the  veteran,  whose  name  I 
bear,  took  me  with  him,  at  the  age  you  men 
tion,  from  Henley,  where  I  lived  with  the  man 
you  have  just  named,  whom  I  always  thought 
my  fatheiu  it  was  the  pride  of  poor  Crevelt's 
heart  to  have  me  believed  his  son :  I  bore 
his  name,  and  publicly  acknowledged  him 
as  my  father ;  for  you,  Sir,  could  not  have 
loved  me  better;  his  dying  request  to  me 
was,  still  to  retain  the  name  of  Crevelt, 
and  never  forget  the  man  who  made  me  a 
soldier. 


Col.  My  son  !  my  son  !  The  hand  of  Provi 
dence  has  surely  directed  every  circumstance 
of  your  life ;  you  were  brought  to  me  a 
stranger  and  a  child  ;  I  became  your  parent 
by  resistless  instinct ;  in  battle  once  I  owed 
my  life  to  you,  and  now  a  second  time  you 
save  it. 

Char.  Oh !  Harriet.  There  is  a  chord  of 
delight  in  my  heart  never  touched  before  : 
and  sure,  he  who  made  that  heart,  now 
moves  its  springs  to  ecstasy  by  the  finger  of 
an  angel. 

Col.  He  talked  of  your  taking  with  you  a 
picture  of  your   mother — had   you  ever  any   * 
such  thing  ? 

Crev.  I  have  it  still,  Sir,  and  ever  wore  it 
next  my  heart.  [Producing  the  picture  from 
his  bosom.]  You  see  the  frame  is  shattered  ; 
—it  was  by  a  musquet  ball  the  day  every  body 
thought  I  was  killed. 

Col.  It  is  indeed  your  mother ;  and  see 
here  those  specks  under  the  eye  ;  are  they 
my  child's  blood,  or  the  tears  of  a  fond  parent  ? 

[JOHNSON  to  CALEB  without.]  You  must  not 
come  in  ;  I  have  already  explained  every  thing 
effectually. 

Enter  CALEB,  very  abruptly,  and  JOHNSON. 

Cal.  I  tell  you  I  will  come  in  :  zounds  !  will 
nobody  father  me  ? 

Col.  Young  man,  you  have  been  deceived  ; 
you  are  Wilkins'  son,  not  mine. 

Cal.  PhOj  pho !  Father,  do  you  think  I 
know  no  better  ? 

Johns.  If  you  don't  come  out  this  moment, 
and  no  longer  disturb  my  master,  I'll  take  you 
by  the  shoulder. 

Cal.  Why  here's  a  fellow  for  you— forgets 
he  is  talking  to  a  captain ! 

Col.  That  is  a  rank  you  are  so  utterly  unfit 
for,  that  it  would  only  expose  you  to  unhappi- 
ness  and  ridicule ;  therefore  your  commission 
shall  be  sold  ;  and  for  being  one  day  my  son, 
the  purchase  money  shall  be  appropriated  to 
set  you  up  in  business. 

Johns.  Well,  what  keeps  you  now  ? 

Cal.  You  are  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  Mr. 
Johnson  :  I  find  I  must  put  up  with  old  Jacob 
again;  but  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  an't 
I  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  my  services  ? 

Johns.  You  shall  have  full-pay  if  you  don't 
go  about  your  business. 

[Shakes  his  cane  at  him. 

Cal.  Well,  if  I  can't  be  a  half-pay  captain 
I'll  be  a  no-pay  captain — for,  once  a  captain 
and  always  a  captain.  [Exit 

Sir  O.  Captain  Crevelt — I  beg  your  par 
don,  Captain  Talbot, — give  me  your  hand ; 
you  want  nothing  now  but  a  wife,  and  if  my 
daughter  Charlotte — 

Count.  Eh  lien!  Monsieur  Chevalier,  you 
have  forgot— 

Sir  O.  Why,  no,  count,  I  have  not  forgot ; 
but  you  must  know,  that  whatever  my  respect 
for  you  may  be,  there  is  not  that  man  living 
whose  alliance  I  so  much  desire  as  Colonel 
Talbot's ;  besides,  I  understand  there  is 
another  branch  of  the  family  of  my  mind. 

Count.  Chevalier,  I  love  and  1  respect  the 
English,  and,  by  gar,  me  will  have  a  wife 
among  you. 

Man.  It  is  not  in  words  to  express  my 
pleasure — To  make  a  bosom  friend,  and  find 
a  near  relation,  in  less  time  than  others  form 
a  common  acquaintance,  overflows  my  heart 
with  transport. 
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L.  Old.  I  could  wish  also  to  show  how  this 
ailecting  discovery  touches  me,  if  I  was  not 
apprehensive,  Sir  Oliver,  of  your  unfortunate, 
suspicious  temper. 

Sir  O.  Captain  Talbot,  be  so  good  as  to  step 
this  way — do  give  my  wife  a  kiss  ;  I  know, 
my  dear,  your  lips  itch  for  it ;  and  with  all 
her  faults,  believe  me,  she  has  a  heart  that 
beats  in  unison  to  the  feelings  of  all  present, 
and  a  tear  for  misery  and  friendship. 

Col.  Miss  Oldstock,  it  is  your  father's  wish 
and  mine  to  unite  our  families — now  that  I 
have  a  son  I  can  propose  to  you,  there  is  only 
your  acceptance  of  him  necessary  to  make  me 
happy. 


Char.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  has  but 
courage  to  speak  for  himself— 

Sir  O.  As  I  don't  expect  the  pleasure  of 
contradiction  from  either  party  on  this  occa 
sion,  I'll  join  their  hands,  [Joining-  their 
hands.}  without  waiting  for  an  answer — there 
— colonel,  you  are  now  one  of  my  family. 

Col.  That  assurance,  Sir  Oliver,  seals  and 
completes  my  happiness. — You,  Mandeville, 
shall  share  a  portion  of  my  fortune  as  a  son  ; 
and  my  happiness  shall  wait  on  you  and  your 
lovely  Harriet. — And  now,  [Addressing  the 
audience.}  if  this  court-martial,  to  whom  we 
appeal,  acquit  us  with  honour,  I  shall  bless 
the  hour  my  boy  said,  He  would  be  a  Soldier. 


MISS    IN   HER   TEENS: 

A    FARCE, 

IN  TWO  ACTS. 

BY   DAVID   GARRICK,   ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

THIS  Farce,  by  that  exquisite  master  of  theatrical  composition,  David  Garrick,  cannot  foil  to  please  every  beholder : 
-it  evinces  both  the  consummate  judgment  and  the  dramatical  accuracy  of  its  author,  who  has  here  presented  the 
world  with  one  of  the  chastest  and  most  humourous  pieces,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  Drama  The  characters  of  Captain  Loveit  and  Miss  Biddy,  the  hero  and  heroine,  are  well  drawn,  and  the  man 
ners  and  language  made  use  of  by  both,  are  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  from  persons  in  a  similar  situa 
tion.  As  to  the  three  characters  Fribble,  Flash,  and  Jasper,  they  are  sufficiently  exposed  and  held  up  to  ridicule ;  and 
Puff,  Captain  Loveit's  man,  performs  the  part  assigned  him  with  the  keenest  foresight. 

The  parts  assigned  to  Sir  Simon  Loveit  and  the  Aunt,  in  the  original,  have  been  judiciously  omitted  of  late  years. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

As  originally  acted,  1747.  DRURY  LANE,  1805. 

SIR  SIMON  LOVEIT,    .    .    Mr  Taswell. 

CAPTAIN  LOVEIT,  .    .    .    Mr.  Havcird.   .  Mr.  Bartley. 

FRIBBLE, Mr.  Garrick.  .  Mr.  Rttssel. 

FLASH       Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  R.  Palmer. 

pUFF)       Mr.  Yates.       .  Mr.  Purser. 

JASPER, Mr.  Slakes.     .  Mr.  Fisher. 

Miss  BIDDY,     ....    Mrs.  Green Mrs.  Jordan. 

AUNT, Mrs.  Cross. 

TAG,  ....    Mrs.  Clive Mrs.  Harlowe. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L~ A  Street. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  LOVEIT  and  PUFF. 

Capt.  li.  This  is  the  place  we  were  directed 
to  ;  and  now,  Puff,  if  I  can  get  no  intelligence 
of  her,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Pu.  And  me  too,  Sir — You  must  consider  I 
am  a  married  man,  and  can't  bear  fatigue  as 
I  have  done. — But  pray,  Sir,  why  did  you 
leave  the  army  so  abruptly,  and  not  give  me 
time  to  fill  my  knapsack  with  common  neces 
saries  ?  Halt  a  dozen  shirts  and  your  regi 
mentals  are  my  whole  cargo. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  wild  to  get  away ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  obtained  my  leave  of  absence,  I 
thought  every  moment  an  age  'till  I  returned 
to  the  place  where  I  first  saw  this  young, 
charming,  innocent,  bewitching  creature. 

PM.  With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  her 
fortune — Strong  motives,  I  must  confess.  And 


now,  Sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  must 
depend  upon  my  care  and  abilities  in  this  affair, 
I  think  1  have  a  just  right  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  your  passion,  that  I 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  serve  you. 

Capt.  L.  You  shall  have  'em. — When  I  first 
left  the  university,  which  is  now  seven  months 
since,  my  father,  who  loves  his  money  better 
than  his  son,  and  would  not  settle  a  farthing 
upon  him — 

Pu.  Mine  did  so  by  me,  Sir — 

Capt .  L.  Purchased  rne  a  pair  of  colours  at 
my  own  request ;  but  before  I  joined  the  regi 
ment,  which  was  going  abroad,  I  took  a  ram 
ble  into  the  country  with  a  fellow-collegian, 
to  see  a  relation  of  his  who  lived  in  Berkshire. 

PM.  A  party  of  pleasure,  I  suppose. 

Capt .  L.  During  a  short  stay  there  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  young  creature  ;  she  was 
just  come  from  the  boarding-school,  and 
though  she  had  all  the  simplicity  of  her  age 
and  the  country,  yet  it  was  mixed  with  such 
sensible  vivacity,  that  I  took  fire  at  once. 
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Pfc.  I  was  tinder  myself  at  your  age.  But 
pray,  Sir,  did  you  take  fire  before  you  knew 
of  her  fortune  ? 

Capt.  L.  Before,  upon  my  honour. 

Pu.  Folly  and  constitution.     But  on,  Sir. 

Capt>  L.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  by 
the  name  of  Rhodophil  (for  so  my  companion 
and  I  had  settled  it ;)  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  I  was  obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  hon 
our  in  Flanders. 

Pu.  Your  parting,  to  be  sure,  was  heart 
breaking. 

Capt.  L.  I  feel  it  at  this  instant.— We  vowed 
eternal  constancy,  and  I  promised  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  her :  I  did  so ; 
but  we  found  the  house  was  shut  up ;  and  all 
the  information,  you  know,  that  we  could  get 
from  the  neighbouring  cottage  was,  that  Miss 
and  her  aunt  were  removed  to  town,  and  lived 
somewhere  near  this  part  of  it. 

Pu.  And  now  we  are  got  to  the  place  of  ac 
tion,  propose  your  plan  of  operation. 

Capt.  L.  My  father  lives  but  in  the  next 
street,  so  1  must  decamp  immediately  for  fear 
of  discoveries ;  you  are  not  known  to  be  my 
servant,  so  make  what  inquiries  you  can  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  shall  wait  at  the  inn 
for  your  intelligence. 

Pu.  I'll  patrole  hereabouts,  and  examine 
all  that  pass  ;  but  I've  forgot  the  word,  Sir — • 
Miss  Biddy— 

Capt.  L.  Bellair. 

Pu.  A  young  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and  fif 
teen  thousand  pounds  fortune But,  Sir 

Capt.  L.  What  do  you  say,  Puff? 

Pu.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  consider  that 
I  had  a  wife  in  town,  whom  I  left  somewhat 
abruptly  half  a  year  ago,  you'll  think  it,  I  be 
lieve,  but  decent  to  make  some  inquiry  after 
her  first :  to  be  sure,  it  would  be  some  small 
consolation  to  me  to  know  whether  the  poor 
woman  is  living,  or  has  made  away  with  her 
self,  or 

Capt.  L.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me  ;  a  mo 
ment's  delay  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  I 
must  insist  upon  an  immediate  compliance 
with  my  commands.  [Exit. 

Pu.  The  devil's  in  these  fiery  young  fellows ; 
they  think  of  nobody's  wants  but  their  own. 
He  does  not  consider  that  I  am  flesh  and  blood 
as  well  as  himself.  However,  I  may  kill  two 
birds  at  once ;  for  I  sha'n't  be  surprised  if  I 
meet  my  lady  walking  the  streets— But  who 
have  we  here  ?  Sure  I  should  know  that  face. 

Enter  JASPER,  from  a  house. 
Who's  that  ?  My  old  acquaintance,  Jasper  ? 

Jas.  What,  Puff!  are  you  here  ? 

Pu.  My  dear  friend !  Well,  and  now,  Jas 
per,  still  easy  and  happy  !  Toujours  le  m$me  ! — 
What  intrigues  now?  What  girls  have  you 
ruined,  and  what  cuckolds  made,  since  you 
and  I  beat  up  together,  eh  ? 

Jas.  Faith,  business  hath  been  very  brisk 
during  the  war ;  men  are  scarce,  you  know  ; 
not  that  1  can  say  I  ever  wanted  amusement 
in  the  worst  of  times.  But  harkye,  Puff 

Pu.  Not  a  word  aloud,  I  am  incognito. 

Jas.  Why,  faith,  1  should  not  have  known 
you,  if  you  had  not  spoke  first;  you  seem  to  be 
a  little  en  dishabille  too,  as  well  as  incognito. 
Whom  do  you  honour  with  your  service  now  ? 
Are  you  from  the  wars  1 

Pu.  Piping  hot,  I  assure  you  ;  fire  and 
smoke  will  tarnish ;  a  man  that  will  go  into 
such  service  as  I  have  been  in,  will  find  his 
clothes  the  worse  for  wear,  take  my  word  for 


it:  But  how  is  it  with  you,  friend  Jasper? 
What,  you  still  serve,  I  see  ?  You  live  at  that 
house,  I  suppose? 

Jas.  I  don't  absolutely  live,  but  I  am  most 
of  my  time  there:  I  have  within  these  two 
months  entered  into  the  service  of  an  old  gen 
tleman,  who  hired  a  reputable  servant,  and 
dressed  him  as  you  see,  because  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love. 

Pu.  False  appetite  and  second  childhood! 
But  pr'ythee,  what's  the  object  of  his  passion? 

Jas.  No  less  than  a  virgin  of  sixteen,  I  as 
sure  you. 

Pu.  Oh,  the  toothless  old  dotard ! 

Jas.  And  he  mumbles,  and  plays  with  her 
till  his  mouth  waters ;  and  then  he  chuckles 
till  he  cries,  and  calls  it  his  Bid  and  his  Bidsy, 
and  is  so  foolishly  fond. 

Pu.  Bidsy !  what's  that  ? 

Jas.  Her  name  is  Biddy. 

Pu.  Biddy !  What,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair  ? 

Jas.  The  same. 

Pu.  I  have  no  luck,  to  be  sure.  [Aside.] 

Oh !  I  have  heard  of  her ;  she's  of  a  pretty 
good  family,  and  has  some  fortune,  I  know. 
But  are  things  settled  ?  Is  the  marriage  fixed? 

Jas.  Not  absolutely ;  the  girl,  I  believe,  de 
tests  him ;  but  her  aunt,  a  very  good,  prudent, 
old  lady,  has  given  her  consent,  if  he  can  gain 

her  niece's ;  how  it  will  end  I  can't  tell 

but  I  am  hot  upon't  myself. 

Pu.  The  devil !  not  marriage,  I  hope. 

Jas.  That  is  not  yet  determined. 

Pu.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray  ? 

Jas.  A  maid  in  the  same  family,  a  woman  of 
honour,  I  assure  you :  she  has  one  husband 
already,  a  scoundrel  sort  of  a  fellow  that  has 
run  away  from  her,  and  listed  for  a  soldier  ; 
so,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  she  hopes 
to  have  a  certificate  he's  knocked  o'th'  head : 
if  not,  I  suppose  we  shall  settle  matters  an 
other  way. 

Pu.  Well,  speed  the  plough.  But,  harkye, 
consummate  without  the  certificate,  if  you  can, 
keep  your  neck  out  of  the  collar— do— I  have 
wore  it  these  two  years,  and  damnably  galled 
I  am. 

Jos.  I'll  lake  your  advice ;  but  I  must  run 
away  to  my  master,  who  will  be  impatient  for 
an  answer  to  his  message  which  I  have  just 
delivered  to  the  young  lady ;  so,  dear  Mr. 
Puff,  I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  ser 
vant. 

Pu.  And  I  must  to  our  agenf  s  for  my  ar 
rears.  If  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you'll 
hear  of  me  at  George's,  or  the  Tilt-yard.— An 
revoir,  as  we  say  abroad.  [Exit  JASPER.}  Thus 
we  are  as  civil  and  as  false  as  our  betters. 
Jasper  and  I  were  always  the  beau  monde  ex 
actly  ;  we  ever  hated  one  another  heartily,  yet 
always  shake  hands.— But  now  to  my  master, 
with  a  head  full  of  news  and  a  heart  full  of 
joy.  [Going1,  starts. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  me  ! 

It  can't  be !  By  Heavens,  it  is  that  fretful 
porcupine,  my  wife !  I  can't  stand  it ;  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I'll  try  to  avoid  her. 

Enter  TAG. 

Tag.  It  must  be  he  !  I'll  swear  to  the  rogue 
at  a  mile's  distance  ;  he  either  has  not  seen 
me,  or  wont  know  me :  if  1  can  keep  my  tem 
per,  I'll  try  him  further.  Pray,  good  Sir,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold. 
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Pit.  I  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman  ; 
don't  trouble  me. 

Tag.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  look  this 
way — 

Pu.  The  kingdom  is  overrun  with  beggars  ; 
I  suppose  the  last  I  gave  to  has  sent  this ;  but 
I  have  no  more  loose  silver  about  me,  so,  pr'y- 
thee,  woman,  don't  disturb  me. 

Tag.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer ;  oh,  you  vil 
lain,  you  !  Where  have  you  been,  scoundrel  ? 
Do  you  know  me  now,  varlet  ?  [Seizes  him. 

Pu.  Here,  watch,  watch!  zounds,  I  shall 
have  my  pocket  picked. 

Tag-.  Own  me  this  minute,  hang-dog,  and 
confess  every  thing,  or,  by  the  rage  of  an  in 
jured  woman,  I'll  raise  up  the  neighbourhood, 
throttle  you,  and  send  you  to  Newgate. 

Pu.  Amazement !  what,  my  own  dear  Tag  ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  press  you  to  my 
heart,  that  pants  for  thee,  and  only  thee,  my 

true  and  lawful  wife Now  rny  stars  have 

overpaid  me  for  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the 
field  ;  I  have  wandered  about  like  Achilles  in 
search  of  faithful  Penelope,  and  the  gods  have 
brought  me  to  this  happy  spot.  [Embraces  her. 

Tag.  The  fellow's  cracked,  for  certain.— 
Leave  your  bombastic  stuff,  and  tell  me,  ras 
cal,  why  you  left  me,  and  where  you  have 
been  these  six  months,  eh  ? 

Pu.  We'll  reserve  my  adventures  for  our 
happy  winter's  evenings — I  shall  only  tell  you 
now,  that  my  heart  beat  so  strong  in  my  coun 
try's  cause,  and  being  instigated  by  either 
honour  or  the  devil  (I  can't  tell  which,)  1  set 
out  for  Flanders,  to  gather  laurels,  and  lay 
'em  at  thy  feet. 

Tag.  You  left  me  to  starve,  villain,  and  beg 
my  bread,  you  did  so. 

Pu.  I  left  you  too  hastily,  I  must  confess, 
and  often  has  my  conscience  stung  me  for  it. — 
I  am  got  into  an  officer's  service,  nave  been  in 
several  actions,  gained  some  credit  by  my  be 
haviour,  and  am  now  returned  with  my  master 
to  indulge  the  genteeler  passions. 

Tag.  Don't  think  to  fob  me  off  with  this  non 
sensical  talk ;  what  have  you  brought  me  home 
besides  ? 

Pu.  Honour,  and  immoderate  love. 

Tag.  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out. 

Pu.  Temperance,  or  I  walk  off. 

Tag.  Temperance,  traitor,  temperance  ! — 
What  can  you  say  for  yourself  ?  Leave  me  to 
the  wide  world— 

Pu.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  wide  world 
too,  han't  I  ?  What  would  the  woman  have  ? 

Tag.  Reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  going  to 
service.  [Cries. 

Pu.  Why,  I'm  in  service  too,  your  lord  and 
master  an't  I,  you  saucy  jade  you  ? — Come, 
where  dost  live,  hereabouts  ?  Hast  got  good 
vails  ?  Dost  go  to  market  ?  Come,  give  me  a 
kiss,  darling,  and  tell  me  where  I  shall  pay 
my  duty  to  thee. 

Tag.  Why  there  I  live,  at  that  house. 

[Pointing  to  the  house  JASPER  came  out  of. 

Pu.  What,  there !  that  house  ! 

Tag.  Yes,  there,  that  house. — 

Pu.  Huzza!  We're  made  for  ever,  you.  slut 
you  !  Huzza  !  Every  thing  conspires  this  day 
to  make  me  happy — Prepare  for  an  inundation 
of  joy  !  My  master  is  in  love  with  your  Miss 
Biddy  over  head  and  ears,  and  she  with  him : 
I  know  she  is  courted  by  some  old  fool,  and 
her  aunt  is  not  against  the  match ;  but  now  we 
are  come,  the  town  will  be  relieved,  and  the 
governor  brought  over  ;  in  plain  English,  our 
fortune  is  made  ;  my  master  must  marry  the 


lady,  and  the  old  gentleman  may  go  to  the 
devil. 

Tag.  Hey-day  ?  What's  all  this  ? 

Pu.  Say  no  more,  the  dice  are  thrown, 
doublets  lor  us ;  away  to  your  young  mistress, 
while  I  run  to  my  master ;  tell  her — Rhpdo- 
phil !  Rhodophil !  will  be  with  her  immediate 
ly  ;  then  if  her  blood  does  not  mount  to  her 
face  like  quicksilver  in  a  weatherglass,  and 
point  to  extreme  hot,  believe  the  whole  to  be 
a  lie,  and  your  husband  no  politician. 

Tag.  This  is  news  indeed  !  I  have  had  the 
place  but  a  little  while,  and  have  not  quite  got 
into  the  secrets  of  the  family ;  but  part  of  your 
story  is  true,  and  if  you  bring  your  master,  and 
Miss  is  willing,  I  warrant  we'll  be  too  hard 
for  the  old  folks. 

•  Pu.  I'll  about  it  straight!— but  hold,  Tag, 
1  had  forgot— Pray,  how  does  Mr.  Jasper  do  ? 

Tag.  Mr,  Jasper !— What  do  you  mean  ? — 
L' — I — -I — 

Pu.  What,  out  of  countenance,  child;  o'), 
fy!  Speak  plain,  my  dear — and  the  certifi 
cate,  when  comes  that,  eh,  love  ? 

Tag.  He  has  sold  himself  and  turned  con 
jurer,  or  he  would  never  have  known  it. 

[Aside. 

Pu.  Are  not  you  a  jade?  Are  you  not  a  Jez- 
abel  ? — Arn't  you  a — 

Tag.  O  ho,  temperance,  or  I  walk  off— 

Pu.  I  know  I  am  not  finished  yet,  and  so  I 
am  easy ;  but  more  thanks  to  my  fortune  thar 
your  virtue,  Madam. 

Tag.  Away  to  your  master,  I'll  prepare  his 
reception  within. 

Pu.  Shall  I  bring  the  certificate  with  me  ? 

[Exit 

Tag.  Go,  you  graceless  rogue,  you  richly 
deserve  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IL—A  Chamber. 
Enter  BIDDY. 

Bid.  How  unfortunate  a  poor  girl  am  I  ; 
dare  not  tell  my  secret  to  any  body,  and  if  1 
don't  I'm  undone — Heigho !  [Sighs. 

Enter  TAG. 

Pray,  Tag,  is  my  aunt  gone  to  her  lawyer 
about  me  ?  Heigho  ! 

Tag.  What's  that  sigh  for,  my  dear  young 
mistress  ? 

Bid.  I  did  not  sigh,  not  I—  [Sighs. 

Tag.  Nay,  never  gulp  'em  down,  they  are 
the  worst  things  you  can  swallow.  There's 
something  in  that  little  heart  of  yours,  that 
swells  it  and  puffs  it,  and  will  burst  it  at  last, 
if  you  don't  give  it  vent. 

Bid.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you? 


[Sighs. 
I  betray 


Tag.  Come,  come,  you  are  afraid  I'll  betray 
you,  but  you  had  as  good  speak ;  I  may  do 
you  some  service  you  little  think  of. 

Bid.  It  is  not  in  your  power,  Tag,  to  give 
me  what  I  want.  [Sighs. 

Tag.  Not  directly,  perhaps ;  but.  I  may  be 
the  means  of  helping  you  to  it ;  as,  for  exam 
ple — If  you  should  not  like  to  marry  the  old 
man  your  aunt  designs  for  you,  one  may  find 
a  way  to  break — 

-Bid.  His  neck,  Tag. 

Tag.  Or  the  match  ;  either  will  do,  child. 

Bid.  I  don't  care  which  indeed,  so  I  was 
clear  of  him — I  don't  think  I'm  fit  to  be  mar 
ried. 
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Tag.  To  him,  you  mean — you  have  no  objec 
tion  to  marriage,  but  the  man,  and  I  applaud 


you  for  it :  But  come,  courage,  Miss,  never 
keep  it  in  ;  out  with  it  all — 

Bid.  If  you'll  ask  me  any  questions,  I'll  an 
swer 'em  :  but  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing  of 
myself,  I  shall  blush  if  I  do. 

Tag.  Well  then— In  the  first  place,  pray  tell 
me,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair,  if  you  don't  like  some 
body  better  than  old  Sir  Simon  Loveit? 

Bid.  Heigho  ! 

Tag.  What's  heigho.  Miss  ? 

Bid.  When  I  say  heigho  !  it  means,  yes. 

Tag.  Very  well ;  and  this  somebody  is  a 
young  handsome  fellow  ? 

Bid.  Heigho ! 

Tag.  And  if  you  were  once  his,  you  would 
be  as  merry  as  the  best  of  us  ? 

Bid.  Heigho ! 

Tag.  So  far  so  good ;  and  since  I  have  got 
you  to  wet  your  feet,  souse  over  head  at  once, 
and  the  pain  will  be  over. 

Bid.  There— then.  [A  long  sigh.]  Now  help 
me  out,  Tag,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Tag.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  gallant  ? 

Bid.  Never  since  he  went  to  the  army. 


Tag.  How  so  ? 
Bid.  I 


was  afraid  the  letters  would  fall  into 
my  aunt's  hands,  so  I  would  not  let  him  write 
to  me  ;  but  I  had  a  better  reason  then. 

Tag.  Pray,  let's  hear  that  too. 

Bid.  Why,  I  thought  if  I  should  write  to 
him  and  promise  him  to  love  nobody  else,  and 
should  afterwards  change  my  mind,  he  might 
think  I  was  inconstant,  and  call  me  a  co 
quette. 

Tag:  What  a  simple  innocent  it  is  !  [Aside.'] 
And  have  you  changed  your  mind,  Miss  ? 

Bid.  No  indeed,  Tag,  I  love  him  the  best  of 
any  of  'em. 

Tag.  Of  any  of  'em  !  Why,  have  you  any 
more  ?  - 

Bid.  Pray  don't  ask  me. 

Tag.  Nay,  Miss,  if  you  only  trust  me  by 
halves,  you  can't  expect  — 

Bid.  I  will  trust  you  with  every  thing.— 
When  I  parted  with  him,  I  grew  melancholy  ; 
so,  in  order  to  divert  me,  1  have  let  two  others 
court  me  till  he  returns  again. 

Tag.  Is  that  all,  my  dear  ?  Mighty  simple, 
indeed.  [Aside. 

Bid.  One  of  'em  is  a  fine  blustering  man, 
and  is  called  Captain  Flash;  he's  always 
talking  of  fighting  and  wars  ;  he  thinks  he's 
sure  of  me,  but  I  shall  balk  him  :  we  shall  see 
him  this  afternoon,  for  he  pressed  strongly  to 
come,  and  I  have  given  him  leave,  while  my 
aunt's  taking  her  afternoon's  nap. 

Tag.  And  who  is  the  other,  pray  ? 

Bid.  Quite  another  sort  of  a  man  ;  he  speaks 
like  a  lady  for  all  the  world,  and  never  swears, 
as  Mr.  Flash  does,  but  wears  nice  white 
gloves,  and  tells  me  what  ribands  become  my 
complexion,  where  to  stick  my  patches,  who 
is  the  best  milliner,  where  they  sell  the  best 
tea,  and  which  is  the  best  waah  (or  the  face 
and  the  best  paste  for  the  hands  ;  he  is  always 
playing  with  my  fan,  and  showing  his  teeth  ; 
and  when  ever  I  speak,  he  pats  me  —  so—  and 
cries  —  The  devil  take  me.  Miss  Biddy,  but 
you'll  be  my  perdition  -  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tag.  Oh,  the  pretty  creature  !  and  what  do 
you  call  him,  pray  ? 

Bid.  His  name  is  Fribble,  and  you  shall  see 
him  too  ;  for  by  mistake  1  appointed  them  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  you  must  help  me  out 
with  'em. 


Tag.  And  suppose  your  favourite  should 
come  too  ? 

Bid.  I  should  not  care  what  became  of  the 
others. 

Tag.  What's  his  name  ? 

Bid.  It  begins  with  an  R — h — o 

Tag.  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  is  not  Rhodophil. 

Bid.  I  am  frightened  at  you !  You  are  a 
witch. 

Tag.  I  am  so,  and  can  tell  your  fortune  too. 
Look  me  in  the  face.  The  gentleman  you 
love  most  in  the  world  will  be  at  our  house 
this  afternoon  ;  he  arrived  from  the  army  this 
morning,  and  dies  till  he  sees  you. 

Bid.  Is  he  come,  Tag  ?  Don't  joke  with  me — 

Tag.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense, 
you  must  know,  the  servant  of  your  Strephon, 
by  some  unaccountable  fate  or  other,  is  my 
lord  and  master ;  he  has  just  been  with  me, 
and  told  me  of  his  master's  arrival  and  impa 
tience — 

Bid.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Tag,  you  have  put 
me  out  of  my  wits — I  am  all  over  in  a  flutter. 
I  shall  leap  out  of  my  skin — I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  myself— Is  he  come,  Tag  ? — I  am 
ready  to  faint — I'd  give  the  world  I  had  put  on 
another  dress  to-day. 

Tag.  I  assure  you,  Miss,  you  look  charm- 

Bid.  Do  I  indeed,  though  ?  I'll  alter  my  hair 
immediately. 

Tag.  We'll  go  to  dinner  first,  and  then  I'll 
assist  you. 

Bid.  Dinner !  I  can't  eat  a  morsel — I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  roe — my  ears 
tingle,  my  heart  beats,  my  face  flushes,  and  I 
tremble  every  joint  of  me — I  must  run  in  and 
look  at  myself  in  the  glass  this  moment. — 

[Exit. 

Tag.  Yes,  she  has  it,  and  deeply  too ;  this  is 
no  hypocrisy — 

Not  art  but  nature  now  performs  her  part, 
And  every  word's  the  language  of  the  heart. 

[Elfii. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  LOVEIT,  BIDDY,  TAG,  and 

PUFF. 

Capt.  L.  To  find  you  still  constant,  and  to 
arrive  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  is  the  height 
of  fortune  and  happiness. 

Bid.  Nothing  shall  force  me  from  you  ;  and 
if  I  am  secure  of  your  affections 

Pu.  I'll  be  bound  for  him,  Madam,  and 
give  you  any  security  you  can  ask. 

Tag.  Every  thing  goes  on  to  our  wish,  Sir  ; 
I  just  now  had  a  second  conference  with  my 
old  lady,  and  she  was  so  convinced  by  my  ar 
guments,  that  she  returned  instantly  to  the 
lawyer  to  forbid  the  drawing  out  of  any  writ 
ings  at  all,  and  she  is  determined  never,  to 
thwart  Miss's  inclinations,  and  left  it  to  us  to 
give 
next  visit. 

Capt.  L.  Shall  I  undertake  the  old  dragon  ? 

Tag.  If  we  have  occasion  for  help,  we  shall 
call  for  you. 

Bid.  I  expect  him  every  moment,  therelpre 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Rhodophil,  you  and  your 
man  shall  be  locked  up  in  my  bed-chamber 
till  we  have  settled  matters  with  the  old  gen 
tleman. 


the  old  gentleman  his  discharge  at  the 
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Cap/.  L.  Do  what  you  please  with  me. 

Bid.  You  must  not  be  impatient,  though. 

Capt .  L.  I  can  undergo  any  -thing  with  such 
a  reward  in  view  ;  one  Kiss  and  111  be  quite 
resigned — And  now  show  me  the  way. 

[Exeunt. 

Tag.  Come,  sirrah,  when  I  have  got  you  un 
der  lock  and  key  I  shall  bring  you  to  reason. 

Pu.  Are  your  wedding-clothes  ready,  my 
dove  ?  The  certificate's  come. 

Tag.  Go  follow  your  captain,  sirrah — March 
— You  may  thank  heaven  I  had  patience  to 
stay  so  long.  [Exit  with  PUFF. 

Re-enter  BIDDY. 

Bid.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  fear  my 
two  gallants  should  come  in  upon  us  una 
wares  ;  we  should  have  had  sad  work  if  they 
had;  I  find  I  love  Rhodophil  vastly,  for, 
though  my  other  sparks  flatter  me  more,  I 
can't  abide  the  thoughts  of  'em  now— I  have 


business  upon  my  hands  enough  to  turn  my 
little  head  ;  but,  'egad,  my  heart's  good,  and 
a  fig  for  dangers — Let  me  see,  what  shall  I  do 
with  my  two  gallants  ?  I  must,  at  least,  part 
with  'em  decently.  Suppose  I  set  'em  together 
by  the  ears?  The  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world  !  for,  if  they  wont  quarrel  (as  I  believe 
they  wont)  I  can  break  with  them  for  cowards, 
and  very  justly  dismiss  'em  my  service  :  and 
if  they  will  fight,  and  one  of  them  should  be 
killed,  the  other  will  certainly  be  hanged  or 
run  away  ;  and  so  I  shall  very  handsomely 
get  rid  of  both. 

Re-enter  TAG. 

Well,  Tag,  are  they  safe  ? 

Tag.  I  think  so ;  the  door's  double  locked, 
and  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Bid.  That's  pure ;  but  have  you  given  them 
any  thing  to  divert  'em  ? 

Tag.  I  have  given  the  captain  one  of  your 
old  gloves  to  mumble ;  but  my  Strephon  is 
diverting  himself  with  the  more  substantial 
comforts  of  a  cold  venison  pasty. 

Bid.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  next  that 
comes  ? 

Tag.  If  Mr.  Fribble  comes  first,  I'll  clap 
him  up  into  my  lady's  store-room:  I  suppose 
he  is  a  great  maker  of  marmalade  himself,  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
critical  remarks  upon  our  pastry  and  sweet 
meats. 

Bid.  When  one  of 'em  comes,  do  you  go  and 
watch  for  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  you  see 
him,  run  in  to  us  and  pretend  it  is  my  aunt 
and  so  we  shall  have  an  excuse  to  lock  him  up 
till  we  want  him. 

Tag.  You  may  depend  upon  me. — Here  is 
one  of  'em — • 

Enter  FRIBBLE. 

Bid.  Mr.  Fribble,  your  servant — 

Frib.  Miss  Biddy,  your  slave — I  hope  1 
have  not  come  upon  you  abruptly ;  I  should 
have  waited  upon  you  sooner,  but  an  accident 
happened  that  discomposed  me  so,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  home  again  to  take  drops. 

Bid.  Indeed  you  don't  look  well,  Sir.— Go 
Tag,  and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Tag.  I  will,  Madam.  [Exit. 

Bid.  1  have  set  my  maid  to  watch  my  aunt 
that  we  mayn't  be  surprised  by  her. 

Frib.  Your  prudence  is  equal  to  your  beauty 


Miss  ;  and  I  hope  your  permitting  me  to  kiss 
your  hands,  will  be  no  impeachment  to  your 
understanding. 

Bid.  I  hate  the  sight  of  him.  [Aside.]— I 
was  afraid  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you ;  pray  let  me  know  what  accident 
you  met  with,  and  what's  the  matter  with  your 
band.  I  sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  know. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow,  Miss  Biddy,  you're  a 
good  creeter — I'll  endeavour  to  muster  up 
what  little  spirits  I  have,  and  tell  you  the 
whole  affair — Hem  ! — But  first  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  small  pot 
of  my  lip-salve :  my  servant  made  it  this  morn 
ing;  the  ingredients  are  innocent,  I  assure 
you ;  nothing  but  the  best  virgin-wax,  con 
serve  of  roses,  and  liljr  of  the  valley  water. 

Bid.  I  thank  you,  Sir  ;  but  my  lips  are  gen 
erally  red,  and  when  they  an't,  I  bite  'em. 

Frib.  I  bite  my  own  sometimes,  to  pout  'em 

little ;  but  this  will  give  them  a  softness, 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  moister — Thus  let 
me  make  an  humble  offering  at  that  shrine 
where  I  have  already  sacrificed  my  heart. 

[Kneels  and  gives  the  lip-salve. 

Bid.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  prettily  ex- 

Sressed ;  you  are  positively  the  best  company 
i  the  world — I  wish  he  was  out  of  the  house. 

[Aside. 

Frib.  But  to  return  to  my  accident,  and  the 
reason  why  my  hand  .is  in  this  condition — I 
beg  you'll  excuse  the  appearance  of  it,  and  be 
satisfied  that  nothing  but  mere  necessity  could 
have  forced  me  to  appear  thus  muffled  before 
you. 

Bid.  I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  any  mis 
fortune  that  happens  to  you,  Sir.  [Courtesies.  ' 

Frib.  You  are  vastly  good,  indeed — Thus  it 
was — Hem  ! — You  must  know,  Miss,  there  is 
not  an  animal  in  the  creation  I  have  so  great 
an  aversion  to,  as  those  hackney-coach  fellows 
— As  I  was  coming  out  of  my  lodgings,  says 
one  of  'em  to  me, — "  Would  your  honour  have 
a  coach?" — •"  No,  man,"  said  I,  "  not  now," 
with  all  the  civility  imaginable. — "  I'll  carry 
you  and  your  doll  too,"  said  he,  "  Miss  Mar 
gery,  for  the  same  price."— Upon  which  the 
masculine  beasts  about  us  fell  a  laughing ; 
then  I  turned  round  in  a  great  passion,  "  Curse 
me,"  says  I,  "  fellow,  but  I'll  trounce  thee." 
— And  as  I  was  holding  out  my  hand  in  a 
threatening  poster— thus— he  makes  a  cut  at 
me  with  his  whip,  and  striking  me  over  the 
nail  of  my  finger,  it  gave  me  such  exquisite  tor- 
ter  that  I  fainted  away  ;  and  while  I  was  in 
this  condition,  the  mob  picked  my  pocket  of  my 
purse,  my  scissars,  my  Mecca  smelling-bottle, 
and  my  huswife. 

Bid.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  [Aside.]— 1 
am  afraid  you  are  in  great  pain ;  pray  sit 
down,  Mr.  Fribble  ;  but  I  hope  your  hand  is 
in  no  danger  ?  \_Tliey  sit. 

Frib.  Not  in  the  least,  Ma'am  ;  pray  don'i  be 
apprehensive— A  milk  poultice,  and  a  gentle 
sudorific  to-night,  with  a  little  manna  in  the 
morning,  I  am  confident  will  relieve  me  en 
tirely. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  do  you  make 
use  of  a  huswife  ? 

Frib.  I  can't  do  without  it,  Ma'am  ;  there  is 
a  club  of  us,  all  young  bachelors,  the  sweetest 
society  in  the  world  ;  and  we  meet  three  times 
a  week  at  each  other's  lodgings,  where  we 
drink  tea,  hear  the  chat  of  the  day,  invent 
fashions  for  the  ladies,  make  models  of  'em, 
and  cut  out  patterns  in  paper.  We  were  the 
first  inventors  of  knotting,  and  this  fringe  is 
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the  original  produce  and  joint  labour  of  ou 
little  community. 

Bid.  And  who  are  your  pretty  set,  pray  ? 
Frib.  There's  Phil.  Whiffle,  Jacky  Wagtail 
my  Lord  Trip,  Billy  Dimple,  Sir  Dilbery  Did 
die,  and  your  humble — 

Bid.  What  a  sweet  collection  of  happy  crea* 
tures  ! 

Frib.  Indeed,  and  so  we  are,  Miss — But  a 
prodigious  fracas  disconcerted  us  some  time 
ago  at  Billy  Dimple's— Three  drunken  naugh 
ty  women  of  the  town  burst  into  our  club-room, 
cursed  us  all,  threw  down  the  china,  broke  six 
looking-glasses,  scalded  us  with  the  slop-ba 
sin,  and  scratched  poor  Phil.  Whiffle's  cheek 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has  kept  his  bed 
these  three  weeks. 

Bid.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fribble,  I  think  all  our 
sex  have  great  reason  to  be  angry  ;  for  if  you 
are  so  happy  now  you  are  bachelors,  the  ladies 
may  wish  and  sigh  to  very  little  purpose. 

Frib.  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you  ;  I  am 
prodigiously  rallied  about  my  passion  for  you, 
I  can  tell  you  that,  and  am  looked  upon  as  lost 
to  our  society  already  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Bid.  Pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  now  you  have  gone 
so  far,  don't  think  me  imprudent  if  I  long  to 
know  how  you  intend  to  use  the  lady  who  has 
been  honoured  with  your  affections  ? 

Frib.  Not  as  most  other  wives  are  used,  I 
assure  you  ;  all  the  domestic  business  will  be 
taken  off  her  hands ;  I  shall  make  the  tea, 
comb  the  dogs,  and  dress  the  children  myself, 
so  that,  though  I'm  a  commoner,  Mrs.  Fribble 
will  lead  the  life  of  a  woman  of  quality ;  for 
she  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  lie  in  bed, 
play  at  curds,  and  scold  the  servants. 

Bid.  What  a  happy  creature  she  must  be  ! 

Frib.  Do  you  really  think  so?  Then  pray 
let  me  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you — 
Though  my  passion  is  not  of  a  long  standing, 
I  hope  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions — 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Frib.  Go,  you  wild  thing  !  [Pats  her.~\  The 
devil  take  me,  but  there  is  no  talking  to  you 
— How  can  you  use  me  in  this  barbarous  man 
ner?  if  I  had  the  constitution  of  an  alderman, 
it  would  sink  under  my  sufferings — hooman 
nater  can't  support  it. 

Bid.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  me, 
Mr.  Fribble. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow  I'll  beat  you  if  you  talk 

so — Don't  look  at  me  in  that  manner Flesh 

and  blood  can't  bear  it — I  could — but  I  wont 
grow  indecent — 

Bid.  But  pray,  Sir,  where  are  the  verses  you 
were  to  write  upon  me  ?  I  find  if  a  young  lady 
depends  too  much  upon  such  fine  gentlemen 
as  you,  she'll  certainly  be  disappointed. 

Frib.  I  vow,  the  flutter  I  was  put  into  this 
afternoon  has  quite  turned  my  senses — here 

they  are  though and  I  believe  you'll  like 

'em. 

Bid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

[Courtesies. 

Frib.  I  protest,  Miss,  I  don't  like  that  cour 
tesy—Look  at  me,  and  always  rise  in  this 
manner.  [Rises.]  But,  my  dear  creeter,  who 
put  on  your  cap  to-day  ?  They  have  made  a 
fright  of  you,  and  it  is  as  yellow  as  old  Lady 
Crowfoot's  neck. — When  we  are  settled,  I'll 
dress  your  head  myself. 

Bid.  Pray  read  the  verses  to  me,  Mr.  Frib 
ble. 

Frib.    I  obey— Hem! William    Fribble, 

Esq.  to  Miss  Biddy  Bellair greeting. 
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No  ice  so  hard,  so  cold  as  I, 
'Till  warm'd  and  soften'd  by  your  eye  ; 
And  now  my  heart  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  by  night,  in  sighs  by  day  ; 
No  brutal  passion  fires  my  breast, 
Which  loathes  the  object  when  possess'd  j 
But  one  of  harmless,  gentle  kind, 
Whose  joys  are  centred  —  in  the  mind  ; 
Then  take  with  me  love's  better  part, 
His  downy  wing,  but  not  his  dart. 
How  do  you  like  'em  ? 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  swear  they  are  very 
pretty  -  but  I  don't  understand  'em. 

Frib.  These  light  pieces  are  never  so  well 
understood  in  reading  as  singing  ;  I  have  set 
'em  my  myself,  and  will  endeavour  to  give  'em 
you  —  La  —  la—  I  have  an  abominable  cold,  and 
can't  sing  a  note  ;  however  the  tune's  nothing  ; 
the  manner's  all.  [Sings. 

No  ice  so  hard,  &c. 

Enter  TAG,  running. 

Tag.  Your  aunt,  your  aunt,  your  aunt,  Ma 
dam  ! 

Frib.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bid.  Hide,  hide  Mr.  Fribble,  Tag,  or  we  are 
ruined. 

Frib.  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  put  me  any 
where,  so  I  don't  dirty  my  clothes. 

Bid.  Put  him  into  the  store-room,  Tag,  this 
moment. 

Frib.  Is  it  a  damp  place,  Mrs.  Tag  ?  the  floor 
is  boarded,  I  hope  ? 

Tag.  Indeed  it  is  not,  Sir. 

Frib.  What  shall  I  do?  1  shall  certainly 
catch  my  death  !  Where's  my  cambric  hand 
kerchief,  and  my  salts  ?  I  shall  certainly  have 
my  hysterics  !  [Runs  in. 

Bid.  In,  in,  in  —  So,  now  let  the  other  come 
as  soon  as  he  will  ;  1  did  not  care  if  I  had 
twenty  of  'em,  so  they  would  but  come  one 
after  another. 

Re-enter  TAG. 

Was  my  aunt  coming  ? 

Tag.  No,  'twas  Mr.  Flash,  I  suppose,  by  the 

ngth  of  his  stride,  and  the  cock  of  his  hat. 
He'll  be  here  this  minute  —  What  shall  we  do 
with  him  ? 

Bid.  I'll  manage  him,  I  warrant  you,  and 
l.ry  his  courage  ;  be  sure  you  are  ready  to 
second  me  —  we  shall  have  pure  sport, 

Tag.  Hush  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  FLASH,  singing. 

Flash.  Well,  my  blossom,  here  ami  !  What 
eh  ?  How  !  the  maid 
I've  lost  the  town,  damme  !  Not  a 
shilling  to  bribe  the  governor  ;  she'll  spring  a 
mine,  and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil. 

Bid.  Don't  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Flash  ;  I  ha^  e 
;old  Tag  the  whole  affair,  and  she's  my  friend. 
t  can  assure  you. 

Flash.  Is  she  ?  then  she  wont  be  mine,  I  am 
certain.  [Aside.]  Well,  Mrs.  Tag,  you  know, 
[  suppose,  what's  to  be  done  ;  this  young  lady 
and  I  have  contracted  ourselves  ;  and  so,  if 
fou  please  to  stand  bridemaid,  why  we'll  fix 
he  wedding-day  directly. 
Tag.  The  wedding-day,  Sir? 
Flash.  The  wedding-day,  Sir?   Ay,  Sir,  the 
wedding-day,  Sir;  what  have  you  to  say  to 
hat,  Sir  ? 

Bid.  My  dear  Captain  Flash,  don't  make 
such  a  noise,  you'll  wake  my  aunt. 

6  B 


lopes  for  a  poor  doar, 
lere  !  then  I've  lost  th 
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Flash.  And  suppose  I  did,  child,  what  then  ? 

Bid.  She'd  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

Flash.  At  me,  Miss!  frightened  at  me? 
Tout  au  contraire,  I  assure  you  ;  you  mistake 
the  thing,  child  ;  I  have  some  reas»on  to  believe 
I  am  not  quite  so  shocking-.  [Affectedly. 

Tag.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  flatter  yourself:  but 
pray,  Sir,  what  are  your  pretensions  ? 

Flash.  The  lady's  promises,  my  own  passion, 
aud  the  best  mounted  blade  in  the  three  king 
doms.  If  any  man  can  produce  a  better  title, 
let  him  take  her ;  if  not,  the  devil  mince  me,  if 
I  give  up  an  atom  of  her. 

Bid.  He's  in  a  fine  passion,  if  he  would  but 
hold  it.  [Aside. 

Tag.  Pray,  Sir,  hear  reason  a  little. 

Flash.  I  never  do,  Madam ;  it  is  not  my 
method  of  proceeding;  here  is  my  logic! 
[Draws  his  sword.]  Sa,  sa — my  best  argument 
ft  cart  over  arm,  Madam,  ha,  ha;  [Lunges.'] 
and  if  he^  answers  that,  Madam,  through  my 
small  guts,  my  breath,  blood,  and  mistress 
are  all  at  his  service. — Nothing  more,  Madam. 

Bid.  This'll  do,  this'Jl  do. 

Tag.  But,  Sir,  Sir,  Sir  ! 

Flash.  But,  Madam,  Madam,  Madam !  I 
profess  blood,  Madam ;  I  was  bred  up  to  it 
t/oinachild;  I  study  the  book  of  fate,  and 
the  camp  is  my  university  ;  I  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  Prince  Charles  upon  the  Rhine, 
and  Bathiani  upon  the  Po,  and  have  extracted 
knowledge  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ;  I'm 
not  to  be  frightened  with  squibs,  Madam,  no, 
no. 

Bid.  Pray,  dear  Sir,  don't  mind  her;  but 
let  me  prevail  with  you  to  go  away  this  time — • 
Your  passion  is  very  fine,  to  be  sure ;  and 
when  my  aunt  and  Tag  are  out  of  the  way, 
I'll  let  you  know  when  I'd  have  you  come 
again. 

Flash.  When  you'd  have  me  come  again, 
child  ?  And  suppose  I  never  would  come  a- 
gain,  what  do  you  think  of  that  now,  ha  ?  You 
pretend  to  be  afraid  of  your  aunt ;.  your  aunt 
knows  what's  what  too  well  to  refuse  a  good 
match  when  'tis  offered— Lookye,  Miss,  I  am 
a  man  of  honour  ;  glory  is  my  aim  ;  I  have  told 
you  the  road  1  am  in ;  and  do  you  see  here, 
child  ?  [Showing  his  sword.]  no  tricks  upon 
travellers. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Sir,  hear  me. 

Flash.  No,  no,  no ;  I  know  the  world,  Ma 
dam  :  I  am  as  well  known  at  Covent-garden, 
as  the  dial,  Madam ;  I'll  break  a  lamp,  bully 
a  constable,  bam  a  justice,  or  bilk  a  box-keep 
er,  with  any  man  in  the  liberties  of  Westmin 
ster.  What  do  you  think  of  me  now,  Ma 
dam? 

Bid.  Pray  don't  be  so  furious.  Sir. 

Flash.  Come,^  come,  come,  few  words  are 
best ;  somebody's  happier  than  somebody,  and 
I  am  a  poor,  silly  fellow  ;  ha,  ha  ! — That's  all 
—Look  you,  child,  to  be  short  (for  I'm  a  man 
of  reflection)  I  have  but  a  bagatelle  to  say  to 
you  :  I  am  in  love  with  you  up  to  hell  and  des 
peration  ;  may  the  sky  crush  me  if  I  am  not. — 
But  since  there  is  another  more  fortunate  than 
I,  adieu,  Biddy  !  Prosperity  to  the  happy  rival, 
patience  to  poor  Flash ;  but  the  first  time  we 
meet — gunpowder  be  my  perdition,  but  I'll 
have  the  honour  to  cut  a  throat  with  him. 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.'}  You  may  meet  with 
himjiow,  if  you  please. 

Flash.  Now,  may  I  ?— Where  is  he?  I'll  sac 
rifice  the  villain  !  [Aloud. 

Ti'g.  Hush!  he's  but  in  the  next  room. 

Flash.  Is  he?  Ram  me  [Low.]  into  a  mortar- 


piece,  but  I'll  have  vengeance  ;  my  blood  boils 
to  be  at  him— Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  ! 

Bid.  No,  Sir,  I  never  was  better  pleased,  I 
assure  you. 

Flash.  I  shall  soon  do  his  business. 

Bid.  As  soon  as  you  please-;  take  your  own 
time. 

Tag.  I'll  fetch  the  gentleman  to  you  imme 
diately.  [Going. 

Flash.  [Stopping  her.]  Stay,  stay  a  little; 
what  a  passion  I  am  in  ! — Are  you  sure  he  is  in 
the  next  room  ? — I  shall  certainly  tear  him  to 
pieces — I  would  fain  murder  him  like  a  gen 
tleman  too. — Besides,  this  family  sha'n't  be 
brought  into  trouble  upon  my  account. — 1  have 
it — 1 11  watch  for  him  in  the  street,  and  mix 
his  blood  with  the  puddle  of  the  next  kennel. 

[Going. 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  No,  pray,  Mr.  Flash, 
let  me  see  the  battle ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  fight  for  me  ;  you  sha'n't  go,  indeed. 

[Holding  him. 

Tag.  [Holding  him.]  Oh,  pray  let  me  see 
you  fight ;  there  were  two  gentlemen  fit  yes 
terday,  and  my  mistress  was  never  so  diverted 
in  her  life— I'll  fetch  him  out.  [Exit. 

Bid.  Do,  stick  him,  stick  him,  Captain 
Flash  ;  I  shall  love  you  better  for  it. 

Flash.  Damn  your  love  ;  I  wish  I  was  out  of 
the  house.  [Aside. 

Bid.  Here  be  is — Now  speak  some  of  your 
hard  words,  and  run  him  through— 

Flash.  Don't  be  in  fits  now. 

[Aside  to  BIDDY. 

Bid.  Never  fear  me. 

Enter  TAG  and  FRIBBLE. 

Tag.  [To  FRIBBLE.]  Take  it  on  my  word, 
Sir,  he  is  a  bully,  and  nothing  else. 

Frib.  [Frightened.]  I  know  you  are  my  good 
friend;  but  perhaps  you  don't  know  his  dis 
position. 

Tag.  I  am  confident  he  is  a  coward. 

Frib.  Is  he  ?  Nay,  then  I'm  his  man. 

Flash.  I  like  his  looks  ;  but  I'll  not  venture 
too  far  at  first. 

Tag.  Speak  to  him,  Sir. 

Frib.  I  will — I  understand.  Sir — hem — that 
you — by  Mrs.  Tag  here — Sir — who  has  in 
formed  me— hem— that  you  would  be  glad  to 


speak  with  me— Demme  ! 


[Turns  off. 


Flash.  I  can  speak  to  you,  Sir — or  to  any 
body,  Sir — or  I  can  let  it  alone,  and  hold  my 
tongue — if  I  see  occasion,  Sir,  dammee  ! 

[Turns  off. 

Bid.  Well  said,  Mr.  Flash,  be  in  a  passion. 

Tag.  [To  FRIBBLE.]  Don't  mind  his  looks  ; 
he  changes  colour  already  ;  to  him,  to  him. 

[Pushes  him. 

Frib.  Don't  hurry  me,  Mrs.  Tag,  for  Heav 
en's  sake  !  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  I 
begin,  if  you  do. — Sir— [To  FLASH.]  if  you 
can't  speak  to  a  gentleman  in  another  manner, 
Sir,  why  then  I'll  venture  to  say,  you  had  bet 
ter  hold  your  tongue — Oons  ! 

Flash.  Sir,  you  and  I  are  of  different 
opinions. 

Frib.  You  and  your  opinion  may  go  (o  the 
devil— Take  that.  [Turns  off  to  TAG. 

Tag.  Well  said,  Sir,  the  day's  your  own. 

Bid.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Flash  ?  Is  all 
your  fury  gone  ?  Do  you  give  me  up? 

Frib.  I  have  done  his  business. 

[Struts  about, 

Flash.  Give  you  up,  Madam !  No,  Madam, 
when  I  am  determined  in  my  resolutions  I  am 
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always  calm  :  tis  our  way,  Madam ;  and  now 
I  shall  proceed  to  business — Sir,  I  beg  to  say 
a  word  to  you  in  private. 

Frib.  Keep  your  distance,  fellow,  and  I'll 
answer  you — That  lady  has  confessed  a  pas 
sion  for  me  ;  and  as  she  has  delivered  tip  her 
heart  into  my  keeping,  nothing  but  my  'art's 
blood  shall  purchase  it.  Damnation  ! 

Tag.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Flash.  If  those  are  the  conditions,  I'll  give 
you  earnest  for  it  directly.  [Draws."]  Now, 
villain,  renounce  all  right  and  title  this  minute, 
or  the  torrent  of  my  rage  will  overflow  my  rea 
son,  and  I  shall  annihilate  the  nothingness  of 
your  soul  and  body  in  an  instant. 

Frib.  I  wish  there  was  a  constable  at  hand 
to  take  us  both  up  ;  we  shall  certainly  do  one 
another  a  prejudice. 

Tag.  No,  you  wont,  indeed,  Sir ;  pray  bear 
up  to  him  ;  if  you  would  but  draw  your  sword, 
and  be  in  a  passion,  he  would  run  away  di 
rectly. 

Frib.  Will  he  ?  [Draws  his  sword.]  Then  1 
can  no  longer  contain  myself— Hell  and  the 
furies  !  Come  on,  thou  savage  brute  ! 

Tag.  Go  on,  Sir. 

[Here    they   stand  in  fighting  postures, 
while  BIDDY  and  TAG  push  them  for 
ward- 
Flash.  Come  on. 

Bid.  Go  on. 

Frib.  Come  on,  rascal. 

Tag.  Go  on,  Sir. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  LOVEIT,  and  PUFF. 

Capt.  L.  What's  the  matter,  my  dear? 

Bid.  If  you  wont  fight,  here's  one  that  will. 
Oh,  Rhodophil,  these  two  sparks  are  your  ri 
vals,  and  have  pestered  me  these  two  months 
with  their  addresses ;  they  forced  themselves 
into  the  house,  and  have  been  quarrelling  a- 
bout  me,  and  disturbing  the  family  ;  if  they 
wont  fight,  pray  kick  them  out  of  the  house. 

Capt.  L.  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen? 

[They  both  keep  their  fencing  posture. 

Flash.  Don't  part  us,  Sir. 

Frib.  No,  pray,  Sir,  don't  part  us  ;  we  shall 
do  you  a  mischief. 

Capt.  L.  Puff,  look,  to  the  other  gentleman, 
and  call  a  surgeon. 

Bid.  Sf  Tag.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Pu.  Bless  me!  how  can  you  stand  under 
your  wounds,  Sir  ? 

Frib.  Am  I  hurt,  Sir? 

Pu.  Hurt,  Sir  !  why  you  have — let  me  see — 
pray  stand  in  the  light— one,  two,  three, 
through  the  heart;  and  let  me  see— hum — 
eight  through  the  small  guts!  Come,  Sir, 
make  it  up  the  round  dozen,  and  then  we'll 
part  you. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Capt.  L.  Come  here,  Puff. 

[  Whispers  and  looks  at  FLASH. 

Pu.  'Tis  the  very  same.  Sir. 

Capt.  L.  [To  FLASH.]  Pray,  Sir,  have  I  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  abroad  ? 

Flash.  I  have  served  abroad. 

Capt.  L.  Had  not  you  the  misfortune,  Sir, 
to  be  missing  at  the  last  engagement  in  Flan 
ders  ? 

Flash.  I  was  found  among  the  dead  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

Pu.  He  was  the  first  that  fell,  Sir ;  the  wind 
of  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  fiat  upon  his  face; 
he  had  just  strength  enough  to  creep  into  a 
ditch,  and  there  he  was  found  after  the  battle 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition. 


Capt.  L.  Pray,  Sir 
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you  get  by  the  service  of  that  day  ? 

Flash.  My  wounds  rendered  me  unfit  for 
service,  and  I  sold  out. 

Pu.  Stole  out,  you  mean. — We  hunted  him 
by  scent  to  the  water-side ;  thence  he  took 
shipping  for  England  ;  and,  taking  the  advan 
tage  of  my  master's  absence,  has  attacked  the 
citadel,  which  we  are  luckily  come  to  relieve, 
and  drive  his  honour  into  the  ditch  again. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Frib.  He,  he,  he ! 

Capt.  L.  And  now,  Sir,  how  have  you  dared 
to  show  your  face  in  open  day,  or  wear  even 
the  outside  of  a  profession  you  have  so  much 
scandalized  by  your  behaviour  ?  1  honour  the 
name  of  a  soldier,  and  as  a  party  concerned 
am  bound  not  to  see  it  disgraced.  As  you 
have  forfeited  your  title  to  honour,  deliver  up 
your  sword  this  instant. 

Flash.  Nay,  good  captain— 

Capt.  L.  No  words,  Sir.      [Takes  his  sword. 

Frib.  He's  a  sad  scoundrel!  I  wish  I  had 
kicked  him. 

Capt.  L.    The  next  thing  I  command 

leave  this  house,  change  the  colour  of  your 
clothes  and  fierceness  of  your  looks  ;  appear 
from  top  to  toe  the  wretch,  the  very  wretch, 
thou  art : — If  ever  I  meet  thee  in  the  military 
dress  again,  or  if  you  put  on  looks  that  belie 
the  native  baseness  of  thy  heart,  be  it  where  it 
will,  this  shall  he  the  reward  of  thy  impudence 
and  disobedience.  [Kicks  him;  he  runs  off". 

Bid.  Oh  my  dear  Rhodophil ! 

Frib.  What  an  infamous  rascal  it  is  !  I  thank 
you,  Sir,  for  this  favour  ;  but  I  must  after  and 
cane  him. 

[Going,  he  is  stopped  by  the  CAPTAIN. 

Capt.  L.  One  word  with  you  too,  Sir.     , 

Frib.  With  me,  Sir  ! 

Capt.  L.  You  need  not  tremble  ;  I  wont  use 
you  roughly. 

Frib.  I  am  certain  of  that,  Sir ;  but  I  am 
sadly  troubled  with  weak  nerves. 

Capt.  L.  Thou  art  of  a  species  too  despicable 
for  correction  ?  therefore,  be  gone ;  and  if  I 
see  you  here  again,  your  insignificancy  sha'n't 
protect  you. 

Frib.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  ; 
well,  if  ever  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  in 
trigues  again ! —  [Exit. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Pu.  Shall  I  ease  you  of  your  trophy,  Sir? 

Cap*.  L.  Take  it,  Puff,  as  a  small  recom 
pense  for  thy  fidelity;  thou  canst  better  use  it 
than  its  owner. 

Pu.  I  wish  your  honour  had  a  patent  to  take 
such  trifles  from  every  pretty  gentleman  that 
could  spare  'em  ;  I  would  set  up  the  largest 
cutler's  shop  in  the  kingdom. 

Capt.  L.  Well  said,  Puff. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fox,  how  did  you  get 
out  of  your  hole  ?  I  thought  you  was  locked  in 

Capt.  L.  I  shot  the  bolt  back  when  I  heard 
a  noise  ;  and,  thinking  you  was  in  danger,  I 
broke  my  confinement  without  any  other  con 
sideration  than  your  safety.  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Bid.  I'm  afraid  the  town  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  I  have  been  a  little  coquettish 
in  my  behaviour ;  but  I  hope,  as  I  have  been 
constant  to  the  captain,  I  shall  be  excused  di 
verting  myself  with  pretenders. 
Ladies,  to  fops  and  braggarts  ne'er  be  kind, 
No  charms  can  warm  'em,  and  no  virtues  bind  j 
Each  lover's  merit  by  his  conduct  prove, 
Who  fails  in  honour,  will  be  false  in  love. 

[Exeunt. 
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PROLOGUE   AND  EPILOGUE. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND. 


Too  long  has  farce,  neglecting  nature's  laws, 
Debas'd  the  stage,  and  wrong'd  the  comic 

cause ; 

To  raise  a  laugh  has  been  her  sole  pretence, 
Though  dearly  purchas'd  at  the  price  of  sense  ; 
This  child  of  folly  gain'd  increase  with  time  ; 
Fit  for  the  place,  succeeded  pantomime; 
Reviv'd  her  honours,  join'd  her  motley  band, 
And  song  and  low  conceit  overrun  the  land. 
More  generous  views  inform  our  author's 

breast, 

From  real  life  his  characters  are  dress'd  ; 
He  seeks  to  trace  the  passions  of  mankind, 
And,  while  he  spares  the  person,  paints  the 

mind. 

>ts  to  show 


The  vapouring  bully,  and  the  fribbling  beau, 
Cowards  alike,  that  full  of  martial  airs, 
And  this  as  tender  as  the  silk  he  wears. 
Proud  to  divert,  not  anxious  for  renown, 
Oft  has  the  bard  essay'd  to  please  the  town  ; 
Your  full  applause  outpaid  his  little  art, 
He  boasts  no  merit  but  a  grateful  heart ; 
Pronounce  your  doom,  he  11  patiently  submit, 
Ye  sovereign  judges  of  all  works  of  wit ! 
To  you  the  ore  is  Drought,  a  lifeless  mass, 
You  give  the  stamp,  and  then  the  coin  may 
pass.  [give, 

Now,  whether  judgment  prompt  you  to  for- 
Whether  you  bid  this  trifling  offspring  live, 
Or  with  a  frown  shall  send  the  sickly  thing 
To  sleep  whole  ages  under  dulness'  wing ; 
To  your  known  candour  we  will  always  trust, 
You  never  were,  nor  can  you  be,  unjust. 

EPILOGUE. 

BY  THE  SAME  FRIEND. 

GOOD  folks,  I'm  come  at  my  young  lady's  bid 
ding, 
To  say,  you  all  ure  welcome  to  her  wedding. 


Th'  exchange  she  made,  what  mortal  here  can 
blame  ? 

Show  me  the  maid  that  would  not  do  the  same. 

For  sure,  the  greatest  monster  ever  seen, 

Is  doting  sixty  coupled  to  sixteen! 

When  wintery  age  had  almost  caught  the  fair, 

Youth,  clad  in  sunshine,   snatch'd  her  from 
despair  ; 

Like  a  new  Semele  the  virgin  lay, 

And  clasp'd  her  lover  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Thus  may  each  maid,   the  toils  almost   en- 
trapp'd  in, 

Change  old  6Vr  Simon  for  the  brisk  young  Cap 
tain. 

I  love  these  men  of  arms  :  they  know  their 
trade: 

Let  dastards  sue,  the  sons  of  fire  invade  ! 

They  cannot  bear  around  the  bait  to  nibble, 

Like  pretty,  powder'd,  patient  Mr.  Fribble: 

To  dangers  bred,  and  skilful  in  command, 

They  storm  the  strongest  fortress,  sword  in 
hand ! 

Nights  without  sleep,  and  floods  of  tears  when 
waking, 

Show'd  poor  Miss  Biddy  was  in  piteous  taking; 

She's  now  quite  well ;  for  maids  in  that  condi 
tion, 

Find  the  young  lover  is  the  best  physician ; 

And  without  helps  of  art  or  books  of  know 
ledge, 

They  cure  more  women,  faith,  than  all  the 
college ! 

But  to  the  point — I  come  with  low  petition, 

For,  faith,  poor  Bayes  is  in  a  sad  condition ; 

The   huge,    tall  hangman    stands  to  give  the 
blow, 

And  only  waits  your  pleasures — Ay,  or  no. 

If  you  should— pit,  box,  and  gallery,  'egad, 

Joy  turns  his  senses,  and  the  man  runs  mad  J 

But  if  your  ears  are  shut,  your  hearts  are  rock, 

And  you  pronounce  the  sentence Block  to 

Down  kneels  the  bard,  and  leaves  you,  when 

he's  dead, 
The  empty  tribute  of  an  author's  head. 


THE   DISTRESSED   MOTHER 


A    TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


TRANSLATED 


BY   AMBROSE   PHILIPS, 

FROM   THE    ANDROMAQUE    OF   RACINE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


PYRRHUS,  Son  of  Achilles. 
PHOENIX,  Counsellor  to  Pyrrhus. 
ORESTES,  Son  of  Agamemnon. 
PVLADES,  Friend  to  Orestes. 


ANDROMACHE,  Hector's  Widow. 
CEPHISA,  Confidante  to  Andromache. 
HERMIONE,  Daughter  to  Menelaus. 
CLEONE,  Confidante  to  Hermione. 


Attendants  on  PYRRHUS  and  ORESTES,  &C, 
SCENE. — A  great  Hall  in  the  Court  of  PYRRHUS,  at  Buthrotos,  the  capital  city  of  Epirus. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    MR.    STEELE. 

SINCE  fancy  by  itself  is  loose  and  vain, 

The  wise,  by  rules,  that  airy  power  restrain  : 

They  think  those  writers  mad,  who,  at  their 

ease, 
Convey  this  house  and  audience  where  they 

please : 

Who  Nature's  stated  distances  confound, 
And  make  this  spot  all  soils  the  sun  goes 

round. 

7Tis  nothing  when  a  fancied  scene's  in  view, 
To  skip  from  Covent-Garden  to  Peru.  • 
But  Shakspeare's  self  transgress'd  :  and  shall 

each  elf. 
Each  pigmy  genius  quote  great  Shakspeare's 

What  critic  dares  prescribe  what's  just  and 

fit, 

Or  mark  out  limits  for  such  boundless  wit ! 
Shakspeare  could  travel  through  earth,  sea, 

and  air,  [there. 

And  paint  out  all  the  powers  and  wonders 
In  barren  deserts  he  makes  Nature  smile, 
And  gives  us  feasts  in  his  Enchanted  Isle. 
Our  author  does  his  feeble  force  confess, 
Nor  dares  pretend  such  merit  to  transgress ; 


Not  only  rules  of  time  and  place  preserves, 
But  strives  to  keep  his  character  entire, 
With    French   correctness,   and  with  British 
fire. 

This  piece,  presented  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
When  France  was  glorious,  and  her  monarch 

young, 

A  hundred  times  a  crowded  audience  drew, 
A  hundred  times  repeated,  still  'twas  new. 

Pyrrhus    provok'd,  to    no  wild  rants    be- 

tray'd, 

Resents  his  generous  love,  so  ill  repaid  ; 
Does  like  a  man  resent,  a  prince  upbraid. 
His  sentiments  disclose  a  royal  mind, 
Nor  is  he  known  a  king  from  guards  behind. 

Injured  Hermione  demands  relief; 
But  not  from  heavy  narratives  of  grief : 
In  conscious  majesty  her  pride  is  shown  ; 
Born  to    avenge    her   wrongs,    but    not  be 
moan. 

Andromache — If  in  our  author's  lines, 
As  in  the  great  original,  she  shines, 
Nothing  but  from  barbarity  she  fears  ; 
Attend    with   silence,    you'll    applaud    with 
tears. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.—ThePalaceofPYKHHVS. 
Enter  ORESTES,  PYLADES,  and  Attendants. 

Orest.  Oh  Pylades !  what's  life  without  a 

friend  ? 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up ; 
My  hopes  revive,  and  gladness  dawns  within 
After  an  absence  of  six  tedious  moons,      [me. 
How  could  I  hope  to  find  my  Pylades, 
My  joy,  my  comfort,  on  this  fatal  shore  ? 
Even  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus  !  in  these  realms, 
These  hated  realms,  so  cross  to  all  my  wishes. 
Oh,  my  brave  friend  .'may  no  blind  stroke  of 

fate 

Divide  us  more,  and  tear  me  from  myself. 
Pyl.  Oh  prince  !    Oh  my  Orestes  !   Oh  my 

friend ! — 
Thus  let  me  speak  the  welcome  of  my  heart. 

[Embracing. 

Since  I  have  gain'd  this  unexpected  meeting, 
Bless'd  be  the  powers  who  barr'd  my  way  to 

Greece, 

And  kept  me  here  !  e'er  since  the  unhappy  day 
When  warring  winds  (Epirus  full  in  view) 
Sunder'd  our  barks  on  the  loud,  stormy  main. 
Orest.   It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  full  of 

horror ! 
Pyl.  A  thousand  boding  cares  have  rack'd 

my  soul 

In  your  behalf.    Often,  with  tears,  1  mourn'd 
The  fatal  ills,  in  which  your  life's  involv'd  ; 
And  grudg'd  you  dangers  which  I  could  not 

share. 

I  fear'd  to  what  extremities  the  black  despair 
That  prey'd  upon  your  mind,  might  have  be- 

tray'd  you, 

And  lest  the  gods,  in  pity  to  your  woes, 
Should  hear  your  prayers,  and  take  the  life 

you  loath'd. 

But  now  with  joy  I  see  you  ! — The  retinue, 
And  numerous  followers  that  surround  you 

here, 

Speak  better  fortunes,  and  a  mind  dispos'd 
To  relish  life. 

Ores*.  Alas  !  my  friend,  who  knows 
The  destiny  to  which  I  stand  reserv'd ! 
I  come  in  search  of  an  inhuman  fair  ; 
And  live  or  die,  as  she  decrees  my  fate. 

Pyl.  You  much  surprise  me,  prince ! 1 

thought  you  cur'd 

Of  your  unpitied,  unsuccessful  passion. 
Why,  in  Epirus,  should  you  hope  to  find 
Hermione  less  cruel,  than  at  Sparta  ? 
I  thought  her  pride,  and  the  disdainful  manner 
In  which  she  treated  all  your  constant  suffer 
ings,  [dom : 
Had  broke  your  fetters,  and  assur'd  your  free- 
Asham'd  of  your  repulse,  and  slighted  vows, 
You  hated  her  ;  you  talk'd  of  her  no  more  : 
Prince,  you  deceiv'd  me. 

Orest.  I  deceiv'd  myself. 
Do  not  upbraid  the  unhappy  man  that  loves 
thee.  [thee ; 

Thou  know'st  I  never   hid   my  passion  from 
Thou  saw'st  it  in  its  birth  and  in  its  progress  ; 
And  when  at  last  the  hoary  king  her  father, 
Great  Menelaus,  gave  away  his  daughter, 
His  lovely  daughter,  to  the  happy  Pyrrhus, 
Th'  avenger  of  his  wrongs,    thou  saw'st  my 

grief, 

My  torture,  my  despair  ;  and  how  I  dragg'd, 
From  sea  to  sea  a  heavy  chain  of  woes. 
Oh  Pylades  !  my  heart  has  bled  within  me, 
To  see  thee,  press'd  with  sorrows  not  thy  own, 
Still  wandering  with  me  like  a  banish'd  man  ! 


Watchful,  and  anxious  for  thy  wretched  frieud, 
To  temper  the  wild  transports  of  my  mind, 
And  save  me  from  myself. 
Pyl.   Why  thus  unkind  ? 
Why  will  you  envy  me  the  pleasing  task 
Of  generous  love,  and  sympathizing  friendship? 
Orest.  Thou  miracle  of  truth— but  hear  me 

on. 

When  in  the  midst  of  my  disastrous  fate, 
I  thought  how  the  divine  Hermione, 
Deaf  to  my  vows,  regardless  of  my  plaints, 
Gave  up  herself,  in  all  her  charms,  to  Pyrrhus; 
Thou  mayest  remember,  I  abhorr'd  her  name, 
Strove  to  forget  her  and  repay  her  scorn. 
I  made  my  friends,  and  even  myself,  believe 
My  soul  was  freed.     Alas  !  I  did  not  see, 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  love. 
Triumphing  thus,  and  yet  a  captive  still, 
In  Greece  I  landed  :  and  in  Greece  I  found 
The  assembled  princes  all  alarm'd  with  fears, 
In  which  their  common  safety  seem'd   con 

cern'd. 

I  join'd  them  :  for  I  hop'd  that  war  and  glory 
Might  fill  my  mind,  and    take    up    all    my 
thoughts :  [grief. 

And,  that  my  shatter'd   soul,  impair'd  with 
Once  more  would  reassume  its  wonted  vigour, 
And  every  idle  passion  quit  my  breast. 
Pyl.  The  thought  was  worthy  Agamemnon's 

son. 
Orest.  But  see  the  strange  perverseness  of 

my  stars, 

Which  throws  me  on  the  rock  I  strove  to  shun  ! 
The  jealous  chiefs,  and  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
With  one  united  voice,  complain  of  Pyrrhus  ; 
That  now,  forgetful  of  the  promise  given, 
And  mindless  of  his  godlike  father's  fate, 
Astyanax  he  nurses  in  his  court; 
Astyanax,  the  young,  surviving  hope 
Of  ruin'd  Troy  ;  Astyanax,  descended 
From  a  long  race  of  kings :  great  Hector's  son. 
Pyl.  A   name  still  dreadful  in  the  ears  of 
Greece ;  [child 

But,  prince,  you'll  cease  to  wronder  why  the 
Lives  thus  protected  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus, 
When  you  shall  hear,  the  bright  Andromache, ' 
His  lovely  captive,  charms  him  from  his  pur 
pose  : 

The  mother's  beauty  guards  the  helpless  son. 
Orest.  Your  tale  confirms  what  I  have  heard ; 
and  hence  [wooes 

Spring  all  my  hopes.     Since  my  proud  rival 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed, 
Hermione  may  still  be  mine.     Her  father, 
The  injur'd  Menelaus,  thinks  already 
His  daughter  slighted,  and  th'  intended  nup 
tials  [plaints 
Too  long  delay'd.      1  heard  his  loud  com- 
With  secret  pleasure  ;  and  was  glad  to  find 
Th'  ungrateful  maid  neglected  in  her  turn, 
And  all  my  wrongs  aveng'd  in  her  disgrace. 
Pyl.    Oh,  may  you  keep  your  just  resent 
ments  warm ! 
Orest.    Resentments !    Oh,   my  friend,   too 

soon  I  found 

They  grew  not  out  of  hatred  !  I'm  betray 'd  : 
I  practise  on  myself;  and  fondly  plot 
My  own  undoing.     Goaded  on  by  love, 
I  canvass'd  all  the  suffrages  of  Greece  : 
And  here  I  come  their  sworn  ambassador, 
To  speak  their  jealousies  and  claim  this  boy. 
Pyl.  Pyrrhus  will  treat  your  embassy  with 

scorn. 

Full  of  Achilles,  his  redoubted  sire,  [fierce  ; 
Pyrrhus  is  proud,  impetuous,  headstrong, 
Made  up  of  passions  :  Will  he  then  be  sway'd, 
And  give  to  death  the  son  of  her  he  loves  1 
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Orest.  Oh,  would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
'  And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  bless'd  ! 
He  must ;  he  shall.     Hermione  is  my  life, 
My  soul,  my  rapture  ! — I'll  no  longer  curb 
The  strong  desire  that  hurries  me  to  mad 
ness  : 

I'll  give  a  loose  to  love  :  I'll  bear  her  hence  ; 
I'll  tear  her  from  his  arms  ;  I'll — O,  ye  gods  ! 

Give  me  Hermione  or  let  me  die  ! 

But  tell  me,  Pylades  ;  how  stand  my  hopes  ? 
Is  Pyrrhus  still  enamour'd  with  her  charms? 
Or  dost  thou  think  he'll  yield  me  up  the  prize, 
The  dear,  dear  prize,  which  he  has  ravish'd 

from  me  ? 
Pyl.  I  dare  not  flatter  your  fond  hopes  so 

far  ; 

The  king,  indeed,  cold  to  the  Spartan  princess, 
Turns  all  his  passion  to  Andromache, 
Hector's  afflicted  widow.    But  in  vain, 
With  interwoven  love  and  rage,  he  sues 
The  charming  captive,  obstinately  cruel. 
Oft  he  alarms  her  for  her  child  confin'd 
Apart ;  and  when  her  tears  begin  to  flow, 
As  soon  h^stops  them,  and  recalls  his  threats. 
Hermione  a  thousand  times  has  seen 
His  ill-requited  vows  return  to  her ; 
And  takes  his  indignation  all  for  love. 
W hat  can  be  gather'd  from  a  man  so  various  ? 
He  may,  in  the  disorder  of  hie  soul, 
Wed  her  he  hates,  and  punish  her  he  loves. 
Orest.  But  tell  me  how  the  wrong'd  Her 
mione 
Brooks  her  slow  nuptials,   and  dishonour'd 

charms  ? 

Pyl.  Hermione  would  fain  be  thought  to 
scorn  [hood; 

Her  wavering  lover,    and  disdain  his  false- 
But,  spite  of  all  her  pride,  and  conscious  beau 
ty* 

She  mourns  in  secret  her  neglected  charms  ; 
And  oft  has  made  me  privy  to  her  tears  : 
Still  threatens  to  be  gone  ;  yet  still  she  stays  ; 
And  sometimes  sighs,  and  wishes  for  Orestes. 

Orest.  Ah,  were  those  wishes  from  her  heart. 

my  friend, 
I'd  fly  in  transport [Flourish  within. 

Pyl.  Hear  ! — the  king  approaches 
To  give  you  audience.     Speak  your  embassy 
Without  reserve :  urge  the  demands  of  Greece ; 
And,  in  the  name  of  all  her  kings,  require, 
That  Hector's  son  be  given  into  your  hands. 


Pyrrhus,  instead  of  granting  what  they  ask, 
To  speed  his  love  and  win  the  Trojan  dame, 
Will  make  it  merit  to  preserve  her  son. 
But,  see  ;  he  comes. 

Orest.  Meanwhile,  my  Pylades, 
Go,  and  dispose  Hermione  to  see 
Her  lover,  who  is  come  thus  far  to  throw 
Himself,  in  all  his  sorrows,  at  her  feet. 

[Exit  PYLADES. 

Enter  PYRRHUS,  PHCENIX,  and  Attendants. 
Before  I  speak  the  message  of  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  Sir,  to  glory  in  the  title 
Of  their  ambassador  ;  since  I  behold 
Troy's  vanquisher,  and  great  Achilles'  son. 
Nor  does  the  son  rise  short  of  such  a  father  : 
If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fell  by  you. 
But  what  your  father  never  would  have  done, 
You  do  :  you  cherish  the  remains  of  Troy  j 
And  by  an  ill-tim'd  pity  keep  alive 
The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years'  war. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector  ? 
The   Greeks  remember    his  high  brandish'd 

sword, 

That  fill'd  their  states  with  widows  and  with 
orphans, 


For  which,  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 
Who  knows  what  he  may  one  day  prove? 

Who  knows 

But  he  may  brave  us  in  our  ports  ;  and,  fill'd 
With  Hector's  fury,  set  our  fleets  on  blaze. 
You  may,  yourself,  live  to  repent  your  mercy. 
Comply,   then,  with  the   Grecians'  just  de 
mands  : 

Satiate  their  vengeance,  and  preserve  your 
self. 
Pyr.  The  Greeks  are  for  my  safety  more 

concern'd 
Than  I  desire.    I  thought  your  kings  were 

•    met 

On  more  important  counsel.    When  I  heard 
The  name  of  their  ambassador,  1  hop'd 
Some  glorious  enterprise  was  taking  birth. 
Is  Agamemnon's  son  despatch'd  for  this? 
And  do  the  Grecian  chiefs,  renown'd  in  war, 
A  race  of  heroes,  join  in  close  debate, 
To  plot  an  infant's  death?— What  right  has 

Greece 

To  ask  his  life  ?  Must  I,  must  I  alone 
Of  all  the  sceptred  warriors  be  denied 
To  treat  my  captive  as  I  please  ?  Know. 

prince, 
When  Troy  lay  smoking  on  the  ground,  and 

each 

Proud  victor  shar'cl  the  harvest  of  the  war, 
Andromache  and  this  her  son  were  mine  ; 
Were  mine  by  lot ;  and  who  shall  wrest  them 

from  me  ? 

Ulysses  bore  away  old  Priam's  queen; 
Cassandra  was  your  own  great  father's  prize  ; 
Did  1  concern  myself  in  what  they  won; 
Did  I  send  embassies  to  claim  their  captives  ? 
Orest.  But,  Sir,  we  fear  for  you,  and  for 

ourselves. 
Troy  may  again  revive,  and  a  new  Hector 

Rise  in  Astyanax.     Then  think  betimes 

Pyr.  Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise  ; 
But  tell  them,  Pyrrhus    knows  not  how  to 

form 

Far-fancied  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 
Orest .  Sir,  call  to  mind  the  unrivall'd  strength 

of  Troy  ;  [brass ; 

Her  walls,  her  bulwarks,  and  her  gates  of 
Her  kings,  her  heroes  and  embattled  armies  ! 
Pyr.  I  call  them  all  to  mind  ;  and  see  them 

all 

Confus'd  in  dust ;  all  mix'd  in  one  wide  ruin  ; 
All  but  a  child,  and  he  in  bondage  held. 
What  vengeance  can  we  fear  from  such  a 

Troy? 

If  they  have  sworn  t'  extinguish  Hector's  race, 
Why  was  their  vow  for  twelve  long  months 

deferr'd  ? 

Why  was  he  not  in  Priam's  bosom  slain  ? 
He  should  have  fallen  among  the  slaughtered 

heaps, 
'Whelm'd  under  Troy.     His  death  had  then 

been  just. 

When  age  and  infancy,  alike  in  vain, 
Pleaded  their  weakness ;  when  the  heat  of 

conquest 

And  horrors  of  the  sight  rous'd  all  our  rage, 
And  blindly   hurried  us  through  scenes    of 

death. 

My  fury  then  was  without  bounds :  but  now, 
My  wrath  appeas'd,  must  I  be  cruel  still  ? 
And  deaf  to  all  the  tender  calls  of  pity, 
Like  a  cool  murderer,  bathe  my  hands    in 

blood ;  [Greeks 

An  infant's  blood  ?— No.  prince— po,  Did  the 
Mark  out  some  other  victim  ;  my  revenge 
Has  had  its  fill.     What  has  escap'd  from  Troy 
Shall  not  be  sav'd  to  perish  in  Epirus. 
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Orest.  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  Astyanax 
as  doora'd  to  death  in  Troy;  nor  inenti( 


I      Pyr.  Their  hate  to  Hector 
mention   Can  never  die  :  the  terror  of  his  name 

how  Still  shakes  their  souls  ;  and  makes  them  dread 

The  crafty  mother  sav'd  her  darling  son  :  his  son. 

The  Greeks  do  now  but  urge  their  former        Andr.    A    mighty    honour    for    victorious 

sentence ;  Greece, 

Nor  is't  the  boy,  but  Hector,  they  pursue ;       j  To  fear  an  infant,  a  poor  friendless  child  ! 
The  father  draws  their  vengeance  on  the  son  :  ,  Who  smiles  in  bondage  ;  nor  yet  knows  him- 
The  father,  who  so  oft  in  Grecian  blood  self 

Has  drench'd  his  sword;   the  father,  whom  [The  son  of  Hector,  and  the  slave  of  Pyrrhus. 
the  Greeks  [time.       Pyr.  Weak  as  he  is,  the  Greeks  demand 

May  seek  even  here.— Prevent  them,  Sir,  in  his  life  ; 

Pyr.  No  !  let  them  come ;  since  I  was  born   And  send  no  less  than  Agamemnon's  son, 

to  wage  To  fetch  him  hence. 

Eternal  wars.    Let  them  now  turn  their  arms  |     Andr.  And,  Sir,  do  you  comply 

i   With  such  demands  ? — This  blow  is  aim'd  at 
me 


How  should  the  child  avenge  his  slaughter'd 
sire? 


On  him,  who  conquer'd  for  them:   let  them 

come, 

And  in  Epirus  seek  another  Troy. 
Twas  thus  they  recompens'd  my  godlike  sire ; 
Thus  was  Achilles  thank'd.    But,  prince,  re- 1  But,  cruel  men !    they  will  not  have  him  live 
member,  To  cheer  my  heavy  heart,  and  ease  my  bonds. 

Their  black  ingratitude  then  cost  them  dear,     j  I  promis'd  to  myself  in  him  a  son, 

Orest.  Shall  Greece  then  find  a  rebel  son  in   In  him  a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

Pyrrhus  ?  i  But  I  must  suffer  sorrow  heap'd  on  sorrow  ; 

1  And  still  the  fatal  stroke  must  come  from  you. 
Pyr.  Dry  up  those  tears,  I  must  not  see  you 

weep. 
And  know,  1  have  rejected  their  demands. 


Pyr.  Have  I  then  conquer'd  to  depend  on 

Greece  ? 
Orest.   Hermione  will   sway  your   soul  to 

peace 

And  mediate  'twixt  her  father  and  yourself: 
Her  beauty -will  enforce  my  embassy. 

Pyr.  Hermione  may  have  her  charms ;  and  I  JL^^IV-U, 

May  love  her  still,  though  not  her  father's  '  And  hide  the  Adriatic  with  their  fleets  ; 

slave.  Should  they  prepare  a  second  ten  years'  siege, 


The  Greeks  already  threaten  me  with  war  ; 
But,  should  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for 


I  may  in  time  give  proofs  that  I'm  a  lover ; 
But  never  must  forget  that  I'm  a  king. 
Meanwhile,   Sir,  you  may  see  fair  Helen's 

daughter ; 

I  know  how  near  in  blood  you  stand  allied. 
That  done,  you  have  my  answer,  prince.    The 

Greeks, 
No  doubt,  expect  your  quick  return. 

[Exit  ORESTES,  fyc. 
Phcen.  Sir,  do  you  send  your  rival  to  the 

princess  ? 

Pyr.  1  am  told,  that  he  has  loved  her  long. 
Plcen.  If  so, 

Have  you  not  cause  to  fear  the  smother'd  flame 
May  kindle  at  her  sight,  and  blaze  anew, 
And  she  be  brought  to  listen  to  his  passion  ? 
Pyr.  Ay,  let  them,  Phoenix,  let  them  love 

their  fill ! 

Let  them  go  hence  ;  let  them  depart  together : 
Together  let  them  sail  for  Sparta  :  all  my  ports 


And  lay  my  towers  and  palaces  in  dust : 
I  am  determin'd  to  defend  your  son  ; 
And  rather  die  myself  than  give  him  up. 
But,  Madam,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dan 
gers, 

Will  you  refuse  me  a  propitious  smile  ? 
Hated  of  Greece,  and  press'd  on  every  side, 
Let  me  not,  Madam,  while  I  fight  your  cause, 
Let  me  not  combat  with  your  cruelties, 
And  count  Andromache  among  my  foes. 
Andr.  Consider,  Sir,  how  this  will  sound  in 

Greece,! 
How  can  so  great  a  soul  betray  such  weak- 

ness? 

Let  not  men  say,  so  generous  a  design 
Was  but  the  transport  of  a  heart  in  love. 
Pyr.    Your  charms  will  justify  me  to  the 

world. 

Andr.    How  can   Andromache,    a   captive 
queen, 


Are  open  to  them  both.  From  what  constraint,  !  O'erwhelm'd  with  grief,  a  burden  to  herself, 


What  irksome  thoughts,  should  I  be  then  re- 
liev'd  ? 

Phcen.  But,  Sir 

Pyr.  I  shall  another  time  good  Phoenix, 
Unbosom  to  thee  all  my  thoughts — for,  see, 
Andromache  appears. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Pyr.  May  I,  Madam, 
Flatter  my  hopes  so  far  as  to  believe 
You  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 

Andr.  This  way,  Sir,  leads 
To  those  apartments  where  you  guard  my  son. 
Since  you  permit  me  once  a  day,  to  visit 
All  I  have  left  of  Hector  and  of  Troy, 
I  go  to  weep  a  few  sad  moments  with  him. 
I  have  not  yet,  to-day,  embrac'd  my  child  ; 
I  have  not  held  him  in  my  vt  idow'd  arms. 

Pyr.    Ah,   Madam,  should  the  threats  of 

Greece  prevail, 
You'll  have  occasion  for  your  tears,  indeed  ! 

Andr.  Alas,  what  threats  !  What  can  alarm 
There  are  no  Trojans  left !  [the  Greeks ! 


Harbour  a  thought  of  love  ?     Alas  !   what 

charms 

Have  these  unhappy  eyes,  by  you  condemn  'd 
To  weep  for  ever  ?—  Talk  of  it  no  more. 
To  reverence  the  misfortune  of  a  foe  ; 
To  succour  the  distress'd  ;  to  give  the  son 
To  an  afflicted  mother  ;  to  repel 
Confederate  nations,  leagu'd  against  his  life  ; 
Unbrib'd  by  love,  unterrified  by  threats, 
To  pity,  to  protect  him  :  these  are  cares, 
These  are  exploits  worthy  Achilles'  son. 
Pyr.  Will  your  resentments,  then,  endure 

for  ever  ! 

Must  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven  ?    'Tis  true, 
My  sword  lias  often  reek'd  in  Phrygian  blood, 
And  carried  havoc  through  your  royal  kin 

dred  ; 

But  you,  fair  princess,  amply  have  aveng'd 
Old  Priam's  vanquished  house  :  and  all  the 

woes 

1  brought  on  them,  fall  short  of  what  I  suffer. 
We  both  have  sufl'er'd  in  our  turns  :  and  now 
Our  common  foe  should  teach  us  to  unite. 
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Andr.  Where  does  the  captive  not  behold  a 
foe? 

Pyr.  Forget  the  term  of  hatred,  and  behold 
A  friend  in  Pyrrhus  !  Give  me  but  to  hope, 
I'll  free  your  son  ;  I'll  be  a  father  to  him  : 


What  would  I  not  achieve  ?  Again  shall  Troy 
Rise  from  its  ashes  :  this  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire  ;  and  your  son  shall  reign. 
Andr.  Such  dreams  of  greatness  suit  not  my 

condition : 

His  hopes  of  empire  perish'd  with  his  father. 
No  ;  thou  imperial  city,  ancient  Troy, 
Thou  pride  of  Asia,  founded  by  the  gods  ! 
Never,  oh,  never  must  we  hope  to  see 
Those  bulwarks  rise,  which  Hector  could  not 

guard  ! 

Sir,  all  I  wish  for,  is  some  quiet  exile, 
Where,  far  from  Greece  remov'd,  and  far  from 

you, 

I  may  conceal  my  son,  and  mourn  my  husband. 
Your  love  creates  me  envy.     Oh,  return  ! 
Return  to  your  betroth'd  Hermione. 
Pyr.  Why  do  you  mock  me  thus  ?  You  know, 

I  cannot. 
You  know  my  heart  is  yours :  my  soul  hangs 

on  you : 

You  take  up  every  wish :  my  waking  thoughts, 
And  nightly  dreams,  are  all  employ'd  on  you. 
'Tis  true,  Hermione  was  sent  to  share 
My  throne  and  bed  ;  and  would  with  trans 
port  hear 
The  vows  which  you  neglect. 

Andr.  She  has  no  Troy, 
No  Hector  to  lament :  she  has  not  lost 
A  husband  by  your  conquests.    Such  a  hus 
band  ! 
(Tormenting    thought !)   whose    death   alone 

has  made 

Your  sire  immortal :  Pyrrhus  and  Achilles 
Are  both  grown  great  by  my  calamities. 
Pyr.  Madam,  vtis  well !   'Tis  very  well !  I 

find, 

Your  will  must  be  obey'd.  Imperious  captive, 
It  shall.  Henceforth  I  blot  you  from  my  mind  : 
You  teach  me  to  forget  your  charms  ;  to  hate 

you: 

For  know,  inhuman  beauty,  I  have  lov'd 
Too  well  to  treat  you  with  indifference. 
Think  well  upon  it :  my  disorder'd  soul 
Wavers  between  th'  extremes  of  love  and  rage ; 
I've  been  too  tame;  I  will  awake  to  vengeance! 
The  son  shall  answer  for  the  mother's  scorn. 
The  Greeks  demand  him :  nor  will  I  endanger 
My  realms,  to  pleasure  an  ungrateful  woman. 
Andr.  Then  he  must  die  !  Alas,  my  son  must 

die! 

He  has  no  friend,  no  succour  left,  beside 
His  mother's  tears,  and  his  own  innocence. 
Pyr.  Go,  Madam  ;  visit  this  unhappy  son. 
The  sight  of  him  may  bend  your  stubborn 

heart ; 

And  turn  to  softness  your  unjust  disdain. 
I  shall  once  more  expect  yonr  answer.     Go, 
And  think,   while  you  embrace   the   captive 

boy, 
Think  that  his  life  depends  on  your  resolves. 

[Exeunt  PYRRHUS,  $c. 

Andr.  I'll  go;  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
Weep  o'er  my  child— If  he  must  die,  my  life 
Is  wrapp'd  in  his  ;  I  shall  not  long  survive. 
'Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suffer'd  life, 
Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-liv'd  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together  ! 


Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go ! 
There  to  thy  ravish'd  eyes  thy  sire  I'll  show, 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below. 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. 

HERMIONE  and  CLEONE. 

Her.  Well,  I'll  be  rul'd  Cleone :  I  will  see 

him; 

I  have  told  Pylades  that  he  may  bring  him ; 
But  trust  me,  were  I  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
I  should  forbid  him  yet. 

Cleo.  And  why  forbid  him? 
Is  he  not,  Madam,  still  the  same  Orestes? 
Orestes,  whose  return  you  oft  have  wish'd  ? 
The  man  whose  sufferings  you  so  oft  lamented, 
And  often  prais'd  his  constancy  and  love  ? 

Her.  That  love,  that  constancy,  so  ill  re 
quited, 

Upbraids  me  to  myself!  I  blush  to  think 
How  I  have  used  him ;  and  would  shun  his 

presence. 

What  will  be  my  confusion  when  he  sees  me 
Neglected  and  forsaken,  like  himself? 
Will  he  not  say,  is  this  the  scornful  maid, 
The  proud  Hermione,  that  tyranniz'd 
In  Sparta's  court,  and  triumph'd  in  her  charms? 
Her  insolence  at  last  is  well  repaid. — 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought ! 

Cleo.  You  wrong  yourself 
With  unbecoming  fears.    He  knows  too  well 
Your  beauty  and  your  worth.     Your  lover 

comes  not 

To  offer  insults  ;  but  to  repeat  his  vows, 
And  breathe  his  ardent  passion  at  your  feet. 
But,  Madam,  what's  your  royal  father's  will  ? 
What  orders  do  your  letters  bring  from  Sparta? 

Her.  His  orders  are,  if  Pyrrhus  still  deny 
The  nuptials,  and  refuse  to  sacrifice 
This  Trojan  boy,  I  should  with  speed  embark, 
And  with  their  embassy  return  to  Greece. 

Cleo.  What  would  you  more  ?  Orestes  comes 

in  time 

To  save  your  honour.    Pyrrhus  cools  apace : 
Prevent  his  falsehood,  and  forsake  him  first. 
I  know  you  hate  him  ;  you  have  told  me  so. 

Her.  Hate  him  !  My  injur'd  honour  bids  me 

hate  him. 

Th'  ungrateful  man  to  whom  I  fondly  gave 
My  virgin  heart ;  the  man  1  lov'd  so  dearly  ; 
The  man  I  doted  on  ;  Oh,  my  Cleone  ! 
How  is  it  possible  I  should  not  hate  him  ! 

Cleo.  Then  give  him  over,  Madam.     Quit 

his  court ; 
And  with  Orestes — 

Her.  No  !  I  must  have  time 
To  work  up  all  my  rage  !  To  meditate 
A  parting  full  of  horror  !  My  revenge 
Will  be  but  too  much  quicken'd  by  the  traitor. 

Cleo.    Do  you  then  wait  new  insults,  new 
affronts  !  fy°u  • 

To  draw  you  from  your  father!  Then  to  leave 
In  his  own  court  to  leave  you — for  a  captive  ! 
If  Pyrrhus  can  provoke  you,  he  has  done  it. 

Her.  Why  dost  thou  heighten  my  distress  ? 

I  fear  [heart. 

To  search  out  my  own  thoughts,  and  sound  my 

Be  blind  to  what  thou  seest :  believe  me  cured : 

Flatter  my  weakness ;    tell  me  I  have  con- 

quer'd ; 

Think  that  my  injur'd  soul  is  set  against  him  ; 
And  do  thy  best  to  make  me  think  so  too. 

Cleo.  Why  would  you  loiter  here,  then? 
6C 


, 

To  favour  him  :  my  father's  wrongs  aveng'd  ; 
fleets   of  Trojan 


The 


Greeks   triumphant; 

spoils  ; 

His  mighty  sire's,  his  own  immortal  fame  ; 
His  eager  love  ;—  all,  all  conspir'd  against  me  ! 
But  I  have  done  :  I'll  think  no  more  of  Pyrrhus. 
Orestes  wants  not  merit  ;  and  he  loves  me. 
My  gratitude,  my  honour,  both  plead  for  him  : 
And  if  I've  power  over  my  own  heart,  'tis  his. 

Cleo.  Madam,  he  comes  -  • 

Her.  Alas,  I  did  not  think       ' 
He  was  so  near  !—  I  wish  I  might  not  see  him. 

Enter  ORESTES. 

How  am  I  to  interpret,  Sir,  this  visit? 
Is  it  a  compliment  of  form  or  love? 

Orest.  Madam,  you  know  my  weakness.  — 

Tis  my  fate 

To  love  unpitied  :  to  desire  to  see  you  • 
And  still  to  swear  each  time  shall  be  the  last. 
My  passion  breaks  through  my  repeated  oaths  • 
And  every  time  I  visit  you  I'm  perjur'd. 
Even  now  I  find  my  wounds  all  bleed  afresh  : 
1  blush  to  own  it  ;  but  1  know  no  cure 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  have  tried 
Whatever  man  could  do,  (but  tried  in  vain  } 
To  wear  you  from  my  mind.    Through  stormy 
seas,  b    Fsence 

And  savage  climes,  in  a  whole  year  of  ab- 
I  courted  dangers,  and  I  long'd  for  death. 

Her.    Why  will  you,  prince,  indulge  this 

mournful  tale? 

It  ill  becomes  the  ambassador  of  Greece 
To  talk  of  dying  and  of  love.    Remember 
1  he  kings  you  represent:  shall  their  revenge 
Be  disappointed  by  your  ill-timed  passion  ? 
Discharge  your  embassy  :  'tis  not  Orestes 
Ihe  Greeks  desire  should  die. 

Orest.  My  embassy 
Is  at  an  end,  for  Pyrrhus  has  refus'd 


To  give  up  Hector's  son. 
Protects  the  boy. 

Her.  Faithless,  ungrateful  man. 

Orest.  I  now  prepare  for  Greece 
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Her.  Let  us  fly  ! 

Let  us  begone  !  I  leave  him  to  his  captive  : 
Let  him  go  kneel,  and  supplicate  his  slave. 
Let  us  begone  ! — But  what,  if  he  repent  ? 
What,  if  the  perjur'd  prince  again  submit, 
And  sue  for  pardon  ?  What,  if  he  renew 
His  former  vows  ? — But,  oh,  the  faithless  man ! 
He  slights  me  !    drives  me  to  extremities  !— 
However, 

'11  stay,  Cleone,  to  perplex  their  loves ; 
I'll  stay,  till  by  an  open  breach  of  contract, 
I  make  him  hateful  to  the  Greeks.    Already 
Their  vengeance  have  I  drawn  upon  the  son, 
Their  second  embassy  shall  claim  the  mother 
I  will  redouble  all  my  griefs  upon  her  ! 

Cleo.  Ah,  Madam,  whither  does  your  rage 

transport  you  ? 

Andromache,  alas  !  is  innocent. 
A  woman  plung'd  in  sorrow ;  dead  to  love : 
And  when  she  thinks  on  Pyrrhus,  'tis  with 
horror. 

Her.  Would  I  had  done  so  too  ! — He   had 

not  then 

Betray'd  my  easy  faith— But  I,  alas  ! 
Discover'd  all  the  fondness  of  my  soul ! 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  passion  to  him, 
Nor  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  sincere  : 
My  eyes,  my  tongue,  my  actions  spoke  my 
heart. 

Cleo.  Well  might  you  speak  without  reserve 

to  one 
Engaged  to  you  by  solemn  oaths  and  treaties. 

Her.    His  ardour,  too,  was  an  excuse  to 

mine : 

With  other  eyes  he  saw  me  then  !— Cleone, 
Thou  may'st  remember,  every  thing  conspir'd 

TY&  fflvniir  him  •    mv  f&t\iav'a  •»*'••  <-*»•.,,-  ,»lirM  . 


\_ACT  II. 
Some  hidden  power 


[Aside. 
But  ere 


Would  hear  my  final  doom  pronounc'd  by  you — 

What  dol  say 1  do  already  hear  it ! 

My  doom  is  fix'd  :  I  read  it  in  your  eyes. 
Her.  Will  you  then  still  despair?  be  still 
suspicious  ?  [cruel  ? 

What  have  I  done  ?   Wherein  have  1   been 
'Tis  true,  you  find  me  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus  : 
But  'twas  my  royal  father  sent  me  hither. 
And  who  can  tell  but  I  have  shared  your 

griefs  ? 

Have  I  ne'er  wept  in  secret  ?  Never  wish'd 
To  see  Orestes  ? 

Orest.  Wish'd  to  see  Orestes  ! 

Oh  joy  !  oh  ecstasy  !  My  soul's  intranc'd  ! 
Oh,    charming  princess  !    Oh,    transcendent 

maid  ! 
My  utmost  wish  !— Thus,  thus  let  me  express 

My  boundless  thanks  ! 1  never  was  unhap- 

Am  I  Orestes  ?  rpy_. 

Her.  You  are  Orestes, 

The  same  unalter'd,  generous,  faithful  lover: 
The  prince  whom  1  esteem,  whom  I  lament, 
And  whom  I  fain  would  teach  my  heart  to 

love! 
Orest.    Ay,  there  it  is!— I   have  but  your 

esteem, 
While  Pyrrhus  has  your  heart ! 

Her.  Believe  me,  prince, 
Were  you  as  Pyrrhus,  I  should  hate  you  ! 

Orest.  No  !— — 

I  should  be  bless'd  !  I  should  be  lov'd  as  he  is  ! 
Yet  all  this  while  I  die  by  your  disdain, 
While  he  neglects  your  charms  and  courts 

another. 
Her.  And  who  has  told  you,  prince,  that 

I'm  neglected  ? 

Has  Pyrrhus   said (Oh,  I   shall  go  dis 
tracted  !) 

Has  Pyrrhus  told  you  so  ? Or  is  it  you, 

Who  think  thus  meanly  of  me  ? Sir,  per 
haps, 

All  do  not  judge  like  you  ! 

Orest.  Madam,  go  on  ! 

Insult  me  still :  I'm  used  to  bear  your  scorn. 
Her.    Why  am  I  told  how  Pyrrhus  loves 

or  hates  ? 

—Go,  prince,   and  arm   the   Greeks  against 
the  rebel ;  [towns  ; 

Let   them    lay  waste  his   country;    raze  his 
Destroy  his  fleets  ;  his  palaces  ;— himself  !— 
Go,  prince,  and  tell  me  then  how  much  1  love 

him. 

Orest.  To  hasten  his  destruction,  come  your 
self; 

And  work  your  royal  father  to  his  ruin. 
Her.  Meanwhile  he  weds  Andromache ! 
Qrett.  Ah,  princess  ! 
What  is'tl  hear? 

Her.  What  infamy  for  Greece, 
If  he  should  wed  a  Phrygian,  and  a  captive  ! 
Orest.  Is  this  your  hatred,  Madam?— 'Tis 

in  vain 

To  hide  your  passion  ;  every  thing  betrays  it : 
Your  looks,  your  speech,  your  anger  :   nay, 

your  silence ; 

Your  love  appears  in  all ;  your  secret  flame 
Breaks   out   the  more,  the  more  you    would 

conceal  it. 
Her.   Your  jealousy   perverts  my  meaning 

Still,  [quiet"; 

And  wrests  each  circumstance  to  your  dis- 
My  very  hate  is  constru'd  into  fondness. 
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OresMmpute  my  fears,  if  groundless,  to  my 

love. 
Her.  Then  hear  me  prince.    Obedience  to  a 

father 
First   brought    me    hither ;    and    the    same 

obedience 

Detains  me  here,  till  Pyrrhus  drive  me  hence, 
Or  my  offended  father  shall  recall  me. 
Tell  this  proud  king,  that  Menelaus  scorns 
To  match  his  daughter  with  a  foe  of  Greece  ; 
Bid  him  resign  Astyanax,  or  me. 
If  he  persists  to  guard  the  hostile  boy, 
Hermione  embarks  with  you  for  Sparta. 

[Exit  HERMIONE  and  CLEONE. 
Orest.   Then  is  Orestes  bless'd !    My  griefs 

are  fled ! 

Fled  like  a  dream ! — Methinks  I  tread  in  air  ! 
Pyrrhus,  euamour'd  of  his  captive  queen, 
Will  thank  me  if  I  take  her  rival  hence : 
He  looks  not  on  the  princess  with  my  eyes  ! 
Surprising  happiness  ! — Unlook'd-forjoy  ! 
Never  let  love  despair ! — the  prize  is  mine  ! 
Be  smooth  ye  seas  !  and  ye  propitious  winds, 
Breathe  from  Epirus  to  the  Spartan  coasts ! 
I  Jong  to  view  the  sails  unfurl'd! — But,  see  ! 
Pyrrhus  approaches  in  a  happy  hour. 

Enter  PYRRHCS,  and  PHOENIX. 

P    .  I  was  in  pain  to  find  you,  prince.    My 

warm 

Ungovern'd  temper  would  not  let  me  weigh 
The  importance  of  your  embassy,  and  hear 

You  argue  for  my  good. 1  was  to  blame. 

1  since  have  pois'd  your  reasons  ;  and  I  thank 
My  good  allies  :  their  care  deserves  my  thanks. 
You  have  convinc'd  me  that  the  weal  of 

Greece, 

My  father's  honour,  and  my  own  repose, 
Demand  that  Hector's  race  should  be  destroyed. 
I  shall  deliver  up  Abtyanax; 
And  you,  yourself  shall  bear  the  victim  hence. 
Orest.  If  you  approve  it,  Sir,  and  are  con 
tent 

To  spill  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  child  ; 
The  offended  Greeks,  no.  doubt,  will  be  ap- 

peas'd. 

Pyr.  Closer  to  strain  the  knot  of  our  alliance, 
I  have  determin'd  to  espouse  Hermione. 
You  come  in  time  to  grace  our  nuptial  rites  : 
In  you  the  kings  of  Greece  will  all  be  present ; 
And  you  have  right  to  personate  her  father, 
As  his  ambassador,  and  brother's  son  : 
Go,  prince,  renew  your  visit ;  tell  Hermione, 
To-morrow  I  receive  her  from  your  hands. 
Orest.  [Aside.']  Ofc,  change  of  fortune  !  Oh, 
undone  Orestes?  [Exit. 

Pyr.  Well,  Phoenix,   am  1  still  a  slave  to 

love? 

What  think'st  thou  now?  Am  I  myself  again? 
Phcen.   'Tis  as  it  should  be :  this  discovers 

Pyrrhus  ; 

Shows  all  the  hero.     Now  you  are  yourself! 
The  son,  the  rival  of  the  great  Achilles  !  t 
.  Greece  will  applaud  you  ;  and  the  world  con 
fess, 

Pyrrhus  has  conquer'd  Ti'oy  a  second  time  ! 
Pyr.   Nay,   Phoenix,   now  I  but  begin  to 

triumph : 

I  never  was  a  conqueror  'till  now  ! 
Believe  me,  a  whole  host,  a  war  of  foes, 
May    sooner    be   subdued    than    love.      Oh, 
Phoenix,  [rag'd, 

What  ruin  have  I  shunn'd  !  The  Greeks,  en- 
Hung  o'er  me,   like  a  gathering  storm,  and 

soon 
Had  burst  in  thunder  on  my  head,  while  1 


Abandon'd  duty,  empire,  honour,  all,  [look 
To  please  a  thankless  woman  ! — One  kind 
rlad  quite  undone  me  ! 

Phcen.  Oh,  my  royal  master  ! 
The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  her  cruel. 
Pyr.  Thou  saw'st  with  how  much  scorn  she 

treated  me  ! 

When  I  permitted  her  to  see  her  son, 
rhop'd  it  might  have  work'd  her  to  my  wishes, 
["went  to  see  the  mournful  interview,      [sion. 
And  found  her  bath'd  in  tears  and  lost  in  pas- 
Wild  with  distress,    a   thousand   times  she 

call'd 
On  Hector's  name:    and  when  I  spoke  in 

comfort, 

And  promis'd  my  protection  to  her  son,  [tor  t 
She  kiss'd  the  boy  ;  and  call'd  again  on  Hec- 
Then  strain'd  him  in  her  arms;  and  cried, 

'Tis  he  ! 

'Tis  he  himself!  his  eyes,  his  every  feature ! 
His  very  frown,  and  his  stern  look  already  ! 
'Tis  he  :  'Tis  my  lov'd  lord  whom  I  embrace ; 
Does  she  then  think,  that  I  preserve  the  boy 
To  soothe  and  keep  alive  her  flame  for  Hec 
tor? 
Phcen.  No  doubt  she  does,  and  thinks  you 

favour'd  in  it ; 

But  let  her  go,  for  an  ungrateful  woman  ! 
Pyr.   I  know  the   thoughts  of   her  proud 

stubborn  heart : 

Vain  of  her  charms,  and  insolent  in  beauty, 
She  mocks  my  rage ;  and  when  it  threatens 

loudest, 

Expects  'twill  soon  be  humbled  into  love. 
But  we  shall  change  our  parts ;  and  she  shall 

find, 

I  can  be  deaf,  like  her ;  and  steel  my  heart 
She's  Hector's  widow ;  1  Achilles'  son  ! 
Pyrrhus  is  born  to  hate  Andromache. 

Phcen.  My  royal  master  talk  of  her  no  more  ; 
[  do  not  like  this  anger.    Your  Hermione 
Should  now  engross  your  thoughts.    'Tis  time 

to  see  her  ; 

'Tis  time  you  should  prepare  the  nuptial  rites ; 
And  not  rely  upon  a  rival's  care  : 
It  may  be  dangerous. 

Pyr.  But  tell  me,  Phoenix, 
Dost  thou  not  think,  the  proud  Andromache 
Will  be  enrag'd  when  I  shall  wed  the  prin 
cess? 
Phcen.  Why  does  Andromache  still  haunt 

your  thoughts  ? 

What  is't  to  you,  be  she  enrag'd  or  pleas 'd? 
Let  her  name  perish  :  think  of  her  no  more  ! 
Pyr.  No,  Phoenix  !— I  have  been  too  gentle 
with  her,  [sentment : 

I've  check'd  my  wrath,  and  stifled  my  re- 
She  knows  not  yet  to  what  degree  I  hate  her. 

Let  us  return  ; I'll  brave  her  to  her  face  : 

I'll  give  my  anger  its  free  course  against  her. 
Thou  shalt  see,  Phoenix,  how  I'll  break  her 

pride  ! 
Phcen.    Oh,   go  not,  Sir! — There's  ruin    in 

her  eyes, 
You  do  not  know  your  strength :  you'll  fall 

before  her ; 

Adore  her  beauty,  and  revive  her  scorn. 
Pyr.    That  were  indeed   a  most  unmanly 

weakness  ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  me,  Phoenix  ! 

Phcen.  Ah,  my  prince! 
You  are  still  struggling  in  the  toi's  of  love. 
Pyr.  Canst  thou  then  think  I  love  this  \vo- 

man  still ! 

One  who  repays  my  passion  with  disdain  ! 
A  stranger,  captive,  friendless  and  forlorn  ; 
She  and  her  darling  son  within  my  power  • 
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His  life  a  forfeit  to  the  Greeks :  Yet  I 
Preserve  her  son ;  would  take  her  to  my  throne; 
Would    fight  her   battles,    and   avenge    her 

•wrongs  : 

And  all  this  while  she  treats  me  as  her  foe  ! 
Phcen.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  re- 
veng'd.  ,  .,„ 

Pyr.  Yes:— and  I'll  show  my  power! 
give  her  cause 

To  hate  me !  her  Astyanax  shall  die. 

What  tears  will  then  be  shed !  How  will  she 

then, 

In  bitterness  of  heart,  reproach  my  name  ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione  :— Twill  stab  her  to  the  heart ! 
Phcen.  Alas  !  you  threaten  like  a  lover  still ! 
Pyr.  Phoenix,  excuse  the  struggle  of  my 

soul: 

'Tis  the  last  effort  of  expiring  love. 
Phcen.  Then  hasten,  Sir,  to  see  the  Spartan 

princess ; 
And  turn  the  bent  of  your  desires  on  her. 

Pyr.  Oh  !  'tis  a  heavy  task  to  conquer  love, 
And  wean  the  soul  from  her  accustom'd  fond 
ness,  dow. 
But,  come :— A  long  farewell  to  Hector's  wi- 
'Tis  with  a  secret  pleasure  I  look  back^ 
And  see  the  many  dangers  I  have  pass'd. 
The  merchant  thus,  in  dreadful  tempests  toss  d, 
Thrown  by  the  waves  on  some  unlook'd  for 

coast, 

Oft  turns  and  sees,  with  a  delighted  eye, 
'Midst  rocks  and  shelves  the  broken  bill 

fly! 

And  while  the  outrageous  winds  the  deep  de 
form, 
Smiles  on  the  tumult,  and  enjoys  the  storm 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  111. 
SCENE   7. 

PYLADES  and  ORESTES. 

Pyl.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  compose  your 

ruffled  mind, 

And  moderate  your  rage  ! 
Ores*,.  No,  Pylades ! 

This  is  no  time  for  counsel. ,1  am  deaf. 

Talk  not  of  reason  !  I  have  been  too  patient. 
Life  is  not  worth  my  care.    My  soul  grow 

desperate. 
I'll  bear  her  off,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

I'll  force  her  from  his  arms  : By  Heaven 

will! 
Pyl.  Well,  'tis  agreed,  my  friend :— We'l 

force  her  hence, 

But  still  consider,  we  are  in  Epirus. 
The  court,  the  guards,  Hermione  herself, 
The  very  air  we  breathe,  belongs  to  Pyrrhus. 
Good  gods!   what  tempted  you  to  seek  he 

here? 
Orest.  Lost  to  myself,  I  knew  not  what 

did! 

My  purposes  were  wild.    Perhaps  I  came 
To  menace  Pyrrhus,  and  upbraid  the  woman 
Pyl.  This  violence  of  temper  may  prove  fata 
Orest.  It  must  be  more  than  man  to  bea 

these  shocks, 

These  outrages  of  fate,  with  temper  ! 
He  tells  me  that  he  weds  Hermione ; 
And  will  to-morrow  take  her  from  my  hand ! — 
My  hand  shall  sooner  tear  the  tyrant's  heart ! — 
Pyl.  Your  passion  blinds  you,  Sir  ;  he's  n 

to  blame. 

Could  you  but  look  into  the  soul  of  Pyrrhus, 
Perhaps,  you'd  find  it  tortur'd,  like  your  own 


Orest.  No,  Pylades !   Tis  all  design— His 

pride, 

o  triumph  over  me,  has  chang'd  his  love, 
he  fair  Hermione,  before  1  came, 
n  all  her  bloom  of  beauty  was  neglected. 
lh,  cruel  gods !  I  thought  her  all  my  own  ! 
he  was  consenting  to  return  to  Sparta  : 
ler  heart,  divided  betwixt  rage  and  love, 
Vas  on  the  wing  to  take  its  leave  of  Pyrrhus. 
he  heard  my  sighs  ;  she  pitied  my  complaints ; 
he  prais'd  my  constancy ; The  least  in 
difference 
>om  this  proud  king,    had   made    Orestes 

happy. 

Pyj,.  So  your  fond  heart  believes  ! 
Orest.  Did  1  not  see 
Her  hate,  her  rage,  her  indignation  rise 
Against  the  ungrateful  man  ? 

Pyl.  Believe  me,  prince, 
Twas  then  she  lov'd  him  most !  Had  Pyrrhus 
left  her,  [stay. 

he  would  have  form'd  some  new  pretext  to 
ake  my  advice,  think  not  to  force  her  hence  ; 
iut  fly  yourself  from  her  destructive  charms. 
ler  soul  is  link'd  to  Pyrrhus  :  Were  she  yours, 
She  would  reproach  you  still,  and  still  regret 

ler  disappointed  nuptials. 

Orest.  Talk  no  more  ! 

cannot  bear  the  thought !  She  must  be  mine ! 
Did  Pyrrhus  carry  thunder  in  his  hand, 
['d  stand  the  bolt,  and  challenge  all  his  fury, 

Ere  I  resign'd  Hermione. By  force 

L'll  snatch  her  hence,  and  bear  her  to  my  ships; 
Have  we  forgot  her  mother  Helen's  rape  ? 
Pyl.  Will  then  Orestes  turn  a  ravisher  ! 
And  blot  his  embassy  ? 
Orest.  Oh,  Pylades ! 

My  grief  weighs  heavy  on  me : — 'Twill  dis 
tract  me ! 

Oh  leave  me  to  myself ! Let  not  thy  friend 
ship 

Involve  thee  in  my  woes.    Too  long  already, 
Top  long  hast  thou  been  punish'd  for  my  crimes. 

It  is  enough,  my  friend  ! It  is  enough  ! 

Let  not  thy  generous  love  betray  thee  farther : 

The  gods  have  set  me  as  their  mark  to  empty 

Their  quivers  on  me. — Leave  me  to  myself. 

Mine  be  the  danger:  mine  the  enterprize. 

All  I  request  of  thee  is  to  return, 

And  in  my  place  convey  Astyanax 

(As  Pyrrhus  has  consented)  into  Greece. 

Go,  Pylades 

Pyl.  Lead  on,  my  friend,  lead  on  ! 
Let  us  bear  off  Hermione  !  No  toil, 
No  danger  can  deter  a  friend  : — Lead  on  ! 
Draw  up  the  Greeks  ;  summon  your  numerous 

train  : 

The  ships  are  ready  and  the  wind  sets  fair : 
There  eastward  lies  the  sea;  the  rolling  waves 
Break  on  those  palace-stairs.    I  know  each 

pass, 

Each  avenue  and  outlet  of  the  court 
This  very  night  we'll  carry  her  on  board.    • 

Orest.  Thou  art  too  good! 1  trespass  on 

thy  friendship, 

But,  oh  !  excuse  a  wretch,  whom  no  man  pities, 
Except  thyself:  one  just  about  to  lose 
The  treasure  of  his  soul :  whom  all  mankind 
Conspire  to  hate,  and  one  who  hates  himself. 
When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee? 
Pyl.  The  question  is  unkind. — But  now  re 
member 

To  keep  your  counsels  close,  and  hide  your 
thoughts ; 

Let  not  Hermione  suspect — No  more 

I  see  her  coming,  Sir • 

Orest.  Away,  my  friend ; 
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I  am  adris'd  ;  my  all  depends  upon  it. 

[Exit  PYLADES. 

Enter  HERMIONE  and  CLEONE. 

Orest.  Madam,  your  orders  are  obey'd;   I 
have  seen  [you. 

Pyrrhus,  my  rival ;  and  have  gain'd  him  for 
The  king  resolves  to  wed  you. 

Her.  So  I  am  told  : 

And  farther,  I'm  inform'd  that  you,  Orestes, 
Are  to  dispose  me  for  the  intended  marriage. 
Orest.    And  are  you,  Madam,  willing  to 

comply? 

Her.  Could  1  imagine  Pyrrhus  lov'dme  still? 
After  so  long  delays,  who  would  have  thought 
His  hidden  flames  would  show  themselves  at 

last, 

And  kindle  in  his  breast,  when  mine  expir'd  ? 
I  can  suppose,  with  you,  he  fears  the  Greeks  ; 
That  it  is  interest,  and  not  love,  directs  him ; 
And  that  my  eyes  had  greater  power  o'er  you. 
Orest.  No,  princess,  no  !  it  is  too  plain  he 

loves  you. 

Your  eyes  do  what  they  will,  and  cannot  fail 
To  gain  a  conquest,  where  you  wish  they 

should ; 
Her.  What  can  I  do  ?  alas !  my  faith  ispro- 

mis'd. 

Can  I  refuse  what  is  not  mine  to  give  ? 
A  princess  is  not  at  her  choice  to  love  ; 
All  we  have  left  us  is  a  blind  obedience : 
And  yet,  you  see,  how  far  I  had  complied, 
And  made  my  duty  yield  to  your  entreaties. 
Orest.  Ah,  cruel  maid!   you  knew — but  I 

have  done. 

All  have  a  right  to  please  themselves  in  love : 
I  blame  not  you.     'Tis  true,  I  hop'd;— but 


you 


Are  mistress  of  your  heart,  and  I'm  content. 
7Tis  fortune  is  my  enemy,  not  you. 
But,  Madam,  I  shall  spare  you  farther  pain 
On  this  uneasy  theme,  and  take  my  leave. 

[Exit. 
Her.  Cleone,  couldst  thou  think  he'd  be  so 

calm: 
Cleo  Madam,  his  silent  grief  sits  heavy  on 

him. 

He's  to  be  pitied.    His  too  eager  love 
Has  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction, 
His  threats  have  wrought  this  change  of  mind 

in  Pyrrhus. 
Her.  Dost  thou  think  Pyrrhus  capable  of 

fear ! 

Whom  should  the  intrepid  Pyrrhus  fear  ?  the 
Greeks  ?  [quest, 

Did  he  not  lead  their  harass'd  troops  to  con- 
When  they  despair'd,  when  they  retir'd  from 

Troy, 

And  sought  for  shelter  in  their  burning  fleets 
Did  he  not  then  supply  his  father's  place  ! 
No,  my  Cleone,  he  is  above  constraint ; 
He  acts  unforc'd;    and  where  he  weds  h 

loves. 
Cleo.    Oh,  that  Orestes  had   remain'd  in 

Greece  ! 

I  fear  to-morrow  will  prove  fatal  to  him. 
Her.    Wilt  thou   discourse  of  nothing  bu 

Orestes  ? 

Pyrrhus  is  mine  again  !— Is  mine  for  ever  ! 
Oh,  my  Cleone  !  1  am  wild  with  joy  ! 
Pyrrhus,  the  bold !    the  brave !    the  godliL 

Pyrrhus ! 

— O,  I  could  tell  thee  numberless  exploits, 
And  tire  thee  with  his  battles— Oh  Cleone— 
Cleo*  Madam,  conceal  your  joy — I  see  An 
dromache : 


he  weeps,  and  comes  to  speak  her  sorrows  to 

you. 
Her.  1  would  indulge  the  gladness  of  my 

heart ! 
Let  us  retire  :  her  grief  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Andr.   Ah,  Madam  !    whither,  whither  do 

you  fly  ? 
Where  can  your  eyes  behold  a  sight  more 

pleasing 

"ban  Hector's  widow  suppliant  and  in  tears  ? 
come  not  an  alarm'd,  a  jealous  foe, 
?o  envy  you  the  heart  your  charms  have  won : 
?he  only  man  I  sought  to  please  is  gone  ; 
Kill'd  in  my  sight,  by  an  inhuman  hand. 
Hector  first  taught  me  love  ;  which  my  fond 

heart 

Shall  ever  cherish,  till  we  meet  in  death, 
iut,  oh,  1  have  a  son  ! — And  you,  one  day, 
>Vill  be  no  stranger  to  a  mother's  fondness  : 
But  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  ever  know 
A  mother's  sorrow  for  an  only  son. 
rler  joy,  her  bliss,  her  last  surviving  comfort ! 
When  every  hour  she  trembles  for  his  life  ! 
Your  power  o'er  Pyrrhus  may  relieve  my 

fears. 

Alas,  what  danger  is  there  in  a  child, 
Sav'd  from  the  wreck  of  a  whole  ruin'd  em 
pire? 

Let  me  go  hide  him  in  some  desert  isle  : 
You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition  : 
All  he  can  learn  of  me,  will  be  to  weep. 
Her.   Madam,  'tis   easy  to  conceive  your 

grief : 

But  it  would  ill  become  me,  to  solicit 
In  contradiction  to  my  father's  will : 
Tis  he  who  urges  to  destroy  your  son. 
Madam,  if  Pyrrhus  must  be  wrought  to  pity, 
No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourself; 
If  you  gain  him,  I  shall  comply  of  course. 

[Exit  HER.  and  CLEONE. 
Andr.  Didst  thou  not  mind  with  what  dis 
dain  she  spoke  ? 

Youth  and  prosperity  have  made  her  vain ; 
She  has  not  seen  the  fickle  turns  of  life. 
Cepk.  Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I'd  take  her 

counsel ! 

I'd  speak  my  own  distress  ;  one  look  from  you 

Will  vanquish  Pyrrhus,  and    confound  the 

Greeks—  [sion. 

See,  where  he  comes — Lay  hold  on  this  occa- 

Enter  PYRRHUS  and  PHOENIX. 

Pyr.  Where  is  the  princess  ?— Did  you  not 

inform  me 

Hermione  was  here  ?  [To  PHCENIX. 

Phcen.  I  thought  so,  Sir. 
Andr.  Thou  seest  what  mighty  power  my 

eyes  have  on  him  !  [To  CEPH. 

Pyr.  What  says  she,  Phoenix? 
Andr.  I  have  no  hope  left ! 
Phcen.  Let  us  begone:    Hermione  .expects 

¥)U. 
or  Heaven's  sake,  Madam,   break 
this  sullen  silence. 

Andr.  My  child's  already  promis'd 

Ceph.  But  not  given. 

Andr.  No,  no !  my  tears  are  vain !  his  doom 

is  fix'd ! 

Pyr.  See  if  she  deigns  to  cast  one  look  upon 
Proud  woman  !  fus  • 

Andr.  I  provoko  him  by  my  presence. 
Let  us  retire. 
Pyr.  Come  let  us  satisfy 
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The  Greeks ;  and  give  them  up  this  Phrygian 

boy. 
Andr.  Ah,  Sir!  recall  those  words— What 

have  you  said ! 

If  you  give  up  my  son,  Oh,  give  up  me  !— 
You,  who  so  many  times  have  sworn  me  friend 
ship  :  [me  ? 
Oh,  Heavens  !— will  you  not  look  with  pity  on 
Is  there  iio  hope  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  pardon  ? 
Pyr.  Phoenix  will  answer  you  :  my  word  is 

past. 

Andr.  You,  who  would  brave  so  many  dan 
gers  for  me. 

Pyr.  1  was  your  lover  then  :  I  now  am  free. 
To  favour  you,  I  might  have  spar'd  his  life  : 
But  you  would  ne'er  vouchsafe  to  ask  it  of  me. 
Now,  'tis  too  late. 

Andr.  Ah,  Sir,  you  understood 
My  tears,  my  wishes,  which  I  durst  not  utter, 
Afraid  of  a  repulse.    Oh,  Sir,  excuse 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,   that  checks  my 

soul. 

You  know,  alas !  I  was  not  born  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a  master. 

Pyr.  No  !  in  your  heart  you  curse  me  !  you 

disdain 

My  generous  flame,  and  scorn  to  be  oblig'd ! 
This  very  son,  this  darling  of  your  soul, 
"Would  be  less  dear,  did  I  preserve  him  for 

you. 

Your  anger,  your  aversion  fall  on  rne  ; 
You  hate  me  more  than  the  whole  league  of 


Greece : 


[ments. 


But  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  great  resent- 

Let  us  go,  Phoenix,  and  appease  the  Greeks. 
Andr.  Then,  let  me  die !  and  let  me  go  to 
Hector, 

,    Ceph.  But,  Madam 

Andr.  What  can  I  do  more  !  The  tyrant 

Sees  my  distraction,  and  insults  my  tears. 

[To  CEPH. 

—Behold  how  low  you  have  reduc'd  a  queen ! 

These  eyes  have  seen  my  country  laid  in  ashes ; 

My  kindred  fall  in  war ;  my  father  slain  ; 

My  husband  dragg'd  in  his  own  blood ;  my 
son 

Condemn'd  to  bondage,  and  myself  a  slave  ; 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  unheard  of  woes, 

'Twas  some  relief  to  find  myself  your  captive ; 

And  that  my  son,  deriv'd  from  ancient  kings, 

Since  he  must  serve,  had  Pyrrhus  for  his  mas 
ter. 

When  Priam  kneel'dthe  great  Achilles  wept: 

I  hop'd  I  should  not  find  his  son  less  noble. 

I  thought  the  brave  were  still  the  most  com 
passionate. 

Oh,  do  not,  Sir,  divide  me  from  my  child  ! 

If  he  must  die 

Pyr.  Phoenix,  withdraw  awhile. 

[Exit  PH<ENIX. 

Kise,  Madam — let  you  may  preserve  your 

I  find  whenever  I  provoke  your  tears,      [son. 

I  furnish  you  with  arms  against  myself. 

I  thought  my  hatred  fix'd  before  I  saw  you. 

Oh,  turn  your  eyes  upon  me  while  I  speak  ! 

And  see,  if  you  discover  in  my  looks 

An  angry  judge,  or  an  obdurate  foe. 

Why  will  you  force  me  to  desert  your  cause  ? 

In  your  son's  name  I  beg  we  may  be  friends  ; 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  secure  his  life  ! 

Must  I  turn  suppliant  for  him?    Think,  oh 
think, 

'Tis  the  last  time,  you  both  may  yet  be  happy  ! 

I  know  the  ties  I  break  ;  the  foes  I  arm : 

I  wrong  Hermiorie  ;  I  send  her  hence  ; 

And  with  her  diadem  I  bind  your  brows. 

Consider  well ;  for  'tis  of  moment  to  you  ! 


Choose  to  be  wretched,  Madam,  or  a  queen. 
My  soul,  consum'd  with  a  whole  year's  de 
spair, 

Can  bear  no  longer  these  perplexing  doiibts  ; 
Enough  of  sighs,  and  tears,  and  threats  I've 

tried ; 

I  know,  if  I'm  depriv'd  of  you  I  die  : 
But  oh,  I  die,  if  1  wait  longer  for  you  ! 
I  leave  you  to  your  thoughts.  When  I  return, 
We'll  to  the  temple ;  there  you'll  find  your 

son; 

And  there  be  crown'd,  or  give  Jiim  up  for  ever. 

[Exit. 

Ceph.  I  told  you,  Madam,  that,  in  spite  of 

Greece,  [tune. 

You  would  o'er-rule  the  malice  of  your  for- 

Andr.  Alas !  Cephisa,  what  have  I  obtain'd  ! 
Only  a  poor  short  respite  for  my  son. 

Ceph.  You  have  enough  approv'd  your  faith 

to  Hector ; 

To  be  reluctant  still  would  be  a  crime. 
He  would  himself  persuade  you  to  comply. 

Andr.  How — wouldstthou  give  me  Pyrrhus 
for  a  husband  ? 

Ceph.  Think  you  'twill  please  the  ghost  of 
your  dead  husband,  # 

That  you  should  sacrifice  his  son  ?  Consider, 
Pyrrhus  once  more  invites  you  to  a  throne  ; 
Turns  all  his  power  against  the  foes  of  Troy  ; 
Remembers  not  Achilles  was  his  father  ; 
Retracts  his  conquest,  and  forgets  his  hatred. 

Andr.  But  how  can  I  forget  it  ?  How  can  I 
Forget  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour  ; 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites  ;  and  vilely  dragg'd, 
A  bloody  corse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 
Can  I  forget  the  good  old  king  his  father, 
Slain  in  my  presence  ;  at  the  altar  slain  ! 
Which  vainly,  for  protection,  he  embrac'd? 
Hast  thou  forgot  that  dreadful  night,  Cephisa, 
When  a  whole  people  fell  ?  Methinks  1  see 
Pyrrhus  enrag  d,  and  breathing  vengeance, 

enter 

Amidst  the  glare  of  burning  palaces  ; 
I  see  him  hew  his  passage  through  my  broth 
ers  ; 

And,  bath'd  in  blood,  lay  all  my  kindred  waste. 
Think  in  this  scene  of  horror,  what  I  suffer'd  ! 
This  is  the  courtship  I  receiv'd  from  Pyrrhus  ; 
And  this  the  husband  thou  wouldst  give  me  ! 

No, 
We  both  will  perish  first !  I'll  ne'er  consent. 

Ceph.  Since  you  resolve  Astyanax  shall  die, 
Haste  to  the  temple,  bid  your  son  farewell. 
Why  do  you  tremble,  Madam  ? 

Andr.  O  Cephisa! 

Thou  hast  aAvakened  all  the  mother  in  me. 
How  can  I  bid  farewell  to  the  dear  child, 
The  pledge,  the  image  of  my  rnuch-lov'd  lord ! 
Alas,  I  call  to  mind  the  fatal  day, 
When  his  too  forward  courage  led  him  forth 
To  seek  Achilles. 

Ceph.  Oh,  the  unhappy  hour  ! 
'Twas  then  Troy  fell,  and  all  her  gods  forsook 
her. 

Andr.   That  morn,    Cephisa,  that  ill-fated 

morn, 

My  husband  bid  thee  bring  Astyanax ; 
He  took  him  in  his  arms  ;  and,  as  I  wept, 
My  wife,  my  dear  Andromache  said  he, 
(Heaving  with  stifled  sighs  to  see  me  weep) 
What  fortune  may  attend  my  arms,  the  gods 
Alone  can  tell.    To  thee  I  give  the  boj  ; 
Preserve  him  as  the  token  of  our  loves  ! 
If  I  should  fall,  let  him  not  miss  his  sire 
While  thou  surviv'st ;  but  by  thy  tender  care 
Let  the  son  see  that  thou  didst  love  his  fa 
ther. 
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Ceph.  And  will  you  throw  away  a  life  so 

precious  ? 

At  once  extirpate  all  the  Trojan  line  ? 
Andr.  Inhuman  king  !  What  has  he  done  to 

suffer? 

If  I  neglect  your  vows,  is  he  to  blame  ? 
Has  he  reproach'd  you  with  his  slaughter'd 

kindred  ? 

Can  he  resent  those  ills  he  does  not  know  ? 
But,  oh  !  while  I  deliberate  he  dies.        [thee  ; 
No,  no,  thou  must  not  die  while  I  can  save 
Oh  !  let  me  find  out  Pyrrhus— Oh,  Cephisa  ! 
Do  thou  go  find  him. 

Ceph.  What  must  1  say  to  him  ? 
Andr.  Tell  him  I  love  my  son  to  such  ex 
cess— 
But  dost  thou  think  he  means  the  child  shall 

die? 
Can  love  rejected  turn  to  so  much  rage  ? 

Ceph.  Madam,  he'll  soon  be  here Resolve 

on  something. 

Andr.  Well  then,  assure  him— 
Ceph.  Madam,  of  your  love  ? 
Andr.  Alas,  thou  know'st  it  is  not  in  my 

power. 

Oh,  my  dead  lord  !  Oh,  Priam's  royal  house  ! 
Oh,  my  Astyanax  !  At  what  a  price 
Thy  mother  buys  thee  ! — Let  us  go. 

Ceph.  But  whither? 

And  what  does  your  unsettled  heart  resolve? 
Andr.  Come,  my  Cephisa,  let  us  go  together, 
To  the  sad  monument  which  I  have  rais'd 
To  Hector's  shade  ;  where  in  the  sacred  urn 
The  ashes  of  the  hero  lie  inclos'd  ; 
The  dear  remains  which  I  have  sav'd  from 

Troy; 

There  let  me  weep,  there  summon  to  my  aid, 
With  pious  rites,  my  Hector's  awful  shade  ; 
Let  him  be  witness  to  my  doubts,  my  fears, 
My  agonizing  heart,  my  flowing  tears  : 
Oh  !  may  he  rise  in  pity  from  his  tomb, 
And  fix  his  wretched  son's  uncertain  doom. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Ceph.  Bless'd  be  the  tomb  of  Hector,  that  in 
spires 

These  pious  thoughts  :  or  is  it  Hector's  self, 
That  prompts  you  to  preserve  your  son  !  'Tis 
Who  still  presides  o'er  ruin'd  Troy ;  'tis  he  [he 
Who  urges  Pyrrhus  to  restore  Astyanax. 
Andr.  Pyrrhus  has  said  he  will  j  and  thou 

hast  heard  him 
Just  now  renew  the  oft-repeated  promise. 

Ceph.  Already  in  the  transports  of  his  heart, 
He  gives  you  up  his  kingdom,  his  allies, 
And  thinks  himself  o'erpaid  for  all  in  you. 

Andr.  I  think  I  may  rely  upon  his  promise ; 
And  yet  my  heart  is  overcharged  with  grief. 
Ceph.  Why  should  you  grieve  ?  You  see  he 

bids  defiance 

To  all  the  Greeks ;  and  to  protect  your  son 
Against  their  rage,  has  plac'd  his  guards  about 

him ; 

Leaving  himself  defenceless  for  his  sake  : 
But,  Madam,  think,  the  coronation  pomp 
Will  soon  demand  your  presence  in  the  temple : 
Tis  time  you  lay  aside  these  mourning  weeds. 
.     Andr.  I  will  be  there ;  but  first  would  see 

my  son. 
Ceph.  Madam,  you  need  not  now  be  anxious 

for  him, 
He  will  be  always  with  you,  all  your  own, 


To  lavish  the  whole  mother's  fondness  on  him. 
What  a  delight  to  train  beneath  your  eye, 
A  son,  who  grows  no  longer  up  in  bondage  ! 
A  son,  in  whom  a  race  of  kings  revives  : 
But,  Madam,  you  are  sad,  and  wrapp'd   in 

thought, 

As  if  you  relish'd  not  your  happiness. 
Andr.  Oh,  I  must  see  my  son  once  more, 

Cephisa ! 
Ceph.   Madam,  he  now  will  be  no  more  a 

captive ; 

Your  visits  may  be  frequent  as  you  please. 
To-morrow  you  may  pass  the  live-long  day— 
Andr.  To-morrow  !    Oh,  Cephisa  ! — But  no 

more  ! 

Cephisa,  I  have  always  found  thee  faithful: 
A  load   of  care  weighs  down  my  drooping 

heart. 
Ceph.  Oh !   that  'twere  possible'  for  me  to 

ease  you. 
Andr.  I  soon  shall  exercise  thy  long-tried 

faith. 

Meanwhile  I  do  conjure  thee,  my  Cephisa, 
Thou  take  no  notice  of  my  present  trouble  : 
And  when  I  shall  disclose  my  secret  purpose, 
That  thou  be  punctual  to  perform  my  will. 
Ceph.    Madam,  I  have  no  will  but  yours. 

My  life 

Is  nothing,  balanc'd  with  my  love  to  you. 
Andr.  I  thank  thee,  good  Cephisa,  my  As 
tyanax 

Will  recompense  thy  friendship  to  his  mother. 
But  come ;  my  heart's  at  ease  :  assist  me  now 
To  change  this  sable  habit.    Yonder  comes 
Hermione ;  I  would  not  meet  her  rage. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  HERMIONE  and  CLEONE. 
Cleo.  This  unexpected  silence,  this  reserve, 
This  outward  calm,  this  settled  frame  of  mind, 
After  such  wrongs  and  insults,  much  surprise 

me! 

You,  who  before  could  not  command  your  rage, 
When  Pyrrhus  look'd  but  kindly  on  his  cap 
tive  ; 

How  can  you  bear  unmov'd,  that  he  should 
wed  her  ?  [fill  ? 

And  seat  her  on  a  throne  which  you  should 
I  fear  this  dreadful  stillness  in  your  soul ! 
'Twere  better,  Madam — 
Her.  Have  you  call'd  Orestes  ? 
Cleo.  Madam,  I  have ;  his  love  is  too  impa 
tient 

Not  to  obey  with  speed  the  welcome  summons. 
His  love-sick  heart  o'erlooks  his  unkind  usage : 
His  ardour's  still  the  same — Madam,  he's  here. 

Enter  ORESTES. 
Orest.  Ah,  Madam,  is  it  true  ?  Does,  then, 

Orestes 
At  length  attend  you  by  your  own  commands  ? 

What  can  I  do 

Her.  Orestes,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Orest.  What  means  that  question,  princess, 

Do  I  love  you  ! 

My  oaths,  my  perjuries,  my  hopes,  my  fears, 
My  farewell,  my  return,  all  speak  my  love. 
Her.  Avenge  my  wrongs,  and  I'll  believe 

them  all. 
Orest.  It  shall  be  done— my  soul  has  catch'd 

the  alarm. 

We'll  spirit  up  the  Greeks — I'll  lead  them  on — 
Your  cause  shall  animate  our  fleets  and  armies. 
Let  us  return  :  let  us  not  lose  a  moment, 
But  urge  the  fate  of  this  devoted  land  : 
Let  us  depart. 
Her.  No,  prince,  let  us  stay  here ! 
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I  will  have  vengeance  here— I  will  not  carry 
This  load  of  infamy  to  Greece,  nor  trust 
The  chance  of  war  to  vindicate  my  wrongs. 
Ere  1  depart,  I'll  make  Epirus  mourn. 
If  you  avenge  me,  let  it  be  this  instant; 
My  rage  brooks  no  delay — Haste  to  the  temple, 
Haste  prince,  and  sacrifice  him. 
Orest.  Whom! 
Her.  Why,  Pyrrhus. 
Orest.  Pyrrhus  !  Did  you  say,  Pyrrhus  ? 
Her.  You  demur ! 

Oh,  fiy,  begone  !  give  me  no  time  to  think ! 
Talk  not  of  laws — he  tramples  on  all  laws — 

Let  me  not  hear  him  justified away  ! 

Orest.  You  cannot  think  I'll  justify  my  rival. 
Madam,  your  love  has  made  him  criminal. 
"You  shall  have  vengeance  ;  I'll  have  vengeance 
But  let  our  hatred  be  profess'd  and  open  :  [too  : 
Let  us  alarm  all  Greece;  denounce  a  war  ; 
Let  us  attack  him  in  his  strength,  and  hunt 

him  down 

By  conquest :  should  I  turn  base  assassin, 
'Twoula  sully  all  the  kings  I  represent. 
Her.  Have  1  not  been  dishonour'd !  set  at 
nought!  [fer 

Expos'd  to  public  scorn  !- and  will  you  suf- 

The  tyrant  veho  dares  use  me  thus,  to  live  ? 
Know,  prince,  I  hate  him  more  than  once  I 
lov'd  him  ;  [him  ; 

The  gods   alone   can  tell  how  once  1  lov'd 
Yes,  the  false,  perjurd  man,  I  once  did  love 

him; 

And,  spite  of  all  his  crimes  and  broken  vows, 
If  he  should  live,  1  may  relapse — who  knows 
But  I  to-morrow  may  forgive  his  wrongs  ? 
Orest.  First  let  me  tear  him  piece-meal — 

he  shall  die. 

But,  Madam,  give  me  leisure  to  contrive 
The  place,  the  time,  the  manner  of  his  death : 
Yet  I'm  a  stranger  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus ; 
Scarce  have  I  set  my  foot  within  Epirus, 
When  you  enjoin  me  to  destroy  the  prince. 
It  shall  be  done  this  very  night. 

Her.  But  now. 

This  very  hour,  he  weds  Andromache  : 
The  temple  shines  with  pomp  ;  the  golden 

throne 

Is  now  prepar'd ;  the  joyful  rites  begin ; 
My  shame  is  public — Oh,  be  speedy,  prince  ! 
My  wrath's  impatient — Pyrrhus  lives  too  long ! 
Intent  on  love,  and  heedless  of  his  person, 
He  covers  with  his  guards  the  Trojan  boy. 
Now  is  the  time  ;  assemble  all  your  Greeks  ; 
Mine  shall  assist  them  ;  let  their  fury  loose  : 
Already  they  regard  him  as  a  foe. 
Begone,  Orestes— kill  the  faithless  tyrant : 
My  love  shall  recompense  the  glorious  deed. 

Orett.  Consider,  Madam 

Her.  You  but  mock  my  rage  ! 
1  was  contriving  how  to  make  you  happy. 
Think  you  to  merit  by  your  idle  sighs, 
And  not  attest  your  love  by  one  brave  action  ? 
Go,  with  your  boasted  constancy  !  and  leave 
Hermione  to  execute  her  own  revenge ! 
I  blush  to  think  how  my  too  easy  faith 
Has  twice  been  baffled  in  one  shameful  hour 
Orest.  Hear  me  but  speak  ! — you  know  I'll 

die  to  serve  you  ! 

Her.   I'll  go  myself:   I'll  stab  him  at  the 

altar;  [blood, 

Then  drive  the  poignard  reeking   with   his 

Through  my  own  heart.    In  death  we  shal 

unite  : 

Better  to  die  with  him  than  live  with  you  ! 
Orest..  That  were  to  make  him  bless 'd  ;  and 

me  more  wretched  : 
Madam,  he  dies  by  me : — Have  you  a  foe, 


And  shall  I  let  him  live  ?  My  rival,  too  2 
2re  yon  meridian  sun  declines,  he  dies  : 
And  you  shall  say,  that  I  deserve  your  love. 
Her.   Go,  prince ;  strike  home  !   and  leave 

the  rest  to  me. 
Let  all  your  ships  be  ready  for  our  flight. 

[Exit  ORESTES. 

Cleo.  Madam,  you'll  perish  in  this  bold  at 
tempt. 
Her.  Give  me  my  vengeance,   I'm  content 

to  perish. 

[  was  to  bmme  to  trust  it  with  another : 
in  ray  own  hands  it  had  teen  more  secure. 
Prestes  hates  not  Pyrrhus  as  I  hate  him  i 
'  should  have  thrust  the  dagger  home  ;  have 

seen 

The  tyrant  curse  me  with  his  parting  breath, 
And  roll  about  his  dying  eyes,  in  vain, 
To  find  Andromache,  whom  I  would  hide. 
Oh,  would  Orestes,  when  he  gives  the  blow, 
Tell  him  he  dies  my  victim  ! — -Haste,  Cleone  ; 
Charge  him  to  say,  Hermione's  resentments, 
Not  those  of  Greece,  have  sentenc'd  him  to 

death. 

Haste,  my  Cleone  !  My  revenge  is  lost, 
[f  Pyrrhus  knows  not  that  he  dies  by  me  ! 

Cleo.  I  shall  obey  your  orders But  see 

The  king  approach ! — Who  could  expect  him 

here? 

Her.  O  fly !  Cleone,  fly  !  and  bid  Orestes 
Not  proceed  a  step  before  I  see  him. 

[Exit  CLEONE. 

Enter  PYRRHUS. 

Pyr.  Madam,    I  ought  to  shun  an  injur'd 

princess  : 

Your  distant  looks  reproach  me  :  and  I  come 
Not  to  defend,  but  to  avow  my  guilt. 
Pyrrhus  will  ne'er  approve  his  own  injustice  \ 
Nor  form  excuses,  while  his  heart  condema 

him. 

I  might  perhaps  allege,  our  warlike  sires, 
Unknown  to  us,  engag'd  us  to  each  other, 
And  joiu'd  our  hearts  by  contract,  not  by  love  : 
But  1  detest  such  cobweb  arts.    I  own 
My  father's  treaty,  and  allow  its  force. 
I  sent  ambassadors  to  call  you  hither  ; 
Receiv'd  you   as   my  queen  ;    and  hop'd  mj 
So  oft  renew'd  might  ripen  into  love,      [oaths 
The  gods  can  witness,  Madam,  how  I  loughl 
Against  Andromache's  too  fatal  charms  ! 
And  still  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  leave 
This  Trojan  beauty,  and  be  just  to  you. 
Discharge  your  anger  on  this  perjur'd  man  ! 
For  I  abhor  my  crime  !  and  should  be  pleas'd 
To  hear  you  speak  your  wrongs  aloud :  nc 

terms, 

No  bitterness  of  wrath,  nor  keen  reproach, 
Will  equal  half  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart. 
Her.  I  find,  Sir,  you  can  be  sincere :  yoi 

scorn 

To  act  your  crimes  with  fear,  like  other  men 
A  hero  should  be  bold  ;  above  all  laws  ; 
Be  bravely  false  ;  and  laugh  at  solemn  ties. 
To  be  perfidious  shows  a  daring  mind  ! 
And  you  have  nobly  triumph'd  o'er  a  maid ! 
To  court  me  ;  to  reject  me  ;  to  return  ; 
Then  to  forsake  me  for  a  Phrygian  slave  : 
To  lay  proud  Troy  in  ashes  ;  then  to  raise 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  renounce  the  Greeks 
Are  actions  worthy  the  great  soul  of  Pyrrhus 
Pyr.  Madam,  go  on :  give  your  resentments 

birth ; 

And  pour  forth  all  your  indignation  on  me. 
Her.  'Twould  please  your  queen,  should  1 

upbraid  your  falsehood ; 
Call  you  perfidious,  traitor,  all  the  names 
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That  injur'd  virgins  lavish  on  your  sex ; 

I  should  o'erflow  with  tears,   and  die  with 

grief, 

And  furnish  out  a  tale  to  soothe  her  pride. 
But,  Sir,  I  would  not  over-charge  her  joys  : 
Jf  you  would  charm  Andromache,  recount 
Your  bloody  battles,    your  exploits,    your 

slaughters,  [ace. 

Your  great  achievements  in  her  father's  pal- 
She  needs  must  love  the  man  who  fought  so 

bravely, 

And  in  her  sight  slew  half  her  royal  kindred. 
Pyr.  With  horror  I  look  back  on  my  past 

deeds  ! 

I  punish'd  Helen's  wrongs  too  far ;  I  shed 
Too  much  of  blood :   but,  Madam,   Helen's 

daughter 

Should  not  object  those  ills  the  mother  caus'd. 
However  I  am  pleas'd  to  find  you  hate  me  : 
I  was  too  forward  to  accuse  myself : 
The  man  who  ne'er  was  lov'd,  can  ne'er  be 

false. 

Obedience  to  a  father  brought  you  hither ; 
And  I  stood  bound  by  promise  to  receive  you : 


But  our  desires  were  different  ways  inclin'd  : 
And  you,  I  own,  were  not  obliged  to  love  me. 
Her.  Have  I  not  lov'd  you,  then  !  perfidious 

man ! 

For  you  I  slighted  all  the  Grecian  princes ; 
Forsook   my  father's   house ;   conceal'd    my 

wrongs, 

When  most  provok'd :   would  not  return  to 

Sparta,  [heart, 

In  hopes  that  time  might  fix  your  wavering 

I  lov'd  you  when  inconstant :  and  even  now, 

nhuman  king,  that  you  pronounce  my  death, 

y  heart  still  doubts  if  I  should  love  or  hate 

you : 

ut,  oh,  since  you  resolve  to  wed  another, 
efer  your  cruel  purpose  till  to-morrow  ! 
hat  Imay  not  be  here  to  grace  your  triumph  ! 
his  is  the  last  request  I  e'er  shall  make  you— 
ee  if  the  barbarous  prince  vouchsafes  an  an- 

-     swer ! 

o,  then,  to  the  lov'd  Phrygian  !  Hence  !  be 
gone  !  [mine : 
nd  bear  to  her  those  vows,  that  once  were 
o,  in  defiance  to  the  avenging  gods  ! 
>egone  !  the  priest  expects  you  at  the  altar — 
'Ut,  tyrant ;  have  a  care  I  come  not  thither. 

[Exit. 

Enter  PHOZNIX. 

Phcen.  Sir,  did  you  mind  her  threats  ?  Your 

life's  in  danger  ! 

'here  is  no  trifling  with  a  woman's  rage, 
he  Greeks  that  swarm  about  the  court,  all 

hate  you  ; 

Vill  treat  you  as  their  country's  enemy, 
Lnd  join  in  her  revenge  :  besides,  Orestes 

*Jtill  loves  her  to  distraction  :  Sir,  1  beg 

Pyr.  How,  Phoenix,  should  I  fear  a  woman's 

threats? 

A  nobler  passion  takes  up  all  my  thought : 
must  prepare  to  meet  Andromache. 
)o  thou  place  all  my  guards  about  her  son  : 
f  he  be  safe,  Pyrrhus  is  free  from  fear. 


PHOZNIX,  alone. 

-a,  Pyrrhus  !  oh,  what  pity  'tis  the  god, 
Who  fill'd  thy  soul  with  every  kingly  virtue, 
Form'd  thee  for  empire  and  consummate  great 
ness, 
Should  leave  thee  so  expos'd  to  wild  desires 


That  hurry  thee  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ! 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Such  was  Achilles;    generous,    fierce,    and 

brave  ;_ 

Open  and  undesigning  ;  but  impatient, 
Undisciplined,  and  not  to  be  controll'd  : 
1  fear  this  whirl  of  passion,  this  career, 
That  overbears  reflection  and  cool  thought  ; 
I  tremble  for  the  event  !—  But  see,  the  queen, 
Magnificent  in  royal  pride,  appears. 
I  must  obey,  and  guard  her  son  from  danger. 

[Exit. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Ceph.  Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move 

a  queen  ! 
Your  sorrows  are  dispers'd  your  charms  re 

vive, 

And  every  faded  beauty  blooms  anew. 
Andr.  Yet  all  is  not  as  I  could  wish,  Ce- 

phisa. 
Ceph.    You  see  the  king  is  watchful  o'er 

your  son  ; 

Decks  him  with  princely  robes,  with  guards 
surrounds  him. 

ins  to  reign  already. 
bl- 


Andr.  Pyrrhus  is  nobly-minded  :  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him  for  Astyanax  : 
Tis  a  vain  thought  -  However,   since  my 

child 

Has  such  a  friend,  I  ought  not  to  repine. 
Ceph.  These  dark  unfoldings  of  your  soul 

perplex  me. 
What  meant  those  floods  of  tears  those  warm 

embraces, 
As  if  you  bid  your  son  adieu  for  ever  ? 
For  Heaven's  sake  Madam,  let  me  know  your 

griefs  : 
If  you  mistrust  my  faith  - 

Andr.  That  were  to  wrong  thee. 
Oh,  my  Cephisa!  this  gay,borrow'dair, 
This  blaze  of  jewels,  and  this  bridal  dress, 
Are  but  mock  trappings  to  conceal  my  wo  : 
My  heart  still  mourns  ;  I  still  am  Hector's 

widow. 
Ceph.  Will  you  then  break  the  promise  given 

to  Pyrrhus; 

Blow  up  his  rage  afresh,  and  blast  your  hopes  ! 
Andr.  1  thought,  Cephisa,  thou  hadst  known 
thy  mistress.  [tor  ? 

Couldst  thou  believe  I  would  be  false  to  Heq- 
Fall  off  from  such  a  husband!  break  his  rest, 
And  call  him  to  this  hated  light  again, 
To  see  Andromache  in  Pyrrhus'  arms  ? 
Would  Hector,  were  he  living  and  I  dead, 
Forget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe? 

Ceph.    I    cannot    guess    what  drift    your 

thoughts  pursue  ; 
But,  oh,  I  fear  there's  something  dreadful  iii 

it! 

Must  then  Astyanax  be  dpom'd  to  die  ; 
And  you  to  linger  out  a  life  in  bondage  ? 
Andr.  Nor  this,  nor  that,  Cephisa,  will   1 

bear; 

My  word  is  past  to  Pyrrhus,  his  to  me  ! 
And  I  rely  upon  his  promis'd  faith. 
Unequal  as  he  is,  I  know  him  well  : 
Pyrrhus  is  violent,  but  he's  sincere, 
And  will  perform  beyond  what  he  has  sworn. 
The  Greeks  will  but  incense  him  more  ;  their 

rage 
Will  make  him  cherish  Hector's  son. 

Ceph.  Ah,  Madam, 

Explain  those  riddles  to  my  boding  heart  ! 
Andr.  Thou  may'st  remember,  for  thou  oft 

hast  heard  me 
6D 
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Relate  the  dreadful  vision,  which  I  saw, 
When  first  I  landed  captive  in  Epirus. 
That  very  night,  as  in  a  dream  i  lay, 
A  ghastly  figure,  full  of  gaping-  wounds, 
His  eyes  aglare,  his  hair  all  stiff  with  blood, 
Full  in  my  sight  thrice  shook  his  head,  and 

groan' d ; 
I    soon    discern'd    my    slaughter'd    Hector's 

shade ;  [like 

But,  oh,  how  chang'd !  ye  gods,  how  much  un- 

The  living  Hector ! Loud,  he  bid  me  fly, 

Fly  from  Achilles'  son  ;  then  sternly  frown'd, 
And  disappeared.     Struck  with  the  dreadful 

sound 
I  started,  and  awak'd. 

Ceph.  But  did  he  bid  you 
Destroy  Astyanax  ? 

Andr.  (Jephisa,  I'll  preserve  him  ; 
With  my  own  life,  Cephisa,  I'll  preserve  him. 
Ceph.  What. may  these  words,  so  full  of  hor 
ror,  mean  ? 
Andr.  Know  then  the  secret  purpose  of  my 

soul : 

Andromache  will  not  be  false  to  Pyrrhus, 
Nor  violate  her  sacred  love  to  Hector. 
This  hour  I'll  meet  the  king  ;  the  holy  priest 
Shall  join  us,  and  confirm  our  mutual  vows  : 
This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child  : 
That  done,  I  have  no  further  use  for  life  : 
This  pointed  dagger,  this  determin'd  hand, 
Shall  save  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woes. 
Ceph.  Ah, "Madam!  recollect  your  scatter'd 

reason ; 

This  fell  despair  ill  suits  your  present  fortunes. 
Andr.    No  other  stratagem  can  serve  my 

purpose : 

This  is  tiie  sole  expedient  to  be  just 
To  Hector,  to  Astyanax,  to  Pyrrhus. 
I  shall  soon  visit  Hector,  and  the  shades 
Of  my  great  ancestors :— Cephisa,  thoii 
VV'iltlend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyes. 
Ceph.  Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  stay  be 
hind  you  ! 
Andr.  No,  my  Cephisa ;  I  must  have  thee 

live. 

Remember  thou  didst  promise  to  obey, 
And  to  be  secret :  wilt  thou  now  betray  me  ? 
After  thy  long,  thy  faithful  service,  wilt  thou 
Refuse  my  last  commands,  my  dying  wish  ? 
Once  more  I  do  conjure  thee,  live  for  me. 
Ceph.    Life  is  not  worth  my  care  when  you 

are  gone. 

Andr.  I  must  commit  into  thy  faithful  hands 
All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  my  soul  : 
Live,  and  supply  my  absence  to  my  child  ; 
All  that  remains  of  Troy,  a  future  progeny 
Of  heroes,  and  a  distant  line  of  kings,     ' 
In  him,  is  all  intrusted  to  thy  care. 

Ceph.  But,  Madam,  what  will  be  the  ra«-e 

of  Pyrrhus, 

Defrauded  of  his  promis'd  happiness  ? 
Andr.  That  will 

Observe 

The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  his  grief; 
Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  steadfast. 
Sometimes  with  tears  thou  rnay'st  discourse 

of  me;  [nim  . 

hpeak  of  our  marriage  ;  let  him  think  I  lov'd 
Tell  him  my  soul  repos'd  itself  on  him, 
When  I  resign'd  my  son  to  his  protection. 

Ceph.  Oh,  for  a  spirit  to  support  my  grief! 
Is  there  ought  more  before  you  go  for  ever  ? 
Andr.  Oh,  my   Cephisa  !    my   swola   heart 

is  full : 

I  have  a  thousand  farewells  to  my  son  : 
«ut   tears    break   in— Griefs    interrupt 

speecb— 


require  thy  utmost  skill  :— 


my 


My  soul  o'erflows  in  fondness- Let    him 

know 

I  died  to  save  him  : — And  would  die  again. 
Season  his  mind  with  early  hints  of  glory  ; 
Make  him  acquainted  with  his  ancestors  ; 
Trace  out  their  shining  story  in  his  thoughts  ; 
Dwell  on  th'  exploits  of  his  immortal  father, 
And   sometimes  let  him    hear    his    mother's 

name. 

Let  him  reflect  upon  liis  royal  birth 
With  modest  pride ;    Pyrrhus   will    prove  a 

friend : 

But  let  him  know  he  has  a  conqueror's  right. 
He  must  be  taught  to  stifle  his  resentments, 
And  sacrifice  his  vengeance  to  his  safety. 
Should  he  prove  headstrong,  rash,  or  unad- 

vis'd, 

He  then  will  frustrate  all  his  mother's  virtue, 
Provoke  his  fate,  and  1  shall  die  in  vain. 
Ceph.    Alas!  I   fear  I  never  shall   outlive 

you. 
Andr.  No  more  :  thy  tears,  Cephisa,  will 

betray  me  ; 

Assume  a  cheerful  look  :  but  still  remember — 

[Flourish  within. 

Hark,   how  the  trumpet,  with  its   sprightly 

notes,  [henge. 

Proclaims   the   appointed  hour,  and  calls  us 
Hector,  I  come,  once  more  a  queen   to  join 

thee.  [crown'd, 

Thus   the   gay   victim,    with  fresh    garlands 
Pleas'd  with  the  sacred  fife's  enlivening  sound, 
Through  gazing  crowds  in  solemn  state  pro 
ceeds, 
And,  dress'd   in   fatal    pomp,    magnificently 

bleeds.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 

HERMIOKE  alone. 

Her.    What  have  I  done  ?    Where  am   I  ? 

Where  is  Pyrrhus  ? 
Ye   gods  !    what    mean   these    horrors  ?— I'm 

undone ! 

My  soul  is  on  the  rack  !— I  cannot  bear  it : 

Why  do  I  wander  like  some  guilty  ghost? 
What  brought  me  to  this  place  ?     What  keeps 

me  here  ? 

The  court  of  Pyrrhus  has  no  room  for  me  ! 
Do  1  still  doubt  if  1  should  love  or  hate  him  ? 
Hard-hearted  man  !  how  unconcern'd  he  left 

me! 

Did  he  once  sigh  ?    Bestow  one  pitying  look  ? 
Once  shed  a  tear?  or  speak  one  soft,  kind 

word  ?  [row, 

Did  he  so  much  as  feign  one  moment's  sor- 
To  calm  my  griefs,  and  mitigate  his  falsehood  ? 
Why  am  I  stul  thus  anxious  for  his  life  ? 
Why  do  1  start  at  his  impending  fate  ? 
Shall  he  then  live?  Shall  the  base  traitor  live 
To  laugh  at  my  distress  ?     JSo,  let  him  perish  ! 

Be  quick,  Orestes  ! Execute  my  orders  ! 

Alas  !  my  orders  !   Oh,  preposterous  guilt  I 
Can  I  decree  the  death  of  him  I  love  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  soul  delighted  in  him  ? 
Was  it  for  this  1  left  my  father's  court  ? 
Have  I  then  cross'd  so  many  realms  and  seas 
To  murder  Pyrrhus  ? 

Enter  CLEONE. 

Oh,  Cleone,  help  me  ! 
What  have  I  done  ?    Is  Pyrrhus  yet  alive  ? 
What  say'st  thou?- -Answer  me  :    Where  is  the 
king? 
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Cleo.  Madam !   I  saw  the  cruel  prince  set 
forward  ^ 

Triumphant  in  his  looks,  and  full  of  joy. 

Still  as  he  walk'd  his  ravish'd  eyes  were  fix'd 

On  the  fair  captive  ;  while  through  shouting 
crowds 

She  pass'd  along  with  a  dejected  air, 

And  seera'd  to  mourn  her  Hector  to  the  last. 
Her.  Insulting  tyrant !    I  shall  burst  with 
rage  ! 

But  say,  Cleone,  didst  thou  mark  him  well  ? 

"Was  his  brow  smooth?  Say,  did  there  not  ap 
pear  [row  ? 

Some  shade  of  grief ;  some  little  cloud  of  sor- 

Did  he  not  stop?  Did  he  not  once  look  back  ? 

Didst  thou  approach  him  ?    Was  he  not  con 
founded  ? 

Did  he  not— Oh,  be  quick  and  tell  me  all ! 
Cleo.  Madam,  the  tumult  of  his  joy  admits 

No  thought  but  love.    Unguarded  he  march'd 
on,  [foes. 

'Midst  a  promiscuous  throng  of  friends  and 

His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 

Whom  he  has  lodg'd  within  the  citadel, 

Defended  by  the  strength  of  all  his  guards. 

Her.    Enough  !    he  dies  !    the  traitor  ! 

Where's  Orestes? 

Cleo.  He's  in  the  temple  with  his  whole  re 
tinue. 

Her.  Is  he  still  resolute  ?  Is  he  still  deter- 
min'd? 

Cleo.  Ma  darn,  I  fear 

Her.  How  !  Is  Orestes  false  ? 

Does  he  betray  me  too  ? 

Cleo.  A  thousand  doubts  [morse  : 

Perplex  his  soul,  and  wound  him  with  re- 

His  virtue  and  his  love  prevail  by  turns. 

He  told  me  Pyrrhus  should  not  fall  ignobly  : 

Pyrrhus,  the  warlike  son  of  great  Achilles". 

He  dreads  the  censure  of  the  Grecian  states  ; 

Of  all  mankind  ;  and  fears  to  stain  his  honour. 
Her.  Poor  timorous  wretch  !  'tis  false  !  he 
basely  fears 

To  cope  with  dangers,  and  encounter  death ; 

'Tis  that  he  fears  :— Am  I   bright    Helen's 
daughter  ? 

To  vindicate  her  wrongs  all  Greece  conspir'd ; 

For  her,  confederate  nations  fought,  and  kings 
were  slain  ; 

Troy  was  o'erthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  fell. 

My  eyes  want  force  to  raise  a  lover's  arm 

Against  a  tyrant  that  has  dar'd  to  wrong  me. 
Cleo.  Madam,  like  Helen,  trust  your  cause 

to  Greece. 

Her.   No!    I'll  avenge  myself;   I'll  to  the 
temple ; 

I'll  overturn  the  altar,  stab  the  priest ;      [me ! 

I'll  hurl  destruction  like  a  whirlwind  round 

They  must  not  wed  ;  they  must  not  live !  they 
shall  not 

Let  me  be  gone  !  I  have  no  time  to  lose  ! 

Stand  off!  hold  me  not !  I  am  all  distraction  ! 

Oh,    Pyrrhus !    tyrant !    traitor !    thou    shalt 
bleed. 

Enter  ORESTES. 
Orest.  Madam,  'tis  done;  your  orders  are 

obey'd : 

The  tyrant  lies  expiring  at  the  altar. 
Her.  Is  Pyrrhus  slain? 
Orest.  Even  now  he  gasps  in  death  : 
Our  Greeks  all  undistinguish'd  in  the  crowd, 
Flock'd  to  the  temple,  and   dispers'd  them 
selves 

On  every  side  the  altar.     I  was  there ; 
Pyrrhus  observ'd  me  with  a  haughty  eye. 
And,  proud  to  triumph  over  Greece  in  me, 


From  his  own  brows  he  took  the  diadem, 
And  bound  it  on  the  temples  of  his  captive  : 
Receive,  said  he,  my  crown  ;  receive  my  faith ; 
Mine  and  my  people's  sovereign  reign  for  ever. 
From  this  bless'd  hour,  a  father  to  your  son  ; 
I'll   scourge    his  foes :    henceforward  he  be 

styl'd 

The  Trojan  king  ;  I  swear  it  at  the  altarr 
And  call  the  gods  to  ratify  my  vows. 
His  subjects  with  loud  acclamations  shook 
The  spacious  dome.     Our  Greeks,   enrag'd, 

cried  out, 

Revenge  !  revenge  !  broke  through  the  throng- 
ins  press,  [king: 
And  rush'd  tumultuous   on    the    unguarded 
Their  eager  fury  left  no  work  for  me. 
Pyrrhus  awhile  oppos'd  their  clashing  swords, 
And  dealt  his  fatal  blows  on  every  side 
With  manly  fierceness  ;  till  oppress'd  by  num 
bers, 
Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  gash'd  with 

wounds, 

He  reel'd,  he  groan'd,  and  at  the  altar  fell. — 
Haste,  Madam  ;  let  us  fly  !  Haste  to  our  ships! 
They  lie  unmoor'd :  our  friends  attend  us 

there. 

Her.  What  have  they  done  ? 
Orest.  Madam,  forgive  their  rage. 
I  own  your  vengeance  had  been  more  complete, 
Had  Pyrrhus  fallen  by  me,  and  had  he  known 
Hermione  chastis'd  him  by  my  arm. 
Her.  Peace,  monster,  peace !   Go  tell  thy 

horrid  tale 

To  savages,  and  howl  it  in  the  deserts. 
Wouldst  thou  impute  to  me   thy   barbarous 

guilt? 

Me  wouldst  thou  make  the  accomplice  of  thy 
crimes  ?  [ploits  ! 

Hence  to  thy  Greeks,  and  boast  thy  foul  ex- 
My  soul  abhors  them  !  I  disclaim  the  deed ! 
Begone!  I  know  thee  not!   thou  fell  barba 
rian  ! 
What  had  he  done?  What  could  provoke  thy 

madness 

To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brave  a  man  ? 
Who  set  thee  on  ? 

Orest.  Oh,  grant  me  patiecce,  Heaven  ! 
With  your  own  lips  did  you  not  curse  the  ty 
rant,  [him  ? 
Pronounce  his  death,  and  urge  me  to  destroy 
Her.  What  if,  transported  by  my  boundless 

passion, 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  wed  another, 
Were  you  to  obey  a  jealous  woman's  frenzy  ? 
You    should    have    div'd    into    my    inmost 

thoughts : 
My  heart,  though  full  of  rage,  was  free  from 

malice ; 

And  all  my  anger  was  excess  of  love. 
Why  did  you  take  me  at  my  word  ?  You  saw 
The  struggles  of  my  soul;  you  heard  me  rave: 
You  should  have  question'd  me  a  thousand 

times, 

Yet  still  have  doubted,  and  still  question'd  on, 
Before  you  ventur'd  on  a  life  so  precious. 
Orest.  Hear  me  but  speak  :  Heaven  knows, 

against  my  will 

Her.    Why  did  you  not  return?  Why  not 

consult  me 

A  second  time?  And,  undetermin'd  still, 
Again  return,  and  still  find  new  delays  ? 
What  had  your  rash  officious  Greeks,  dire 

blood-hounds ! 

To  do  with  my  revenge  1  What  drew  you 
hither  ?  [you  ? 

To  bring  on  me  the  vengeful  woes  that  haunt 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  your  detested  love? 
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Your  fatal  embassy,  your  hateful  pi 
Drove  Pyrrhus  to  iny  rival ;  and  dei 


iresence, 
iestroys 
Both  him  and  me.    He  might  have  lov'd  me 

still, 

Had  you  ne'er  interposed—  A  vaunt  !  Begone  ! 
And  leave  me  in  Epirus.    I  renounce 
My  friends,  my  country,  Greece,  and  all  man 

kind  : 
But  chiefly  I  renounce  thee  !  monster,  thee  ! 


Orest.  Am  I  awake  ?   Where  am  I  ?  Soft, 

my  soul  ; 

Be  not  too  rash.  -  Was  that  Hermione  ? 
Why  should  her  anger  thunder  against  me? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  all  by  her  command  ? 
I  am  indeed,  a  most  outrageous  monster  ! 
A  ruffian,  murderer,  a  base  assassin  ! 
And  all  to  please  a  false  ungrateful  woman. 
Henceforward  let  the  laws  of  nations  cease  ; 
And  let  the  pale  that  severs  right  and  wrong, 
Things  sacred  and  profane,  be  broken  down  ; 
Gods    in  their    temples,   kings    upon    their 

thrones, 

Are  not  in  safety,  while  Orestes  lives. 
Oh,  never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd, 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose  ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround 

me, 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

Enter  PYLADES,  attended  by  Greeks. 

Pyl.   Haste,  prince  ;   let  us  be  gone  :  'tis 

death  to  stay. 

Andromache  reigns  queen  :  she  gives  the  alarm, 
And  vows  revenge  upon  the  foes  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  people  arm  and  muster  in  the  streets  : 
Our  Greeks  will  not  be  able  long  to  guard 
The  palace  gates,  and  to  secure  our  flight. 
We  must  be  speedy,  Sir. 
Orest.  You  may  depart, 
My  friends  -  Hermione  and  I  remain  - 
Her  cruelty  has  quite  undone  me  !  -  Go, 
And  leave  me  to  myself  -  I'll  find  her  out. 
Pyl.    Alas,    unhappy   princess  !    she's   no 

more  ; 

Forget  her,  Sir,  and  save  yourself  with  us. 
Orest-    Hermione    no  more!     Oh,   all   ye 

powers  ! 

Pyl.  Full  of  disorder,  wildness  in  her  looks, 
With  hands  expanded,  and  dishevell'd  hair, 
Breathless  and  pale,  with  shrieks  she  sought 

the  temple  ; 

In  the  mid-way  she  met  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus  ; 
She  startled  at  the  sight  ;  then  stiff  with  hor 

ror, 

Gaz'd  frightful  :  waken'd  from  the  dire  amaze, 
She  rais'd  her  eyes  to  Heaven  with  such  a 

look 

As  spoke  her  sorrows  and  reproach'd  the  gods  : 
Then  plung'd  a  poignard  deep  within  her 

breast, 

And  fell  on  Pyrrhus,  grasping  him  in  death. 
Orest.  I  thank  you,  gods  —  i  never  could  ex 

pect  rous 

To  be  so  wretched  —  You  have  been  industri- 
To  finish  your  decrees  ;  to  make  Orestes 
A  dreadful  instance  of  your  power  to  punish. 
I'm  singled  out  to  bear  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Pyl.  You  hazard  your  retreat  by  these  de 

lays. 

The  guards  will  soon  beset  us.    Your  corn- 
Are  vain,  and  may  be  fatal.  [plaints 

Orest.  True,  my  friend  : 
And  therefore  'twas  I  thank'd  the  bounteous 

fe'ods. 

My  fate's  accomplish'd—  I  shall  die  content. 
Oh,  bear  me  hence  —  blow,  winds  !  — 


Pyl.  Let  us  be  gone. 

Orest.  Themurder'd  lovers  wait  me — Hark 
they  caM ! 

Nay,  if  your  bloiti  still  reeks,  I'll  mingle  mine 

One  tomb  will  hold  us  all. 
Pyl.  Alas  !  I  fear 

His  ravings  will  return  with  his  misfortunes. 
Orest.  1  am  dizzy  ! — Clouds !— Quite  lost  in 
utter  darkness. 

Guide  me,  some  friendly  pilot,  through  the 
storm. 

I  shiver!  Oh,  I  freeze! So; light  re 
turns  ; 

'Tis  the  gray  dawn  ! See,  Pylades  ! Be 
hold  !— 

I  am  encompass'd  with  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

The  crimson  billows  ! Oh !  my  brain's  on 

fire! 
Pyl.  How  is  it,  Sir? — Repose  yourself  on 

me. 

Orest.  Pyrrhus,  stand  off! — What  wouldst 
thou? — How  he  glares! 

What  envious  hand  has  clos'd  thy  wounds  ? — 
Have  at  thee. 

It  is  Hermione  that  strikes Confusion ! 

She  catches  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms. Oh,  save 

me  ! 

How  terrible  she  looks !  She  knits  her  brow  ! 

She  frowns  me  dead  !   She  frights  me  into 
madness ! 

Where  am  I ?  Who  are  you? 
Pyl.  Alas,  poor  prince  ! 

Help  to  support    him. — 'How  he  pants    for 

breath ! 

Orest.  This  is  most  kind,  my  Pylades.— -Oh, 
why, 

Why  was  I  born  to  give  thee  endless  trouble? 
Pyl.  All  will  go  well ;  he  settles  into  rea 
son. 

Orest.  Who  talks  of  reason  ?  Better  to  have 
none 

Than  not  enough. — Run,  some  one,   tell  my' 
Greeks,  [now 

I  will  not  have  them  touch  the  king. — Now — 

I  blaze  again ! — See  there ! — Look  where  they 
come ;  [me  ! — 

A  shoal  of  furies — How  they  swarm  about 

My  terror  .'—Hide  me !— Oh,  their  snaky  locks! 

Hark,  how  they  hiss ! — See,  see  their  flamin,g 
brands ! 

Now  they  let  drive  full  at  me  !— How  they 
grin,  [yelling ! 

And  shake  their  iron  whips  ! — My  ears  !  what 

And  see,  Hermione  ! She  sets  them  on 

Thrust  not  your  scorpions  thus  into  my  bo 
som!  [soonh 

Ob  ! — I  am  stung  to  death ! — Despatch  me 

There— Take  my  heart,  Hermione  !— Tear  it 
out ! 

Disjoint  me  !  kill  me  !  Oh,  my  tortur'd  soul ! — 
Pyl.  Kind  Heaven  restore  him  to  his  wonted 
calm ! 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  rave :  but  never  thus  : 

Quite  spent !  Assist  me,  friends,  to  bear  him 
off.  [turn, 

Our  time  is  short :  should  his  strong  rage  re- 

'Twould  be  beyond  our  power  to  force  him 
hence, 

Away,  my  friends !  I  hear  the  portal  open. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  PHCENIX,  attended  by  Guards. 

Phoen.  All,  all  are  fled ! Orestes  is  not 

here.  [ble, 

Triumphant  villains  ! The  base,  giddy  rab- 

Whose  hands  should  all  have  been  employed 
with  fire, 
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To  waste  the  fleet,  flock'd  round  the  dyin 

princess :     •  [bark 

And,  while  they  stand  agaze,  the  Greeks  em 

Oh,  'tis  too  plain  ! — this  sacrilegious  murde 

Was  authoriz'd. Th  ambassador's  escape 

Declares  his  guilt. Most  bloody  embassy  ! 

Most  unexampled  deed  ! — Where,  where,  yi 
Is  majesty  secure,  if  in  your  temples       [gous, 
You  give  it  no  protection  ? — See,  the  queen. 
[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Andr.  Yes,  ye  inhuman  Greeks  !  the  time 

will  come, 

When  you  shall  dearly  pay  your  bloody  deeds 
How  should  the  Trojans  hope  for  mercy  from 
you,  [Pyrrhus 

When   thus  you  turn  your  impious  rage  on 
Pyrrhus,  the  bravest  man  in  all  your  league  ; 
The  man  whose  single  valour  made  you  trr 
umph.  [A  dead  March  behind 

Is  my  child  there  ? 

Ceph.  It  is  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  weeping  soldiers  bear  him  on  their  shields, 
Andr.    Ill-fated   prince  !    too    negligent  ol 

life  ; 

And  too  unwary  of  the  faithless  Greeks  ! 
Cut  off  in  the  fresh  ripening  prime  of  man 
hood, 

Even  in  the  pride  of  life  :  thy  triumphs  new, 
And  all  thy  glories  in  full  blossom  round  thee  ! 
The  very  Trojans  would  bewail  thy  fate. 
Ceph.  Alas,  then,  will  your  sorrows  jnever 

end? 
Andr.  Oh,  never,  never  !—— While  I  live, 

my  tears 

Will  never  cease  ;  for  I  was  born  to  grieve. — 
Give  present  orders  for  the  funeral  pomp : 

[To  PHOZN. 

Let  him  be  robed  in  all  his  regal  state  ; 
Place  round  him  every  shining  mark  of  hon 
our  : 

And  let  the  pile,  that  consecrates  his  ashes, 
Rise  like  his  fame,  and  blaze  above  the  clouds. 
[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Ceph.  That  sound  proclaims  th'  arrival  of 

the  prince ; 

The  guards  conduct  him  from  the  citadel. 
Andr.  With  open  arms  I'll  meet  him  ! — Oh, 

Cephisa ! 

A  springing  joy,  mix'd  with  a  soft  concern, 
A  pleasure  which  no  language  can  express, 
An  ecstacy  that  mother's  only  feel, 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  up  my 

sorrow, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  lowering  sky. 


Though  plung'd  in  ills,  and  exercis'd  in  caret 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair: 
When  press'd  by  dangers,  and  beset  with 

foes, 

The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose  ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,  o'erwhelm'd 

with  grief, 
By  unforeseen  expedients,  bring  relief. 

[Exeunt  om»e,s. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BY  MR.  BUD  CELL. 
SPOKEN  BY  ANDROMACHE. 

I  hope  you'll  own,  that  with  becoming  art, 
I've  play'd  my  game,  and  topp'd  the  widow's 

part.  [play, 

My  spouse,  poor  man,  could  not  live  out  the 
But  died  cpmmodiously  on  his  wedding-day  ; 
While  I,  his  relict,  made  at  one  bold  fling, 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Sty  a  king. 

You,  ladies,  who  protract  a  lover's  pain, 
And  hear  your  servants  sigh  whole  years  in 

vain ;  [ture, 

Which  of  you  all  would  not  on  marriage  yen- 
Might  she  so  soon  upon  her  jointure  enter  ? 
'Twas  a  strange  'scape  !  Jriad  Pyrrhus  liv'd 

till  now, 

I  had  been  finely  hamper'd  in  my  vow. 
To  die  by  one's  own  hand,  and  fly  the  charms 
Of  love  and  life  in  a  young  monarch's  arms  ! 

'Twere  a  hard  fate- ere  I  had  undergone  it, 

I  might  have  took  one  night to  think  upon  it. 

But  why,  you'll  say,  was  all  this  grief  ex- 

press'd 

For  a  first  husband,  laid  long  since  at  rest? 
Why  so  much  coldness  to  my  kind  protector? 
— Ah,  ladies  !  had  you  known  the  good  man 

Hector ! 

Homer,  will  tell  you,  (or  I'm  misinform'd,) 
That,  when   enrag'd,  the   Grecian  camp   he 

storm 'd  ; 

To  break  the  ten-fold  barriers  of  the  gate, 
He  threw  a  stone  of  such  prodigious  weight 
As  no  two  men  could  lift,  not  even  of  those 
o  in  that  age  of  thundering  morta^  rose  : 
— It  would  have  sprain'd   a  dozen  modern 

beaus. 

At  length,  howe'er,  I  laid  my  weeds  aside, 
And  sunk  the  widow  in  the  well-dress'd  bride, 
n  you  it  stilj  remains  to  grace  the  play, 
And  bless  with  joy  my  coronation-day  ; 
"ake,  then,  ye  circles  of  the  brave  and  fair. 
The  fatherless  and  widow  to  your  care. 
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PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BY  MR.  ADDISON. 

IN  the  first  rise  and  infancy  of  farce, 
When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were 

scarce, 

The  raw,  unpractis'd  authors  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  unexperienc'd  audience  please  : 
No  single  character  had  e'er  been  shown, 
But  the  whole  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own ; 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view, 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  Theatres  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vast  unthinking  host ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps, 

and  beaus ; 
Rough  country  knights  are  found  of  every 

shire, 

Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear  ; 
And  punks  of  different  characters  we  meet, 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit: 
Our  modern  wits  are  forc'd  to  pick  and  cull, 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool : 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark, 
They  search  the  town,  and  beat  about  the 

Park  : 

To  all  his  most  frequented  haunts  resort, 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court; 
As  love  of  pleasure,  or  of  place,  invites  : 
And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at 

White's. 

Kov/e'er,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage, 


That  scorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod", 
And  wont  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to-night : 
— Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that 

write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day, 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play  ; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and 

new, 

Two  ladies  errant  has  expos'd  to  view  : 
The  first  a  damsel,  travell'd  in  romance  ; 
The  t'other   more   refin'd;    she  comes   from 

France  : 
Rescue,   like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph 

from  danger. 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the 

stranger. 


A  SONG. 

Designed  for  the  Fourth  Act,  but  not  set. 

SEE,  Britons,  see  with  awful  eyes, 

Britannia  from  her  seas  arise  ! 

Ten  thousand  billows  round  me  roar 

While  winds  and  waves  engage, 
That  break  in  froth  upon  my  shore, 

And  impotently  rage. 
Such  were  the  terrors,  which  of  late 
Surrounded  my  afliicted  state  ; 

United  fury  thus  was  bent 
On  my  devoted  seats, 

Till  all  the  mighty  force  was  spent 
In  feeble  swells  and  empty  threats. 
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But  now,  with  rising  glory  crown'd, 
My  joys  run  high,,  they  know  no  bound; 

Tides  of  unruly  pleasure  flow 
Through  every  swelling  vein, 

New  raptures  in  my  bosom  glow, 
And  warm  me  up  to  youth  again. 

Passing  pomp.3  my  streets  adoru  ; 

Captive  spoils  in  triumph  borne. 
Standards  of  Gauls  in  fight  subdued, 
Colours  in  hostile  blood  embrued, 

Ensigns  of  tyrannic  might, 

Foes  to  equity  and  right, 
In  courts  of  British  justice  wave  on  high, 
Sacred  to  law  and  liberty. 
My  crowded  theatres  repeat, 
In  songs  of  triumph  the  defeat. 

Did  ever  joyful  mother  see 

So  bright,  so  brave  a  progeny  ! 

Daughters  with  so  much  beauty  crown'd, 

Or  sons  for  valour  so  renown'd. 

But,  oh,  I  gaze  and  seek  in  vain 
To  find,  amidst  this  warlike  train, 
My  absent  sons,  that  used  to  grace 
With  decent  pride  this  joyous  place  : 
Unhappy  youths  !  How  do  my  sorrows  rise, 
Swell  my  breast,  and  melt  rny  eyes, 
.  While  1  your  mighty  loss  deplore, 
Wild  and  raging  with  distress, 
I  mourn,  I  mourn  my  own  success, 

And  boast  my  victories  no  more. 
Unhappy  youths  !  far  from  their  native  sky, 
On  Danube's  banks  interr'd  they  lie. 
Germania  !  give  me  back  my  slain, 
Give  me  my  slaughter'd  sons  again. 
Was  it  for  this  they  rang'd  so  far, 
To  free  thee  from  oppressive  war ! 
Germania,  &c. 

Tears  of  sorrow  while  I  shed, 

O'er  the  manes  of  my  dead, 

Lasting  altars  let  me  raise 

To  my  living  heroes'  praise  ; 

Heaven  give  them  a  longer  stay, 

As  glorious  actions  to  display, 

Or  perish  on  as  great  a  day. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Park. 
Enter  CLERIMONT  Sen.  and  FAINLOVE. 

Cler.  Sen.  Well,  Mr.  Fainlove,  how  do  you 
go  on  in  your  amour  with  my  wife  ? 

Fain.  1  am  very  civil  and  very  distant;  if 
she  smiles  or  speaks,  I  bow  and  gaze  at  her — 
then  throw  down  my  eyes  as  if  oppressed  by 
fear  of  offence,  then  steal  a  look  again  till  she 
again  sees  me — This  is  my  general  method. 

Cler.  Sen,  And  'tis  right — For  such  a  fine 
lady  has  no  guard  to  her  virtue,  but  her  pride  ; 
therefore  you  must  constantly  apply  yourself 
to  that :  But  dear  Lucy,  as  you  have  been  a 
very  faithful,  but  a  very  costly  wench  to  me, 
so  my  spouse  also  has  been  constant  to  my  bed, 
but^careless  of  my  fortune. 

Fain.  Ah!  my  dear,  how  could  you  leave 
your  poor  Lucy,  and  run  into  France  to  see 
sights,  and  show  your  gallantry  with  a  wife  ? 
W'  as  not  that  unnatural  ? 

Cler.  Sen.  She  brought  me  a  noble  fortune, 
and  I  thought  she  had  a  right  to  share  it: 
therefore  carried  her  to  see  the  world,  for 
sooth,  and  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
where  she  learned  to  lose  her  money  grace 
fully,  to  admire  every  vanity  in  our  sex,  and 


j  contemn  every  virtue  in  her  own ;  which,  with 

!  ten  thousand  other  perfections,  are  the  ordi-. 

I  nary  improvements  of  a  travelled  lady.    Nov? 

i  I  can  neither  mortify  her  vanity  that  1  may  live 

i  at  ease  with  her,  or  quite  discard  her,  till  I 

;  have  catch'd  her  a  little  enlarging  her  innocent 

freedoms,  as  she  calls  'em  :  tor  this  end  I  am 

content  to  be  a  French  husband,  though  now 

and  then  with  the  secret  pangs  of  an  Italian 

one;  and  therefore,  Sir,  or  Madam,  you  are  thus 

equipped  to  attend  and  accost  her  ladyship  ;  it 

i  concerns  you  to  be  diligent :  if  we  wholly  part 

|  • — 1  need  say  no  more :  if  we  do  not — I'll  see 

thee  well  provided  for. 

Fain.  I'll  do  all  I  can,  I  warrant  you  ;  but 
you  are  not  to  expect  I'll  go  much  among  the 
men. 

Cler.  Sen.  No,  no,  you  must  not  go  near 
men ;  you  are  only,  when  my  wife  goes  to  a 
play,  to  sit  in  a  side-box  with  pretty  fellows 
— I  don't  design  you  to  personate  a  real  man, 
you  are  only  to  be  a  pretty  gentleman— Not 
to  be  of  any  use  or  consequence  in  the  world, 
as  to  yourself,  but  merely  as  a  property  to 
others :  such  as  you  see  now  and  then  have  a 
life  in  the  entail  of  a  great  estate,  that  seem 
to  have  come  into  the  world  only  to  be  tags  in 
the  pedigree  of  a  wealthy  house. — You  must 
have  seen  many  of  that  species. 

Fain.  I  apprehend  you;  such  as  stand  in 
assemblies,  with  an  indolent  softness  and  con 
tempt  of  all  around  'em ;  who  make  a  figure 
in  public,  and  are  scorned  in  private ;  I  have 
seen  such  a  one  with  a  pocket-glass  to  see  his 
own  face,  and  an  affected  perspective  to  know 
others.  [Imitates  each. 

Cler.  Sen.  Aye,  aye,  that's  my  man — Thou 
dear  rogue  ! 

Fain.  Let  me  alone — I'll  lay  my  life  I'll 
horn  you,  that  is,  I'll  make  it  appear  I  might 
if  1  could. 

Cler.  Sen.  Aye,  that  will  please  me  quite  as 
well. 

Fain.  To  show  you  the  progress  I  have 
made,  I  last  night  won  of  her  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  have  brought  you  safe. 

,  [Giving  him  bills. 

Cler.  Sen.  Oh  the  damned  vice  !  That  women 
can  imagine  all  household  care,  regard  to  pos 
terity,  and  fear  of  poverty,  must  be  sacrificed 
to  a  game  at  cards — Suppose  she  had  not  had 
it  to  pay,  and  you  had  been  capable  of  finding 
your  account  another  way — • 

Fain.  That's  but  a  suppose 

Cler.  Sen.  I  say,  she  must  have  complied 
with  every  thing  you  asked 

Fain.  But  she  knows  you  never  limit  her 
expenses — I'll  gain  him  from  her  for  ever  if  I 
can.  [Aside. 

Cler.  Sen.  With  this  you  have  repaid  me  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  if  you  did  not  refund 
this  honestly,  I  could  not  have  supplied  her 
We  must  have  parted. 

Fain.  Then  you  shall  part — if  t'other  way 
fails.  [AsideJ]  However,  i  can't  blame  your 
fondness  of  her,  she  has  so  many  entertaining 
qualities  with  her  vanity — Then  she  has  such 
a  pretty  unthinking  air,  while  she  saunters 
round  a  room,  and  prattles  sentences — 

Cler.  Sen.  That  was  her  turn  from  her  in 
fancy;  she  always  had  a  great  genius  for 
knowing  every  thing  but  what  it  was  neces 
sary  she  should— The  wits  of  the  age,  the  great 
beauties,  and  short-lived  people  of  vogue 
were  always  her  discourse  and  imitation — 
Thus  the  case  stood  when  she  went  to  France 
but  her  fine  follies  improved  ao  daily,  that 
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though  I  was  then  proud  of  her  being  called 
Mr.  Clerimont's  wife,  I  am  now  as  much  out 
of  countenance  to  hear  myself  called  Mrs. 
Clerimont's  husband;  so  much  is  the  superior 
ity  of  her  side. 

Fain.  I  am  sure  if  ever  I  gave  myself  a  lit 
tle  liberty,  I  never  found  you  so  indulgent. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  should  have  the  whole  sex  on 
my  back,  should  I  pretend  to  retrench  a  lady 
so  well  visited  as  mine  is — Therefore  L  must 
bring  it  about  that  it  shall  appear  her  own  act, 
if  she  reforms ;  or  else  I  shall  be  pronounced 
jealous,  and  have  my  eyes  pulled  out  for  being 
open— But  I  hear  my  brother  Jack  coming, 

who  I  hope,  has  brought  yours  with  him 

Hist,  not  a  word. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  CLERIMONT  and  POUNCE. 

Capt.  I  have  found  him  out  at  last,  brother, 
and  brought  you  the  obsequious  Mr.  Pounce ; 
I  saw  him  at  a  distance  in  a  crowd,  whisper 
ing  in  their  turns  with  all  about  him— He  is  a 
gentleman  so  received,  so  courted,  and  so 
trusted 

Pounce.  I  am  very  glad  if  you  saw  any  thing 
like  fhat,  if  the  approbation  of  others  can  re 
commend  me  (where  I  much  more  desired  it) 
to  this  company — 

Capt.  Oh,  the  civil  person But  dear 

Pounce,  you  know  I  am  your  professed  ad 
mirer  ;  I  always  celebrated  you  for  your  ex 
cellent  skill  and  address,  for  that  happy  know 
ledge  of  the  world,  which  makes  you  seem 
born  for  living  with  the  persons  you  are  with, 

wherever  you  come Now,  my  brother  and 

I  want  your  help  in  a  business  that  requires  a 
little  more  dexterity  than  we  ourselves  a^re 
masters  of. 

Pounce.  You  know,  Sir,  my  character  is 
helping  the  distressed,  which  1  do  freely,  and 
without  reserve ;  while  others  are  for  distin 
guishing  rigidly  on  the  justice  of  the  occasion, 

and  so  lose  the  grace  of  the  benefit Now, 

'tis  my  profession  to  assist  a  free-hearted 
young  fellow  against  an  unnatural  long-lived 
father— to  disencumber  men  of  pleasure  of  the 
vexation  of  unweildy  estates,  to  support  a 
feeble  title  to  an  inheritance,  to 

Cler.  Sen.  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
your  merits  ever  since  I  saw  you,  with  so 
much  compassion,  prompt  a  stammering  wit 
ness  in  Westminster-hall — that  wanted  in 
struction 1  love  a  man  that  can  venture  his 

ears  with  so  much  bravery  for  his  friend. 

Pounce.  Dear  Sir,  spare  my  modesty,  and 
let  me  know  to  what  all  this  panegyric  tends. 

Cler.  Sen.  Why,  Sir,  what  I  would  say,  is 
in  behalf  of  my  brother  the  captain  here, 
whose  misfortune  it  is  that  I  was  born  before 
him. 

Pounce.  I  am  confident  he  had  rather  you 
should  have  been  so,  than  any  other  man  in 
England. 

Capt.  You  do  me  justice,  Mr.  Pounce 

But  though  'tis  to  that  gentleman,  I  am  still  a 
younger  brother,  and  jou  know  we  that  are 
so,  are  generally  condemned  to  shops,  colleges, 
or  inns  of  court. 

Pounce.  But  you,  Sir,  have  escaped  'em ; 
you  have  been  trading  in  the  noble  mart  of 
glory 

Capt.  That's  true--But  the  general  makes 
such  haste  to  finish  the  war,  that  we  red  coats 
may  be  soon  out  of  fashion— and  then  I  am  a 
tellow  of  the  most  easy,  indolent  disposition  in 
the  world  ;  I  hate  all  manner  of  business. 


Pounce.  A  composed  temper,  indeed  ! 

Capt.  In  such  a  case  I  should  have  no  way 
of  livelihood,  but  calling  over  this  gentleman's 
dogs  in  the  country,  drinking  his  stale  beer  to 
the  neighbourhood,  or  marrying  a  fortune. 

Cler.  Sen.  To  be  short,  Pounce 1  am 

putting  Jack  upon  marriage;  and  you  are  so 
public  an  envoy,  or  rather  plenipotentiary, 
from  the  very  different  nations  of  Cheapside, 
Covent-Garden,  and  St.  James's ;  you  have,  too, 
the  mien  and  language  of  each  place,  so  natu 
rally,  that  you  are  the  properest  instrument  I 
know  in  the  world,  to  help  an  honest  young 
fellow  to  favour  in  one  of  'em,  by  credit  in  the 
other. 

Pounce.  By  what  I  understand  of  your 
many  prefaces,  gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  all 
this  is — That  it  would  not  in  the  least  discom 
pose  this  gentleman's  easy,  indolent  disposi 
tion,  to  fall  into  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
though  it  came  upon  him  never  so  suddenly. 

Capt.  You  are  a  very  discerning  man 

How  could  you  see  so  far  through  me,  as  to 
know  J  love  a  fine  woman,  pretty  equipage, 
good  company,  and  a  clean  habitation  ? 

Pounce.  Well,  though  1  am  so  much  a  con 
juror—What  then  ? 

Cler.  Sen.  You  know  a  certain  person,  into 
whose  hands  you  now  and  then  recommend  a 
young  heir,  to  be  relieved  from  the  vexation 
of  tenants,  taxes,  and  so  forth 

Pounce.  What!  my  worthy  friend,  and  city 
patron,  Hezekiah  Tipkin,  banker  in  Lombard 
street ;  would  the  noble  captain  lay  any  sums 
in  his  hands  ? 

Capt.  No — But  the  noble  captain  would 
have  treasure  out  of  his  hands — You  know  his 
niece  ? 

Pounce.  To  my  knowledge,  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  money. 

Capt.  Such  a  stature !  such  a  blooming 
countenance  !  so  easy  a  shape  ! 

Pounce.  In  jewels  of  her  grandmother's  five 
thousand — 

Capt.  Her  wit  so  lively,  her  mien  so  allur 
ing! 

Pounce.  In  land  a  thousand  a  year. 

Capt.  Her  lips  have  that  certain  prominence, 
that  swelling  softness,  that  they  invite  to  a 
pressure ;  her  eyes  that  languish,  that  they 
give  pain,  though  they  look  only  inclined  to 
rest Her  whole  person  that  one  charm 

Pounce.  Raptures  !  raptures  ! 

Capt.  How  can  it,  so  insensibly  to  itself, 
lead  us  through  cares  it  knows  not,  through 
such  a  wilderness  of  hopes,  fears,  joys,  sor 
rows,  desires,  despairs,  ecstacies,  and  tor 
ments,  with  so  sweet,  yet  so  anxious  vicissi 
tude  ! 

Pounce.  Why  I  thought  you  had  never  seen 
her 

Capt.  No  more  I  ha'n't. 

Pounce.  Who  told  you  then,  of  her  inviting 
lips,  her  soft  sleepy  eyes  ? 

Capt.  You  yourself 

Pounce.  Sure  you  rave ;  I  never  spoke  of  her 
before  to  you. 

Capt.  \V  hy,  you  wont  face  me  down — Did 
you  not  just  now  say,  she  had  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  five  in  jewels,  and  a  thou 
sand  a  year  ? 

Pounce.  I  confess  my  own  stupidity,  and  her 
charms — Why,  if  you  were  to  meet,  you  would 
certainly  please  her;  you  have  the  cant  of 
loving ;  but  pray,  may  we  be  free — That  young 
gentleman — 

Capt.  A  very  honest,  modest  gentleman  of 
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my  acquaintance :  one  that  has  much  more  in 
him  than  he  appears  to  have  ;  you  shall  know 
him  better,  Sir ;  this  is  Mr.  Pounce.  Mr. 
Pounce,  this  is  Mr.  Fainlove  ;  I  must  desire 
you  to  let  him  be  known  to  you  and  your 
friends. 

Pounce.  I  shall  be  proud— Well,  then,  since 
we  may  be  free,  you  must  understand,  the 
young  lady,  by  being  kept  from  the  world, 
has  made  a  world  of  her  own. — She  has  spent 
all  her  solitude  in  reading  romances  ;  her  head 
is  full  of  shepherds,  knights,  flowery  meads, 
groves,  and  streams  ;  so  that  if  you  talk  like 
a  man  of  this  world  to  her,  you  do  nothing. 

Capt.  Oh,  let  me  alone — 1  have  been  a  great 
traveller  in  fairy  land  myself;  I  know  Oroon- 
dates,  Cassandra ;  Astrea  and  Clelia  are  my 
intimate  acquaintance. 

Go,  my  heart's  envoys,    tender  sighs  make 
haste,  [blast : 

And  with  your  breath  swell  the  soft  Zephyr's 
Then  near  that  fair  one,  if  you  chance  to  fly, 
Tell  her,  in  whispers,  'tis  for  her  I  die. 

Pounce.  That  would  do,  that  would  do — 
her  very  language. 

Cler.  Sen.  Why  then,  dear  Pounce,  I  know 
thou  art  the  only  man  living  that  can  serve 
him.  _ 

Pounce.  Gentlemen,  you  must  pardoh  me, 
I  am  soliciting  the  marriage  settlement  be 
tween  her  and  a  country  hooby,  her  cousin, 
Humphry  Gubbin,  Sir  Harry's  heir,  who  is 
come  to  town  to  take  possession  of  her. 

Cler.  Sen.  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  to  the 
matter  is,  that  a  thousand  pounds  on  the  day 
of  Jack's  marriage  to  her,  is  more  than  you'll 
get  by  the  despatch  of  those  deeds. 

Pounce.  Why  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  pretty 
thing,  especially  when  'tis  to  take  a  lady  fair 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  obstinate,  ill-bred  clown, 
to  give  her  to  a  gentle  swain,  a  dying  enam 
oured  knight. 

Cler.  Sen.  Ay,  dear  Pounce — consider  but 
that — the  justice  of  the  thing. 

Pounce.  Besides,  he  is  just  come  from  the 
glorious  Blenheim  !  Look  ye,  captain,  I  hope 
-  you  have  learn'd  an  implicit  obedience  to  your 
leaders. 

Capt.  'Tis  all  I  kno\v. 

Pounce.  Then,  if  I  am  to  command— make 

no  one  step  without  me— And  since  we  may 

be  free — I  am  also  to  acquaint  you,  there  wil] 

be  more  merit  in  bringing  this  matter  to  bear 

than  you  imagine— Yet  right  measures  make 

all  things  possible. 

Capt .  W  e'll  follow  yours  exactly. 

Pounce.  But  the  great  matter  against  us  is 

want  of  time ;  for  the  nymph's   uncle,   and 

.  squire's  father,  this  morning  met,  and  made 

an  end  of  the  matter — But  the  difficulty  of  a 

thing,  captain,  shall  be  no  reason  against  at 

tempting  it. 

Capt.  1  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  you: 
conduct  that  I  warrant  you  we  conquer  all. 

Pounce.  I  am  so  immediately  employed  fr 
old  Tipkin,  and  so  necessary  to  him,  that  , 
may,  perhaps,  guzzle  things  yet. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  have  seen  thee  cajole  the  knav 
very  dextrously. 

Pounce.  Why ,  really,  Sir,  generally  speak 
ing,  'tis  but  knowing  what  a  man  thinks  o 
himself,  and  giving  him  that,  to  make  him 

what  else  you  please Now  Tipkin  is  a 

absolute  Lombard-street  wit,  a  fellow  tha 
drolls  on  the  strength  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
he  is  called  on  'Change,  Sly-boots,  and  by  th 


)rce  of  a  very  good  credit,  and  a  very  bad 
onscience,  he  is  a  leading  person :  but  we 
iust  be  quick,  or  he'll  sneer  old  Sir  Harry 
ut  of  his  senses,  and  strike  up  the  sale  of  his 
iece  immediately. 

Capt^  But  my  rival,  what's  he 

Pounce.  There's  some  hopes  there,  for  I 
ear  the  booby  is  as  averse,  as  his  father  is 
nclined  to  it— One  is  as  obstinate,  as  the 
ther  is  cruel. 

Cler.  Sen.  He  is,  they  say,  a  pert  blockhead, 
nd  very  lively  out  of  his  father's  sight. 

Pounce.    He  that  gave   me  his  character, 

ailed  him  a  docile  dunce,  a  fellow  rather  ab- 

urd,  than  a  direct  fool — When  his  father's 

bsent,  he'll  pursue  any  thing  he's  put  upon 

— But  we  must  not  lose  time— Pray  be  you 

wo  brothers  at  home  to  wait  for  any  notice 

rom  me — While  that  pretty  gentleman  and  I, 

whose  face  I  have  known,  take  a  walk  and 

ook  about  for  'em — So,  so — young  lady — — 

[Aside  to  FAINLOVE.    Exeunt. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  GUBBIN  and  TIPKIN. 

Sir  HOT.  Look  ye,  brother  Tipkin,  as  I 
old  you  before,  my  business  in  town  is  to 
dispose  of  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  my 
on. 

Tip.  Brother  Gubbin,  as  I  signified  to  you 
n  my  last,  bearing  date  September  13th,  my 
liece  has  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
ecause  I  have  found  you  a  plain  dealing  man, 
particularly  in  the  easy  pad  you  put  into  my 
lands  last  summer,)  I  was  willing  you  should 
lave  the  refusal  of  my  niece,  provided  that  I 
mve  a  discharge  from  all  retrospects  while 
her  guardian,  and  one  thousand  pounds  for 
my  care. 

Sir  Bar.  Ay,  but  brother,  you  rate  her 
:oo  high  ;  the  war  has  fetched  down  the  price 
of  women  :  the  whole  nation  is  overrun  with 
jetticoats  ;  our  daughters  lie  upon  our  hands, 
irother  Tipkin;  girls  are  drugs,  Sir,  mere 
drugs. 

Tip.  Look  ye,  Sir  Harry — Let  girls  be  what 
they  will — a  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year  is  neither  girl  nor  boy. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  Mr.  Tipkin,  the  main 
article  with  me  is,  that  foundation  of  wives' 
rebellion,  and  husbands'  cuckoldom,  that 
cursed  pin-money — Five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  in  pin-money. 

Tip.  The  word  pin-money,  Sir  Harry,  is  a 
term. — 

Sir  Har.  It  is  a  term,  brother,  we  never  had 
in  our  family,  nor  ever  will — Make  her  joint 
ure  in  widowhood  accordingly  large,  but  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year'  is  enough  to  give  no 
account  of. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  since  you  can't  swal 
low  these  pins,  I  will  abate  to  four  hundred 
pounds. 

Sir  'Har.  And  to  mollify  the  article as 

well  as  specify  the  uses,  we'll  put  in  the 
names  of  several  female  utensils,  as  needles, 
knitting-needles,  tape,  thread,  scissars,  bod 
kins,  fans,  play -books,  with  other  toys  of  that 
nature.  And  now,  since  we  have  as  good  as 
concluded  the  marriage,  it  will  not  be  impro 
per  that  the  young  people  see  each  other. 

Tip.  I  don't  think  it  prudent  till  the  very 
instant  of  marriage,  lest  they  should  not  like 
one  another. 

Sir  Har.  They  shall  meet — As  for  the  young; 
cjirl,  she  cannot  dislike  Numps;  and  for 
Nurnps,  I  never  suffer'd  him  to  have  any  thmj* 
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he  liked  in  his  life.  He'll  be  here  immediate 
ly  ;  he  has  been  trained  up  from  his  childhood 
under  such  a  plant  as  this  in  my  hand — I 
have  taken  pains  in  his  education. 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  I  approve  your  method ; 
for  since  you  have  left  off  hunting,  you  might 
otherwise  want  exercise,  and  this  is  z  subtile 
expedient  to  preserve  your  own  health  and 
your  son's  good  manners. 

Sir  Har.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Gub- 
bins  to  preserve  severity  and  discipline  in  their 
families — I  myself  was  caned  the  day  before 
my  wedding. 

Tip.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  had  you  not  been 
well  cudgelled  in  youth,  you  had  never  been 
the  man  you  are. 

Sir  Har.  You  say  right,  now  I  feel  the 

benefit  of  it There's  a  crab-tree,  near  our 

house,  which  flourishes  for  the  good  of  my 
posterity,  and  has  brush'd  our  jackets,  from 
father  to  son,  for  several  generations 

Tip.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  all  things 
necessary  for  the  family  within  yourselves 

Sir  Har.  Oh  !  yonder,  I  see  Numps  is  com 
ing — I  have  dressed  him  in  the  very  suit  I  had 
on  at  my  own  wedding  ;  'tis  a  most  becoming 
apparel. 

Enter  HUMPHRY  GUBBIN. 

Tip.  Truly,  the  youth  makes  a  good  mar 
riageable  figure. 

Sir  Har.  Come  forward,  Numps ;  this  is 
your  uncle  Tipkin,  your  mother's  brother, 
Numps,  that  is  so  kind  as  to  bestow  his  niece 
upon  you.  (Don't  be  so  glum,  sirrah.)  Don't 
bow  to  a  man,  with  a  face  as  if  you'd  knock 
him  down  ;  don't,  sirrah. 

Tip.  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Humphry 
— He  is  not  talkative,  1  observe  already. 

Sir  Har.  He  is  very  shrewd,  Sir,  when  he 
pleases.  Do  you  see  this  crab-stick,  you  dog  : 
\Apart.]  Well,  Numps,  don't  be  out  of 
Humour.  Will  you  talk?  [Apart.}  Come, 
we're  your  friends,  Numps  ;  come,  lad. 

Humph.  You  are  a  pure  fellow  for  a  father. 
This  is  always  your  trick,  to  make  a  great 
fool  of  one  before  company. 

[Apart  to  his  father. 

Sir  Har.  Don't  disgrace  me,  sirrah :  you 
grim,  graceless  rogue.  [Apart.] — Brother,  he 
has  been  bred  up  to  respect  and  silence  before 

his  parents Yet  did  you  but  hear  what  a 

noise  he  makes  sometimes  in  the  kitchen,  or 
the  kennel,  he's  the  loudest  of  'em  all. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  since  you  assure  me 
he  can  speak,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it. 

Humph.  I  can  speak  when  I  see  occasion, 
and  I  can  hold  my  tongue  when  I  see  occa 
sion. 

Sir  Har.  Well  said,  Numps— Sirrah,  I  see 
you  can  do  well  if  you  will.  [Apart. 

Tip.  Pray  walk  up  to  me,  cousin  Humphry. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  walk  to  and  fro  between  us, 
with  your  hat  under  your  arm. — Clear  up  your 
countenance.  [Apart. 

Tip.  I  see,  Sir  Harry,  you  ha'n't  set  him  a 
capering  under  a  French  dancing-master  ;  he 
does  not  mince  it :  he  has  not  learned  to  walk 

by  a  courant,   or   a  boree His  paces  are 

natural Sir  Harry. 

Humph.  I  don't  know  but  'tis,  so  we  walk 
in  the  Avest  of  England. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  right,  Numps,  and  so  we  do 
—Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray,  brother,  observe  his 
make,  none  of  your  lath-backed  wishy-washy 
breed— come  hither,  Numps.  Can't  you  stand 
[Apart,  measuring  his  shoulders. 
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Tip.  I  presume  this  is  not  the  first  time, 
Sir  Harry,  you  have  measured  his  shoulders 
with  your  cane. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  brother,  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  the  shoulders. 

Tip.  Two  feet  and  a  half!  we  must  make 
some  settlement  on  the  younger  children. 

Sir  Har.  Not  like  him,  quotha' ! 

Tip.  He  may  see  his  cousin  when  he  pleases. 

Humph.  But  hark  ye,  uncle,  I  have  a  scruple 
I  had  better  mention  before  marriage  than 
after. 

Tip.  What's  that,  what's  that  ? 

Humph.  My  cousin,  you  know,  is  a-kin  to 
me,  and  I  don't  think  it  lawful  for  a  young 
man  to  marry  his  own  relations. 

Sir  Har.  Hark  ye,  hark  ye,  Numps,  we 
have  got  a  way  to  solve  all  that— Sirrah !  con 
sider  this  cudgel  !  Your  cousin  !  Suppose  I'd 
have  you  marry  your  grandmother ;  what 
then  ?  [Apart. 

Tip.  Well,  has  your  father  satisfied  you  in 
the  point,  Mr.  Humphry  ? 

Humph.  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  very  well :  I  have 
not  the  least  scruple  remaining ;  no,  no — not 
in  the  least,  Sir. 

Tip.  Then  hark  ye,  brother ;  we'll  go  take 
a  whet,  and  settle  the  whole  affair. 

Sir  Har.  Come,  we'll  'leave  Numps  here — • 
he  knows  the  way. — Not  marry  your  own  re 
lations,  sirrah!  [Apart. 
[Exeunt  SIR  HARRY  and  TIPKIN. 

Humph.  Very  fine,  very  fine  ;  how  prettily 
this  park  is  stocked  with  soldiers,  and  deer, 

and  ducks,  and  ladies Ha  !  where  are  the 

old  fellows  gone  ?  where  can  they  be,  tro' 

I'll  ask  these  people 

Enter  POUNCE  and  FAINLOVE. 

Humph.  Ha,  you  pretty  young  gentleman, 
did  you  see  my  father  ? 

Fain.  Your  father,  Sir? 

Humph.  A  weazel-faced  cross  old  gentle 
man,  with  spindle  shanks. 

Fain.  No,  Sir. 

Humph.  A  crab-tree  stick  in  his  hand  ? 

Pounce.  We  ha'n't  met  any  body  with  these 

marks,  but  sure  I  have  seen  you  before 

Are  not  you  Mr.  Humphry  Gubbin,  son  and 
heir  to  Sir  Henry  Gubbin  ? 

Humph.  I  am  his  son  and  heir—: — But  how 
long  I  shall  be  so,  I  can't  tell,  for  he  talks 
every  day  of  disinheriting  me. 

Pounce.  Dear  Sir,  let  me  embrace  you 

Nay,  don't  be  offended  if  I  take  the  liberty  to 
kiss  you ;  Mr.  Fainlove,  pray  [FAINLOVE 
kisses?]  kiss  the  gentleman— Nay,  dear  Sir, 
don't  stare  and  be  surprised,  for  1  have  had  a 
desire  to  be  better  known  to  you  ever  since  I 
saw  you  one  day  clinch  your  fist  at  your  fa 
ther,  when  his  back  was  turn'd  upon  you • 

For  I  must  own  I  very  much  admire  a  young 
gentleman  of  spirit. 

Humph.  Why.  Sir,  would  it  not  vex  a  man 
to  the  heart  to  have  an  old  fool  snubbing  a 
body  every  minute  afore  company 

Pounce.  Oh  fy,  he  uses  you  like  a  boy. 

Humph.  Like  a  boy !  He  lays  on  me  now 
and  then,  as  if  I  were  one  of  his  hounds— You 
can't  think  what  a  rage  he  was  in  this  morn 
ing  because  I  boggled  a  little  at  marrying  my 
own  cousin. 

Pounce.  A  man  can't  be  too  scrupulous, 
Mr.  Humphry :  a  man  can't  be  too  scrupu-  i 
lous. 

Humph.  Sir,  I  could  as  soon  love  my  own! 
flesh  and  blood,  we  should  squabble  like  bro-i 
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ther  and  sister ;  do  you  think  we  should  not '     Pounce.  How  little  the  oaf  wonders  why  I 

Mr. ?  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  crave  the    should  give  him  money !  You  shall  never  want, 

favour  of  your  names  ?  I  Mr.  Humphry,  while  I  have  it — Mr.  Hum- 

Pounce.  Sir,  I  am  the  very  person  that  have  \  phry  ;  but,  dear  friend,  1  must  take  my  leave 
been  employed  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  mar-  !  of  you,  I  have  some  extraordinary  business  on 
riage  between  you  and  your  cousin.  I  my  hands  ;  I  can't  stay ;  but  you  must  not  say 

Humph.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?    Then  you  can  in-  '  a  word — 

form  me  in  some  things  concerning  myself? —  j     Fain.  But  you  must  be  in  the  way  half  an 
Pray,  Sir,  what  estate  am  I  heir  to  ?  I  hour  hence,  and  I'll  introduce  you  at  Mrs. 


Pounce.  To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
an  entailed  estate 

Humph.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  can  you  satisfy  me  in  another  ques 
tion Pray,  how  old  am  I  at  present? 

Pounce.  Three  and  twenty  last  March. 

Humph.  Why,  as  sure  as  you  are  there  they 
have  kept  pie  back.  1  have  been  told  by  some 
of  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  was  born  the 
very  year  the  pigeon-house  was  built,  and 
every  body  knows  the  pigeon-house  is  three 
and  twenty — Why  I  find  there  has  been  tricks 
played  me  ;  I  have  obeyed  him  all  along,  as  if 
1  had  been  obliged  to  it. 

Pounce.  Not  at  all,  Sir ;  your  father  can't 
cut  you  out  of  one  acre  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a-year. 

Humph.  What  a  fool  have  I  been  to  <?ive 
him  his  head  so  long  ! 

Pounce.  A  man  of  your  beauty  and  fortune 
may  find  out  ladies  enough  that  are  not  a-kin 
to  you. 

Humph.  Look  3re,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call — As 
to  my  beauty,  I  don't  know  but  they  may  take 
a  liking  to  that — But,  Sir,  mayn't  1  crave  your 
name? 

Pounce.  My  name,  Sir,  is  Pounce,  at  your 
service. 

Humph.  Pounce  with  a  P 

Pounce.  Yes,  Sir,  and  Samuel  with  an 
S 

Humph.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Samuel  Pounce,  do 
you  know  any  gentlewoman  that  you  think  I 
could  like  ?  For,  to  tell  you  truly,  I  took  an 
antipathy  to  my  cousin  ever  since  my  father 
proposed  her  to  me — And  since  every  body 
knows  1  came  up  to  be  married,  I  don't  care 
to  go  down  and  look  balked. 

Pounce.  I  have  a  thought  just  come  into  my 
head— Do  you  see  this  young  gentleman  ?  he 
has  a  sister,  a  prodigious  fortune-— faith,  you 
two  shall  be  acquainted — 

Fain.  I  can't  pretend  to  expect  so  accom 
plished  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Humphry  for  my 
sister ;  but  being  your  friend,  HI  be  at  his 
service  in  the  affair. 

Humph.  If  I  had  your  sister,  she  and  I 
should  live  like  two  turtles. 

Pounce.  Mr.  Humphry,  you  sha'n't  be  fooled 
any  longer.  I'll  carry  you  into  company; — 
Mr.  Fainlove,  you  shall  introduce  him  to  Mrs. 
Clerirnont's  toilet. 

Fain.  She'll  be  highly  taken  with  him,  for 
she  loves  a  gentleman  whose  manner  is  parti 
cular. 

Pounce.  What,  Sir,  a  person  of  your  preten 
sions,  a  clear  estate,  no  portions  to  pay !  'Tis 
barbarous  your  treatment— Mr.  Humphry, 
I  m  afraid  you  want  money — There's  for  you 
—What,  a  man  of  your  accomplishments  ! 

[Giving  a  purse. 

Humph.  And  yet  you  see,  Sir,  how  they  use 
me — Dear  Sir,  you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever 
met  with  in  all  my  life — Now  I  am  flush  of 
money  bring  me  to  your  sister,  and  I  warrant 
you  for  my  behaviour — A  man's  quite  an 
other  thing  with  money  in  his  pocket — you 
know. 


Clerimont's. 

Pounce.  Make  'em  believe  you  are  willing 
to  have  your  cousin  Bridget,  till  opportunity 
serves.  Farewell,  dear  friend. 

[Exeunt  POUNCE  and  FAINLOVE. 

Humph.  Farewell,  good  Mr.  Samuel  Pounce 
— But  let's  see  my  cash — Tis  very  true,  the 
old  saying,  a  man  meets  with  more  friendship 
from  strangers  than  his  own  relations — Let's 
see  my  cash  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  there  on  that  side— 1, 
2,  3,  4,  on  that  side  ;  'tis  a  foolish  thing  to  put 
all  one's  money  in  one  pocket,  'tis  like  a  man's 
whole  estate  in  one  county — These  five  in  my 
fob—I'll  keep  these  in  my  hand,  lest  I  should 
have  present  occasion — But  this  town's  full  of 


have  present  occasion 
pick-pockets — I'll  go  home  again. 


[Exit  whistling. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Continues. 

Enter  POUNCE  and  CAPTAIN  CLEJUMONT,  with 
his  arm  in  a  scarf. 

Pounce.  You  are  now  well  enough  instruc 
ted  both  in  the  aunt  and  niece  to  form  your  be 
haviour. 

Capt.  But  to  talk  with  her  apart  is  the  great 
matter. 

Pounce.  The  antiquated  virgin  has  a  mighty 
affectation  for  youth,  and  is  a  great  lover  of 
men  and  money — One  of  these,  at  least,  I  am 
sure  I  can  gratify  her  in,  by  turning  her  pence 
in  the  annuities,  or  the  stocks  of  one  of  the 
companies ;  some  way  or  other  I  will  find  to 
entertain  her,  and  engage  you  with  the  young 
lady. 

Capt.  Since  that  is  her  ladyship's  turn,  so 
busy  and  fine  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Pounce  must 
needs  be  in  her  good  graces. 

Pounce.  So  shall  you  too — But  you  must 
not  be  seen  with  me  at  first  meeting ;  I'll  dog 
'em,  while  you  watch  at  a  distance. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  AUNT  and  NIECE. 

Niece.  Was  it  not  my  gallant  that  whistled 
so  charmingly  in  the  parlour  before  he  went 
out  this  morning  ?  He's  a  most  accomplished 


cavalier. 
Aunt.    Come,  niece, 


come— You  don't  do 


well  to  make  sport  with  your  relations,  es 
pecially  with  a  young  gentleman  that  has  so 
much  kindness  for  you. 

Niece.  Kindness  for  me !  what  a  phrase  is 
there  to  express  the  darts  and  flames,  the 
sighs  and  languishings  of  an  expecting  lover  ! 

Aunt.  Pray,  niece,  forbear  this  idle  trash, 
and  talk  like  other  people.  Your  cousin  Hum 
phry  will  be  true  and  hearty  in  what  he  says, 
and  that's  a  great  deal  better  than  the  talk 
and  compliment  of  romance's. 

Niece.  Good  Madam,  don't  wound  my  ears 
with  such  expressions  ;  do  you  think  I  can 
ever  love  a  man  that's  true  and  hearty  !  What 
a  peasant-like  amour  do  these  coarse  words 
import?  True  and  heaxty  !  Pray,  aunt  en» 
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deavour  a  little  at  the  embellishment  of  your 
style. 

Aunt.  Alack-a-day,  cousin  Biddy,  these  idle 
romances  have  quite  turned  your  head. 

Niece.  How  often  must  I  desire  you,  Ma 
dam,  to  lay  aside  that  familiar  name,  cousin 
Biddy  ?  1  never  hear  it  without  blushing— 
JDid  you  ever  meet  with  an  heroine  in  those 
idle  romances  as  you  call  'em,  that  was  termed 
Biddy? 

Aunt.  Ah !  cousin,  cousin— These  are  mere 
vapours,  indeed — Nothing  but  vapours — 

Niece.  No,  the  heroine  has  always  some 
thing  soft  and  engaging  in  her  name— Some 
thing  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  sweetness 
of  her  beauty  and  behaviour.  A  name  that 
glides  through  half  a  dozen  tender  syllables, 
as,  Elismunda,  Clidamira,  Deidamia ;  that 
runs  upon  vowels  of  the  tongue,  not  hissing 
through  one's  teeth,  or  breaking  them  with 
consonants. — 'Tis  strange  rudeness  those  fa 
miliar  names  they  give  us,  when  there  is  Au- 
relia,  Saccharissa,  Gloriana,  for  people  of  con 
dition;  and  Celia,  Chloris,  Corinna,  Mopsa, 
for  their  maids  and  those  of  lower  rank. 

Aunt.  Look  ye,  Biddy,  this  is  not  to  be  sup 
ported — I  know  not  where  you  learned  this 
nicety ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  forsooth,  as  much 
as  you  despise  it,  your  mother  was  a  Bridget 
afore  you,  and  an  excellent  housewife. 

Niece.  Good  Madam,  don't  upbraid  me  with 
my  mother  Bridget,  and  an  excellent  house 
wife. 

Aunt.  Yes,  I  say  she  was,  and  spent  her 
time  in  better  learning  than  ever  you  did — not 
in  reading  of  fights  and  battles  of  dwarfs  and 
giants  ;  but  in  writing  out  receipts  for  broths, 
possets,  caudles,  and  surfeit  waters,  as  be 
came  a  good  country  gentlewoman. 

Niece.  My  mother,  and  a  Bridget ! 

Aunt.  Yes,  niece,  I  say  again  your  mother, 
my  sister,  was  a  Bridget ;  the  daughter  of  her 
mother  Margery,  of  her  mother  Cicely,  of  her 
mother  Alice. 

Niece.  Have  you  no  mercy  ?  O  the  barbar 
ous  genealogy ! 

Aunt.  Of  Tier  mother  Winifred,  of  her  mo 
ther  Joan. 

Niece.  Since  you  will  run  on,  then,  I  must 
needs  tell  you  I  am  not  satisfied  in  the  point 
of  my  nativity.  Many  an  infant  has  been 
placed  in  a  cottage  with  obscure  parents,  till 
by  chance  some  ancient  servant  of  the  family 
has  known  it  by  its  marks. 

Aunt.  Ay,  you  had  best  be  searched— That's 
like  your  calling  the  winds  the  fanning  gales, 
before  I  don't  know  how  much  company ;  and 
the  tree  that  was  blown  by  it,  had  forsooth,  a 
spirit  imprisoned  in  the  trunk  of  it. 

Niece .  Ignorance ! 

Aunt.  Then  a  cloud  this  morning  had  a  fly 
ing  dragon  in  it. 

Niece.  What  eyes  had  you  that  you  could 
see  nothing  ?  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  it  to 
be  a  prodigy,  and  expect  something  extraor 
dinary  will  happen  to  me  before  night But 

you  have  a  gross  relish  of  things.  What  no 
ble  descriptions  in  romances  had  been  lost,  if 
the  writers  had  been  persons  of  your  gout  ? 

Aunt.  I  wish  the  authors  had  been  hanged, 
and  their  books  burned,  before  you  had  seen 
'em. 

Niece.  Simplicity! 

Aunt.  A  parcel  of  improbable  lies. 

Niece.  Indeed,    Madam,    your   raillery    is 
coarse — 
Aunt.  Fit  only  to  corrupt  young  sirls,  and 


fill  their  heads  with  a  thousand  foolish  dreams 
of  I  don't  know  what. 

Niece.  Nay,  now,  Madam,  you  grow  extra 
vagant. 

Aunt.  What  I  say  is  not  to  vex,  but  advise 
you  for  your  good. 

Niece.  What,  to  burn  Philocles,  Artaxerxes, 
Oroondates,  and  the  rest  of  the  heroic  lovers, 
and  take  my  country  booby,  cousin  Humphry, 
Tor  a  husband ! 

Aunt.  O  dear,  O  dear,  Biddy  !  Pray,  good 
dear,  learn  to  act  and  speak  like  the  rest  qf 
the  world  ;  come,  come,  you  shall  marry  your 
cousin,  and  live  comfortably. 

Niece.  Live  comfortably  !  What  kind  of  life 
s  that?  A  great  heiress  live  comfortably! 
Pray,  aunt,  learn  to  raise  your  ideas — What 
is,  I  wonder,  to  live  comfortably? 

Aunt.  To  live  comfortably,  is  to  live  with 
prudence  and  frugality,  as  we  do  in  Lombard 
street. 

Niece.  As  we  do — That's  a  fine  life  indeed, 
with  one  servant  of  each  sex — Let's  see  how 
many  things  our  coachman  is  good  for — He 
rubs  down  his  horses,  lays  the  cloth,  whets  the 
knives,  and  sometimes  makes  beds. 

Aunt.  A  good  servant  should  turn  his  hand 
to  every  thing  in  a  family. 

Niece.  Nay,  there's  not  a  creature 'in  our 
family,  that  has  not  two  or  three  different  du 
ties  ;  as  John  is  butler,  footman,  and  coach 
man  ;  so  Mary  is  cook,  laundress,  and  cham 
ber-maid. 

Au:,t.  Well,  and  do  you  laugh  at  that? 

Niece.  No — not  I — nor  at  the  coach-horses, 
though  one  has  an  easy  trot  for  my  uncle's 
riding,  and  t'other  an  easy  pace  for  your  side 
saddle. 

Aunt.  And  so  you  jeer  at  the  good  manage 
ment  of  your  relations  do  you? 

Niece.  No,  1  am  well  satisfied  that  all  the 
house  arc  creatures  of  business :  but,  indeed, 
I  was  in  hopes  that  my  poor  lap-dog  might 
have  lived  with  me  upon  my  fortune  without 
an  employment ;  but  my  uncle  threatens  every 
day  to  make  him  a  turnspit,  that  he  too,  in 
his  sphere,  may  help  us  to  live  comforta 
bly 

Aunt.  Hark  ye,  cousin  Biddy. 

Niece.  I  vow  I'm  out  of  countenance,  when 
our  butler,  with  his  careful  face,  drives  us  all 
stowed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horse  am 
bling,  and  t'other  trotting  with  his  provisions 
behind  for  the  family,  from  Saturday  night 

till  Monday  morning,  bound  for  Hackney 

Then  we  make  a  comfortable  figure  indeed. 

Aunt.  So  we  do,  and  so  will  you  always,  if 
you  marry  your  cousin  Humphry. 

Niece.  Name  not  the  creature. 

Aunt.  Creature!  what,  your  own  cousin  a 
creature ! 

Niece.  Oh,  let's  be  going,  I  see  yonder  an 
other  creature  that  does  my  uncle's  law  busi 
ness,  and  has  I  believe,  made  ready  the  deeds, 
those  barbarous  deeds. 

Aunt.  What,  Mr.  Pounce  a  creature  too: 
Nay,  now  I'm  sure  you're  ignorant.  You  shall 
stay,  and  you'll  learn  more  wit  from  him  in 
an  hour,  than  in  a  thousand  of  your  fool 
ish  books  in  an  age — Your  servant,  Mr 
Pounce. 

Enter  POUNCE. 

Pounce.  Ladies,  I  hope  I  don't  interrupt  any 
private  discourse. 
Aunt.  Not  in  the  least,  Sir. 
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Pounce.  I  should  be  loath  to  be  esteemed  one 
of  those  who  think  they  have  a  privilege  o ' 
mixing  in  all  companies,  without  any  busi 
ness,  but  to  bring  forth  a  loud  laugh,  or  vain 
jest. 

Niece-  He  talks  with  the  mien  and  gravity 
of  a  Paladin.  [Aside. 

Pounce.  Madam,  1  bought  the  other  day  ?t 
three  and  a  half,  and  sold  at  seven. 

Aunt.  Then  pray,  Sir,  sell  for  me  in  time. — 
Niece,  mind  him :  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of 
wit— 

Pounce.  This  that  I  speak  of  was  for  you — 
— T  never  neglect  such  opportunities  to  serve 
my  friends. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are  I  pro 
test,  without  flattery,  the  wittiest  man  in  the 
world. 

Pounce.  I  assure  you,  Madam,  I  said  last 
night  before  a  hundred  head  of  citizens,  that 
Mrs.  Barsheba  Tipkin  was  the  most  ingenious 
young  lady  in  the  liberties. 

Aunt.  Well,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are  so  face 
tious — But  you  are  always  among  the  great 
ones 'Tis  no  wonder  you  have  it. 

Niece.  Idle!  idle! 

Pounce.  But,  Madam,  you  know  Alderman 

Gray-Goose— he's  a  notable  joking  man 

Well,  says  he,  here's  Mrs.  Barsheba's  health 
— She's  my  mistress. 

Aunt.  That  man  makes  me  split  my  sides 

with  laughing,  he's  such  a  wag Mr. 

Pounce  pretends  Gray-Goose  said  all  this,  but 
I  know  tis  his  own  wit,  for  he's  in  love  with 
me.  [Apart. 

Pounce.  But,  Madam,  there's  acertp'  affair 
I  should  communicate  to  you.  [Apart. 

Aunt.  Ay,  'tis  certainly  so — He  wants  to 
break  his  mind  to  me. 

CAPTAIN  CLERIMONT  passi/ig-. 

Pounce.    Oh,  Captain  Clerimont,   Captain 

Clerimont ! Ladies,  pray  let  me  introduce 

this  young  gentleman,  he's  my  friend,  a  youth 
of  great  virtue  and  goodness,  for  all  he  is  in  a 
red  coat. 

Aunt.  If  he's  your  friend,  we  need  not  doubt 
his  virtue. 

Capt .  Ladies,  you  are  taking  the  cool  breath 
of  the  morning. 

Niece.  A  pretty  phrase.  [Aside. 

Aunt.  That's  the  pleasantest  time  this  warm 
weather. 

Capt .  Oh,  'tis  the  season  of  the  pearly  dews, 
and  gentle  zephyrs. 

Niece.  Ay  !  pray  mind  that  again,  aunt. 

[Aside. 

Pounce.  Sha'n't  we  repose  ourselves  on  yon 
der  seat ;  I  love  improving  company,  and  to 
communicate. 

Aunt.  'Tis  certainly  so He's  in  love  with 

me,  and  wants  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  so — 

I  don't  care  if  we  do He's  a  most  ingeni- 

ous^man.      [Aside:  exeunt  AUNT  and  POUNCE. 

Capt.  We  enjoy  here,  Madam,  all  the  pret 
ty  landscapes  of  the  country,  without  the  pains 
of  going  thither. 

Niece.  Art  and  nature  are  in  a  rivalry,  or  ra 
ther  confederacy,  to  adorn  this  beauteous  park 
with  all  the  agreeable  variety  of  water,  shade, 
walks,  and  air. — What  can  be  more  charming 
than  these  flowery  lawns  ? 

Capt.  Or  these  gloomy  shades  ? 

Niece.  Or  these  embroidered  valleys  ? — 

Capt .  Or  that  transparent  stream  ? 

Niece.    Or  these  bowing  branches  on  the 


banks  of  it,  that  seem  to  admire  their  own 
beauty  in  the  crystal  mirror  ? 

Capt.  I  am  surprised,  Madam,  at  the  deli 
cacy  of  your  phrase Can  such  expressions 

come  from  Lombard-street.' 

Niece.  Alas!  Sir,  wh«t  can  be  expected 
from  an  innocent  virgin,  that  has  been  im 
mured  almost  one  and  tweniv  years  from  the 
conversation  of  mankind,  under  the  care  of 
an  Urganda  of  an  aunt  ? 

Capt.  Bless  me  Madam,  how  have  you  been 
abused !  many  a  Itfdv  before  your  age  has  h?d 
a  hundred  lances  broken  in  her  service,  ard 
as  many  dragons  cut  to  pieces  in  honour  of 
her. 

Niece.  Oh,  the  charming  man  !  [Aside. 

Capt.  Do  you  believe  Parana  was  one  and 
twenty  before  she  knew  Musidorus  ? 

Niece.  I  could  hear  him  ever. [Aside. 

Capt.  A  la.dy  of  your  wit  and  beauty  might 
have  given  occasion  for  a  whole  romance  in 
folio  before  that  age. 

Niece.  Oh,  the  powers!  Who  can  he  be? 
Oh,  youth  unknown ! — But  let  me,  in  the  iirst 
place,  know  whom  I  talk  to  ;  for.  Sir,  I  am 
wiiolly  unacquainted  both  with  yourpe-.'soi  and 
your  history — You  seem,  indeed,  by  yo-ir  de 
portment,  and  the  distinguishing  mark  of  your 
bravery  which  you  bear,  to  have  been  in  a 
conflict — May  I  not  know  what  cruel  beauty 
obliged  you  to  such  adventures,  till  she  pitied 
you. 

Capt.  Oh,  the  pretty  coxcomb  !  [J.sid'e.]  Oh, 
Blenheim  !  Oh,  Cordf'ia,  Cordelia  ! 

Niece.  You  mention  the  place  of  battlr — 1 
would  fain  hear  an  exact  description  of  il — • 
Our  public  papers  are  so  defective,  they  don't 
so  much  as  tell  us  how  the  sun  rose,  on  that 
glorious  day  Were  there  not  a  great  many 
flights  of  vultures  before  the  battle  began  ? 

Capt.  Oh,  Madam,  they  have  eaten  up  half 
my  acquaintance. 

Niece.  Certainly  never  birds  of  prey  we-:e  so 
feasted — By  report,  they  might  have  lived balf 
a  year  on  the  very  legs  and  arms  our  troops 
left  behind  'em. 

Capt.  Had  we  not  fought  near  a  wood,  we 
should  ne'er  have^got  legs  enough  to  have 
come  home  upon.  The  Joiner  of  the  Foot 
Guards  has  made  his  fortune  by  it. 

Niece.  I  shall  never  forgive  your  general — 
He  has  put  all  my  ancient  heroes  out  of  coun 
tenance  ;  he  has  pulled  down  Cyrus  and  Alex 
ander,  as  much  as  Louis  le  Grand— But  your 
own  part  in  that  action  ? 

Capt.  Only  that  slight  hurt,  for  the  astrolo 
ger  said  at  my  nativity — Nor  fire,  nor  sword, 
nor  pike,  nor  musket  shall  destroy  this  child, 
let  him  but  avoid  fair  eyes — 'But,  Madam, 
mayn't  I  crave  the  name  of  her  -that  has  capti 
vated  my  heart  ? 

Niece.  I  can't  guess  whom  you  mean  by  that 
description ;  but  if  you  ask  my  name — I  must 
confess  you  put  me  upon  revealing  what  I  al 
ways  keep  as  the  greatest  secret  I  have — for, 
would  you  believe  it — they  have  called  me— I 
don't  know  how  to  own  it,  but  have  called  me 
—Bridget. 

Capt.  Bridget? 

Niece.  Bridget. 

Capt.  Bridget? 

Niece.  Spare  my  confusion,  I  beseech  you, 
Sir,  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  mention  me, 
let  it  be  by  Parthenissa,  for  that's  the  name  1 
have  assumed  ever  since  1  came  to  years  of 
discretion. 

Capt.  The  insupportable  tyranny  of  parent?, 
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to  fix  names  on  helpless  infants  which  they 
must'  blush  at  all  their  lives  after !  I  don't 
think  there's  a  surname  in  the  world  to  match 
it. 

Niece.  No  !  what  do  you  think  of  Tipkin? 

Capt.  Tipkin !  Why,  I  think  if  I  was  a 
young  lady  that  had  it,  I'd  part  with  it  imme 
diately. 

Niece.  Pray  how  would  you  get  rid  of  it  ? 

Capt.  I'd  change  it  for  another— I  could  re 
commend  to  you  three  very  pretty  syllables 
What  do  you  think  of  Clerimont  ? 

Niece.  Clerimont !  Clerimont !  Very  well 
But  what  right  have  I  to  it ! 

Capt .  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  put  you 
in  possession  of  it.  By  a  very  few  words  I 
can  make  it  over  to  you,  and  your  children 
after  you. 

Niece.  Oh,  fy !  Whither  are  you  running  ! 
You  know  a  lover  should  sigh  in  private,  and 
languish  whole  years  before  he  reveals  his 
passion  ;  he  should  retire  into  some  solitary 
grove,  and  make  the  woods  and  wild  beasts 
his  confidants— You  should  have  told  it  to  the 
echo  half  a  year  before  you  had  discovered  it 
even  to  my  hand-maid.  And  yet  besides— to 
talk  to  me  of  children — Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  heroine  with  a  big  belly  ? 

Capt.  What  can  a  lover  do,  Madam ;  now 
the  race  of  giants  is  extinct?  Had  I  lived  in 
those  days,  there  had  not  been  a  mortal  six 
feet  high,  but  should  have  owned  Parthenissa 
for  the  paragon  of  beauty,  or  measured  his 

length  on  the  ground Parthenissa  should 

have  been  heard  by  the  brooks  and  deserts  at 
midnight— the  echo's  burden,  and  the  river's 
murmur. 

Niece.  That  had  been  a  golden  age,  indeed  ! 
But  see,  my  aunt  has  left  her  grave  companion, 
and  is  coming  towards  us — I  command  you  to 
leave  me. 

Capt.  Thus  Oroondates,  when  Statira  dis 
missed  him  her  presence,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet  and  implored  permission  but  to  live. 

[Offering  to  kneel 

Niece.  And  thus  Statira  raised  him  from  the 
earth,  permitting  him  to  live  and  love. 

[Exit  CAPT.  CLER. 

Enter  AUNT. 

Aunt.  Is  not  Mr.  Pounce's  conversation 
very  improving,  niece  ? 

Niece.  Is  not  Mr.  Clerimont  a  very  pretty 
name,  aunt ! 

Aunt.  He  has  so  much  prudence. 

Niece.  He  has  so  much  gallantry. 

Aunt.  So  sententious  in  his  expressions.    • 

Niece.  So  polished  in  his  language. 

Aunt.  All  he  says,  is,  methinks,  so  like  a 
sermon. 

Niece.  All  he  speaks  savours  of  romance. 

Aunt.  Romance,  niece  !  Mr.  Pounce  f  what, 
savour  of  romance  ? 

Niece.  No,  1  mean  his  friend,  the  accom 
plished  Mr.  Clerimont. 

Aunt.  Fy,  for  one  of  your  years  to  commend 
a  young  fellow  ! 

Niece.  One  of  my  years  is  mightily  governed 
by  example  !  You  did  not  dislike  Mr.  Pounce. 

Aunt.  What,  censorious  too  ?  I  find  there 
is  no  trusting  you  out  of  the  house — A  mo 
ment's  fresh  air  does  but  make  you  still  the 
more  in  love  with  strangers,  and  despise  your 
own  relations. 

Niece.  I  am  certainly '  by  the  power  of  an 
enchantment,  placed  among  you,  but  I  hope  I 


this  morning  employed  one  to  seek  adventures, 
and  break  the  charm. 

Aunt.   Vapours,   Biddy,   indeed !    Nothing 

jut  vapours Cousin  Humphry  shall  break 

the  charm. 

Niece.  Name  him  not Call  me  still  Biddy, 

rather  than  name  that  brute. 

[Exeunt  AUNT  and  NIECE. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  CLERIMONT  and  POUNCE. 

Capt.  A  perfect  Quixote  in  petticoats  !  I 
tell  thee,  Pounce,  she  governs  herself  wholly 
by  romance It  has  got  into  her  very  blood 

-She  starts  by  rule,  and  blushes'by  ex 
ample Could  I  have  produced  one  instance 

of  a  lady's  complying  at  the  first  sight,  I 
should  have  gained  her  promise  on  the  spot — 
How  am  I  bound  to  curse  the  cold  constitu 
tions  of  the  Philocleas  and  Statiras !  I  am 
undone  for  want  of  precedents. 

Pounce.  I  am  sure  I  laboured  hard  to  favour 
your  conference  ;  and  plied  the  old  woman  all 
the  while  with  something  that  tickled  either 
her  vanity  or  her  covetousness  ;  I  considered 
all  the  stocks,  old  and  new  company,  her  own 
complexion  and  youth,  partners  for  sword- 
blades,  chamber  of  London,  banks  for  charity, 
and  mine  adventurers,  till  she  told  me  I  had 
the  repute  of  the  most  facetious  man,  that  ever 
came  to  Garraway's — For  you  must  know  pub 
lic  knaves  and  stock-jobbers  pass  for  wits  at 
her  end  of  the  town,  as  common  cheats  and 
gamesters  do  at  yours. 

Capt.  I  pity  the  drudgery  you  have  gone 
through  ;  but  what's  next  to  be  done  towards 
getting  my  pretty  heroine  ? 

Pounce.  What  should  next  be  done,  in  or 
dinary  method  of  things — You  have  seen  her ; 
the  next  regular  approach  is,  that  you  cannot 
subsist  a  moment,  without  sending"  forth  mu 
sical  complaints  of  your  misfortune,  byway 
of  a  serenade. 

Capt.  I  can  nick  you  there,  Sir,  I  have  a 
scribbling  army  friend,  that  has  wrote  a  tri 
umphant,  rare,  noisy  song,  in  honour  of  the 
late  victory,  that  will  hit  the  nymph's  fan- 
tasque  to  a  hair ;  I'll  get  every  thing  ready 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Pounce.  While  you  are  playing  upon  the 
fort,  I'll  be  within,  and  observe  what  execu 
tion  you  do,  and  give  you  intelligence  accord 
ingly. 

Capt.  You  must  have  an  eye  upon  Mr. 
Humphry,  while  1  feed  the  vanity  of  Par 
thenissa — For  I  am  so  experienced  in  these 
matters,  that  I  know  none  but  coxcombs  think 
to  win  a  woman  by  any  desert  of  their  own- 
No,  it  must  be  done  rather  by  complying  with 
some  prevailing  humour  of  your  mistress,  than 
exerting  any  good  quality  in  yourself. 

'Tis  not  the  lover's  merit  wins  the  field. 
But  to  themselves  alone  the  beauteous  yield. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT.  III. 

SCENE  l.—A  Chamicr. 

Enter  MRS.  CLERIMONT,  FAINI.OVE  (carrying 
her  lap-dog,)  and  JENNY. 

Jenny.  Madam,  the  footman  that's  recom 
mended  to  you  is  below,  if  your  ladyship  will 
please  to  take  him. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Oh,  f y  !  don't  believe  I'll  think 
on't — It  is  impossible  he  should  be  good  for 
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any  thing — The  English  are  so  saucy  with 
their  liberty— I'll  have  all  my  lower  servants 
French — There  cannot  be  a  good  footman  born 
out  of  an  absolute  monarchy. — 

Jen.  I'm  beholden  to  your  ladyship,  for  be 
lieving  so  well  of  the  maid-servants  in  Eng 
land. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Indeed,  Jenny,  I  could  wish 
^  thou  wert  really  French :  for  thou  art  plain 
English  in  spite  of  example — Your  arms  do 
but  hang  on,  and  you  move  perfectly  upon 
joints.  Not  with  a  swim  of  the  whole  person 
— But  I  am  talking  to  you,  and  have  not  ad 
justed  myself  to-day  :  what  pretty  company  a 
glass  is,  to  have  another  self  f  [Kisses  the  dog.~] 
The  converse  is  soliloquy  !  To  have  company 
that  never  contradicts  or  displeases  us  !  The 
pretty  visible  echo  of  our  actions.  [Kisses  tlie 
dog-.]  How  easy,  too,  it  is  to  be  disincum- 
bered  with  stays,  where  a  woman  has  any 
thing  like  shape,  if  no  shape,  a  good  air— But 
I  look  best  when  I'm  talking. 

[Kisses  the  lap-dog  in  FAINLOVE'S  anns. 

Jen.  You  always  look  well. 

Mrs.   Cler.    For  I'm  always   talking,   you 

mean  so,  that  disquiets  thy  sullen    English 

temper,  but  I  don't  really  look  so  well  when 

I  am  silent If  I  do  but  offer  to  speak— Then 

I  may  say  that — Oh,  bless  me,  Jenny,  I  am 

so  pale,  I.  am  afraid  of  myself 1  have  not 

laid  on  half  red  enough What  a  dough- 
baked  thing  I  was  before  I  improved  myself, 

and  travelled  for  beauty However,  my  face 

is  very  prettily  designed  to-day. 

Fain.  Indeed,  Madam,  you  begin  to  have 
so  fine  a  hand,  that  you  are  younger  every  day 
than  other. 

Mrs.  Cler.  The  ladies  abroad  used  to  call 
me  Mademoiselle  Titian,  1  was  so  famous  for 
my  louring;  but,  pr'ythee,  wench,  bring  me 
my  black  eye-brows  out  of  the  next  room. 
Jen.  Madam,  I  have  'em  in  my  hand. 
Fain.  It  would  be  happy  for  all  that  are  to 
see  you   to-day,  if  you   could  change  your 
eyes  too. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Gallant  enough— No,  hang  it, 
I'll  wear  these  I  have  on  ;  this  mode  of  visage 
takes  mightily  ;  I  had  three  ladies  last  week 
came  over  to  my  complexion — I  think  to  be  a 
fair  woman  this  fortnight,  till  I  find  I'm  aped 
too  much — 1  believe  there  are  a  hundred  copies 
of  me  already. 

Jen.  Dear  Madam,  wont  your  ladyship 
please  to  let  me  be  of  the  next  countenance 
you  leave  off  ? 

Mrs.  Cler.  You  may,  Jenny — but  I  assure 
you— it  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  ill  nature,  for  a 
woman  that  has  any  genius  for  beauty,  to  ob 
serve  the  servile  imitation  of  her  manner,  her 
motion,  her  glances,  and  her  smiles. 

Fain.  Ay,  indeed,  Madam,  nothing  can  be 
so  ridiculous,  as  to  imitate  the  inimitable. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Indeed,  as  you  say,  Fainlove, 
the  French  mien  is  no  more  to  be  learned, 
than  the  language,  without  going  thither — 
Then  again  to  see  some  poor  ladies,  who  have 
clownish,  penurious,  English  husbands,  turn 
and  torture  their  old  clothes  into  so  many 
forms,  and  dye  'em  into  so  many  colours,  to 
follow  me — What  say'st  Jenny  ?  What  say'st  ? 
Not  a  word  ? 

Jen.  Why,  Madam,  all  that  I  can  say — 
Mrs.  Cler.  Nay  1  believe,  Jenny,  thou  hast 
nothing  to  say  any  more  than  the  rest  of  thy 
country-women— The  splenetics  speak  just  as 
the  weather  lets  'em — They  are  mere  talking 
barometers— Abroad  the  people  of  quality  go 


on  so  eternally,  and  still  go  on,  and  are  gay 
and  entertain — In  England,  discourse  is  made 
up  of  nothing  but  question  and  answer. — I  was 
:'other  day  at  a  visit,  where  there  was  a  pro- 
"ound  silence  for,  I  believe,  the  third  part  of 
a  minute. 

Jen.  And  your  ladyship  there  ? 

Mrs.  Cler.  They  infected  me  with  their  dul- 
ness.  Who  can  keep  up  their  good  humour 
at  an  English  visit? — They  sit  as  at  a  funeral, 
silent  in  the  midst  of  many  candles — One,  per 
haps,  alarms  the  room — 'Tis  very  cold  weather 
— then  all  the  mutes  play  their  fans — till  some 
other  question  happens,  and  then  the  fans  go 
off  again. 

Enter  Bov. 

Boy.  Madam,  your  spinnet  master  is  come. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Bring  him  in,  he's  very  pretty 
company. 

Fain.  His  spinnet  is ;  he  never  speaks  him 
self. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Speak,  simpleton  !  What  then, 
he  keeps  out  silence,  does  not  he  ?  [Enter.] — 
Oh,  Sir,  you  must  forgive  me,  I  have  been 
very  idle — Well,  you  pardon  me?  (Master 
bows.}— Did  you  think  I  was  perfect  in  the 
song  1  (Bows.} — But  pray  let  me  hear  it  once 
more.  Let  us  see  it.  [Reads. 

SONG. 

With  studied  airs  and  practised  smiles, 
Flavia  my  ravished  heart  beguiles : 
The  charms  we  make,  are  ours  alone. 
Nature's  works  are  not  our  own. 
Her  skilful  hand  gives  every  grace, 
And  shows  her  fancy  in  her  face  ; 
She  feeds  with  art  an  amorous  rage, 
Nor  fears  the  force  of  coming  age. 

You  sing  it  very  well :  but,  I  confess,  I  wish 
you'd  give  more  into  the  French  manner — Ob 
serve  me  hum  it  a  la  Francoise. 

With  studied  airs,  fyc. 

The  whole  person,  every  limb,   every  nerve 

sings the   English  way  is    only  being  for 

that  time  a  mere  musical  instrument,  just 
sending  forth  a  sound  without  knowing  they 

do  so Now  I'll  give  you  a  little  of  it  like 

an  English  woman You  are  to  suppose  I've 

denied  you  twenty  times,  looked  silly,  and  all 
that — Then  with  hands  and  face  insensible — I 
have  a  mighty  cold. 

With  studied  airs,  SfC 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  Captain  Clerimont  and  a  very 
strange  gentleman  are  come  to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Let  him  and  the  very  strange 
gentleman  come  in. 

Jain.  Oh !  Madam,  that's  the  country  gentle 
man  I  was  telling  you  of. 

Enter  HUMPHRY  and  CAPTAIN  CLERIMONT. 

Fain.  Madam,  may  I  do  myself  the  honour 
to  recommend  Mr.  Gubbin,  son  and  heir  to  Sir 
Harry  Gubbin,  to  your  ladyship's  notice. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Mr.  ^Gubbin,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  with  your  suit ;  'tis  antique,  and  ori 
ginally  from  France. 

Humph.  It  is  always  locked  up,  Madam, 
when  I'm  in  the  country.  My  father  prizes  it 
mightily. 

Mrs.  Cler.  'Twould   make    u   very  pretty 
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dancing  suit  in  a  mask.    Oh!  Captain  Cleri- 
niont,  1  have  a  quarrel  with  you. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  husband  de 
sires  to  know  whether  you  see  company  to 
day,  or  not  ? 

Mrs.  Cler.  Who,  you  clown? 

Serv.  Mr.  Clerimont,  Madam. 

Mr*.  Cler.  He  may  come  in. 

Enter  CLERIMONT  Sen. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Your  very  humble  servant. 

Cler.  Sen.  1  was  goins  to  take  the  air  this 
morning  in  my  coach,  and  did  myself  the  hon 
our,  before  I  went,  to  receive  you*  commands, 
finding  you  saw  company. 

Mrs.  Cler.  At  any  time,  when  you  know  1 
do,  you  may  let  me  see  you.  Pray  how  did 
you  sleep  last  uight?—  If  1  had  not  asked  him 
that  question,  they  might  have  thought  we  lay 
together.  [Aside.]  [Here  FAINLOVR  looking 
through  a  perspective,  bows  to  CLER.  Sen.] 
But,  captain,  1  have  a  quarrel  with  you— 
I  have  utterly  forgot  those  three  coupees, 
you  promised  to  come  again  and  show  me. 
Your  humble  servant,  Sir. — But,  oh  !  [As  she 
is  going  to  be  led  by  the  captain.]  Have  you 
signed  that  mortgage  to  pay  off  my  Lady 
Paddle's  winnings  at  ombre  ? 

Cler.  Sen.  Yes,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Then  all's  well,  my  honour's 
safe.  [Exit  CLERIMONT  Sen.]  Come,  captain, 
lead  me  this  step — for  I  am  apt  to  make  a  false 
one — you  shall  show  me. 

Capt.  I'll  show  you,  Madam,  'tis  no  matter 
for  a  fiddle  ;  I'll  give  you  'em  the  French  way, 
in  a  teaching  tune.  Pray,  more  quick— O 
Mademoiselle  que  faitez  tous — A  moi — There 
again— Now  slide,  as  it  were,  with  and  with 
out  measure There  you  out-did  the  gipsey 

and  you  have  all  the  smiles  of  the  dance 

to  a  tittle. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Why  truly  I  think  that  the  greatest 
part— I  have  seen  an  English  woman  dance 
a  jig  with  the  severity  of  a  vestal  virgin. 

Humph.  If  this  be  French  dancing  and  sing 
ing,  I  fancy  I  could  do  it— Haw,  haw  ! 

[Capers  aside. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  protest,  Mr.  Gubbin,  you 
have  almost  the  step,  without  any  of  our  coun 
try  bashfulness.— Give  me  your  hand— Haw, 
haw !  So,  so,  a  little  quicker — that's  right 
haw !  Captain,  your  brother  delivered  this 
spark  to  me,  to  be  diverted  here  till  he  calls 
for  him.  [Exit  CAPT.  CLER. 

Humph.  This  cutting  so  high  makes  one's 
money  jingle  confoundedly.  I'm  resolved  I'll 
never  carry  above  one  pocket  full  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Cler.  You  do  it  very  readily — You 
amaze  me. 

Humph.  Are  the  gentlemen  of  France  gen 
erally  so  well  bred  as  we  are  in  England  ?— 
Are  they,  Madam,  ha!  But  young  gentle 
man,  when  shall  1  see  this  sister  ?  Haw,  haw, 
haw  !  Is  not  the  higher  one  jumps  the  better  ? 

Fain.  She'll  be  mightily  taken  with  you, 
I'm  sure.  One  would  not  think  'twas  in  you 
— you're  so  gay — and  dance  so  very  high 

Humph.  \V  hat  should  ail  me  ?  Did  you  think 
I  was  wind-galled  ?  I  can  sing  too,  if  I  please 
—but  I  wont  till  I  see  your  sister.  This  is  a 
mighty  pretty  house. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  like 
this  gentleman  extremely ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  inform  him — But  were  you  never  in  France, 
Mr.  Gubbin? 


Humph.  No ! — but  I'm  always  thus  pleasant* 

if  my  father's  not  by 1  protest,  I'd  advise 

your  sJs.er  to  have  me — I'm  for  marrying  her 
at  once — why  should  I  stand  shilly-shally, 
Jike  a  country  bumpkin  ? 

i'ain.  Mr.  Gubbin,  I  dare  say  she'll  be  as 
forward  as  you ;  we'll  go  in  and  see  her. 

[Apart. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Then  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  lady 
he  is  in  love  with.  I  protest  very  new  and 
gallant. — Mr.  Gubbin,  she  must  needs  believe 

you  a  frank  person. Fainlove,  1  must  see 

this  sister  too,  I'm  resolved  she  shall  like 
him. 

There  needs  no  time  true  passion  to  discover : 
The  most  believing  is  the  most  a  lover. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Park. 
Enter  NIECE,  sola. 

Nisce.  Oh  Clerimont!  Clerimont!  To  be 
struck  at  first  sight !  1  am  ashamed  of  my 
weakness  ;  I  find  in  myself  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  raging  amour:  I  love  solitude;  I  grow 
pale  ;  1  sigh  frequently  ;  I  call  upon  the  name 
of  Clerimont  when  I  don't  think  of  it — his  per 
son  is  ever  in  my  eyes,  and  his  voice  in  my 
ears-; — methinks  I  long  to  lose  myself  ia  some 
pensive  grove,  or  to  hang  over  the  head  of 
some  warbling  fountain,  with  a  lute  in  my 
hand,  softening  the  murmurs  of  the  water. 

Enter  AUNT. 

Aunt.  Biddy,  Biddy!  where's  Biddy  Tip- 
kin? 

Niece.  Whom  do  you  inquire  for  ? 

Aunt.  Come,  come,  he's  just  a-eoming  at 
the  park  door. 

Niece.  Who  is  coming  ? 

Aunt.  Your  cousin  Humphry — who  should 
be  coming?  Your  lover,  your  husband  that 

is  to  be Pray,  my  dear,  look  well,  and  be 

civil  for  your  credit  and  mine  too. 

Niece.  If  he  answers  ray  idea,  I  shall  rally 
the  rustic  to  dijath. 

Aunt.  Hist here  he  is 

Enter  HUMPHRY. 

Humph.  Aunt,  your  humble  servant — Is 
that— ha!  Amt? 

Aunt.    Yes,   cousin  Humphry,   that's  your 

cousin  Bridget.    Well,  I'll  leave  you  together. 

[Exit  AUNT.     They  sit. 

Humph.  Aunt  does  as  she'd  be  done  by, 
cousin  Bridget,  does  not  she,  cousin  ?  ha ! 
What,  are  you  a  Londoner,  and  not  speak  to 
a  gentleman  ?  Look  ye,  cousin,  the  old  folks 
resolving  to  marry  us,  I  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  see  how  I  liked  you,  as  not  caring 

to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke for  1  love  to  look 

before  1  leap. 

Niece.  Sir,  your  person  and  address  bring  to 
my  mind  the  whole  history  of  Valentine  and 
Orson  :  what !  would  they  marry  me  to  a  wild 
man  ?  Pray,  answer  me  a  question  or  two. 

Humph.  Ay,  ay,  as  many  as  you  please, 
cousin  Bridget. 

Niece.  What  wood  were  you  taken  in  ?  How 
long  have  you  been  caught  ? 

Humph.  Caught ! 

Niece.  Where  were  your  haunts  ? 

Humph.  My  haunts! 

Niece.  Are  not  clothes  very  uneasy  to  you  ? 
Is  this  strange  dress  the  first  you  ever  wore? 

Humph.   How ! 

Niece.  Are  you  not  a  great  admirer  of  roots, 
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and  raw  flesh  ?— Let  me  look  upon  your  nnils 
— Dont  you  love  blackberries,  haws,  and  pig 
nuts,  mightily  ? 
Humph.  How! 

Niece.  Canst  thou  deny  that  thou  wert 
suckled  by  a  wolf!  You  haVt  been  so  barbar 
ous,  I  hope,  since  you  came  amongst  men,  as 
to  hunt  your  nurse — Have  you  ? 
.  Humph.  Hunt  my  nurse !  Ay,  'tis  so,  she's 
distracted  as  sure  as  a  gun — Hark  ye,  cousin, 
pray  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or 
two? 

Niece.  If  thou  hast  yet  learned  the  use  of  lan 
guage,  speak,  monster. 
Humph.  How  long  have  you  been  thus  ? 
Niece.  Thus  !  what  wouldst  thou  say  ? 
Humph.   What's   the  cause  of  it?   Tell  me 
truly  now — Did  you  ever  love  any  body  before 
me? 

Niece.  Go,  go,  thou'rt  a  savage.         [Rises. 
Humph.  They  never  let  you  go  abroad,  I 
suppose. 

Niece.  Thou'rt  a  monster,  I  tell  thee. 
Humph.   Indeed,  cousin,  though  'tis  folly 
to  tell  thee  so — I  am  afraid  thou  art  a  mad 
woman. 

Niece.  I'll  have  thee  into  some  forest. 
Humph.  I'll  take  thee  into  a  dark  room. 
Niece.  I  hate  thee. 

Humph.  I  wish  you  did— There's  no  hate 
lost,  I  assure  you,  cousin  Bridget. 

Niece.  Cousin  Bridget,  quoth  a— I'd  as  soon 
claim  kindred  with  a  mountain  bear 1  de 
test  thee. 

Humph.  You  never  do  any  harm  in  these  fits, 
I  hope — But  do  you  hate  me  in  earnest  ? 
Niece.  Dost  thou  ask  it,  ungentle  forester  ? 
Humph.  Yes,  for  I've  a  reason,  look  ye.    It 
happens  very  well  if  you  hate  me,  and  in  your 
senses ;  for  to  tell  you  truly — I  don't  much 
care  for  you ;  and  there  is  another  fine  woman, 
as  I  am  informed,  that  is  in  some  hopes  ot 
having  me. 

Niece.  This  merits  my  attention.  [Aside. 
Humph.  Look  ye,  d'ye  see — as  I  said,  I 
don't  care  for  you — I  would  not  have  you  set 
your  heart  on  me — but  if  you  like  any  body 
else  let  me  know  it — and  I'll  find  out  a  way 
for  us  to  get  rid  of  one  another,  and  deceive 
the  old  folks  that  would  couple  us. 

Niece.  This  wears   the  face  of  an  amou 
There  is  something   in  that  thought   which 
makes  thy  presence  less  insupportable. 

Humph.  rJay,  nay,  now  you're  growing 
fond ;  if  you  come  with  these  maid's  tricks,  t( 
say  you  hate  at  first  and  afterwards  like  me 
—you'll  spoil  the  whole  design. 

Niece,  Don't  fear  it When  I  think  of  con 
sorting  with  thee,  may  the  wild  boar  defile 
the  cleanly  ermine,  may  the  tiger  be  weddet 
to  the  kid ! 

Humph.  When  I  of  thee,  may  the  pole-ca 
caterwaul  with  the  civet. 

Niece.  When  I  harbour  the  least  thought  o 
thee,  may  the  silver  Thames  forget  its  course 
Humph.  When  I  like  thee,  may  I  be  soused 

over  head  and  ears  in  a  horse  pond ! Bn 

do  you  hate  me  ? 

Enter  AUNT. 

Niece.  For  ever ;  and  you  me  ? 

Humph.  Most  heartily. 

Aunt.  Ha !  I  like  this They  are  comin^ 

to  promises— and  protestations.  [Aside 

Humph.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  found  a  waj 
to  please  you. 


Niece.  You  promise  to  be  constant? 

Humph.  Till  death. 

Niece.  Thou  best  of  savages  ! 

Humph.  Thou  best  of  savages !  poor  Biddy. 

Aunt.  Oh,  the  pretty  couple  joking  on  one 
nother.  Well,  how  do  you  like  your  cousin 
[umphry  now  ? 

Niece.  Much  better  than  I  thought  I  should 
— He's  quite  another  thing  than  what  I  took 
im  for — We  have  both  the  same  passions  for 
ne  another. 

Humph.  We  wanted  only  an  occasion  to 
pen  our  hearts,  aunt 

Aunt.  Oh,  how  this  will  rejoice  my  brother, 
nd  Sir  Harry  !  we'll  go  to  'em. 

Humph.  No,  I  must  fetch  a  walk  with  a  new 
cquaintance,  Mr.  Samuel  Pounce. 

Aunt.  An  excellent  acquaintance  for  your 
usband!  come,  Niece,  come. 

Niece.  Farewell,  rustic. 

Humph.  B'ye,  Biddy. 

Aunt.  Rustic !  Biddy !  Ha,  ha !  pretty  crea- 
ures.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— Continues. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  CLERIMONT  and  PODNCE. 

Capt.  Does  she  expect  me,  then,  at  this 
'ery  instant  ? 

Pounce.  1  tell  you,  she  ordered  me  to  bring 
he  painter  at  this  very  hour  precisely,  to 

Iraw  her  niece for  to  make  her  picture  pe- 

uliarly  charming,  she  has  now  that  down 
cast  pretty  shame,  that  warm  cheek,  glowing 
with  the  tear  and  hope  of  to-day's  fate,  with 
he  inviting,  coy  affection  of  a  bride,  all  in  her 
'ace  at  once.  Now  I  know  you  are  a  pre- 
;ender  that  way. 

Capt.  Enough,  I  warrant  to  personate  the 
character,  on  such  an  inspiring  occasion. 

Pounce.  You  must  have  the  song  I  spoke  of 
performed  at  this  window — at  the  end  of  which 
['11  give  you  a  signal — Every  thing  is  ready 
for  you,  your  pencil,  your  canvass  stretched — 
your — Be  sure  you  play  your  part  in  humour  : 
to  be  a  painter  for  a  lady,  you're  to  have  the 
excessive  flattery  of  a  lover,  the  ready  inven 
tion  of  a  poet,  and  the  easy  gesture  of  a 

ayer. 

Capt.  Come,  come,  no  more  instructions ; 
my  imagination  out- runs  all  you  can  say  :  be 
gone,  begone !  [Exit  POUNCE. 

SONG. 

Why,  lovely  charmer,  tell  me  why, 
So  very  kind  and  yet  so  shy  : 
Why  does  the  cold  forbidding  air 
Give  damps  of  sorrow  and  despair? 
Or  why  that  smile  my  soul  subdue, 
And  kindle  up  myjlames  a-new  ? 

In  vain  you  strive  with  all  your  art, 
By  turns  to  freeze  and  fire  my  heart : 
When  I  behold  a  face  so  fair, 
So  sweet  a  look,  so  soft  an  air. 
My  ravish'd  soul  is  charm'd  all  o'er, 
1  cannot  love  thee  less,  nor  more. 

[After  the  Song,  POUNCE  appears  leek- 

oning  the  CAPTAIN. 
Pounce.  Captain,  captain.     [Exit  CAPTAIN. 

SCENE  II.— NIECE'S  Lodgings. 

Enter  AUNT  and  NIECE. 
Aunt.  Indeed,  Niece,  I  am  as  much  oyer- 
6F 
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joyed  at  your  wedding-day  as  if  it  were  my 
•jwn. 

Niece.  But  why  must  it  be  huddled  up  so  ? 

Aunt.  Oh,  my  dear,  a  private  wedding  is 
much  better;  your  mother  thad  such  a  bustle 
at  hers,  with  feasting  and'  fooling ;  besides, 
they  did  not  go  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning. 

Niece.  Since  you  understand  things  so  well, 
I  wonder  you  never  married  yourself. 

Aunt.  My  dear,  I  was  very  cruel  thirty 
years  ago,  and  nobody  asked  me  since. 

Niece.  Alas-a-day ! 

Aunt .  Yet,  I  assure  you,  there  were  a  great 
many  matches  proposed  to  me — There  was 
Sir  Gilbert  Jolly ,-  but  he,  forsooth  could  not 
please ;  he  drank  ale,  and  smoked  tobacco, 
and  was  no  line  gentleman,  forsooth — But 
then  again,  there  was  young  Mr.  Peregrine 
Shapely,  '  who  had  travelled,  and  spoke 
French,  and  smiled  at  all  I  said  ;  he  was  a 
line  gentleman— but  then  he  was  consumptive  : 
and  yet  again,  to  see  how  one  may  be  mis 
taken ;  Sir  Jolly  died  in  half  a  year,  and  my 
lady  Shapely  has  by  that  thin  slip  eight  chil 
dren  tiiat  should  have  been  mine — But  here's 
the  bridegroom.  So,  cousin  Humphry  ! 


Enter  HUMPHRY. 
Your   servant,      ladies 


-So,    my 


Humph 
dear — 

Niece.  So,  my  savage 

Aunt.  O  fy,  no  more  of  that  to  your  hus 
band,  Biddv. 

Humph.  No  matter  ;  I  like  it  as  well  as  duck 
or  love  :  I  know  my  cousin  loves  me,  as  well 
as  1  do  her. 

Aunt.  I'll  leave  you  together:  I  must  go  and 
get  ready  an  entertainment  for  you  when  you 
come  home.  [Exit. 

Humph.  Well,  cousin,  are  you  constant  ?— 
Do  you  hate  me  still  ? 

Niece.  As  much  as  ever. 

Humph.  What  a  happiness  it  is,  when 
people's  inclinations  jump  !  I  wish  1  knew 
what  to  do  with  you  ;  can  you  get  nobody 
d'ye  think,  to  marry  you  ? 

Niece.  Oh,  Clerimont,  Clerimont!  where 
artthou?  [Aside. 

.  L 

Enter  AUNT,  and  CAPTAIN  CLERIMOST 
disguised. 

Aunt.  This,  Sir,  is  the  lady  whom  you  are 
to  draw — You  see,  Sir,  as  good  flesh  and  blood 
as  a  man  would  desire  to  put  in  colours — I 
must  have  her  maiden  picture. 

Humph.  Then  the  painter  must  make  haste 
<—Ha,  cousin  ! 

(  Niece.  Hold  thy  tongue,  good  savage. 
J  Capt.  Madam,  I'm  generally  forced  to  new- 
mould  every  feature,  and  mend  nature's 
handy-work  ;  but  here  she  has  made  so  finished 
an  original,  that  I  despair  of  my  copy's  com 
ing  up  to  it. 

Aunt.  Do  you  hear  that,  niece  ? 

Niece.  I  don't  desire  you  to  make  graces 
where  you  find  none. 

Capt.  To  see  the  difference  of  the  fair  sex— 
I  protest  to  you,  Madam,  my  fancy  is  utterly 
exhausted  with  inventing  faces  for  those  who 
sit  to  me.  The  first  entertainment  I  generally 
meet  with,  are  complaints  for  want  t)f  sleep  ; 
they  never  looked  so  pale  in  their  lives,  as 
when  they  sit  for  their  pictures — Then  so  many 
touches  and  re-touches,  when  the  face  is 
finished— That  wrinkle  ought  not  to  have  been, 
those  eyes  are  too  languid,  the  colour's  too 
weak,  that  side-look  hides  the  mole  on  the 


left  cheek.  In  shot,  the  whole  likeness  is 
struck  out:  but  in  you,  Madam,  the  highest 
I  can  come  up  to  will  be  but  rigid  justice. 

Humph.  A  comical  dog  this  ! 

Aunt.  Truly  the  gentleman  seems  to  under 
stand  his  business. 

Niece.  Sir,  if  your  pencil  flatters  like  your 
tongue,  you  are  going  to  draw  a  picture  that 
wont  be  at  all  like  me. — Sure  I  have  heard 
that  voice  somewhere.  [Aside'. 

Capt.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  place  yourself 
near  me — nearer  still,  Madam  ;  here  falls  the 
best  light. — You  must  know,  Madam,  there 
are  three  kinds  of  airs  which  the  ladies  most 

delight  in There  is  your  haughty— your 

mild — and  your  pensive  air The  haughty 

may  be  expressed  with  the  head  a  little 
more  erect  than  ordinary ,  and  the  countenance 
with  a  certain  disdain  in  it,  so  as  she  may  ap 
pear  almost,  but  not  quite  inexorable:  this 
kind  of  air  is  generally  heightened  with  a 
little  knitting  of  the  brows — I  gate  my  lariy 
Scornwell  her  choice  of  a  dozen  frowns,  before 
she  could  find  one  to  her  liking. 

Niece.  But  what's  the  mild  air  ? 

Capt.  The  mild  air  is  composed  of  a  lan 
guish  and  a  smile.— But  if  1  might  advise, 
I'd  rather  be  a  pensive  beauty :  the  pensive 
usually  feels  her  pulse,  leans  on  one  arm,  or 
sits  ruminating  with  a  book  in  her  hand — 
which  conversation  she  is  supposed  to  choose 
rather  than  the  endless  importunities  of  lovers. 

Humph.  A  comical  dog. 

Aunt.  Upon  my  word  he  understands  his 
business  well ;  I'll  tell  you,  niece,  how  your 
mother  was  drawn — She  had  an  orange  in  her 
hand,  and  a  nosegay  in  her  bosom,  but  a  look 
so  pure  and  fresh-coloured,  you'd  have  taken 
her  for  one  of  the  seasons. 

Capt.  You  seem,  indeed,  Madam,  most  in 
clined  to  the  pensive The  pensive  delights 

also  in  the  fall  of  waters,  pastoral  figures,  or 
any  rural  view  suitable  to  a  fair  lady,  who, 
with  a  delicate  spleen,  has  retired  from  the 
world,  as  sick  of  its  flattery  and  admiration. 

Niece.  No  : — since  there  is  room  for  fancy 
in  a  picture,  I  would  be  drawn  like  the  Ama 
zon  Thalestris,  with  a  spear  in  my  hand,  and 
a  helmet  on  a  table  before  me — At  a  distance 
behind,  let  there  be  a  dwarf,  holding  by  the 
bridle  a  milk-white  palfrey. 

Capt.  Madam,  the  thought  is  full  of  spirit ; 
and  if  you  please,  there  shall  be  a  cupid  steal 
ing  away  your  helmet,  to  show  that  love 
should  have  a  part  in.  all  gallant  actions. 

Niece.  That  circumstance  may  be  very  pic 
turesque. 

Capt.  Here,  Madam,  shall  be  your  own 
picture,  here  the  palfrey,  and  here  the  dwarf 
— The  dwarf  must  be  very  little,  or  we  sha'n't 
have  room  for  him. 

Niece.  A  dwarf  cannot  be  too  little. 

Cape.  I'll  make  him  a  blackamoor,  to  dis 
tinguish  him  from  the  other  too  powerful 
dwarf—  [Sighs.']  the  cupid— I'll  place  that 
beauteous  boy  near  you,  'twill  look  very 
natural — .He'll  certainly  take  you  for  his 
mother  Venus. 

Niece.  I'll  leave  these  particulars  tc  your 
own  fancy. 

Capt.  Please,  Madam,  to  uncover  your 
neck  a  little— a  little  lower  still — a  little, 
little  lowrer. 

Niece.  I'll  be  drawn  thus,  if  you  please, 
Sir. 

Capt.  Ladies  have  you  heard  the  news  of 
a  late  marriage  between  a  young  lady  of  a 
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great  fortune  and  a  younger  brother  of  a  good 
family  ? 

Aunt.  Pray,  Sir,  how  is  it? 

Ca.pt:  This  young  gentleman,  ladies,  is  a 
particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  much 
about  my  age  and  stature ;  (look  me  full  in 
the  face,  Madam;)  he  accidentally  met  the 
young  lady,  who  had  in  her  all  the  perfections 
of  her  sex;  (hold  up  your  head,  Madam,  that's 
right ;)  she  let  him  know  that  his  person  and 
discourse  were  not  altogether  disagreeable  to 
her— the  difficulty  was,  how  to  gam  a  second 
interview  (your  eyes  full  upon  mine,  Madam  ;) 
for  never  was  there  such  a  sigher  in  all  the 
valleys  of  Arcadia,  as  that  unfortunate  youth 
during  the  absence  of  her  he  loved 

Aunt.  Alack-a-day — poor  young  gentleman  ! 

Niece.  It  must  be  he what  a  charming 

amour  (is  this,!  [Aside. 

Capt.  At  length,  ladies,  he  bethought  him 
self  of  an  expedient:  he  dressed  himself  just  as 
I  am  now,  and  came  to  draw  her  picture ; 
(your  eyes  full  upon  mine,  pray,  Madam.) 

Humph.  A  subtle  dog,  1  warrant  him. 

Capt.  And  by  that  means  found  an  oppor 
tunity  of  carrying  her  off',  and  marrying  her. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  your  friend  was  a  very  vic;ous 
young  man. 

Niece.  Yet  perhaps  the  young  lady  was  not 
displeased  at  what  he  had  done. 

Cupt.  But,  Madam,  what  were  the  trans 


ports  of  the  lover, 
confession. 


when  she  made  him  that 


Niece.  1  dare  say  she  thought  herself  very 
happy,  when  she  got  out  of  her  guardian's 
hands. 

Aunt.  Tis  very  true,  niece. — There  are 
abundance  of  those  headstrong  young  bag 
gages  about  town. 

Capt.  The  gentleman  has  often  told  me,  he 
was  strangely  struck  at  first  sight :  but  when 
she  snt  to  him  for  her  picture,  and  assumed 
all  those  graces  that  are  proper  for  the  occa 
sion,  his  torment  was  so  exquisite,  his  occasions 
so  violent,  that  he  could  not  have  lived  a  day, 
had  he  not  found  means  to  make  the  charmer 
of  his  heart  his  own. 

Humph.  Tis  certainly  the  foolishest  thing 
in  the  world  to  stand  shilly-shally  about  a 
woman,  when  one  has  a  mind  to  marry  her. 

('apt.  The  young  painter  turned  poet  on  the 
subject;  I  believe  1  have  the  words  by  heart. 
Niece.  A  sonnet !  pray  repeat  it. 
Capt.   When  gentle  Parthenissa  walks, 

And  sweetly  smiles,  and  gayly  talks, 
A  thousand  shafts  around  her  jly, 
A  thousand  swains  unheeded  die : 
If  then  she  labours  to  be  seen, 
With  all  her  killing  air  and  mien  ; 
From  so  much  beauty,  so  much  art, 
What  mortal  can  secure  his  heart  ? 

Humph.  I  fancy  if  'twas  sung,  'twould  make 
a  very  pretty  catch. 

Capt.  My  servant  has  a  voice,  you  shall 
hear  it.  [Here  it  is  swig. 

Aunt.  Why  this  is  pretty.  I  think  a  painter 
should  never  be  without  a  good  singer — It 


Niece.  Was  not  this  adventurous  painter 
called  Clerimont  ? 

Capt.  It  was  Clerimont,  the  servant  of  Par 
thenissa;  but  let  me  beseech  that  beauteous 
maid  to  resolve,  and  make  the  incident  I 
feigned  to  her  a  real  one.— Consider,  Madam, 


you  are  environed  by  cruel  and  treacherous 
guards,  which  would  force  you  to  a  disagree 
able  marriage  ;  your  case  is  exactly  the  same 
with  the  princess  of  the  Leontines  m  Cielia. 

Niece.  How  can  we  commit  such  a  solecism 
against  all  rules  !  what,  in  the  first  leaf  of  our 
history  to  have  the  marriage!  You  know  it 
cannot  be. 

Capt.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  history 
will  be  after  marriage. 

Niece. "No  I  I  never  yet  read  of  a  knight 
that  entered  tilt  or  tournament  after  wedlock 
— 'Tis  not  to  be  expected — When  the  husband 
begins,  the  hero  ends  ;  all  that  noble  impulse 
to  glory,  all  the  generous  passion  for  adven 
tures  is  consumed  in  the  nuptial  torch  :  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  Mars  and  Hymen  never 
hit  it. 

Humph.  [Listening.]  Consumed  in  the  nup 
tial  torch  !  Mars  and  Hymen  !  What  can  all 
this  mean  ? — I  arn  very  glad  I  can  hardly  read 
— They  could  never  get  these  foolish  fancies 
into  my  head — I  had  always  a  strong  brain. 
[Aside.]  Hark  ye,  cousin,  is  not  this  painter  a 
comical  dog  ? 

Niece.  I  think  he's  very  agreeable  com 
pany 

Humph.  Why  then,  I  tell  you  what — marry 
him.  A  painter's  a  very  genteel  calling — He's 
an  ingenious  fellow,  and  certainly  poor,  I 
fancy  he'd  be  glad  on't;  I'll  keep  my  aunt 
out  of  the  room  a  minute  or  two,  that's  all  the 


time  you  have  to  consider. 

Capt.  Fortune  points   out  to  us 


[Exit. 
this  only 

occasion  of  our  happiness  :  love's  of  celestial 
origin,  and  needs  no  long  acquaintance  to  be 
manifest.  Lovers,  like  angels,  speak  by  intui 
tion — Their  souls  are  in  their  eyes. 

Niece.  Then  I  fear  he  sees  mine.  [Aside.]— 
But  I  can't  think  of  abridging  our  amours, 
and  cutting  oft'  all  farther  decorations  of  dis 
guise,  serenade,  and  adventure. 

Capt.  Nor  would  I  willingly  lose  the  jnerit 
of  long  services,  midnight  sighs,  and  plaintive 
solitudes — were  there  not  a  necessity. 

Niece.  Then  to  be  seized  by  stealth  ! 

Capt.  Why,  Madam,  you  are  a  great  fortune, 
and  shoxild  "not  be  married  the  common  way. 
Indeed,  Madam,  yon  ought  to  be  stolen  ;  nay, 
in  strictness,  I  don't  know  but  you  ought  to 
be  ravished. 

Niece.  But  then  our  history  will  be  short. 

Capt.  I  grant  it;  but  you  don't  consider 
there's  a  device  in  other's  leading  you  instead 
of  this  person  that's  to  have  you  ;  and,  Madam, 
though  our  amours  can't  furnish  out  a  romance, 
they'll  make  a  very  pretty  novel.— Why  smiles 
my  fair  ? 

Niece.  I  am  almost  of  opinion,  that  had 
Oroondates  been  as  pressing  as  Clerimont, 
Cassandra  nad  been  but  a  pocket-book :  but 
it  looks  so  ordinary  to  go  out  at  a  door  to  be 
married— Indeed,  t  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
a  window,  and  run  away  with. 


Enter  HUMPHRY  and  POUNCE. 


i 


Humph.  Well,  cousin,  the  coach  is  at  the  - 
door.     If  you  please  I'll  lead  you. 

Niece.  I  put  myself  into  your  hands,  good 
savage  ;  but  you  promise  to  leave  me. 

Humph.  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  must  not 
think  of  having  me. 

Pounce.  [To  CAPT.]  You'll  have  opportunity 
enough  to  carry  her  oft';  the  old  fellow  will  be 
busy  with  me— I'll  gain  all  the  time  1  can, 
but  be  bold  and  prosper. 
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IACT  T. 


Niece.  Clerimont,  you  fbllow  us. 
Capt.  Upon,  the  wings  of  love. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I— A  Chamber. 
Enter  CLERIMONT  Sen.  and  FAINLOVE. 

Cler.  Sen.  Then  she  gave  you  this  letter, 
and  bid  you  read  it  as  a  paper  of  verses  ? 

Fain.  This  is  the  place,  the  hour,  the  lucky 
minute— Now  am  1  rubbing  up  ray  memory, 
to  recollect  all  you  said  to  me  when  you  first 
ruined  me,  that  I  may  attack  her  right. 

Cler.  Sen.  Your  eloquence  would  be  need 
less — 'tis  so  unmodish  to  need  persuasion  : 
modesty  makes  a  lady  embarrassed— But  my 
spouse  is  above  that,  as  for  example,  [Read 
ing  the  letter.}  Fainlove,  you  don't  seem  to  want 
wit— therefore  I  need  say  no  more,  than  that  dis 
tance  to  a  woman  of  the  world  is  becoming  in  no 
man,  but  a  husband.  An  hour  hence,  come  up 
the  back  stairs  to  my  closet. 

Adieu,  mon  Mignon. 

I  am  glad  you  are  punctual.  I'll  conceal 
myself  to  observe  your  interview.— Oh,  tor 
ture  !  but  this  wench  must  not  see  it.  [Aside. 

Fain.  Be  sure  you  come  time  enough  to  save 
my  reputation. 

Cler.  Sen.  Remember  your  orders ;  distance 
becomes  no  man  but  a  husband. 

Fain.  I  am  glad  you  are  in  so  good  humour 
on  the  occasion ;  but  you  know  me  to  be  but 
a  bully  in  love,  that  can  bluster  only  till  the 
minute  of  engagement.— But  I'll  top  my  part, 
and  form  my  conduct  by  my  own  sentiments— 
If  she  grows  coy,  I'll  grow  more  saucy — 'Twas 
so  I  was  won  myself— 

Cler.  Sen.  Well,  my  dear  rival — your  assig 
nation  draws  nigh — you  are  to  put  on  your 
transport ;  your  impatient  throbbing  heart 
wont  let  you  wait  her  arrival — Let  the  dull 
family-thing  and  husband,  who  reckons  his 
moments  by  his  cares,  be  content  to  wait,  but 
you  are  gallant,  and  measure  time  by  ecstacies. 

Fain.  I  hear  her  coming — to  your  post — 
good  husband,  know  your  duty,  and  don't  be 
in  the  way  when  your  wife  has  a  mind  to  be 
in  private — to  your  post,  into  the  coal-hole. 

Enter  MRS.  CLERIMONT. 

Welcome,  my  dear,  my  tender  charmer — Oh ! 
to  my  longing  arms — feel  the  heart  pat,  thai 
falls  and  rises  as  you  smile  or  frown — Oh, 
the  ecstatic  moment ! — I  think  that  is  some 
thing  like  what  has  been  said  to  me.  [As't 

Mrs.  Clcr.  Very  well — Fainlove — I  protest 
I  value  myself  for  my  discerning — I  knew  you 
had  fire  through  all  the  respect  you  showed 
me — But  how  came  you  to  make  no  direci 
advances,  young  gentleman? — why  was  ] 
forced  to  admonish  your  gallantry  ? 

7rain.  Why,  Madam,  I  knew  you  a  woman 
of  breeding,  and  above  the  senseless  niceties 
of  an  English  wife— The  French  way  is,  you 
are  to  go  so  far,  whether  they  are  agreeable 
or  not :  if  you  are  so  happy  as  to  please,  nobodj 
that  is  not  of  a  constrained  behaviour  is  at  a 
loss  to  let  you  know  it — Besides,  if  the  humble 
servant  makes  the  first  approaches,  he  has  the 
impudence  of  making  a  request,  but  not  th 
honour^of  obeying  a  command. 

Mrs.'  Cler.  Rig*ht — a  woman's  man  shoul 
conceal  passion  in  a  familiar  air  of  indifference 
Now,  there's  Mr.  Clerimont,  I  can't  allov 
him  the  least  freedom,  but  the  unfashionabl 


ool  grows  so  fond  of  me,  he  cannot  hide  it  in 
ublic. 

Fain.  Ay,  Madam  ;  I  have  often  wondered 

t  your  ladyship's  choice  of  one  who  seems  to 

ave  so  little  of  the  beaumondein  Lis  carriage, 

nit  just  what  you  force  him  to — while  there 

were  so  many  pretty  gentlemen —      [Dancing. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O,  young  gentleman,  you  are 
Tiightily  mistaken",  if  you  think  such  animals 
as  you,  and  pretty  beau  Titmouse,  and  pert 
iilly  Butterfly,  though  I  suffer  you  to  come 
n,  and  play  about  my  rooms,  are  any  ways 
n  competition  with  a  man  whose  name  one 
would  wear. 

Fain.  Oh,  Madam,  then  I  find  we  are 

Mrs.  Cler.  A  woman  of  sense  must  have 
espect  for  a  man  of  that  character ;  but,  alas  ! 
espect — is  respect !  Respect  is  not  the  thing 

respect  has  something  too  solemn  for  soft 

moments — You    things  are  more  proper  for 
hours  of  dalliance. 

Cler.  Sen.  [Peeping.']  How  have  I  wronged 

his  fine  lady  ! 1  find  I  am  to  be  a  cuckold 

tut  of  her  pure  esteem  for  me. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Besides,  those  fellows  for  whom 
ve  have  respect,  have  none  for  us  ;  I  warrant 
>n  such  an  occasion  Clerimont  would  have 
ruffled  a  woman  out  of  all  form,  while  you 

Cler.  Sen.    A  good  hint now  my  cause 

:omes  on.  [Aside. 

Fain.  Since,  then,  you  allow  us  fitter  for 
soft  moments,  why  do  we  misemploy  'em. 
Let  me  kiss  that  beauteous  hand,  and  clasp 
hat  graceful  frame. 

Mrs.  Cler.  How,  Fainlove !  What,  you 
don't  design  to  be  impertinent — but  my  lips 
lave  a  certain  roughness  on  'em  to-day,  ha'n't 
hey? 

Fain.  [Kissing.']  No they  are  all  softness 

their  delicious  sweetness  is  inexpressible 

here   language   fails let  me  applaud 

thy  lips  not  by  the  utterance,  but  by  the  touch 
of  mine. 

Enter  CLERIMONT  Sen.  drawing  his  sword. 

Cler.  Sen.  Ha!  villain!  ravisher!  invader 
of  my  bed  and  honour !  draw. 

Mrs.  Cler.  What  means  this  insolence,  this 
intrusion  into  my  privacy?  What,  do  you 
come  into  my  very  closet  without  knocking? 
Who  put  this  into  your  head  ? 

Cler.  Sen.  My  injuries  have  alarmed  me, 
and  I'll  bear  no  longer,  but  sacrifice  your 
bravado,  the  author  of 'em. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O  poor  Mr.  Fainlove Must  he 

die  for  his  complaisance,  and  innocent  free 
doms  with  me  ?  How  could  you,  if  you  might f 
Oh !  the  sweet  youth  !  What,  fight  Mr.  Fain- 
love  ?  What  will  the  ladies  say  ? 

Fain.  Let  me  come  at  the  intruder  on  ladies' 
private  hours — the  unfashionable  monster — 
I'll  prevent  all  future  interruptions  from  him 
let  me  come [Drawing  his  sword. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O  the  brave  pretty  creature ! 
Look  at  his  youth  and  innocence — He  is  not 
made  for  such  rough  encounters— Stand  be 
hind  me — Poor  Fainlove  ! There  is  not  a 

visit  in  town,  Sir,  where  you  shall  not  be  dis 
played  at  full  length  for  this  intrusion — I  ban 
ish  you  for  ever  from  my  sight  and  bed. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  obey  you,  Madam ;  for  distance 
is  becoming  in  no  man  but  a  husband— [Giv 
ing'  her  the  letter,  which  she  reads,  and  falls  into 
a  swoon .]  I've  gone  too  far — [Kissing  her.] 
The  impertinent  was. guilty  of  nothing  but 
what,  my  indiscretion  led  her  to — This  is  the 
first  kiss  I've  had  these  six  weeks— but  sho 


SCENE  II.-} 
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awakes. — Well,  Jenny,  you  topp'd  your  part, 
indeed — Come  to  my  arms,  thou  ready,  will 
ing  fair  one Thou  hast  no  vanities,  no 

niceties ;  but  art  thankful  for  every  instance 
of  love  that  I  bestow  on  thee.  i 

[Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Cler.  What,  am  1  then  abused?  Is 
it  a  wench  then  of  his  ?  Oh  me !  was  ever 
poor  abused  wife,  poor  innocent  lady,  thus 
injured  !  {Runs  and  seizes  FA  IN  LOVE'S  sword. 

Cler.  Sen.  Oh,  the  brave  pretty   creature ! 

Hurt  Mr.  Fainlove !    Look  at  his  youth, 

his  innocence Ha,  ha !  [Interposing. 

Fain.  Have  a  care,  have  a  care,  dear  Sir, 
1  know  myself  she'll  have  no  mercy. 

Mrs.  Cler.   I'll  be  the  death  of  her let 

me  come  on Stand  from  between  us,  Mr. 

Clerimont 1  would  not  hurt  you. 

[Pushing  and  crying. 

Cler.  Sen.  Run,  run,  Jenny.  [Exit  JENNY. 
[Loolcs  at  her  upbraidingly  before  he  speaks. 
Well,  Madam,  are  these  the  innocent  free 
doms  you  claim'd  of  me  ?  Have  I  deserved 
this?  How  has  there  been  a  moment  of  yours 
ever  interrupted  with  the  real  pangs  I  suffer  ? 
The  daily  importunities  of  creditors,  who  be 
come  so  by  serving  your  profuse  vanities  ;  did 
I  ever  murmur  at  supplying  any  of  your  diver 
sions,  while  I  believed  'em  (as  you  called 
'em)  harmless?  must,  then,  those  eyes  that 
used  to  glad  my  heart  with  their  familiar 
brightness,  hang  down  with  guilt  ?  Guilt  has 
transform'd  thy  whole  person ;  nay,  the  very 
memory  of  it Fly  from  my  growing  passion. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  cannot  fly,  nor  bear  it Oh ! 

look  not 

Cler.  Sen.  What  can  you  say?  speak  quickly. 
[Offering  to  draw. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  never  saw  you  moved  before — 
Don't  murder  me,  impenitent ;  I'm  wholly  in 
your  power  as  a  criminal,  but  remember  I 
have  been  so  in  a  tender  regard. 

Cler.  Sen.  But  how  have  you  considered 
that  regard  ? 

Mrs.  Cler.   Is't  possible  you   can   forgive 

what  you  ensnared  me  into  ? Oh !  look  at 

me  kindly— You  know  I  have  only  erred  in 
my  intention,  nor  saw  rny  clanger,  till,  by  this 
honest  art,  you  had  shown  me  what  'tis  to 
venture  to  the  utmost  limit  of  what  is  lawful. 
You  laid  that  train,  I'm  sure,  to  alarm,  not 

to    betray    my    innocence Mr.    Clerimont 

scorns  such  baseness !  therefore  I  kneel 1 

weep 1  am  convinced.  [Kneels. 

[CLER.  Sen.  takes  her  up  embracing  her. 

Cler.  Sen.   Then  kneel  and  weep  no  more 

— -my  fairest — my  reconciled Be  so  in  a 

moment,  for  know  I  cannot  (without  wringing 
my  own  heart)  give  you  the  least  compunction 

Be  in   humour— It   shall  be    your    own 

fault,  if  ever  there's  a  serious  word  more  on 
this  subject. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  must  correct  every  idea  that 
rises  in  my  mind,  and  learn  every  gesture 

of  my  body  a-new 1  detest  the  thing  I 

was. 

Cler.  Sen.  No,  no — You  must  not  do  so — 
Our  joy  and  grief,  honour  and  reproach  are 
the  same  ;  you  must;  slide  out  of  your  foppery 
by  degrees,  so  that  it  may  appear  your  own 
act. 

Mrs.  Cler.  But  this  wench! 

Cler.  Sen.  She  is  already  out  of  your  way 

You  shall  see  the  catastrophe  of  her  fate 

yourself But  still  keen  up  the  fine  lady  till 

we  go  out  of  town You  may  return  to  it 
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now  I  have  shown  you  your  error,  I'm  in  so 
good  humour  as  to  repeat  you  a  couplet  on 
the  occasion—- — 

They  only  who  gain  minds,  true  laurels  wear, 
'Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  convince  the  fair. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—A  Room. 

Enter  POUNCE  with  papers. 

[A  table,  chairs,  pen,  ink,  and  paper."] 

Pounce.  'Tis  a  delight  to  gall  these  old 
rascals,  and  set  'em  at  variance  about  stakes, 
which  I  know  neither  of  'em  will  ever  have 
possession  of. 

Enter  TIPKIN  and  SIR  HARRY. 

Tip.  Do  you  design,  Sir  Harry,  that  they 
shall  have  an  estate  in  their  own  hands,  and 
keep  house  themselves,  poor  things? 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  Sir,  I  know  better ;  they 
shall  go  down  into  the  country,  and  live  with, 
me,  nor  touch  a  farthing  of  money,  but  hav 
ing  all  things  necessary  provided,  they  shall 
go  tame  about  the  house,  and  breed. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  then  considering  that 
all  human  things  are  subject  to  change,  it 
behoves  every  man  that  has  a  just  sense  of 
mortality,  to  take  care  of  his  money. 

"Sir  Har.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  bro 
ther — What  do  you  drive  at,  brother  ? 

Tip.  This  instrument  is  executed  by  you, 
your  son,  and  my  niece,  which  discharges  me 
of  all  retrospects. 

Sir  Har.  It  is  confessed,  brother;  but  what 
then  ?— 

Tip.  All  that  remains  is,  that  you  pay  me 
for  the  young  lady's  twelve  years  board,  as 
also  all  other  charges,  as  wearing  apparel, 
&c. 

Sir  Har.  What  is  this  you  say  ?  Did  I  give 
you  my  discharge  from  all  retrospects,  as  you 
call  it,  and  after  all,  do  you  come  with  this 
and  t'other,  and  all  that?  I  find  you  are,  I 
tell  you,  Sir,  to  your  face,  I  find  you  are 

Tip.  1  find  too  what  you  are,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  What  am  I,  Sir  ?  What  am  1? 

Tip.  Why,  Sir,  you  are  angry. 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  1  scorn  your  words,  I  am  not 
angry — Mr.  Pounce  is  my  witness,  1  ara  gentle 
as,,a  iamb — Would  it  not  make  any  flesh  alive 
angry,  to  see  a  close  hunks  come  after  all 
with  a  demand  of 

Tip.  Mr.  Pounce,  pray  inform  Sir  Harry  in 
this  point 

Pounce.  Indeed,  Sir  Harry,  I  must  tell  you 
plainly,  that  Mr.  Tipkin,  in  this,  demands 
nothing  but  what  he  may  recover — For  though 
this  case  may  be  considered  multifariam ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  'tis  usually,  commonly,  vicatim, 

or  vulgarly,  expressed Yet,  I  say,  when  we 

only  observe,  that  the  power  is  settled  as  the 
law  requires,  assensu  patris,  by  the  consent  of 
the  father — That  circumstance  imports  you  aro 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which 
accrue  to  your  family  by  this  alliance,  which 
corroborates  Mr.  Tipkin's  demand,  and  avoids 
all  objections  that  can  be  made. 

Sir  Har.  Why  then,  I  find  you  are  his  ad 
viser  in  all  this— 

Pounce.  Look  ye,  Sir  Harry,  to  show  you  I 
love  to  promote  among  my  clients  a  good 
understanding ;  though  Mr.  Tipkin  may  claim 
four  thousand  pounds,  I'll  engage  for  him, 
and  I  know  him  so  well,  that  he  shall  take 


with  as  decent  airs  as   you  please And    ihrss  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  eight 
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pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight-pence  far 
thing. 

Tip.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are  too  hard 
upon  me. 

Pounce.  You  must  consider  a  little,  Sir 
Harry  is  your  brother. 

Sir  Har.  Three  thousand  pine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight- 
pence  farthing !  for  what,  I  say  ?  for  what, 
Sir?  i 

^  Pounee.  For  what.  Sir !  for  what  she  wanted, 
Sir  ,-  a  fine  lady  is  always  in  want,  Six1 — Her 


very  clothes  would  come  to  that  money  in  half 
the  time. 

Sir  Har.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pounds,  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  farthing  for  clothes  !  pray  how  many 
suits  does  she  wear  out  in  a  year. 

Pounce.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  a  fine  lady's  clothes 
are  not  old  by  being  worn,  but  by  being 
seen. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  I'll  save  her  clothes  for  the 
future,  after  1  have  got  her  into  the  country 
—I'll  warrant  her  she"  shall  not  appear  more 
in  this  wicked  town,  where  clothes  are  worn 

out  by  sight And  as  to  what  you  demand, 

I  tell  you,  Sir,  'tis  extortion. 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  do  you  accuse  me  of  extor 
tion  I 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  I  say  extortion. 

Tip.  Mr.  Pounce,  write  down  that There 

are  very  good  laws  provided  against  scandal 

and  calumny Loss  of  reputation,  may  tend 

to  loss  of  money 

Pounce.  Item,  for  having  accused  Mr.  Tip- 
kin  of  extortion. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,,  if  you  come  to  your  Items- 
Look  ye,  Mr.  Tipkin,  this  is  an  inventory  of 
such  goods  as  were  left  to  my  niece  Bridget 
by  her  deceased  father,  and  which  I  expect 
shall  be  forthcoming  at  her  marriage  to  my 
son 

Imprimis,  A  golden  locket  of  her  mother's, 
with  something  very  ingenious  in  Latin  on  the 
inside  of  it. 

Item,  A  couple  of  musquets,  with  two 
shoulder-belts  and  bandeliers. 

Item,  A  large  silver  caudle-cup,  with  a  true 
story  engraven  on  it. 

Pounce.  But,  Sir  Harry 

Sir  Har.  Item,  A  bass  viol,  with  almost  all 
he  strings  to  it,  and  only  a  small  hole  on  the 
back. 

Pounce.  But  nevertheless,  Sir 

Sir  Har.  This  is  the  furniture  of  my  brother's 
bed-chamber  that  follows— A  suit  of  tapestry 
hangings,  with  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holo- 
Jernes,  torn  only  where  the  head  should  have 
been  off— an  old  bedstead  curiously  wrought 
about  the  posts,  consisting  of  two  load  of 
timber — a  hone,  a  bason,  three  razors,  and  a 

comb-case Look  ye,  Sir,  you  see  1  can 

item  it. 

Pounce.  Alas !  Sir  Harry,  if  you  had  ten 
quire  of  items,  'tis  all  answered  in  the  word 
1-etrpspect. 

•Sir  Har.  Why  then,  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr. 
;  Tipkin,  you  are  both  rascals. 

Tip.  Do  you  call  me  rascal,  Sir  Harry? 

Str  Har.  Yes,  Sir. 

Tip.  Write  it  down,  Mr.  Pounce— at  the 
end  of  the  leaf. 

Sir  Har.  If  you  have   room,  Mr.   Pounce, 

Eut  down  villain,  son  of  a  whore,  curmudgeon 
unks,  and  scoundrel. 

Tip.  Not  so  fast,  Sir  Harry,  he  cannot  write 
so  fast,  you  are  at  the  word  villain— Son  of  a 
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whore,  I  take  it,  was  next You  may  make 

the  account  as  large  as  you  please,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Come,  come,  I  wont  be  used  thus 

Hark  ye,  sirrah,  draw — What  do  you  do 

at  this  end  of  the  town  without  a  sword? — • 

Draw,  1  say 

•   Tip.  Sir  Harry,  you  are -a  military  man,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia. 

Sir  Har.  I  am  so,  sirrah,  and  will  run  such 
an  extorting  dog  as  you  through  the  guts,  to 
show  the  militia  is  useful. 

Pounce.  Oh  dear,  oh  clear  '.—How  am  I  con 


cerned  to  see  persons  of  your  figure  thus 
moved — The  wedding  is  coming  in — We'll 
settle  these  things  afterwards. 

Tip.  I  am  calm. 

Sir  Har.  Tipkin,  live  these  two  hours— but 
expect— 

Enter  HUMPHRY  leading  NIECE,  MRS.  CLERI- 
MONT  led  by  FAINLOVE,  CAPT.  CLERIMONT, 
and  CLERIMONT  Sen. 

Pounce.  Who  are  these  ?  Hey-day,  who  are 
these,  Sir  Harry  ?  Ha ! 

Sir  Har.  Some  frolic,  'tis  wedding-day-*- 
no  matter. 

Humph.  Haw,  haw ;  father — master  uncle 
— Come,  you  must  stir  your  stumps,  you  must 
dance— Come,  old  lads,  kiss  the  ladies— 

Mrs.  Cler.  Mr.  Tipkin,  Sir  Harry— I  beg 
pardon  for  an  introduction  so  mal-a-pro/^s — i. 
know  sudden  familiarity  is  not  the  English 
way— Alas,  Mr.  Gubbin,  this  father  and  uncle 
of  yours  must  be  new  modelled — How  they 
stare  both  of  them ! 

Sir  Har.  Hark  ye,  Nurm:s,  who  is  this  you 
have  brought  hither?  is  it  not  the  famous  line 
lady  Mrs.  Clerimont — What  a  pox  did  you  let 
her  come  near  your  wife — 

Humph.  Look  ye,  don't  expose  yourself, 
and  play  some  mad  country  prank  to 'disgrace 
me  before  her — 1  shall  be  laughed  at,  because 
she  knows  I  understand  better. 

Mrs.  Clcr.  I  congratulate,  Madam,  your 
coming  out  of  the  bondage  of  a  virgin  state— 
A  woman  can't  do  what  she  will  properly  till 
she's  married. 

Sir  Har.  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  to  vour 
wife  ? 

Enter  AUNT  before  a  Service  of  Dishes. 

Aunt.  So,  Mr.  Bridegroom,  pray  take  that 
napkin  and  serve  your  spouse  to-day,  accord 
ing  to  custom. 

Humph.  Mrs.  Clerimont,  pray  know  my 
aunt. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Madam,  I  must  beg  your  par 
don  ;  I  can't  possibly  like  all  that  vast  load  of 
meat  that  you  are  sending  in  to  table — besides, 
'tis  so  offensively  sweet,  it  wants  that  haui- 
gout  we  are  so  delighted  with  in  France. 

Aunt.  You'll  pardon  it,  since  .we  did  not 
expect  you. — Who  is  this  ?  \Anide. 

Mrg.CUr.  O  Madam,  I  only  speak  for  the 


Sir  Har.  The  French,  Madam I'd  have 

you  to  know — 

Mrs.  Clcr.  You'll  not  like  it  at  first,  out  of 
a  natural  English  sullenness,  but  that  will 

come  upon  you  by  degrees When  I  first 

went  into  France,  I  was  mortally  afraid  of  a 
frog,  but  in  a  little  time  I  could  eat  nothing 
else,  except  sallads. 
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Aunt.  Eat  frogs  !  have  I  kissed  one  that  ha 
eat  frogs  ?— paw !  paw  ! 

Mrs.  Cler.  Oh,  Madam— a  fro*  and  a  sallac 
are  delicious  fare — 'tis  not  long  come  up  ii 
France  itself,  but  their  glorious  monarch  ha 
introduced  the  diet  which  makes  'em  s< 
spiritual— He  eradicated  all  gross  food  by 
taxes,  aud  for  the  glory  of  the  monarch  sen 
the  subject  a-grazing;  but  I  fear  I  defer  th< 
entertainment  and  diversion  of  the  day. 

Humph.  Now,  father,  uncle— before  we  g<_ 
any  farther,  I  think  'tis  necessary  \ve  know 
who  and  who's  together — then  I  give  either  o 
you  two  hours  to  guess  which  is  my  wife — 
And  'tis  not  my  cousin — so  far  I'll  tell  you. 

Sir  Har.  How  !  what  do  you  say  ?— But  oh 
you  mean  she's  not  your  cousin"  now — she's 
nearer  a-kin,  that's  well  enough— Well  said 
Numps — ha,  ha,  ha. 

Humph.  No,  I  don't  mean  so,  I  tell  you  I 

don't  mean  so.— My  wife  hides  her  face  uudei 

her  hat.  [All  looking  at  FAINLOVE. 

Tip.  What  does  the  puppy  mean?  his  wife 

under  a  hat ! 

Humph.  Ay,  ay,  that's  she,  that's  she- 
good  jest,  faith. 

Sir   Har.    Hark    ye,    Numps,— what    drst 

mean,  child? — Is  that  a  woman,  and  are  you 

really  married  to  her  ? 

Humpli.  1  am  sure  of  both. 

Sir  Hur.  Are  you  so,  sirrah  ?  then,  sirrah, 

tins  is  your  wedding  dinner,  sirrah Do  you 

see,  sirrah,  here's  roast-meat. 

[Shakes  his  cane  at  HUMPHRY. 

Humph.  Oh,  ho  !  what,  beat  a  married  man  ! 

hold  him,    Mr.  Clerimont,    brother  Pounce, 

Mr.  Wife  ;  nobody  stand  by  a  young  married 

man  ?  [Runs  behind  FAINLOVE. 

Sir  Har.  Did  not  the  dog  say  brother  Pounce  ? 

What,    is    this    Mrs.  Ragout— This   Madam 

Clerimont!   Who  the  devil  are  you  all,  but 

especially  who  the  devil  are  you  too  ? 

[Beats  HUMPHRY  and  FAINLOVE  off  the 

stage,  following. 

Tip.  [Aside.']  Master  Pounce,  all  my  niece's 
fortune  will  be  demanded  now— for  I  suppose 
that  red-coat  has  her — Don't  you  think  that 
you  and  I  had  better  break. 
^  Pounce.  You  may  as  soon  as  vou  please  ;  but 
tis  my  interest  to  be  honest  a  little  longer. 

Tip.  Well,  Biddy,  since  you  would  not  ac 
cept  of  your  cousin,  I  hope  you  ha'n't  disposed 
of  yourself  elsewhere.  • 

Niece.  If  you'll  for  a  little  while  suspend  your 
curiosity,  you  shall  have  the  whole  history  of 
my  amour  to  this  my  nuptial  day,  under  the 
title  of  the  loves  of  Clerimont  and  Parthenissa. 
Tip.  Then,  Madam,  your  portion  is  in  safe 
hands. 

Capt.  Come,  come,  old  gentleman,  'tis  in 
vain  to  contend;  here's  honest  Mr.  Pounce 
shall  be  my  engineer,  and  I  warrant  you  we 
beat  you  out  of  all  your  holds. 

Aunt.  What,  then,  is  Mr.  Ponnce  a  rogue  ? 
he  must  have  some  trick,  brother ;  it  cannot 
be;  he  must  have  cheated  t'other  side,  for 
I m  sure  he's  honest.  [Apart  to  TIPKIN. 

Cler.  Sen.  Mr.  Pounce,  all  your  sister  has 
won  of  this  lady,  she  has  honestly  put  into 
my  hands,  and  I'll  return  it  her,  at  this  lady's 
particular  request.  [To  POUNCE. 
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Pounce.  And  the  thousand  pounds  you  p; 
mised  in  your  brother's  behalf,  I'm  willi 
should  be  her's  also. 

Capt.  Then  go  in,  and  bring  'em  all  back  to 
make  the  best  of  an  ill  game ;  we'll  eat  the 
dinner  and  have  a  dance  together,  or  we  shall 
transgress  all  form. 

Re-enter  FAINLOVE,  HUMPHRY,  and  SIR 
HARRY. 

Sir  liar.  Well,  since  you  say  you  are  worth 
something,  and  the  boy  has  set  his  heart  upon 
you,  I'll  have  patience  till  I  see  farther. 

Pounce.  Come,  come,  Sir  Harry,  you  shall 
find  my  alliance  more  considerable  than  you 
imagine  ;  the  Pounces  are  a  family  that  will 
always  have  money,  if  there's  any  in  the  world 
— Come,  fiddlers. 

DANCE  here. 

Capt.- You've  seen  th'  extremes  of  the  do 
mestic  life. 

A  son  too  much  coafin'd — too  free  a  wife  ; 

By  generous  bonds  you  either  should 
restrain, 

And  only  on  their  inclinations  gain  ; 

Wives  to  obey  must  love,  children  revere, 

While  only  slaves  are  governed  by  their 
fear.  [Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

BKITONS,  who  constant  war,  with  factious  rags, 
For  liberty  against  each  other  wage, 
From  foreign  insult  save  this  English  stage. 
No  more  th"'  Italians  squalling  tribe  admit, 
In  tongues  unknown  ;  'tis  popery  in  wit. 
The  songs  (their  selves  confess)  from  Rome 

they  bring, 
'tis  high  mass,  for  aught  you    know, 

they  sing.  [nigher, 

Husbands,   take  care,  the  danger  may  come 
The  women  say  their  eunuch  is  a  friar. 

iiut  is  it  not  a  serious  ill  to  see 
Europe's  great  arbiters  so  mean  can  be  ; 
Passive,  with  an  affected  joy  to  sit, 
Suspend  their  native  taste  of  manly  wit ; 
Veglect  their  comic  humour,  tragic  rage, 
For  known  defects  of  nature,  and  of  age  ? 
Arise,   from  shame,  ye  conquering  Britons, 

rise; 

uch  unadorned  effeminacy  despise ; 
Admire  (if  you  will  doat  on  foreign  wit) 


And 


Sot  what  Italians  sing,  but  Romans  writ, 
So  shall  less  work,  such  as  to-night's  slight 

play, 

At  your  command  with  justice  die  away ; 
Till  then  forgive  your  writers  that  can't  bear 
fou  should  such  very  Tramontanes  appear, 
The  nation  which  contemns  you,  to  revere. 

Let  Anna's  soil  be  known  for  all  its  charms  ; 
As  fam'd  for  liberal  sciences  as  arms : 
^et  those  derision  meet,  who  would  advance 
banners,  or  speech,  from  Italy  or  France, 
jet  them  learn  you,  who1  would  your  favour 

find, 
And  English  be  the  language  of  mankind. 


WHO'S  THE   DUPE? 

A    FARCE, 

IN  TWO   ACTS. 

BY  MRS.  COWLEY. 


REMARKS. 

THIS  lively  Farce  was  produced,  in  1779,  by  Mrs.  Cowley ;  a  lady  whoso  naturally  superior  gifts,  refined  by  culti 
vation,  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  dramatic  muse. 

The  judgment  and  contrivance  evinced  in  this  after-piece,  and  the  truly  laughable  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
are  creditable  to  the  varied  talent  of  the  authorees.— In  spite  of  Granger's  unpolite  definition  of  woman,  to  be  "  only 
one  of  nature's  agreeable  blunders,"  the  ladies  will  probably  agree  with  Miss  Doiley  in  her  choice,  and  rejection  of  so 
non-descript  a  lover  as  Gradus :  scholastic  acquirement  must  be  interspersed  and  seasoned  with  the  ordinary  but  indis 
pensable  trifles  of  life,  or  society  will  despise  and  ridicule  it.*  In  old  Doiley,  the  positive  mandates  of  ignorance  are 
fairly  exposed,  and  the  lovers  entitled  to  happiness,  who  have  so  ingeniously  defeated  their  influence. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


DRURY  LANE. 

DOILEY, .  Mr.  Dowton. 

SANDKORD,     ......  Mr.  Holland. 

GRADUS Mr.  Bannister. 

GRANGER, Mr.  Decamp. 


DRURY  LANE. 


SERVANT, Mr.  Evans. 

ELIZABETH, Mrs.  Dormer. 

CHARLOTTE, Miss  Mellon. 


\CT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Park. 
Flower  GIRLS,  and  several  persons  passing. 

1  Gcri.  I  vow  I  han't  had  a  customer  to-day. 
Summer  is  coining,  and  we  shall  be  ruined. 
When  flowers   are  plenty,  nobody  will  buy 
'em. 

2  Girl.  Ay,  very  true ;  people  talks  of  sum 
mer,  but.  for  ray  part,    give  me   Christmas. 
In  a  hard  frost,  or  a  deep  snow,  who's  dressed 
without  flowers  and  furs  ?    Here's  one  of  the 
captains. 

Enter  SANDFORD. 

Flowers,  Sir  ? 

Sand,  I  have  no  silver. 

2  Girl  Bless  your  honour  !  I'll  take  gold. 

Sand.  Indeed"! 

2  Girl.    Here's  hyacinths,   and  a  sprig  of 
myrtle. 


Sand.  I'd  rather  have  roses.  What  will  you 
take  for  these  ?  [Pinching  her  cheek. 

2  Girl.  I  can't  sell  them  alone the  tree 

and  the  roses  must  go  together. 

Enter  GRANGER. 

Sand.  Ah !  Granger,  by  all  that's  fortunate. 
I  wrote  to  you  last  night,  in  Devonshire,  to 
hasten  your  return. 

Grang.  Then  your  letter  and  I  jostled  each 
other  at  two  o'clock  on  this  side  Hounslow. 
My  damned  postilion — nodding,  I  suppose, 
over  the  charms  of  some  Greasalinda — ran 
against  the  letter-cart,  tore  off  my  hind  wheel, 
and  I  was  forced  to  mount  his  one-eyed  hack; 
and,  in  that  curious  equipage,  arrived  at  three 
this  morning. 

Sand.  But  how  has  the  negotiation  with 
your  brother  ended  ?  Will  he  put  you  into  a 
situation  to 

Grang.  Yes,  to  take  a  sweating  with  the 
Gentoos.  He'll  speak  to  Sir  Jacob  Jaghire  to 
get  me  a  commission  in  the  East  Indies  :  and, 
you  know,  every  body  grows  rich  there — and 


*  •*  When  Collies  are  pointed  out,  and  vanity  ridiculed,  it  may  be  very  improving ;  and  perhaps  the  stage  is  the  only  plats  ulieri  ridieuk 
Is  useful."— 
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then,  you  know, 
iirht. 
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you're  a  soldier,  you  can 
[In  a  tone  of  mimickry. 

^Sand.  Well,  what  answer  did  you  give  him  ? 

Grang.  Yes,  Sir  Bobby,  I  can  fight,  [Mimick- 
i  tig.]  but  I  can't  grow  rich  on  the  smell  of  gun 
powder.  Your  true  East  India  soldier  is  of  a 
different  genus  from  those  who  strewed  Min- 
den  with  Frenchmen,  ^and  must  have  as  great 
a  fecundity  of  character  as  a  Dutch  Burgo 
master.  Whilst  his  sword  is  in  his  hand,  his 
pen  must  be  in  his  cockade  :  he  must  be  as 
expert  at  fractions  as  at  assaults  :  to-day  mow 
ing  down  ranks  of  soft  beings,  just  risen  from 
their  embroidery:  to-morrow  selling  pepper 
and  beetle  nut :  this  hour,  a  son  of  Mars, 
striding  over  heaps  of  slain  ;  the  next,  an  auc 
tioneer,  knocking  down  chintz  and  calico  to 
the  best  bidder. 

Sand.  And  thus  your  negotiation  ended  ? 

Grang.  Except  that  I  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  some  very  wise  dissertation  about  "  running 

out,"  as  he  calls  it.    Five  thousand enough 

for  any  younger  son,  but  the  prodigal.  [Mi 
micking  .]  Really,  Sandford,  I  can't  see  how  I 
can  help  it.  Jack  Spiller,  to  be  sure,  had  nine 
hundred — the  poor  fellow  was  honest ;  but  he 
married  a  fine  lady,  so  died  insolvent,  I  had  a 
few  more  accidents  of  the  same  kind  ;  my  cap 
taincy  cost  a  thousand  ;  and  the  necessary 
expenses  in  America,  with  the  distresses  of 
my  fellow-soldiers,  have  swallowed  the  rest. 

Sand.  Poor  Granger !  So,  with  a  spirit  to 
do  honour  to  five  thousand  a  year,  thou  art  not 
wc-rth  five  shillings. 

Grang.  C'cst  vrai.  Should  my  affairs  with 
Elizabeth  be  crossed,  I  am  the  most  undone 
dog  on  earth. 

Sand.  Now,  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  Elizabeth 
or  the  fortune,  which  is  your  object  ? 

Grang.  Why,  look'e,  Sandford;  I  am  not 
one  of  those  sighing  milksops,  who  could  live 
in  a  cottage  on  love,  or  sit  contentedly  under 
a  hedge  and  help  my  wife  to  knit  stockings  ; 
but  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  I  had  rather 
marry  Elizabeth  Doiley  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  than  any  other  woman  on  earth  with 
a  hundred. 

Sand.  And  the  woman  must  be  very  unrea 
sonable,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  distinction.  But  do  you  know  that  Eliza 
beth's  father  has  taken  the  liberty  to  choose  a 
son  in  law,  without  your  permission  ? 

Grang.  Ha !  a  lover  !  That  then  is  the  se 
cret  she  hinted,  and  which  brought  me  so 
hastily  to  town.  Who what  is  he  ? 

Sand.  Every  thing  that  you  are  not. 

Grang.  There  is  such  a  mixture  of  jest  and 
earnest — 

Sand.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  confoundedly  seri 
ous.  Since  they  became  my  neighbours  in 
Suffolk,  I  am  in  the- secrets  of  the  whole  fami- 
/y  ;  and,  for  your  sake,  have  cultivated  an  in 
timacy  with  Abraham  Doiley,  citizen  and 
slop-seller.  In  a  word,  the  father  consults  rne, 
the  daughter  complains  to  me,  and  the  cousin, 
fille-de-chambre,  romps  with  me.  Can  my 
importance  be  increased  ? 

Grang.  My  dear  Sandford.         [Impatiently. 

Sand.  My  dear  Granger  !  The  sum  total  is 
this  : — Old  Doiley,  bred,  you  know,  in  a  char 
ity-school,  swears  he'll  have  a  man  of  "  lam 
ing"  for  his  son.  His  caprice  makes  him 
regardless  of  fortune  ;  but  Elizabeth's  husband 
must  have  Latin  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  be 
able  to  teach  his  grandsons  to  sputter  in  Greek. 

Grang.  Oh !  I'll  study  Hebrew,  and  write 
odes  in  Chaldee,  if  that  will  content  him :  but, 


may  I  perish,  if  all  the  pedants  in  England, 
with  the  universities  to  back  'em,  shall  rob  me 

of  my  Elizabeth  !— See  here [Producing  a 

letter.]  an  invitation  from  her  own  dear  hand. 
This  morning — this  very  hour — in  a  moment  I 
shall  be  at  her  feet.  [Goi«^.] — Go  with  me 
through  the  Park.— Oh,  no 1  cry  you  mer 
cy You  walk,  but  I  fly.  [Exit. 

Sand.   Propitious  be  your  flight ! — Egad  ! 

there  are  two  fine  girls. I'll  try  'em half 

afraid- — the  women  dress  so  equivocally,  that 
one  is  in  danger  of  attacking  a  countess,  when 
one  only  means  to  address  a  nymph  of  King's 
Place.  [Exit. 

SCENE  1 1.— An  Apartment  at  MR.  DOILEY'S. 
MR.  and  Miss  DOILEY  at  breakfast. 

Doil.  Here,  take  away — take  away.  Re 
member,  we  are  not  at  home  to  nobody,  but  to 
Mr.  Gradus. 

Serv.  The  formal  gentleman  that  was  here 
last  night,  Sir  ?  < 

Doit.  Yes,  [Snappishly.]  the  gentleman  that 
was  here  last  night.  [Exit  SERVANT.]  What ! 
I  see  you  are  resolved  for  to  have  poor  Gradus's 
heart,  Elizabeth ! — I  never  saw  you  so  tricked 
out  in  a  morning  before.  But  he  isn't  none  of 
your  chaps  thars  to  be  catched  with  a  moun 
tain  head,  nor  knots,  nor  gew-gaws. — No,  no  ; 
you  must  mind  your  P's  and  Q's  with  him,  I 
can  tell  you.  And  don't  laugh  now,  when 
he's  with  you.  You've  a  confounded  knack 
at  laughing ;  and  there's  nothing  so  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  a  wise  man,  as  a  great  laugher. 

Miss  D.  Oh !  his  idea  is  as  reviving  as  burnt 
feathers  in  hysterics.  I  wish  I  had  seen  him 
last  night,  with  all  the  rust  of  Oxford  about 
him  ;  he  must  have  been  the  greatest  provoca 
tive  to  mirth. 

Doil.  How !  What !  a  provokive  to  mirth ! 
Why,  why,  hussy,  he  was  recommended  to 
me  by  an  antikary  doctor  of  the  Royal  So 
ciety— — he  has  finished  his  laming  some 
time  ;  and  they  want  him  to  come  and  drink 
and  hunt  in  Shropshire.  Not  he — 'he  sticks  to 
Al  Mater ;  and  the  College  heads  have  been 
laid  together  many  a  time  to  know  whether  he 
shall  be  a  great  judge,  a  larned  physician,  or 
a  civility  doctor. 

Miss  D.  Nay  then,  Sir,  if  he's  all  this 

laughing  will  be  irresistible. 

Doil.  Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  Betty ;  don't 
go  for  to  put  me  in  a  passion.  What  would 
you  have  a  man  with  an  etarnal  grin  upon  his 
face,  like  the  head  of  a  knocker  ?  And  hop 
ping  and  skipping  about  like  a  Dutch  doll 
with  quicksilver  in  its  heels?  If  you  must 
have  a  husband  of  that  sort,  so  be  it— so  be  it 
— you  know  the  rest. 

Miss  D-  Surely,  Sir,  'tis  possible  for  a  man 
who  does  not  move  as  if  cut  in  wood,  or  speak 
as  though  he  delivered  his  words  by  tale,  to 
have  breeding,  and  to— 

Doil.  May  be — may  be ;  but  your  man  of 
breeding  is  not  fit  for  old  Doiley's  son.  What ! 
shall  I  go  for  to  give  the  labour  of  thirty-years 
to  a  young  jackanapes,  who'll  come  into  the 
room  with  a  dancing-school  step,  and  prate  of 
his  grandfather  Sir  Thomas,  his  great  grand 
father  the  general,  and  his  great-great-great 
grandfather,  merely  because  I  can't  tell 
whether  I  ever  had  one  or  no  ? 

Miss  D.  1  hope,  Shylhat  such  a  man  could 
never  engage  my 

Doil.  Pshaw!  pshaw !  you  can't  pertend  ior 
6G 
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to  judge  of  a  pan— — all  hypocrites  and  de 
ceivers. 

Miss  D.  Except  Mr.  Gradus. 

Doil.  Ok,  he !  He's  very  different  from  your 
men  of  breeding,  I  assure  you :  the  most  ex 
traordinary  youth  that  was  ever  turned  out 
of  college.  None  of  your  randans,  up  all 
night — not  drinking  and  wenching.  No,  in 
his  room— poring,  and  reading,  and  read 
ing,  and  studying.  Oh,  the  joy  that  I  shall 
have  in  hearing  him  talk !  I  do  love  laming. 
I  was  grieved — grieved  to  the  soul,  Betty, 
when  thou  -wert  born.  I  had  set  my  heart 
upon  a  boy ;  and  if  thou  hadst  been  a  boy, 
thou  shouldst  have  had  Greek,  and  algebra, 
and  jometry,  enough  for  an  archbishop. 

Miss  D.  I  am  sorry 

Doil.  No,  no ;  don't  be  sorry  ;  be  obedient, 
'and  all  will  be  as  it  should  be.  You  know  I 
dote  on  you,  you  young  slut.  I  left  East- 
cheap  for  Westminster,  on  purpose  to  please 
you — Haven't  I  carried  you  to  Bath,  Brimmi- 
gem,  and  Warley  Common,  and  all  the  gen 
teel  places  ?  I  never  grudge  you  no  expense, 
nor  no  pleasure  whatsomever. 

Miss  D.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  most  in 
dulgent. 

Doil.  Well  then,  don't  thwart  me,  Betty ; 
don't  go  for  to  thwart  me,  that's  all.  Since 
you  came  into  the  world,  and  disappointed 
your  father  of  a  son,  'tis  your  duty  to  give 
him  a  wise  son-in-law,  to  make  up  his  loss. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Mrs.  Taffety,  the  mantua-maker,  is 
in  your  dressing-room,  Ma'am. 

Doil.  Then  send  her  away:  she  hasn't  no 
time  now  for  Mrs.  Taffety. 

Miss  D.  Ay,  send  her  away,  Charlotte. 
What  does  she  want?  I  didn't  send  for 
her. 

Char.  Bless  me 'tis  the  captain.    [ Apart. 

Miss  D.  Oh,  heavens !  (Aside.']  Yes,  I  do 

remember Ay,  I  did 1  did  send  for  her 

about  the  painted  lutestring. 

Doil.  Bid  her  come  again  to-morrow,  I  say. 

Char.  Lord  bless  me,  Sir ;  I  dare  say  she 
can't  come  again  to-morrow.  Such  mantua- 
makers  as  Mrs.  Taffety  wont  wait  half  a 
dozen  times  on  people. — Why,  Sir,  she  comes 
to  her  customers  in  a  chair  of  her  own ;  and 
her  footman  beats  a  tattoo  at  the  door  as  if 
she  was  a  countess. 

Doil.  A  mantua-maker  with  her  footman 
and  chair !  O  lud !  O  lud !  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  a  duchess  in  a  wheel-barrow. 

Miss  D.  Pray,  Sir,  allow  me  just  to  step 
and  speak  to  her.  It  is  the  sweetest  gown 

and  I'd  give  the  world  were  you  as  much 

charmed  with  it  as  I  am. 

Doil.  Coaxing  slut!  [Exeunt  Miss  D.  and 
CHARLOTTE.]  — Where  the  devil  can  Gradus 

be  now? Well,  good  fortune  never  comes 

in  a  hurry.  If  I'd  pitched  upon  your  man  of 
breeding,  he'd  have  been  here  an  hour  ago- 
sipped  his  jocklate,  kissed  Elizabeth's  fingers, 
hopped  into  his  carriage,  and  away  to  his 
wench,  to  divert  her  with  charatures  of  the 
old  fellow  and  his  daughter.  Oh !  before  I'd 
give  my  gains  to  one  of  these  puppies,  I'd 
spend  'em  all  in  building  hospitals  for  lazy 
lacquies  and  decayed  pimps.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Dressing  Room. 

Miss  DoiLEVawd  GRANGER. 
Miss  D.  A  truce  to  your  transports !  Per 
haps  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  believe  all 


you  can  swear ;  but  this  must  be  a  moment  of 
business.  To  secure  me  to  yourself,  are  you 
willing  to  enter  into  measures  that — . 

Grang.  Any  thing  !  every  thing !  I'll  have 
a  chaise  at  the  Park-gate  in  five  minutes ; 
and  we'll  be  in  Scotland,  my  Elizabeth,  be 
fore  your  new  lover  has  settled  his  address. 

Miss  D.  Pho!  pho!  you're  a  mere  bungler 
at  contrivance ;  if  you'll  be  guided  by  me,  my 
father  shall  give  me  to  you  at  St.  James's 
church,  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Grang.  Indeed ! 

Miss  D.  Indeed. 

Grang.  I  fear  to  trust  to  it,  my  angel ! 
Beauty  can  work  miracles  with  all  mankind  ; 
but  an  obstinate  father — — 

Miss  D.  It  is  you  who  must  work  the 
miracle.  I  have  settled  the  whole  affair  with 
my  cousin,  who  has  understanding  and  wit 
and  you  have  only  to  be  obedient. 

Grang.  1  am  perfectly  obedient.  Pray  give 
me  my  lesson. 

Miss  D.  Why,  luckily,  you  know  my  fa 
ther  has  never  seen  you :  he  left  Bath  before 
you  had  the  sauciness 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  with  a  bundle. 

Char.  There  !  you're  finely  caught !  Here's 
your  father  and  Mr.  Gradus  actually  upon 
the  stairs,  coming  here. 

Grang.  Zounds !  where's  the  closet  ? 

Miss  D.  Oh,  Lord !  here's  no  closet 1 

shall  faint  with  terror. 

Grang.  No  back  stairs  ?  No  clothes  press  ? 

Char.  Neither,  neither!  But  here I'm 

your  guardian  angel — [Untying  the  bundle.]  I 
told  'em  Mrs.  Taffety  was  here  ;  so,  without 
more  ceremony,  clap  on  these speak  bro 
ken  English,  and,  my  life  for  it,  you'll  pass 
muster  with  my  uncle. 

Grang.  What!  make  a  woman  of  me?  By 
Jupiter 

C'/tar.  Lay  your  commands  on  him.  If  he 
doesn't  submit,  we  are  ruined. 

Miss  D.  Oh,  you  shall,  I  protest.  Here, 
I'll  put  his  cap  on. 

Doil.  [Without.']  This  way,  Sir;  come  this 

way We'll  take  her  by  surprise least 

preparation  is  best—  [Pulling  at  the  door.']  Open 
the  door. 

Miss  D.  Presently,  Sir. 

Doil.  [Knocking.]  What  the  dickens  are 
you  doing,  I  say  ?  Open  the  door. 

Char.  In  a  moment I'm  only  pinning  my 

cousin's  gown.  Lord  bless  me!  you  hurry 
one  so,  you  have  made  me  prick  my  finger. — 
There,  now  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Doi  LEY  and  GRADUS. 

Doil.  Oh !  only  my  daughter's  mantua- 
maker. — [GRANGER  makes  courteseys,  and  goes 
out,,  followed  by  CHARLOTTE.]  Here,  Eliza 
beth,  this  is  that  Mr.  Gradus  I  talked  to  you 

about.  Bless  me !  I  hope  you  a'n't  ill you 

look  as  white  as  a  candle. 

Mm  D.  No,  Sir,  not  ill ;  but  this  woman 

has  fretted  me  to  death she  has  spoiled  my 

gown. 

Doil.  Why  then,  make  her  pay  for  it,  d'ye 
hear  ?  It's  my  belief,  if  she  was  to  pay  for 
all  she  spoils,  she'd  soon  drop  her  chair,  and 

trudge  a-foot.  Mr.  Gradus beg  pardon 

— • — this  is  my  daughter- — don't  think  the 
worse  of  her  because  she  is  a  little  dashed 
or  so. 

Grad.  Bashfulness,  Mr.  Doiley,  is  the  robe 
of  modesty  ;  and  modesty,  as  hath  been  well 
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observed,  is  a  sunbeam  to  a  diamond— giving 
force  to  its  beauty,  and  exalting  its  lustre. 

Doil.  He  was  a  deep  one,  1  warrant  him, 
that  said  that.    I  remember  something  like  it 


to  request  your  ideas,  Madam,  on  a  little  auto- 
graphon,  which  I  design  for  the  world. 

MissD.  Sir! 

Grad.  In  which  I  have  found  a  new  chrono- 


in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.     Come,  speak  to  I  meter,  to  prove  that  Confucius  and  Zoroaster 


Elizabeth  there 1  see  she  wont  till  you've 

broke  the  ice. 

Grad.  Madam!  [Bows.}  hem — permit  me 

this  honour— hem — believe  me,  Lady,  I 

have  more  satisfaction  in  beholding  you,  than 
I  should  have  in  conversing  with  Graevius 
and  Gronovius :  I  had  rather  possess  your 
approbation  than  that  of  the  elder  Scaliger ; 
and  this  apartment  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  was  the  Lyceum  Portico  to  the  most 
zealous  of  the  Peripatetics. 

Doil.  There !  Show  me  a  man  of  breeding 
who  could  talk  so  !  [Aside. 

Miss  D.  I  believe  all  you  have  said"  to  be 
very  fine,  Sir ;  but,  unfortunately,  1  don't 
know  the  gentlemen  you  mentioned.  The 
education  given  to  women  shuts  us  entirely 
from  such  refined  acquaintance. 

Grad.  Perfectly  right,  Madam ;  perfectly 
right.  The  more  simple  your  education,  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  pure  manners  of  the 
purest  ages.  The  charms  of  women  were 
never  more  powerful — never  inspired  such 
achievements,  as  in  'those  immortal  periods, 
when  they  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Doil.  Not  read  nor  write !  Zounds  what  a 
time  was  that  to  bring  up  a  daughter !  Why, 
a  peeress  in  those  days  did  not  cost  so  much 
as  a  barber's  daughter  in  ours.  Miss  Friz 
must  have  her  dancing,  her  French,  her  tam 
bour,  her  harpischoll,  her  jography,  her  'stro- 

noiny whilst  her  father,  to  support  all  this, 

lives  upon  sprats ;  or,  once  in  two  years,  calls 
his  creditors  to  a  composition. 

Grad.  O/t,  tempora  mutantur!  but  these  ex 
uberances,  Mr.  Doiley,  indigitate  unbounded 
liberty. 

Doil.  Digitate  or  not ifackens,  if  the 

ladies  would  take  my  advice,  they'd  return 
to  their  distaffs,  and  grow  notable to  dis 
tinguish  themselves  from  their  shopkeepers' 
wives. 

Grad.  Ah!  it  was  at  the  loom,  and  the 
spinning  wheel,  that  the  Lucretias  and  Por 
tias  of  the  world  imbibed  their  virtue ;  that 
the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Horatii,  the 
Antonini,  caught  that  sacred  flame  with  which 
they  inspired  their  sons,  and  with  the  milk  of 
their  own  pure  bosoms  gave  them  that  forti 
tude,  that  magnanimity,  which  made  them 
conquerors  and  kings. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sery.  Sir,  here's  a  lord !  Lord  Pharo  ! 

Doil.  Lord  Pharo  !  hum,  then  the  four  aces 
run  against  him  last  night  Well,  the  ill-luck 
of  some,  and  the  fine  taste  of  others,  makes 
my  money  breed  like  rabbits.  [Aside. 

Serv.  Sir 

Doil.  Well,  well,  I'm  coming.  "When  a  lord 
wants  money,  he'll  wait  as  patiently  as  any 
body.  Well,  Mr.  Gradus,  I'm  your  humble 
sarvant  Elizabeth  !  you  understand  me. 

[Exit. 

Grad.  How  unlucky  the  old  gentleman 
should  be  called  away  !  Hem  !  [Addressing 
himself  to  speak  to  her.}  There  is  something 
in  her  eye  so  sarcastic,  I'd  rather  pronounce 
the  terra-filius,  than  address  her.  Madam  ! — 

What  can  I  say?  Oh  now that's  fortunate 

[Putting  out  some  papers.}  Hem  !  I  will  venture 


were  the  same  person;  and  that  the  pyramids 
are  not  so  ancient,  by  two  hundred  years,  as 
the  world  believes. 

Miss  D.  To  what  purpose,  Sir  ? 

Grad.  Purpose  ! — Purpose,  Madam !  Why, 
really,  Miss,  our  booksellers'  shelves  are 
loaded  with  volumes  in  the  unfruitful  road  of 
plain  sense  and  nature ;  and  unless  an  author 
can  elance  himself  from  the  common  track, 
he  stands  as  little  chance  to  be  known,  as  a 
comet  in  its  aphelion.  Pray,  Ma'am,  amuse 
yourself. 

Miss  D.  O  Lord,  Sir  !  you  may  as  well  offer 

me  a  sheet  of  hieroglyphics besides,  I  hate 

reading. 

Grad.  Hate  reading! 

Miss  D.  Ay,  to  be  sure;  what's  reading 
good  for,  but  to  give  a  stiff,  embarrassed  air  ? 
It  makes  a  man  move  as  if  made  by  a  carpen 
ter,  who  had  forgot  to  give  him  joints 

[Observing  him.}  he  twirls  his  hat,' and  bites 
his  thumb,  whilst  his  hearers,  his  beholders, 
I  mean,  are  gaping  for  his  wit. 

Grad.  The  malicious  creature  !  Tip  my  pic 
ture  she  has  been  drawing,  and  now  'tis  more 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  than  ever. 

Miss  D.  For  my  part for  my  part,  if  I 

was  a  man,  I'd  study  only  dancing  and  .bon- 
mots.  With  no  other  learning  than  these,  he 
may  be  light  and  frolicsome  as  Lady  Airy's 
ponies:  but,  loaded  with  Greek,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  he's  as  heavy  and  dull  as 
a  cart-horse. 

Grad.  Fcemina  cum  voce  diaboli. 

Miss  D.  Bless  me,  Sir !  why  are  you  so 
silent?  My  father  told  me  you  was  a  lover 

• 1  never  saw  such  a  lover  in  my  life.  By 

this  time  you  should  have  said  fifty  brilliant 
things— found  a  hundred  similes  for  my  eyes, 
complexion,  and  wit.  Can  your  memory  fur 
nish  you  with  nothing  pat?  No  poetry — no 
heroics  ?  What  subject  did  Portia's  lovers 
entertain  her  with,  while  she  sat  spinning- 
aye? 

Grad.  The  lovers  of  that  age,  Madam,  were 
ignorant  of  frothy  compliments.  Instead  of 
being  gallant,  they  were  brave ;  instead  of 
flattery,  they  studied  virtue  and  wisdom. 
It  was  these,  Madam,  that  nerved  the  Roman 
arm  ;  that  empowered  her  to  drag  the  nations 
of  the  world  at  her  chariot  wheels  ;  and  that 
raised  her  to  such  an  exalted  height 

Miss  D.  That  down  she  tumbled  in  the  dust 

and  there  I  beg  you'll  leave  her.  Was 

ever  any  thing  so  monstrous !  I  ask  for  a 

compliment,  and  you  begin  an  oration an 

oration  on  a  parcel  of  stiff  warriors,  and 
formal  pedants.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  one 
of  these  brave,  wise,  godlike  men,  but  will 
appear  as  ridiculous  in  a  modern  assembly, 
as  a  judge  in  his  long  wig  and  a  maccaroni 
jacket. 

Grad-  Now  I  am  dumb  again.  Oh,  that  I 
had  you  at  Brazen-nose,  Madam! — I  could 
manage  you  there.  [Aside. 

Miss  D.  What!  now  you're  in  the  pouts, 
Sir?  'Tis  mighty  well.  Bless  us  !  what  a  life 
a  wife  must  lead  with  such  a  being  !  for  ever 
talking  sentences,  or  else  in  profound  silence. 
No  delightful  nonsense,  no  sweet  trifling. 
All  must  be  solemn,  wise,  and  grave.  Hang 
me,  if  1  would  not  sooner  marry  the  bust  of 
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Seneca,  in  bronze  :  then  I  should  have  all  the 


Grad.  What  can  I  say  to  you  ? 

gravity' and  coldness  of  wisdom,  without  its  i      CAar.   Nothing; but   yield   yourself  to 

impertinence.  my  guidance,  and  you   shall   conquer  Miss 

Grad.  The  impertinence  of  wisdom  !— Surely, ;  Doiley. 

Madam,  or  I  am  much  deceived,  you  possess  Grad.  Conquer  her !  she  s  so  incased  with 
a  mind  capable  of ridicule,  there  is  not  a  single  vulnerable  spot 

Miss  D.  Now  1  see,  by  the  twist  of  your   about  her. 

chin,  Sir,  you  are  beginning  another  oration  ;  i  CAar.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  What  becomes  of  her 
— but,  I  protest,  1  will  never  hear  you  speak  ridicule,  when  you  have  banished  your  ab- 
again,  till  you  have  forsworn  those  tones,  surdities?  One  can  no  more  exist  without  the 
and  that  manner.  Go,  Sir ;  throw  your  books  other,  than  the  mundane  system  without  air. 
into  the  fire,  turn  your  study  into  a  dressing-  There's  a  touch  of  my  science  for  you.  [Aside. 
room,  hire  a  dancing-master,  and  grow  agree-  j  Grad.  Madam,  I'll  take  you  for  my  Minerva 
able.  [Exit.  [ Cover  me  with  your  shield,  and  lead  me 

Grad.  Plato !    Aristotle  !    Zeno  !    I  abjure    to  battle. 

ye.  A  girl  bred  in  a  nursery,  in  whose  soul  j  Char.  Enough.  In  the  first  place,  [Leading 
the  sacred  lamp  of  knowledge  hath  scarcely  \  him  to  a  glass.^— in  the  first  place,  don't  you 
shed  its  faintest  rays,  hath  vanquished,  and  j  think  you  are  "habited  d.  la  mode  d'amour?  Did 
struck  dumb,  the  most  faithful  of  your  dis- ;  you  ever  see  a  cupid  in  a  grizzle  wig,  curled 
ciples.  [Enter  CHARLOTTE.]  Here's  another :  as  stiffly  as  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel's  in  the 
she-devil,  I'd  as  soon  encounter  a  she-wolf,  i  Abbey  ? — A  dingy  brown  coat,  with  vellum 

[Going,   button  holes,  to  be  sure,  speaks  an  excellent 

CAar.  Stay,  Sir,  pray,  an  instant !  Lord  •  taste :  but  then  I  would  advise  you  to  lay  it 
bless  me !  am  I  such  a  scare-crow  ?  I  was  '  by  in  lavender,  for  your  grandson's  christen- 
never  run  from  by  a  young  man  before  in  my  ing  ;  and  here's  cambric  enough  in  your  ruffles 

i . /•  J  rTV..7?«  L^ /. _  .1.    i  *^  ... ,,)-.,  u;«  ,.i,:,.4 


life.  [Pulls  him  bade. 

Grad.  1  resolve  henceforward  to  run  from 
your  whole  sex.— Youth  and  beauty  are  only 
other  names  for  coquetry  and  affectation.  Let 
me  go,  Madam,  you  have  beauty,  and  doubt 
less  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

CAar.  Lud  !  you've  a  mighty  pretty,  whirn- 


to  make  his  shirt. 

Grad.  I  perceive  my  error.  The  votaries  of 
love  commence  a  new  childhood  ;  and  digni 
ty  would  be  as  unbecoming  in  them,  as  a  horn 
pipe  to  a  Socrates. — But  habit  is  so  strong, 
that,  to  gain  an  empress,  I  could  not  assume 
that  careless  air,  that  promptness  of  expres- 


CAar.  Then  you  may  give  up  the  pursuit  of 


sical,  way  of  complimenting. Miss  Doiley 

might  have  discerned  something  in  you  worth  .  _        ... 

cherishing,  in  spite  of  that  husk  of  scholar- j  Miss  Doiley;  for  such  a  wise  piece  of  upright- 
ship. — To  pass  one's  life  with  such  a  being, !  ness  would  stand  as  good  a  chance  to  be  secre 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  apex  of  human  fe-  !  tary  to  the  coterie,  as  her  husband, 
licity.    I  found  that  word  for  him  in  a  book  of  1     Grad.  It  is  Mr.  Doiley,  who  will- 
geometry,  this  morning.  [Aside.  I     Char.  Mr.    Doiley !    ridiculou 

Grad.  Indeed ! 

Char.  Positively.  I  have  listened  to  your 
conversation,  and  I  can't  help  being  concerned 
that  talents,  which  ought  to  do  you  honour, 
should,  by  your  mismanagement,  be  converted 


into  downright  ridicule. 

Grad.  This  creature  is  of  a  genus  quite  dif- 


Char.  Mr.  Doiley  !  ridiculous Depend 

on't,  he'll  let  her  marry  just  whom  she  will. 

This  Mr.  Gradus,  says  he why,  I  don't 

care  a  groat  whether  you  marry  him  or  no, 

says  he there  are  fifty  young  fellows  at 

Oxford,  who  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  he — 

Grad.  Indeed! 

Char.  I  have  heard  a  good  account  of  the 


ferent  from  the  other.    She  has  understanding  !  j  young  man,  says  he.    But  all  I  ask  of  you  is, 


.]  —  I  begin  to  suspect,  Madam  !  that,  j  to  receive  two  visits  from  him  —  no  more  than 
though  I  have  some  knowledge,  I  have  still  two  visits.  If  you  don't  like  him  —  so  ;  if  you 
much  to  learn.  j  do,  I'll  give  you  half  my  fortune  on  the  day 

Char.  You  have  indeed  -  knowledge,  as  ;  of  marriage,  and  the  rest  at  my  death. 
you  manage  it,  is  a  downright  bore.  Grad.  What  a  singularity  !  to  limit  me  to 

Grad.    Boar!  What  relation  can  there  be  !  two  visits.—  One  is  already  past,  and  she  hates 
between  knowledge  and  a  hog  ! 

CAar.  Lord  bless  me  !  how  ridiculous. 
have  spent  your  life  in  learning  the  dead  lan 
guages,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  living.  —  Why, 
Sir,  bore  is  all  the  ton. 

Grad.  Ton!  ton!  What  may  that  be?  It 
cannot  be  orthology  :  I  do  not  recollect  its 
root  in  the  parent  languages. 


i  me — What  can  I  expect  from  the  other? 
You       Char.  Every  thing.    It  is  a  moment  that  de 
cides  the  fate  of  a  lover.     Now  fancy  me,  Miss 


Doiley swear  I'm  a  divinity then  take 

my  hand,  and  press  it thus. 

Grad.  Heavens  !  her  touch  has  thrilled  me. 
CAar.  And  if  I  should  pout,  and  resent  the 
liberty,    make    your    apology    on    my   lips. 
[GRADUS  catches  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  Aer.] 
Pho !  what  signi-   So,  so,  you  have  fire,  I  perceive. 
These  kinds  of  words  :      Grad.  Can  you  give  me  any  more  lessons  ? 
Char.   Yes ;    but    this  is  not  the  place.     I 


Why, 


CAar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  better  and  better. 

Sir,  ton  means ton  i 

fies  where  the  root  is  ? 

are  the  short  hand  of  conversation,  and  con 
vey  whole  sentences  at  once.    All  one  likes   have  a  friend— Mr.  Sandford,  whom  "you  saw 
is  ton,  and  all  one  hates  is  bore.  here  last  night you  shall  dine  with  him  : 

Grad.  And  is  that  divine  medium,  which  he  will  initiate  you  at  once  in  the  fashionable 
pourtrays  our  minds,  and  makes  us  first  in  the  rage,  and  teach  you  to  trifle  agreeably.  You 
animal  climax  !  is  speech  become  so  arbitrary,  shall  be  equipped  from  his  wardrobe,  to  ap- 
that pear  here  in  the  evening  a  man  of  the  world. 

CAar, Divine  medium!  animal  climax  !  [Con-    Adieu  to  grizzles,  and — 
temptuously .] — You  know  very  well,  the  use 
of  language  is  to  express  one's  likes  and  dis 
likes  :  and  a  pig  will  do  this  as  effectually  by 


Grad.  But  what  will  the  father  think  of  such 
a  metamorphosis  ? 

CAar.  Study  your  mistress  only  :  your  visit 
its  squeak,  or  a  hen  with  hei  cackle,  a.s  you   will  be  to  her— and  that  visit  decides  your 


with  your  Latin  and  Greek. 


fate.      Resolve  then  to    take  up  your  new 


SCENE  //.} 


WHO'S  THE  DUPE? 


character  boldly in  all  its  strongest  lines, 

or  give  up  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  the 
kingdom. 

Grad.  My  obligations,  Madam, • 

Char.  Don't  stay,  now,  to  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  Mr.  Doiley ;  for  if  he  should  discover 
that  you  have  disgusted  his  daughter,  Sand- 
ford,  the  dinner,  and  the  plot,  will  be  worth 
no  more  than  your  gravity.  Away,  I'll  meet 
you  at  Story's  Gate  to  introduce  you. 

[Exit  GRADUS. 

Enter  Miss  DOILEY. 

Miss  D.  Excellent  Charlotte !  you've  out 
gone  my  expectation did  ever  a  woodcock 

run  so  blindly  into  a  snare  ? 

Char.  Oh,  that's  the  way  of  all  your  great 

scholars take  them  but  an  inch  out  of  their 

road,  and  you  may  turn  'em  inside  out,  as 
easily  as  your  glove. 

Miss  D.  Well,  but  have  you  seen  Sandford  ? 
— Is  every  thing  in  train? — Will  Gradus  be 
hoodwinked  ? 

Char.  Hoodwinked!  Why,  don't  you  see 
he's  already  stark  blind?  or,  if  he  has  any 
eyes,  I  assure  ye  they  are  all  for  me. 

Miss  D.  My  heart  palpitates  with  appre 
hension  :  we  shall  never  succeed. 

Char.  Oli,  I'll  answer  for  the  scholar,  if 
you'll  undertake  the  soldier.  Mr.  Sandford 
has  engaged  half  a  dozen  of  the  savoir  vivrc  ; 
all  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  tricking  old 
Leather-purse and  they  have  sworn  to  ex 
haust  wit  and  invention,  to  turn  our  Solon 
out  of  their  hands  a  finished  coxcomb. 

Miss  D.  Blessing  on  their  labours!  My 
Granger  is  gone  to  study  his  rival ;  and  will 
make,  I  hope,  a  tolerable  copy.  Now  follow 
Gradus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  and  take  care 
they  give  him  just  champaign  enough  to  raise 
him  to  the  point,  without  turning  over  it. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.— An  Apartment. 

DOILEY  asleep  ;  a  Table  before  him,  with  bottles, 
&. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir !  Sir !  [Jogging-  him.']  Sir !  What 
a  pise  !  sure  my  master  has  drained  the  bottles, 

he  sleeps  so  sound Oh,  no — [Pours  out  a 

glass.} — Here's  t'ye,  old  gentleman !  can't  think 
why  they  send  me  to  wake  thee— am  sure  the 
house  is  always  quietest  when  you're  a  snor 
ing.  [Drinks,  then  awakens  him. 

Doil.  Hey!— how!  what!  Is  Mr.  Gradus 
come  ? 

Serv.  No,  Sir but  Mr.  Sandford's  above 

stairs,  and  a  mortal  fine  gentleman. 

Doil.  Fine  gentleman  ! — ay — some  rake,  I 
suppose,  that  wants  to  sell  an  annuity. — I 

wonder  where  Gradus  is past  seven. 

[Looking  at  his  watch, 

Serv.  His  friends  keep  the  gentleman  ovei 
a  bottle,  mayhap,  Sir,  longer  than  he  though* 
for. 

Doil.  He  over  a  bottle! — more  liker  he's 
over  some  crabbed  book ;  or  watching  what 
the  moon's  about,  through  a  microscope. 
Come,  move  the  things  ;  and  empty  them  two 
bottoms  into  one  bottle,  and  cork  it  up  cl,ose 

d'ye  hear.    I  wish    Gradus   was    come. 

• — Well,  if  I  succeed  in  this  one  point,  the 
devil  may  run  away  with  the  rest.  Let  the 
world  go  to  loggerheads ;  grass  grow  upon 


'Change ;  land-tax  mount  up ;  little  Doiley 
is  snug.  Doiley,  with  a  hundred  thousand  in 
annuities,  and  a  son-in-law  as  wise  as  a  chan 
cellor,  may  bid  defiance  to  wind  and  weather. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Drawing  Room. 

Enter  GRADUS,  led  by  CHARLOTTE,  and  followed 
by  MR.  SANDFORD. 

Char.  Well,  I  protest  this  is  an  improve 
ment! — Why,  what  with  satins  and  tassels, 
and  spangles  and  foils,  you  look  as  fine  as  a 
chemist's  shop  by  candle  light. 

Grad.  Madam,  do  you  approve 

Char.    Oh,  amazingly I'll  run  and  send 

Miss  Doiley  to  admire  you. 

Grad.  [Looking  in  a  glass.]  Oh,  if  our  proc 
tor  could  now  behold  me  !  he  would  never 
believe  that  figure  to  be  Jeremy  Gradus. 

Sand.  Very  true,  and  I  give  ve  joy.  No 
one  would  conceive  you'd  ever  been  within 
gun-shot  of  a  college. 

Grad.  What  must  I  do  with  this  ? 

Sdnd.  Your  chapeau  bras — wear  it  thus. 
These  hats  are  for  the  arm  only. 

Grad.  A  hat  for  the  arm !  what  a  subversion 
of  ideas  !  Oh,  Mr.  Sandford — if  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  Lycurgus 

Sand.  Damn  it!  will  you  never  leave  off 
your  college  cant?  I  tell  you  once  more — and, 
by  Jupiter,  if  you  don't  attend  to  me,  I'll  give 
you  up ;  I  say,  you  must  forget  that  such  fel 
lows  ever  existed — that  there  ever  was  a  lan 
guage  but  English — a  classic  but  Ovid,  or  a 
volume  but  his  Art  of  Love. 

Grad.  I  will  endeavour  to  form  myself 
from  your  instructions  ;  but  tarry  with  me,  I 
entreat  you — if  you  should  leave  me 

Sand.  I  wont  leave  you.  Here's  your  mis 
tress.— Now,  Gradus,  stand  to  your  arms. 

Grad.  I'll  do  my  best;   but  I  could  wish 
the  purse-keeper  was  Miss  Charlottle. 
Enter  Miss  DOILEY. 

Sand.  Hush!  Your  devoted:  allow  me, 
Madam,  to  introduce  a  gentleman  to  you,  in 

whose  affairs  I  am  particularly  interested • 

Mr.  Gradus. 

Miss  D.  Mr.  Gradus  !  Is  it  possible  ? 

Grad.  Be  not  astonished,  oh  lovely  maiden, 
at  my  sudden  change !  Beauty  is  a  talisman 
which  works  true  miracles,  and,  without  a 
fable,  transforms  mankind. 

Miss  D.  Your  transformation,  I  fear,  is  too 
sudden  to  be  lasting 

Grad.  Transformation!  Resplendent  Virgo  J 
brightest  constellation  of  the  starry  zone  !  I 
am  but  now  created.  Your  charms,  like 
the  Promethean  fire,  have  warmed  the  clod  to 
life  and  rapt  me  to  a  new  existence. 

Miss  D.  But  may  I  be  sure  you'll  never 
take  up  your  old  rust  again  ? 

Grad.  Never.  Sooner  shall  Taurus  with 
the  Pisces  join,  Copernicus  to  Ptolemy  resign 
the  spheres,  than  I  be  what  I  was. 

Miss  D.  I  shall  burst. 


[Asi 

Sand.  Well,  you've  hit  it  off  tolerably,  for 
a  coup  d'essai.— But  pr'ythee,  Gradus,  can't 
you  talk  in  a  style  a  little  less  fustian  ?  You 
remember  how  those  fine  fellows  conversed 
you  saw  at  dinner ;  no  sentences,  no  cramp 

words all  wa£  ease  and  impudence. 

Grad.  Yes,  I  remember.  Now  the  shell  is 
burst,  I  shall  soon  be  fledged. 

DOILEY  entering,  starts  lack, 
Doil.  Why,  who  the  dickens  have  we  here  ? 
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Sand.  So,  there's  the  old  genius ! 

.Mm  D.  But  I  am  convinced  now 1  am 

convinced  now  this  is  all  put  on — in  your  heart 
you  are  still  Mr.  Gradus. 

Grad.  Yes,  Madam,  still  Gradus :  but  not 
that  stiff  scholastic  fool  you  saw  this  morning. 
No,  no,  I've  learned  that  the  acquisitions  of 
•which  your  father  is  so  ridiculously  fond,  are 
useless  lumber  ;  that  a  man  who  knows  more 
than  his  neighbours,  is  in  danger  of  being  shut 
out  of  society  ;  or,  at  best,  of  being  invited  at 
dinner  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  be  exhibited 
like  an  antique  bronze,  or  a  porridge-pot 
from  Herculaneum. 

Doil.  Zounds !  'tis  he  !  I'm  all  over  in  a  cold 
sweat.  [Behind. 

Miss  D.  And  don't  you  think  learning  the 
greatest  blessing  in  the  world  ? 

Grad.  Not  I,  truly,  Madam Learning  ! 

a  vile  bore  i 

Doil.  Do  I  stand  upon  my  head  or  my 
heels  ? 

Grad.  I  shall  leave  all  those  fopperies  to 
the  gray-beards  at  college.  Let  'em  chop 
logic,  or  make  English  hashes  out  of  stale 
Hebrew,  till  they  starve,  for  me. 

Sand.  This  is  your  resolution  ? 

Grad.  Fixed  as  Ixion  on  his  wheel.  I  have 
no  study  now  but  the  ton. 

DoiL  Indeed! 

Grad.  You  shall  confess,  my  friend,  in  spite 
of  prejudice,  that  7tis  possible  for  a  man  of 
letters  to  become  a  man  of  the  world.  You 
shall  see  that  he  can  dress,  grow  an  adept  in 
the  science  of  taste,  ogle  at  the  opera,  be 
vociferous  at  the  playhouse,  suffer  himself  to 
be  pigeoned  with  an  easy  air  at  Boodle's,  and 
lose  his  health  for  the  benefit  of  his  reputation 
in  King's  Place. 

Miss  D.  Bless  me  !  one  would  suppose  you 
had  been  familiar  in  the  bon  ton  all  your  life  ; 
— you  have  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  figure 
in  it,  by  heart. 

Grad.  The  mere  force  of  beauty,  Madam — 
I  wished  to  become  worthy  of  you,  and  that 
wish  has  worked  a  miracle. 

DoiL  A  miracle  with  a  vengeance  !  Jacquet 
Droz'-wood  and  wire-work  was  nothing  to 

Miss  D.  How  different  from  what  you  was 
this  morning ! 

Grad.  Oh,  mention  it  not. — This  morning — 
may  it  be  blotted  from  time's  ledger,  and  never 
thought  on  more !  I  abhor  my  former  self, 
Madam,  more  than  you  can  :  witness  now  the 
recantation  of  my  errors. — Learning,  with  all 
its  tribe  of  solemn  fopperies,  1  abjure — abjure 
for  ever. 

Doil.  You  do  ? 

Grad.  The  study  of  what  is  vulgarly  called 
philosophy,  may  suit  a  monk :  but  it  is  as  un 
becoming  a  gentleman,  as  loaded  dice  or  a 
brass-hilled  sword. 

Doil.  Laming  unbecoming  a  gentleman  ! — 
Very  well ! 

Grad.  Hebrew  I  leave  to  the  Jew  rabbies, 
Greek  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  Latin  to  the 
apothecaries,  and  astronomy  to  almanac 
makers. 

Doil.  Better  and  better. 

Grad.  The  mathematics— mixed,  pure, 
speculative,  and  practical,  with  their  whole 
circle  of  sciences,  1  consign  in  a  lump  to  old 
men  who  want  blood,  and  to  young  ones  who 
want  bread.  And  now  you've  heard  my 
whole  abjuration.  [DoiLEY,  nuhxng  forward. 

Doil.  Yes:  and  I  have  heard  too— I  have 


heard.  Oh,  that  I  should  ever  have  been 
such  a  dolt,  as  to  take  thee  for  a  man  of  lam 
ing  ! 

Grod.  Mr.  Doiley  !  [Confounded. 

Doil.  What !  don't  be  dashed,  man ;  go  on 
with  your  abjurations,  do.  Yes,  you'll  make 
a  shine  in  the  tone  ? — Oh,  that  ever  I  should 
have  been  such  a  nincompoop  ! 

Sand.  My  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  do  not  be  in  a 
heat.  How  can  a  man  of  your  discernment 

Now  look  at  Gradus— I'm  sure  he's  a 

much  prettier  fellow  than  he  was his  figure 

and  his  manner  quite  different  things. 

Doil.  Yes,  yes,  I  cart  see  that— I  can  see 
that Why,  he  has  turned  little  JEsop  up 
side  down ;  he's  the  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass. 
[  Walking  about. 

Grad.  I  must  retrieve  myself  in  his  opinion. 
The  skin,  Mr.  Doiley,  may  be  put  off;  and 
be  assured  that  the  mind  which  has  once  felt 
the  sacred  energies  of  wisdom,  though  it  may 
assume,  for  a  moment 

Miss  D.  So,  so  !  [Angrily. 

Sand.  [ Apart.']  Hark  ye,  Sir  !  that  wont  do. 
By  Heaven,  if  you  play  retrograde,  I'll  for 
sake  you  on  the  spot.  You  are  ruined  with 
your  mistress  in  a  moment. 

Grad.  Dear  Madam !  believe  me,  that  as 
for What  can  I  say  ? — How  assimilate  my 
self  to  two  such  opposite  tastes  ?  I  stand  reel 
ing  here  between  two  characters,  like  a  sub 
stantive  between  two  adjectives. 

Doil.  You  !  you  for  to  turn  fop  and  macca- 
roni !  Why,  'twould  be  as  natural  for  a  Jew 
rabbin  to  turn  parson.  An  elephant  in  pinners 

a  bishop  with  a  rattle  and  bells,  couldn't 

be  more  posterous. 

Sand.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley 

Doil.  Dear  me,  no  dears.  Why,  if  I  wanted 
a  maccaroni,  I  might  have  had  choice  ;  every 
alley  from  Hyde  Park  to  Shadwell  Dock 
swarms  with  em— genuine;  and  d'ye  think 

I'll  have  an  amphiberous  thing half  and 

half,  like  the  sea-calf  at  Sir  Ashton's? 

Sand.  Oh,  if  that's  all,  a  hundred  to  ten 
Gradus  will  soon  be  as  complete  a  character 
as  if  he  had  never  learned  his  alpha  beta  :  or 
known  more  of  the  classics  than  their  names. 

Doil.  Oh,  I  warrant  him.  Now,  what  do 
ye  think  of  the  Scratch!,  the  Horsi,  and  the 
rest  of 'em?  ay? 

Grad.  Oh,  a  mere  bore!  a  parcel  of  brawny, 
untaught  fellows,  who  knew  no  more  of  life 
than  they  did  of  Chinese.  If  they'd  stood 
candidates  for  rank  in  a  college  of  taste,  they'd 

have  been  returned  ignorantur Would  they 

not,  Madam? 

Miss  D.  Oh,  certainly. — I  could  kiss  the 
fellow,  he  has  entered  into  my  plot  with  such 
spirit.  [Exit. 

Doil.  Why,  you've  been  in  wonderful  haste 
to  get  rid  of  the  igranter  part — but  as  it  hap 
pened,  that  was  the  only  part  I  cared  for ;  so 
now  you  may  carry  your  hogs  to  another  mar 
ket  ;  they  wont  do  for  me. 

Grad.  My  hoa;s ! 

Doil.  Ay,  your  boars — your  improvements 

— your  fashion  able  airs— your in  short,  you 

are  not  the  man  I  took  you  for,  so  you  may 
trot  back  to  college  again ;  go,  mister,  and 
teach  'em  the  tone,  do.  Lord,  how  they'll 
stare !  Jeremy  Gradus,  or  the  monkey  re 
turned  from  travel  ! 

Sand.  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  severe. 

Leave  us,  man leave  us I'll  settle  your 

affair.  I  warrant.  [To  GRADUS. 

Grad.  Not  so  easily,  I  fear,  he  sticks  to  his 
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point,  like  a  rusty  weather-cock — all  my  de- 
pendance  is  on  the  lady. 

Sand.  You'll  allow  Gradus  to  speak  to  Miss 
Doiley  ? 

DoiL  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure — the  more  he 
speaks  the  less  she'll  like  him.  Here,  show- 
Mr.  Gradus  the  dressing-room.  [Exit  GRA- 
DUS.]  Give  her  another  dose  ;  surfeit  her  by 
all  means. — — Why,  sure,  Mr  Sandford,  you 
had  no  hand  in  transmogrifying  the 

Sand.  Yes,  faith,  I  had.  I  couldn't  endure 
the  idea  of  seeing  your  charming  daughter 
tied  to  a  collection  of  Greek  apothegms  and 
Latin  quotations ;  so  I  endeavoured  to  English 
him. 

DoiL  English  him !  I  take  it  shocking  ill  of 

you  Mr.  Sandford — that  I  must  tell  you. 

Here  are  all  my  hopes  gone,  like  a  whiff  of  to- 
bacco ! 

Sand.  Pho  !  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  this  attach 
ment  of  yours  to  scholarship  is  a  mere  whim — 

DoiL  Whim !  well,  suppose  it  is,  I  will  have 
my  whim.  Worked  hard  forty  years,  and  sav 
ed  about  twice  as  many  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
if  so  much  labour  and  so  much  money  wont 
entitle  a  man  to  whim,  I  don't  know  what  the 
devil  should. 

Sand.  Nor  I  either,  I'm  sure. 

DoiL  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret— lack  of 
laming  has  been  my  great  detriment.  If  I'd 
been  a  scholar,  there's  no  knowing  what  I 

mought  have  got my  plumb  might  have 

been  two my 

Sand.  Why,  doubtless,  a  little  classical  know 
ledge  might  have  been  useful  in  driving  your 
bargains  for  Russia  tallow  and  whale  blubber. 

Doil.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  And  I  do  verily  be 
lieve  it  hindered  me  from  being  Lord  Mayor — 
only  think  of  that Lord  Mayor  of  London  ! 

Sand.  How  so  ? 

Doil.  Why,  I  tended  the  common  council 
and  all  the  parish  meetings  for  fifteen  years, 
without  daring  for  to  make  one  arangue ;  at 
last  a  westry  was  called  about  chusing  of  a 
turncock.  So  now,  thinks  I,  I'll  show  'em  what 
I'm  good  for. — Our  alderman  was  in  the  pur 
ples — so,  thinks  I,  if  he  tips  off,  why  not  I  as 
•well  as  another ; — So  I'll  make  a  speech  about 
patrots,  and  then  ax  for  their  votes. 

Sand.  Very  judicious ! 

DoiL  If  you'll  believe  me,  I  got  np  three 
times — Silence!  says  Mr.  Crier;  and  my 
tongue  grew  so  dry  with  fright,  that  I  couldn't 
wag  it ;  sol  was  forced  to  squat  down  again, 
'midst  horse-laughs  ;  and  they  nick-named  me 
Dummy,  through  the  whole  ward. 

Sand.  Wicked  rogues  !  Well,  I  ask  your 
pardon — I  had  no  idea  of  these  important  rea 
sons.  Yet,  how  men  differ  !  Now  the  family 
of  Sir  Wilford  Granger  are  quite  distressed  by 
the  obstinate  attachment  to  the  sciences,  of 
that  fine  young  fellow  I  told  you  of  this  morn 
ing. 

Doil.  Ay  !  What's  he  Sir  William  Gran 
ger's  son  ?  Knew  his  father  very  well :— kept 
a  fine  study  of  horses,  and  lost  many  thousands 
by  it ;  lent  him  money  many  a  time — good  man 
— always  punctual. 

Sand.  Ay,  Sir,  but  this  youth  disappointed 
all  his  hopes.  Mighty  pleasant,  to  see  a 
young  fellow,  formed  to  possess  life  in  all  its 
points  and  bewitching  varieties,  shrink  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  amidst  obsolete 
books,  systems,  and  schisms,  whilst  pleasure 
wooes  him  to  her  soft  embrace,  and  joys  solicit 
him  in  vain  !  Oh,  it  gave  his  father  great 
trouble. 


DoiL  Great  troubled  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  I 
always  thought  Sir  Wilford  had  been  a  wiser 
man. —  Why,  I  would  have  given  the  world  for 
sucbra  son. 

Sand.  He  swallows  it  rarely !  [Aside.]  Oh, 
he  piques  himself  on  such  trifles  as  reading  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  their  own  tongues, 
and  mastering  all  the  quibbles  of  our  English 
philosophers 

DoiL  English  philosophers  !  I  wouldn't  give 
a  farthing  for  them. 

Sand.  Why,  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  Bacon, 
a  Locke,  a  Newton — 

DoiL  Newton  !  oh,  ay — I  have  heard  of 
Sir  Isaac— every  body  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac 
— great  man — master  of  the  Mint. 

Sand.  Oh,  Sir  !  this  youth  has  found  a  dozen 
mistakes  iu  his  theories,  and  proved  him  wrong 
in  one  or  two  of  his  calculations.  In  short,  he 
is  advised  to  give  the  world  a  system  of  his 
own,  in  which,  for  aught  I  know,  he'll  prove 
the  earth  to  be  concave  instead  of  spherical, 
and  the  moon  to  be  no  bigger  than  a  punch 
bowl. 

Doil.  [./Iside.]  He's  the  man — he's  the  man  ! 
Look'e,  Mr  Sandford,  you've  given  a  descrip 
tion  of  this  young  fellow,  that's  set  my  blood 
in  a  ferment.  Do  you — now,  my  dear  friend, 
do  you  think  that  you  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  marry  my  daughter  ? 

Sand.  Why,  I  don't  know— neither  beauty 
nor  gold  has  charms  for  him.  Knowledge— 
knowledge  is  his  mistress. 

Doil.  Ay  !  I'm  sorry  for  that— and  yet  I'm 
glad  of  it  too.  Now,  see  what  ye  can  do  with 
him — see  what  ye  can  do  with  him  ! 

Sand.  Well,  well,  I'll  try.  He  promised  to 
call  on  me  here  this  evening,  in  his  way  to  the 
Museum.  I  don't  know  whether  he  isn't  be 
low  now. 

DoiL  Below  now  !  Ifackins,  that's  lucky — 
hang  me  if  it  isn't !  Do,  go  and — and  speak  to 
him  a  bit — and  bring  him  up — bring  him  up. 
Tell  him,  if  he'll  marry  Elizabeth,  I'll  give 
him,  that  is,  I'll  leave  him  every  farthing  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Sand.  Well,  since  you  are  so  very  earnest, 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  [Exit. 

DoiL  Thank'e,  thank'e  !  I'cod  !  I'll  buy  him 
twice  as  many  books  as  a  college  library,  but 
what  I'll  bribe  him— that  I  will.  What  the 
dickens  can  Elizabeth  be  about  with  that  thing 
there,  that  Gradus !  He  a  man  of  larning  ! 
Hang  me,  if  I  don't  believe  his  head's  as  hol 
low  as  my  cane.  Shure,  she  can't  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  smattering  monkey  !  Ho,  there 
they  are — here  he  comes  !  Why,  there's  Greek 
and  algebra  in  his  face. 

Enter  SANDFORD  and  GRANGER,  dressed  in  black. 
Mr.  Granger,  your  very  humble  servant,  Sir,— 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir. 

Gra-ng.  L  thank  you,  Sir.        [Very  solemnly. 

DoiL  I  knew  your  father,  Sir,  as  well  as  a 
beggar  knows  his  dish.  Mayhap,  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  told  you  that  I  wanted  for  to  bring  you  and 
my  daughter  acquainted — I'll  go  and  call  her  in. 

Grang.  'Tis  unnecessary. 

Doil.  He  seems  a  mighty  silent  man.  [Apart. 

Sand.  Studying — studying.  Ten  to  one  he's 
forming  a  discourse  in  Arabic,  or  revolving 
one  of  Euclid's  problems. 

DoiL  Couldn't  you  set  him  a  talking  a  bit ! 
I  long  for  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sand.  Come,  man  !  forget  the  old  sages  a 
moment.  Can't  the  idea  of  JVliss  Doiley  give 
a  fillip  to  your  imagination  ? 
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Grang.  Miss  Doiley,  I'm  informed,  is  as 
lovely  as  a  woman  can  be.  But  what  is 
woman  ?— Only  one  of  Nature's  agreeable 
blunders. 

Doil.  Hum!  That  smacks  of  something! 
[Aside.]— Why,' as  to  that,  Mr.  Granger,  a  wo 
man  with  no  portion  but  her  whims,  might  be 
but  a  kind  of  a  Jew's  bargain  ;  but  when  fifty 
thousand  is  popped  into  the  scale,  she  must  be 
bad  indeed,  if  ner  husband  does  not  find  her 
&  pen'worth. 

Grang.  With  men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Doiley, 
fifty  thousand  pounds  might  have  their  weight; 
but  in  the  balance  of  philosophy,  gold  is  light 
as  dephlogisticated  air. 

DoiL  That's  deep 1  can  make  nothing  of 

it :  that  must  be  deep.  [Aside.']  Mr.  Granger ! 
the  great  account  I  have  bad  of  your  laming, 
and  what  not,  has  made  me  willing  for  to  be 
akin  to  you. 

Grang.  Mr.  Sandford  suggested  to  me  your 
design,  Sir ;  and  as  you  have  so  nobly  pro 
posed  your  daughter  as  the  prize  of  learning, 
I  have  an  ambition  to  be  related  to  you. 

Doil.  [Aside.]  But  I'll  see  a  bit  farther  into 
him,  though,  first.  Now  pray,  Mr.  Granger  ! 

Sray  now— a— i  say  [To  SAND.]  Ax  him  some 
eep  question,  that  he  may  show  himself  a  bit 

Sand.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say?  A  deep 
question  you  would  have  it?  Let  me  see! — 
Oh,  Granger,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  an 
cient  antipodes  walked  erect,  or  crawled  on 
all  fours  ? 

Grang.  A  thinking  man  always  doubts 

but  the  best  informations  concur,  that  they 
were  quadrupedes  during  two  revolutions  of 
the  sun,  and  bipedes  ever  after. 

Doil.  Quadpedes!  Bipedes!  What  a  fine 
man  he  is.  [Aside. 

Sand.  A  surprising  transformation  ! 

Grang.  Not  more  surprising  than  the  trans 
formation  of  an  eruca  to  a  chrysalis,  a  chry 
salis  to  a  nymph,  and  a  nymph  to  a  butterfly. 

Doil.  There  again !  I  see  it  will  do— I  see 

it  will  do  :  ay,  that  I  will hang  me  if  I 

dont.  [Aside.  Exit,  chuckling  and  laughing. 

Grang.  What's  he  gone  off  for,  so  abruptly  ? 

Sand.  For  his  daughter  I  hope.  Give  ye 
joy,  my  dear  fellow  !  the  nymph,  the  eruca, 
and  the  chrysalis,  have  won  the  day. 

Grang.  How  shall  I  bound  my  happiness  ! 
My  dear  Sandford,  that  was  the  luckiest  ques 
tion,  about  the  antipodes. 

Sand.  Yes,  pretty  successful.  Have  you 
been  at  your  studies  ? 

Grang.  Oh,  I've  been  in  the  dictionary  this 
half  hour  ;  and  have  picked  up  cramp  words 
enough  to  puzzle  and  delight  the  old  gentle 
man  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sand.  Here  he  is,  faith 

Grang.  And  Elizabeth  with  him — I  hear 
her  dear  footsteps  !  O  how  shall  I ! 

Doil.  [Without.]  Come  along,  I  say— what 
a  plague  are  you  so  modest  for  ?  Come  in  here, 
[Pulls  in  GRADUS  by  the  arm.]  Here,  I've 
brought  him — one  of  your  own  kidney — ha!  ha! 
ha  !  Now  I'll  lay  you  a  gallon  you  can't  guess 
what  I've  brought  him  for,  I've  brought  him 
— ha !  ha !  ha !  for  to  pit  him  against  you  [To 
GRANGER.]  to  see  which  of  you  two  is  the  most 
lamed— ha !  ha  ! 

Grang.  Ten  thousand  devils,  plagues,  and 
furies ! 

Sand.  Here's  a  blow  up  ! 

Doil.  Why,  for  all  he  looks  so  like  a  nin 
compoop  in  this  pye-picked  jacket,  he's  got 
his  noddle  full  of  Greek  and  algebra,  and  them 


things.  Why,  Gradus,  don't  stand  aloof,  man 
— this  is  a  brother  scholar,  I  tell  ye. 

Grad.  A  scholar  !  all  who  have  earned  that 
distinction  are  my  brethren.  Carissime  fratery 
gaudeo  te  videre. 

Grang.  Sir — you— I most  obedient.     I 

wish  thou  wert  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  largest  folio  in  thy  library  about  thy 
neck.  [Aside. 

Sand.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Doiley,  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

Doil.  Mean  !  why  I  mean  for  to  pit  'em,  to 
be  sure,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  to  the  winner. 
— Touch  him  up,  touch  him  up !  [To  GRAN 
GER.]  Show  him  what  a  fool  he  is. 

Sand.  Why,  sure  you  wont  set  them  together 
by  the  ears ! 

Doil.  No,  no;  but  I'm  resolved  for  to  set 
them  together  by  the  tongues.  To  cut  the 
business  short— Mr.  Gradus  !  you  are  to  be 
sure  a  great  dab  at  laming,  and  what  not ;  but 
I'll  bet  my  daughter,  and  fifty  thousand  to 

boot,  that  Granger  beats  ye and  he  that 

wins  shall  have  her. 

Grang.  Heavens,  what  a  stake !  'Tis  suf 
ficient  to  inspire  a  dolt  with  the  tongues  of 
Babel. 

Sand.  My  dear  friend,  think  of  the  indeli 
cacy 

Doil.  Fiddle-de-dee !— I  tell  you,  I  will  have 
my  whim— and  so,  Gradus,  set  off.  By  Jen- 
kin  !  you'll  find  it  a  tough  business  to  beat 
Granger— he's  one  of  your  great  genus  men 
—going  to  write  a  book  about  Sir  Isaac,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  [Miss 
DOIL.  and  CHAR,  enter  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Grad.  If  so,  the  more  glorious  will  be  my 
victory.  Come,  Sir!  let  us  enter  the  lists, 
since  it  must  be  so,  for  this  charming  prize ; 
[Pointing  to  Miss  DOILEY.]  choose  your  wea 
pons, — Hebrew — Greek — Latin,  or  English. 
Name  your  subject ;  we  will  pursue  it  syllo- 
gistically,  or  socratically,  as  you  please. 

Grang.  [Aside.]  Curse  your  syllogisms  and 
socralisms. 

DoiL  No,  no,  I'll  not  have  no  English — 
what  a  plague  !  every  shoe-black  jabbers  Eng 
lish,  so  give  us  a  touch  of  Greek  to  set  off 
with — come,  Gradus,  you  begin. 

Miss  Doil.  Undone  !  undone  ! 

Grad.  If  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of  Greek 
that  you  want,  you  shall  be  gratified.  An 
epigram  that  occurs  to  me,  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  that  sublime  language ! 

Char.  [Aside.]  Oh,  confound  your  sublime 
language! 

Grad.  Panta  gelos,  kai  panta  konis  kai  pan- 

ta  to  meden 
Panta  gar  exalagon,  esti  ta  ginomena. 

Doil.  Panta  tri  pantry!  Why,  that's  all 
about  the  pantry.  What,  the  old  Grecians , 
loved  tit-bits,  mayhap— but  that's  low !  aye, 
Sandford  ? 

Sand.  Oh,  cursed  low !  he  might  as  well 
have  talked  about  a  pig-stye. 

Doil.  Come,  Granger,  now  for  it !  Elizabeth 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ! 

Grang.  Yes,  Sir.  I— I — am  not  much  pre 
pared  :  I  could  wish — I  could  wish — Sandford  ! 

[Apart. 

Sand.  Zounds !  say  something — any  thing  !  | 

Char.  [Aside.]  Ah  !  it's  all  over.  He  could] 
as  easily  furnish  the  ways  and  means,  as  a 
word  in  Greek. 

Doil.  Hoity,  toity  !  What,  at  a  stand  !  Why 
sure  you  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  Gradus. 

Grang.  'Tis  a  point  I  cannot  decide,  youj 
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must  determine  it.  Now,  impudence,  embrace 
me  with  thy  seven-fold  shield !  Zanthus,  I 
remember,  in  describing  such  a  night  as 
this— — 

Grad.  Zanthus !  you  surely  err.  Homer 
mentions  but  one  being  of  that  name,  except 
a  river,  and  he  was  a  horse. 

Grang.  Sir,  he  was  an  orator — and  such  a 
one  that,  Homer  records,  the  gods  themselves 
inspired  him. 

Grad.  True,  Sir— but  you  wont  deny 

DM.  Come,  come  !  1  sha'n't  have  no  brow 
beating — nobody  offered  for  to  contradict  you 
— so  begin  [To  GRANGER.]  What  said  orator 
Zanthus  ? 

Grang.  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  aether  pensile,  ir 
radiates  th'  expanse.  Refulgent  scintillations, 
in  th'  ambient  void  opake,  emit  humid  splen 
dor.  Chrysalic  spheroids  th'  horizon  vivify — 
astifarious  constellations,  nocturnal  sporades, 
in  refrangerated  radii,  illume  our  orb  terrene. 

Miss.  D.  1  breathe  again.  [Aside. 

Doil.  There!  there;  well  spoke,  Granger! 
• — Now,  Gradus,  beat  that! 

Grad.  I  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment !  You 
are  imposed  on,  Sir, — instead  of  classical  lan 
guage,  yon  have  heard  a  rant  in  English — — 

Doil.  English  !  Zounds!  d'ye  take  me  for  a 
fool  ?  D'ye  think  I  don't  know  my  own  mother- 
tongue  ! — 'Twas  no  more  like  English,  than  I 
am  like  Whittington's  cat. 

Grad.  It  was  every  syllable  English. 

Doil.  There's  impudence  ! — There  wasn't 
no  word  of  it  English — if  you  take  that  for 
English,  devil  take  me  if  I  believe  there  was 
a  word  of  Greek  in  all  your  try-pantrys. 

Grad.  Oh  !  the  torture  of  ignorance  ! 

Doil.  Ignorant ! — Come,  come,  none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers.  I  know  you  mean  all 

that  as  a  skit  upon  my  edication But  I'll 

have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I'll  read  the  hard 
est  chapter  of  Nehemiah  with  you  for  your 
ears. 

'  Grad.  I  repeat  that  you  are  imposed  on. 
Mr.  Sandford  F  appeal  to  you. 

Grang.  And  1  appeal 

Sand.  Nav,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Doiley  is  your 
judge  in  all  disputes  concerning  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

Doil.  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Who  cares  for 
your  peals  ?  I  peal  too  ;  and  I  tell  you,  I  wont 


be  imposed  on.  Here,  Elizabeth,  1  have  got 
ye  a  husband,  at  last,  to  my  heart's  content. 

Miss  D.  Him,  Sir!  You  presented  that 
gentleman  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  have 
found  such  a  fund  of  merit  in  him — 

Doil.  In  he  !  what  in  that  beau-bookworm  ! 
that  argulies  me  down,  I  don't  know  English  ? 
Don't  go  for  to  provoke  me — bid  that  Mr. 
Granger  welcome  to  my  house — he'll  soon  be 
master  on't. 

Miss  D.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  my  father [Significantly. 

Doil.  Sha'n't  say  obedience,  say  something 
to  him  of  yourself — he's  a  man  after  my  own 
heart. 

Miss  D.  Then  Sir,  without  reserve,  I  ac 
knowledge  your  choice  of  Mr.  Granger  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  mine. 

Doil.  That's  my  dear  Bet !  [Kissing  her."]— 
We'll  have  the  wedding  directly.  There  ! 

d'ye  understand  that,  Mr.  Tri-pantry  ? Is 

that  English  ? 

Grad.  Yes,  so  plain,  that  it  has  exsuscitated 
my  understanding — I  perceive  I  have  been 
duped. 

Doil.  Ay,  well !  I  had  rather  you  should 
be  the  dupe  than  me. 

Grad.  Well,  Jvr,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
contest — if  the  lovely  Charlotte  will  perform 
her  promise. 

Char.  Agreed !  provided  that,  in  your 
character  of  husband,  you  will  be  as  singular 
and  old  fashioned,  as  the  wig  you  wore  this 
morning. 

Doil.  What,  cousin  !  have  you  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  scholar  ?  Egad  !  you're  a  cute  girl,  and 
mayhap  may  be  a,ble  to  make  something  of 
him  ;  and  1  don't  care  if  I  throw  in  a  few  hun 
dreds,  that  you  mayn't  repent  your  bargain. 
Well,  now  I've  settled  this  affair  exactly  to 
my  mind,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
And,  d'ye  hear,  Gradus  ?  1  don't  love  for  to 
bear  malice.  If  you'll  trot  back  to  college, 
and  larn  the  difference  between  Greek  and 
English,  why  you  may  stand  a  chance  to  be 
tutor — when  they've  made  me  a  grandfather. 

Grad.  1  have  had  enough  of  languages. 
You  see  I  have  just  engaged  a  tutor  to  teach 
me  to  read  the  world ;  and  if  I  play  my  part 
there  as  well  as  I  did  at  Brazen-Nose,  your 
indulgence  will  grant  me  applause. 
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IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KOTZEBUE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


ATALIBA,  King  of  Quito. 

ROLLA,    >  Commanders  of  his  Army. 

PIZARRO,  Leader  of  the  Spaniards. 

ALMAGRO, 

GONZALO,    •) 

DAVILLA,     >Pizarro's  Associates. 

GOMEZ,        ) 


VALVERDE,  Pizarro's  Secretary. 
LAS-CASAS,  a  Spanish  Ecclesiastic. 
AN  OLD  BLIND  MAN. 
OROZEMBO,  an  old  Cacique. 
A  BOY. 

CORA,  Alonzo's  Wife. 
ELVIRA,  Pizarro's  Mistress. 


Soldiers,  Priests,  Virgins,  Peruvians,  Attendants,  &c. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1 — Pavilion  near  Pizarro's  Tent— EL 
VIRA  discovered — VALVERDE  enters,  and  at 
tempts  to  kiss  her  hand;  ELVIRA  rises. 
Elv.  Insolent !  Whence  is  thy  privilege  to 
interrupt  the  few  moments  of  repose  my  har 
assed  mind  can  snatch  amid  the  tumults  of  this 
noisy  camp  ?    Shall  I  inform  thy  master,  Pi- 
zarro,  of  this  presumptuous  treachery? 

Vol.  1  am  his  servant,  it  is  true — trusted  by 
him — and  I  know  him  well ;  and  therefore  'tis 
I  ask,  by  what  magic  could  Pizarro  gain  thy 
heart,  by  what  fatality  still  holds  he  thy  affec 
tion  ? 

Elv.  Hold  !  thou  trusty  Secretary  ! 
Vol.  Ignobly  born  !  in  mind  and  manners 
rude,  ferocious,  and  unpolished,  though  cool 
and  crafty  if  occasion  need — in  youth  audau- 
cious — ill  his  first  manhood— a  licensed  pirate 
• — treating  men  as  brutes,  the  world  as  booty  ; 
yet  now  the  Spanish  hero  is  he  styled — the  first 
of  Spanish  conquerors !  and  for  a  warrior  so 
accomplished,  'tis  fit  Elvira  should  leave  her 
noble  family,  her  fame,  her  home,  to  share  the 
dangers,  humours,  and  the  crimes  of  such  a 
lover  as  Pizarro ! 

Elv.  What!  Valverde  moralizing!  But 
grant  I  am  in  error,  what  is  thy  incentive  ? 
Passion,  infatuation,  call  it  what  thou  wilt  ; 
but  what  attaches  thee  to  this  despised  un 
worthy  leader?  Base  lucre  is  thy  object,  mean 
fraud  thy  means.  Could  you  gain  me,  thou 
only  hopest  to  win  a  higher  interest  in  Pizarro 
—I  know  you. 

VaL  On  my  soul  thou  wrong'st  me ;  what 
else  my  faults,  I  have  none  towards  thee  :  but 
indulge  the  scorn  and  levity  of  thy  nature ;  do 


it  while  yet  the  time  permits  ;  the  gloomy  hour, 
1  fears  too  soon  approaches. 

Elv.  Valverde,  a  prophet  too  ! 

Vol.  Hear  me,  Elvira — Shame  from  his  late 
defeat,  and  burning  wishes  for  revenge,  again 
have  brought  Pizarro  to  Peru  ;  but  trust  me, 
he  over-rates  his  strength,  nor  measures  well 
the  foe.  Encamped  in  a  strange  country,  where 
terror  cannot  force,  nor  corruption  buy  a  sin 
gle  friend,  what  have  we  to  hope  ?  The  army 
murmuring  at  increasing  hardships,  while  Pi 
zarro  decorates  with  gaudy  spoil  the  gay  pa 
vilion  of  his  luxury,  each  day  diminishes  our 
force. 

Elv.  But  are  you  not  the  heirs  of  those  that 
fall  ? 

Vol.  Are  gain  and  plunder,  then,  our  only 
purpose  ?  Is  this  Elvira's  heroism  ? 

Elv.  No,  so  save  me  Heaven  !  I  abhor  the 
motive,  means,  and  end  of  your  pursuits  ;  but 
1  will  trust  none  of  you :— in  your  whole  army 
there  is  not  one  of  you  that  has  a  heart,  or 
speaks  ingenuously — aged  Las-Casas,  and  he 
alone,  excepted. 

VaL  He  !  an  enthusiast  in  the  opposite  and 
worse  extreme ! 

Elv.  Oh  !  had  I  earlier  known  that  virtuous 
man,  how  different  might  my  lot  have  been  ! 

VaL  I  will  grant  Pizarro  could  not  then  so 
easily  have  duped  you  ;  forgive  me,  but  at  that 
event  I  still  must  wonder. 

Elv.  Hear  me,  Valverde.  When  first  my  vir 
gin  fancy  waked  to  love,  Pizarro  was  my 
country's  idol.  'Tis  known  that  when  he  left 
Panama  in  a  slight  vessel,  his  force  was  not 
a  hundred  men.  Arrived  in  the  island  of 
Gallo,  with  his  sword  he  drew  a  line  upon  the 
sands,  and  said, — Pass  those  who  fear  to  die 
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or  conquer  with  their  leader.  Thirteen  alone  i  som,  fell  on  marble,  he  flew  and  joined  the  foe  : 
remained,  and  at  the  head  of  these  the  warrior  then,  profiting  by  the  lessons  he  had  gained  in 
stood  his  ground.  Even  at  the  moment  when  '  wronged  Pizarro's  school,  the  youth  so  disci- 
my  ears  first  caught  this  tale,  my  heart  ex-  ]  plined  and  led  his  new  allies,  that  soon  he 


claimed,  Pizarro  is  its  lord !  What  since 
I  have  perceived,  or  thought,  or  felt !  you  must 
have  more  worth  to  win  the  knowledge  of. 

VaL  I  press  no  further ;  still  assured,  that 
while  Alonzo  de  Molina  our  general's  former 
friend  and  pupil,  leads  the  enemy,  Pizarro 
never  more  will  be  a  conqueror. 

[Trumpets  without. 

Elv.  Silence!  I  hear  him  coming ;  look  not 
perplexed How  mystery  and  fraud  con 
found  the  countenance  !  Quick,  put  on  an 
honest  face,  if  thou  canst. 

Piz.  [Speaking  without.']  Chain  and  secure 
him  ;  I  will  examine  him  myself. 

[PIZARRO  enters. 
Why  dost  thou  smile  Elvira  ? 

Elv.  To  laugh  or  weep  without  a  reason,  is 
one  of  the  few  privileges  poor  women  have. 

Piz.  Elvira,  1  will  know  the  cause,  1  am  re 
solved  ! 

Elv.  I  ton  glad  of  that,  because  I  love  reso 
lution,  and  am  resolved  not  to  tell  thee.  Now 
my  resolution,  I  take  it,  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  because  it  depends  upon  myself,  and 
thine  does  not. 
Piz.  Psha!  trifler ! 

VaL  Elvira  was  laughing  at  my  apprehen 
sions  that 

Piz.  Apprehensions  ! 

VaL  Yes that  Alonzo's  skill  and  genius 

should  so  have  disciplined  and  informed  the 

enemy,  as  to 

Piz.  Alonzo !  the  traitor!  How  I  once  loved 
that  man  !  His  noble  mother  entrusted  him,  a 
boy,  to  my  protection.  At  my  table  did  he 
feast— in  my  tent  did  he  repose.  I  had  mark 
ed  his  early  genius,  and  the  valorous  spirit 
that  grew  with  it.  Often  I  had  talked  to  him 
of  our  first  adventures — what  storms  we  strug 
gled  with— what  perils  we  surmounted  !  When 
landed  with  a  slender  host  upon  an  unknown 
land — then,  when  I  told  how  famine  and  fa 
tigue,  discord  and  toil,  day  by  day,  did  thin 
our  ranks  ;  amid  close-pressing  enemies,  how 
still  undaunted  I  endured  and  dared — main 
tained  my  purpose  and  my  power,  in  despite  of 
growling  mutiny  or  bold  revolt,  till  with  my 
faithful  few  remaining,  I  became  at  last  victo 
rious  ! — When,  I  say,  of  these  things  I  spoke, 
the  youth  Alonzo,  with  tears  of  wonder  and 
delight,  would  throw  him  on  my  neck  and 
swear,  his  soul's  ambition  owned  no  other 
leader. 

VaL  What  could  subdue  attachment  so  be 
gun  ? 

Piz.  Las-Casas— He  it  was,  with  fascinat 
ing  craft  and  canting  precepts  of  humanity, 
raised  in  Alonzo's  mind  a  new  enthusiasm, 
which  forced  him,  as  the  stripling  termed  it, 
to  forego  his  country's  claims  for  those  of  hu 
man  nature. 

VaL  Yes,  the  traitor  left  thee,  joined  the  Pe 
ruvians,  and  became  thy  enemy,  and  Spain's. 
Piz.  But  first  with  weariless  remonstrance 
he  sued  to  win  me  from  my  purpose,  and  un 
twine  the  sword  from  my  determined  grasp. 
Much  he  spoke  of  right,  of  justice,  and  hu 
manity,  calling  the  Peruvians  our  innocent 
and  unoffending  brethren. 

VaL  They  !  obdurate  heathens  ! — They  our 
brethren ! 

Piz.  But  when  he  found,  that  the  soft  folly 
of  the  pleading  tears  he  dropped  upon  my  bo- 


forced  me Ha  !  I  burn  with  shame  and  fu 
ry  while  I  own  it ! in  base  retreat  and  foul 

discomfiture  to  quit  the  shore. 

Vol.  But  the  hour  of  revenge  is  come. 

Piz.  It  is ;  I  have  returned — my  force  is 
strengthened,  and  the  audacious  Boy  shall 

soon  know  that  Pizarro  lives,  and  has a 

grateful  recollection  of  the  thanks  he  owes 
him. 

VaL  Tis  doubted  whether  still  Alonzo 
lives. 

Piz.  7Tis  certain  that  he  does ;  one  of  his 
armour-bearers  is  just  made  prisoner  :  twelve 
thousand  is  their  force,  as  he  reports,  led  by 
Alonafo  and  Peruvian  Rolla.  This  day  they 
make  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  their  ungodly  al 
tars.  We  must  profit  by  their  security  and  at- 

t uck  them  unprepared the  sacrifices  shall 

become  the  victims. 

Elv.  Wretched  innocents!  and  their  own 
blood  shall  bedew  their  altars  ! 

Piz.  Right !  [Trumpets  without.']  Elvira,  re 
tire  ! 

Ely.  Why  should  I  retire? 

Piz.  Because  men  are  to  meet  here,  and  on 
manly  business. 

Elv.  O  men  !  men !  ungrateful  and  perverse . 
O  woman  !  still  affectionate  though  wronged  ! 
The  beings  to  whose  eyes  you  turn  for  anima 
tion,  hope,  and  rapture,  through  the  days  of 
mirth  and  revelry  ;  and  on  whose  bosoms  in 
the  hour  of  sore  calamity,  you  seek  for  rest 
and  consolation,  them,  when  the  pompous  fol 
lies  of  your  mean  ambition  are  the  question, 

you  treat  as  playthings  or  as  slaves  ! 1  shall 

not  retire. 

Piz.  Remain,  then and  if  thou  canst,  be 

silent. 

Elv.  They  only  babble  who  practise  not  re 
flection.  1  shall  think — and  thought  is  si 
lence. 

Piz.  Ha  !— there's  somewhat  in  her  manner 
lately 

Enter  LAS-CASAS,  ALMAGRO,  GONZALO,  DA- 
VILLA,  OFFICERS,  and  SOLDIERS. 

Las-C.  Pizarro,  we  attend  thy  summons. 

Piz.  Welcome,  venerable  father — my  friends, 
most  welcome.  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers, 
at  length  the  hour  has  arrived,  which  to  Pi 
zarro's  hopes  presents  the  full  reward  of  our 
undaunted  enterprize,  and  long-enduring  toils. 
Confident  in  security,  this  day  the  foe  devotes 
to  solemn  sacrifice :  if  with  bold  surprise  we 
strike  on  their  solemnity — trust  to  your  leader's 
word — we  shall  not  fail. 

Aim.  Too  long  inactive  have  we  been  mould 
ering  on  the  coast — our  stores  exhausted,  and 
our  soldiers  murmuring— Battle  !  Battle  !  then 
death  to  the  armed,  and  chains  for  the  de 
fenceless. 

Dav.  Death  to  the  whole  Peruvian  race  ! 

Las-C.  Merciful  Heaven ! 

Aim.  Yes,  General,  the  attack  and  instant 
ly  !  Then  shall  Alonzo,  basking  at  his  ease, 
soon  cease  to  scoff  our  suffering,  and  scorn  our 
force. 

L'is-C.  Alonzo! — scorn  and  presumption 
are  not  in  his  nature. 

Aim.  'Tis  fit  Las-Casas  should  defend  his 
pupil. 

Piz.  Speak  not  of  the  traitor — or  hear  his 
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name  butfo  the  bloody  summons  to  assault 
iind  vengeance.     It  appears  we  are  agreed. 

Aim.  and  Dav.  We  are. 

Gun.  All  .'—Battle !  Battle  ! 

Las-C.  Is  then  the  dreadful  measure  of  your 
cruelly  not  yet  complete  ?—  Battle  !— gracious 
Heaven  !  Against  whom  ? — Against  a  king,  in 
whose  mild  bosom  your  atrocious  injuries  even 
yet  have  not  excited  hate  !  but  who,  insulted 
or  victorious  still  sues  for  peace.  Against  a 
people,  who  never  wronged  the  living  being 
tiieir  Creator  formed  :  a  people,  who,  children 
of  innocence  !  received  you  as  cherished  guests, 
with  eager  hospitality  and  confiding  kindness. 
,Generously  and  freely  did  they  share  with  you 
their  comforts,  their  treasures,  and  their  homes  : 
you  repaid  them  by  fraud,  oppression,  and 
dishonour.  These  eyes  have  witnessed  all  I 
speak— as  gods  you  were  received ;  as  fiends 
have  you  acted. 

Piz.  Las-Casas! 

Las-C.  Pizarro,  hear  me  ! — Hear  me  chief 
tains  ! — And  thou,  All-powerful !  whose  ihun- 
ders  can  shiver  into  sand  the  adamantine  rock 
—whose  lightnings  can  pierce  to  the  core  of 
the  rived  and  quaking  earth — Oh!  let  thy 
power  give  effect  to  thy  servant's  words,  as 
thy  spirit  gives  courage  to  his  will !  Do  not, 
1  implore  you,  chieftains — countrymen — Do 
not,  I  implore  you,  renew  the  foul  barbarities 
which  your  insatiate  avarice  has  inflicted  on 
this  wretched,  unoffending  race  ! — But  hush, 
my  sighs— fall  not,  drops  of  useless  sorrow  !— 
heart-breaking  anguish,  choke  not  my  utter 
ance — All  I  entreat  is,  send  me  once  more  to 
those  you  call  your  enemies — Oh  !  let  me  be 
the  messenger  of  penitence  from  you,  1  shall 
return  with  blessings  and  with  peace  from 
them.— Elvira,  you  weep  !— Alas  !  and  does 
this  dreadful  crisis  move  no  heart  but  thine. 

Aim.  Because  there  are  no  women  here  but 
she  and  thou. 

Piz.  Close  this  idle  war  of  words  :  time  flies, 
and  our  opportunity  will  be  lost.  Chieftains, 
are  ye  for  instant  battle  ? 

Aim.  We  are. 

Las-C.  Oh,  men  of  blood  !— [Kneels.]  God ! 
thou  hast  anointed  me  thy  servant — not  to 
curse,  but  to  bless  my  countrymen:  yet  now 
my  blessing  on  their  force  were  blasphemy 
against  thy  goodness.— [Rises.]  No !  I  curse 
your  purpose,  homicides  !  1  curse  the  bond  of 
blood  by  which  you  are  united.  May  fell  di 
vision,  infamy  and  rout,  defeat  your  projects 
and  rebuke  your  hopes  !  On  you  and  on  your 
children  be  the  peril  of  the  innocent  blood 
•which  shall  be  shed  this  day  !  I  leave  you,  and 
for  ever!  No  longer  shall  these  aged  eyes  be 
seared  by  the  horrors  they  have  witnessed. 
In  caves,  in  forests,  will  1  hide  myself;  with 
tigers  and  with  savage  beasts  will  I  commune : 
and  when  at  length  we  meet  again  before  the 
blessed  tribunal  oi  that  Deity,  whose  mild  doc 
trines  and  whose  mercies  ye  have  this  day  re 
nounced,  then  shall  you  feel  the  agony  and 
grief  of  soul  which  tear  the  bosom  of  your 
accuser  now!  [Coins- 

Elv.  Oh  !  take  me  with  thee. 

Las-C.  Stay  !  lost,  abused  lady  !  I  alone 
am  useless  here.  Perhaps  thy  loveliness  may 
persuade  to  pity,  where  reason  and  religion 
plead  in  vain.  Oh  !  save  thy  innocent  fellow- 
creatures  if  thou  canst:  then  shall  thy  frailty 
be  redeemed,  and  thou  wilt  share  the  mercy 


Elv.  I  am  bewildered,  grown  terrifitd  !— 
Your  inhumanity — and  that  good  Las-Casas  ! 
oh!  he  appeared  to  me  just  now  something 
more  than  heavenly  !  and  you !  ye  all  looketi 
worse  than  earthly. 

Piz.  Compassion  sometimes  becomes  a  beau 
ty. 

Elv.  Humanity  always  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Aim.  Well !  Heaven  be  praised  we  are  rid 
of  the  old  moralist. 

Gon.  I  hope  he'll  join  his  preaching  pupil, 
Alonzo. 

Piz.  Now  to  prepare  our  muster  and  our 
march.  At  mid-day  is  the  hour  of  the  sacri 
fice.  Consulting  with  our  guides,  the  route  of 
your  divisions  shall  be  given  to  each  com 
mander.  If  we  surprise,  we  conquer ;  and  if 
we  conquer,  the  gates  of  Quito  will  be  open 
to  us. 

Aim.  And  Pizarro  then  be  monarch  of  Peru. 

Piz.  Not  so  fast — ambition  for  a  time  must 
'  take  counsel  from  discretion,  Ataliba  still 
must  hold  the  shadow  of  a  sceptre  in  his  hand 
— Pizarro  still  appear  dependant  upon  Spain  : 
while  the  pledge  of  future  peace,  his  daugh 
ter's  hand,  secures  the  proud  succession  to 
the  crown  I  seek. 

Aim.  This  is  best.  In  Pizarro's  plans  ob 
serve  the  statesman's  wisdom  guides  the  war 
rior's  valour. 

Val.  [To  ELVIRA.]  You  mark,  Elvira  ? 

Ely.  O  yes — this  is  best — this  is  excellent. 

Piz.  You  seem  offended.  Elvira  still  re 
tains  my  heart.  Think — a  sceptre  waves  me 
on. 

Elv.  Offended  ?— -No  !— Thou  know'st  thy 
glory  is  my  idol ;  and  this  will  be  most  glori 
ous,  most  just  and  honourable. 

Piz.  What  mean  you? 

Elv.  Oh  !  nothing — mere  woman's  prattle — 
a  jealous  whim,  perhaps :  but  let  it  not  impede 
the  ro\al  hero's  course. — [Trumpets  without.] 
The  call  of  arms  invites  you. — Away!  away! 
you,  his  brave,  his  worthy  fellow-warriors. 

Piz.  And  gu  you  not  with  me  ? 

Elv.  Undoubtedly  !  I  needs  must  be  the  first 
to  hail  the  future  monarch  of  Peru. 

Enter  GOMEZ. 

Aim.  How,  Gomez  !  what  bring'st  thou  ? 

Gom.  On  yonder  hill  among  the  palm-trees 
we  have  surprised  an  old  cacique  ;  escape  by 
flight  he  could  not,  and  we  seized  him  and  his 
attendant  unresisting:  yet  his  lips  Dreathed 
nought  but  bitterness  and  scorn. 

Piz.  Drag  him  before  us. 

[GOMEZ  leaves  the  tent,  and  returns  conduct 
ing  OKOZEMCO  and  Attendant,  in  chains. 
What  art  thou  stranger  '! 

Oro.  First  tell  me  which  among  you  is  the 
captain  of  this  band  of  robbers. 

Piz.  Ha  ! 

Aim.  Madman ! — Tear  out  his  tongue,  or 
else 

Oro.  Thou'lt  hear  some  truth. 

Dav.  [Showing  his  poniard.]  Shall  I  not 
plunge  this  into  his  heart  ? 

Oro.  [To  Piz.]  Does  your  army  boast  many 
such  heroes  as  this  ? 

Piz.  Audacious !— This  insolence  has  seal 
ed  thy  doom.  Die  thou  shalt,  gray-headed 
ruffian.  But  first  confess  what  thou  know- 


thou  bestowtst. 


[Exit 


Pis.  How,  Elvira  !  wouldst  thou  leave  me  ? 


est. 


Oro.  I  know  that  which  thou  hast  just  as 
sured  me  of— that  I  shall  die. 
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Piz.  Less  audacity,  perhaps,  might  have 
preserved  thy  life. 

Oro.  My  life  is  as  a  withered  tree — it  is 
not  worth  preserving. 

Piz,  Hear  me,  old  man.  Even  now  we 
inarch  against  the  Peruvian  army.  We  know 
there  is  a  secret  path  that  leads  to  your 
strong-hold  among  the  rocks:  guide  us  to  that, 
and  name  thy  reward.  If  wealth  be  thy 
wish 

Oro.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Piz.  Dost  thou  despise  my  offer  ? 

Oro.  Tliee  and  thy  offer  !— Wealth  ! — I  have 
the  wealth  of  two  dear,  gallant  sons — I  have 
Stored  in  heaven  the  riches  which  repay  good 
actions  here — and  still  my  chiefest  treasure  do 
1  bear  about  rne. 

Piz.  What  is  that  ?  Inform  me. 

Oro.  I  will ;  for  it  never  can  be  thine— the 
treasure  of  a  pure  unsullied  conscience. 

Piz.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  Peruvian 
who  dares  speak  as  thou  dost. 

Oro.  Would  I  could  believe  there  is  no  other 
Spaniard  who  dares  act  as  thou  dost! 

GOH.  Obdurate  Pagan !— How  numerous  is 
your  army  ? 

Oro.  Count  the  leaves  of  yonder  forest. 

.4/»i.  Which  is  the  weakest  part  of  your 
camp ! 

Oro.  It  has  no  weak  part— on  every  side  'tis 
fortified  by  justice. 

Piz.  Where  have  you  concealed  your  wives 
and  your  children  ? 

Oro.  In  the  hearts  of  their  husbands  and 
their  fathers. 

Piz.  Know'stthou  Alonzo? 

Oro.  Know  him  ! — Alonzo  !— Know  him  !— 
Our  nation's  benefactor ! — The  guardian  angel 
of  Peru ! 

Piz.  By  what  has  he  merited  that  title  ? 

Oro.  By  not  resembling  thee. 

Aim.  Who  is  this  Holla,  joined  with  Alonzo 
in  command  ? 

Oro.  I  will  answer  that;  for  I  love  to  hear 
and  to  repeat  the  hero's  name.  Rolla,  the 
kinsman  of  the  king,  is  the  idol  of  our  army  ; 
in  war  a  tiger,  chased  by  the  hunter's  spear  ; 
in  peace  more  gentle  than  theunweaned  lamb. 
Cora  was  once  betrothed  to  him  ;  but  finding 
she  preferred  Alonzo,  he  resigned  his  claim, 
and,  1  fear,  his  peace,  to  friendship  and  to 
Cora's  happiness  ;  yet  still  he  loves  her  with 
a  pure  and  holy  fire. 

Piz.  Romantic  savage — I  shall  meet  this 
Rolla  soon. 

Oro.  Thou  hadst  better  not !  The  terrors  of 
his  noble  eye  would  strike  thee  dead. 

Dav.  Silence,  or  tremble  ! 

Oro.  Beardless  robber  !  I  never  yet  have 
trembled  before  God — why  should  I  tremble 
before  man? — Why  before  thee,  thou  less  than 
man  ? 

Dav.  Another  word,  audacious  heathen,  and 
I  strike ! 

Oro.  Strike,  Christian!  Then  boast  among 
thy  fellows— I  too  have  murdered  a  Peru 
vian  ! 


Dav.  Hell  and  vengeance  seize  thee  ! 


and  thou  thyself  hast  lost  the  opportunity  of  a 
useful  lesson  ;  thou  mightest  thyself  have  seen 
with  what  cruelty  vengeance  would  have  in 
flicted  torments— and  with  what  patience  vir 
tue  would  have  borne  them. 

Elv.  {Supporting  OROZEMBO'S  head  upon  her 
bosom.]  Oh  f  ye  are  monsters  all.  Look  up, 
thou  martyred  innocent!— look  up  once  more, 
and  bless  me,  ere  thou  diest !  God  !  how  I  pity 
thee! 

Oro.  Pity  me  ! — Me  !  so  near  my  happiness ! 
Bless  thee,  lady!  Spaniards — Heaven  turn 
your  hearts,  and  pardon  you  as  I  do. 

rOROZEMBo  is  borne  off" dying. 

Piz.  Away  ! — Davilla  !  if  thus  rash  a  second 
time-— 

Dav.  Forgive  the  hasty  indignation  which — 

Piz.  No  more — unbind  that  trembling  wretch 
let  him  depart ;  'tis  well  he  should  report  the 
mercy  which  we  show  to  insolent  defiance. — 
Hark  ! — our  troops  are  moving. 

Att.  [On  passing  ELVIRA.]  if  through  thy 
gentle  means  my  master's  poor  remains  might 
be  preserved  from  insult • 

Elv.  1  understand  thee. 

Att.  His  sons  may  yet  thank  thy  charity,  if 
not  avenge  their  father's  fate.  [Exit. 

Piz.  What  says  the  slave? 

Elv.  A  parting  word  to  thank  you  for  your 
mercy. 

Piz.  Our  guard  and  guides  approach.  [Sol 
diers  march  through  the  tents.}  Follow  me, 
friends— each  shall  have  his  post  assigned,  and 
ere  Peruvia's  god  shall  sink  beneath  the  main, 
the  Spanish  banner,  bathed  in  blood,  shall 
float  above  the  walls  of  vanquished  Quito. 

[Exeunt. 

Moment  ELVIRA  and  VALVERDE. 

Val.  Is  it  now  presumption  that  my  hopes 
gain  strength  with  the  increasing  horrors 
which  I  see  appal  Elvira's  soul  ? 

Elv.  I  am  mad  with  terror  and  remorse  ! 
Would  I  could  fly  these  dreadful  scenes  ! 

Val.  Might  not  Valverde's  true  attachment 
be  thy  refuge  ? 

Elv.  What  wouldst  thou  do  to  save  or  to 
avenge  me  ? 

Val.  I  dare  do  all  thy  injuries  may  demand 
— a  word — and  he  lies  bleeding  at  your  feet. 

Elv.  Perhaps  we  will  speak  again  of  this. 
Now  leave  me.  [Exit< VALVERDE. 

Elv.  [Alone.]  No  !  not  this  revenge — no  ! 
not  this  instrument.  Fie,  Elvira  !  even  for  a 
moment  to  counsel  with  this  unworthy  traitor! 
— Can  a  wretch,  false  to  a  confiding  master,  be 
true  to  any  pledge  of  love  or  honour? — Pizar- 
ro  will  abandon  me— yes  ;  me — who,  for  his 
sake,  have  sacrificed— Oh,  God  !— What  have 
I  not  sacrificed  for  him ;  yet,  curbing  the 
avenging  pride  that  swells  this  bosom,  1  still 
will  further  try  him.  Oh,  men  !  ye  who,  wea 
ried  by  the  fond  fidelity  of  virtuous  love,  seek 
in  the  wanton's  flattery  a  new  delight,  oh,  ye 
may  insult  and  leave  the  hearts  to  which  your 
i  faith  was  pledged,  and,  stifling  self-reproach, 


Piz.  Hold  ! 

Dav.  Couldst  thou  longer  have  endured  his 
insults  ? 

Piz.  And  therefore  should  he  die  untortur- 
ed? 

Oro.  True  !  Observe,  young  man — thy  un 
thinking  rashness  has  saved  me  from  the  rack ; 


hee  !  |  may  fear  no  other  peril ;  because  such  hearts, 

[Stabs  him.  \  howe'er  you  injure  and  desert  them,  have  ytt 


the  proud  retreat  of  an  unspotted  fame — of 
unreproaching  conscience.  But  beware  the 
desperate  libertine,  who  forsakes  the  creature 
whom  his  arts  have  first  deprived  of  all  natu 
ral  protection— of  all  self-consolation  ! — What 
has  he  left  her  ? — Despair  and  vengeance  ! 

[Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Bank. 


CORA  playing  with  her  CHILD,  and  ALONZO 

hanging  over  them  with  delight. 
Cora.  Now  confess,  does  he  resemble  thee, 
or  not? 

Al.  Indeed  he  is  liker  thee— thy  rosy  soft 
ness,  thy  smiling  gentleness. 

Cora.  But  his'auburn  hair,  the  colour  of  his 
eyes,  Alonzo.— O  !  my  lord's  image,  and  my 
heart's  adored  ! 

[Pressing-  the  CHILD  to  her  bosom. 

Al.  The  little  daring   urchin    robs   me,    I 

doubt,  of  some  portion  of  thy  love,  my  Cora. 

At  least  he  shares  caresses,  which  till  his  birth 

were  only  mine. 

Cora.  Oh  no,  Alonzo !  a  mother  s  love  for 
her  sweet  babe  is  not  a  stealth  from  the  dear 
lather's  store  ;  it  is  a  new  delight  that  turns 
with  quickened  gratitude  to  him,  the  author  of 
her  augmented  bliss. 
AL  Could  Cora  think  me  serious  ? 
Cora.  I  am  sure  he  will  speak  soon  :  then 
will  be  the  last  of  the  three  holidays  allowed 
by  Nature's  sanction  to  the  fond  anxious 
mother's  heart. 
Al.  What  are  those  three  ? 
Cora.  The  ecstacy  of  his  birth  I  pass  ;  that 
In  part  is  selfish :  but  when  first  the  white 
blossoms  of  his  teeth  appear,  breaking  the 
crimson  buds  that  did  incase  them  ;  that  is  a 
day  of  joy  ;  next,  when  from  his  father's  arms 
he  runs  without  support,  and  clings,  laughing 
and  delighted,  to  his  mother's  knees  ;  that  is 
the  mother's  heart's  next  holiday  :  and  sweet 
er  still  the  third,  whene'er  his  little  stammer 
ing  tongue  shall  utter  the  grateful  sound  of 
Father,  Mother !— O  !  that  is  the  dearest  joy  of 
all! 

Al.  Beloved  Cora  ! 

Cora.  Oh !  my  Alonzo !  daily,  hourly,  do  I 
pour  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  dear  blessing  I 
possess  in  him  and  the*. 
AL  To  Heaven  and  Rolla. 
Cora.  Yes,  to  Heaven  and  Rolla:  and  art 
thou  not  grateful  to  them  too,  Alonzo  ?  art  thou 
not  happy  i 

AL  Can  Cora  ask  that  question  ? 
Com.  Why  then  of  late  so  restless  on  thy 
couch ?    Why  to  my  waking,  watching  ear,  so 
often  does  the  stillness  of  the  night  betray  thy 
struggling  sighs? 

AL  Must  not  1  fight  against  my  country, 
against  my  brethren  ? 

Cora.  Do  they  not  seek  our  destruction  ?  and 
are  not  all  men  brethren? 
AL  Should  they  prove  victorious  ? 
Cora.  I  will  fly,  and  meet  thee  in  the  moun 
tains. 

Al.  Fly  with  thy  infant,  Cora? 
Cora.  What !  think  you  a  mother,  when  she 
runs  from  danger,  can  feel  the  weight  of  her 
child  ? 

AL  Cora,  my  beloved,  do  you  wish  to  sel 
my  heart,  at  rest  ? 

Cora.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  ! 
AL  Hasten  then  to  the  concealment  in  the 
mountains  ;  where  all  our  matrons  and  virgins, 
and  our  warriors'  offspring,  are  allotted  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  war.  Cora  will  no 
alone  resist  her  husband's,  her  sisters',  and  her 
monarch's  wish. 

Cora.  Alonzo,  I  cannot  leave  thee :  Oh 
how  in  every  moment's  absence  would  my  fan 
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r  paint  you,   wounded,  alone,  abandoned ! 

o,  no,  I  cannot  leave  thee  ! 

Al,  Rolla  will  be  with  me. 

Cora.  Yes,  while  the  battle  rages,  and  where 
it  rages  most,  brave  Rolla  will  be  found.  He 
may  revenge,  but  cannot  save  thee.  To  fol- 
"ow  danger,  he  will  leave  even  thee.  But  I 
Have  sworn  never  to  forsake  thee  but  with 
life.  Dear,  dear,  Alonzo !  canst  thou  wish 
that  I  should  break  my  vow  ? 

AL  Then  be  it  so.  Oh !  excellence  in  all 
that's  great  and  lovely,  in  courage,  gentleness 
and  truth  ;  my  pride,  my  content,  my  all !  Can 
there  on  this  earth  be  fools  who  seek  for  hap 
piness,  and  pass  by  love  in  the  pursuit? 

Cora.  Alonzo,  1  cannot  thank  thee — silence 
is  the  gratitude  of  true  affection  :  who  seeks 
to  follow  it  by  sound,  will  miss  the  track. 
[Shouts  icitlioutJ]  Does  the  king  approach? 

AL  No,  'tis  the  general  placing  the  guard 
that  will  surround  the  temple,  dunug  the  sac 
rifice.  'Tis  Rolla  comes,  the  first  and  best  of 
heroes. 

Rol.  [  Within.']  Then  place  them  on  the  hill 
fronting  the  Spanish  camp. 

Enter  ROLLA. 

Cora.  Rolla  !  iny  friend,  my  brother ! 

AL  Rolla  !  my  friend,  my  benefactor  !  how 
can  our  lives  repay  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  thee  ? 

Rot.  Pass  them  in  peace  and  bliss. — Let 
Rolla  witness  it,  he  is  overpaid. 

Cora.  Look  on  this  child — he  is  the  life- 
blood  of  my  heart ;  but  if  ever  he  love  or  re 
vere  thee  less  than  his  own  father,  his  mother's 
hate  fall  on  him ! 

Rol.  Oh,  no  more  .'—What  sacrifice  have  I 
made  to  merit  gratitude?  The  object  of  my 
love  was  Cora's  happiness. — I  see  her  happy. 
— Is  noUny  object  gained ;  and  am  I  not  re 
warded  f  Now,  Cora,  listen  to  a  friend's  ad 
vice.  Thou  must  away  ;  thou  must  seek  the 
sacred  caverns,  the  unprofaned  recess,  whi 
ther,  after  this  day's  sacrifice,  our  matrons,  and 
e'en  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  retire. 

Cora.  Not  secure  with  Alonzo  and  with 
thee,  Rolla? 

Rol.  We  have  heard  Pizarro's  plan  is  to  sur 
prize  us. — Thy  presence,  Cora,  cannot  aid,  but 
may  impede  our  efforts. 

Cora.  Impede ! 

Rol.  Yes,  yes.  Thou  know'st  how  tenderly 
we  love  thee  ;  we,  thy  husband  and  thy  friend. 
Art  thou  near  us?  our  thoughts,  our  valour — 
vengeance  will  not  be  our  own.  No  advantage 
will  be  pursued,  that  leads  ua  from  the  spot 
where  thou  art  placed  ;  no  succour  will  be  giv 
en,  but  for  thy  protection.  The  faithful  lover 
dares  not  be  all  himself  amid  the  war,  until  he 
knows  that  the  beloved  of  his  soul  is  absent 
from  the  peril  of  the  fijiht. 

AL  Thanks  to  my  fdend!  'tis  this  I  would 
have  urged. 

Cora.  This  timid  excess  of  love,  producing 
fear  instead  of  valour,  flatters,  but  does  not 
convince  me  ;  the  wife  is  incredulous. 

Rol.  And  is  the  mother  unbelieving  too  ? 

Cora,  No  more — Do  with  me  as  thou  pleas- 
est.  My  friend,  my  husband !  place  me  where 
thou  wilt. 

AL  My  adored  !  we  thank  you  both.  [March 
without .]  Hark  !  the  King  approaches  to  the 
sacrifice.  Thou,  Rolla,  spokest  of  rumours  of 
surprise. — A  servant  of  mine,  I  hear,  is  miss 
ing  ;  whether  surprised  or  treacherous,  I  know 
not. 
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Rol.  It  matters  not ;   we  are  every  where  I 
prepared.     Corne,  Cora,  upon  the  altar  'mid 
the    rocks  thou'lt  implore  a  blessing  on  our 
cause.  The  pious  supplication  of  the  trembling  i 
wife,  and  mother's  heart,  rises  to  the  throne  of' 
mercy,   the  most  resistless  prayer  of  human  I 
homa'ge.  [Exeunt.  I 

SCENE  II.— The  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

A  solemn  March. — The  Warriors  and  King  enter 
on  one  side  of  the  Temple. — ROLLA  ALONZO, 
and  CORA,  on  the  other. 
Ata.     Welcome,     Alonzo  \-[To      ROLLA.]  I  arms>  m?  friends>  prepare  for  b'attle  ! 
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Thou  Parent  Light  but  deign  to  hear 

The  voices  of  our  feeble  choir: 
And  this  our  sacrifice  of  fear, 

Consume  with  thine  own  hallow'd  fire  I 
[Fire  from  above  lights  upon  the  Altar. 
Give  praise,  give  praise,  the  God  Las  heard 
Our  God  most  an  fully  revered  ! 
The  altar  his  own  flames  enwreathed, 
Then  be  the  conquering  sword  unsheathed, 
And  victory  set  on  Rolla's  brow, 
His  foes  to  crush — to  overthrow  ! 
Ata..  Our  offering  is    accepted.— -Now  to 


Kinsman,  thy  hand. — [To  CORA.]  Blessed  be 
the  object  of  the  happy  mother's  love. 

Cora.  May  the  sun  bless  the  i'ather  of  his 
people ! 

Attt.  In  the  welfare  of  his  children  lives  the 


happiness  of  their  king. 
temper  of  our  soldiers  ? 


Friends,  what  is  the 


Rol.  Such  HS  becomes  the  cause  which  they 
support ;  their  cry  is  Victory  or  Death  !  our 
king  !  our  country  !  and  our  God  ! 

Ala.  Thou,  Rolla,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  hast  I 
been  wont  to  animate  the  spirit  of  tlieir  lead-  ' 
ers,  ere  we  proceed  to  consecrate  the  banners 
which  thy  valour  knows  so  well  to  guard. 

Rol.  Yet  never  was  the  hour  of  peril  ne?*r, 
when  to  inspire  them  words  were  so  little 


Enter  ORANO. 

Ora.  The  enemy  ! 

Ata.  How  near? 

^  Ora.  From  the  hill's  brow,  even  now  as  1 
o'erlooked  their  force,  suddenly  I  perceived 
the  whole  in  motion :  with  eager  haste  the* 
march  towards  our  deserted  camp,  as  if  ap« 
prised  of  this  most  solemn  sacrifice. 

Rol.  They  must  be  met  before  they  reach  it. 

Ata.  And  you,  my  daughters,  with  your  dear 
children,  away  to  the  appointed  place  of  safety. 

Cora.  Oh,  Alonzo  1  [Embracing  him. 

Al.  We  shall  meet  again. 

Cora.  Bless  us  once  more,  ere  thou  leave  us. 

Al.  Heaven  protect  and  bless  thee,  my  be- 

ITAH     •      n-nA     +  itn^       »v,-.r    ^ ~  *.    I 


needed.    My  brave  associates  !  partners  of  my    loved  ;  and  thee,  my  innocent! 

toil,  my  feelings,  and  my  fame! — can  Rolla's  I    ,-dta.  Haste!    haste! — each  moment  is  pre- 


words  add  vigour  to  the  virtuous  energies 
which  inspire  your  hearts  ? — No  !  you  have 
judged  as  I  have,  the  foulness  of  the  crafty 
plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would  de 
lude  you. — Your  generous  spirit  has  comp 
as  mine  has,  the  motives,  which,  in  a  war 


this,   can   animate 


hit  has  compared 
a  war  like 
their  minds,  and  ours. — 


They,  by  a  strange  frenzy  driven,  fight  for 
power,  for  plunder,  and  extended  rule — We, 
for  our  country,  our  altars,  and  our  homes. — 
They  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear, 
and  obey  a  power  which  they  hate — We  serve 


a  monarch  whom  we   lov 


God  whom  we 


adore. — Whene'er  they  move  in  anger,  des 
tion  tracks  their  progress  ! — Where'er  they 
pause  in  amity,  affliction  mourns  their  friend 
ship. — They  boast,  they  come  but  to  improve 
our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and  free  us 
from  the  yoke  of  error  ! — Yes — they  will  give 
enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are 
themselves  the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and 
pride. — They  offer  us  their  protection — jes, 
auch  protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs — 
covering  and  devouring  them  ! — They  call  on 
us  to  barter  all  of  good  we  have  inherited  and 
proved,  for  the  desperate  chance  of  something 
better  which  they  promise. — Be  our  own  plain 
answer  this  : — The  throne  we  honour  is  the 
people's  choice — the  laws  we  reverence  are 
our  brave  fathers'  legacy— the  faith  we  follow 
teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  die  with  hope  of  bliss  beyond 
the  grave.  Tell  your  invaders  this,  and  tell 
them  too,  we  seek  no  change;  and,  least  of 
all,  such  change  as  they  would  bring  us. 

[Loud  shouts  of  the  Soldiery. 
Ata.  [Embracing  HOLLA.]  Now,  holy  friends, 
ever  mindful  of  these  sacred  truths,  begin  the 
sacrifice. 

CHORUS.— Priests  and  Virgins. 
Oh  Power  supreme  !  in  mercy  smile 
With  favour  on  thy  servants'  toil  ! 
Our  hearts  from  guileful  passions  free, 
Which  here  we  render  unto  thee  ! 


cious  ! 

Cora.  Farewell,  Alonzo !  Remember  thy  life 
is  mine. 

Rol.  Not  one  farewell  to  Rolla  ? 

Cora.  [Giving  him  her  hand.]  Farewell ! 
the  God  of  war  be  with  thee  :  but  brin»-  me 
back  Alonzo.  [Exit  with  the  Child. 

Ata.  [Draws  his  sword.]  Now,  my  brethren, 

my  suns,  my  friends,   1  know   your  valour. 

Should  ill  success  assail  us,  be  despair  the  last 
feeling  of  your  hearts.— If  successful,  let  mercy 
be  the  first.  Alonzo,  to  thee  I  give  to  defend 
the  narrow  passage  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
right  of  the  wood  be  Rolla's  station.  For  me, 
straight  forwards  will  I  march  to  meet  them, 
and  fight  until  1  see  my  people  saved,  or  they 
behold  their  monarch  fall.  Be  the  word  of 
battle — God  !  and  our  native  land  ! 

[A  March.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  I1I.-A  Wood. 
Enter  ROLLA    and    ALONZO. 

Rol.  Here,  my  friend,  we  separate — soon,  I 
trust,  to  meet  again  in  triumph. 

Al.  Or  perhaps  we  part  to  meet  no  more.  Rol 
la,  a^ moment's  pause;  we  are  yet  before  our 
army's  strength;  one  earnest  word  at  parting. 

Rol.  There  is  in  language  now  no  word  but 
battle. 

Al.  Yes,  one  word  more — Cora  ! 

Rol.  Cora  !  speak  ! 

AL  The  next  hour  brings  us — 

Rol.  Death  or  victory  ! 

Al.  It  may  be  victory  to  one— death  to  tiie 
other. 

Rol.  Or  both  may  fall. 

Al.  If  so,  my  wife  and  child  I  bequeath  to 
the  protection  of  heaven  and  my  king.  But 
should  I  only  fall,  Rolla,  be  thou  my  heir. 

Rol.  How.? 

Al.  Be  Cora  thy  wife— be  Ihou  a  lather  to 
my  child! 

Rol.  Rouse  thee,  Alonzo?  Banish  these 
timid  fancies. 
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Al.   Rolla!  I  have  tried  in  vain,  and  cannot  j  blessing  can  await  the  day,  until  he  leave  the 
fly  from  the  foreboding  which  oppresses  me  :    field. 

fhnn   L-¥imx/'ct  if    in/ill  nnf  «li',»L'*»  mA  in  th*»  ficrht  •  Ata. 


know'st  it  will  not  shake  me  in  the  fight : 
but  give  me  the  promise  I  exact. 
RoL  If  it  be  Cora's  will — Yes-^-I  promise — 
[Gives  his  hand. 

AL  Tell  her  it  was  my  last  wish  !  and  bear 
to  her  and  to  my  son,  my  last  blessing. 

Rol.  I  will. — Now  then  to  our  posts,  and  let 
our  swords  speak  for  us. 

[They  draw  their  swords. 
AL  For  the  king  and  Cora  1 
RoL  For  Cora  and  the  king  ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IV.— A  View  of  the  Peruvian  Camp. 
Enter  an  OLD  BLIND  MAN  and  a  BOY. 

O.  Man.  Have  none  returned  to  the  camp  ? 

Boy.  One  messenger  alone.  From  the  tem 
ple  they  all  marched  to  meet  the  foe. 

O.  Man.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  din  of  battle.  O  ! 
had  I  still  retained  my  sight,  I  might  now  have 


Hard  restraint !  O  .'  my  poor,  brave 
soldiers  ! — Hard  that  1  may  no  longer  be  a 
witness  of  their  valour.  But  haste  you  ;  re 
turn  to  your  comrades :  I  will  not  keep  one 
soldier  from  his  post.  Go,  and  avenge  your 
fallen  brethren.  [Exeunt  ORANO,  &c.]  I  will 
not  repine  :  my  own  fate  is  the  last  anxiety  of 


my  heart 
and  fear. 


It  is  for  you,  my  people,  that  Ifee] 


OLD  MAN  end  BOY  advance. 

O.  Man.  Did  I  no':  hear  the  voice  of  an  un 
fortunate  ? — Who  is  it  complains  thus  ? 

Ata.  One  almost  by  hope  forsaken. 

O.  Man.  Is  the  king  alive  ? 

Ata.  The  king  stilllives. 

O.  Man.  Thenthou  art  not  forsaken  ! 
liba  protects  the  meanest  of  nis  subjects. 

Ata.  And  who  shall  protect  Ataliba? 

O.  Man.  The  Immortal  Powers  that  protecl 
the  just.    The  virtues  of  our  monarch  alike  se- 


Ata- 


grasped  a  sword,  and  died  a  soldier's  death !  j  cure  to  him  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the 


Are  we  quite  alone  ? 

Boy.  Yes  !  I  hope  my  father  will  be  safe  ! 

O.  Man.  He  will  do  his  duty.  I  am  more 
anxious  for  thee,  my  child. 

Hoy.  I  can  stay  with  thee,  dear  grandfather. 

O.  Man.  But  should  the  enemy  come,  they 
will  drag  thee  from  me,  my  boy. 

Boy.  Impossible,  grandfather  !  for  they  will 
see  at  once  that  thou  art  old  and  blind,  and 
cannot  do  without  me. 

O.  Man.  Poor  child  !  thou  little  knowest  the 
hearts  of  these  inhuman  men.  —  [Discharge  of 
cannon  heard.]  Hark  !  the  noise  is  near  —  I  hear 
the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  fiery  engines  of 
these  cruel  strangers.—  [Shouts  at  a  distance.} 
At  every  shout,  with  involuntary  haste  I  clencn 
my  hand,  and  fancy  still  it  grasps  a  sword  ! 
Alas!  I  can  only  serve  my  country  by  my 
prayers.  Heaven  preserve  the  Inca,  and  his 
gallant  soldiers  ! 

Boy.  O  father  !  there  are  soldiers  running  — 

O.  Man.  Spaniards,  boy  ? 

Boy.  No,  Peruvians  ! 

O.  Man.  How  !  and  flying  from  the  field  !— 
it  cannot  be. 

Enter  two  PERUVIAN  SOLDIERS. 

O  speak  to  them  boy  !  —  Whence  come  you  ?— 
How  goes  the  battle  ? 

Sol.  We  may  not  stop  ;  we   are  sent  for  the 

teserve  behind  the  hill.    The  day's  against  us. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers. 

O.  Man.  Quick,  then,  quick  ! 

Boy.  I  see  the  points  of  lances  glittering  in 
the  light. 

.,    O.  Man.  Those  are  Peruvians.  Do  they  bend 
this  way  ? 


Boy. 
Sol. 


Enter  a  PERUVIAN  SOLDIER. 
Soldier,  speak  to  my  blind  father. 
I'm  sent  to  tell  the  helpless  father  to 
retreat  among  the  rocks  :  all  will  be  lost,  I 
fear.  —  The  king  is  wounded. 

O.  Man.  Quick,  boy  !    Lead  me  to  the  hill, 
where  thou  mayest  view  the  plain.      [Alarms. 


benign  regard  of  heaven. 
Ata.  How  impious  had  1  murmured! 


How 


wonderous,  thou  Supreme  Disposer,  are  thy 
acts !  Even  in  this  moment,  which  I  had 
thought  the  bitterest  trial  of  mortal  suffering, 
thou  hast  infused  the  sweetest  sensation  of  my 
life — it  is  the  assurance  of  my  people's  love. 

Boy.  [Turning  forward.}  O  father  !— Stran- 
ger ! — see  those  hideous  men  that  rush  upon  us 
yonder! 

Ata.  Ha!  Spaniards  !— And  I,  Ataliba — ill- 
fated  fugitive  !  without  a  sword  even  to  try  the 
ransom  of  a  monarch's  life. 


Enter  DAVILLA, 


ALMAGRO,  and  SPANISH 
SOLDIERS. 


Dav.  'Tis  he — our  hopes  are  answered — ] 
know  him  well — it  is  the  king  ! 

Aim.  Away  !  Follow  with  your  prize.  Avoid 
those  Peruvians,  though  in  flight.  This  waj 
we  may  regain  our  line.  [Exeunt  DAV.,  ALM.. 
&c.  with  ATA.  prisoner. 

O.  Man.    The  king 


Wretched  old  man 


that  could  not  see  his  gracious  form ! — Boy 
would  thou  hadst  led  me  to  the  reach  of  thos« 
ruffians'  swords  ! 

Boy.  Father !  all  our  countrymen  are  flying 
here  for  refuge. 

O.  Man.  No — to  the  rescue  of  their  king— 
they  never  will  desert  him.  [Alarms  without 

Enter  PERUVIAN   OFFICERS  and  SOLDIERS.— 
ORANO  following. 

Ora.  Hold,  I  charge  you  !    Rolla  calls  you 
Offi.  We  cannot  combat  with  their  dreadfu 
engines. 

Enter  ROLL  A. 

Rol.  Hold,  recreants  !  cowards  ! — What 
fear  ye  death,  and  fear  not  shame  ?  By  mj, 
soul's  fury,  I  cleave  to  the  earth  the  fir  t  o 
you  that  stirs,  or  plunge  your  dastard  sword, 
into  your  leader's  heart,  that  he  may  no  mor 
witness  your  disgrace.  Where  is  the  king?  I 
Ora.  From  this  old  man  and  boy  I  learr 

.,,    .-.  that  the  detachment  of  the  enemy  which  yo 

Enter  ATALIBA,  wounded,  with  ORANO,  OFFI-    observed  so  suddenly  to  quit  the  field,  havl 
CERS,  and  SOLDIERS.  j  succeeded  in  surprising  him  ;  they  are  yet  ii 

Ata.  My  wound  is  bound;  believe  me.  the  j  sight. 

hurt  is  nothing  ;  I  may  return  to  the  fight.  Hoi.  And  bear   the  Inca  off  a  prisoner  ?- 

Ora.  Pardon  your  servant,  but  the  allotted  j  Hear  this,  ye  base,  disloyal  rout !  Look  there 

priest  who  attends  the  sacred  banner  has  pro-  j  the  dust  you  see  hangs  on  the  bloody  Sp;J 

nouuced,  that  the  Inca's  blood  once  shed,  no  [  niards'  track,  dragging,   with  ruffian  'ttiuni 
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your  king,  your  father — Ataliba  in  bondage 
Now  fly  and  seek  your  own  vile  safety,  if  you 
can  ! 

O.  Man.  Bless  the  voice  of  Rolla!— and  bless 
the  stroke  1  once  lamented,  but  which  now 
spares  these  extinguished  eyes  the  shame  o 
seeing  the  pale,  trembling  wretches  who  dare 
not  follow  Rolla,  though  to  save  their  king  ! 

Rol.  Shrink  ye  from  the  thunder  of  the  foe 
and  fall  ye  not  at  this  rebuke  ? — Oh  !  had  ye 
each  but  one  drop  of  the  loyal  blood  which 
gushes  to  waste  through  the  brave  heart  of  this 
sightless  veteran  !  Eternal  shame  pursue  you, 
if  you  desert  me  now  ! — But  do — alone  I  go — 
alone — to  die  with  glory  by  my  monarch's  side  ! 

Soldiers.  Rolla  !  we'll  follow  thee  ! 
[ROLLA  rushes  out,  followed  by  ORANO,  &c. 

O.Man.  O  godlike  Kolla !  And  thou  sun, 
send  from  thy  clouds  avenging  lightning  to 
his  aid  ! — Haste,  my  boy  ;  ascend  some  height, 
and  tell  to  my  impatient  terror,  what  thou 
seest ! 

Boy.  I  can  climb  this  rock,  and  the  tree 
above.  [Ascends  a  rock,  and  from  thence  the 
tree.]  O,  now  I  see  them — now — yes— and  the 
Spaniards  turning  by  the  steep. 

O.  Man.  Rolla  follows  them  ? 

Boy.  He  does — he  does— he  moves  like  an 
arrow  i — now  he  waves  his  arm  to  our  soldiers. 
[Report  of  cannon  heard.]  Now  there  is  fire 
and  smoke. 

O.  Man.  Yes,  fire  is  the  weapon  of  those 
fiends. 

Boy.  The  wind  blows  off  the  smoke  ;  they 
are  all  mixed  together. 

O.  Man.  Seest  thou  the  king  ? 

Boy.  Yes  !  Rolla  is  near  him  ! — His  sword 
sheds  fire  as  he  strikes. 

O.  Man.  Bless  thee,  Rolla!  Spare  not  the 
monsters. 

Boy.  Father  !  father  !  the  Spaniards  fly  !— 
O,  now  I  see  the  king  embracing  Rolla. 

[Shouts  of  victory,  flourish  of  trumpets,  fyc. 

O.Man.  [Falls  on  his  knees.]  Fountain 'of 
life !  how  can  my  exhausted  breath  bear  to 
thee  thanks  for  this  one  moment  of  my  life  !  My 
boy,  come  down  and  let  me  kiss  thee  ! — My 
strength  is  gone 

Boy.  Let  me  help  thee,  father — Thou  trem- 
blest  so — 

O.  Man.  'Tis  with  transport,  boy  ! 

[Boy  leads  him  off. 

Shouts,  Flourish,  fyc.— Enter  ATALIBA,  ROLLA, 
and  PERUVIANS. 

Ata.  In  the  name  of  my  people,  the  saviour 
of  whose  sovereign  thou  hast  this  day  been, 
accept  this  emblem  of  his  gratitude.  [Giving 
ROLLA  his  sun  of  diamonds.]  The  tear  that  falls 
upon  it  may  for  a  moment  dim  its  lustre,  yet 
does  it  not  impair  the  value  of  the  gift. 

Rol.  It  was  the  hand  of  heaven,  not  mine, 
that  saved  my  king. 

Enter  PERUVIAN  OFFICER  and  SOLDIERS. 

Rol.  Now,  soldier,  from  Alonzo  ? 

Offi.  Alonzo's  genius  soon  repaired  the 
panic  which  early  broke  our  ranks  ;  but  I  fear 
we  have  to  mourn  Alonzo's  loss  ;  his  eager 
spirit  urged  him  too  far  in  the  pursuit. 

Ata.  How  !  Alonzo  slain  ! 

1st  Sol.  I  saw  him  fall. 

2d  Sol.  Trust  me,  I  beheld  him  up  again  and 
fighting— he  was  then  surrounded  and  dis 
armed. 

Ata,  O!  victory,  dearly  purchased! 


Rol.  O  Cora  !  who  shall  tell  thee  this  ? 

Ata.  Rolla,   our  friend  is  lost—our  native 

country  saved  !      Our  private  sorrows  must 

yield  to  the  public  claim  for  triumph.     Now 

go  we  to  fulfil  the  first,  the  most  sacred  duty 

which  belongs  to  victory — to  dry  the  widowed 

and  the  orphaned  tear  of  those  whose  brave 

protectors    have  perished  in   their   country's 

*cause.  [Triumphant  March,  and  Exeunt. 

ACT  1IL 
SCENE  I.— A  wild  Retreat. 

CORA,  her  CHILD,  and  WIVES  and  CHILDREN 
discovered. 

GLEE. —  Women. 

Fly  away,  Time,  nor  be  the  anxious  hour  de- 

lay'd, 
Fly  away,  Time,  that  soothes  the  heart  by 

grief  dismay'd  ; 
Should  ghastly  death  appear  in  view 

We  can  dare  it ; 
With  friends  we  love,  so  brave,  so  true, 

We  will  share  it. 
Fly  away  time,  &c. 

Enter  a  PERUVIAN  SOLDIER,  panting  for  breath. 

Worn.  Well!  joy  or  death? 

Sol.  The  battle  is  against  us.  The  king  is 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner. 

Worn.  Despair  and  misery  ! 

Cora.  [In  a  faint  voice.]  And  Alonzo? 

Sol.  i  have  not  seen  him. 

1st  Worn.  O  !  whither  must  we  fly  ? 

2d  Worn.  Deeper  into  the  forest. 

Cora.  I  shall  not  move. 

Another  Peruvian.  [Within.]  Victory!  vic 
tory  !  [Entering.]  Rejoice  !  rejoice !  We  are 
victorious  ! 

Worn.  [Springing1  up.]  Welcome  !  welcome  ! 
thou  messenger  of  joy  :  but  the  king  ! 

Sol.  He  leads  the  brave  warriors,  who  ap 
proach.  [A  triumphant  March  of  the  army  is 

heard  at  a  distance. 
Worn.  Hush  !  hush  !  don't  you  hear  ? 

A  distant  march  assails  the  ear  ;— 
Hark  !  louder  still  from  yonder  hill, 
Encreasing  sounds  with  terror  fill. — • 

Enter  WARRIORS,  singing. 

Victory  now  has  made  us  free ; 

"We  haste,  we  haste,  our  friends  to  see  ! 

Ata.  Thanks,  thanks  my  children !  I  am 
well :  believe  it :  the  blood  once  stopped,  my 
wound  was  nothing.  [CoRA  at  length  ap 
proaches  ROLLA,  who  appears  to  have  been  mourn 
fully  avoiding  her.]  \Vhere  is  Alonzo_L 

[  ROLLA  turns  away  in  silence. 

Cora.  [Falling  at  the  KING'S  feet.]  Give  me 
my  husband,  give  this  child  his  lather !  , 

Ata.  I  grieve  that  Alouzo  is  not  here. 

Cora.  Hoped  you  to  find  him  ? 

Ata.  Most  anxiously. 

Cora.  Ataliba  !  is  he  not  dead  ? 

Ata.  No !  the  gods  will  have  heard  our 
prayers. 

Cora.  Is  he  not  dead,  Ataliba? 

Ata.  He  lives— in  my  heart. 

Cora.  Oh  king  !  torture  me  not  thus  ! — speak 
out.  is  this  child  fatherless  ? 

Ata.  Dearest  Cora  !  do  not  thus  dash  aside 
the  little  hope  that  still  remains. 
6  I 
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Cora.  The  little  hope  !  yet  still  there  is  hope  ! 
Speak  to  me  Rolla,  thou  art  the  friend  of  truth. 

Rol.  Alonzo  has  not  been  found. 

Cora.  Not  found  !  What  mean'st  thou  !  wilt 
not  thou,  Rolla,  tell  me  true  ?  Oh  !  let  me  not 
heur  the  thunder  rolling  at  a  distance  ;  let  the 
bolt  fall  and  crush  my  brain  at  once.— Say  no 
that  he  is  not  found ;  say  at  once  that  lie  is 
dead. 

Rol.  Then  should  I  say  false. 

Cora.    False  !    Blessings  on  thee   for  tha 
word  !     But  snatch  me  from  this  terrible  sus 
pense.     Lift  up  thy  little  hands,  my  child 
perhaps  thy  ignorance  may  plead  better  than 
thy  mother's  agony. 

Rol.  Alonzo  is  taken  prisoner. 

Cora.  Prisoner  !  and  by  the  Spaniards  ?— 
Pizarro's  prisoner  ?  Then  is  he  dead. 

Ata.  Hope  better— the  richest  ransom  which 
our  realm  can  yield,  a  herald  shall  this  in 
stant  bear. 

Per.  Worn.   Oh!  for  Alonzo's  ransom — our 
gold,  our  gems  !— all !  all  .'—Here,  dear  Cora 
here!    here!    [The  Peruvian   Women  eagerly 
tear  off  att  their  ornaments,  and  offer  them  to 
CORA. 

Ata.  Yes,  for  Alonzo's  ransom  they  would 
give  all!— I  thank  thee,  Father,  who  hast 
given  me  such  hearts  to  rule  over  ! 

Cora.  Now  one  boon  more,  beloved  monarch. 
Let  me  go  with  the  herald. 

Ata.  Remember,  Cora,  thou  art  not  a  wife 
only,  but  a  mother  too :  hazard  not  thy  own 
honour,  and  the  safety  of  thy  infant.  Among 
these  barbarians  the  sight  of  thy  youth,  thy 
loveliness,  and  innocence,would  but  rivet  faster 
thy  Alonzo's  chains,  and  rack  his  heart  with 
added  fears  for  thee. — Wait,  Cora,  the  return 
of  the  herald. 

Cora.  Teach  me  how  to  live  till  then. 

Ata.  Now  we  go  to  offer  to  the  gods,  thanks 
for  our  victory,  and  prayers  for  our  Alonzo's 
safety.  [March  and  procession.  Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE  II.— The  Wood. 
Enter  CORA  and  CHILD. 

Cora.  Mild  innocence  !  what  will  become  of 
thee? 

Enter  ROLLA. 

Rol.  Cora,  I  attend  thy  summons  at  the  ap 
pointed  spot. 

Cora.  Oh  my  child,  my  boy  ! — hast  thou  still 
a  father? 

Rol.  Cora,  can  thy  child  be  fatherless  while 
Rolla  lives ! 

Cora..  Will  he  not  soon  want  a  mother  too  ! 
— For  canst  thou  think  I  will  survive  Alonzo's 
loss  ? 

Rol.  Yes  !  for  his  child's  sake. — Yes,  as  thou 
didst  love  Alonzo,  Cora,  listen  to  Alonzo's 
friend. 

Cora.  Thou  bidd'st  me  listen  to  the  world. 
Who  was  not  Alonzo's  friend  ? 

Rol.  His  parting  words 

Cor.  His  parting  words!  [Wildly.]  Oh, 
speak  ! 

Rol.  Consigned  to  me  two  precious  trusts — 
his  blessing  to  his  son,  and  a  last  request  to 
thee. 

Cora.  His  last  request !  his  last ! — Oh,  name 
it! 


Rol.  If  I  fall,  said  he— (and  sad  forebodings 
shook  him  while  he  spoke) — promise  to  take 
Cora  for  thy  wife;  be  thou  a  father  to  my 
child.— 1  pledged  my  word  to  him  and  we 
parted. — Observe  me,  Cora,  I  repeat  this  only 
as  my  faith  to  do  so  was  given  to  Alonzo — for 
myself,  I  neither  cherish  claim  nor  hope. 

Cora.  Ha  !  does  my  reason  fail  me,  or  what 
is  this  horrid  light  that  presses  on  my  brain  ? 
Oh,  Alonzo  !  it  may  be  thou  hast  fallen  a  vic 
tim  to  thy  own  guileless  heart— hadst  tboubeen 
silent,  hadst  thou  not  made  a  fatal  legacy  of 
these  wretched  charms 

Rol.  Cora  !  what  hateful  suspicion  has  pos 
sessed  thy  mind  ? 

Cora.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  clear — his  spirit  was  en- 
snared;  he  was  led  to  the  fatal  spot,  where 
mortal  valour  could  not  front  a  host  of  mur 
derers — He  fell — in  vain  did  he  exclaim  for 
help  to  Rolla.  At  a  distance  thou  lookedst  on 
and  smild'st — Thou  couldst  have  saved  him 
— couldst — but  didst  not. 

Rol.  Oh,  glorious  sun  !  can  I  have  deserved 
this  ?  Cora,  rather  bid  me  strike  this  sword 
into  my  heart. 

Cora.  No  !  live  !  live  for  love  !  for  that  love 
thou  seekest :  whose  blossoms  are  to  shoot 
from  the  bleeding  grave  of  thy  betrayed  and 
slaughtered  friend !— But  thou  hast  borne  to 
me  the  last  words  of  my  Alonzo !  now  hear 
mine — Sooner  shall  this  boy  draw  poison  from 
this  tortured  breast — sooner  would  I  link  me 
to  the  pallid  corse  of  the  meanest  wretch  that 
perished  with  Alonzo,  than  he  call  Rolla  fa 
ther—than  I  call  Rolla  husband  ! 

Rol.  Yet  call  me  what  I  am— thy  friend,  thy 
protector ! 

Cora.  [Distractedly.]  Away  !  I  have  no  pro 
tector  but  my  God !— With  this  child  in  my 
arms  will  I  hasten  to  the  field  of  slaughter — 
There  with  these  hands  will  I  turn  up  to  the 
light,  every  mangled  body — seeking,  howe'er 
by  death  disfigured,  the  sweet  smile  of  my 
Alonzo  : — with  fearful  cries  I  will  shriek  out 
his  name  till  my  veins  snap  !  If  the  smallest 
spark  of  life  remain,  he  will  know  the  voice  of 
his  Cora,  open  for  a  moment  his  unshrouded 
eyes,  and  bless  me  with  a  last  look.  But  if  we 
find  him  not — Oh !  then,  my  boy,  we  will  to 
the  Spanish  camp — that  look  of  thine  will  win 
my  passage  through  a  thousand  swords— they 
too  are  men. — Is  mere  a  heart  that  could  drive 
back  the  wife  that  seeks  her  bleeding  husband  ; 
or  the  innocent  babe  that  cries  for  his  im 
prisoned  father  ?  No,  no,  my  child,  every 
where  we  shall  be  safe. — A  wretched  mother, 
bearing  a  poor  orphan  in  her  arms,  has  na 
ture's  passport  through  the  world.  Yes,  yes, 
my  .son,  we'll  go  and  seek  thy  father. 

[Exit  with  the  CHILD. 

Rol.  [After  a  pause  oj  agitation.]  Could  I 
have  merited  one  breath  of  thy  reproaches, 
Cora,  I  should  be  the  wretch— I  think  I  was 
not  formed  to  be. — Her  safety  must  be  my  pres 
ent  purpose — then  to  convince  her  she  has 
wronged  me  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Pizarro's  Tent. 
PIZARRO  traversing  the  Stage  in  agitation. 

Piz.  Well,  capricious  idol  Fortune,  be  my 
ruin  thy  work  and  boast.    To  myself  I  will 
still  be  true. — Yet  ere   I  fall,  grant  me  thy   ' 
smile  to  prosper  in  one  act  of  vengeance,  and   j 
be  that  smile  Alonzo's  death. 
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Enter  ELVIRA. 


Who's  there  ?  who  dares  intrude  ?  Why  does 
my  guard  neglect  their  duty  ? 

Elv.  Thy  guard  did  what  they  could— but 
they  knew  their  duty  better  than  to  enforce 
authority,  when  1  refused  obedience. 

Piz,  And  what  is  it  thou  desirest  ? 

Elv.  To  see  how  a  hero  bears  misfortune. 
Thou,  Pizarro,  art  not  now  collected— nor  thy 
self. 

Piz.  Wouldst  thou,  I  should  rejoice  that  the 
spears  of  the  enemy,  led  by  accursed  Alonzo, 
have  pierced  the  bravest  hearts  of  my  follow 
ers? 

Elv.  No  !  I  would  have  thee  cold  and  dark 
as  the  night  that  follows  the  departed  storm  ; 
still  and  sullen  as  the  awful  pause  that  pre 
cedes  Nature's  convulsion  :  yet  I  would  have 
thee  feel  assured,  that  a  new  morning  shall 
arise,  when  the  warrior's  spirit  shall  stalk 
forth— nor  fear  the  future,  nor  lament  the  past. 

Piz.  Woman  !  Elvira  ! — why  had  not  all  my 
men  hearts  like  thine. 

Elv.  Then  would  thy  brows  have  this  day 
worn  the  crown  of  Quito. 

Piz.  Oh  !  hope  fails  me  while  that  scoui  je 
of  my  life  and  fame,  Alonzo,  leads  the  ene 
my. 

Elv.  Pizarro,  I  am  come  to  probe  the  hero 
farther:  not  now  his  courage,  but  his  magna 
nimity— Alonzo  is  thy  prisoner. 

Piz.  How! 

Eli).  'Tis  certain ;  Valverde  saw  him  even 
now  dragged  in  chains  within  thy  camp.  I 
chose  to  bring  thee  the  intelligence  myself. 

Piz.  Bless  thee,  Elvira,  for  the  news  ! — 
Alonzo  in  my  power  ! — then  I  am  the  conquer 
or — the  victory  is  mine  ! 

Elv.  Pizarro,  this  is  savage  and  unmanly 
triumph.  Believe  me,  thou  raisest  impatience 
in  my  mind  to  see  the  man,  whose  valour  and 
whose  genius  awe  Pizarro ;  whose  misfor 
tunes  are  Pizarro's  triumph ;  whose  bondage 
is  Pizarro's  safety. 

Piz.  Guard  !— 

Enter  GUARD. 

Drag  here  the  Spanish  prisoner,  Alonzo!— 
Quick,  bring  the  traitor  here  !  [Exit  GUARD. 

Ely.  What  shall  be  his  fate  ? 

Piz.  Death !  death  !  in  lingering  torments  ! 
protracted  to  the  last  stretch  that  burning  ven 
geance  can  devise,  and  fainting  life  sustain. 

Elv.  Shame  on  thee !  Wilt  thou  have  it 
said,  that  the  Peruvians  found  Pizarro  could 
not  conquer  till  Alonzo  felt  that  he  could  mur 
der  ? 

Piz.  Be  it  said — I  care  not!  His  fate  is 
sealed. 

Elv.  Follow  then  thy  will :  but  mark  me,  if 
basely  thou  dost  shed  the  blood  of  this  brave 
youth,  Elvira's  lost  to  thee  for  ever. 

Piz.  Why  this  interest  for  a  stranger?  What 
is  Alonzo's  fate  to  thee  ? 

Elv.  His  fate  .'—nothing  ! — thy  glory,  every 
thing  !— Think'st  thou  I  could  love  thee,  strip 
ped  of  fame,  of  honour,  and  a  just  renown  ? 
Know  me  better. 

Piz.  Thou  shouldst  have  known  me  better. 
Thou  shouldst  have  known,  that,  once  pro 
voked  to  hate,  I  am  for  ever  fixed  in  ven- 
geance.-^[ALONzo  is  brought  in,  in  chains, 
guarded.]  Welcome,  welcome,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Molina;  ''tis-  long  since  we  have  met:  thy 
mended  looks  should  speak  a  life  of  rural  in 


dolence.  How  Is  it,  that  amid  the  toils  a-nd 
cares  of  war,  thou  dost  preserve  the  healthful 
bloom  of  careless  ease  ?  Tell  me  thy  secret? 

AL  Thou  wilt  not  profit  by  it.  Whate'er  the 
cares  or  toils  of  war,  peace  still  is  here. 

[Putting  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

Piz.  Sarcastic  boy ! 

Elv.  Thou  art  answered  rightly.  Why  sport 
with  the  unfortunate  ? 

Piz.  And  thou  art  wedded  too,  1  hear;  ay, 
and  the  father  of  a  lovely  boy — the  heir,  no 
doubt,  of  all  his  father's  loyalty ;  of  all  his 
mother's  faith. 

Al.  The  heir,  I  trust,  of  all  his  father's  scorn 
of  fraud,  oppression  and  hypocrisy — the  heir,  I 
hope,  of  all  his  mother's  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
truth — the  heir,  I  trust,  to  all  Pizarro's  hate. 

Piz.  Really  !  Now  do  I  feel  for  this  poor  or 
phan  ;  for  fatherless  to-morrow's  sun  shall  see 
that  child.  Alonzo,  thy  hours  are  numbered. 

Elv.  Pizarro — no  ! 

Piz.  Hence— or  dread  my  anger. 

Elv.  I  will  not  hence ;  nor  do  I  dread  thy 
anger. 

AL  Generous  loveliness !  spare  thy  unavail 
ing  pity. — Seek  not  to  thwart  the  tiger  with 

Piz.  Audacious  rebel !  Thou  a  renegado 
from  thy  monarch  and  thy  God  ! 

Al.  Tis  false. 

Piz.  Art  thou  not,  tell  me,  a  deserter  from 
thy  country's  legions — and  with  vile  heathens 
leagued,  hast  thou  not  warred  against  thy  na 
tive  land  ? 

AL  No  !  Deserter  I  am  none !  I  was  not 
born  among  robbers  !  pirates  !  murderers  ! — 
When  those  legions,  lured  by  the  abhorred 
lust  of  gold,  and  by  thy  foul  ambition  urged, 
forgot  the  honour  of  Castilians,  and  forsook 
the  duties  of  humanity,  they  deserted  me.  I 
have  not  warred  against  my  native  land,  but 
against  those  who  have  usurped  its  power. 
The  banners  of  my  country,  when  first  I  fol 
lowed  arms  beneath  them,  were  justice,  faith 
and  mercy.  If  these  are  beaten  down,  and 
trampled  under  foot — I  have  no  country,  nor 
exists  the  power  entitled  to  reproach  me  with 
revolt. 

Piz.  The  power  to  judge  and  punish  thee  at 
least  exists. 

AL  Where  are  my  judges? 

Piz.  Thou  wouldst  appeal  to  the  war  coun 
cil? 

Al.  If  the  good  Las-Casas  have  yet  a  seat 
there,  yes ;  if  not,  I  appeal  to  Heaven  ! 

Piz.  And  to  impose  upon  the  folly  of  Las- 
Casas,  what  would  be  the  excuses  of  thy  trea 
son? 

Elv.  The  folly  of  Las-Casas  !— Such,  doubt 
less,  his  mild  precepts  seem  to  thy  hard-heart 
ed  wisdom  ! — O  !  would  1  might  have  lived 
as  I  will  die,  a  sharer  in  the  follies  -of  Las- 
Casas  ! 

Al.  To  him  I  should  not  need  to  urge  the 
foul  barbarities  which  drove  me  from  your  side ; 
but  I  would  gently  lead  him  by  the  hand, 
through  all  the  lovely  fields  of  Quito  ;  there, 
in  many  a  spot,  where  late  was  barrenness  and 
waste,  I  would  show  him  how  now  the  opening 
blossom,  blade,  or  perfumed  bud ,  sweet,  bashful 
pledges  of  delicious  harvest,  wafting  their  in 
cense  to  the  ripening  sun,  give  cheerful  pro 
mise  to  the  hope  of  industry.  This  I  would 
say,  is  my  work  I  Next  I  should  tell  how 
hurtful  customs,  and  superstitions  strange  and 
sullen,  would  often  scatter  and  dismay  the 
credulous  minds  of  these  deluded  innocents 
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and  then  would  I  point  out  to  him  where  now, 
in  clustered  villages,  they  live  like  brethren, 
social  and  confiding,  while  through  the  burn 
ing  day,  content  sits  backing  on  the  cheek  of 
ton,  till  laughing  pastime  leads  them  to  the 
hour  of  rest>-this  too  is  mine  !  And  prouder 
yet — at  that  still  pause  between  exertion  and 
repose,  belonging  not  to  pastime,  labour,  or  to 
rest,  but  unto  Him  who  sanctions  and  ordains 
them  all,  I  would  show  him  many  an  eye,  and 
many  a  hand,  by  gentleness  from  error  won, 
raised  in  pure  devotion  to  the  true  and  only 
God  !— This  too  I  could  tell  him  is  Alonzo's 
work !  Then  would  Las-Casas  clasp  me  in  his 
aged  arms ;  from  his  uplifted  eyes  a  tear  of 
gracious  thankfulness  would  fall  upon  my 
head,  and  that  one  blessed  drop  would  be  to 
me  at  once  this  world's- best  proof,  that  I  had 
acted  rightly  here  and  surest  hope  of  my  Cre 
ator's  mercy  and  reward  hereafter. 

Elv.  Happy,  virtuous  Alonzo !  And  thou, 
Pizarro,  wouldst  appal  with  fear  of  death,  a 
man  who  thinks  and  acts  as  he  does  ! 

Piz.  Daring,  obstinate  enthusiast !  But 
know,  the  pious  blessing  of  thy  preceptor's 
tears  does  not  avail  thee  here ;  he  has  fled  like 
thee — like  thee,  no  doubt,  to  join  the  foes  of 
Spain.  The  perilous  trial  of  the  next  reward 
thou  hopes!,  is  nearer  than  perhaps  thou'st 
thought;  for,  by  my  country's  wrongs,  and 
by  mine  own,  to-morrow's  sun  shall  see  thy 
death. 

Elv.  Hold  ! — Pizarro,  hear  me ! — If  not  al 
ways  justly,  at  least  act  always  greatly.  Name 
not  thy  country's  wrongs — 'tis  plain  they  have 
no  share  in  thy  resentment.  Thy  fury  'gainst 
this  youth  is  private  hate,  and  deadly,  personal 
revenge  ;  if  this  be  so— and  even  now  thy  de 
tected  conscience  in  that  look  avows  it — pro 
fane  not  the  name  of  justice  or  thy  country's 
cause,  but  let  him  arm,  and  bid  him  to  the 
field  on  equal  terms. 

Piz.  Officious  advocate  for  treason — peace  ! 
Bear  him  hence — he  knows  his  sentence. 

Al,  Thy  revenge  is  eager,  and  I'm  thankful 
for  it ; — to  me  thy  haste  is  mercy.  For  thee, 
sweet  pleader  in  misfortune's  cause,  accept  my 
parting  thanks.  This  camp  is  not  thy  proper 
sphere.  Wert  thou  among  yon  savages,  as 
they  are  called,  thou'dst  find  companions  more 
congenial  to  thy  heart. 

Piz.  Yes  ;  she  shall  bear  the  tidings  of  thy 
death  to  Cora. 

AL  Inhuman  man  !  that  pang  at  least  might 
have  been  spared  me  ;  but  thy  malice  shall  not 
shake  my  constancy.  I  go  to  death — many 
shall  bless,  and  none  will  curse  my  memory. 
Thou  still  wilt  live,  and  still  wilt  be — Pizarro. 
[Exit,  guarded. 

Elv.  Now  by  the  indignant  scorn  that  burns 
upon  my  cheek,  my  soul  is  shamed  and  sick 
ened  at  the  meanness  of  thy  vengeance. 

Piz.  What  has  thy  romantic  folly  aimed  at ! 
He  is  mine  enemy,  and  in  my  power. 

Elv.  He  is  in  your  power,  and  therefore  is 
no  more  an  enemy.  Pizarro,  1  demand  not  of 
thee  virtue — I  ask  not  from  thee  nobleness  of 
mind — 1  require  only  just  dealing  to  the  fame 
tLou  hast  acquired:  be  not  the  assassin  of 
thine  own  renown.  How  often  hast  thou 
sworn  that  the  sacrifice  which  thy  wonderous 
valour's  high  report  had  won  thee  from  sub 
dued  Elvira,  was  the  proudest  triumph  of  thy 
fame?  Thou  knowest  I  bear  a  mind  not  cast 
in  the  common  mould— not  formed  for  tame  se- 
qnestered  love — content  'mid  household  cares 
to  prattle  to  an  idle  offspring,  and  wait  the 


dull  delight  of  an  obscure  lover's  kindness — 
no !  my  heart  was  framed  to  look  up  with  awe 
and  homage  to  the  object  it  adored  ;  my  ears 
to  own  no  music  but  the  thrilling  records  of  his 
praise  ;  my  lips  to  scorn  all  babbling  but  the 
tales  of  his  achievements  ;  my  brain  to  turn 
giddy  with  delight,  reading  the  applauding 
tributes  of  his  monarch's  and  his  country's  gra 
titude  ;  my  every  faculty  to  throb  with  trans 
port,  while  I  heard  the  shouts  of  acclamation 
which  announced  the  coming  of  my  hero  ;  my 
whole  soul  to  love  him  with  devotion  !  with 
enthusiasm  !  to  see  no  other  object — to  own  no 
other  tie — but  to  make  him  my  world  !  Thus 
to  love  is  at  least  no  common  weakness.  Pi 
zarro  !— was  not  such  my  love  for  thee  ? 

Piz.  It  was,  Elvira  ! 

Elv.  Then  do  not  make  me  hateful  to  myself, 
by  tearing  off  the  mask  at  once — baring  the 
hideous  imposture  that  has  undone  me  !  Do 
not  act  which,  howe'er  tliy  present  power  may 
gloss  it  to  the  world,  will  make  thee  hateful  to 
all  future  ages — accursed  and  scorned  by  pos 
terity. 

Piz.  And  should  posterity  applaud  my  deeds, 
think'st  thou  my  mouldering  bones  would  rat 
tle  then  with  transport  in  my  tomb  ?  This  is 
renown  for  visionary  boys  to  dream  of— I  un 
derstand  it  not.  The  fame  I  value  shall  uplift 
my  living  estimation — o'erbear  with  popular 
support  the  envy  of  my  foes — advance  my  pur 
poses,  and  aid  my  power. 

Elv.  Each  word  thou  speakest — each  mo 
ment  that  I  hear  thee — dispels  the  fatal  mist 
through  which  I've  judged  thee.  Thou  man  of 
mighty  name,  but  little  soul,  I  see  thou  wert 
not  born  to  feel  what  genuine  fame  and  glory 
are — go  !  prefer  the  flattery  of  thy  own  fleet 
ing  day,  to  the  bright  circle  of  a  deathless 
name — go !  prefer  to  stare  upon  the  grain  of 
sand  on  which  you  trample,  to  musing  on  the 
starred  canopy  above  thee.  Fame,  the  sover 
eign  duty  of  proud  ambition,  is  not  to  be  wor 
shipped  so  :  who  seeks  alone  for  living  hom 
age,  stands  a  mean  canvasser  in  her  temple's 
porch,  wooing  promiscuously  from  the  fickle 
breath  of  every  wretch  that  passes,  the  brittle 
tribute  of  his  praise.  He  dares  not  approach 
the  sacred  altar — no  noble  sacrifice  of  his  is 
placed  there,  nor  ever  shall  his  worshipped 
image,  fixed  above,  claim  for  his  memory  a 
glorious  immortality. 

Piz.  Elvira,  leave  me. 

Elv.  Pizarro,  thou  no  longer  lovest  me. 

Piz.  It  is  not  so,  Elvira.  But  what  might 
not  I  suspect — this  wonderous  interest  for  a 
stranger  !  Take  back  thy  reproach. 

Elv,  No,  Pizarro  ;  as  yet  I  am  not  lost  to. 
thee— one  string  still  remains,  and  binds  me 
to  thy  fate.  Do  not,  I  conjure  thee— do  not  for 
mine  own  sake,  tear  it  asunder — shed  not 
Alonzo's  blood ! 

Piz.  My  resolution  is  fixed. 

Elv.  Even  though  that  moment  lost  tbee 
Elvira  for  ever  ? 

Piz.  Even  so. 

Elv.  Pizarro,  if  not  to  honour,  if  not  to  hu 
manity,  yet  listen  to  affection ;  bear  some  mem 
ory  of  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  thy 
sake.  Have  I  not  for  thee  quitted  my  parents, 
my  friends,  my  fame,  my  native  land  ?  When 
escaping,  did  I  not  risk  in  rushing  to  thy  arms 
to  bury  myself  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep? 
Have  I"  not  shared  all  thy  perils,  heavy  storms 
at  sea,  and  frightful  'scapes  on  shore  'I  Evei 
on  this  dreadful  day,  amid  the  rout  of  battle 
who  remained  firm  and  constant  at  Pizarro'* 
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side  ? — Who  presented  her  bosom  as  his  shield 
to  the  assailing  foe  ? 

Piz.  'Tis  truly  spoken  all.  In  love  thou  art 
thy  sex's  miracle — in  war  the  soldier's  pattern 
— and  therefore  my  whole  heart  and  half  my 
acquisitions  are  thy  right. 

Elv.  Convince  me  I  possess  the  first— I  ex 
change  all  title  to  the  latter,  for — mercy  to 
Alonzo. 

Piz.  No  more  ! — Had  I  intended  to  prolong 
his  doom,  each  word  thou  utterest  now  would 
hasten  on  his  fate. 

Ely.  Alonzo  then  at  mofn  will  die  ? 

Piz.  Think'st  thou  yon  sun  will  set? — As 
surely  at  his  rising  shall  Alonzo  die. 

Elv.  Then  be  it  done — the  string  is  cracked 
— sundered  for  ever. — But  mark  me — thou 
hast  heretofore  had  causfe,  'tis  true,  to  doubt 
my  resolution,  howe'er  offended— but  mark  me 
now — the  lips  which,  cold  and  jeering,  barb 
ing  revenge,  with  rancorous  mockery,  can  in 
sult  a  fallen  enemy,  shall  never  more  receive 
the  pledge  of  love  :  the  arm  which,  unshaken 
by  its  bloody  purpose,  shall  assign  to  needless 
torture,  the  victim  who  avows  his  heart,  never 
more  shall  press  the  hand  of  faith !  Pizarro, 
scorn  not  my  words — beware  thou  slightest 
them  not!  I  feel  how  noble  are  the  motives 
which  now  animate  my  thoughts — who  could 
not  feel  as  I  do,  I  condemn  : — who,  feeling  so, 
yet  would  not  act  as  I  shall,  I  despise. 

Piz.  1  have  heard  thee,  Elvira,  and  know 
well  the  noble  motives  which  inspire  thee,  fit 
advocate  in  virtue's  cause ! — Believe  me,  I 
pity  thy  tender  feelings  for  the  youth  Alonzo  ! 
He  dies  at  sun-rise  !  [Exit. 

Elv.  'Tis  well !  'tis  just  I  should  be  hum 
bled—I  had  forgot  myself,  and  in  the  cause 
of  innocence  assumed  the  tone  of  virtue. 
'Twas  fit  I  should  be  rebuked — and  by  Pizar 
ro.  Fall,  fall,  ye  few  reluctant  drops  of  weak 
ness — the  last  these  eyes  shall  ever  shed.  How 
a  woman  can  love,  Pizarro,  thou  hast  known 
too  well— how  she  can  hate,  thou  hast  yet  to 
learn.  Yes,  thou  undaunted !  now  meet  the 
last  and  fellest  peril  of  thy  life  ! — meet,  and 
survive  an  injured  woman's  fury,  if  thou  canst. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

Priests  and  Priestesses  at  Sacrifice. 

CHORUS. 

I 


To  Thee  be  praise, 

O  glorious  Sun ; 

Beneath  whose  rays 

The  field  was  won  ! 

Raise  high  the  voice — 

"With  shouts  rejoice!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCEXE  I.— A  Dungeon. 

ALONZO  in  Chains. — A  SENTINEL  walking 
near. 

Al.  For  the  last  time,  I  have  beheld  the  sha 
dowed  ocean  close  upon  the  light.  For  the 
last  time,  through  my  cleft  dungeon's  roof,  I 
now  behold  the  quivering  lustre  of  the  stars. 
For  the  last  time,  O  sun  !  (and  soon  the  hour) 
1  shall  behold  thy  rising,  and  thy  level  beams 
melting  the  p#le  mists  of  morn  to  glittering 
dew-drops. — Then  comes  my  death,  and  in 
the  morning  of  my  day,  I  fall,  which — No, 
Alonzo,  date  not  the  life  which  thou  hast  run, 


by  the  mean  reckoning  of  the  hours  and  days 
which  thou  hast  breathed  : — a  life  spent  wor 
thily  should  be  measured  by  a  nobler  line  ;  by 
deeds,  not  years.  Then  wouldst  thou  murmur 
not,  but  bless  Providence,  which  in  so  short  a 
span,  made  thee  the  instrument  of  wide  and 
spreading  blessings,  to  the  helpless  and  op 
pressed  !  Though  sinking  in  decrepit  age,  he 
prematurely  falls,  whose  memory  records  no 
benefit  conferred  by  him  on  man. — They  only 
tiave  lived  loug,  who  have  lived  virtuously. 

Enter  a  SOLDIER— shoivs  the  SENTINEL  a  Pass 
port,  who  withdraws. 

Al.  What  bear  you  there  ? 

Sol.  These  refreshments  I  was  ordered  to 
leave  in  your  dungeon. 

Al.  By  whom  ordered  ? 

Sol.  By  the  lady  Elvira ;  she  will  be  here 
herself  before  the  dawn. 

AL  Bear  back  to  her  my  humblest  thanks; 
and  take  thou  the  refreshments,  friend — I  need 
them  not. 

Sol.  I  have  served  under  you,  Don  Alonzo. 
— Pardon  my  saying,  that  my  heart  pities  you. 

Al.  In  Pizarro's  camp,  to  pity  the  unfortu 
nate,  no  doubt  requires  forgiveness.  [Looking 
out.]  Surely,  even  now,  thin  streaks  of  glim 
mering  light  steal  on  the  darkness  of  the  east. 
If  so,  my  life  is  but  one  hour  more.  I  will  no! 
watch  the  coming  dawn  ;  but  in  the  darkness 
of  my  cell,  my  last  prayer  to  thee,  Power  Su 
preme  !  shall  be  for  my  wife  and  child  !  Grant 
them  to  dwell  in  innocence  and  peace  ;  grant 
health  and  purity  of  mind— all  else  is  worth 
less.  [Enters  the  Cavern. 

Sen.  Who's  there  ?  answer  quickly !  who's 
there  ? 

Rol.  [Within.]  A  friar,  come  to  visit  your 
prisoner. 

Enter  ROLLA,  disguised  as  a  Monk.       (•    < 

Rol.  Inform  me,  friend,  is  not  Alonzo,  the 
Spanish  prisoner,  confined  in  this  dungeon  ? 

Sen.  He  is. 

Rol.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Sen.  You  must  not. 

Rol.  He  is  my  friend. 

Sen.  Not  if  he  were  thy  brother. 

Rol.  What  is  to  be  his  fate? 

Sen.  He  dies  at  sun-rise. 

Rol.  Ha  ! — then  I  am  come  in  time. 

Sen.  Just to  witness  his  death. 

Rol.  Soldier,  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Sen.  Back,  back — it  is  impossible ! 

Rol.  I  do  entreat  thee,  but  for  one  moment ! 

Sen.  Thou  entreatest  in  vain— my  orders  are 
most  strict. 

Rol.  Even  now,  I  saw  a  messenger  go 
hence. 

Sen.  He  brought  a  pass  which  we  are  all  ac 
customed  to  obey. 

Rol.  Look  on  this  wedge  of  massive  gold- 
look  on  these  precious  gems.  In  thy  own  land 
they  will  be  wealth  for  thee  and  thine,  beyond 
thy  hope  or  wish.  Take  them,  they  are  thine 
— Let  me  but  pass  one  minute  with  Alonzo. 

Sen.    Away  ! — wouldst    thou   corrupt    me  ? 
Me  ! — an  old  Castilian  !     1  know  my  duty  bet 
ter. 

Rol.  Soldier  !— hast  thou  a  wife? 

Sen.  I  have. 

Rol.  Hast  thou  children  ? 

Sen.  Four— honest,  lovely  boys. 
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Rol.  Where  didst  them  leave  them  ? 

Sen.  In  my  native  village  !  even  in  the  cot 
•where  myself  was  born. 

Rol.  Dost  thou  love  thy  children  and  thy 
wife? 

Sen.  Do  I  love  them  !  God  knows  my  heart 
—I  do. 

Rol.  Soldier  !  imagine  thou  wert  doomed  to 
die  a  cruel  death  in  this  strange  land — What 
would  be  thy  last  request  ? 

Sen.  That  some  of  my  comrades  should 
carry  my  dying  blessing  to  my  wife  and  chil 
dren. 

Rol.  Oh !  but  if  that  comrade  was  at  thy 

Erison  gate,  and  should  there  be  told thy 
jllow-soldier  dies  at  sun-rise,  yet  thou  shall 
not  for  a  moment  see  him,  nor  shaltthou  bear 
his  dying  blessing  to  his  poor  children  or  his 
wretched  wife,  what  wouldst  thou  think  of 
him,  who  thus  could  drive  thy  comrade  from 
the  door  ? 

Sen.  How! 

Rol.  Alonzo  has  a  wife  and  child.  I  am 
come  but  to  receive  for  her,  and  for  her  babe, 
the  last  blessing  of  my  friend. 

Sen.  Go  in.  [Retires. 

RvL  Oh,  holy  Nature  !  thou  dost  never  plead 
in  vain.  There  is  not,  of  our  earth,  a  creature 
bearing  form,  and  life,  human  or  savage — na 
tive  of  the  forest  wild,  or  giddy  air — around 
whose  parent  bosom,  thou  hast  not  a  cord  en 
twined,  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their  offspring's 
claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them  back  to 
thee.  On  iron  pinions  borne,  the  blood-stain 
ed  vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plum 
age  closest  to  her  heart,  soft  as  the  cygnet's 
down,  and  o'er  her  utishelled  brood  the  mur 
muring  ring-dove  sits  not  more  gently  !  Yes, 
now  he  is  beyond  the  porch,  barring  the  outer 
gate  !  Alonzo  !  -  Alonzo  !  my  friend  !  Ha !  in 
gentle  sleep  !  Alonzo — rise  ! 

Al.  How .'  is  my  hour  elapsed  ?  Well,  {Re 
turning  from  the.  recess.']  I  am  ready. 

Rol.  Alonzo — know  me. 

Al.  What  voice  is  that? 

Rol.  'Tis  Holla's. 

Al.  Rolla !  my  friend  !  [Embraces  him.'] 
Heavens  ! — how  couldst  thou  pass  the  guard  ? 
Did  this  habit 

Rol.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in 
words; — this  disguise  I  tore  from  the  dead 
body  of  a  friar,  as  I  passed  our  field  of  battle: 
it  has  gained  me  entrance  to  thy  dungeon,  now 
take  it  thou,  and  fly. 

AL  And  Rolla 

Rol.  Will  remain  here  in  thy  place. 

Al.  And  die  for  me  ?  No !  Rather  eternal 
tortures  rack  me. 

Rol.  I  shall  not  die,  Alonzo.  It  is  thy  life 
Pizarro  seeks,  not  Rolla's  ;  and  from  my  pris 
on  soon  will  thy  arm  deliver  me  ;  or,  should  it 
be  otherwise,  I  am  as  a  blighted  plantain, 
standing  alone  amid  the  sandy  desert — No 
thing  seeks  or  lives  beneath  my  shelter.  Thou 
art  a  husband  and  a  father— the  being  of  a 
lovely  wife  and  helpless  infant  hangs  upon 
thy  life.  Go  !  go  !  Alonzo  !  Go,  to  save,  not 
thyself,  but  Cora  and  thy  child  1 

Al.  Urge  me  not  thus,  my  friend ;  I  had  pre 
pared  to  die  in  peace. 

Rol.  To  die  in  peace !  devoting  her  thou'st 
sworn  to  live  for,  to  madness,  misery,  and 
death  !  for  be  assured,  the  state  I  left  her  in 
forbids  all  hope,  but  from  thy  quick  return. 

Al.  Oh  God  ! 

Rol.  If  thou  art  yet  irresolute,  Alonzo,  now 


heed  me  well.  I  think  thou  hast  not  known 
that  Rolla  ever  pledged  his  word  and  shrunk 
from  its  fulfilment.  And  by  the  heart  of 
truth  I  swear,  if  thou  art  proudly  obstinate  to 
deny  thy  friend  the  transport  of  preserving 
Cora's  life,  in  thee  no  power  that  sways  the 
will  of  man  shall  stir  me  hence  ;  and  thou'lt 
but  have  the  desperate  triumph,  of  seeing  Rol 
la  perish  by  thy  side,  with  the  assured  con 
viction,  that  Cora  and  thy  child— are  lost  for 
ever! 

Al.  Oh,  Rolla  !  thou  distractest  me  ! 

Rol.  A  moment's  further  pause,  and  all  is 
lost.  The  dawn  approaches.  Fear  not  for 
me  ;  I  will  treat  with  Pizarro  as  for  surrender 
and  submission  ;  I  shall  gain  time,  doubt  not, 
while  thou,  with  a  chosen  band,  passing  the 
secret  way,  mayst  at  night  return,  release  thy 
friend,  and  bear  him  back  in  triumph.  Yes, 
hasten,  dear  Alonzo !  Even  now  I  hear  the 
frantic  Cora  call  thee !  Haste  ! — Haste  ! — 
Haste ! 

AL  Rolla,  I  fear  thy  friendship  drives  me 
from  honour,  and  from  right. 

Rol.  Did  Rolla  ever  counsel  dishonour  to  his 
friend ! 

AL  Oh  !  my  preserver  !        [Embracing  him. 

Rol.  I  feel  thy  warm  tears  dropping  on  my 
cheek.  Go !  1  am  rewarded !  [Th'rows  the 
Friar's  garment  over  ALONZO.]  There,  conceal 
thy  face  ;  and  that  they  may  not  clank,  hold 
fast  thy  chains.  Now,  God  be  with  thee  ! 

AL  At  night  we  meet  again.  Then,  so  aid 
me  Heaven !  I  return  to  save,  or  perish  with 
thee!  [Exit. 

Rol.  [Alone.']  He  has  passed  the  outer  porch 
— he  is  safe  !  He  will  soon  embrace  his  wife 
and  child  !  Now,  Cora,  didst  thou  not  wrong 
me  ?  This  is  the  first  time  throughout  my  life, 
I  ever  deceived  man.  Forgive  me,  God  of 
truth  !  if  I  am  wrong.  Alonzo  flaiters  him 
self  that  we  shall  meet  again !  Yes— there  ! 
[Lifting  his  hands  to  Heaven.]  assuredly  we 
shall  meet  again ;  there  possess  in  peace,  the 
joys  of  everlasting  love  and  friendship ;— on 
earth,  imperfect  and  imbittered.  I  will  letire, 
lest  the  guard  return  before  Alonzo  may  have 
passed  their  lines.  [Retires  into  the  recess. 

Enter  ELVIRA. 

Elv.  No,  not  Pizarro's  brutal  taunts,  not  the 
glowing  admiration  which  1  feel  for  this  noble 
youth,  shall  raise  an  interest  in  my  harassed 
bosom,  which  honour  would  not  sanction.  If 
he  reject  the  vengeance  my  heart  has  sworn 
against  the  tyrant,  whose  death  alone  can  save 
this  land  ;  yet  shall  the  delight  be  mine,  to  re 
store  him  to  his  Cora's  arms,  to  his  dear  child, 
and  to  the  unoffending  people,  whom  his  vir 
tues  guide,  and  valour  guards.  Alonzo,  come 
forth ! 

Enter  ROLLA. 

Ha !  who  art  thou ?  Where  is  Alonzo? 

Rol.  Alonzo's  fled. 

Elv.  Fled! 

Rol.  Yes ;  and  he  must  not  be  pursued. 
Pardon  this  roughness,  [Seizing  her  hand.] 
but  a  moment's  precious  to  Alonzo's  flight. 

Elv.  What  if  I  call  the  guard  ? 

Rol.  Do  so  ;  Alonzo  still  gains  time. 

Elv.  What  if  thus  I  free  myself? 

[Shows  a  dagger. 

•  RoL  Strike  it  to  my  heart!  Still  with  the 
convulsive  grasp  of  dealh,  I'll  hold  thee  fast. 
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Elv.  Release  me  !  I  give  my  faith,  1  neither 
will  alarm  the  guard,  nor  cause  pursuit. 

Rol.  At  once,  I  trust  thy  word.  A  feeling 
boldness  in  those  eyes  assures  me  that  thy  soul 
is  noble. 

Elv.  What  is  thy  name  ?  speak  freely ;  by 
my  order  the  guard  is  removed  beyond  the 
outer  porch. 

Rol.  My  name  is  Rolla. 

Elv.  The  Peruvian  leader  ? 

Rol.  1  was  so  yesterday.  To-day,  the  Span 
iard's  captive. 

Elv.  And  friendship  for  Alonzo,  moved  thee 
to  this  act  ? 

Rol.  Alonzo  is  my  friend.  I  am  prepared  to 
die  for  him.  Yet  is  the  cause  a  motive  strong 
er  far  than  friendship. 

Elv.  One  only  passion  else  could  urge  such 
generous  rashness. 

Rol.  And  that  is 

Elv.  Love? 

Rol.  True ! 

Elv.  Gallant !  ingenuous  Rolla !  Know  that 
my  purpose  here  was  thine;  and  were  I  to 
save  thy  friend 

Rol.  How!  a  woman  blessed  with  gentleness 
and  courage,  and  yet  not  Cora  ! 

Elv.  Does  Rolla  think  so  meanly  of  all  fe 
male  hearts  ? 

Rol.  Not  so — you  are  worse  and  better  than 
we  are ! 

Elv.  Were  I  to  save  thee,  Rolla,  from  the  ty 
rant's  vengeance — restore  thee  to  thy  native 
land— and  thy  native  land  to  peace— wouldst 
thou  not  rank  Elvira  with  the  good  ? 

Rol.  Tojudge  the  action,  I  must  know  the 
means. 

Elv.  Take  this  dagger. 

Rol.  How  to  be  used  ? 

Elv.  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  tent  where 
fell  Pizarro  sleeps  ;  the  scourge  of  innocence 
— the  terror  of  thy  race — the  fiend,  that  deso 
lates  thy  afflicted  country. 

Rol.  Hast  thou  not  been  injured  by  Pizarro  ? 

Elv.  Deeply  as  scorn  and  insult  can  infuse 
their  deadly  venom. 

Rol.  And  thou  askest  that  I  should  murder 
him  in  his  sleep  ? 

Elv.  Would  he  not  have  murdered  Alonzo 
in  his  chains  ?  He  that  sleeps,  and  he  that's 
bound,  are  equally  defenceless.  Hear  me,  Rol 
la,  so  may  1  prosper  in  this  perilous  act,  as 
searching  my  full  heart,  I  have  put  by  all  ran 
corous  motive  of  private  vengeance  there,  and 
feel  that  I  advance  to  my  dread  purpose  in  the 
cause  of  human  nature,  and  at  the  call  of  sa 
cred  justice. 

Rol.  The  God  of  Justice  sanctifies  no  evil  as 
a  step  towards  good.  Great  actions  cannot  be 
achieved  by  wicked  means. 

Elv.  Then,  Peruvian,  since  thou  dost  feel  so 
coldly  for  thy  country's  wrongs,  this  hand, 
though  it  revolt  my  soul,  shall  strike  the  blow. 

Rol.  Then  is  thy  destruction  certain,  and 
for  Peru  thou  perishest !  Give  me  the  dagger ! 

Elv.  Now  follow  me  ;  but  first — and  dreadful 
is  the  hard  necessity — thou  must  strike  down 
the  guard. 

Rol.  The  soldier  who  was  on  duty  here  ? 

Elv.  Yes,  him  ;  else,  seeing  thee,  the  alarm 
will  be  instant. 

Rol.  And  I  must  stab  that  soldier  as  I  pass  ? 
—Take  back  thy  dagger. 

Elv.  Rolla! 

Rol.  That  soldier,  mark  me,  is  a  man  !  All 
are  not  men  that  bear  the  human  form.  He 


refused  my  prayer»— refused  my  gold — deny 
ing  to  admit  me — till  his  own  feelings  bribed 
him.  For  my  nation's  safety,  I  would  not 
harm  that  man  ! 

Elv.  Then  he  must  with  us.  I  will  answer 
for  his  safety. 

Rol.  Be  that  plainly  understood  between  us  : 
for,  whate'er  betide  our  enterprise,  I  will  not 
risk  a  hair  of  that  man's  head,  to  save  my 
heartstrings  from  consuming  fire.  [Exeunt . 

SCENE  111.— The  inside  of  PIZARRO'S  Tent. 
PJZARRO  on  a  Couch. 

Piz.  [In  his  sleep.]  No  mercy,  traitor.  Now 
at  his  heart !  Stand  off  there,  you — Let  me  see 
nim  bleed  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Let  me  hear  that 
groan  again. 

Enter  ROLLA  and  ELVIRA. 

Elv.  There  ! — Now  lose  not  a  moment. 

Rol.  Thou  must  leave  me  now.  This  scene 
of  blood  fits  not  a  woman's  presence. 

Elv.  But  a  moment's  pause  may 

Rol.  Go  ! — retire  to  thy  own  tent — and  re- 
turn  not  here.  I  will  come  to  thee.  Be  thou 
not  known  in  this  business.  I  implore  thee  ! 

Elv.  I  will  withdraw  the  guard  that  waits, 

[Exit. 

Rol.  Now  have  I  in  my  power  the  accursed 
destroyer  of  my  country's  peace :  yet  tran 
quilly  he  rests.  God  !  can  this  man  sleep? 

Piz.  [In  his  sleep.']  Away  !  away  !  Hideous 
fiends !  Tear  not  my  bosom  thus ! 

Rol.  No  :  I  was  in  error — the  balm  of  sweet 
repose  he  never  more  can  know.  Look  here, 
ambition's  fools ! — Ye,  by  whose  inhuman 
pride,  the  bleeding  sacrifice  of  nations  is  held 
as  nothing,  behold  the  rest  of  the  guilty  !  He 
is  at  my  mercy ;  and  one  blow  ! — No !  my  heart 
and  hand  refuse  the  act :  Rolla  cannot  be  an 
assassin  ! — Yet  Elvira  must  be  saved !  [Ap 
proaches  the  Couch,]  Pizarro  !  awake  ! 

Piz.  [Starts  up.]  Who  !— Guard  ! 

Rol.  Speak  not— another  word  is  thy  death 
—Call  not  for  aid !  this  arm  will  be  swifter 
than  thy  guard. 

Piz.  Who  art  thou  ?  and  what  is  thy  will? 

Rol.  I  am  thine  enemy !  Peruvian  Rolla ! 
Thy  death  is  not  my  will,  or  I  could  have  slain 
thee  sleeping! 

Piz.  Speak,  what  else? 

Rol.  Now  thou  art  at  my  mercy,  answer  me  ! 
Did  a  Peruvian  ever  yet  wrong  or  injure  thee, 
or  any  of  thy  nation?  Didst  thou,  or  any  of 
thy  nation,  ever  yet  show  mercy  to  a  Peruvi 
an  in  thy  power  ?  Now  shalt  thou  feel,  and  if 
thou  hast  a  heart,  thou'lt  feel  it  keenly  !— a 
Peruvian's  vengeance !  [Drops  the  dagger  at 
his  feet.]  There! 

Piz.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Rol.  Can  Pizarro  be  surprised  at  this  ?  I 
thought  forgiveness  of  injuries  had  been  the 
Christian's  precept— Thou  seest,  at  least,  it  is 
the  Peruvian's  practice. 

Piz.  Rolla,  thou  hast  indeed  surprised — 
subdued  me. 

Re-enter  ELVIRA,  not  seeing  PIZARRO. 

Elv.  Is  it  done  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  [Sees  PI 
ZARRO.]  How!  still  living!  Then  1  am  lost ! 
And  for  you,  wretched  Peruvians!  mercy  is 
no  more  !  Oh,  Rolla  !  treacherous,  or  coward 
ly?- 
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to  my  death,  hoping  that  t 


Rol.  Away  !  Elvira  speaks  she  knows  not  |  may  at  last  be  feasted  wil 


what! — Leave  me,  [To  ELVIRA.]!  conjure  thee,  |  cries,  1  will  not  utter  one  shriek  or  groan; — 
with  Pizarro.  |  but  to  the  last  gasp,  my  body's  patience  shall 

Elv.  How  !  Rolla,  dost  thou  think  I  shall    deride  thy  vengeance,  as  my  soul  defies  thy 
retract— or  that  I  meanly  will  deny,  that  in    power. 

Piz.  Hear'st  thou  the  wretch  whose  hands 
were  even  now  prepared  for  murder  ? 
Rol.  Yes  !    And  if  her  accusation's  false 


thy  hand  1  placed  a  poniard  to  be  plunged 
into  that  tyrant's  heart?  No  !  my  sole  regret 
is,  that  I  trusted  to  thy  weakness,  and  did  not 


strike  the  blow  myself.  Too  soon  thou'lt  learn 
that  mercy  to  that  man  is  direct  cruelty  to  all 
thy  race. 

Piz.  Guard !  quick !  a  guard,  to  seize  this 
frantic  woman. 

Elv.  Yes,  a  guard!  I  call  them  too!    And 


thou  wilt  not  shrink  from  hearing  her  :  if  true, 
thy  barbarity  cannot  make  her  suffer  the  pangs 
thy  conscience  will  indict  on  thee. 

Elv.  And  now,  farewell,  world  !  Rolla,  fare 
well  !  Farewell,  thou  condemned  of  heaven  ! 
[To  PIZARRO.]  for  repentance  and  remorse,  I 


soon  I  know  they'll  lead  me  to  my  death.   But    know,  will  never  touch,  thy  heart.     We  shall 
think  not,    Pizarro,  the  fury  of  thy  flashing  I  meet  again.     Ha !   be  it  thy  horror  here,   to 
eyes  shall  awe  me  for  a  moment ! — Nor  think  j  know,  that  we  shall  meet  hereafter  !    And 
that  woman's  anger,  or  the  feelings  of  an  in 
jured  heart,  prompted  me  to  this  design.    No  ! 
had  I  been  only  influenced  so,  thus  failing, 
shame  and  remorse  would  weigh  me  down. — 
But  though  defeated,  and  destroyed,  as  now  I 


when  thy  parting  hour  approaches,  hark  to  the 
knell,  whose  dreadful  beat  will  strike  to  thy 
despairing  soul.  Then  will  vibrate  on  thy  ear, 
the  curses  of  the  cloistered  saint  from  whom 
thou  stolest  me.  Then,  the  last  shrieks  which 

am,  such  is   the  greatness  of  the  cause  that    burst   from  my   mother's   breaking  heart,  as 
urged  me,  I  shall  perish,  glorying  in  the  at-  '  she  died,  appealing  to  her  God  against  the  se- 

1     ducer  of  her  child  !     Then  the  blood-stifled 


tempt,  and  my  last  breath  of  life  shall  speak 
the  proud  avowal  of  my  purpose — to  have  res 
cued  millions  of  innocents  from  the  blood 
thirsty  tyranny  of  one — by  ridding  the  insulted 
world  of  thee ! 

Rol.  Had  the  act  been  noble  as  the  motive, 
Rolla  would  not  have  shrunk  from  its  perform 
ance. 

Enter  GUARDS. 

Piz.  Seize  this  discovered  fiend,  who  sought 
to  kill  your  leader. 

Elv.  Touch  me  not,  at  the  peril  of  your  souls ; 
I  arn  your  prisoner,  and  will  follow  you.  But 
thou,  their  triumphant  leader,  shalt  hear  me. 
Yet,  first,  for  thee,  Rolla,  accept  my  forgive 
ness  :  even  had  I  been  the  victim  of  thy  noble 
ness  of  heart,  I  should  have  admired  thee  for 
it.  But 'twas  myself  provoked  my  doom.  Thou 
wouldst  have  shielded  me.  Let  not  thy  con 
tempt  follow  me  to  the  grave.  Didst  thou  but 
know  the  spell-like  arts,  by  which  this  hypo 
crite  first  undermined  the  virtue  of  a  guileless 
heart !  how,  even  in  the  pious  sanctuary  where 
in  I  dwelt,  by  corruption  and  by  fraud,  he 
practised  upon  those  in  whom  I  most  confided 
— till  my  distempered  fancy  led  me,  step  by 
step,  into  the  abyss  of  guilt 

Piz.  Why  am  I  not  obeyed  ?  Tear  her 
hence  ! 

Elv.  'Tis  past— but  didst  thou  know  my 
story,  Rolla,  thou  wouldst  pity  me. 

Rol.  From  my  soul  I  do  pity  thee ! 

Piz.  Villains'!  drag  her  to  the  dungeon  ! — 
prepare  the  torture  instantly. 

Elv.  Soldiers — but  a  moment  more.  'Tis  to 
applaud  your  general ;  it  is  to  tell  the  aston 
ished  world,  that,  for  once,  Pizarro's  sen 
tence  is  an  act  of  justice  :  yes,  rack  me  with 
the  sharpest  tortures  that  ever  agonized  the 
human  frame  ; — it  will  be  justice.  Yes,  bid 
the  minions  of  thy  tury  wrench  forth  the  sinews 

of  those  arms  that  have  caressed,  and even 

have  defended  thee  !  Bid  them  pour  burning 
metal  into  the  bleeding  cases  of  these  eyes,  that 
so  oft — oh,  God  !  have  hung  with  love  and 
homage  on  thy  look ;  then  approach  me  bound 
on  the  abhorred  wheel— there  glut  thy  savage 
eyes  with  the  convulsive  spasms  of  that  dis 
honoured  bosom,  which  was  oncft  thy  pillow  ! 
Y?t,  will  I  bear  it  all ;  for  it  will  be  justice, 
all !  And  when  thou  shalt  bid  them  tear  me 


groan  of  my  murdered  brother,  murdered  by 
thee,  fell  monster !  seeking  atonement  for  his 
sister's  ruined  honour.  1  hear  them  now !  To 
me  the  recollection's  madness !  At  such  an 
hour,— what  will  it  be  to  thee  ? 

Piz.  A  moment's  more  delay ;  and  at  the 
peril  of  your  lives 

Elv.  1  have  spoken  and  the  last  mortal  frailty 
of  my  heart  is  past.  And  now,  with  an  un 
daunted  spirit,  and  unshaken  firmness,  1  go  to 
meet  my  destiny.  That  1  could  not  live  nobly, 
has  been  Pizarro's  act.  That  1  will  die  nobly, 
shall  be  my  own.  [Exit,  guarded. 

Piz.  Rolla,  1  would  not  thou,  a  warrior 
valiant  and  renowned,  shouldst  credit  the  vile 
tales  of  this  frantic  woman.  The  cause  of  all 
this  fury — O  !  a  wanton  passion  for  the  rebel 
youth  Alonzo,  now  my  prisoner. 

Rol.  Alonzo  is  not  now  thy  prisoner. 

Piz.  How! 

Rol.  I  came  to  rescue  him,  to  deceive  his 
guard.  I  have  succeeded  ;  I  remain  thy  pris 
oner. 

Piz.  Alonzo  fled  !  Is  then  the  vengeance 
dearest  to  my  heart  never  to  be  gratified  ? 

Rol.  Dismiss  such  passions  from  thy,  heart ; 
then  thou'lt  consult  its  peace. 

Piz.  I  can  face  all  enemies  that  dare  con 
front  me — I  cannot  war  against  my  nature. 

Rol.  Then,  Pizarro,  ask  not  to  be  deemed  a 
hero.  To  triumph  o'er  ourselves  is  the  only 
conquest,  where  fortune  makes  no  claim.  Jn 
battle,  chance  may  snatch  the  laurel  from  thee, 
or  chance  may  place  it  on  thy  brow  ;  but  in  a 
contest  with  thyself,  be  resolute,  and  the  vir 
tuous  impulse  must  be  the  victor. 

Piz.  Peruvian !  thou  shalt  n;-t  find  me  to  thee 
ungrateful  or  ungenerous.  Return  to  thy 
countrymen — thou  art  at  liberty. 

Rol.  Thou  dost  act  in  this,  as  honour,  and  as 
duty,  bid  thee. 

Piz.  I  cannot  but  admire  thee,  Rolla ;  I 
would  we  might  be  friends. 

Rol.  Farewell.— Pity  Elvira !  Become  the 
friend  of  virtue,  and  thou  wilt  be  mine.  [Exit. 

Piz.  Ambition !  tell  me  what  is  the  phan 
tom  I  have  followed?  where  is  the  one  delight 
which  it  has  made  my  own  ?  My  fame  is  the 
mark  of  envy — my  love  the  dupe  of  treachery 
—my  glory  eclipsed  by  the  boy  I  taught — my 
revenge,  defeated  and  rebuked  by  the  rude 
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honour  of  a  savage  foe— before  whose  native 
dignity  of  soul  I  have  sunk  confounded  and 
subdued  !  I  would  I  could  retrace  my  steps 
I  cannot.  Would  I  could  evade  my  own  re 
flections  !  No  !  thought  and  memory  are  my 
hell.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  L-A  thick  Forest.-ln  the  background, 
a  Hut. — A  dreadful  Storm.— CORA,  has  cover 
ed  lier  Child  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  moss. 

Cora.  O  Nature !  thou  hast  not  the  strength 
of  love. — My  anxious  spirit  is  untired  in  its 
inarch ;  my  wearied,  shivering  frame,  sinks 
under  it.  And  for  thee,  my  boy,  when  faint 
beneath  thy  lovely  burden,  could  I  refuse  to 
give  thy  slumbers  that  poor  bed  of  rest !  O  my 
child !  were  I  assured  thy  father  breathes  no 
more,  how  quickly  would  1  lay  me  down  by 
thy  dear  side — but  down — down  for  ever. — 
[Thunder  and  lightning.]  I  ask  thee  not,  un- 
pitying  storm  !  to  abate  thy  rage,  in  mercy  to 
poor  Cora's  misery :  nor  while  thy  thunders 
spare  his  slumbers,  will  I  disturb  my  sleeping 
cherub — Though  Heaven  knows  I  wish  to  Lear 
the  voice  of  life,  and  feel  that  life  is  near  me. 
But  I  will  endure  all,  while  what  I  have  of 
reason  holds.  [Thunder  and  lightning.]  Still, 
still,  implacable  !— unfeeling  elements  !  yet 
still  dost  thou  sleep,  my  smiling  innocent !  O 
death  !  when  wilt  thou  grant  to  this  babe's 
mother  such  repose  ?— Sure  I  may  shield  thee 
better  from  the  storm  ;  my  veil  may 

Alonzo.  [Within.]  Cora! 

Cora.  Hah  ! 

Al.  Cora! 

Cora.  O,  my  heart !  Sweet  Heaven  deceive 
me  not ! — Is  it  not  Alonzo's  voice  ! 

Al.  [Louder.]  Cora! 

Cora.  It  is — it  is  Alonzo  ! 

Al.  [Very  loud.]  Cora!  my  beloved! 

Cora.  Alonzo !    Here ! — here  ! — Alonzo ! 

[Runs  out. 

Enter  two  SPANISH  SOLDIERS. 

1st  Sol.  I  tell  you  we  are  near  our  out-posts, 
and  the  word  we  heard  just  now  was  the 
countersign. 

2d  Sol.  Well,  in  our  escape  from  the  enemy, 
to  have  discovered  their  secret  passage  through 
the  rocks,  will  prove  a  lucky  chance  to  us — 
Pizarro  will  reward  us. 

1st  Sol.  This  way.  The  sun,  though  cloud 
ed,  is  on  our  left.  [Perceives  the  CHILD.]  What 
have  we  here  ?  A  child  !— as  I'm  a  soldier. 

2d  SoL  'Tis  a  sweet  little  babe.  Now  would 
it  be  a  great  charity  to  take  this  infant  from  its 
\>agan  mother's  power. 

l(>t  Sol.  It  would  so.  I  have  one  at  home 
shall  play  with  it.  Come  along. 

[Takes  the  CHILD.— Exeunt. 

Re-enter  CORA  with  ALONZO. 

Cora.  [Speaking  without.]  This  way,  dear 
Alonzo.  Now  am  I  right— there— there 
under  that  tree.  Was  it  possible  the  instinct 
of  a  mother's  heart  could  mistake  the  spot !— . 
Now  wilt  thou  look  at  him  as  he  sleeps,  or 
shall  1  bring  him  waking  with  his  full  blue 
laughing  eyes  to  welcome  thee  at  once  ?  Yes — 
yes.  Stand  thon  there  ;  I'll  snatch  him  from  his 
rosy  slumber,  blushinglike  the  perfumed  morn. 
[Finding  only  the  mantle  and  veil,  which  she  tears 
from  the  ground,  and  the  CmiDgonc,  she  screams. 


Al.  [Running  to  her.]  Cora  !  my  heart's  be 
loved  ! 

Cora.  He  is  gone  ! 

Al.  Eternal  God ! 

Cora.  He  is  gone  ! — my  child  !  my  child  ! 

Al.  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  ? 

Cora.  [Dashing  herself  on  the  spot.]  Here! 

Al.  Be  calm,  beloved.  Cora !  he  has  waked 
and  crept  to  a  little  distance — we  shall  find 
him.  Are  you  assured  this  was  the  spot  you 
left  him  in  ? 

Cora.  Did  not  these  hands  make  that  bed, 
and  shelter  for  him?  And  is  not  this  the  veil 
that  covered  him  ? 

Al.  Here  is  a  hut  yet  unobserved. 

Cora.  Ha !  yes,  yes  !  there  lives  the  savage 
that  has  robbed  me  of  my  child.  [Beats  at  the 
door  exclaiming]  Give  me  back  my  child — 
restore  to  me  my  boy  ! 

Enter  LAS-CASAS/rom  tJie  Hut. 

Las-  C."  Who  calls  me  from  my  wretched  so- 
litnde  ? 

Cora.  Give  me  back  my  child  ! 

Al.  Almighty  Powers !  do  my  eyes  deceive 
me !  Las-Casas ! 

Las-C.  Alonzo  ! — my  beloved  young  friend  ! 

Al.  My  revered  instructor !         [Embracing. 

Cora.  [Returned.]  Wilt  thou  embrace  tins 
man  before  he  restores  my  boy? 

AL  Alas,  my  friend  !  in  what  a  moment  of 
misery  do  we  meet ! 

Cora.  Yet  his  look  is  goodness  and  humani 
ty.— Good  old  man,  have  compassion  on  a 
wretched  mother,  and  I  will  be  thy  servant 
while  I  live.  But  do  not,  for  pity's  sake— do 
not  say,  thou  hast  not  seen  him. 

[Runs  into  the  wood. 

Las-C.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Al.  She  is  my  wife.  Just  rescued  from  the 
Spaniards'  prison,  I  learned  she  had  fled  to  this 
wild  forest.  Hearing  my  voice,  she  left  the 
child,  and  flew  to  meet  me — he  was  left  sleep 
ing  under  yonder  tree. 

Las-C.  How  !  didst  thou  leave  him  ? 

[CoRA  returns. 

Cora.  O,  thou  art  right !— right ! — unnatural 
mother  that  I  was.  I  left  my  child — I  forsook 

my  innocent but  I  will  fly  to  the  earth's 

brink,— but  I  will  find  him.     '  [Runs  out. 

Al.  Forgive  me,  Las-Casas,  I  must  follow 
her :  for  at  night,  I  attempt  brave  Holla's  res 
cue. 

Las-C.  I  will  notleave  thee,  Alonzo !  Thou 
must  try  to  lead  her  to  the  right — that  way  lies 
thy  camp — Wait  not  my  infirm  steps — I  follow 
thee,  my  friend.  [Exeunt* 


SCENE  11.— The  Out-post  of  the  Spanish  Camp, 
and  a  Bridge. 

(Trumpets  sound  without.} 

Bear  him  along — bis 
[Entering. 


Almagro.    [Within.] 
story  must  be  false. 


ROLLA  in  chains,  brought  in  by  SOLDIERS* 

Rol  False  !  Rolla  utter  falsehood  !  1  would 
I  had  thee  in  a  desert  with  a  troop  around  thee ! 
and  I  but  with  my  sword  in  (his  unshackled 
hand!  [Trumpets  without. 

Aim.  Is  it  to  be  credited  that  Rolla,  the  re 
nowned  Peruvian  hero,'should  be  detected  like 
a  spy,  skulking  through  our  camp  2 
GK 
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Rol.  Skulking ! 

Aim.  But  answer  to  the  general — he  is  here. 

Enter  PIZARRO. 

Piz.  What  do  I  see  !  Rolla ! 

Rot.  O  !  to  thy  surprize,  no  doubt. 

Piz.  And  bound  too ! 

RcL  So  fast,  thou  need'st  not  fear  approach 
ing  me. 

Aim.  The  guards  surprized  him,  passing  our 
out-post. 

Piz.  Release  him  instantly.  Believe  me,  I 
regret  this  insult. 

Rol.  Thou  feel'st  then  as  thou  ought'st. 

Piz.  Nor  can  I  brook  to  see  a  warrior  of  Rol- 
la's  fame  disarmed.  Accept  this,  though  it  has 
been  thy  enemy's.  [Gives  a  sword.']  The  Span 
iards  know  the  courtesy  that's  due  to  valour. 

Rol.  And  the  Peruvian  how  to  forget  of 
fence. 

Piz.  May  not  Rolla  and  Pizarro  cease  to  be 
foes? 

Rol.  When  the  sea  divides  us ;  yes  !  May  I 
now  depart  1 

Piz.  Freely. 

Rol.  And  shall  I  not  again  be  intercepted  ? 

Piz.  No  .'—Let  the  word  be  given  that  Rolla 
passes  freely. 

Enter  DAVILLA  and  SOLDIERS,  with  the  CHILD. 

Dav.  Here  are  two  soldiers  captived  yester 
day,  who  have  escaped  from  the  Peruvian 
hold,  and  by  the  secret  way  we  have  so  long 
endeavoured  to  discover. 

Piz.  Silence ! — imprudent !  Seest  thou  not — ? 
[Pointing  to  ROLLA. 

Dav.  In  their  way,  they  found  a  Peruvian 
child,  who  seems 

Piz.  What  is  the  imp  to  me  ?  Bid  them  toss 
it  into  the  sea. 

Rol.  Gracious  Heavens !  it  is  Alonzo's  child ! 
«— give  it  to  me. 

Piz.  Ha!  Alonzo's  child!  Welcome,  thou 
pretty  hostage.  Now  Alonzo  is  again  my  pris 
oner  ! 

Rol.  Thou  wilt  not  keep  the  infant  from  its 
mother  ? 

Piz.  Will  I  not  ?  What,  when  I  shall  meet 
Alonzo  in  the  heat  of  the  victorious  fight, 
think'st  thou  1  shall  not  have  a  check  upon 
the  valour  of  his  heart,  when  he  is  reminded 
that  a  word  of  mine  is  this  child's  death  ? 

Rol.  I  do  not  understand  thee. 

Piz.  My  vengeance  has  a  long  arrear  of  hate 
to  settle  with  Alonzo  !  and  this  pledge  may 
help  to  settle  the  account 

Rol.  Man !  Man  !  Art  thou  a  man  !  Couldst 
thou  hurt  that  innocent !  By  Heaven !  it's 
smiling  in  thy  face. 

Piz.  Tell  me,  does  it  resemble  Cora? 

Rol.  Pizarro !  thou  hast  set  my  heart  on  fire. 
If  thou  dost  harm  that  child,  think  not  his 
blood  will  sink  into  the  barren  sand.  No  ! 
faithful  to  the  eager  hope  that  now  trembles 
in  this  indignant  heart,  'twill  rise  to  the  com 
mon  God  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  cry 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  his  accursed  destroy 
er's  head. 

Piz.  Be  that  peril  mine. 

Rol.  [Throwing  himself  at  his  Jeet.]  Behold 
me  at  thy  feet.  Me,  Rolla ! — Me,  the  preserv 
er  of  thy  life  ! — Me,  that  have  never  yet  bent 
or  bowed  before  created  man !— In  humble 
agony  I  sue  to  thee*  prostrate  I  implore  thee 
—but  spare  that  cmld,  and  1  will  be  thy 
slave. 
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Piz.  Rolla !  still  art  thou  free  to  go— this 
boy  remains  with  me. 

Rol.  Then  was  this  sword  Heaven's  gift, 
not  thine  !  [Seizes  the  CHILD.]  Who  moves 
one  step  to  follow  me  dies  upon  the  spot. 

[Exit,  with  the  CHILD., 

Piz.   Pursue  him  instantly— but  spare  his 
life.   [Exeunt  ALMAGRO  and  SOLDIERS.]    " 
what  fury  he  defends  himself!  Ha!  hi 
them  to  the  ground — and  now — 

Enter  ALMAGRO. 

Aim.  Three  of  thy  brave  soldiers  are  already 
victims  to  thy  command  to  spare  this  mad 
man's  life  ;  and  if  he  once  gain  the  thicket— 

Piz.  Spare  him  no  longer.  [Exit  ALMAGRO.] 
Their  guns  must  reach  iiim— he'll  yet  escape 
— holloa  to  those  horse — the  Peruvian  sees 
them — and  now  he  turns  among  the  rocks — 
then  is  his  retreat  cut  off'. 

[ROLLA  crosses  the  wooden  bridge,  pursued 
by  the  SOLDIERS — they  fire  at  him— a  shot 
strikes  him.~\ 

Piz.  Now  ! — quick,  quick,  seize  the  child! — 
[ROLLA  retreats  by  the  back  ground,  bearing 
off  the  CHILD.] 

Re-enter  ALMAGRO. 

Aim.  By  hell !  he  has  escaped  !  and  with 
the  child  unhurt. 

Dav.  No — he  bears  his  death  with  him — 
Believe  me,  I  saw  him  struck  upon  the  side. 

Piz.  But  the  child  is  saved — Alonzo's  child  ! 
Oh  !  the  furies  of  disappointed  vengeance  ! 

Aim.  Away  with  the  revenge  of  words — let 
us  to  deeds.  Forget  not  we  bave  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  secret  pass,  which  through 
the  rocky  cavern's  gloom,  brings  thee  at  once 
to  the  strong  hold,  where  are  lodged  their  wo 
men,  and  their  treasures. 

Piz.  Right,  Almagro  J  Swift  as  thy  thought 
draw  forth  a  daring  and  a  chosen  band— I  will 
not  wait  for  numbers.  Stay,  Almagro ! — Val- 
verde  is  informed  Elvira  dies  to-day  ? 

Aim.  He  is — and  one  request  alone  she 

Piz.  I'll  hear  of  none ! 

Aim.  The  boon  is  small — 'tis  but  for  the  no 
viciate  habit  which  you  first  beheld  her  in. 
She  wishes  not  to  suffer  in  the  gaudy  trappings 
which  remind  her  of  her  shame. 

Piz.  Well,  do  as  thou  wilt— but  tell  Val- 
verde,  that  at  our  return,  as  his  life  shall  an 
swer  it,  to  let  me  bear  that  she  is  dead. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  111.— ATALIBA'S  Tent. 

Enter  ATALIBA,  folloiced  by  CORA  and 
ALONZO. 

Cora.  Oh !  avoid  me  not,  Ataliba  !  To 
whom,  but  to  her  king,  is  the  wretched  mo 
ther  to  address  her  griefs  ?  The  gods  refuse 
to  hear  my  prayers.  Did  not  my  Alonzo  fight 
for  thee  ? — And  will  not  my  sweet  boy,  if 
thou'lt  but  restore  him  to  me,  one  day  fight 
thy  battles  too? 

Al.  Oh  !  my  suffering  love— my  poor  heart 
broken  Cora  !— thou  but  woundest  our  sover 
eign's  feeling  soul,  and  not  relievest  thy  own. 

Cora.  Is  he  our  sovereign,  and  has  he  not 
the  power  to  give  me  back  my  child? 

Ata.  When  I  reward  desert,  or  can  relieve 
my  people,  I  feel  what  is  the  real  glory  of  a 
king ;  when  I  bear  them  suffer,  and  cannot 


SCENE  iv.-\  PIZAHRO. 

aid  them,  I  mourn  the  impotence  of  all  mortal 
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power. 
[Voices  behind.']  Rolla!  Rolla!  Rolla! 

Enter  ROLLA,  bleeding,  with  the  CHILD,  fol 
lowed  by  Peruvians. 

RcL  Thy  child  !    [Gives  the  CHILD  into  CO 
RA'S  arms  and  falls. 

Cora.  Oh  God ! — there's  blood  upon  him ! 
Rol.    Tis  rr.y  blood,  Cora  ! 
Al.  Rolla,  thou  diest ! 
Rol.  For  thee  and  Cora.  [Dies. 

Enter  ORANO. 

Ora.  Treachery  has  revealed  our  asylum  in 
the  rocks.  Even  now  the  foe  assails  the 
peaceful  band  retired  for  protection  there. 

Al.  Lose  not  a  moment !  Swords  be  quick  ! 
Your  wives  and  children  cry  to  you.  Bear 
our  loved  hero's  body  in  the  van  ;  twill  raise 
the  Jury  of  our  men  to  madness. — Now,  fell 
Pizarro !  the  death  of  one  of  us  is  near ! 
Away  !  Be  the  word  of  assault,  Revenge  and 
Rolla!  [Exeunt ;  charge. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Recess  among  the  rocks. 

Enter  PIZARRO,  ALMAGRO,  VALVERDE,  and 
Spanish  Soldiers. 

Piz.  Well ! — if  surrounded  we  must  perish 
in  the  centre  of  them.  Where  do  Rolla  and 
Aloiizo  hide  their  heads  ? 

Enter  ALONZO,  ORANO,  and  Peruvians. 

Al.  Alonzo  answers  thee,  and  Alonzo's 
sword  shall  speak  for  Rolla. 

Piz.  Tbou  know'st  the  advantage  of  thy 
numbers.  Thou  darest  not  singly  face  Pizar 
ro. 

Al.  Peruvians,  stir  not  a  man  !  Be  this  con 
test  only  ours. 

Piz.  Spaniards  ! — observe  ye  the  same. 
[Charge  ;  they  fight.    ALONZO'S  shield  is 

broken,  and  he  is  beat  down.] 
Piz.  Now,  traitor,  to  thy  heart ! 
ELVIRA  enters,  habited  as  when  PIZARRO 
first  beheld  her. — PIZARRO,  appalled,  stag 
gers  back. — ALONZO  renews  the  fight  and 
slays  him. 

ATALIBA  enters,  and  embraces  ALONZO. 

Ata.  My  brave  Alonzo  ! 

Aim.  Alonzo,  we  submit.  Spare  us  !  we  will 
embark  and  leave  the  coast. 

Vol.  Elvira  will  confess  I  saved  her  life  ;  she 
has  saved  thine. 

Al.  Fear  not.    You  are  safe. 

[SPANIARDS  lay  down  their  arms. 

Elv.  Valverde  speaks  the  truth ;  nor  could 
he  think  to  meet  me  here.  An  awful  impulse, 
which  my  soul  could  not  resist,  impelled  me 
hither 

Al.  Noble  Elvira !  my  preserver  !  How  can 
I  speak  what  I,  Ataliba,  and  his  rescued 
country,  owe  to  thee!  If  amid  this  grateful 
nation  thou  wculdst  remain 

Etv.  Alonzo,  no  !  the  destination  of  my  fu 
ture  life  is  fixed.  Humbled  in  penitence,  I 
will  endeavour  to  atone  the  guilty  errors, 
which,  however  masked  by  shallow  cheerful 
ness,  have  long  consumed  my  secret  heart. 
When,  by  my  sufferings  purified,  and  peni 
tence  sincere,  my  soul  shall  dare  address  tLe 
throne  of  mercy  in  behalf  of  others,  for  thee, 
Alonzo,  for  thy  Cora,  and  thy  Child — for  thee, 
thuu  virtuous  monarch,  and  the  innocent  race 


thou  reignest  over,  shall  Elvira's  prayers  ad 
dress  the  God  of  nature — Valverde  thou  hast 
preserved  rny  life.  Cherish  humanity,  avoid 
the  foul  examples  thou  hast  viewed.  Span 
iards,  returning  to  your  native  home,  assure 
your  rulers,  they  mistake  the  road  to  glory,  or 
to  power.  Tell  them,  that  the  pursuits  of  av 
arice,  conquest,  and  ambition,  never  yet  made 
a  people  happy,  or  a  nation  great. 

[Exit ;  flourish  of  trumpets. 
AL  Ataliba,  think  not  1  wish  to  check  the 
voice  of  triumph,  when  I  entreat  we  first  may 
pay  the  tribute  due  to  our  loved  Rolla's  mem 
ory. 

A  solemn    March.      Procession  of  Peruvian 

Soldiers,  bearing  ROLLA'S  Lody  on  a  bier. 

DIRGE.— Prieste  and  Priestesses. 

Let  tears  of  gratitude  and  wo, 
For  the  brave  Rolla  ever  flow ! 

ALONZO,  CORA,  &c.  mourn  over  t'he  bier,  as  the 
Curtain  slowly  descends. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  LAMB* 

ERE  yet  Suspense  has  still'd  its  throbbing 

fear, 

Or  Melancholy  wip'd  the  grateful  tear, 
While  e'en  the  miseries  of  a  sinking  State, 
A  Monarch's  danger,  and  a  Nation's  fate, 
Command  not  now  your  eyes  with  grief  to 

flow, 

Lost  in  a  trembling  Mother's  nearer  wo; 
What  moral  lay  shall  Poetry  rehearse,^ 
Or  how  shall  Elocution  pour  the  verse 
So  sweetly,  that  its  music  shall  repay 
The  lov'd  illusion,  which  it  drives  away  ? 
Mine  is  the  task  to  rigid  custom  due, 
To  me  ungrateful,  as  'tis  harsh  to  you, 
To  mar  the  work  the  tragic  scene  has  wrought, 
To  rouse   the  mind  that  broods  in   pensive 

thought. 

To  scare  Reflection,  which,  in  absent  dreams, 
Still  lingers  musing  on  the  recent  themes ; 
Attention,  ere  with  contemplation  tir'd, 
To  turn  from  all  that  pleas'd,  from  all  thatfir'd ; 
To  weaken  lessons  strongly  now  impress'd, 
And  chill  the  interest  glowing  in  the  breast — 
Mine  is  the  task ;  and  be  it  mine  to  spare 
The  souls-  that  pant,  the  griefs  they  see,  to 

share  ; 

Let  me  with  no  unhallow'd  jest  deride 
The  sigh,  that  sweet  Compassion  owns  with 

pride — 

The  sigh  of  Comfort,  to  Affliction  dear, 
That  Kindness  heaves,  that  Virtue  loves  to 
E'en  gay  THALIA  will  not'now  refuse     [hear. 
This  gentle  homage  to  her  Sister-Muse. 

O  ye,  who  listen  to  the  plaintive  strain, 
With  strange  enjoyment,  and  with  rapturous 

pain, 

Who  erst  have  felt  the  Stranger's  lone  despair, 
And  Hatters  settled,  sad,  remorseless  care, 
Does  Rolla's  pure  affection  less  excite 
The  inexpressible  anguish  of  delight  ? 
Do  Cora's  fears,  which  beat  without  control, 
With  less  solicitude  engross  the  soul  ? 
Ah,  no  !  your  minds  with  kindred  zeal  approve 
Maternal  feeling,  and  heroic  love. 
You  must  approve  :  where  nan  exists  below, 
In  temperate  climes,  or  'midst  drear  wastes  of 
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Or  where  the  solar  fires  incessant  flame, 
Thy  laws,  all-powerful  Nature  are  the  same: 
Vainly  the  Sophist  boasts,  he  can  explain 
The  causes  of  thy  universal  reign — 
More  vainly  would  his  cold,  presumptuous  art 
Disprove  thy  general  empire  o'er  the  heart : 
A  voice  proclaims  thee,  that  we  must  believe, 
A  voice,  that  surely  speaks  not  to  deceive : 
That  voice  poor  Cora  heard,  and  closely  press'd 
Her  darling  infant  to  her  fearful  breast ; 
Distracted,  dared  the  bloody  field  to  tread. 
And  sought  Alonzo  through  the  heaps  of  dead, 
Eager  to  catch  the  music  of  his  breath, 
Though  faltering  in  the  agonies  c€  death, 
To  touch  his  lips,  though  pale  and  cold,  once 

more,  [gore ; 

And  clasp  his  bosom,  though  it  stream'd  with 
That  voice  too,  Rolla  beard,  and  greatly  brave, 
His  Cora's  dearest  treasure  died  to  save, 
Gave  to  the  hopeless  parent's  arms  her  child, 
Beheld  her  transports  and  expiring  smiled. 
That  voice  we  hear — Oh  !  be  its  will  obey'd  ! 
'Tis  Valour's  impulse,  and  'tis  Virtue's  aid — 
It  prompts  to  all  Benevolence  admires, 
To  all  that  heavenly  Piety  inspires, 
To  all  that  Praise  repeats  through  length e-a'd 

years, 
That  Honour  sanctifies,  and  time  reveres. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BY  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  ESQ. 

CHILL'D  by  rude  gales,  while  yet  reluctant 

May 
Withholds  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  day  ; 


As  some  fond  maid,  whom  matron  frowns  re- 

prove, 

Suspends  the  smile  her  heart  devotes  to  love ; 
The  season's  pleasures  too  delay  their  hour, 
And  Winter  revels  with  protracted  power  : 
Then  blame  not,  Critics,  if,  thus  late,  we  bring 
A  Winter  Drama — but  reproach — the  Spring. 
What  prudent  Cit  dares  yet  the  season  trust, 
Bask  in  his  whisky,  and  enjoy  the  dust? 
Horsed  in  Cheapside,  scarce  yet  the  gayer 

spark 

Achieves  the  Sunday  triumph  of  the  Park  ; 
Scarce  yet  you  see  him,  dreading  to  be  late, 
Scour  the  New  Road,  and  dash  through  Gros- 

venor-gate : — 

Anxious — yet  timorous  too ! — his  steed  to  show, 
The  hack  Bucephalus  of  Rotten-row. 
Careless  he  seems,  yet  vigilantly  sly, 
Wooes  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by, 
While  his  off  heel,  insidiously  aside, 
Provokes  the  caper  which  he  seems  to  chide. 
Scarce  rural  Kensington  due  honour  gains  ; 
The  vulgar  verdure  of  her  walk  remains  ! 
Where  night-robed  misses  amble  two  by  two. 

Ho 


Nodding   to    booted  beaux 
how'do  ?" 


low 'do, 


With  generous  questions  that  no  answer  wait, 
"  How  vastly  fall !  An't  you  come  vastly  late? 
I'n't  it.quite  charming  ?  When  do  you  leave 

town? 
A'u't    you    quite    tired?    Pray  can  we  set 

down?" 

These  suburb  pleasures  of  a  London  May, 
Imperfect  yet,  we  hail  the  cold  delay  ; 
Should  our  play  please — and  you're  indulgent 

ever — 
Be  your  decree—"  'Tis  better  late  than  never." 


EVERY    MAN  IN   HIS   HUMOUR: 

A    COMEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

BY  BEN  JONSON. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


KITELY,  a  Merchant. 

CAPTAIN  BOBADIL. 

KNO'WELL,  an  old  Gentleman. 

Eo.  KNO'WELL,  his  Son. 

BRAIN-WORM,  the  Father's  Man. 

MR.  STEPHEN,  a  Country  Gull. 

DOWNRIGHT,  a  plain  Squire. 

WELL-BRED,  his  Half-Brother. 

JUSTICE  CLEMENT,  an  old,  merry  Magistrate. 


ROGER  FORMAL,  his  Clerk. 
MR.  MATTHEW,  the  Town  Gull. 
CASH,  Kitely's  Man. 
COB,  a  Water- Bearer. 

DAME  KITELV. 

MRS.  BRIDGET,  Sister  to  Kitely. 

TIB,  Cob's  Wife. 


SCENE. — London. 


PROLOGUE. 

CRITIC'S,  your  favour  is  our  author's  right — 
The  well  known  scenes  we  shall  present  to 
night 

Are  no  weak  efforts  of  a  modern  pen, 
But  the  strong  touches  of  immortal  Ben  ; 
A  rough  old  Bard,  whose  honest  pride  dis- 
dain'd 

Applause  itself,  unless  by  merit  gain'd 

And  would  to-night  your  loudest  praise  dis 
claim, 
Should  his  great  shade  perceive  the  doubtful 

fame, 

Not  to  his  labours  granted,  but  his  name. 
Boldly  he  wrote,  and  boldly  told  the  age, 
"  He  dar'd  not  prostitute  the  useful  stage, 
Or  purchase  their  delight  at  such  a  rate, 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate : 
But  rather  begg'd  they  would  be  pleas'dto  see 
From  him,  such  plays  as  other  plays  should 

be.: 

"Would  learn  from  him  to  scorn  a  motley  scene, 
And  leave  their  monsters  to  be  pleas'd  with 

men." 
Thus  spoke  the  bard— and  though  the  times 

are  chang'd, 

Since  his  free  muse  for  fools  the  city  rang'd, 
And  satire  had  not  then  appeared  in  state, 
To  lash  the  finer  follies  of  the  great, 
Yet  let  not  prejudice  infect  your  mind, 
Nor  slight  the  gold,  because  not  quite  refin'd; 
With  no  false  niceness  this  performance  view, 
Nor  damn  for  low,  whate'er  is  just  and  true  : 


Sure  to  those  scenes  some  honour  should  be 

paid, 
Which  Cambden  patroniz'd,  and  ShaJtspearc 

play'd  ; 

Nature  was  Nature  then,  and  still  survives ; 
The  garb  may  alter,  but  the  substance  lives. 
Lives  in  this  play where  each  may  find 

complete 

His  pictur'd  self Then  favour  the  deceit- 
Kindly  forget  the  hundred  years  between  ; 
Become  old  Britons,  and  admire  old  Ben. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.-A  Court- Yard  before  KNO'WELL'S 
House. 

Enter  KNO'WELL  and  BRAIN-WORM. 

Kno.  A  goodly  day  toward  !   and  u  fresh 

morning  !  Brain-worm, 
Call  up  young  master.     Bid  him  rise,  Sir. 
Tell  him  I  have  some  business  to  employ  him. 

Bra.  I  will,  Sir,  presently. 

Kno.  But  hear  you,  sirrah. 
If  he  be  at  his  book  disturb  him  not. 

Bra.  Well,  Sir.  \_Exit. 

Kno.  How  happy  yet  should  I  esteem  my 
self, 

Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  afFects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report, 
Of  good  account,  in  both  our  universities ; 
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[ACT  I. 


Either  of  which    have    favoured   him   with 

graces  : 

But  their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion  that  he  cannot  err. 
Myself  was  once  a  student ;  and,  indeed, 
Fed  with  the  self-same  humour  he  is  now, 
Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetry 
That  fruitless  and  unprofitable  art, 


all 


J  nat  truitiess  ana  unprontabie  art, 

Good  unto  none,  but  least  to  the  professors, 

Which,  then,   1  thought  the  mistress  of 

knowledge : 
But  since  time  and  the  truth  have  wak'd  my 

judgment, 

And  reason  taught  me  better  to  distinguish 
The  vain  from  th'  useful  learnings 

Enter  MASTER  STEPHEN. 

Cousin  Stephen  ! 

What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so 
early  ? 

Steph.  Nothing,  but  e'en  come  to  see  how 
you  do,  uncle. 

Kno.  That's  kindly  done,  you  are  welcome, 
coz. 

Steph.  Ay,  I  know  that.  Sir,  I  would  not  ha' 
come  else.  How  doth  my  cousin  Edward, 
uncle  ? 

Kno.  O,  well,  coz,  go  in  and  see  :  I  doubt 
he  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

.  Steph.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you  tell  me 
an'  he  have  e'er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawk 
ing  and  hunting  ?  I  would  fain  borrow  it. 

Kno.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawking 
now,  will  you  ? 

Steph.  No  worse,  but  I'll  practise  against  the 
next  year,  uncle.  I  have  bought  me  a  hawk, 
and  a  hood,  and  bells  and  all ;  1  lack  nothing 
but  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 

Kno.  O,  most  ridiculous  ! 

Steph.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry, 
uncle.  Why,  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not 
skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting  languages 
now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They 
are  more  studied  than  the  Greek,  or  the  Latin. 
He  is  for  no  gallant's  company  without  'em. 
And  by  Gad's  lid  I  scorn  it,  I,  so  I  do,  to  be  a 
consort  for  every  hum-drum,  hang-'em  scroyls, 
there's  nothing  in  'em,  i'  the  world.  What  do 
you  talk  on  it  ?  Because  1  dwell  at  Hogsden, 
I  shall  keep  company  with  none  but  the  arch 
ers  of  Finsbury  !  or  the  citizens  that  come 
a-ducking  to  Islington  ponds  !  A  fine  jest 
i'faith !  slid,  a  gentleman  mun  show  himself 
like  a  gentleman.  Uncle,  I  pray  you  be  not 
angry.  I  know  what  I  have  to  do,  I  trow,  I 
am  no  novice. 

Kno.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb  : 

go  to! 

Nay,  never  look  at  me,  it's  I  that  speak. 
Take't  as  you  will,  Sir,  I'll  not  flatter  you. 
Ha'  you  not  yet  found  means  enow  to  waste 
That  which  your  friends  have  left  you,  but  you 

must 

Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite, 
And  know  not  how  to  keep  it  when  you've 
done  ?  [man  ! 

O,  it's  comely  !  this  will  make  you  a  gentle- 
Well,  cousin,  well!  I  see  you  are  e'en  past 

hope 

Of  all  reclaim.  Ay,  so,  now  you're  told  on  it, 
You  look  another  way. 

Steph.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do? 

Kno.  What  would  I  have  you  do !  I'll  tell 

you,  kinsman ; 

Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive  ; 
That  would  I  have  thee  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 


Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  and  scorn  extinguish  it, 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober  and  contain  yourself : 
Not,  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat : 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrow'd  thing, 
From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones  :   and  none 

of  yours, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it.    Who  comes 

here? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Steph.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  much  on  our 

futility,  friend ;  yet,  you  are  welcome ;  and 
assure  you  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a 
thousand  a-year,  Middlesex  land  :  he  has  but 
one  son  in  all  the  world  ;  I  am  his  next  heir 
(at  the  common  law)  Master  Stephen,  as  simple 
as  I  stand  here :  if  my  cousin  die  (as  there's  hope 
he  will).  I  have  a  pretty  living  o'  my  own 
too,  beside,  hard  by  here. 

Serv.  In  good  time,  Sir. 

Steph.  In  good  time,  Sir  ;  why  ?  and  in  very 
good  time,  Sir.  You  do  not  flout,  friend,  do 
you? 

Serv.  Not  I,  Sir. 

Steph.  Not  you,  Sir !  you  were  not  best,  Sir ; 
an'  you  should,  here  be  them  can  perceive  it, 
and  that  quickly  too :  go  to.  And  they  can 
give  it  again  soundly  too,  an'  need  be. 

Serv.  Why,  Sir,  let  this  satisfy  you :  good 
faith,  I  had  no  such  intent. 

Steph.  Sir,  an'  I  thought  you  had,  I  'would 
talk  with  you,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Good  Master  Stephen,  so  you  may, 
Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Steph.  And  so  I  would,  Sir,  good  my  saucy 
companion,  an'  you  were  out  o'  my  uncle's 
ground,  I  can  tell  you ;  though  I  do  not  stand 
upon  my  gentility  neither  in't. 

Kno.  Cousin !  cousin !  will  this  ne'er  be 
left? 

Steph.  Whoreson,  base  fellow !  a  mechanical 
serving  man  !  By  this  cudgel,  an'  twere  not 
for  shame,  I  would — 

Kno.  What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory 

gull? 

If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see,  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseason'd,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion  : 
And  still  you  huff  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage, 
As  void  of  wit,  as  of  humanity. 
Go,  get  you  in,  'fore  heaven,  I  am  asham'd 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

[Exit  STEPHEN. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  is  this  Master  Kno'- 
well's  house  ? 

Kno.  Yes,  marry  is't,  Sir. 

Serv.  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here, 
one  Master  Edward  Kno'well :  do  you  know 
any  such,  Sir,  1  pray  you  ? 

Iv«o.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  Sir. 
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Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman?  cry  you 
mercy,  Sir  :  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman  i' 
the  city,  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end  of  the  town, 
to  deliver  you  this  letter,  Sir. 

Kno.  To  me,  Sir  !  [To  his  most  selected  friend, 
MASTER  EDWARD  KNO'WELL.]  What  might  the 
gentleman's  name  be,  Sir,  that  sent  it  ? 

Serv.  One  Master  Well-bred,  Sir.       t 

Kno.  Master  Well-bred!  A  young  gentle 
man?  Is  he  not? 

Serv.  The  same,  Sir;  Master  Kitely  mar 
ried  his  sister :  the  rich  merchant  i'  the  Old 
Jewry. 

Kno.  You  say  very  true.     Brain-worm ! 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM. 

Brain.  Sir  ! 

Kno.  Make  this  honest  friend  drink  here. — 
Pray  you  go  in. 

[Exeunt  BRAIN-WORM  and  SERVANT. 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son  : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'well  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  1  will  break  it  ope  (old  men  are  curious) 
Be  it  but  for  the  style's  sake,  and  the  phrase, 
To  see  if  both  do  answer  my  son's  praises, 
Who  is,  almost,  grown  the  idolater 
Of  this  young  Well-bred:    .What  have  we 

here  ?— What's  this  ? 

[Reads.]  Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou 
forsworn  all  thy  friends  i'  th'  Old  Jewry  t  or  dost 
thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit  there  ?  Leave 
thy  vigilant  father  alone,  to  number  over  his 
green  apricots,  evening' and  morning,  o'  the  north 
west  wall:  an'  I  had  been  his  son,  I  had  saved 
him  the  labour  long  since  ;  if  taking  in  all  the 
young  wenches  that  pass  by,  at  the  back-door, 
and  coddling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for  'em 
would  ha'  served.  But  pr'ythee,  come  over  to 
me,  quickly,  this  morning :  I  have  such  a  present 
for  thee  (our  Turkey  company  never  sent  the  like 
to  the  Grand  Signior).  One  is  a  rhymer,  Sir, 
o'  your  own  batch,  your  own  leaven ;  but  doth 
think  himself  poet-major  o'  the  town  ;  willing  to 
be  shown  and  worthy  to  be  seen.  The  other — I 
will  not  venture  his  description  with  you  till  you 
come,  because  I  would  have  you  make  hither  with 
an  appetite.  If  the  worst  of  'em  ie  not  worth 
your  journey,  draw  your  bill  of  charges,  as  un 
conscionable  as  any  Guildhall  verdict  will  give  it 
you,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  your  Viaticum. 

.From  THE  WINDMILL. 
From  the  Burdello  it  might  come  as  well ; 
The  Spittal :  is  this  the  man, 
My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 
The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us 

forth  ? 

I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts  ; 
Nor  what  in  schools :  but  surely,  for  his  man 
ners, 

I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch  : 
Worse,  by  profession  of  such  great  good  gifts, 
Being  the  master  of  so  loose  a  spirit. 
Why,  what  unhallow'd  ruffian  would  have 

writ, 

In  such  a  scurrilous  manner,  to  a  friend  ? 
Why  should  he  think,  I  tell  my  apricots? 
Or  play  th'  Hesperian  dragon  with  my  fruit, 
To  watch  it  ?    Well,  my  son,  I  'ad  thought 
You'd  had  more  judgment,  t'  have  made  elec 
tion, 

Of  your  companions,  than  t' have  ta'en  on  trust 
Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,    that  can 

spare 
No  argument  or  subject  from  their  jest. 


But  I  perceive,  affection  makes  a  fool 

Of  any  man,  too  much  the  father.  Brain- worm  ! 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM. 

Brain.  Sir! 

Kno.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought  this 
letter? 

Brain.  Yes,  Sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno.  And  where's  your  young  master  ? 

Brain.  In  his  chamber,  Sir. 

Kno.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he  ? 

Brain.  No,  Sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

Kno.  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  de 
liver  it  my  son ; 

But  with  no  notice  that  I  have  opened  it,  on 
your  life. 

Brain.  O  lord,  Sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed ! 

Kno.    I  am  resolv'd  ;  I  will  not  stop  his 

journey, 

Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay  ' 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him :  for  that 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient ;   and,  in 

kind, 

Like  to  the  eager,  but  the  generous  grey-hound, 
Who,  ne'er  so  little  from  his  game  withheld, 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat. 
There  is  a  way  of  winning,  more  by  love, 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear : 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free. 
He  that's  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be  good  ; 
But,  'tis  but  for  that  fit :  where  others,  drawn 
By  softness,  and  example,  get  a  habit. 
Then  if  they  stray,  but  warn  'em ;  and  the 

same 

They  would  for  virtue  do,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— YOUNG  KNO'WELL'S  Study. 

Enter  EDWARD  KNO'WELL  and  BRAIN-WORM. 

E.  Kno.  Did  he  open  it,  say'st  thou  ? 

Brain.  Yes,  o'  my  word,  Sir,  and  read  the 
contents. 

E.  Kno.  That's  bad.  What  countenance, 
pray  thee,  made  he  i'  the  reading  of  it  ?  Was 
he  angry  or  pleased  ! 

Brain.  Nay,  Sir,  1  saw  him  not  read  it,  nor 
open  it,  I  assure  your  worship. 

E.  Kno.  No !  How  kuow'st  thou  then,  that 
he  did  either  ? 

Brain.  Marry,  Sir,  because  he  charged  me> 
on  my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it : 
which,  unless  he  had  done,  he  would  never 
fear  to  have  it  revealed. 

E.  Kno.  ^That's  true  :  well,  I  thank  thee, 
Brain-worm. 

Enter  MASTER  STEPHEN. 

Steph.  O  !  Brain-worm,  didst  thou  not  see  a 
fellow  here,  in  a  what  sha'  call  doublet  ?  He 
brought  mine  uncle  a  letter  e'en  now. 

Brain.  Yes,  Master  Stephen,  what  of  him  ? 

Steph.  O  !  I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him — • 
where  is  he  ?  canst  thou  tell  ? 

Brain.  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind  :  he  is 
gone,  Master  Stephen. 

Steph.  Gone  !  which  way  ?  When  went  he  ? 
How  long  since? 

Brain.  He  is  rid  hence.  He  took  horse  at 
the  street-door. 

Steph.  And  I  stayed  i'  the  fields  !  Whoreson, 
Scanderbeg  rogue  !  O  that  I  had  but  a  horse 
to  fetch  him  back  again  ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  master's  geld 
ing  to  save  your  longing,  Sir. 
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Steph.  But  I  ha'  no  boots,  that's  the  spite 
on't. 

Brain.  Why.  a  fine  whisp  of  hay,  rolled 
hard,  Master  Stephen. 

Steph.  No,  faith,  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him 
now ;  let  him  e'en  go  and  hang.  Pr'ythee, 
help  to  truss  me  a  little.  He  does  so  vex 
me — 

Brain.  You'll  be  worse  vexed  when  you  are 
trussed,  Master  Stephen.  Best  keep  unbraced, 
and  walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold,  your  cho- 
ler  may  founder  you  else. 

Steph.  By  my  laith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thou 
tell'st  me  on't.  How  dost  thou  like  my  leg, 
Brain  worm? 

Brain.  A  very  good  leg,  Master  Stephen : 
but  the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend  it 
so  well. 

Steph.  Foh,  the  stockings  be  good  enough, 
now  summer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust;  I'll 
have  a  pair  of  silk  against  winter,  that  I  go  to 
dwell  i'  the  town.  I  think  my  leg  would 
show  in  a  silk  hose. 

Brain.  Believe  me,  Master  Stephen,  rarely 
•well. 

Steph.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would ;  I  have 
a  reasonable  good  leg. 

Brain.  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg, 
Master  Stephen  ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise  it 
longer  now  ;  I  am  very  sorry  for't.  {Exit. 

Steph.  Another  time  will  serve,  Brain-worn). 
Gramercy,  for  tliis. 

Enter  YOUNG  KNO'WELL. 

E.  Kno.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Steph.  'Slid !  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me  ; 
an'  he  do 

E.  Kno.  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be  in 
tercepted  by  a  man's  father !  He  cannot  but 
Ihink  most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the 
tender,  sure,  that  make  the  careful  coster- 
toonger  of  him  in  our  familiar  epistles.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  end  of  it,  which  now  is  doubtful, 
and  threatens — What !  my  wise  cousin  !  Nay, 
then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with  one  gull  more 
toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to  me  of  a  brace, 
and  here's  one,  that's  three  :  O,  for  a  fourth  ! 
Fortune  !  if  ever  thou'lt  use  thine  eyes,  1  en 
treat  thee ., 

Steph.  O,  now  I  see  who  he  laughs  at.  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By  this 
good  light,  an'  he  had  laughed  at  me 

E.  Kno.  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  melan 
choly  ? 

Steph.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  you  had 
laughed  at  me,  cousin. 

E.  Kno.  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  coz,  what 
would  you  ha'  done  ? 

Steph.  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine 
uncle. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  if  you  would  ha'  told  your 
uncle,  1  did  laugh  at  you,  coz. 

Steph.  Did  you,  indeed  ? 

E.  Kno.  Yes,  indeed. 

Steph.  Why,  then 

E.  Kno.  What  then  > 

Steph.  I  am  satisfied ;  it  is  sufficient. 

E.  Kno.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coz.  And  I 
pray  you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  you.  I 
am  sent  for  this  morning,  by  a  friend  i'  the 
Old  Jewry,  to  come  to  him  :  it's  but  crossing 
over  the  fields  to  Moor-gate  :  will  you  bear  me 
company  ?  I  protest  it  is  not  to  draw  you  into 
bond,  or  any  plot  against  the  state,  coz. 

Steph.  Sir,  that's  all  one,  an  'twere ;  you 
shall  command  me,  twice  so  far  as  Moor-gate, 


to  do  you  good,  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you 
think  I  would  leave  you  ?  I  protest 

E.  Kno.  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 

Steph.  By  my  fackins,  but  I  will,  by  your 
leave  ;  I'll  protest  more  to  my  friend,  than  I'll 
speak  of  at. this  time. 

E.  Kno.  You  speak  very  well,  coz. 

Steph.  Nay,  not  so,  neither  ;  you  shall  par 
don  me  :  but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

E.  Kno.  Your  turn,  coz  !  Do  you  know  whrvt 
you  say  ?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort,  parts, 
carriage,  and  estimation,  to  talk  o'  your  turn 
in  this  company,  and  to  me,  alone,  like  a  wa 
ter-bearer  at  a  conduit !  fy !  A  wight,  that, 
hitherto,  his  every  step  hath  left  the  stamp  of 
a  great  foot  behind  him,  at  every  word  the  sa 
vour  of  a  strong  spirit;  and  he,  this  man,  so 
graced,  so  gilded,  or,  as  I  may  say,  so  tin- 
foiled  by  nature— Come,  come,  wrong  not  the 
quality  of  your  desert,  with  looking  down 
ward,  coz ;  but  hold  up  your  head,  so ;  and  let 
the  idea  of  what  you  are  be  pourtrayed  i'  your 
face,  that  men  may  read  i'  your  physiognomy, 
here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be  seen  the  true  and 
accomplished  monster,  or  miracle  of  nature, 
which  is  all  one.  What  think  you  of  this, 
coz? 

Steph.  Why  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  will  be 
more  proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman 
like,  than  1  have  been,  I'll  assure  you. 

E.  Kno.  Why  that's  resolute,  Master  Ste 
phen  !  [Aside.']  Now,  if  1  can  but  hold  him 
up  to  his  height,  as  it  is  happily  begun,  it  will 
do  well  for  a  suburb  humour:  we  may  hap 
have  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him  for 
forty  pounds.  Come,  coz. 

Steph.  I'll  follow  you. 

E.  Kno.  Follow  me  ;  you  must  go  before. 

Steph.  Nay,  an'  I  must,  I  will :  Pray  you, 
show  me,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street  before  COB'S  House. 

Enter  MR.  MATTHEW. 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house.  What,  hoa ! 
Enter  CoB/rom  the  House. 

Cob.  Who's  there  ?  O,  Master  Matthew  !  gi' 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Mat.  What,  Cob !  How  dost  thou,  good 
Cob  ?  Dost  thou  inhabit  here,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  Sir,  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a 
poor  house  here  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Cob,  canst  thou  show  me  of  a  gentle 
man,  one  Captain  Bobadil,  where  his  lodging 
is? 

Co6v  O,  my  guest,  Sir,  you  mean  ! 

Mat.  Thy  guest !  Al^s !  ha,  ha. 

Cob.  Why  do  you  laugh,  Sir?  Do  you  not 
mean  Captain  Bobadil? 

Mat.  Cob,  pray  thee,  advise  thyself  well: 
do  not  wrong  the  gentleman  and  thyself  too. 
I  dare  be  sworn  he  scorns  thy  house.  He  !  he 
lodge  in  such  a  base,  obscure  place  as  thy 
house  !  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition  so  well, 
he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed,  if  thou'ldst  gi'  it 
him. 

Cob.  I  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  Sir. 
Mass,  I  thought  somewhat  was  in't,  we  could 
not  get  him  to  bed  all  night !  Well,  Sir,  though 
be  lies  not  o'  my  bed,  he  lies  o'  my  bench. 
An't  please  you  to  go  up,  Sir,  you  shall  find 
him  with  two  cushions  under  his  head,  and  hia 
cloak  wrapped  about  him,  as  though  he  had  nei 
ther  won  nor  lost ;  and  yet,  I  warrant,  he  ne'er 
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cast  better  in  his  life,  than  he  has  done  to- 
night. 

Mat .  Why,  was  he  drunk  ? 

Cob.  Drunk,  Sir !  you  hear  not  me  say  so. 
Perhaps  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some 
such  device,  Sir  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  withal. 
1  deal  with  water,  and  not  with  wine  !  Gi' 
me  my  bucket  there,  hoa  !  God  b'  wi'  you, 
Sir,  it's  six  o'clock  :  I  should  ha'  carried  two 
turns  by  this.  What  hoa  !  my  stopple  !  come. 

M.Jti.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !  A  gen 
tleman  of  his  havings !  Well,  I'll  tell  him  my 
mind. 

Cob.  What,  Tib,  show  this  gentleman  up  to 
the  captain.  [Tin  shows  MASTER  MAT.  into 
the  house.]  You  should  ha'  some  now,  would 
take  this  Mr.  Matthew  to  be  a  gentleman  at 
the  least.  His  father  is  an  honest  man,  a 
•worshipful  fishmonger,  and  so  forth  :  and  now 
does  he  creep  and  wriggle  into  acquaintance 
with  all  the  brave  gallants  about  the  town, 
such  as  my  guest  is.  O,  my  guest  is  a  fine 
•man  !  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any  man 
christened  :  by  St.  George— the  foot  of  Pha 
raoh — the  body  of  me — as  I  am  a  gentleman — 
and  a  soldier  ;  such  dainty  oaths  !  and  withal, 
he  does  take  this  same  filthy  roguish  tobacco, 
the  finest  and  cleanliest !  It  would  do  a  man 
good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out  at's  ton- 
nels  !  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shillings,  my 
wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse  by  six-pence  a 
time,  besides  his  lodging;  1  would  1  had  it.  I 
shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  next  action.  Helter 
skelter,  hang  sorrow,  care'll  kill  a  cat,  up- 
tails  all,  and  a  louse  for  the  hangman,  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  COB'S  House. 

BOBADIL  discovered  upon  a  bench.  TIB  enters  to 
him. 

Bob.  Hostess,  hostess ! 

Tib.  What  say  you,  Sir? 

Bob.  A  cup  o'  thy  small  beer,  sweet  hos 
tess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  you. 

Bob.  A  gentleman !  'ods  so,  I'm  not  with 
in. 

Tib.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  Sir. 

Bob.  What  a  plague — what  meant  he  ? 

Mat.  [Within.}  Captain  Bobadil ! 

Bob.  Who's  there! — Take  away  the  bason, 
good  hostess.  Come  up,  Sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up  Sir. 
You  come  into  a  cleanly  house  here. 

Enter  MR.  MATTHEW. 

Mat.  'Save  you,  Sir  ;  'save  you,  captain. 

Bob.  Gentle  Master  Matthew!  is  it  you, 
Sir?  Please  you,  sit  down. 

Mat .  Thank  you,  good  captain  ;  you  may  see 
I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  Sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper, 
last  ni^ht,  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you 
Were  wished  for,  and  drank  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me  by  whom.,  good  cap 
tain. 

Bob.  Marry,  by  young  Well-bred,  and 
others.  Why,  hostess  !  a  stool  here  for  this 
gentleman. 

Mat.  No  haste,  Sir,  'tis  very  well. 

Bob.  Body  of  me !  it  was  so  late  ere  we 
parted  last  night,  1  can  scarce  open  my  eyes 
yet :  1  was  but  new  risen  as  vou  came.  How 
passes  the  day  abroad,  Sir  you  can  tell. 


Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven.  Now 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging 
here,  very  neat,  and  private  ! 

Bob.  Ay,  Sir,  sit  down.  I  pray  you,  Master 
Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance  with  notice  of  my  lodg 
ing. 

Mat.  Who?  I,  Sir?  No. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it. 
for  the  cabin  is  convenient ;  but  in  regard  I 
would  not  be  too  popular  and  generally  visit 
ed,  as  some  are. 

Mat.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For,  do  you  see,  Sir,  by  the  heart  of 
valour  in  rne,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily 
engaged,  as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could  not  ex 
tend  thus  far. 

Mat.  O  lord,  Sir,  I  resolve  so. 

[Pulls  out  a  paper,  and  reads. 

Bob.  I  confess,  1  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  for- 
i  tune.  What  new  piece  ha'  you  there  ?  Read 

Mat.  [Reads.]  To  thee,  the  purest  olject  of 

my  sense, 

|  The  most  refined  essence  Heaven  covers, 
\  Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
I  The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 

Bob.  'i'is  good  ;  proceed,  proceed.  Where's 
this? 

Mat,  This,  Sir  ?  a  toy  of  mine  own,  in  my 

j  nonage  :  the  infancy  of  my  muses.    But  when 

will  you  come  and  see  my  study  ?    Good  faith, 

!  I  can  show  you  some  very  good  things  I  have 

j  done    of  late — That  boot  becomes  your  leg, 

passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

Bob.  So,  so ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now 
use. 

Mat.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o" 
the  fashion.  Master  Well-bred 's  elder  brother 
and  I  are  fallen  out  exceedingly :  this  other 
day,  I  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse 
of  a  hanger,  which,  I  assure  you,  both  for 
fashion  and  workmanship,  was  most  peremp 
tory  beautiful,  and  gentleman-like;  yet  he 
condemned,  and  cried  it  down,  for  the  most 
pied  and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  'Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother, 
was't  not  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  Sir,  George  Downright. 
Bob.  Hang  him,  rook  !  He  !  why,  he  has  no 
more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  By  St. 
George,  I  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought  upon 
such  an  animal !  The  most  peremptory  absurd 
clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  he  is  holden. 
1  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  I  ne'er  changed  words  with  his  like. 
By  his  discourse  he  should  eat  nothing  but  hay. 
He  was  born  for  the  manger,  pannier,  or  pack- 
saddle  !  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  pnrase 
in  his  belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  pro 
verbs  !  a  good  commodity  for  some  smith  to 
make  hob-nails  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away 
with  his  manhood  still,  where  he  comes.  He 
brags  he  will  gi'  me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How  !  he  the  bastinado  !  how  came 
he  by  that  word,  trow  ? 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me;  I 
term'd  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob.  That  may  be  ;  for  I  was  sure  it  was 
none  of  his  word.    But  when  !  when  said  he 
j  so? 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  pay :  a  yourgr 
:  gallant,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  so. 
1          6L 
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Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an'  'twere  my 
case  now,  1  should  send  him  a  challenge, 
presently.  The  bastinado !  A  most  proper 
a-nd  sufficient  dependence,  warranted  by  the 
great  Caranza.  Come  hither  you  shall  chal 
lenge  him.  I II  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  you 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure :  the  first,  stuc- 
cata,  if  you  will,  by  tnis  air. 

Mat.  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowledge 
i'  the  mystery,  I  have  heard,  Sir. 

Bob.  Of  whom  ?  Of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it, 
I  be-seech  you  ? 

Mat.  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  di 
vers,  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in-one- 
breath-utterable  skill,  Sir. 

Bob.  By  Heaven,  no,  not  I ;  no  skill  i'  the 
earth ;  sonva  small  rudiments  i'  the  science, 
as  to  know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  I  have 
profest  it  more  for  noblemen,  and  gentlemen's 
use  than  mine  own  practice,  I  assure  you.  I'll 
give  you  a  lesson.  Look  you,  Sir.  Exait  not 
your  point  above  this  state,  at  any  hand  ;  so, 
Sir.  Come  on !  O,  twine  your  body  more 
about,  that  you  may  fall  to  a  more  sweet, 
comely,  gentleman-like  guard.  So,  indiffer 
ent.  Hollow  your  body  more,  Sir,  thus. 
Now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  leg  ;  note  your 
distance  ;  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time — 
Oh,  you  disorder  your  point  most  irregularly  ! 
Come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some 
private  place,  where  you  are  acquainted,  some 
tavern  or  so — and  have  a  bit — VVnat  money  ha' 
you  about  you,  Mr.  Matthew  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings, 
or  so. 

Bob.  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least:  "but 
come,  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radishes,  and 
salt,  to  taste  our  wine  ;  and  a  pipe  o'  tobacco, 
to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach :  and  then 
we'll  call  upon  young  Well-bred.  Perhaps 
we  shall  meet  the  Corydon,  his  brother,  there, 
and  pat  him  to  the  question.  Come  along, 
Mr.  Matthew.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. —A  Warehouse  belonging  to 

K.ITELY. 

Enter  KITELY,  CASH,  and  DOWNRIGHT. 
Kite.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
There  lies  a  note  within,  upon  my  desk, 
Here,  take  my  key — It  is  no  matter,  neither. 
Where  is  the  boy  ? 
Cash.  Within,  Sir,  i'  the  warehouse. 
Kite.  Let  him  tell  over,  straight,  that  Span 
ish  gold, 
And  weigh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eight.    Do 

you 

See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuffs 
To  Mr.  Lucar.  Teh  him,  if  he  will, 
He  shall  ha'  the  grograms  at  the  rate  I  told 

him, 

Acd  I  will  meet  him,  on  the  Exchange,  anon. 
Cv«s/t.  Good,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Kite.  Do  you  see  that  fellow,  brother  Down 
right? 

Dow.  Ay,  what  of  him? 
Kite.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother, — - 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  door, 
And  christened  him ;  gave  him  my  own  name, 

Thomas ; 

Since  bred  him  at  the  hospital ;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  caJl'd  him  homo,  and  taught 

him 

So  much,  as  I  have  made  him  my  cashier, 
And  find  him,  in  his  place,  so  full  of  faith, 
Taat  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 


Dow.  So  would  not  I  in  any  bastard's,  oro* 

ther, 

As,  it  is  like,  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.    But  you  said  you'd  some* 

what 

To  tell  me,  gentle  brother,  what  is't  ?   what 
is't? 

Kite.  Faith,  I  am  very  loath  to  utter  it, 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience: 
But  that  I  know  your  judgment  is  of  strength 
Against  the  nearness  of  affection 

Dow.  What  need  this  circumstance  !  Pray 
you  be  direct. 

Kite.  I  will  not  say  how  much  1  do  ascribe 
Unto  your  friendship  ;  nor  in  what  regard 
1  huld  your  love  :  but  let  my  past  behaviour, 
And  usage  of  your  sister,  but  confirm 
How  well  I've  been  affected  to  your 

Dow.  You  are  too  tedious,  come  to  the  mat 
ter,  t:  e  matter. 

Kite.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus : 
My  brother,  Well-bred,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  ; 
Of  late,  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was, 
And  greatly  alter'd  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 
Ne'er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him  : 
Metiiought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a  fashion ? 
So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage, 
And  what  was  chief,  it  show'd  not  borrow'd 

in  him,. 

But  all  he  did,  became  him  as  his  own, 
And  seem'd  as  perfect,  proper,  and  possess'd, 
As  breath  with  life,  or  colour  with  the  blood  : 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular. 
So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace, 
And  he  himself  withal  so  far  fallen  off 
From  that  fiist  place,  as  scarce  no  note  re 
mains, 

To  tell  men's  judgments  where  he  lately  stood. 
He's  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect; 
Forgetful  of  his  friends,  and  not  content 
To  stale  himself  in  all  societies, 
He  makes  my  house  here,  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
Fur  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot  ; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew, 
He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  theii  Lours 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests  : 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night  by 

night, 
Control  my  servants ;  and  indeed  what  cot ! 

Dow.  'Sdains,  I  know  not  what  I  should 
say  to  him  i'  the  whole  world  !  He  values  me 
at  a  cracked  three-farthings,  for  ought  I  see. 
It  will  never  out  o'  the  flesh  that's  bred  i'  the 
bone !  I  have  told  him  enough,  one  would 
think,  if  that  would  serve.  Well;  he  knows 
what  to  trust  to,  'fore  George.  Let  him  spend 
and  spend,  and  domineer  till  his  heart  ache; 
an'  he  think  to  be  relieved  by  me,  when  he  is 
got  into  one  o'  your  city-pounds,  the  counters, 
he  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  i'  faith,  and 
claps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  roan's  door.  I'll  lay 
my  hand  o'  my  half-penny,  ere  I  part  with't, 
to  fetch  him  out,  I'll  assure  him. 

Kite.  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble 
you  thus. 

Dow.  'Sdeath,  he  made  me — I  coiild  eat  my 
very  spur-leathers  for  anger !  But,  why  are  you 
so  tauie  ?  Why  do  not  you  speak  to  him,  and 
tell  him  how  he  disquiets  your  house  ? 

Kile.    O,  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dis 
suade,  brother ; 

But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it> 
Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance), 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense 
And  savour  lesjs  of  stomach,  or  of  passion. 
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You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority : 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least, 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect, 
Heap  worse  on  ill,  make  up  a  pile  of  hatred, 
Timt,  in  the  rearing,  would   come    tott'ring 

down, 

'And,  in  tlie  ruin,  bury  all  our  love. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother,  if  1  should  speak, 
"He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour, 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him, 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  upon  him, 
"Whilst  tliey,  Sir,  to  relieve  him  m  the  (able, 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every  ^word, 
Gesture,  or  look,  1  use;  mock  me  all  o'er; 
And,  out  of  their  impetuous  rioting  phant'sies, 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  thiak  you  ?    Marry 

this : 

They  would  give  out,  because  my  wife- is  fair, 
Myself  but  newly  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house, 
That  I  were  jealous!     Nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
That  they  would  say.     And  how  that  I  had 

quarrelled 

My  brother,  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 

Dow.  Mass,  perhaps  so  :  they're  like  enough 
to  do  it. 
Kite..  Brother,  they  would,  believe  it :    so 

should  I, 

Like  one  of  these  penurious  quack-salvers, 
But  set  the  bills  up  to  mine  own  disgrace, 
And  try  experiments  upon  myself; 
Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation  and  good  name. — 

Enter  MATTHEW  And%Q^ADiL. 

Mnt.  I  will  speak  to  him — 

Bob.  Speak  to  him  !  Away  !  by  the  foot  of 
Pharaoh,  you  shall  not ;  you  shall  not  do  him 
that  grace. 

Kite.  What's  the  matter,  Sirs  ? 

Rob.  The  time  of  day,  to  you,  gentlemen  o' 
the  house.     Is  Mr.  Well-bred  stirring? 
.     DOM?.   How  then  ?  what  should  he  do? 
.     Bob.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you  :  is 
he  within,  Sir? 

Kite.  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night, 
-Sir,  1  assure  you. 

Dow.  Why,  do  you  hear?  you  ! 

Bob.  The  gentleman-citizen  hath  satisfied 
me,  I'll  talk  to  no  scavenger. 

[Exeunt  BOB.  and  MAT. 

DOM?.  How,  scavenger  !  stay,  Sir,  stay  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  brother  Downright. 

DOM.\  'Heart!  stand  you  away  an'  you  love 
me. 

Kite.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I  pray 
you,  brother ;  good  faith  you  shall  not :  I  will 
overrule  you. 

Dow.  Ha  !  scavenger  !  Well,  go  to,  I  say 
little  :  but  by  this  good  day  (God  forgive  me  i 
should  swear)  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say  I  am  the 
rankest  coward  ever  lived.  'Sdains,  an'  I 
swallow  this,  I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword  in  sight 
of  Fleet-street  again,  while  I  live  ;  I'll  sit  in  a 
barn  with  Madge  Howlet,  and  catch  mice  first. 
Scavenger ! 

Kite.  Oh,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus,  never 
think  on't. 

Dow.  These  are  my  brother's  consorts,  these! 
these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking  mates !  he's 
a  gallant,  a  cavaliero  too,  right  hangman  cut! 
Let  me  not  live,  and  I  could  not  liud  in  my 


heart  to  swinge  the  whole  gang  of  'em,  one 
after  another  :  and  begin  with  him  first.  I  am 
grieved  it  should  be  said  he  is  my  brother,  and 
take  these  courses.  Well,  as  he  brews  so  he 
shall  drink,  for  George,  again.  Yet,  he  shall 
hear  ou't,  and  that  tightly  too,  an'  I  live  i' 
faith . 

Kite.   But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension 

then 

Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  o'er  high, 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler  ; 
Hut  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way, 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent. 

Dow.  Ay,  ay,  Jet  me  alone  for  that,  1  war 
rant  you.  [Bell  rings. 

Kite.    How  now  !    Oh,  the  bell  rings    to 

breakfast. 

Brother,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  1  come  ;  I'll  but  give  order 
For  some  despatch  of  business  to  my  servant — 

Dow.  1  will — Scavenger  ! — scavenger ! — 

[Exit. 

Kite.  Well,  tho' my  troubled  spirit's  some 
what  eas'd, 

It's  not  repos'd  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish :  but,  I  must  be  content. 
Howe'er  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world, 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger,  at  a  venture, 
So   Well-bred  had   ne'er   lodg'd   within  my 

house. 

Why't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants  and  young  revellers, 
That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 
Is't  like  that  factious  beauty  will  preserve 
The  public  weal  of  chastity  unshaken, 
When  such  strong  motives  muster,  and  make 

head 

Against  her  single  peace  ?  No,  no.  Beware. 
When  mutual  appetite  doth  meet  to  treat, 
And  spirts  of  one  kind  and  quality 
Come  once  to  parley,  in  the  pride  of  bl&od, 
It  is  no  slow  conspiracy  that  follows. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answered  their  affections,  all  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  me,  but  1  were  a  cuckold  ! 
Marry,  1  hope  they  ha'  not  got  that  start ; 
For  opportunity  hath  balk'd  them  yet, 
And  shall  do  siill,  while  1  have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart 
My  presence  shall  be  as  an  iron-bar, 
'Twixt  the  conspiring  motions  of  desire  : 
Yea,  every  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects, 
Shall  check  occasion,  as  one  doth  his'slave, 
When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription. 

Enter  DAME  KITELY. 

Dame.  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you  fetch 
the  rose-water  above  in   the  closet.    Sweet 
heart,  will  you  come  in  to  breakfast? 

Kite.  An'  she  have  overheard  me  now  ! 

Dame.  I  pray  thee,  good  muss,  we  stay  for 
you. 

Kite.  By  Heaven,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
angels. 

Dame.  What  ails  you,  'sweetheart  ?  are  you 
not  well  ?  Speak,  good  muss. 

Kite.  Troth  my  head  aches  extremely,  on  a 
sudden. 

Dame.  Oh,  the  lord  ! 

Kite.  How  now  !  what ! 

Dame.  Alas,  how  it  burns !  Muss,  keep 
you  warm  ;  good  truth  it  is  this  new  disease  ; 
there's  a  number  are  troubled  withal.  For 
love's  sake,  sweetheart,  come  in,  out  of  the  air. 

Kite.  How  simple  and  how  subtle  are  her 
answers ! 
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A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it ! 
Why  true  !  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to  no 
thing. 

Dame.  I  pray  thee,  good  sweetheart,  come 
in;  the  air  will  do  you  harm,  ia  troth. 

Kite.  I'll  come  to  you,  presently ;  'twill 
away,  I  hope. 

Dame.  Pray  Heaven  it  do.  [Exit. 

Kite.   A  new  disease  !   I  know  not,  new  or 

old, 

But  it  may  well  be  call'd  poor  mortals'  plague  : 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.    First,  it  begins 
Solely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy, 
Filling  her  seat  with  sucu  pestiferous  air 
As  soon    corrupts    the  judgment,  and  from 

thence 

Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory ; 
Still  to  eacli  other  giving  the  infection, 
Which,  as  a  subtile  vapour,  spreads  itself 
Confusedly  through  every  sensive  part, 
Till  not  a  thought,  or  motion  in  the  mind, 
Be  free  from  the  black  poison  of  suspect. 
Ah,  but  what  misery  it  is  to  know  this  ! 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  direction 
In  such  extremes !    Well,  I  will  once  more 

strive, 

In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  oil',  that  thus  shakes  me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.—Moorfields. 
Enter  BRAIN-WORM,  disguised  like  a  Soldier. 

Brain.  'Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to 
see  myself  translated  thus.  Now  I  must  create 
an  intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my  present  pro 
fession  loses  the  grace ;  and  yet  the  lie  to  a 
man  of  my  coat  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the 
Fico.  O,  Sir,  it  holds  for  good  polity  ever,  to 
have  that  outwardly,  in  vilest  estimation  that 
inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us.  So  much  for  my 
borrowed  shape.  Well,  the  truth  is,  my  old 
master  intends  to  follow  my  young,  dry-foot, 
over  Muorfields  to  London  this  morning  :  now 
I,  knowing  of  this  hunting  match,  or  rather 
conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate  with  my  young 
master,  (for  so  must  we  that  are  blue-waiters, 
and  men  of  hope  and  service  do)  have  got  me 
afore  in  this  disguise,  determining  here  to  lie 
in  ambuscade,  and  intercept  him  in  the  mid 
way.  If  I  can  but  get  his  cloak,  his  purse,  his 
hat,  nay,  any  thing  to  cut  him  off,  lhat  is,  to 
stay  his  journey — Veni,  vidi,  vici,  1  may  say 
with  captain  Ca-sar;  I  am  made  for  ever, 
i*  faith.  Well,  now  must  1  practise  to  get  the 
'  rue  garb  of  one  of  those  lance  knights,  my 

rm  here,  and  my Young  master  !  and  his 

cousin  Mr.  Stephen^  as  I  am  a  true  counterfeit 
man  of  war,  and  no  soldier !  [Retires. 

Enter  ED.  KNO'WELL  and  MASTER  STEPHEN. 

E.  Kno.  So,  Sir,  and  how  then,  coz  ? 

Steph.  'Sfoot,  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 

E.  Kno.  How!  lost  your  purse!  Where? 
When  had  you  it  ? 

Steph.  I  cannot  tell  :  stay. 

Brain.  'Slid,  1  am  afraid  they  will  know  me, 
would  I  could  get  by  them  !  [Aside. 

E.  Kno.  What?  ha'  you  it? 

Steph.  No,  I  think  I  was  bewitched,  I— 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss,  hang  it, 
let  it  go. 

Steph.  Oh,  it's  here— No,  an'  it  had  been 
lost,  I  had  not  cared,  butfor  a  jet-ring  Mistress 
Mary  sent  me. 


E.  Kno.  A  jet-ring  !  on,  the  poesy,  the 
poesy ! 

Steph.  Fine,  i'  faith  !  Though  fancy  sleep,  my 
lore  is  deep ;  meaning  that  though  L  did  not 
fancy  her,  yet  she  loved  me  dearly. 

E.  Kno.  Most  excellent ! 

Steph.  And  then  1  sent  her  another,  and  my 
poesy  was,  The  deeper  the  sweeter,  I'll  be  judged 
ly  St.  Peter. 

E.  Kno.  How  by  St.  Peter  ?  I  do  not  con 
ceive  that. 

Steph.  Marry,  St.  Peter,  to  make  up  the 
metre. 

£.  Kno.  well,  there  the  saint  was  your  good 
patron  ;  he  helped  you  at  your  need  :  thank 
him,  thank  him. 

Brain.  I  cannot  take  leave  on  'em  so  ;  I  will 
venture,  come  what  will.  [Aside.] — Gentle 
men,  please  you  change  a  few  crowns,  for  a 
very  excellent  good  blade,  here  ?  1  am  a  poor 
gentleman,  a  soldier,  that,  in  the  better  state 
of  my  fortunes,  scorned  so  mean  a  refuge,  but 
now  it  is  the  humour  of  necessity  to  have  it  so. 
You  seem  to  be,  gentlemen,  well  affected  to 
martial  men,  else  1  should  rather  die  with  si 
lence  than  live  with  shame  :  however,  vouch 
safe  to  remember,  it  is  my  want  speaks,  not 
myselfc  This  condition  agrees  not  with  my 
spirit. 

E.  Kno.  Where  hast  thou  served  ? 

Brain.  May  it  please  you,  Sir,  in  all  the  late 
wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  IJalmaria,  Po 
land  ;  where  not,  Sir?  I  have  been  a  poor 
servitor  by  sea  and  land,  any  time  these  four 
teen  years,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
best  commanders  in  Christendom.  I  was  twice 
shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo,  once  at  the  relief 
of  Vienna;  I  have  been  at  Marseilles,  Naples, 
and  the  Adriatic  gulf;  a  gentleman-slave  ia 
the  galleys  thrice,  where  I  was  most  danger 
ously  shot  in  the  head,  through  both  the  thighs : 
and  yet,  being  thus  maimed,  I  am  void  of  main 
tenance;  nothing  left  me  but  my  scars,  the 
noted  marks  of  my  resolution. 

Steph.  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier, friend ? 

Brain.  Generous  Sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  own 
judgment;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me  what 
you  please. 

Steph.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
friend  :  but  what  though?  1  pray  you  say, 
what  would  you  ask  ? 

Brain.  1  assure  you  the  blade  may  become 
the  side  or  thigh  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

E.  Kno.  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Steph.  Nay,  and't  be  mine,  it  shall  nave  a 
velvet  scabbard,  coz,  that's  flat ;  I'd  not  wear 
it  as  'tis,  an*  you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brain.  At  your  worship's  pleasure,  Sir  ;  nay, 
it  is  a  most  pure  Toledo. 

Steph.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard  ;  but 
tell  me  what  shall  1  give  you  for  it  ?  An*  it 
had  a  silver  hilt 

E.  Kno.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  buy  it ; 
hold,  there's  a  shilling,  fellow,  take  thy  ra 
pier.  « 

Steph.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because 
you  say  so  ;  and  there's  another  shilling,  fel 
low  :  I  scorn  to  be  outbidden.  What,  shall  I 
walk  with  a  cudgel,  like  a  higgin-bottom,  and 
may  have  a  rapier  for  money. 

E.  Kno.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Steph.  Tut,  I'll  buy  this  i'  the  field,  so  I 
will ;  1  have  a  mind  to't,  because  'tis  a:  field 
rapier.  Tell  me  your  lowest  price. 

E.  Kno.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Steph.  By  this  money  but  I  will,  though  J 
give  more  than  'tis  worth , 
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E.  Kno.  Come  away,  you  are  a  fool. 

Steph.  Friend,  I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted 
but  I'll  have  it  for  that  word's  sake.    Follow 
me  for  your  money. 

Brain.   At  your  service,  Sir.  [Exeunt 

Enter  RNO'WELL. 

Kno.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this 

letter 

Sent  to  my  son  ;  nor  leave  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youtli 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
When  I  was  young,  he  liv'd  not  in  the  stews 
Durst  have  conceived  a  scorn,  and  utter'd  it, 
On  a  gray  head  :  age  was  authority 
Against  a  buffoon;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
But  now  we  are  fall'n  ;  youth  from  their  fear, 
And  age  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  exam 
ple,  [parents, 
Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  first,  even 
That  did  destroy  the  hopes  in  our  own  chil 
dren  ; 

Or  they  not  learn'd  our  vices  in  their  cradles, 
And  suck'd  in  our  ill  customs  with  their  milk  ; 
Ere  all  their  teeth  be  born,  or  thev  can  spenk, 
"We  make  their  palates  cunning  !  The -first 
words  pests. 

We  form   their  tongues  w'th,  are  licentious 
Can  it.  call    whore,  cry  bastard  ;     O,   then 
kiss  it ;  [ling  ! 

A  witty  child  !   Can't  swear  ;  the  father's  rlar- 


Nay,  rather  than't  shall 
[it! 


Give  it  two  plums. 

learn 

No  bawdy  song,  the  mother  herself  will  teach 
But  this  is  in  the  infancy  ; 
When  it  puts  on  the  breeches, 
It  will  put  off  all  this.     Ay,  it  is  like ; 
When  it  is  gone  into  the  bone  already  ! 
No,  no  :  this  dye  goes  deeper  than  the  coat, 
Or  shirt,  or  skin  ;  it  stains  unto  the  liver 
And  heart  in  some  :  and  rather  that  it  should 

not, 

Note  what  we  fathers  do  ;  look  how  we  live  ; 
What  mistresses  we  keep  ;  at  what  expense  ; 
And  teach  them  all  bad  ways  to  buy  affliction  j 
Well,  I  thank  Heav'n,  I  never  yet  was  he, 
That  travell'd  with  my  son  before  sixteen, 
To  show  him  the  Venetian  courtezans, 
Nor  read  the  grammar  of  cheating  I  had  made 
To  my  sharp  boy  at  twelve  ;  repeating  still 
The  rule,  get  money,  still  get  money,  boy, 
No  matter  by  what  means. 
These  are      the    trades  of  fathers  now.  How 
ever 

My  sen,  I  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents ;  which 

are  strong 

And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 
But  let  the  house  at  home  be  ne'er  so  clean 
Swept,  or  kept  sweet  from  filth 
If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  riot  and  misrule,  'tis  worth  a  fear. 
Nor  is  the  danger  of  conversing  less 
Than  all  that  I  have  mentioned  of  example. 

Enter  BRAIN -WORM. 

Brain.  My  master  !  Nay,  faith  have  at  you  ; 
I  am  flesh'd  now,  I  have  sped  so  well  ;  though 
I  niust  attack  you  in  a  different  way.  Worship 
ful  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  respect  the  state  of  a 
poor  soldier  !  1  am  ashamed  of  this  base  course 
of  life,  (God's  my  comfort,)  but  extremity  pro 
vokes  me  to't :  what  remedy  ? 

Kno.  I  have  not  for  you  now. 


Brain.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gen 
tleman,  it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me ,  but 
only  to  preserve  manhood,  I  protest  to  you,  a 
man  I  have  been,  a  man  I  may  be,  by  your 
sweet  bounty. 

Kno.  Pr  ythe,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 
Brain.  Good  Sir,  by  that  hand  you  must  do 
the  part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending  a  poor 
soldier  the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer,  a  matter 
of  small  value  ;  the  King  of  Heaven  shall  pay 
you,  and  1  shall  rest  thankful :  sweet  worship-— 
Kno.  Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate — 
Brain.  Oh,  tender  Sir,  need  will  have  his 
course:  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use  !  Well, 
the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have  abated 
me  so  much.  [He  weeps.]  It's  hard,  when  a 
man  hath  served  in  his  prince's  cause,  and  be 
thus— Honourable  worship,  Jet  me  derive  a 
small  piece  of  silver  from  you,  it  shall  not  be 
given  in  the  course  of  time.  By  this  good 
ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
night  for  a  poor  supper;  I  had  suck'd  the  hilts 
long  before,  I  am  a  pagan,  else :  sweet  hon 
our. 

Kno.    Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some 

wonder, 

To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence, 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 
Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid  base  ! 
Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg  ; 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 
Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 
Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 
Or  honest  labour:  nay,  what  can  I  name, 
But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg? 
But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 
As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in, 
Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 
Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 
Now,  afore  me,  whate'er  he  be  that  should 
Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality, 
While  thou  insist  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 
I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his. 

Brain.  Faith,  Sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some 
other  course,  if  so — 

Kno.  Ay,  you'll  gladly  find  it,  but  you  will 
not  seek  it. 

Brain.  Alas  !  Sir,  where  should  a  man  seek? 
[n  the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in  these 
days,  but — and  for  service,  would  it  were  as 
soon  purchased  as  wished  for,  (the  air's  my 
comfort)  I  know  what  I  would  say — 

Kno.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Brain.  Please  you,  Fitz-Sword,  Sir* 
r  Kno.  Fitz-Sword, 

Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just   an«i ''' 
true? 

Brain.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a  sol 
dier — 

Kno.  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  those  affected 

oaths ! 

Speak  plainly,  man  :  what  think'st  thou    of 
my  words  ? 

Brain.  Nothing,  Sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes 
were  as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  hon 
est 

Kno.  Well,  follow  me ;  I'll  prove  thee,  if 
hy  deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 


Brain.  Yes,  Sir  straight;  I'll  but  garter  my 
toose.  Oh,  that  my  belly  were  hooped  now, 
"or  I  am  ready  to  burst  with  laughing.  Never 
«  as  a  bottle  or  bag-wipe  fuller.  'Slid  !  was 
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there  ever  seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray 
himself  thus  ?  Now  I  shall  be  possessed  of  all 
his  counsels  !  and  by  that  conduct  my  young 
master.  Well,  he  is  resolved  to  prove  my  hon 
esty  ;  faith,  and  I  am  resolved  to  prove  his 
patience.  Oh,  I  shall  abuse  him  intolerably  ! 
This  small  piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean 
out  of  love  with  the  soldier  for  ever.  He  will 
never  come  within  the  sight  of  a  red  coat,  or  a 
musquet-rest  again.  It's  no  matter,  let  the 
world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  I  cannot 
give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant.  Why,  tiiis  is 
better  than  to  have  staid  his  journey  !  Well, 
I'll  follow  him.  Oh,  how  I  long  tu  be  em 
ployed  ! 

With  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many 

an  oath, 

I'll  follow  son  and  sire,  and  serve  7em  both. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  L—StocJcs-Market. 
Enter  MATTHEW,  WELL-BRED,  and  BOBADIL. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith,  Sir !  we  were  at  your  lodg 
ing  to  seek  you  too. 

Welt;  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Sob..  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much. 

Well.  Who?  My  brother,  Down-right? 

Hob.  He.  Mr.  Well-bred,  1  know  not  in 
what  kinfB  you  hold  me  :  but  let  me  say  to  you 
this:  assure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so  much 
out  of  the  sunshine  of  reputation  to  throw  the 
least  beam  of  regard  upon  such  a 

Well.  Sir,  1  must  hear  no  ill-words  of  my 
brother. 

Bob.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing  to 
be  saved  about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gentle 
man-like  part — • 

Well.  Good  captain,  [Faces  about.']  to  some 
other  discourse. 

Bob.  With  \ojur  leave,  Sir,  an'  there  were  no 
more  men  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
should  not  fancy  him,  by  St.  George. 

Mat.  Troth,  nor  I ;  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut,  I 
know  not  how  :  he  doth  not  carry  himself  like 
a  g-entleman  of  fashion — 

Well.  Oh,  Mr.  Matthew,  that's  a  grace  pe 
culiar  but  to  a  few,  quos  esquus  amavit  Jupi- 

Mat.  I  understand  you,  Sir. 
Enter  YOUNG  KNO'WELL  and  STEPHEN. 

Well.  No  question  you  do,  or  you  do  not, 
Sir!  Ned  !  by  my  soul,  welcome  !  How  dost 
thou,  sweet  spirit,  my  genius?  'Slid  I  shall 
love  Apollo,  and  the  mad  Thespian  girls,  the 
better  while  I  live  for  this,  my  dear  fury.  Now 
I  see  there's  some  love  in  thee  !  Sirrah,  these 
be  the  two  I  wrote  to  thee  of.  Nay,  what  a 
drowsy  humour  is  this  now  ?  Why  dost  thou 
not  speak? 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  gallant :  you 
sent  me  a  rare  letter. 

Well.  Why,  was't  not  rare  ? 

E.  Kno.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  never  guil 
ty  of  reading  the  like.  Match  it  in  all  Pliny's 
epistles  and  I'll  have  my  judgment  burned  in 
the  ear  for  a  rogue  :  make  much  of  thy  vein, 
for  it  is  inimitable.  But  I  marvel  what  camel 
it  was  that  had  the  carriage  of  it,  for  doubt 
less  he  was  no  ordinary  beast  that  brought  it. 

Well.  Why  ? 

E.  Kno.  Why,  sayegt  thou  ?  Why;  dost  thou 


think  that  aoy  reasonable  creature,  especially 
in  the  morning,  the  sober  time  of  the  day  too, 
could  have  mistaken  my  father  for  me? 

Well.  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

E.  Kno.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn  i 
to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on't  now  ;  but  I'll  assure 
you,  my  father  had  the  full  view  o'  your  flour 
ishing  style,  before  I  saw  it. 

Well.  What  a  dull  slave  w  as  this  !  But,  sir 
rah,  what  said  he  to  it,  i 'faith  ? 

E.  Kno,  Nay,  1  know  not  what  he  said  :  but 
I  have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 

Well.  What,  what? 

E.  Kno.  Marry,  that  thou  art  some  strange, 
dissolute  young  fellow,  and  I  not  a  grain  or 
two  better,  for  keeping  thee  company. 

Well.  Tut,  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  in 
her  last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But, 
sirrah,  I  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  my  two 
hang-byshere  ;  thou  wilt  lake  exceeding  pleas 
ure  in  'em,  if  thou  hearest  'em  once  go :  my 
wind  instruments.  I'll  wind 'em  up — But  what 
strange  piece  of  silence  is  this !  The  sign  of 
the  dumb  man. 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  Sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one 
that  may  make  your  music  the  fuller,  an'  he 
please  ;  he  has  his  humour,  Sir. 

Well.  Oh,  what  is't,  whatis't? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judgment, 
nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare  your 
apprehension.  I'll  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of 
your  search,  if  you  can  take  him  so. 

Well.  Well,  Captain  Bobadil,  Mr.  Matthew, 
I  pray  you  know  this  gentleman  here ;  he  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  one  that  will  deserve  your 
affection.  I  know  not  jour  name,  Sir,  but 
shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  reader  me 
more  familiar  to  you. 

Steph.  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  Sir;  I  ana 
this  gentleman's  own  cousin,  Sir  ;  his  father  is 
mine  uncle,  Sir ;  I  am  somewhat  melancholy, 
but  you  shall  command  me,  Sir,  in  whatsoever 
is  incident  to  a  gentleman. 

Bob.  Sir,  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  gen 
eral  man;  but  for  Mr.  Well-bred's  sake 
(you  may  embrace  it  at  what  height  of  favour 
you  please)  I  do  communicate  with  you  ;  and 
conceive  you  to  be  a  gentleman  of  some  parts. 
I  love  few  words. 

*  E.  Kno.  And  I  fewer,  Sir.  I  have  scarce 
enow  to  thank  you. 

Mat .  But  are  you  indeed,  Sir,  so  given  to  it  ? 
[To  STEPHEN. 

Steph.  Ay,  truly,  Sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to 
melancholy. 

Mat.  Oh,  it's  your  only  fine  humour,  Sir ; 
your  true  melancholy  breeds  you  perfect  fine 
wit,  Sir  :  I  am  melancholy  myself  divers  titties, 
Sir  ;  and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take  a  pen  and 
paper  presently,  and  overflow  you  half  a 
score  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

Stcph.  Cousin,  it  is  well ;  am  1  melancholy 
enough  ? 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  ay,  excellent ! 

Well.  Captain  Bobadil,  why  muse  you  so  ? 

E.  Kno.  He  is  melancholy  too. 

Bob.  Faith,  Sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  service  was  performed,  to 
morrow,  being  St.  Mark's  day,  shall  be  some 
ten  years  now. 

E.  Kno.  In  what  place,  captain  ? 

Bob.  Why,  at  the  beleaguering  of  Strigoni- 
um.  where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven  hun 
dred-,  resolute  gentlemen,  as  any  were  in  Eu 
rope,  lost  their  lives  upon  the  breach.  I'll 
tell  y  HI,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the 
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best  leiguer,  that  ever  I  beheld  with  these 
eyes,  except  the  taking  of — what  do  you  call 
it,  last  year,  by  the  Genoese  ;  but  that  (of  all 
others)  was  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  ex 
ploit  that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  1  first 
bore  arms  before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Steph.  'So  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could 
swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman. 

E.  Kno.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both,  it 
seems  ;  at  Strigonium,  and  what  do  yuu  call't? 

Bob.  Oh,  lord,  Sir!  by  St.  George,  I  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  the  breach  ;  and  had 
I  not  effected  it  with  resolution,  1  had  been 
slain,  if!  had  had  a  million  of  lives. 
,  £.  Kno.  'Twas  a  pity  you  had  not  ten ;  a 
cat's,  and  your  own,  i'faith.  But  was  it  pos 
sible  ? 

Mat.  Pray  you,  mark  this  discourse,  Sir. 

Steph.  So  1  do. 

Bob.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation,  'tis 
true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

E.  Kno.  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack 
first. 

Bob.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  Sir:  they 
had  planted  me  three  demi-culverins,  just  in 
the  mouth  of  the  breach  :  now,  Sir,  as  we  were 
to  give  on,  their  master  gunner  (a  man  of  no 
mean  skill  and  mark,  you  must  think)  confronts 
me  with  his  linstock,  ready  to  give  fire:  I  spy 
ing  his  intendment,  discharged  my  petriunel 
in  his  bosom,  and  with  these  single  arms,  my 
poor  rapier,  ran  violently  upon  the  Moors  that 
guarded  the  ordnance,  and  put  them  all  pell- 
mell  to  the  sword. 

Well.  To  the  sword  !  to  the  rapier,  captain ! 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed, 
Sir  !  but  did  you  all  this,  captain,  without 
hurting  your  blade  ? 

Bob.  Without  any  impeach  o'  earth  you 
shall  perceive,  Sir.  It  is  the  most  fortunate 
weapon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's 
thigh.  Shall  I  tell  you,  Sir?  You  talk  of 
Morglay,  Excalibur,  Durindana,  or  so?  Tut, 
I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of  'em  ;  1 
know  the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and  therefore  1 
dare  the  bolder  maintain  it. 

Steph.  I  marvel  whether  it  be  a  Toledo,  or 
no. 

Bob.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure  you, 
Sir. 

Steph.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his,  here. 

Mat.  Pray  you,  let's  see,  Sir.  Yes,  faith,  it 
is! 

Bob.  This,  a  Toledo  !  pish ! 

Sttph.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain  ? 

Bob.  A  Fleming  by  Heaven  !  I'll  bay  them 
for  a  guilder  a  piece,  an'  I  would  have  a  thou 
sand  of  them. 

E.  Kno.  How  say  you,  cousin  ?  I  told  you 
thus  much. 

Well.  Where  bought  you  it,  Mr.  Stephen  ? 

Steph.  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier  (a  hun 
dred  of  lice  go  with  him)  he  swore  it  was  a 
Toledo. 

Bob.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Mat.  Mass,  I  think  it  be,  indeed !  now  I 
look  on't  better. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on't,  the 
worse.  Put  it  up,  put  it  up! 

Steph.  Well,  1  will  put  it  up,  but  by— (I  ha' 
forgot  the  captain's  oath,  I  thought  to  have 
sworn  by  it)  an  e'er  1  meet  him — 

Well.  (),  'tis  past  help  now,  Sir;  you  must 
ha'  patience. 

Steph.  Whoreson,  cony-catching  rascal  !  I 
could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 


E.  Kno.  A  sign  of  good  digestion ;  you  have 
an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Stej.h.  A  stomach  !  I  would  I  had  him  here, 
you  should  see  an'  I  had  a  stomach. 

Well.  It's  better  as 'tis.  Coiae,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  go  ? 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM. 

E.  Kno.  A  miracle,  cousin  !  look  here  !  look 
here ! 

Steph.  O,  god'slid,  by  your  leave,  do  you 
know  me,  Sir  ? 

Brain.  Ay,  Sir  I  know  you  by  sight/' 

Steph.  Yon  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not? 

Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  Sir. 

Steph.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha? 

Brain.  True,  1  did  so. 

Steph.  But  it  is  none  ! 

Brain.  No,  Sir,  1  confess  it  is  none. 

Sleph.  Do  you  confess  it?  Gentlemen,  bear 
witness  he  has  confessed  it.  By  God's  will  an' 
you  hud  not  confessed  it 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

Steph.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

Well.  Why,  you  have,  done  like  a  gentle 
man,  he  has  confessed  it,  what  would  you 
more  ? 

Steph.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal,  un 
der  his  favour,  do  you  see. 

E.  Kno.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under 
favour.  Pretty  piece  of  civiliiy !  Sirrah,  how 
dost  like  him  ? 

Well.  Oh,  it's  a  most  precious  fool,  make 
much  on  him.  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
more  happily  than  a  drum  ;  for  every  one  may 
play  upon  him. 

E.  Kno.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were  far 
the  fitter. 

Brain.  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  1 

E.  Kno.  With  me,  Sir?  You  have  not  an 
other  Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you  ? 

Brain.  You  are  conceited,  Sir ;  your  name  is 
Mr.  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it  ?  - 

E.  Kno.  You  are  i'  the  right.  You  mean 
not  to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you? 

Brain.  No,  Sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

E.  Kno.  Of  as  bare  coat,  though !  Well, 
say.  Sir  ! 

Brain.  Faith,  Sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  to  the 
drum  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  this  smoky 
varnish  being  washed,  off,  and  three  or  four 
patches  removed,  I  appear  your  worship's  in 
reversion,  after  the  decease  of  your  good  fa 
ther— Brain-worm. 

E.  Kno.  Brain-worm  !  'Slight,  what  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this 
shape? 

Brain.  The  breath  o'  your  letter,  Sir,  this 
morning  :  the  same  that  blew  you  to  the  wind 
mill,  and  your  father  after  you. 

E.  Kno.  My  father  ! 

Brain.  Nay,  never  start ;  'tis  true ;  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as  you 
would  do  a  hare  i'  the  snow. 

E.  Kno.  Sirrah,  Well-bred,  what  shall  we 
do,  sirrah  ?  My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 
Well  Thy  father !  Where  is  he  ? 

Brain.  At  Justice  Clement's  house,  here,  in 
Coleman-street,  where  he  but  stays  my  return ; 

and  then 

Wdl.  Who's  this?  Brain-worm? 

Brain.  The  same,  Sir. 

Well.  Why,  how,  i'  the  name  of  wit,  comest 
thou  transmuted  thus  ? 

Brain.  Faith,  a  device  !  a  device  !  Nay,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding 
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the  danger,  stand  not  here,  withdraw,  and  I'll  \ 
tell  you  all. 
E.  Kno.  Come,  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—The  Warehouse. 
Enter  KITELV  and  CASH. 

Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas  ?  Did  you  speak 
with  him  ? 

Cash.  He  will  expect  you,  Sir,  within  this 
half  hour. 

Kite.  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you 
tell? 

Cash.  Yes,  Sir,  the  money  was  brought  in 
last  night. 

Kite.  O,  that's  well :  fetch  me  my  cloak,  my 

cloak. 

Stay,  let  me  see,  an  hour  to  go  and  come  ; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least ;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  despatch  him, 
Or  very  near :  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours !   ha !    things,  never  dream'd   of 

yet, 

May  be  contrived,  ay,  and  effected  too, 
In  two  hours'  absence.     Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours  !     No,  fleering  opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subilety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robbed, 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
And  shows  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies  ? 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 
When    leaden    sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's 

eyes? 

I  will  not  go.    Business,  go  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no ;  you  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open  ! 
You  must  be  then  kept  up  close,  and  well 

watch'd  ; 

For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quick-sand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter  !     He  that  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false.     I  will  not  go. 
The  dangers  are  too  many.    I  am  resolv'd  for 

that. 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again.    Yet  stay.    Yet  do, 

too. 
I  will  defer  going  on  all  occasions. 

Cash.  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,    will  be 
there  with  the  bonds. 

Kite.  That's  true  !  fool  on  me  !  I  had  clean 
forgot  it !  I  must  go.     What's  o'clock? 

Cash.  Exchange  time,  Sir. 

Kite.  Heart,  then  will  Well-bred  presently 

be  here  too, 

With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave,  if  I  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resolve. 
My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
Wherein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands, 
Filling  up   time;    but  then  are   turn'd    and 

turn'd ; 

So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon. 
And  less  to  put  in  act.    It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  build  upon  his  secrecy, 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.    Thomas  ! 

Cash.  Sir. 

Kite.  Yet  now,  I  have  bethought  too,  I  will 

not 
—Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 

Cash.  I  think  he  be,  Sir. 

Kite.  But  he'll  prate  too,  there's  no  speech 

of  him. 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'  the  earth  to  Thomas, 


If  I  durst  trust  him ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 

But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him ;  I  were 
gone, 

Lost  i'  my  fame  for  ever :   talk  for  the  ex 
change,  [ent, 

The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  'till  this  pres- 

Doth  promise  no  such  change  !  What  should  I 
fear,  then? 

Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tempt  my  fortune 
once. 

Thomas— you  may  deceive  me,  but  I  hope— 

Your  love  to  ine  is  more — 
Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 

Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  call'd  love,  you  are 

More  than  in  hope,  you  are  possess'd  of  it. 
Kite.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas  ;  gi'  me 
your  hand. 

With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.    I  have, 
Thomas, 

A  secret  to  impart  tc  you — but 

When  once  you  have  it,  1  must  seal  your  lips 

So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas.  [up 

Cash.  Sir,  for  that — 

Kite.  Nay,  hear  me  out.    Think,  I  esteem' 
you,  Thomas, 

When  I  will  let  you  in,  thus  to  my  private. 

It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest, 

Than   thou   art  aware  of,  Thomas.    If  thou 
shouldst 

Reveal  it,  but • 

Cash.  How !  I  reveal  it ! 
Kile.  Nay, 

I   do  Hot  think  thou  wouldst ;   but  if  thou 
shouldst, 

'Twere  a  great  weakness. 
Cash.  A  great  treachery. 

Give  it  no  other  name. 
Kite.  Thou  wilt  not  do't  then  ? 
Cash.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me 

ever. 

Kite.  He  will  not  swear ;  he  has  some  re 
servation, 

Some  conceal'd  purpose,  and  close  meaning, 
sure,  [choose, 

Else  being  urged  so  much,  how  should  he 

But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  ? 

He's  no  fanatic,  I  have  heard  him  swear. 

What  should  I  think  of  it?  Urge  him  again, 

And  by  some  other  way  ?  1  will  do  so.  [Aside. 

Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  sworn  not  to  dis 
close  : 

Yes,  you  did  swear  ! 
Cash.  Not  yet,  Sir,  but  I  will, 

Please  you 

Kite.  No,  Thomas,  1  dare  take  thy  word, 

But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do,  as  thou  think'st 
good ; 

I  am  resolved  without  it,  at  thy  pleasure. 
Cash.  By  my  soul's  safety  then.  Sir,  I  pro 
test 

My  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  of  a 
word, 

Deliver'd  me  in  nature  of  your  trust. 
Kite*  It's  too  much,  these  ceremonies  need 
not; 

1  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 

Thomas,  come  hither,  near;  we  cannot  be 

Too  private  in  this  business.     So  it  is. 

(Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  ven 
ture.) 

I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 

But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is. 

I  will  bethink  me  ere  1  do  proceed. 

Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 

I'll  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-momw. 
Cash.  Sir,  at  yotir  pleasure  ! 
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Kite.   I  will  think.      Give  me  ray  cloak 

And,  Thomas, 

I  pray  you,  search  the  books  'gainst  my  return 
For  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and  Traps. 
Cash.  I  will,  Sir. 
Kite.  And  hear  you,  if  your  mistress's  bro 

ther,  Well-bred, 

Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen, 
Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  biing  m( 

word. 

Cash.  Very  well,  Sir. 
Kite.  To  the  Exchange  ;  do  you  hear? 
Or  here  in  Coleman-street,  to  Justice  Cle 

ment's. 

JForget  it  not,  nor  be  put  of  the  way. 
Cash.  I  will  not,'  Sir. 
Kite.  I  pray  you  have  a  care  on't. 
Or  whether  he  come  or  no,  if  any  other 
Stranger,  or  else,  fail  not  to  s>end  me  word. 
Cash.  I  shall  not,  Sir. 
Kite.  Be't  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it. 
Cash.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 
Kite.  But,  Thomas,  this  is  not  the  secret, 
Thomvis,  I  told  you  of. 

Cash.  No,  Sir,  I  do  suppose  it. 

Kite.  Believe  me  it  is  not 

Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kite.  By  Heaven  !  it  is  not  ;  that's  enough. 

But,  Thomas, 

I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see, 
To  any  creature  living  ;  yet  1  care  not. 
Well,  I  must  hence.    Thomas,  conceive  thus 

much  ; 

It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you  :  I  mean  not  this, 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you.    This  is  nothing, 

this, 
But,    Thomas,    keep  this    from  my  wife,   I 

charge  you. 

Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here, 
No  greater  bell  than'to  be  slave  to  fear.  [Exit. 
Cash.  Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  bur 

ied  here  ! 
Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow, 

take  head  ?  ha  ! 

Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour, 
For  fear  I  sink  !  the  violence  of  the  stream 
Already  hath  transported  me  so  far, 
J  hat  I  can  feel  no  ground  at  all  !     But  soft, 
Here  is  company  :  now  must  I  -          [Exit. 

Enter  WELL-BRED,  EDW.  KNO'WELL,  BRAIN- 
WORM,  BOBADIL,  and  STEPHEN. 

Well.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

E.  Kno.  Ay,  and  our  ignorance  maintained 
it  as  well,  did  it  not? 

Well.  Yes,  faith!  but  was't  possible  thou 
shouldst  not  know  him  ?  I  forgive  Mr.  Stephen 
for  he  is  stupidity  itself. 

E.  Kno.  'Fore  Heaven,  not  I.  He  had  so 
written  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of  your 
poor  infantry,  your  decayed,  ruinous,  worm- 
eaten  gentlemen  of  the  round. 

Well.  Why,  Brain-worm,  who  would  have 
thouglit  ihou  hadst  been  such  an  artificer? 

E.  Kno.  An  artificer  !  an  architect  !  Except 
a  man  had  studied  begging  all  his  life  -time, 
and  been  a  weaver  of  language  from  his  in- 
•CJ1  fortne  clothing  of  it!  I  never  saw  his 

t'st   thou  tllis  coat>  X  mar- 


Brain.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  Sir,  one  of 
the  devil's  near  kinsmen,  a  broker 


Enter  CASH. 

Cash.  Francis !  Martin  !  Ne'er  a  one  to  be 
found  now  ?  What  a  spite's  this  ? 

Well.  How  now,  Thomas,  is  my  brother 
Kitely  within  ? 

Cash.  No,  Sir ;  my  master  went  forth  e'en 
now  ;  but  Master  Downright  is  within.  Cob .' 
what  Cob  !  Is  he  gone  too  ? 

Well.  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas 
canst  thou  tell  ? 

Cash.  I  know  not ;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I 
think,  Sir.  Cob!  [Exit. 

E.  Kno.  Justice  Clement !    What's  he  ? 

Well.  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  He 
is  a  city  magistrate,  a  justice  here ;  an  -excel 
lent  good  lawyer,  and.  a  great  scholar:  but 
the  only  mad  and  merry  old  fellow  in  Europe ! 
I  showed  you  him  the  other  day. 

E.  Kno.  Oh,  is  that  he?  1  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith  !  and  he  has  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shows  as  if  he  stood  out 
of  the  rank  from  other  men.  I  have  heard 
many  of  his  jests  i'  the  university.  They  say, 
he  will  commit  a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of 
his  horse. 

Well.  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one  shoul 
der,  or  serving  of  God.  Any  thing  indeed,  if 
it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Enter  CASH. 

Cash.  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob!  'Heart!  where 
should  they  be,  trow  ? 

Bob.  Master  Khely's  man,  pr'ythee  vouch 
safe  us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match,  no  time  but  now 
to  vouchsafe?  [Aside.]  Francis  !  Cob  !  [Exit. 

Bob.  Body  of  me  !  Here's  the  remainder  of 
seven  pound  since  yesterday  was  seven-night. 
Tis  your  right  Trinidado  !  Did  you  never  take 
any.  Master  Stephen? 

Steph.  No,  truly,  Sir;  but  I'll  leain  to  take 
t  now,  since  you  commtna  it  so. 

Bob.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation,  for 
what  I  tell  you  the  world  shall  not  reprove.  I 
lave  been  in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb 
jrows,  where  neither  myself,  nor  a  dozen  gen- 
lemen  more,  of  my  kuowiedge,  have  received 
he  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world 
'or  the  space  of  one  and  twenty  weeks,  but 
he  lun;e  of  this  simple  only.  Therefore  it  can 
not  be  but  'tis  most  divine,  especially  jour 
rriuidado.  Your  Nicotian  is  good  too.  I  do 
old  it,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any  prince  in 
Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign  and  precious 
veed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of 
nan. 

E.  Kno.  This  speech  would  have  done  de- 
:ently  in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth. 

Enter  CASH  and  COB. 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the 
middle  of  Coleman-Street. 

Cob.  O,  ho ! 

Bob.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee,  Mas- 
er  Kitely's  man  ? 

Cash.  Here  it  is,  Sir. 

Cob.  By  God's  me !  1  marvel  what  pleasure 

r  felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  to- 

>acco !    it's  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a 

aan,  and  to  till  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers. 

[HOB.  I  eats  him  with  a  cudgel,  MAT.  runs 

ekvay. 

All.  Oh',  good  captain !  hold  !  hold ! 

Bob.  You  base  scullion,  you. 
OM 
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Cash.  Come,  thou  must  need  be  talking  too 
thou'rt  well  enough  served. 

Cob.  Well,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating,  an'  I 
live  1  will  have  justice  for  this. 

Hob.  Do  you  prate  ?  Do  you  murmur  ? 

[BoB.  beats  him  off 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  good  captain,  will  you  regarc 
the  humour  of  a  fool  ? 

,  Bob.  A  whoreson,  filthy  slave,  a  dune- 
worm,  an  excrement !  Body  o'  Caesar,  but  that 
I  scorn  to  let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  I'd  have 
stabbed  him  to  the  earth. 

Well.  Marry,  the  law  forbid,  Sir. 

Bab.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have  done 
it  [Exit. 

Steph.  Oh,  he  swears  admirably  !  By  Pha 
raoh's  foot,  body  of  Caesar  ;  1  shall  never  do  it 
sure  ;  upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St.  George 
no,;,l  ha'n't  the  right  grace. 

Well.  But  soft,  where's  Mr.  Matthew?— 
gone! 

Brain.  No,  Sir  ;  they  went  in  here. 

Well.  O,  let's  follow  them  :  Master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We 
shall  have  the  happiness  to  hear  some  of  his 
poetry  now.  He  never  comes  unfurnish'd. — 
Brain -worm  ! 

Steph.  Brain-worm !  Where  ?  Is  this  Brain 
worm  ? 

E.  Kno.  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it  upon 
your  gentility, 

Steph.  Not  I,  body  of  me  !  by  this  air,  St. 
George,  and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  ! 

Well.  Rare  !  your  cousin's  discourse  is  sim 
ply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

E.  Kno.  'Tis  larded  with  'em.  A  kind  of 
French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come,  let's 
in.  Come,  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  hall  in  JUSTICE  CLEMENT'S 
House. 

Enter  KITELY  and  COB. 

Kite.  Ha !  How  many  are  there  say'st  thou  ? 

Cob.  Marry,  Sir,  your  brother,  Master  Well- 
bred— 

Kite.  Tut,  beside  him :  what  strangers  are 
there,  man  ? 

Cob.  Strangers  !  let  me  see ;  one,  two  j — mass, 
I  know  not  well,  they  are  so  many. 

Kite-  How,  so  many  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  there's  some  five  or  six  of  them,  at 
the  most. 

Kite.  A  swarm,  a  swarm  ! 
Spite  of  the  devil !  how  they  sting  my  head 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large  !— 

But  Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither.  Cob  ? 

Cob.  A  little  while,  Sir. 

Kite.  Didst  thou  come  running  ? 

Cob.  No,  Sir. 

Kite.   Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy 

haste ! 

Bane  to  my  fortunes.  What  meant  I  to  marry  ! 
I,  that  before  was  rank'd  in  such  content, 
My  mind  at  rest  too  in  so  soft  a  peace, 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  thoughts, 
And  now  become  a  slave  ?    What,  never  sigh  ! 
Be  of  good  ch  eer,man,  for  thou  art  a  cuckold. 
'Tis  done,  'tis  done !    Nay,  when  such  flowing 

store, 

Plenty  itself  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 
The  Cornucopia  will  be  mine,  I  know.    But, 

Cob, 

What  entertainment  had  they  ?  I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  wel 
come  !  ha  ? 


Cob.  Like  enough,  Sir ;  yet  I  heard  not  a 
word  of  it. 

Kite.  No  ;  their  lips  were  seal'd  with  kisses, 

and  the  voice, 

Drown'd  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival, 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  them  was't  that  first  kiss'd  my 

wife? 

My  sister,  I  should  say,  my  wife,  alas! 
I  fear  not  her.    Ha  !     Who  was  it,  say'at 
thou! 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  will  you  have  the 
truth  of  it  ? 
.    Kite.  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for 
Bridewell  than  your  worship's  company,  if  I 
saw  any  body  to  be  kissed,  unless  they  would 
have  kissed  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  ware 
house  ;  for  there  I  left  'em  all  at  their  tobacco, 
with  a  pox ! 

Kite.  HowJ  were  they  not  gone  in  then,  ere 
thou  cam'st  ? 

Cob.  O,  no,  Sir  ! 

Kite.  Spite  o'  the  devil !  What  do  I  stay 
here  then  ?  Cob,  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Cob.  Nay,  soft  and  fair,  I  have  eggs  on  the 
spit.  Now  am  1  for  some  five  and  fifty  reasons 
hammering,  hammering  revenge  !  Nay,  an* 
he  had  not  lain  in  my  house, 'twould  never 
have  grieved  me  ;  but,  being  my  guest,  one 
that  I'll  be  sworn  I  loved  and  trusted  ;  and  ha 
to  turn  monster  of  ingratitude  and  strike  his 
lawful  host !  Well,  I  hope  to  raise  up  a  host 
of  fury  for't.  I'll  to  Justice  Clement  for  a 
warrant.  Strike  his  lawful  host !  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.—A  Room  in  KITELY'S  House. 
Enter  DOWNRIGHT  and  DAME  KITELY. 

Dow.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true  ;  and  you'll 
find  it  so  in  the  end. 

Dame.  Alas,  brother,  what  would  you  have 
me  to  do  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  You  see  niy 
brother  brings  'em  in  here,  they  are  his  friends. 

Dow.  His  friends  !  his  friends  !  'Slud  they 
do  nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and  down,  like  a 
sort  of  unlucky  spirits,  and  tempt  him  to  all 
manner  of  villany  that  can  be  thoiiight  of. — 
Well,  by  this  light,  a  little  thing  would  make 
tne  play  the  devil  with  some  of  'em.  And 
'twere  not  more  for  your  husband's  sake  than 
any  thing  else,  I'd  make  the  house  too  hot  for 
;he  best  on  'em.  They  should  say,  and  swear, 
iell  were  broken  loose  ere  they  went  hence.-^ 
But,  by  God's  will,  'tis  nobody's  fault  but 
yours  ;  for  an'  you  had  done  as  you  might  have 
lone,  they  should  have  been  parboiled  and 
mked  too,  every  mother's  son,  ere  they  should 
ia'  come  in,  e'er  a  one  of 'em. 

Dame.  God's  my  life  !  did  you  ever  hear  the 
ike  ?  What  a  strange  roan  is  this  !  Could  I 
teep  out  all  them,  think  you?  1  should  put 
myself  against  half  a  dozen  men,  should  I  ? — 
jood  faith,  you'd  make  the  patient'st  body  in 
he  world  mad  to  hear  you  talk  so  without  any 
icnse  or  reason! 

Enter  MRS.  BRIDGET.  MR.  MATTHEW,  WELL- 
BRED,  STEPHEN,  ED.  KNO'WELL,  BOBADIL, 
and  CASH. 

Bridg.  Servant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  pro«* 

digal 

)f  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 
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Mat.  You  say  well,  mistress ;  and  I  mean 
as  well. 

Dow.  Hey-day,  here  is  stuff! 

Well.  O,  now  stand  close.  Pray  Heaven 
she  can  get  him  to  read  ;  he  should  do  it  of  his 
own  natural  impudence. 

Bridg.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray 
you? 

Mat.  Marry,  an  elegy !  an  elegy !  an  odd 
toy — I'll  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Bridg.  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

Dow.  O,  here's  no  foppery  !  Death  !  I  can 
endure  the  stocks  better. 

E.  Kno.  What  ails  thy  brother?  Can  he 
not  bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad  ? 

Well.  O,  no  ;  a  rhyme  to  him  is  worse  than 
cheese,  or  a  bag-pipe.  But,  mark,  you  lose 
the  protestation. 

Bob.  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the  expec 
tation  of  your  dear  mistress,  and  her  fair  sis 
ter.  Fy,  while  you  live,  avoid  this  prolixity. 

Mat.  I  shall,  Sir. 

Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence, 
Would  Heaven  my  rude  words  had  the  influence 
To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine, 
Then  shouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine. 
[Master  STEPHEN  answers  with  shaking 
his  head.] 

E.  Kno.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a 
bottle,  to  feel  au'  there  be  any  brain  in  it  ! 

Well.  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here?  Verses? 
Pray  you,  let's  see.  Who  made  these  verses  ? 
They  are  excellent  good. 
.  Mat.  O,  Master  Well-bred, 'tis  your  disposi 
tion  to  say  so,  Sir.  They  were  good  i'  the 
morning  ;  I  made  'em  extempore  this  morning. 

Well.  How,  extempore ! 

Mat.  I  would  I  might  be  hanged  else  ;  ask 
Captain  Bobadil.  He  saw  me  write  them  at 
the (pox  on  it)  the  Star  yonder. 

Steph.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentle 
man's  verses  ? 

E.  Kno.  O,  admirable  !  the  best  that  evei  i 
heard,  coz ! 

Steph.  Body  o'  Caesar  !  they  are  admirable  ! 
The  best  that  ever  I  heard,  as  1  am  a  soldier. 

Dow.  I  am  vexed,  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone  of 
me  still !  'Heart,  1  think  they  mean  to  build 
and  breed  here. 

Well.  Sister  Kitely,  I  marvel  you  get  you 
not  a  servant  that  can  rhyme  and  do  tricks  too. 

Dow.  Oh,  monster  !  Impudence  itself, 
tricks  !  Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruffian 
tricks  somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  I  wuss — 
This  is  no  tavern,  nor  drinking-school,  to  vent 
your  exploits  in. 

Well.  How  now  !  whose  cow  has  calved  ? 

Dow.  Marry,  that  has  mine,  Sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter  ;  rll 
tell  you  of  it ;  ay,  Sir,  you  and  your  com 
panions  ;  mend  yourselves,  when  I  ha'  done. 

Well.  My  companions ! 

Dow.  Yes,  Sir,  your  companions,  so  I  say  ; 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you  nor  them  neither,  your 
hang-boys  here.  You  must  have  your  poets, 
and  your  pollings,  your  soldados  and  foola- 
dos,  to  follow  you  up  and  down  the  city,  and 
here  they  must  come  to  domineer  and  swagger. 
Sirrah,  you  ballad-singer  ;  and  slops,  you  fel 
low  there,  get  you  out,  get  you  home  ;  or,  by 
this  steel,  I'll  cut  off  your  ears,  and  that  pres 
ently. 

Well.  'Slight,  stay,  lef  s  see  what  he  dare 
do.  Cut  off  his  ears  !  cut  a  whetstone.  You 
are  an  ass,  do  you  see  ;  touch  any  man  here, 
and,  by  this  hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to  the 
lulls  in  you. 


Dow.  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 
[They  all  draw  and  they  of  the  house  make 

out  to  part  them. 

Dame.  O,  Jesu !  murder  !  Thomas,  Gasper  ! 
Bridg.  Help,  help,  Thomas  ! 
E,  Kno.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 
Bob.  Well,  sirrah  !  you  Holofernes  1  by  my 
hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes  with 
my  rapier,  for  this ;  1  will,  by  this  good  Heaven. 
Nay,  Jet  him  come,  gentlemen,  by  the  body  of 
St.  George,  I'll  not  kill  him. 

[They  offer  to  fight  again,  and  are  parted. 
Cash.  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 
Dow.  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistrel ! 

Enter  KITELY. 
Kite.  Why,  how  now,  what's  the  matter? — 

What's  the  stir  here  ? 

Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  rage. 
My  wife  and  sister,  they're  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas,  where  is  the  knave  ? 
f'as/i.  Here,  Sir. 
Well.    Come,  let's  go ;    this  is  one  of  my 


brother's  ancient  humours,  this. 


[Exit. 


Steph.  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his 
ancient  humour.  [Exit* 

Kite.  Why,  how  now,  brother,  who  entorced 
this  brawl  ? 

Dow.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake-hells,  that  care 
neither  for  God  nor  the  devil.  And  they  must 
come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery,  and 
trash  !  I'll  mar  the  knot  of  'em  ere  I  sleep, 
perhaps  ;  especially  Bob  there ;  he  that's  all 
manner  of  shapes  ;  and  songs  and  sonnets,  his 
fellow.  But  I'll  follow  'em.  [fiarif. 

Bridg.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one  a  civil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  demeaned  himself. 

Kite.  O,  that  was  some  love  of  yours,  sister. 

Bridg.  A  love  of  mine!  I  would  it  were  no 
worse,  brother  !  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner 
than  you  think  for.  [Exit. 

Dame.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very  ex 
cellent  good  parts.  What  a  coil  and  stir  is 
here !  [Exit 

Kite.  Her  love,  by  Heaven !  My  wife's  min 
ion  ! 

Death,  these  phrases  are  intolerable ! 
Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well  ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too   clear.      Thomas,  come 

hither. 
What,  are  they  gone? 

Cash.  Ay,  Sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress,  and  your  sister 

Kite.  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within  ? 

Cash.  No,  Sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 

Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir. 

Kite.  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they 
praised  so,  Thomas  ? 

Cash.  One,  they  call  him  Master  Kno'well, 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  Sir. 

Kile.  Ay,  I  thought  so.    My  mind  gave  me 

as  much. 

I'll  die  but  they  have  hid  him  in  the  house 
Somewhere  ;  I'll  go  and  search.    Go  with  me, 

Thomas, 

Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  a  master. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—Moorfields. 

Enter  E.  KNO'WELL,  WELL-BRED,  and  BRAIN- 
WORM. 

E.  Kno.   Well,  Brain-worm,  perform  this 
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business  happily,  and  thou  mak&st  a  purchase 
of  my  love  tor  ever. 

Well .  riaith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their 
best  faculties  ;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the 
message  to  my  brother ;  for  there's  no  other 
means  to  start  him  out  of  his  house. 

Brain.  I  warrant  you,  Sir,  fear  nothing.  I 
have  a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces  of 
my  phant'sy  by  this  time,  and  put  'cm  in 
true  motion.  What  you  have  possessed  me 
withal,  I'll  discharge  it  amply,  Sir.  Make  it 
no  question.  [Exit. 

Well.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brain-worm. 
Faith,  Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my 
abilities  in  this  device  ? 

E.  Kno.  Troth,  well,  howsoever :  but  it  will 
come  excellent,  if  it  take. 

Well.  Take,  man !  Why,  it  cannot  choose 
but  take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not. 
But  tell  me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  affect  my 
sister  Bridget,  as  thou  pretend'st  ? 

E.  Kno.  Friend,  am  1  worlh  belief? 

Well.  Come,  do  not  protest.  In  faith,  she  is 
a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much  modesty ; 
and  except  I  conceived  very  worthily  of  her, 
thou  shouldst  not  have  her. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  that  I  am  afraid  will  be  a 
question  yet,  whether  1  shall  have  her  or  no. 

Well.  'Slid,  thou  shall  have  her;  by  this 
light  thou  shalt. 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  do  not  swear. 

Well.  By  this  hand  thou  shalt  have  her.  I'll 
go  fetch  her  presently.  'Point  but  where  to 
meet,  and,  as  1  am  an  honest  man,  I'll  bring 
her. 

E.  Kno.  Hold,  hold,  be  temperate. 

Well.  Why,  by what  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

thou  shalt  have  her,  as  I  am— 

E.  Kno.  'Pray  thee  be  at  peace,  I  am  satis 
fied  ;  and  do  believe  thou  wilt  omit  no  offered 
occasion  to  make  my  desires  complete. 

Well.  Thou  shalt  see,  and  know  I  will  not. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  FORMAL  and  KNO'WELL. 

Form.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  Sir? 

Kno.  Ay,  a  knave,  I  took  him  begging  o' 
the  way,  this  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moor- 
fields. 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM. 

O,  here  he  is  !  you  have  made  fair  speed,  be 
lieve  me. 
Where  i'  the  name  of  sloth  could  you  be  thus — 

Brain.  Marry,  peane  be  my  comfort,  where 
I  thought  I  should  have  had  little  comfort  of 
your  worship's  service. 

Kno.  How  so  ? 

Brain.  O,  Sir!  your  coming  to  the  city, 
your  entertainment  of  me,  and  your  sending 
me  to  watch — 'indeed,  all  the  circumstances 
either  of  your  charge,  or  my  employment,  are 
as  open  to  your  son  as  to  yourself. 

Kno.  How  should  that  be !  unless  that  vil 
lain,  Brain-worm, 

Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that  I  strictly  charg'd  him  to  conceal !  'Tis 
so!  t 

Brain.  I  am  partly  o'  that  faith,  'tis  so,  in 
deed. 

Kno.  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be  my 
man? 

Brain.  Nay,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  unless  it 
be  by  the  black  art !  Is  not  your  son  a  scholar, 
Sir? 


Kno.  Yes,  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice :  if  it  were, 
I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him, 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz-sword? 

Brain.  You  should  rather  ask,  where  they 
found  me,  Sir ;  for  I'll  be  sworn  I  was  going 
along  in  the  street,  thinking  nothing,  when  (of 
a  sudden)  a  voice  calls,  Mr.  Kno'well's  man  ; 
another  cries,  soldier;  and  thus,  half  a  dozen 
of 'era,  till  they  had  called  me  within  a  house, 
where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  out  flew  all  their 
rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three  or  four 
score  oaths  to  accompany  'em,  and  all  to  tell 
me,  I  was  a  dead  man,  if  I  did  not  confess 
where  you  were,  and  how  I  was  employed, 
and  about  what,  which,  when  they  could  not 
get  out  of  me  (as  I  protest  they  must  have  dis 
sected  me,  and  made  an  anatomy  of  me  tirst. 
and  so  I  told  'em)  they  locked  me  up  into  a 
room  i'  the  top  of  a  high  house,  whence,  by 
great  miracle,  having  a  light  heart,  I  slid 
down  by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into  the  street, 
and  so  'scaped !  But,  Sir,  thus  much,  I  can  as 
sure  you;  for  I  heard  it  while  1  was  locked 
up ;  there  was  a  great  many  rich  merchants 
and  brave  citizens'  wives  with  'em  at  a  feast, 
and  your  son,  Mr.  Edward,  withdrew  with 
one  of 'em,  and  has  'pointed  to  meet  her  anon, 
at  one  Cob's  house,  a  water-bearer,  that  dwells 
by  the  wall.  Now,  there  your  worship  shall 
be  sure  to  take  him,  for  there  he  preys,  and 
fail  he  will  not. 

Kno.  Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  his  match,  I 

doubt  not. 

Go  thou  along  with  Justice  Clement's  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me.     At  one  Cob's  house, 
saj'st  thou? 

Brain.  Ay,  Sir,  there  you  shall  have  him. 
[Exit  KNO'WELL.]  Yes!  Invisible!  Much 
wench,  or  much  son !  'Slight,  when  he  has  staid 
there  three  or  four  hours,  travelling  with  the 
expectation  of  wonders,  and  at  length  be  de 
livered  of  air!  O,  the  sport  that  I  should 
then  take  to  look  on  him,  if  1  durst.  But  now 
I  mean  to  appear  no  more  before  him  in  this 
shape.  I  have  another  trick  to  act  yet.  Sir,  1 
make  you  stay  somewhat  long. 

Form.  Not  a  whit.  Sir. 

You  have  lately  been  in  the  wars,  Sir,    it 
seems. 

Brain.  Marry  have  I,  Sir,  to  my  loss  and  ex 
pense  of  all,  almost • 

Form.  Troth,  Sir,  1  would  be  glad  to  bestow 
a  bottle  of  wine  o'  you,  if  it  please  you  to  ac 
cept  it 

Brain.  O,  Sir 

Form.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your  ser 
vices  and  your  devices  in  the  wars  ;  they  say 
they  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  those  a 
man  reads  in  the  Roman  histories,  or  sees  at 
Mile-End. 

Brain.  No,  I  assure  you,  Sir;  why  anytime 
when  it  please  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  dis 
course  with  you  all  I  know  ;  and  more  too, 
somewhat. 

Form.  No  better  time  than  now,  Sir.  We'll 
go  to  the  Windmill,  there  we  shall  have  a  cup 
of  neat  grist,  as  we  call  it.  I  pray  you,  Sir, 
let  me  request  you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  I'll  follow  you,  Sir,  and  make  grist 
o'  you,  if  I  have  good  luck.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  MATTHEW,  ED.  KNO'WELL,  BOBADIL, 
and  STEPHEN. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  iiko 
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clown  of  him,  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr. 
Well-bred's  half-brother?  I  think  the  whole 
earth  cannot  show  his  parallel,  by  this  day 
light 

E.  Kno.  We  are  now  speaking  of  him. 
Captain  Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  o' 
you  too. 

Mat.  O,  ay,  Sir !  he  threatened  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

Bob.  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  yon  preven 
tion  this  morning  for  that You  shall  kill 

him  beyond  question,  if  you  be  so  generously 
minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick  ! 
Bob.  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough  to 
your  motion,  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy  !  O, 
it  must  be  done  like  lightning  ;  hey  ! 

\_He  practises  at  a  post. 
Mat.  Rare  captain '. 

Bob.  Tut,  'tis  nothing,  an't  be  not  done  in  a 
— punto ! 

E.  ^Kno.  Captain  did  you  ever  prove  your 
self  upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here  ? 
Mat.  O,  good  Sir  !  yes,  I  hope  he  has. 
Bob.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir.  They  have  as 
saulted  me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them 
together,  as  1  have  walked  alone  in  divers 
skirts  o'  the  town,  where  I  hare  driven  them 
before  me  the  whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the 
open  view  of  all  our  gallants,  pitying  to  hurt 
them,  believe  me.  Yet  all  this  lenity  will  not 
overcome  their  spleen  ;  they  will  be  doing  with 
the  pismire,  raising  a  hill,  a  man  may  spurn 
abroad  with  his  foot  at  pleasure.  By  myself 
I  could  have  slain  them  all,  but  I  delight 
not  in  murder.  I  am  loath  to  bear  any  other 
than  this  bastinado  for  'em ;  yet  i  hold  it  good 
policy  not  to  go  disarmed,  for  though  J  be 
skilful,  I  may  be  oppressed  with  multitudes. 
E.  Kno.  Ay,  believe  me,  may  you,  Sir ;  and, 
in  my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should  sus 
tain  the  loss  by  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Bob.  Alas,  no !  What's  a  peculiar  man  to  a 
nation  ?  Not  seen. 
E.  Kno,  O,  but  your  skill,  Sir ! 
Bob.  Indeed  that  might  be  some  loss :  but 
who  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  by  the 
way  of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a  gen 
tleman,  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  myself: 
but  were  I  known  to  his  majesty,  and  the  lords, 
observe  me,  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
state,  not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  his 
subjects  in  general,  but  to  save  the  one  half, 
nay,  three  parts  of  his  yearly  charge  in  holding 
war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.  And 
how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  ? 

E.  Kno.  Nay,  1  know  not,  nor  can  I  con 
ceive. 

Bob.  Why  thus,  Sir.  I  would  select  nine 
teen  more  to  myself,  throughout  the  land  ; 
gentlemen  they  should  be,  of  -good,  spirit, 
strong  and  able  constitution  ;  1  would  choose 
them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have  ; 
and  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special 
rules,  as  your  Punto,  your  Reverso,  your 
Stoccata,  your  Imbroccata,  your  Passada, 
your  Montanto ;  till  they  could  all  play  very 
near,  or  altogether,  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand 
strong,  we  twenty  would,  come  into  the  field 
the  tenth  of  March,  or  thereabouts;  and  we 
would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they 
could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us !  Well, 
we  would  kill  them  ;  challenge  twenty  more, 
kill  them;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twen 
ty  more,  kill  them  too  ;  and  thus,  would  we 
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kill  i  every  man  his  twenty 
twenty  score  ;  twenty  score,  that's  two  hun 
dred  ;  two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a  thou 
sand  ;  forty  thousand ;  forty  times  five,  five 
times  forty,  two  hundred  days,  kill  them  all 
up  by  computation.  And  this  I  will  venture 
my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to  perform, 
provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood,  that  is, 
civilly  by  the  sword. 

E.  Kno.  Why  are  you  so  sure  of  your  hand, 
captain,  at  all  times  ? 

Bob.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my  repu 
tation  with  you. 

E.  Kno.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downrighf  s 
state  then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth  of 
any  one  street  in  London. 

Bob.  Why,  Sir,  you  mistake  !  If  he  were 
here  now,  by  this  welkin  1  would  not  draw  my 
weapon  on  him !  Let  this  gentleman  do  his 
mind  :  but  I  will  bastinado  him,  by  the  bright 
sun,  wherever  I  meet  him. 

Mat.  Faith  and  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him,  at 
my  distance. 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT,  walking  over  the  stage. 
look  ye  where  he  is; 


1  cannot 


E.  Kno.  God's  so ! 
yonder  he  goes. 

Dow.  What  peevish  luck  have  I 
meet  with  these  bragging  rascals ! 

Bob.  It's  not  he,  is  it  ? 

E.  Kno.  'Yes,  faith,  it  is  he  ! 

Mat.  I'll  be  banged  then,  if  that  were  he. 

E.  Kno.  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 

Steph.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

Bob.  Had  I  tho'ughtit  had  been  he,  he  must 
not  have  gone  so :  but  I  can  hardly  be  induced 


to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 

E.  Kno.  That  I  think,  Sir. 
come  again ! 


But  see,  he  is 


Dow.  O,  Pharaoh's  foot !  Havel  found  you? 
Come,  draw ;  to  your  tools.  Draw,  gipsey,  or 
I'll  thresh  you. 

Bob.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe  in 
thee,  hear  me 

Dow.  Draw  your  weapon,  then. 

Bob.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on't  till 
now  ;  body  of  me  ?  I  had  a  warrant  of  the 
peace  served  on  me  even  now,  as  1  came  along, 
by  a  water-bearer ;  this  gentleman  saw  it,  Mr. 
Matthew. 

Dow.  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  draw  then  ? 
[He  beats  him  and  disarms  him.    MATTHEW 
runs  away. 

Bob.  Hold,  hold,  under  thy  favour,  for 
bear. 

Dow.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you 
whoreson,  foist,  you.  You'll  control  the  point, 
you!  Your  consort  is  gone  ;  had  he  staid,  he 
had  shared  with  you,  Sir.  [Exit  DOWNRIGHT. 

E.  Kno.  Twenty,  and  kilrem :  twenty  more, 
kill  them  too.  Ha,  ha  !  '  .-a! 

Bob.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness,  I  was 
bound  to  the  peace  by  this  good  day. 

E.  Kno.  No,  faith,  it's  an  ill  day,  captain, 
never  reckon  it  other  :  but  say  you  were  bound 
to  the  peace,  the  law  allows  you  to  defend 
yourself;  that  will  prove  but  a  poor  excuse. 

Bob.  I  cannot  tell,  Sir.  I  desire  good  con 
struction,  in  fair  sort.  I  never  sustained  the 
like  disgrace  by  Heaven.  Sure  I  was  struck 
with  a  planet  thence,  for  I  had  not  power  to 
touch  my  weapon. 

JB.  Kno.  Ay,  like  enough,  A  have  heard  of 
many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet. 
Go,  get  you  te  a  surgeon.  'Slid,  an  these  be 
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your  tricks,  your  passados  and  your  montan- 
tos,  I'll  none  of  them. 

Bob.  1  was  planet-struck  certainly.     [Exit. 

E.  Kno.  O,  manners!  that  this  age  should 
bring  forth  such  creatures  !  that  nature  should 
be  at  leisure  to  make  'em  !  Come,  coz. 

Steph.  Mass,  I'll  have  this  cloak. 

E.  Kno.  God's  will,  'tis  Downright's. 

Steph.  Nay,  it's  mine  now ;  another  might 
have  ta'en  it  up  as  well  as  I.  I'll  wear  it,  so 
I  will. 

E.  Kno.  How,  an'  he  see  it  ?  He'll  chal 
lenge  it,  assure  yourself. 

Steph.  Ay,  but  he  shall  not  ha't ;  I'll  say  I 
bought  it. 

E.  Kno.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too  dear, 
coz.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Chamber  in  KITELY'S 
House. 

Enter  KITELY  and  CASH. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure,  Thomas,  we  have  pried 
into  all  and  every  part  throughout  the  house? 
Is  there  no  by-place,  or  dark  corner,  has 
escaped  our  searches  ? 

Cash.  Indeed,  Sir,  none  ;  there's  not  a  hole 
or  nook  unsearched  by  us,  from  the  upper  loft 
unto  the  cellar. 

Kite.  They  have  conveyed  him  then  away,* 
or  hid  him  in  some  privacy  of  their  own — 
Whilst  we  were  searching  of  the  dark  closet  by 
my  sister's  chamber,  didst  thou  not  think  thou 
heard 'st  a  rustling  on  the  other  side,  and  a  soft 
tread  of  feet  ? 

Cash.  Upon  my  truth,  I  did  not,  Sir ;  or  if 
you  did,  it  might  be  only  the  vermin  in  the 
wainscot;  the  house  is  old,  and  over-run  with 
'em. 

Kite.  It  is,  indeed,  Thomas, — we  should 
bane  these  rats— Dost  thou  understand  me — 
we  will — they  shall  not  harbour  here ;  I'll 
cleanse  my  house  from  'em,  if  fire  or  poison  can 
effect  it— I  will  not  be  tormented  thus—They 
gnaw  my  brain,  and  burrow  in  my  heart — I 
cannot  bear  it 

Cash.  I  dp  not  understand  you,  Sir  !  Good 
now,  what  is't  disturbs  you  thus  ?  Pray,  be 
composed  ;  these  starts  of  passion  have  some 
cause,  I  fear,  that  touches  you  more  nearly. 

Kite.  Sorely,  sorely,  Thomas — it  cleaves  too 
close  to  me — Oh,  me— [iSig-fts.]  Lend  me  thy 
arm — so,  good  Cash. 

Cash.  You  tremble  and  look  pale  !  Let  me 
call  assistance. 

Kite.  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds — Alas  ! 
alas !  'tis  not  in  medicine  to  give  me  ease — 
here,  here  it  lies. 

Cash.  What,  Sir? 

Kite.  Why— nothing,  nothing — I  am  not  sick, 
yet  more  than  dead  ;  1  have  a  burning  fever  in 
my  mind,  and  long  for  that,  which  having 
would  destroy  me. 

Cash.  Believe  me,  'tis  your  fancy's  imposi 
tion  ;  shut  up  your  generous  mind  from  such 
intruders — I'll  hazard  all  my  growing  favour 
with  you;  I'll  stake  my  present,  my  future 
welfare,  that  some  base  whispering  knave, 
nay,  pardon  me,  Sir,  hath  in  the  best  and  rich 
est  soil,  sown  seeds  of  rank  and  evil  nature  ! 
O,  my  master,  should  they  take  root 

[Laughing  within. 

Kite.  Hark!  hark!  thou  dost  not  hear? 
what  think'st  thou  now?  Are  they  not  laugh 
ing  at  me  ?  They  are,  they  are.  They  have  de 
ceived  the  wittol,  and  thus  they  triumph  in 
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their  infamy — This  aggravation  is  not  to  be 
borne.  [Laughing  again.!  Hark,  again  ! — 
Cash,  do  thou  unseen  steal  in  upon  'em,  and 
listen  to  their  wanton  conference. 

Cash.  1  shall  obey  you,  though  against  my 
will.  [Exit. 

i  Kite.  Against  his  will !  Ha !  it  may  be  so — • 
He's  young,  and  may  be  bribed  for  them — 
they've  various  means  to  draw  the  unwary  in  ; 
f  it  be  so,  I'm  lost,  deceived,  betrayed,  and  my 
bosom,  my  full-fraught  bosom,  is  unlocked  and 
opened  to  mockery  and  laughter  !  Heaven  for 
bid  !  He  cannot  be  that  viper;  sting  the  hand 
that  raised  and  cherished  him  !  was  this  stroke 
added,  I  should  be  cursed — But  it  cannot  be— 
no,  it  cannot  be. 

Enter  CASH. 

Cash.  You  are  musing,  Sir. 

Kite.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Cash — ask  me  not 
why — I  have  wronged  you,  and  am  sorry — 'tis 
gone. 

Cash.  If  you  suspect  my  faith — 

Kite.  I  do  not — say  no  more — and  for  my 
sake  let  it  die  and  be  forgotten — Have  you 
seen  your  mistress,  and  heard — whence  was 
that  noise? 

Cash.  Your  brother,  Master  Well-bred,  is 
with  'em,  and  I  found  them  throwing  out  their 
mirth  on  a  very  truly  ridiculous  subject;  it  is 
one  Formal,  as  he  styles  himself,  and  he  ap 
pertains,  so  he  phrases-  it,  to  Justice  Clement, 
and  would  speak  with  you. 

Kite.  With  me !  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the  Jus 
tice's  clerk  !  Where  is  he  ? 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM,  as  FORMAL. 

Who  are  you,  friend  ? 

Brain.  An  appendix  to  Justice  Clement, 
vulgarly  called  his  clerk  ! 

Kite.  What  are  your  wants  with  me  ? 

Brain.  None. 

Kite.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  with  mt  ? 

Brain.  .No,  but  my  master  does. 

Kite.  What  are  the  Justice's  commands? 

Brain.  He  doth  not  command,  but  entreats 
Master  Kitely  to  be  with  him  directly,  having 
matters  of  some  moment  to  communicate  unto 
him. 

Kite.  What  can  it  be?  Say,  I'll  be  with 
him  instantly,  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  no 
faster  than  your  tongue,  I  shall  be  there  before 
you. 

Brain.  I  will.    Vale.  [Exit. 

Kite.  'Tis  a  precious  fool,  indeed  ! — I  must 
go  forth — But  first,  come  hither,  Thomas — I 
have  admitted  thee  into  the  close  recesses  of 
my  heart,  and  showed  thee  all  my  frailties, 
passions,  every  thing. 

Be  careful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas  '! 

Cash.  As  truth's  self,  Sir— 
But  be  assured  you're  heaping  care  and  trou 
ble 

Upon  a  sandy  base  ;  ill-placed  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself— She's  chaste  as  come 
ly  ! 

Believe  't  she  is — Let  her  not  note  your  hu 
mour ; 

Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  be 
As  clear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 
Kite.  I  will  then,  Cash— thou  comfort'st  me 

—1*11  drive  these 

Fiend-like  fancies  from  me,  and  be  myself 
again. 
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Think'st  tbou  she  has  perceived  my  folly? 

'Twere 

Happy  if  she  had  not — She  has  not — 
They  who  know  no  evil,  will  suspect  none. 
Cash.  True,    Sir !    nor   has    your    mind   a 

blemish  now. 
This  change  has  gladdened  me — Here's  my 

mistress, 

And  the  rest ;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  'em, 
Kite.  I  will,  Cash,  I  will 

Enter  WELL-BRED,  DAME  KITELY,  and 
BRIDGET. 

Well.  What  are  you  plotting,  brother  Kite- 

iy» 

That  thus  of  late  you  muse  alone  and  bear 
Such  weighty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow  ? 

[Laughs. 
Kite.  My  care  is  all  for  you,  good  sneering 

brother, 
And  well  I  wish  you'd  take  some  wholesome 

counsel, 
And  curb  your  head-strong  humours  ;  trust 

me,  brother, 

You  were  to  blame  to  raise  commotions  here, 
And  hurt  the  peace  and  order  of  my  house. 
Well.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant 

you. 

Since  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  is  never 
His  own  man  till  he  be  angry — To  keep 
His  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself, 
As  it  weie,  in  a  cloak-bag.    What's  a  brave 
Musician  unless  he  play  ? 
What's  a  brave  man  unless  he  fight  ? 

Dame.  Ay,  but  what  harm  might  have  come 
of  it,  brother  ? 

Well.  What,  school'd  on  both  sides !  Pr'y- 

thee, 
Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture. 

[BRIDGET  and  WELL,  retire. 
Kite.  With  what  a  decent  modesty  she  rates 

him ! 

My  heart's  at  ease,  and  she  shall  see  it  is — 
How  art  thou,  wife  ?    Thou  look'st  both  gay 

and  comely, 

In  troth,  thou  dost— I'm  sent  for  out,  my  dear, 
But  I  shall  soon  return — Indeed,  my  life, 
Business  that  forces  me  abroad,  grows  irk 
some. 

I  could  content  me  with  less  gain  and  'vantage, 
To  have  thee  more  at  home,  indeed  I  could. 

Dame.  Your  doubts  as  well  as  love,  may 
breed  these  thoughts. 

Kite.  That  jar  untunes  me.  [Aside. 

What  dost  thou  say  ?    Doubt  thee  ? 
I  should  as  soon  suspect  myself — No,  no, 
My  confidence  is  rooted  in  thy  merit, 
So  fix'd  and  settled,  that  wert  thou  inclin'd 
To  masks,  to  sports,  and  balls,  where  lusty 

youth 
Leads  up  the  wanton  dance,  and  the  rais'd 

pulse 

Beats  quicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy, 
With  heart's  ease  and  security — not  but 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  prefer  my  home, 
And  me,  to  toys  and  such  like  vanities, 

Dame.  But  sure,  my  dear, 
A  wife  may  more  moderately  use  these  pleas 
ures, 

Which  numbers  and  the  time  give  sanction  to, 
Without  the  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 
Kite.  And  so  she  may — And  I'll  go  with 

thee,  child, 

I  will  indeed— I'll  lead  thee  there  myself, 
And  be  the  foremost  reveller— I'll  silence 


The  sneers  of  envy,  stop  the  tongue  of  slan- 
der; 

Nor  will  I  more  be  pointed  at  as  one 

Disturb 'd  with  jealousy • 

Dame.  Why,  were  you  ever  so  ? 
Kite.  What !— Ha !  never— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

She   stabs    me   home.    [Aside.}    Jealous    of 
thee! 

No,  do  not  believe  it — Speak  low,  my  love, 

Thy  brother  will  overhear  us — No,  no,  my 
dear, 

It  could  not  be,  it  could  not  be — for — for — 

What  is  the  time  now  ? — I  shall  be  too  late — 

No,  no,  thou  mayst  be  satisfied 

There's  not  the  smallest  spark  remaining — 

Remaining!   What  do  I   say?    There  never 
was, 

Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be — so  be  satisfied — 

Is  Cob  within  there  ?     Give  me  a  kiss, 

My  dear ;  there,  there,  now  we  are  recon 
ciled — 

I'll  be  back  immediately— Good-bye,  good 
bye— 

Ha !  ha !  jealous !  I  shall  burst  my  sides  with 
laughing. 

Ha,  ha !  Cob,  where  are  you,  Cob  ?  Ha,  ha. — 

[Exit. 

WELL-BRED  and  BRIDGET  come  forward. 

Well.  What  have  you  done  to  make  your 
husband  part  so  merry  from  you?  He  has  of 
late  been  little  given  to  laughter. 

Dame.  He  laughed  indeed,  but  seemingly 
without  mirth.  His  behaviour  is  new  and 
strange.1*  He  is  much  agitated,  and  has  some 
whimsey  in  his  head,  that  puzzles  mine  to 
read  it. 

Well.  Tis  jealousy,  good  sister,  and  writ  so 
largely,  that  the  blind  may  read  it ;  have  you 
not  perceived  it  yet? 

Dame.  If  I  have,  'tis  not  always  prudent 
that  my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes  ;  so  far 
my  wisdom  tends,  good  brother,  and  little 
more  I  boast — But  what  makes  him  ever  call 
ing  for  Cob  so  ?  I  wonder  how  he  can  employ 
him. 

Well.  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  employs 
Cob,  is  a  necessary  question  for  you,  that  are 
his  wile,  and  a  thing  not  very  easy  for  you  to  be 
satisfied  in— But  this  I'll  assure  you,  Cob's  wife 
is  an  excellent  bawd,  sister,  and  oftentimes 
your  husband  haunts  her  house  ;  marry,  to 
what  end,  I  cannot  altogether  accuse  him. 
Imagine  you  what  you  think  convenient.  But 
I  have  known  fair  hides  have  foul  hearts  ere 
now,  sister. 

Dame.  Never  said  you  truer  than  that,  bro 
ther  ;  so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your  learning. 
O,  ho  t  is  this  the  fruit  of  's  jealousy  ?  J 
thought  some  game  was  in  the  wind,  he  acted 
so  much  tenderness  but  now,  but  I'll  be  quit 
with  him. — Thomas ! 

Enter  CASH. 

Fetch  your  hat,  and  go  with  me;  I'll  get  my 
hood,  and  out  the  backward  way.  1  would 
to  fortune  I  could  takes  him  there,  I'd  return 
him  his  own,  1  warrant  him  ;  I'd  fit  him  for 
jealousy !  [Exeunt. 

Well.  Ha,  ha !  so  e'en  let  them  go  ;  this  may 
make  sport  anon — What,  Brain- worm  ! 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM. 
Brain.  I  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  corne* 
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and  came  back  to  tell  you,  all  goes  well ;  wind 
and  tide,  my  master. 

Well.  But  how  gott'st  thou  this  apparel  of 
the  Justice's  man? 

Brain.  Marry,  Sir,  my  proper  fine  penman 
would  needs  bestow  the  grist  o'  me  at  the 
Windmill,  to  hear  some  martial  discourse, 
where  I  so  marshalled  him,  that  I  made  him 
drunk  with  admiration  ;  and  because  too  much 
heat  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  I  stripped 
him  stark  naked,  as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and 
borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver  this  counterfeit 
message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and  an  old 
brown  bill,  to  watch  him 'till  my  return  :  which 
shall  be,  when  I  have  pawned  his  apparel, 
and  spent  the  better  part  of  the  money,  perhaps. 

Well.  Well,  thou  art  a  successful,  merry 
knave,  Brain-worm  ;  his  absence  will  be  sub 
ject  for  more  mirth.  I  pray  thee  return  to  thy 
young  master,  and  will  him  to  meet  me  and 
my  sister  Bridget  at  the  Tower  instantly  ;  for 
here,  tell  him,  the  house  is  so  stored  with 
jealousy,  there  is  no  room  for  love  to  stand  up 
right  in.  We  must  get  our  fortunes  committed 
to  some  large  prison,  say  :  and  then  the  Tower, 
I  know  no  better  air,  nor  where  the  liberty  of 
the  house  may  do  us  more  present  service. — 
Away.  [Exit  BRAIN. 

Bridg.  What,  is  this  the  engine  that  you  told 
me  off'?  What  farther  meaning  have  you  in 
the  plot 

Well.  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in- 
law,  how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and 
beautiful. 

Bridg.  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 

Weil.  That's  true  :  that's  even  the  fault  of  it ; 
for,  indeed,  beauty  stands  a  woman  in  no 
stead,  unless  ifprocure  her  touching — Well, 
there's  a  dear  and  well-respected  friend  of 
mine,  sister,  stands  very  strongly  and  worthily 
affected  towards  you,  and  hath  vowed  to  in 
flame  whole  bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  heart,  in 
honour  of  your  uerfections.  I  have  already 
engaged  my  promise  to  bring  you  where  you 
shall  hear  him  c»nlirm  much  more.  Ned  Kno'- 
well,  is  (he  man,  sister — There's  no  exception 
against  the  party  ;  you  are  ripe  for  a  husband, 
and  a  minute's  loss  to  such  an  occasion  is  a 
great  trespass  in  a  wise  beauty.  What  say 
you,  sister  ?  On  my  soul,  he  loves  you:  will 
you  give  him  the  meeting? 

Bridg.  Faith,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in 
my  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not  meet 
a  man  :  but  this  motion  of  yours  savours  of  an 
old  knight  adventurer's  servant  a  little  too 
much,  methinks. 

Well.  What's  that,  sister? 

Bridg.  Marry,  of  the  go-between. 

Well.  No  matter  if  it  did  ;  I  would  be  such 
a  one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  return 
ed  to  hinder  us. 

Enter  KITELY. 

Kite.  What  villainy  is  this?  Called  out  on  a 
false  message  !  This  was  some  plot.  1  was 
not  sent  for.  Bridget,  where 's  your  sister  ? 

Bridg.  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  Sir. 

Kite.  How!  is  my  wife  gone  forth?  Whither, 
for  Heaven's  sake  ? 

Bridg.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Kite.  Abroad  with  Thomas  !     Oh,  that  vil 
lain  cheats  me  ! 

He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife  ; 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him !     Whither,  I 

pray 
You,  went  she? 

Bridg.  I  know  not,  Sir, 


Well  I'll  tell  you,  brother,  whither  I  BUS- 
pect  she's  gone. 

Kite.  Whither,  good  brother  ? 

Well.  To  Cob's  louse,  1  believe ;  but  keep 
my  counsel. 

Kite.  1  will,  I  will.  To  Cob's  house  !    Doed 

she  haunt  there  ? 

She's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me. 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  who  to  win  her  favour, 
Hath  told  her  all — Why  would  you  let  her  go  ? 

Well.  Because  she's  not  my  wife :  if  she 
were,  I'd  keep  her  to  her  tether, 

Kite.  So,  so ;  now  'tis  plain.     I  shall  go  mad 
With  my  misfortunes  ;  now  they  pour  in  tor 
rents. 

I'mbrutedbymy  wife,  betray'd  by  my  servant, 
Mock'd  at  by  my  relations,  pointed  at  by  my 
neighbours,  [now 

Despis'd  by  myself. — There  is  nothing  left 
But  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then — all  my  cares  will  be  over.  [Exit. 

Bridg.  He  storms  most  loudly  ;  sure  you 
have  gone  too  far  in  this. 

Well  'Twill  all  end  right,  depend  upon't.— 
But  let  us  lose  no  time  ;  the  coast,  is  clear ; 
away,  away  ;  the  affair  is  worth  it,  and  cries 
haste. 

Bridg.  I  trust  me  to  your  guidance,  brother  ; 
and  so  fortune  for  us.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Stocks-Market. 
Enter   MATTHEW    and   BOBADIL. 

Mat.  I  wonder,  captain,  what  they  will  say 
of  my  going  away  ? 

Bob.  Why,  what  should  they  say  ?  but  as  of 
a  discreet  gentleman  ;  quick,  wary,  respectful 
of  nature's  fair  lineaments,  and  that's  all. 

Mat.  Why  so  !  but  what  can  they  say  of 
your  beating  ? 

Bob.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood, 
a  kind  of  gross  battery  used,  laid  on  strongly, 
borne  most  patiently,  and  that's  all.  Buti 
wherefore  do  I  wake  their  remembrance  ?  I| 
was  fascinated,  by  Jupiter!  fascinated  ;  but 
will  be  unwitched,  and  revenged  by  law. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear?  Is't  not  best  to  get 
warrant,  and  have  him  arrested,  and  brougl 
before  Justice  Clement? 

Bob.  It  were  not  amiss ;  would  we  had  it 

Mat.  Why,  here  comes  his  man,  let's  spea 
to  him. 

Bob.  Agreed.    Do  you  speak, 

Enter  BRAIN-WORM  as  FORMAL. 

Mat .  Save  you,  Sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir ! 

Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  hath  abuse 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  determine 
to  make  ourselves  amends  by  law ;  now,  : 
you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  procure  a  war 
rant  to  bring  him  before  your  master,  you  sha. 
be  well  considered  of,  I  assure  you,  Sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my  liv 
ing  :  such  favours  as  these,  gotten  of  my 
master,  is  his  only  preferment,  and  therefore 
you  must  consider  me,  as  I  may  make  benefit 
of  my  place. 
•  Mat.  How  is  that,  Sir?' 

Brain.  Faith,  Sir,  the  thing  is  extraordinary 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account 
Yet,  be  he  what  he  will,  if  you  will  lay  nw 
down  a  brace  of  angels  in  my  hand,  you  s>hal 
have  it,  otherwise  not. 
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Mat.  How  shall  we  do,  captain?  He  asks 
a  brace  of  angels  ;  you  have  no  money. 

Bob.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune. 

Mat.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  two 
pence  left  of  my  two  shillings  in  the  morning 
tor  wine  and  raddish.  Let's  find  him  some 
pawn. 

Bob.  Pawn !  we  have  none  to  the  value  of 
his  demand. 

Mat.  O,  yes,  I  can  pawn  my  ring  here 

Bob.  And  hark'ee,  he  shall  have  my  trusty 
Toledo  too.  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  service 
for  it  to-day. 

Mat .  Do  you  hear,  Sir  ?  We  have  no  store 
of  money  at  this  time,  but  you  shall  have  good 
pawns  ;  look  you,  Sir,  I  will  pledge  this  ring, 
and  that  gentleman  his  Toledo,  because  we 
would  have  it  despatched. 

Brain.  1  am  content,  Sir  ;  I  will  get  you 
the  warrant  presently.  What's  his  name,  say 
you  ?  Downright  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 

Brain.  Well,  gentlemen,  I'll  procure  you  the 
warrant  presently  :  but  who  will  you  have  to 
serve  it  ? 

Mat.  That's  true,  captain,  that  must  be  con 
sidered. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me,  I  know  not !  'Tis  service 
of  danger ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  were  best  get  one  of  the 
varlets  o'  the  city,  a  Serjeant ;  I'll  appoint  you 
one  if  you  please. 

Mat.  Will  you,  Sir  ?  Why  we  can  wish  no 
belter. 

Bob.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  Sir. 

[Exeunt  BOB.  and  MAT. 

Brain.  This  is  rare  !  Now  will  I  go  pawn 
this  cloak  of  the  Justice's  man,  at  the  broker's 
for  a  varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself,  and 
so  get  money  on  all  sides.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street  before  COB'S  House. 
Enter  KNO'WELL. 

Kno.  O,  here  it  is ;  I  have  found  it  now— 
Hoa,  who  is  within  here  ? 

[TiB.  appears  at  the  window. 

Tib.  I  am  within,  Sir,  what  is  your  pleas 
ure  ? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  beside  your 
self. 

Tib.  Why,  Sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope  ? 

Kno.  O,  fear  you  the  constable  ?  Then  I 
doubt  not  you  have  some  guests  within  de 
serve  that  fear — I'll  letch  him  straight. 

Tib.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir —     ; 

Kno.  Go  to,  come  tell  me,  is  not  young  Kno'- 
well  here  ? 

Tib.  Young  Kno'well !  1  know  none  such, 
Sir,  o'  my  honesty. 

Kno.  Your  honesty,  dame  !  it  flies  too  light 
ly  from  you.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the 
constable. 

Tib.  The  constable  !  the  man  is  mad,  I 
.think. 

Enter  CASH  and  DAME  KITELY. 

Cash.  Hoa  !  who  keeps  house  here  ? 

Kno.  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my 
son.  Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight.  [Aside. 

Dame.  Knock,  Thomas,  hard. 

Cash.  Hoa !  good  wife. 

Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Dame.  Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope 
the  door  ?  Belike  you  get  something  to  keep 
it  shut. 


Tib.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  you  ? 

Dame.  So  strange  you  make  it!     Is  not  my 
husband  here  ? 

Kno.  Her  husband  !  [ Aside. 

Dame.  My  tried  and  faithful  husband,  Mas 
ter  Kitely. 

Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 

Dame.  Come  hither,  Cash — I  see  my  turtle 
coming  to  his  haunts  :  let  us  retire. 

[They  retire. 

Kno.  This  must  be  some  device  to  mock  me 

withal. 

Soft— who  is  this  ?— Oh  !  'tis  my  son  disguis'd. 
I'll  watch  him  and  surprise  him. 

Enter  KITELY,  muffled  in  a  cloak. 

Kite.  'Tis  truth,  I  see,  there  she  skulks. 
But  I  will  fetch  her  from  her  hold — I  will — 
I  tremble  so,  1  scarce  have  power  to  do  the 

justice 
Her  infamy  demands. 

[As  KITELY  goes  forward,  DAME  KITELY 

and  KNO'WELL  lay  hold  of  him. 
Kno.  Have  I  trapped  you,  youth  ?  You  can 
not  'scape  me  now. 

Dame.    O,    Sir,    have  I  forestalled   your 

honest  market? 

Found  your  close  walks  ?    You  stand  amaz'd 
Now,  do  you?    Ah,  hide,  hide  your  face  for 

shame ! 

1'faith,  1  am  glad  I  have  found  you  out  at  last 
What  is  your  jewel,  trow  ?    In,  come  let's  see 

her  ;  fetch 

Forth  the  wanton  dame — If  she  be  fairer, 
In  any  honest  judgment,  than  myself, 
I'll  be  content  with  it :  but  she  is  change ; 
She  feeds  you  fat,  she  soothes  your  appetite, 
And  you  are  well .     Your  wife,  an  honest  wo 
man, 
Is    meat  twice    sod   to   you,   Sir.     O,    you 

treacher ! 
Kno.  What  mean  you,  woman  ?   Let  go  your 

hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit — I  am  his  father,  and 

claim  him  as  my  own. 

Kite.  [Discovering  himself.]  I  a™  your  cuck 
old,  and  claim  my  vengeance. 
Dame.  What,  do  you  wrong  me,  and  insult 

me  too  ? 

Thou  faithless  man  ! 

Kite.  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  im 
pudence  ! 
Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  ?    And  have 

I  taken 

Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 
This  hoary-headed  lecher,  this  old  goat, 
Close  at  your  villainy,  and  wouldst  thou 'scuse 

it 

With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me  ? 
O,  old  incontinent !  dost  thou  not  shame, 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot ;  and  to  entice, 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  a  lustful  woman  ! 
Dame.  Out,  I  defy  thee,  thou  dissembling 

wretch ! 
Kite.  Defy  me,  strumpet !    Ask  thy  pander 

here, 

Can  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  elder  ? 
Kno.  Why,  hear  you,  Sir — 
Cash.  Master,  'tis  in  vain  to  reason,  while 
iaese  passions  blind  you — I'm  grieved  to  see 
you  thus. 
Kite.    Tut,  tut,   never  speak,  I  see  thro' 

every 

Veil  you  cast  upon  your  treachery  :  but  I  have 
Done  with  you  and  root  *ou  from  my  heart  for 

ever.        <• 
6N 
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For  you,  Sir,  thus  I  demand  my  honour's  due ; 
Kesolved  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

[Draws. 

Kno.  What  lunacy  is  this?  Put  up  your 
sword,  and  undeceive  yourself — No  arm  that 
e'er  poised  weapon  can  affright  me.  But  I 
pity  lolly  nor  cope  with  madness. 

Kite.  I  will  have  proofs — I  will — so  you 
good  wife-bawd,  Cobs  wife;  and  you,  that 
make  your  husband  such  a  monster ;  and  YOU, 
young  pander,  and  old  cuckold-maker,  I'll  ha' 
you  every  one  before  the  Justice— Nay,  you 
shall  answer  it ;  I  charge  you  go.  Come  forth, 
thou  bawd. 

[Goes  into  the  house,  and  brings  put  TIB. 

Kno.  Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  Sir;  I  go 

willingly. 

Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me, 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search  ;  and  justly  ; 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 

Kite.  Come,  will  you  go? 

Dame.  Go,  to  thy  shame,  believe  it. 

Kite.  Though  shame  and  sorrow  both  my 

heart  betide, 
Come  on — I  must,  and  will  be  satisfied. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Stocks-Market. 
Enter  BRAIN-WORM. 

Brain.  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now 
am  I  most  like  myself;  being  in  this  Serjeant's 
gown.  A  man  of  my  present  profession  never 
counterfeits,  till  he  lays  hold  upon  a  debtor, 
and  says  he  'rests  him  ;  for  then  he  brings  him 
to  all  mariner  of  unrest.  A  kind  of  little  kings 
we  are,  bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace, 
toade  like  a  young  artichoke,  that  always  car 
ries  pepper  and  salt  in  itself.  Well,  I  know 
not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit ; 
pray  Heaven  i  come  well  off! 

Enter  BOBADIL  and  MR.  MATTHEW. 

Mat.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by 
his  gown.  'Save  you,  friend  ;  are  not  you  here 
by  appointment  of  Justice  Clement's  man? 

Brain.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  Sir,  he  told  me 
two  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a 
warrant  from  his  master,  which  I  hare  about 
me,  to  be  served  on  one  Downright. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both  ;  and 
see  where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest. 
Serve  it   upon  him   quickly,    before    he    be  i 
aware — 

Enter  MR.  STEPHEN,  in  DOWNRIGHT'S  cloak. 

Bob.  Bear  back,  Mr.  Matthew. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i' 
the  queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you  before 
a  Justice,  by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Steph.  Me,  friend,  I  am  no  Downright,  I.  i 
I  am  Master  Stephen ;  you  do  not  well  to  ar-  I 
rest  me,  I  tell  you  truly.  I  am  in  nobody's 
bonds  or  books,  I  would  you  should  know  it.  j 
A  plague  on  you  heartily,  for  making  me  thus  i 
afraid  before  my  time  ! 

Brain.  Why  now  you  are  deceived  gentle   j 
Men  ! 

Bob.  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that  de 
ceived  us.  But  see,  here  he  comes  indeed  I 
this  is  he,  officer. 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT. 
Dow.    Why,  how   now,  signor  Gull  !    are 


you  turned  filcher  of  lute  ?  Come,  deliver  up 
my  cloak. 

Steph.  Your  cloak,  Sir,  I  bought  it  even  now 
in  open  market. 

Brain.  Master^ Downright,  I  have  a  warrant, 
1  must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Dow.  These  gentlemen !  these  rascals  ! 

Brain.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

Dow.  I  obey  thee.    What  must  I  do,  officer  ? 

Brain.  Go  before  Master  Justice  Clement, 
to  answer  what  they  can  object  against  you, 
Sir.  I  will  use  you  kindly,  Sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the  Jus 
tice,  captain —  '[Exit. 

Bob.  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  before  Heaven. 

[Exit. 

Dow.  Gull,  you'll  gi'  me  my  cloak. 

Steph.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  I'll  keep  it. 

Dow.  You  will  ? 

Steph.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Dow.  Officer,  there's  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 

Brain.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Steph.  Arrest  me!  1  sccrn  it;  there,  take 
your  cloak,  I'll  none  on't. 

Dow.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn 
now,  Sir.  Officer,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  Jus 
tice's.  Bring  him  along. 

Steph.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak?  what 
would  you  have  ? 

Brain.  Sir,  I'll  take  your 'word,  and  this 
gentleman's  too,  for  his  appearance. 

Dow.  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken.  Bring  him 
along. 

Brain.  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't. 

Steph.  Must  I  go  ? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy,  Master  Stephen. 

Dow.  Come  along  before  me.  I  do  not  love 
your  hanging  look  behind. 

Steph.  Why,  Sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang 
me  for  it.  Can  he,  fellow  ? 

Brain.  I  think  not,  Sir.  It  is  but  a  whip 
ping  matter  sure ! 

Steph.  Why,  then  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  am 
resolute.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  JUSTICE  CLEMENT'S 
House. 

Enter  CLEMENT,   KNO'WELL,  KITELY,   DAME 
KITELY,  TIB,  CASH,  COB,  and  Servants. 

Clem.  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave. 
My  chair,  sirrah.  You,  Master  Kno'well,  say 
you  went  thither  to  meet  your  son  ? 

Kno.  Ay,  Sir. 

Clem.  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

Kno.  That  did  mine  own  man,  Sir. 

Clem.   Where  is  he? 

Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  now  ;  I  left  him  with 
your  clerk ;  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for 
me. 

Clem.  My  clerk !  About  what  time  was 
this? 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take 
it. 

Clem.  And  what  time  came  my  man  will? 
the  false  message  to  you,  master  Kitely  ? 

Kite.  After  two,  Sir. 

Clem.  Very  good:  but,  Mrs.  Kitely,  how 
chance  it  that  you  were  at  Cob's  ?  Ha  ! 

Dame.  An'  please  you,   Sir,   I'll   tell  you. 
My   brother   Well-bred   told  me,   that  Cob's  j 
house  was  a  suspected  place — 

Clem.  So  it  appears,  methinks :  but  onv 


SCEXE  JT.] 
Dame.  And  that  my  husband  used  thither  ' 

Clem.  No  matter,  so  he  used  himself  well, 
mistress. 

Dame.  True,  Sir  ;  but  you  know  what  grows 
by  such  haunts  oftentimes. 

Clem.  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain, 
Mistress  Kitely.  But  did  you  find  your  hus 
band  there,  in  that  case,  as  you  suspected  ? 

Kite.  I  found  her  there,  Sir. 

Clem.  Did  you  so?  That  alters  the  case. 
Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's  being 
there  ? 

Kite.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother,  Well- 
bred. 

Clem.  How,  Well-bred  first  tell  her,  then 
tell  you  after  ?  Where  is  Well-bred  ? 

Kite.  Gone  with  my  sister,  Sir,  I  know  not 
whither. 

Clem.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  device  ; 
you  are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all !  Alas, 
poor  wench,  wert  thou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Tib.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Clem.  1  smell  mischief  here,  plot  and  con 
trivance,  Master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will 
step  into  the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and 
think  coolly  of  matters,  you'll  find  some  trick 
has  been  played  you — I  fear  there  have,  been 
jealousies  on  both  parts,  and  the  wags  have 
been  merry  with  you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it — I'll  take  your  coun 
sel — Will  you  go  in,  Dame  ? 

Dame.  I  will  have  justice,  Mr.  Kitely. 

[Exit  KITE,  and  DAME. 

Clem.  You  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kilely, 
that  I  see— How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'  the  court 
without  desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Clem.  A  gentleman!  What's  he? 

Serv.  A  soldier,  Sir,  he  says. 

Clem.  A  soldier!  My  sword,  quickly.  A 
soldier  speak  with  me  ?  Stand  by,  1  will  end 

Smr  matters    anon — Let   the    soldier   enter 
ow,  Sir,  what  ha'  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

Enter  BOBADIL  and  MATTHEW. 

Bob.  By  your  worship's  favour 

Clem.  Nay,  keep  out,  Sir,  I  know  not  your 
pretence  ;  you  send  me  word,  Sir,  you  are  a 
soldier.  Why,  Sir,  you  shall  be  answered 
here  ;  here  be  them  have  been  among  soldiers 
Sir,  your  pleasure  ? 

Bob.  Faith,  Sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman  and 
myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged  and 
beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow 
about  the  town  here  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort  given  to  this 
filthy  humour  uf  quarrelling,  he  hath  assaulted 
me  in  the  way  of  my  peace ;  despoiled  me  of 
mine  honour;  disarmed  me  of  my  weapons; 
and  rudely  laid  me  along  in  the  open  streets  ; 
when  I  not  so  much  as  once  offered  to  resist 
him. 

Clem.  O,  God's  precious !  Is  this  the  sol 
dier?  Lie  there,  my  sword, 'twill  make  him 
swoon,  I  fear ;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  on't,  that 
will  put  up  a  blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was 
bound  to  the  peace. 

Clem.  Why,  an'  he  were,  Sir,  his  hands  were 
not  bound,  were  they  ? 
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Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city, 
Sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here,  one  upon 
your  worship's  warrant. 

Clem.  My  warrant! 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir,  the  officer  says,  procured  by 
these  two. 

Clem.  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this  pic 
ture.  What,  Mr.  Downright !  are  you  brought 
at  Mr.  Freshwater's  suit  here  ? 

Enter  DOWNRIGHT,  STEPHEN,  and  BRAIN- 
WORM. 

Dow.  I'faith,  Sir.  And  here's  another, 
brought  at  my  suit. 

Clem.  What  are  you,  Sir? 

Steph.  A  gentleman,  Sir.    O,  uncle  ! 

Clem.  Uncle  !  Who,  Master  Kno'well  ? 

Kno.  Ay,  Sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of 
mine. 

Steph.  God's  my  witness,  uncle,  I  am 
wronged  here  monstrously ;  he  charges  me 
with  stealing  of  his  cloak,  and  would  I  might 
never  stir,  if  1  did  not  find  it  in  the  street  by 
chance. 

Dow.  O,  did  you  find  it,  now?  You  said 
you  bought  it  ere-while. 

Steph.  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Nay,  now 
my  uncle  is  here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with, 
you. 

Clem.  Well,  let  this  breathe  awhile.  You 
that  have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth. 
Had  you  my  warrant  for  this  gentleman's  ap 
prehension. 

Bob.  Ay,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Clem.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so. 
Where  had  you  it? 

Bob.  Of  your  clerk,  Sir. 

Clem.  That's  well,  an'  my  clerk  can  make 
warrants  and  my  hand  not  at  'en, !  where  is 
the  warrant  ?  officer,  have  you  it  ?  t 

Brain.  No,  Sir,  your  worship's  man,  Mas- 
ter  Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen, 
and  he  would  be  my  discharge. 

Clem.  Why,  Master,  Downright,  are  you 
such  a  novice  to  be  served  and  never  see  the 
warrant ! 

Dow.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

Clem.  No,  how  then  ? 

Dow.  Marry,  Sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said 
he  must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly, 
and  so. 

Clem.  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  so,  Sir?  He 
must  serve  it  ?  Give  me  a  warrant,  I  must 
serve  one  too — you  knave,  you  slave,  you 
rogue,  do  you  say  you  must,  sirrah  !  Away 
with  him  to  the  gaol,  I'll  teach  you  a  trick 
for  your  must,  Sir. 

Brain.  Good  Sir,  I  beseech  you  be  good  to 
me. 

Clem.  Tell  him,  he  shall  go  to  the  gaol, 
away  with  him,  I  say. 

Bruin.  Ay,  Sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it 
shall  be  for  committing  more  than  this.  I  will 
not  lose  by  my  travel  any  grain  of  rny  fame 
certain.  '  [Throws  off'  his  disguise 

Clem.  How  is  this  ? 

Kno.  My  man,  Brain-worm  ! 

Steph.  O,  yes,  uncle,  Brain-worm  has  beep, 
with  my  cousin  Edward  and  I,  all  this  day. 

Clem.   I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 

Brain.  Nay,  excellent  Justice,  since  I  have 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand 
strong  for  me,  both  with  your  sword  and  your 
balance. 

Clem.  Body  o'  me,  a  merry  knave !    Give  me 
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a  bowl  of  sack.  If  he  belongs  to  you,  Master 
Kno'well,  I  bespeak  your  patience. 

Brain.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir, 
it'  you'll  pardon  me  only,  I'll  glory  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kno.  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  have  my 
favours  come  hard  from  me.  You  have  your 
pardon  though  I  suspect  you  shrewdly  for  be 
ing  of  counsel  with  my  son  against  me. 

Brain.  Yes,  faith,  1  have,  Sir;  though  you 
retained  me  doubly  this  morning  for  yourself; 
first  as  Brain-worm,  after,  as  Fitz-Svvord.  1 
was  your  reformed  soldier.  'Twas  I  sent 
you  to  Cob's  upon  the  errand  without  end. 

Kno.  Is  it  possible !  Or  that  thoushouldst 
disguise  thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee  ? 

Brain.  O,  Sir !  this  has  been  the  day  of  my 
metamorphoses  ;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone  that 
I  have  run  through  to-day.  I  brought  Master 
Kitely  a  message  too,  in  the  form  of  Master 
Justice's  man  here,  to  draw  him  out  o'  the 
way,  as  well  as  your  worship  ;  while  Master 
Well-bred  might  make  a  conveyance  of  Mis 
tress  Bridget  to  my  young  master. 

Kno.  My  son  is  not  married,  I  hope. 

Brain.  Faith,  Sir,  they  are  both  as  sure  as 
love,  a  priest,  and  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  her  portion,  can  make  'em ;  and  by 
this  time  are  ready  to  bespeak  their  wed 
ding  supper  at  the  Windmill,  except  some 
friend  here  prevent  em',  and  invite  'em  home. 

Clem.  Marry,  that  will   I ;  thank  thee  for 

Suiting  me  in  mind  on'f.    Sirrah,  go  you  and 
;tch  them  hither  upon  my  warrant.  N  either's 
friends  have  cause  to  be  sorry,  if  I  know  the 
young  couple  aright.    But,  Ipraythjee,  what 
hast  thou  done  with  ray  man,  Formal? 

Brain.  Faith,  Sir,  after  some  ceremony  past, 
as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and 
then  with  wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  strip 
ping  him  to  his  shirt ;  I  left  him  in  that  cool 
vein,  departed,  sold  your  worship's  warrant  to 
these  two,  pawned  his  livery  for  that  varlet's 
jiown  to  serve  it  in  ;  and  thus  have  brought  my 
self,  by  my  activity,  to  your  worship's  consi 
deration. 

Clem.  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cup  of 
sack.  Here's  to  tbee ;  which  having  drank 
off,  this  is  my  sentence,  pledge  me.  Thou  hast 
done,  or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my  judgment, 
but  deserves  to  be  pardoned  for  the  wit  o'  the 
offence.  Go  into  the  next  room ;  let  Master 
Kitely  into  this  whimsical  business,  and  if  he 
does  not  forgive  thee,  he  has  less  mirth  in  him 
than  an  honest  man  ought  to  have.  How  now, 
who  are  these  ? 

Enter  ED,  KNO'WELL,    WELL-BRED,  and 
BRIDGET. 

O?  the  young  company.  Welcome,  welcome. 
Give  you  joy.  Nay,  Mrs.  Bridget,  blush  not, 


you  are  not  so  fresh  a  bride,  but  the  news  of 
it  is  come  hither  before  you.  Master  Bride 
groom,  I  have  ntade  your  peace,  give  me  your 
hand.  So  will  1  for  the  rest,  ere  you  forsake 
my  roof. 

All.  We  are  the  more  bound  to  your  human 
ity,  Sir. 

Clem.  Only  these  two  have  so  little  of  man 
in  'em,  they  are  no  part  of  my  care. 

Steph.  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Cletn.  O  !  I  had  lost  a  sheep,  an'  he  had  not 
bleated.  Why,  Sir,  you  shall  give  Mr.  Down 
right  his  cloak  ;  and  I  will  entreat  him  to  take 
it.  A  trencher  and  a  napkin  you  shall  have 
in  the  buttery,  and  keep  Cob  and  his  wife 
company  here ;  whom  I  will  intreat  first  to  be 
reconciled ;  and  you  to  endeavour  with  your 
wit  to  keep  'em  so. 

Steph.  Ill  do  my  best. 

Clem.  Call  Master  Kitely  and  his  wife, 
there. 

Enter  MR.  KITELY  and  DAME  KITELT. 

Did  not  1  tell  you  there  was  a  plot  against  you  ? 
Did  I  not  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  magistrate 
ought?  Have  not  you  traced,  have  you  not 
found  it,  Eh,  Master  Kitely  ? 

Kite.  I  have — I  confess  my  folly,  and  own  I 
have  deserved  what  I  have  suffered  for  it. — 
The  trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  past.  All 
I  have  to  ask  now,  is,  that  as  ray  folly  is  cured, 
and  my  persecutors  forgiven,  my  shame  may 
be  forgotten. 

Clem.  That  will  depend  upon  yourself,  Mas 
ter  Kitely  ;  do  not  you  yourself  create  the  food 
for  mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not  prey 
upon  you.  But  come,  let  a  general  reconcilia 
tion  go  round,  and  let  all  discontents  be  laid 
aside.  You,  Mr.  Downright,  put  off  your 
anger.  You,  Master  Kno'well,  your  cares. — 
And  do  you,  Master  Kitely,  and  your  wife,  put 
off  your  jealousies. 

Kite.  Sir,  thus,  they  go  from  me  :  kiss  me, 

my  wife. 

See,  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air, 
Wing'd  with  my  cleansed,  and  my  credulous 

breath  ; 

Watch  'em,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  where  they 
fall,  .  [all. 

See,  see,  on  heads  that  think  they've  none  at 
O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come  ! 
When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

Clem.  Tis  well,  'tis  well.  This  night  we'll 
dedicate  to  friendship,  love,  and  laughter. — 
Master  Bridegroom,  take  your  bride,  and  lead, 
every  one  a  fellow.  Here  is  my  mistress, 
Brain-worm  !  to  whom  all  my  addresses  of 
courtship  shall  have  their  reference  :  whose  ad 
ventures  this  day,  when  our  grandchildren 
shall  hear  to  be  made  a  fable,  I  doubt  not  but 
it  shall  find  both  spectators  and  applnuse 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Garden,  with  statues,  fountains, 
and  flower-pots.  Several  arbours  appear  in  the 
side  scenes. 

ROSETTA  and  LUCINDA  are  discovered  at  work, 
seated  upon  two  garden-chairs, 

AIR. 

Ros.  Hope !  thou  nurse  of  young  desire, 

Fairy  promise*  of  joy, 
Painted  vapour,  glow-worm  tire, 

Temp'rate  sweet,  that  ne'er  cau  cloy. 
Luc.  Hope!  thou  earnest  of  delight, 

Softest  soother  of  the  mind, 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright, 
Surest  friend  the  wretched  find. 

Both.  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still, 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossess'd, 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill, 
And  in  wishes  make  me  blcss'd. 

Luc.  Heigho  ! — Rosetta  ! 

Ros.  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Luc.  Tis  a  devilish  thing  to  live  in  a  village, 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  with  a  pre 
posterous  gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated 
maiden  aunt. — I  am  heartily  sick  of  my  silua- 


Ros.  And  with  reason—  But  'tis  in  a  great 
measure  your  own  fault :  here  is  this  Mr/Eus- 
tace,  a  man  of  character  and  family  ;  he  likes 
you,  you  like  him ;  you  know  one  another's 
minds,  and  yet  you  will  not  resolve  to  make 
yourself  happy  with  him. 

AIR. 

Whence  can  you  inherit 

So  slavish  a  spirit  ? 
Confin'd  thus,  and  chain'd  to  a  log  ! 

Now  fondled,  now  chid, 

Permitted,  forbid  ; 
Tis  leading  the  life  of  a  dog. 

For  shame,  you  a  lover  ! 

More  firmness  discover ; 
Take  courage,  nor  here  longer  n;opc  ; 

Resist  and  be  free, 

Run  riot  like  me, 
And,  to  perfect  the  picture,  elope. 

Luc.  And  is  this  your  advice  ? 

Ros.  Positively. 

Luc.  Here's  my  hand  ;  positively  I'll  follow 
it— I  have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who 
is  now  in  the  country,  to  let  him  know  he  may 
come  hither  this  day  ;  we  will  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  settle  all  preliminaries — And 
then— But  take  notice,  whenever  we  dw-amp, 
you  march  oft" along  with  us, 
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Ros.  Oh  !  Madam,  your  servant ;  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  left  behind,  1  assure  you — 
But  you  say  you  got  acquainted  with  this 
spark  while  you  were  with  your  mother  dur 
ing  her  last  illness  at  Bath,  so  that  your  father 
has  never  seen  him  ? 

Luc.  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear  ;  and,  I  am 
confident  he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  my  having  any  such  connection:  my  aunt, 
indeed,  has  her  doubts  and  surmises  ;  but,  be 
sides  that  my  father  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is  an  established 
maxim  between  these  affectionate  relations, 
never  to  agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros.  Except  being  absurd  ;  you  must  allow 
they  sympathize  perfectly  in  this — But,  now 
we  are  on  the  subject,  I  desire  to  know,  what 
I  am  to  do  with  this  wicked  old  justice  of 
peace,  this  libidinous  father  of  yours  ?  He  fol 
lows  me  about  the  house  like  a  tame  goat. 

Luc.  Nay.  I'll  assure  you  he  hath  been  a 
wag  in  his  time — you  must  have  a  care  of  your 
self. 

Ros.  Wretched  me  !  to  fall  into  such  hands 
who  have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from 

my  parents  to  avoid  an  odious  marriage. 

You  smile  at  that  now ;  and  I  know  you  think 
me  whimsical,  as  you  have  often  told  me  ;  but 
you  must  excuse  my  being  a  little  over-delicate 
in  this  particular. 

AIR. 

My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice  ; 
No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me, 

Till  first  he's  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature's  laws, 

And  children  still  obey  ; 
And  is  there  then  no  saving  clause, 
Against  tyrannic  sway  ? 

Luc.  Well,  but  my  dear,  mad  girl 

Ros.  Lucinda,  dont  talk  to  n;e — Was  your 
father  to  go  to  London  ;  meet  there  by  accident 
with  an  old  fellow  as  wron°--headed  as  him 
self;  and  in  a  fit  of  absurd  friendship  agree  to 
aiarry  you  to  that  old  fellow's  son,  whom  you 
«ad  never  seen,  without  consulting  your  incli 
nation,  or  allowing  you  a  negative,  in  case  he 
should  not  prove  agreeable 

Luc.  Why,  1  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I 
confess — yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  character 
of  a  chambermaid — 

Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in 
which  I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed  ;  and,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  extrem 
ity,  when,  in  consequence  of  our  old  boarding- 
school  friendship,  1  applied  to  you  to  receive 
nje  in  this  capacity  :  for  we  expected  the  par 
ties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your 
intended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as 
little  inclined  to  such  ill-concerted  nuptials  as 
you  were  ? 

Ros.  More  than  so,  he  wrote  to  advise  me, 
by  all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of 
breaking  them  off,  for  be  had  rather  return  to 
his  dear  studies  at  Oxford  ;  and  after  that 
what  hopes  could  one  have  of  being  happy 
with  him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the 
strange  rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home? 
I  warrant,  during  this  month  you  have  been 
absent— 

Ros.  Oh  !  don't  mention  it,  my  dear  ;  I  have 
had  so  many  admirers  since  I  commenced 
Abigail*  that  I  am  quite  charmed  with  my  situ 


ation—But  hold,  who  stalks  yonder  in  the 
yard,  that  the  dogs  are  so  glad  to  see  ? 

Luc.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  1  live  !  He  is 
come  to  pay  my  father  a  visit ;  and  never  more 
luckily,  for  he  always  forces  him  abroad.  By 
the  way,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself  while 
I  step  into  the  house  to  see  after  my  trusty 
messenger,  Hodge  ? 

Ros.  No  matter,  I'll  sit  down  in  that  arbour, 
and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds :  you 
know  1  am  fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 

Luc.  So  it  seems,  indeed :  sure,  Rosetta, 
none  of  your  admirers  had  power  to  touch  your 
heart ;  you  are  not  in  love,  1  hope  ? 

Ros.  In  love!  that's  pleasant:  who  do  you 
suppose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray? 

Luc.  Why,  let  me  see What  do  you  think 

of  Thomas,  our  gardener?  There  he  is,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  walk — He  is  a  pretty  young 
man,  and  the  servants  say  he's  always  writing 
verses  on  you. 

Ros.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  are  very  silly. 

Luc.  Indeed,  Rosetta,  that  blush  makes  you 
look  very  handsome. 

Ros.  Blush  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  blush. 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ros.  Pshaw,  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  so 
ridiculous  ? 

Luc.  Well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done 
ou  did  like  him,  how  could 
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But  suppose  yc 

you  help  yourself? 


AIR. 


When  once  Love's  subtile  poison  gains 
A  passage  to  the  female  breast, 

Like  lightning  rushing  through  the  veins, 
Each  wish,  and  every  thought's  possess'd  : 

To  heal  the  pangs  our  minds  endure, 
Reason  in  vain  its  skill  applies ; 

Nought  can  afford  the  heart  a  cure, 
But  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eyes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

Y.  Mea .  Let  me  see — on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning,  [Tak 
ing  out  a  pocket-book.]  1  left  my  father's  house, 
unknown  to  any  one,  having  made  free  with  a 
coat  and  jacket  of  our  gardener's,  which  fitted 
me,  by  way  of  a  disguise  :  so  says  my  pocket- 
book  ;  and,  chance  directing  me  to  this  village, 
on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  I  procured 
a  recommendation  to  the  worshipful  Justice 
Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of  his 
pumpkins  and  cabbages,  because  I  would  let 
my  lather  see,  I  chose  to  run  any  lengths, 
rather  than  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  would 
have  forced  me,  a  marriage  against  my  incli 
nation,  with  a  woman  1  never  saw.  [Puts  up 
the  book,  and  takes  up  a  watering-pot.]  Here  I 
have  been  three  weeks,  and  in  that  time  I  am 
as  much  altered,  as  if  I  had  changed  my  nature 
with  my  habit.  'Sdeath,  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
chambermaid  !  And  yet,  if  I  could  forget  that 
I  am  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Meadowa 
— But  that's  impossible. 

AIR. 

O  !  had  1  been  by  fate  decreed 

Some  humble  cottage  swain  ; 
In  fair  Rosetta's  sight  to  feed 

My  sheep  upon  the  plain ; 

What  bliss  had  I  been  born  to  taste 
Which  now  I  ne'er  must  know  ? 


SCENE  F.] 
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Ye  envious  powers  !  why  have  ye  plac'd 
My  fair  one's  lot  so  low  ? 

Ha !  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  passed 
by  that  arbour  ?  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading 
there  ?  the  trembling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my 
«yes  were  not  mistaken — Here  she  comes. 

SCENE  III. 

YOUNG  MEADOWS,  ROSETTA. 

Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  rightof  it, 
and  yet  1  blush  to  own  my  weakness  even  to 
myself Marry,  hang  the  fellow  for  not  be 
ing  a  gentleman. 

Y.  Mea.  I  am  determined  I  wont  speak  to 
her — [Turning  to  a  rose-tree,  and  plucking  the 
flowers.}  JSow  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer 
myself:  besides,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
the  girl  has  no  aversion  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  wish 
not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it  would  be  cruel  to  fill 
her  head  with  notions  of  what  can  never  hap 
pen.  [Hums  a  tune.}  Pshaw  !  rot  these  roses, 
how  they  prick  one's  fingers  ! 

Ros.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me  ;  but  so  much 
the  better,  I'll  be  as  indifferent  as  he  is.  I  am 
sure  the  poor  lad  likes  me ;  and  if  I  was  to 
give  him  any  encouragement,  I  suppose  the 
next  thing  he  talked  of,  would  be  buying  a 
ring,  and  being  asked  in  church — Oh,  dear 
%pride,  I  thank  you  for  that  thought. 

F.  Men.  Hah,  going  without  a  word  !  a  look 
— I  can't  bear  that— Mrs.  Rosetta,  I  am  gather 
ing  a  few  roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take 
them  in  with  you. 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my 
lady's  flower-pots  are  full. 

Y.  Mea.  Will  you  accept  of  them  for  your 
self,  then  ?  [Catching  hold  of  her.}  What's  the 
matter  ?  you  look  as  if  you  were  angry  with 
me. 

Ros.  Pray,  let  go  my  hand. 

F.  Mea.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  why  is  this  ?  you 
sha'n't  go,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  must  go,  1  will  go ;  I  de 
sire,  Mr.  Thomas 

AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  why 
Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly  ? 
Cease,  oh  !  cease  to  persevere ; 
Speak  not  what  1  must  not  hear  ; 
To  my  heart  its  ease  restore  ; 
Go,  and  never  see  me  more. 

SCENE  IV. 

YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

This  girl  i-;  a  riddle—That  she  loves  me,  I 
think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt;  she  takes  a 
thousand  opportunities  to  let  me  see  it;  and 
yet,  when  L  speak  to  her,  she  will  hardly  give 
me  an  answer;  and,  if  I  attempt  the  smallest 
familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant — I  feel  my 
passion  for  her  grow  every  day  more  and  more 
violent— Well,  would  I  marry  her?  would  I 
make  a  mistress  of  her  if  I  could  ?— Two  things 
called  prudence  and  honour,  forbid  either.— 
What  am  I  pursuing  then?  A  shadow.— 
Sure  my  evil  genius  laid  this  snare  in  my  way. 
However,  there  is  one  comfort,  it  is  in  my 
T'ower  to  fly  from  it:  if  so,  why  do  1  hesitate? 
J  amh  distracted,  unable  to  determine  any  thing. 

AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 
Of  my  stubborn  flame  1  try  ; 


Swear  this  moment  to  forg?t  her, 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now  prepar'd  with  scorn  to  treat  her,. 

Ev'ry  charm  in  thought  I  brave, 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her, 

And  confess  myself  a  slave. 

SCENE  V.—A  Hall  in  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK'S 
House. 

Enter  HAWTHORN,  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his 
hands,  and  a  net  with  birds  at  his  girdle  ;  and 
afterwards,  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK. 

AIR. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once 

Liv'd  on  the  river  Dee  ; 
He  work'd  and  sung  from  morn  till  night  ; 

No  lark  more  blythe  than  he. 
And  this  the  buiden  of  his  song, 

For  ever  us'd  to  be, — — 
I  care  for  nobody,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me. 

House,  here,  house !  what  all  gadding,  all 
abroad  !  house,  I  say,  hilli-ho,  ho  ! 

J.  Wood.  Here's  a  noise,  here's  a  racket ! — 
William,  Robert,  Hodge !  why  does  not  some 
body  answer  ?  Odds  my  life,  I  believe  the  fel 
lows  have  lost  their  hearing  !  [Entering.}  Oh, 
Master  Hawthorn  !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such 
madcap — Are  you  there  ? 

Haw.  Am  I  here  1  Yes :  and  if  you  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  find 
the  good  effects  of  it  by  this  time ;  but  you 
have  got  the  lazy  unwholesome  London  fash 
ion,  of  lying  a-bed  in  a  morning,  and  there's 
gout  for  you — Why,  Sir,  I  have  not  been  in 
bed  five  minutes  after  sun-rise  these  thirty 
years,  am  generally  up  before  it ;  and  I  never 
took  a  dose  of  physic  but  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  a 
apothecary,  that  had  just  set  up  business. 

J.  Wood.  Well  but  master  Hawthorn,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ; 
for,  I  say, .sleep  is  necessary  for  a  man;  ay, 
and  I'll  maintain  it. 

Haw.  What,  when  I  maintain  the  contrary  ? 
Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock  you  are  a  rich 
man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
all  that ;  but  learn  to  know  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  the  sound  from  the  infirm ;  and  allow 
me  that  superiority  a  good  constitution  gives 
me  over  you—Health  is  the  greatest  of  all  pos 
sessions  ;  and  'tis  a  maxim  with  me,  that  a 
hale  cobbler  is  a  better  man  than  a  sick  king. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw.  And  so  would  you  too,  if  you  would 
take  my  advice.  A  sportsman  !  why  there  is 
nothing  like  it :  I  would  not  exchange  the  sa 
tisfaction  I  feel,  while  I  am  beating  the  lawns 
and  thickets  about  my  little  farm,  for  all  the 
entertainments  and  pageantry  in  Christendom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 

Make  the  most  of  their  faie, 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  : 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot, 

I  envy  them  not, 
While  i  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air, 

To  the  fields  1  repair, 
With  spirits  unclouded  and  light 

The  blisses  1  find, 

JSo  stints  leave  behind, 
But  health  and  diversion  unite. 
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JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN,  HODGE. 


IACT1. 


Hodge.  Did  your  worship  call,  Sir? 

J.  Wood.  Call,  Sir ;  where  have  you  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascals  been?  but  1  suppose,  I 
need  uot  ask — You  must  know  there  is  a  sta 
tute,  a  fair  for  hiring  servants,  held  upon  my 

this  s 


if  the  cross-grained  toad  did  not  deny  me  the 
favour. 

Luc.  Unlucky ! 

Hodge.  Well,  then  I  went  my  way  to  the 
une's-head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle 


green  to-day  ;  we  have  it  usually  at 

son  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails  to  put  all 

the  folks  here-about  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and 
see  what  a  nice  show  they  make  yonder ; 
they  had  got  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  were 
dancing  as  I  came  along,  for  dear  life— I  never 
saw  such  a  mortal  throng  in  our  village  in  all 
my  born  days  again. 

Hate.  Why,  1  like  this  now,  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of 
ousiness ;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote 
idleness  and  the  getting  of  bastards:  but  I 
shall  take  measures  for  preventing  it  another 
year,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am  not  suffi 
ciently  authorised  already ;  for  by  an  act  pass 
ed  Anno  undecimo  Caroli  primi,  which  impowers 
a  Justice  of  peace,  who  is  lord  of  the  mauor —  j 

Haw.  Come?  come,  never  mind  the  act ;  let ; 
me  tell  you  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful  i 
meeting ;  I  want  a  servant  or  two  myself,  1 
must  go  see  what  your  market  affords ; — and 
you  shall  go,  and  the  girls,*my  little  Lucy  and 
the  other  young  rogue,  and  we'll  make  a  day 
on't  as  well  as  the  rest. 

J.  Wood.  I  wish  master  Hawthorn  I  could 
teach  you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate:  why 
wont  you  take  pattern  by  me,  and  consider 
your  dignity  ? — Odds  heart,  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  not  a  rich  man  ;  j  ou  laugh  too  much 
ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock !  health, 
good-humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto  : 
and,  if  my  executors  have  a  mind,  they  are 
welcome  to  make  it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear 

From  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile, 
Need,  neither  fortune's  frowning  fear, 

Nor  court  the  harlot's  smile. 
The  greatness  that  would  make  us  grave 

Is  but  an  empty  thing  ; 
What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have  ? 

The  cheerful  man's  a  king. 

SCENE  VII. 

LUCINDA,  HODGE. 


Luc.  Hist,  hist,  Hodge  ! 

Hodge.  Who  calls  ?  here  am  I. 

Luc.  Well,  have  you  been  ? 

Hodge.  Been,  ay,  I  ha'  been  far  enough,  an 
that  be  all :  you  never  knew  any  thing  fall  out 
so  crossly  in  your  born  days. 

Luc.  Why  ^what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Why  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a 
horse  out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning, 
for  fear  it  should  be  missed,  and  breed  ques 
tions  ;  and  our  old  nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly 
beat,  i'  th'  hoofs,  that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a 
foot  to  set  to  ground  ;  so  I  was  fain  to  go  to 
farmer  Ploughshare's  at  the  Grange,  to  borrow 
the  loan  of  hisr  bald  nl\y  :  and.  would  you  think 
it?  after  walking  sill  that  way,  de'il  irora  me, 


King  _  . 

were  at  plough :  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  be 
low  at  the  turn-pike :  so  at  last,  for  want  of  a 
better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up  with  dame 
Quickset's  blind  mare. 
Luc.  Oh,  then  you  have  been? 
Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  1  ha'  been. 
Luc.   Psha !    Why  did  not  you  say  so  at 
once  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tiresome 
jaunt  on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?— Come,  quick- 
have  you  e'er  a  letter  ? 

Hodge.  Yes  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  1  ha'na 
lost  it. 

Luc.  Lost  it,  man ! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience : 
adwawns,  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry. 
[Rumaging  his  pockets.]  1  put  it  somewhere  in 
tli is  waistcoat  pocket.    Oh  here  it  is. 
Luc.  So,  give  it  me. 

[Reads  the  letter  to  herself. 
Lord-a-mercy !  how  my  arm  aches 

_  that  plaguy  beast ;  I'll  be  hanged 

if  I  won'na  rather  ha'  thrashed  half  a  day, 
than  ha'  ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your 
business  very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I  now  ? 
Luc.  Yes— Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  let 
ter,  that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  by  twelve  o'clock— 
You  know  where  he  came  before. 
Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luc.  Well,  you  must  go  there  :  and  wait  till 
he  arrives,  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  in 
troduce  him,  across  the  fields,  into  the  little 
summer-house,  on  the  left  side  of  the  garden. 
Hodge.  That's  enough. 
Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobodv 
sees  you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Nor  for  your'life,  drop  a  word  of  it  to 
any  mortal. 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 
Luc.  And  Hodge 

AIR. 

Hodge.  Well,  well,  say  no  more, 

Sure  you  told  me  before  ; 

I  see  the  full  length  of  my  teather ; 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool, 
That  I  need  go  to  school  ? 

I  can  spell  you  and  put  you  together. 

A  word  to  the  wise, 

Will  always  suffice ; 
Addsniggers  go  talk  to  your  parrot ; 

I'm  not  such  an  elf, 

Though  I  say  it  myself, 
But  I  know  a   sheep's  head  from  a 
carrot. 


SCENE  Vlll. 

LUCINDA. 

Luc.  How  severe  is  my  case !  Here  I  am 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspon 
dence  with  a  man  in  all  respects  my  equal,  be 
cause  the  oddity  of  my  father's  temper  is  such, 
that  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  have  ever  yet  seen 
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the  person  I  should  like  to  marry — But  per 
haps  he  has  quality  in  his  eye,  and  hopes,  one 
day  or  other,  as  1  am  his  only  child,  to  match 
me  with  a  title — vain  imagination ! 

AIR. 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion. 

Take  the  helpless  lover's  part : 
Seize,  oh  seize  some  kind  occasion, 

To  reward  a  faithful  heart 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call, 
Who  the  body  would  enthral  ; 
Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind, 
Those  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest, 
Childish  mummery  at  best. 
Happy  I  in  humble  state ; 
Catch,  ye  fools,  the  glittering  bait. 

SCENE  IX.—A  Field  with  a  stile. 

Enter  HODGE,  followed  by  MARGERY  ;  and, 
sometime  after,  enter  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

Hodge.  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  for? 
Odds  flesh,  folk  may  well  talk,  to  see  you 
dangling  after  me  every  where,  like  a  tantony 
pig :  find  some  other  road,  can't  you ;  and 
don't  keep  wherreting  me  with  your  nonsense. 

Mar.  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let 
me  speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well ;  what  sayn  yon  ? 

Mar.  Dear  heart,  how  can  you  be  so  barbar 
ous  ?  and  is  this  the  way  you  serve  me  after 
all ;  and  wont  you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why  no  1  wont,  I  tell  yon ;  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  surely,  surely — Consider 
Hodge,  you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to 
make  me  an  honest  woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience !  How  am  1 
obligated  ? 

Mar.  Because  you  are;  and  none  but  the 
basest  of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to 
shame.  »nd  afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide 
world. 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  shame !  Don't  make 
me  speak,  Madge,  don't  make  me  speak. 


you 


Mar.  Yes  do,  speak  your  worst. 

Hodge.  Why,  then,  if  you  go  to  that, 
were  fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in 
the  West,  for  a  bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk 
of  the  parish,  and  I'll  bring  the  man  shall  say 
it  to  your  face. 

Mar.  No,  no,  Hodge,  'tis  no  such  thing,  'tis 
a  base  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare's — But  I 
know  what  makes  you  false  hearted  to  me,  that 
you  may  keep  company  with  young  Madam's 
waiting-woman,  and  I  am  sure  she's  no  fit 
body  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 

Hodge.  How  should  you  know  what  she's 
fit  for  ?  She's  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  mayhap ; 
don't  find  fault  with  your  betters,  Madge. 
[Seeing  YOUNG  MEADOWS.]  Oh !  Master  Tho 
mas,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you  ;  pray 
did  not  you  go  down  the  village  one  day  last 
week  with  a  basket  of  something  upon  your 
shoulder  ? 

F.  Mea.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  ostler  at 
the  Greenman  was  saying,  as  how  there  was 
b  passenger  at  their  house,  as  see'd  you  go  by, 
fend  said  he  know'd  you ;  and  axt  a  mort  of 
questions— So  I  thought  I'd  tell  you. 
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Y.  Mea.  The  devil!  ask  questions  abont  me ! 
I  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it.— Come  hither, 
Hodge. 

Mar.  A  nasty,  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  me 
at  this  rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have.' — 
Well,  well,  I  wish  all  poor  girls  would  take 
warning  by  my  mishap,  and  never  have  no 
thing  to  say  to  none  of  them. 

AIR. 

How  happy  were  my  days,  till  now  ! 

I  ne'er  did  sorrow  feel, 
1  rose  with  joy  to  milk  my  cow, 

Or  take  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung, 
Till  he  pretended  love,  and  I 

Belie v'd  his  flattering  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly,  silly  fool, 
Who  trusts  what  man  may  be ; 

I  wish  I  was  a  maid  again, 
And  in  my  own  country. 

SCENE  X.—A  Green  with  ite  prospect  ofavil* 
lage,  and  the  representation  of  a  statute  or 
fair. 

Enter  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN,  MRS. 
DEBORAH  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA,  ROSETTA, 
YOUNG  MEADOWS,  HODGE,  and  several  coun 
try  people. 

Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way. 
Why  don't  you  stand  aside  there?  Here's  his 
worship  a-coming. 

Countrymen.  His  worship ! 

J.  Wood.  Fy,  fy,  what  a  crowd's  this ! 
Odd,  I'll  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks. 
[Striking  a  fellow.]  Stand  out  of  the  way, 
sirrah. 

Haw.  For  shame,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  king  ? 

Countryman.  Why,  can  you  list  ma  !  Serve 
the  king,  master !  no,  no,  I  pay  the  king,  that's 
enough  for  me.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Haw.  Well  said,  Sturdy-boots. 

J.  Wood.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll 
answer  you. 

Haw.  I  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like 
they  should. — Well,  Madam,  is  not  this  a  fine 
sight  ?  I  did  not  know  my  neighbour's  estate 
had  been  so  well  peopled. — Are  all  these  his 
own  tenants  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr. 
Hawthorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel 
of  young  hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Haw.  There's  a  lass.  [Beckoning  to  a  coun 
try  girl.']  Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What 
brings  you  here?  [Chucking  her  under  the  chin.] 
Do  you  come  to  look  for  a  service  1 

C.  Girl.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Haw.  .Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for? 

C.  Girl.  All  work,  aii't  please  you. 

J.  Wood.  Ay  ay,  1  don't  doubt  it :  any  work 
you'll  put  her  to. 

Mrs.  Deb.  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one— Go 
hussy. 

Haw.  Here's  another.   [Catching  a  girl  that 
*goes  by.]    What  health,  what  bloom  !— this  is 
Nature's  work;  no   art,  no  daubing.    Dofl'1 
be  ashamed,  child ;  those  cheeks  of  thin*  are 
enough  to  put  a  whole  drawing-roof*'  out  ol 
countenance. 
60 
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IACTII. 


SCENE  XL 


JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN,  MRS.  DEBO 
RAH  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA,  ROSETTA,  YOUNG 
MEADOWS,  HODGE,  and  Men  and  Women  Ser 
vants. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport 
will  come.  The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and 
some  among  them  are  going  to  sing  and  dance. 
Why  there's  not.  the  like  of  our  statute,  mun, 
in  five  counties  ;  others  are  but  fools  to  it 

Servant-man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a 
ring,  and  stand  out,  fellow-servants,  as  many 
of  you  as  are  willing,  and  able  to  bear  a  bob. 
We'll  let  my  masters  and  mistresses  see  we 
can  do  something  at  least ;  if  they  wont  hire 
us,  it  sha'n't  be  our  fault.  Strike  up  the  Ser 
vants'  Medley. 

AIR. 

HOUSE-MAID. 
I  pray,  gentles,  list  to  me. 
I'm  young,  and  strong,  and  clean  you  see ; 
Fll  not  turn  tail  to  any  she, 

For  work  that's  in  the  country. 
Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
I  wash,  I  scrub,  I  brew,  I  bake ; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak, 

Depending  on  your  bounty. 

FOOTMAN. 

Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trade 

In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry : 
And  what  though  here  I  now  appear, 

I've  serv'd  the  best  of  gentry. 
A  footman  would  you  have 
I  can  dress,  and  comb)  and  shave  ; 
For  I  a  handy  lad  am : 

On  a  message  I  can  go, 

And  slip  a  billet-doux, 
With  your  humble  servant,  Madam. 

COOK-MAID. 

Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand  they  must 

cross  ; 

For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I*m  ne'er  at  a  loss ; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and 

your  sauce, 
Compared  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

CARTER. 

If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a  true  honest 
heart,  [cart, 

Who  knows  how,  to  manage  a  plough  and  a 

Here's  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me 
and  try; 

You'll  say  you  ne'er  met  with  a  better  nor  I, 
Ge  ho  Dobin,  $c. 

CHORUS. 

My  masters  and  mistresses  hither  repair  ; 
What  servants  you  want,  you'll  find  in  our 

fair ; 
Men  and  maids,  fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations 

there  be  ; 
And,  as  for  the  wages  we  sha'n't  disagree. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Parlour  in  JUSTICE  WOOD 
COCK'S  House. 

LUCINDA,  EUSTACE. 
Luc.  Well,  am  not  I  a  bold  adventurer,  to 


bring' you  into  my  father's  house  at  noon-day? 
Though,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here 
than  in  the  garden  ;  for  there  is  not  a  human 
creature  under  the  roof  besides  ourselves. 

Eust.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into 
execution  this  moment  ?  I  have  a  post-chaise 
ready. 

Luc.  Fy :  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly  ?  I 
protest  I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  you  ;  your  passion  seems  too  much  found 
ed  on  appetite  ;  and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  What !  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart 
now  feels — 

Luc.  Oh  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow ;  it 
sounds  prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose 
upon  a  fond  female. 

AIR. 

We  women  like  weak  Indians  trade, 
Whose  judg-ment  tinsel  show  decoys  ; 

Dupes  to  our  folly  are  we  made, 
While  artful  man  the  gain  enjoys  : 

We  give  our  treasure  to  be  paid 
A  paltry,  poor  return  !  in  toys. 

Eust.  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert 
yourself  with  me ;  but  1  wish  I  could  prevail 
on  you  to  be  a  little  serious. 

Luc.  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire 
me  to  say  ?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with 
you ;  which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any  rea 
sonable  lover  can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

Eust.  Yes  ;  but,  you  dear,  provoking  angel, 
you  have  not  told  me,  when  you  will  run  away 
with  me. 

Luc.  Why  that,  I  confess  requires  some  con 
sideration. 

Eust.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  delib 
erating,  the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us. 
may  elapse,  never  to  return. 

AIR. 

Think  my  fairest,  how  delay 

Danger  every  moment  brings  ; 
Time  flies  swift,  and  will  away  ; 

Time  that's  ever  on  its  wings  ; 
Doubting  and  suspense  at  best, 

Lovers  late  repentance  cost ; 
Let  us,  eager  to  be  blest, 

Seize  occasion  ere  'tis  lost. 

SCENE  II. 

LUCINDA,  EUSTACE,  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  MRS. 
DEBORAH  WOODCOCK. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here  is  nothing  in  the  world 
in  this  house  but  eater-wauling  from  morning 
till  night,  nothing  but  eater-wauling.  Hoity 
toity  ;  who  have  we  here  ? 

Luc.  My  father,  and  my  aunt ! 

Eust.  The  devil !  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Luc.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe 
me.  [Speaks  aloud  to  EUSTACE.]  Upon  my 
word,  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it,  un 
less  the  Justice  was  at  home  ;  he  is  just  step 
ped  into  the  village  with  some  company  ;  but, 
if  you'll  sit  down  a  moment,  I  dare  swear  he 
will  return — [Pretends  to  see  the  Justice.] — ()  ! 
Sir,  here  is  my  papa  ! 

J.  Wood.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy  !  Who's 
this  you  have  got  with  you  ?  Hark  you,  sir 
rah,  who  are  you,  ye  dog?  and  what's  your 
business  here? 

Eust.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used 
to. 
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J.  Wood.  Don't  answer  me,  you.  rascal— I 
am  a  Justice  of  the  peace;  and  if  I  hear  a 
word  out  of  your  mouth,  I'll  send  you  to  jail, 
for  all  your  laced  hat. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's 
right. 

J.  Wood.  And  how  do  you  know  it's  right  ? 
How  should  you  know  any  thing's  right? — 
Sister  Deborah,  you  are  never  in  the  right. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  I  have 
been  telling  you  about  so  long. 

J.  Wood.  What  man,  goody  Wise-acre  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why,  the  man  your  daughter  has 
an  intrigue  with  :  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
lieve  it  now,  though  you  see  it  with  your  own 
eyes— Come,  hussy,  confess,  and  don't  let  your 
father  make  a  fool  of  himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt?  This  gentleman 
is  a  music-master :  he  goes  about  the  country, 
teaching  ladies  to  play  and  sing ;  and  has  been 
recommended  to  instruct  me  :  1  could  not  turn 
him  out  when  he  came  to  offer  his  service ;  and 
did  not  know  what  answer  to  give  him  till  I 
saw  my  papa. 

J.  Wood.  A  music-master! 

Eust .  Yes,  Sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs.  Deb.  It's  a  lie,  young  man  ;  it's  a  'ie. 
Brother,  he  is  no  more  a  music-master,  than  I  i 
am  a  music-master. 

J.  Wood.  What  then,  you  know  better  than  , 
the  fellow  himself,  do  you  ?  and  you  will  be  ' 
wiser  than  all  the  world? 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  ! 
music-master. 

J.  Wood.  He  does  not  look!  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Was  ever  such  a  poor  stupe  !  Well,  and  what 
does  he  look  like  then  ?  But  I  suppose  .you 
mean  he  is  not  dressed  like  a  music-master, 
because  of  his  ruffles,  and  this  bit  of  garnish 
ing  about  his  coat— which  seems  to  be  copper 
too — Why,  you  silly  wretch,  these  whipper- 
snappers  set  up  for  gentlemen  now  a-days,  and 
five  themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were 
people  of  quality. — Hark  you,  friend,  I  sup 
pose  you  don't  come  within  the  vagrant  act? 
You  have  some  settled  habitation — Where  do 
you  live  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell  | 
you  a  wrong  place. 

J.  Wood.  Sister  Deborah,  don't  provoke 
me. 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me 
examine  him  a  little. 

J.  Wood.  You  sba'n't  say  a  word  to  him,  you 
shaVt  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.  Deb.  She  says  he  was  recommended 
here,  brother  ;  ask  him  by  whom. 

J.  Wood.  No,  I  wont  now,  because  you  de- 1 
sire  it. 

Luc.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  i 
it  would  be  very  readily  resolved. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs.  Nim-  | 
ble  Chops  ?  I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  | 
his  head  to  answer  for  himself. 

J.  Wood.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old  j 
woman's  mouth  for  me  ?  Get  out  of  the  room.  ' 

Mrs.  Deb.  Well,  so  I  can,  brother;  1  don't 
want  to  stay  ;  but,  remember,  1  tell  you,  you 
will  make  yourself  ridiculous  in  this  affair; 
for,  through  your  own  obstinacy,  you  will  have 
your  daughter  run  away  with  before  your 
lace. 

J.  Wood.  My  daughter  !  Who  will  run  away 
with  my  daughter? 

.Wr«.  Deb   That  fellow  will. 


J.  Wood.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censo 
rious  woman. 

Luc.  Why,  sure,  Madam,  you  must  think  me 
very  coming,  indeed. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  her 
self;  I  remember  when  she  was  a  girl :  her 
mother  dared  not  trust  her  the  length  of  her 
apron  string  ;  she  was  clambering  upon  every 
fellow's  back. 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  was  not. 

J.  Wood.  You  were. 

Luc.  Well,  but  why  so  violent? 

AIR. 

Believe  me,  dear  aunt, 

If  you  thus  rave  and  rant, 
You'll  never  a  lover  persuade; 

The  men  will  all  fly, 

And  leave  you  to  die, 
Oh,  terrible  chance  !  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  the  lass. 

Must  she  coine  to  this  pass, 
Who  ancient  virginity  'scapes  ! 

'Twere  better  on  earth 

Have  five  brats  at  a  birth, 
Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

SCENE  III. 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA,  EUSTACE. 

J.  Wood.  Well  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about 
her  business  ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature, 
does  she  think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her 
— Come  hither,  my  lad,   you  look  tolerable 
honest.    ' 

Eust.  1  hope,  Sir,  I  shall  never  give  you 
cause  to  alter  your  opinion. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived, 
1  am  generally  pretty  right  in  mv  conjectures. 
—You  must  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion 
of  music  myself,  and  learned  upon  the  fiddle  ; 
I  could  play  the  Trumpet  Minuet,  and  Butter 
ed  Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at  our  club 
at  Nando's  coffee-house  ;  Jack  Pickle  used  to 
sing  it  for  us,  a  droll  fish ;  but  'tis  an  old  thing, 
I  dare  swear  you  have  heard  of  it  often. 

AIR. 

When  I  followed  a  lass  that  was  froward  and 

shy, 
Oh !  I  stuck  to  her  stuff,  till  I  made  her  com- 

Oh  !  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist. 
And  I  smack'd  her  lips  and  I  held  her  fast : 

When  hugged  and  haul'd, 

She  squeal'd  and  squall'd ; 
But,  though  she  vow'd  all  1  did  was  in  vain, 
Yet  I  pleas'd  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it 
again : 

Then  hoity,  toity. 

Whisking,  and  frisking, 
Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass  ; 
Oh  !  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

Eust.  Very  well,  upon  my  word. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things 
now  ;  but  1  could  do  a  little  at  them  once ; — 
Well,  stay  and  eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll  talk 
about  >our  teaching  the  girl— Lucy,  take  your 
master  to  your  spmnet,  and  show  him  what 
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:hen  hoity,  toily,  &c. 


give  some  orders 


SCENE  IV. 

LUCINDA,  EUSTACE. 
IMC,    My  sweet,   pretty 


your  most 


y  papa, 

obedient,  humble  servant;  ha,  ha,  ha!  was 
ever  so  whimsical  an  accident?  Well,  Sir, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Eust  .  Think  of  it  !  I  am  in  a  maze. 

Luc.  O  your  aukwardness  ?  I  was  frighten 
ed  oat  of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the 
hint  ;  and,  if  I  had  not  turned  matters  so  clev 
erly,  we  should  have  been  utterly  undone. 

Eust  .  'Sdeath  !  why  would  you  bring  me  into 
the  house  ?  we  could  expect  nothing  else  :  be 
sides,  since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  discovered  the  truth. 

Luc.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another 
afterwards.  I  know  my  father  better  than  you 
do  ;  he  has  taken  it  intt>  his  head,  I  have  no 
inclination  for  a  husband  ;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
that  is  our  best  security  ;  for  if  once  he  has 
said  a  thing,  he  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to 
the  contrary. 

Eust.  And  pray,  what  am  I  to  do  now  ? 


permost  in  my  thoughts  all  day:  Oh!  worse 
and  worse  ! — Well,  he  is  certainly  a  pretty  lad ; 
he  has  something  uncommon  about  him,  consi 
dering  his  rank  : — And  now,  let  me  only  put 
the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant,  would  I,  or 
would  I  not,  prefer  him  to  all  the  men  I  ever 
saw  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was  not  a  serv 
ant — In  short,  I'll  ask  myself  no  more  ques 
tions,  for  the  further  I  examine,  the  less  rea 
son  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

How  bless'd  the  maid,  whose  bosom 
No  head-strong  passion  knows  ; 
Her  days  in  joy  she  passes, 
Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 
Where'er  her  fancy  leads  her, 
No  pain,  no  fear  invades  her ; 
But  pleasure, 
Without  measure, 
From  every  object  flows. 

SCENE  VI. 

YOUNG  MEADOWS,  ROSETTA. 
Y.  Mea.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden,  Mrs. 
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Luc.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  !  Rosetta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of  coun- 
well  over  since  he  biath  invited  you  to  dinner  j  tenance;  or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  watering 
with  him,  stay  ;  only  be  cautious  of  your  be-  my  flowers,  by  reviving  them  ?  The  sun  seems 
haviour ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  consi-  to  have  hid  himself  a  little,  to  give  you  an  op- 
der  what  is  next  to  be  done. 

Eust.  Had  not  1  better  go  to  your  father  ? 

Luc.  Dp  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover 
myself  a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has 
put  me  in. 

Eust.  Well  but  what  sort  of  a  parting  is  this, 
without  so  much  as  your  servant,  or  good  bye 
to  you  ?  No  ceremony  at  all  ?  Can  you  afford 
roe  no  token  to  keep  up  my  spirits  till  I  see 
you  again  ? 

Luc.  Ah,  childish ! 

Eust.  My  angel! 

AIR. 

Eusi.  Let  rakes  and  libertines,  resign'd 

To  sensual  pleasures,  range ! 

Here  all  the  sex's  charms  I  find, 

And  ne'er  can  cool  or  change. 

Luc.    Let  vain  coquets  and  prudes  conceal 

What  most  their  hearts  desire ; 
With  pride  my  passion  I  reveal, 
Oh !  may  it  ne'er  expire. 

Both.  The  sun  shall  cease  to  spread  its  light, 

The  stars  their  orbits  leave, 
And  fair  creation  sink  in  night, 
When  I  my  dear  deceive. 

SCENE  V.-A  Garden. 
Enter  ROSETTA,  musing^ 

Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  surely  I  am.  The  devil  take  this 
fellow,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my  head,  and 
yet  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  I  don't  care 
for  him  :  well  but  surely  I  am  not  in  love  :  let 
me  examine  my  heart  a  little  :  1  saw  him  kiss 
ing  one  of  the  maids  the  other  day ;  I  could 
have  boxed  his  ears  for  it,  and  have  done  no- 


to  have  hid  himself  a  little,  to  gi 
portunity  of  supplying  his  place 

Ros.  Where  could  he  get  that  now?  he 
never  read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Y.  Mea.  Come,  don't  affect  to  treat  me  with 
contempt ;  I  can  suffer  any  thing  better  than 
that ;  in  short,  I  love  you  ;  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said  :  I  am  angry  wilh  myself  for  it,  and 
strive  all  I  can  against  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  my 
self,  Hove  you. 

AIR. 

In  vain,  I  every  art  essay,       .  - 
To  pluck  the  venom'd  shaft  away, 

That  rankles  in  my  heart ; 
Deep  in  the  centre  fix'd  and  bound— 

My  efforts  but  enlarge  the  wound, 
And  fiercer  make  the  smart. 

Ros.  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  im 
proper  language ;  it  is  what  1  don't  understand 
I  can't  suffer  it,  and,  in  short,  I  don't  like  it. 

Y.  Mea.  Perhaps  you  don't  like  me. 

Ros.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't. 

Y.  Mea.  Nay,  but 'tis  not  so;  come,  confess 
you  love  me. 

Ros.  Confess!   Indeed  I   shall  confess  no 
such  thing  :  besides,  to  what  purpose  should 
confess  it  ? 

Y.  Mea.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  know  to 
what  purpose  ;  only,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  that's  all. 

Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure 
you,  you  would  never  be  the  better  for  it — Wo 
men  are  apt  enough  to  be  weak ;  we  cannot 
always  answer  for  our  inclinations,  but  it  is 
in  our  power  not  to  give  way  to  them ;  and, 
if  I  was  so  silly,  I  say,  if  I  was  so  indiscreet, 
which  I  hope  I  am  not,  as  to  entertain  an  im 
proper  regard,  when  people's  circumstances 
are  quite  unsuitable,  and  there  are  obstacles 


thing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel  with  the  girl !  in  the  way  that  cannot  be  surmounted— 
ever  since.     Why  was  I   uneasy  at  his  toying  I      Y.  Mea.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  Mrs.    Rosetta,  tr 
with  another  woman?  what  was  it  to  me  ?—   be  sure1 ;  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it—  1 
Then  I  dream  of  him  almost  every  night— but ;  —know  very  well,  you  and  I  can  never  coi 
that  may  proceed  from  his  being  generally  up- >  together. 
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Ros.  Well  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I 
assure  you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave 
accordingly. 

F.  Mea.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain,  then, 
never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more  ? 

R^s.  With  all  my  heart. 

F,  Mea.  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible,  think 
of  one  another  ? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing. 

F.  Mea.  And,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
house  together,  never  to  take  any  notice  ? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

F.  Mea.  Why  I  believe  it  is —  Well,  Mrs. 
Rosetta 


AIR. 


AIR. 


Ros. 


Begone— I  agree, 
From  this  moment  we're  free : 
Already  the  matter  I've  sworn : 
Y.  Mea.  Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain 
A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 
Ros.        When  things  are  not  fit, 

We  should  calmly  submit ; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  we  find : 
F.  Mea.  Then  thus  I  obey, 

Tear  your  image  away, 
And  banish  you  quite  from  my  mind. 

Ros.  Well,  now,  I  think,  I  am  somewhat 
easier :  1  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explana 
tion  with  him,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  things 
at  once. 

F.  Mea..  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  a 
moment — The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are 
intolerable  :  I  find  now  the  cause  of  her  be 
haviour ;  she  despises  the  meanness  of  my  con 
dition,  thinking  a  gardener  below  the  notice 
of  a  lady's  waiting-woman  :  'sdeath,  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  discover  myself  to  her. 

Ros.  Poor  wretch  !  he  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it :  I  believe  he  is  heartily  morti 
fied,  but  1  must  not  pity  him. 

F.  Mea.  It  shall  be  so :  I  will  discover  my 
self  to  her,  and  leave  the  house  directly.— Mrs. 
Rosetta — [Starting  back.'] — Pox  on  it ;  yonder's 
the  Justice  come  into  the  garden ! 

Ros.  O  Lord  !  he  will  walk  round  this  way  ; 
pray  go  about  your  business ;  I  would  not  for 
the  world  he  should  see  us  together. 

Y.  Mea.  The  devil  take  him  :  he's  gone 
across  the  parterre,  and  can't  hobble  here  this 
half  hour :  1  must  and  will  have  a  little  con 
versation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

F.  Mea.  This  evening,  in  the  green-house, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal;  I  have  some 
thing  to  communicate  to  you  of  importance. — 
Will  you  meet  me  there  ? 

Ros.  Meet  you ! 

F.  Mea.  Ay ;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  ; 
and  I  swear,  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be 
an  end  of  every  thing  betwixt  us. 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

F.  Mea.  You'll  come  then  ? 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

F.  Mea.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising  ;  I  may  break 
my  promise— but,  I  tell  you,  I  will. 

F.  Mea.  Enough — Yet  before  I  leave  you, 
let  me  desire  you  to  believe  I  love  you 
more  than  ever  man  loved  woman  ;  and  that 
when  I  relinquish  you,  I  give  up  all  that  can 
make  my  life  supportable. 


O  !  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak, 

My  ardent  passion  tell ; 
Or  form  my  falt'ring  tongue  to  speak, 

The  cruel  word,  Farewell  ? 
Farewell ! — but  know,  tho'  thus  we  part, 

My  thoughts  can  never  stray  : 
Go  where  1  will,  my  constant  heart 

Must  with  my  charmer  stay. 

SCENE   VIL 

ROSETTA,  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK. 

Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell 
me  ?  I  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  rae- 
thinks— well— 

J.  Wood.  Hem !  hem  !  Rosetta  ! 

Ros.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw 
him  in  my  way  ;  now  for  a  courtship  of  a  dif 
ferent  kind ;  but  I'll  give  him  a  surfeit — Did 
you  call  me,  Sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so 
fast? 

Ros.  I  was  only  going  into  the  house,  Sir. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  come  here :  come  here, 
1  say.  [Looking  about.']  How  do  you  do, 
Rosetta. 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Sir,  pretty  well. 

J.  Wood.  Why  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloom 
ing  to-day — Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe 
you  are  painted. 

Ros.  O  Sir  !  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

J.  Wood,  Adad,  I  believe  you  are — let  me 
try— 

Ros.  Lord,  Sir ! 

J.  Wood.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden 
so  often,  Rosetta?  I  hope  you  don't  get  eat 
ing  green  fruit  and  trash  ;  or  have  you  a  hank 
ering,  after  some  lover  in  dowlas,  who  spoils 
my  trees  by  engraving  true-lover's  knots  upon 
them,  with  your  horn  and  buck-handled 
knives?  I  see  your  name  written  upon  the 
ceiling  of  the  servants'  hall,  with  the  smoke  of 
a  candle ;  and  I  suspect 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  Sir— No,  Sir  ;  I  am  of 
another  guess  mind,  I  assure  you  ;  for  I  have 
heard  say,  men  are  false  and  fickle 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  that's  your  flaunting,  idle,  young 
fellows  ;  so  they  are  :  and  they  are  so  damned 
impudent,  I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  them,  besides,  all  that  they 
want  is  something  to  brag  of,  and  tell 
again.  • 

Ros.  Why,  1  own,  Sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make 
a  slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
—about  seventy,  or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

J.  Wood.  No,  child,  that's  out  of  reason ; 
though  1  have  known  many  a  man  turned  of 
three-score  with  a  hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  Sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with 
the  gout,  have  a  good,  strong,  substantial,  win 
ter  cough — and  I  should  not  like  him  the 
worse  if  ne  had  a  small  touch  of  the  rheuma 
tism. 

J.  Wood.  Pho,  pho,  Rosetta,  tbis  is  jesting. 

Ros.  No,  Sir,  every  body  has  a  laste,  and  I 
have  mine. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Rosetta,  have  you 
thought  of  what  I  was  saying  to  you  ? 

Ros.  What  was  it,  Sir? 

J.  Wood.  Ah !  you  know,  you  know  well 
enough,  hussy. 

Ros.  Dear  Sir,  consider,  my  soul,  would  you 
have  me  endanger  my  soul  ? 
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J.  Wood.  No,  no — Repent. 

Ros.  Besides,  Sir,  consider,  what  has  a  poor 
servant  to  depend  on  but  her  character  ?  And, 
I  have  heard,  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one 
thing  before,  and  another  after. 

J.  Wood.  I  tell  you  again  these  are  the  idle, 
flashy  young  dogs  :  but  when  you  have  to  do 
with  a  staid,  sober  man 

Ros.  And  a  magistrate,  Sir  ! 

*  J.  Wood.  Right;  it's  quite  a  different  thing. — 

Well,  shall  we,  Rosetta,  shall  we  ? 

Ros.  Really,  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  it. 

AIR. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid : 
Would  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid  ! 
Lead  an  innocent  astray  ? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  Sir,  I  pray. 
Men  too  often  we  believe  : 
And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 
Ruin  first  and  then  forsake, 
Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  wont  do  you 
any  harm. 

Ros.  Wont  you,  Sir? 

J.  Wood.  Not  I. 

Ros.-  But  wont  you,  indeed,  Sir? 

J.  Wood.  Why  1  tell  you  I  wont 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

J.  Wood.  Hussy,  hussy ! 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Your  servant,  Sir,  your 
servant. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious — 

SCENE  VIII.    . 
JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,  HAWTHORN. 

Haw.  So,  so,  Justice  at  odds  with  gravity  ! 
his  worship  playing  at  romps  ! — Your  servant, 
Sir. 

J.  Wood.  Haw  !  friend  Hawthorn  ! 

Haw.  I  hope  I  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour  : 
I  thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat' as  I 
came  in  here. 

J.  Wood.  Oh  !  the  maid.  Ay,  she  has  been 
gathering  a  salad — But  come  hither,  Master 
Hawthorn,  and  I'll  show  you  some  alterations 
I  intend  to  make  in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  1  am  no  judge  of  it ;  besides, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this 
—Tell  me,  Sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your 
maid  to  gather  a  salad  here,  or  consulting  her 
taste  in  your  improvements,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
,  Let  Hie  see,  all  among  the  roses ;  egad,  I  like 
your  notion':  but  you  look  a  little  blank i upon 
it :  you  are  ashamed  of  the  business,  then  are 
you? 

AIR. 

Oons  !  neighbour,  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifle  like 
this; 

What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss  ? 

The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  with  grim 
ace — 

Would  do  the  same  thing,  were  they  in  the 
same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free  ; 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee: 
That  power,  resistless,    no  strength  can  op 
pose, 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl — under  the  rose. 

J.  Wood.  I  profess,  Master  Hawthorn,  this 


is  all  Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me  ;  1 
don't  understand  a  word  of  it. 

Haw.  No,  may  be  not :  well,  Sir,  will  you 
read  this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  un- 
|  derstand  that  ?  it  is  just  brought  by  a  servant, 
who  stays  for  an  answer. 

J.  Wood.  A  letter,  and  to  me?  [Taking  tht. 
letter.']  Yes,  it  is  to  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  it 
comes  from  no  correspondent,  that  I  know  of. 
Where  are  my  spectacles?  not  but  I  can  see 
very  well  without  them,  Master  Hawthorn ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  hand. 

Sir, 

1  am  ashamed  of  giving  you  this  trouble  ;  but,  I 
am  informed  there  is  an  unthinking  boy,  a  son  of 
mine,  now  disguised  and  in  your  service,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  gardener:  Tom  is  a  little  wild,  but 
an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either,  though  1  am 
his  father  that  say  it.  Tom — oh,  this  is  Thomas, 
our  gardener;  I  always  thought  that  he  was  a 
better  man's  child  than  he  appeared  to  be, 
though  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  Sir,  pray  let's  hear  the 
rest  of  the  letter. 

J.  Wood.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh, 
here  : — /  am  come  in  quest  of  my  run-away,  and 
write,  this  at  an  inn  in  your  village,  while  I  am 
swallowing  a  morsel  of  dinner :  because,  not  hav 
ing  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  did  not 
care  to  intrude,  without  giving  you  notice. 
Whoever  this  person  is,  he  understands  good 
manners.  I  beg  leave  to  wail  upon  you,  Sir ; 
but  desire  you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret, 
particularly  from  the  young  man. 

WILLIAM  MEADOWS. 

I'll  assure  you,  a  very  well  worded,  civil  let 
ter.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  person 
who  writes  it  neighbour  ? 

Haw.  Let  me  consider — Meadows — by  dad 
I  believe  it  is  Sir  William  Meadows  of  North 
amptonshire  ;  and,  now  I  remember,  I  heard, 
sometime  ago,  that  the  heir  of  that  family  had 
absconded  on  account  of  a  marriage  that  was 
disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good  many  years 
since  1  have  seen  Sir  William,  but  we  were 
once  well  acquainted  :  and,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
I  will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

J.  Wood-  Do  so,  Master  Hawthorn,  do  so— • 
But,  pray  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sir  Wil 
liam  Meadows?  Is  he  a  wise  man  ? 

Haw.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that 
has  five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  to  be  a  conjur 
er  ;  but  I  suppose  you  ask  that  question  because 
of  this  story  about  his  son  j'taking  it  for  grant 
ed-,  that  wise  parents  make  wise  children. 

Jl  Wood.  No  doubt  of  it,  Master  Hawthorn, 
no  doubt  of  it— I  warrant  we  shall  find  now, 
that  this  young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with 
some  minx,  against  his  father's  consent— Why, 
Sir,  if  I  had  as  many  children  as  king  Priam 
had,  that  we  read  of  at  school,  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  Troy,  not  one  of  them  should  serve  me 
so. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not ; 
but  we  should  remember  when  we  were  young 
ourselves ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old 
don  such  a  trick  in  my  day,  as  e'er  a  spark  in 
the  hundred  ;  nayv  between  you  and  me,  I  had 
done  it  once,  had  the  wench  been-  as  willing 
as  I. 

AIR. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing  ! 

Her  breath  disclos'd  the  sweets  of  spring  ; 
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And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 
'Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek ; 
Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 
Of  fruitful  autumn  was  the  type  : 
But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 
I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 

J.  Wood.  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape 
grace  rattle-cap. 

Haw.  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock, 
don't  tell  me  ;  young  fellows  will  be  younf 
fellows,  though  we  preach  till  we're  hoarse 
again  ;  and  so  there's  an  end  on't. 

SCENE  IX.— JUSTICE  WOODCOCK'S  Hall. 
HODGE,  MARGERY. 

Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in  ?  ( 
Mar.  Why,  I  let  myself  in. 
Hodge.    Indeed  !     Marry  come  up  !    why, 
then  pray  let  yourself  out  again.    Times  are 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  ;  I  think  you  might  have 
had  the  manners  to  knock  at  the  door  first — 
What  does  the  wench  stand  for  ? 

Mar.  L  want  to  know  if  his  worship's  at 
home. 

Hodge.  Well,  what's  your  business  with  his 
worship  ? 

Mar.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that— Look  ye, 
Hodge,  it  does  not  signify  talking,  I  am  come, 
once  for  all,  to  know  what  you  intends  to  do  ; 
for  I  wont  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 
Hodge.  You  wont. 

Mar.  No,  that's  what  I  wont,  by  the  best 
man  that  ever  wore  a  head  ;  I  am  the  make- 
ame  of  the  whole  village  upon  your  account ; 
nd  I'll  try  whether  your  master  gives  you  to- 
eration  in  your  doings. 
Hodge.  You  will  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  that's  what  I  will ;  his  worship 
hall  be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and 
ee  how  you  will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 
Hodge.  There's  the  door,  take  a  friend's  ad- 
ice  and  go  about  your  business. 
Mar.  My  business  is  with  his  worship  ;  and 
wont  go  till  I  sees  him. 
Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any 
f  your  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  don't  set 
tie  dogs  at  you — Will  you  be  gone  ? 
Mar.  I  wont. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towser,  [  Whistling.']  whu, 
rhu,  whu ! 

AIR. 

Vas  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagu'd  with  a  vixen  ? 
Zawns  !  Madge  don't  provoke  me,  but  mind 

what  I  say  ; 
fou've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your 

tricks  on, 

So  pack  up  your  alls  and  be  trudging  away  : 
You'd  better  be  quiet, 
And  not  breed  a  riot; 
Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here 

all  day  ? 
I've  got  other  matters  to  mind  ; 

May  hap  you  may  think  me  an  ass  ; 
But  to  the  contrary  you'll  find. 
A  fine  piece  of  work  by  the  mass  ! 

SCENE  X. 

ROSETTA,  HODGE,  MARGERY. 

Ros.  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  here 
— as  I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  and,  if  I  mis 
take  not,  a  rival — I'll  have  some  sport  with 


them.— How  now,  fellow-servant,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Hodge.  Nothinf,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  only  this 
young  woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  wor 
ship — Madge  follow  me. 

Mar.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  Madam  ; 
but  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and 
have  as  clear  a  skin  too,  tho'f  1  may'nt  go  so 
gay  ;  and  now  she's  here,  I'll  tell  her  a  piece 
of  my  mind. 

Hodge.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  , 

Mar.  No,  I'll  speak  if  I  die  for  it. 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Hodge.  Why  nothing  I  tell  you  ;— Madge- 
Mar.  Yes,  but  it  is  something,  it's  all  along 
of  she,  and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Ros.  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direct  your  dis 
course  to  me  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else  ;  there 
was  not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  wao 
till  of  late  ;  1  had  never  a  cross  word  from  him 
till  he  kept  you  company  ;  but  all  the  girls 
about  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a 
weet-heart  for  you. 

Ros.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  hope  j 
but  if  that  vexes  her,  1  do  like  you,  I  do  ;  my 
mind  runs  upon  nothing  else  ;  and  if  so  be  as 
you  was  agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to 
night,  before  to-morrow. 

Mar.  You're  a  nasty  monkey,  you  are  par- 
jured,  you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve  to 
have  your  eyes  tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her — I'll  teach  you 
to  call  names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Mar.  Do ;  strike  me  ;  you  a  man  ! 

Ros.  Hold,  hold—we  shall  have  a  battle 
here  presently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my 
cap  tore  off- Never  exasperate  a  jealous  wo 
man,  'tis  taking  a  mad  hull  by  the  horns — 
Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her  !     I'll  kick  her. 

Ros.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit, 
to  get  the  better  of  her  by  fair  means — I  war 
rant  I'll  bring  her  to  reason. 

Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then — But  may  I  depend 
upon  you  ?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson  ? 

Ros.  We'll  talk  of  that  another  time— Go. 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye. 

Ros.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me  ! 
Oh  man,  man — you  are  all  alike — A  bumpkin 
here,  bred  at  the  barn  door  !  had  he  been 
brought  up  in  a  court,  could  he  have  been 
more  fashionably  vicious  ;  show  me  the  lord, 
'squire,  colonel,  or  captain  of  them  all,  can  out 
do  him. 

AIR. 

Cease,  gay  seducer,  pride  to  take 

In  triumph  o'er  the  fair  ; 
Since  clowns  as  well  can  act  the  rake, 

As  those  in  higher  sphere. 

Where  then  to  shun  a  shameful  fate 

Shall  helpless  beauty  go  ? 
In  every  rank,  in  every  state, 

Poor  woman  finds  a  foe. 

SCENE  XL 

ROSETTA,  MARGERY. 

Mar.  I  am  ready  to  burst,  I  can't  stay  ii  the 
place  any  longer. 

Ros.  Hold,  child  come-  hither. 

Mar.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you 

Ros.  Weil,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to 
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you  of  consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your 
good;  I  suppose  this  fellow  promised  you 
marriage. 

Mar.  Ay,  or  he  should  never  have  prevailed 
upon  me. 

Ros.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence 
of  trusting  to  such  promises :  when  once  a  man 
hath  cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has 
no  longer  hold  of  him;  he  despises  her  for 
wanting  that  which  he  has  robbed  her  of;  and, 
like  a  lawless  conqueror,  triumphs  in  the  ruin 
he  hath  occasioned. 

Mar.  Nan  ! 

Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you 
have  got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased, 
will  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future  ;  and,  as  to 
any  designs  I  have  upon  the  heart  of  your 
lover,  you  may  make  yourself  easy,  for  I  as 
sure  you,  I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival ;  so  go 
jour  ways  and  be  a  good  girl. 

Mar.  Yes— £  don't  very  well  understand  her 
talk,  but  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  to  say 
she'll  keep  him  herself;  well  let  her,  who 
cares  ?  I  don't  fear  getting  a  better  nor  he  is 
any  day  of  the  year,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
and  I  have  a  thought  come  into  my  head  that, 
may  be,  will  be  more  to  my  advantage. 

AIR. 
Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  I'll 

seek, 
But  go  up  to  the  town  in  the  waggon  next 

week: 

A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace, 
And  Register's  office  will  get  me  a  place  ; 
Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  soon  met  with  a 

friend, 
Folks  say  in  her  silks  she's  now  standing  an 

end ! 

Then  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue, 
And  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do? 

SCENE  X1L 

Enter  ROSETTA  and  LUCINDA. 

-Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh  admirable,  mostde- 
lectably  ridiculous.  And  so  your  father  is 
content  he  should  be  a  music-master,  and  will 
have  him  such,  iu  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can  say 
to  the  contrary  ? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best 
companions  you  ever  saw :  and  have  been 
singing  togetlier  the  most  hideous  duets  !  Bob 
bing  Joan,  and  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King  :  Hea 
ven  knows  where  Eustace  could  pick  them  up ; 
but  he  has  gone  through  half  the  contents  of 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  with  him. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing 
to-night. 

Luc.  This  very  night,  my  dear :  my  swain 
will  go  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  farther 
than  the  inn,  where  he  has  left  his  horses ; 
and,  at  twelve  precisely,  he  will  be  with  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  little  gate  that  opens  from  the 
lawn  into  the  road,  where  I  have  promised  to 
meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend, upon  it,  I'll  bear  you 
company. 

L'uc.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleep,  and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already. 
Well,  I  hope  we  ehall  be  happy. 
f_  Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 
Unlutor'd  by  fashion  or  art  ; 


Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere, 
Whose  words  are  th'  excess  of  the  heart. 

If  ought  of  substantial  delight, 
On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 

'Tis  sure  when  that  couple  unite, 
And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crown'd. 

SCENE  XIII. 

ROSETTA,  LUCINDA,  HAWTHORN. 

Haw.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Luc.  Your  pleasure,  Sir. 

Ros.  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw.  What,  my  little  water- wagtail  ! — The 
very  couple  I  wished  to  meet:  come  hither, 
both  of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  Sir,  what  would  you  say  to  botL 
of  us  i 

Haw.  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — have 
you  got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best 
faces  ?  If  not,  go  and  trick  yourselves  out  di 
rectly,  for  I'll  tell  you  a  secret — there  will  be 
a  young  bachelor  in  the  house,  within  these 
three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
of  you,  if  you  look  sharp — but  whether  mis 
tress  or  maid — 

.Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something ;  but  how 
do  you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid 
will  think  him  worth  acceptance  ? 

Haw.  Follow  me,  follow  me ;  I  warrant 
you. 

Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  I  am 
very  difficult  to  please. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I,  Sir. 

Haw.  Indeed! 

AIR. 

Well  come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must 

possess 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with 

success  ? 
Rot.  He  must  be  first  of  all 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall : 
Luc.  Neither  awkward, 
.Ros.  Nor  foolish, 
Luc.  Nor  apish, 
-Ros.  Nor  mulish; 

LUC.        )    -KT 

Ros     \         y          u 
Haw.  What  think'st  of  a  captain  ? 
Luc,  All  bluster  and  wounds  ! 
Haw.  What  think'st  of  a  squire  ? 
.Ros.  To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

1  The  youth  that  is  form'd  to  my  mind, 
Luc.      Must  be  gentle,  obliging  and  kind  ; 
Of  all  things  in  nature  love  me  ; 
Ros.          Have  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see 
Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 
'Fore  George,  a  most  rare  matrimoni 

receipt;    . 
.Ros.    i  Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of 

mate ; 

Luc.      Remember,    'tis    wedlock  determin 
your  fate. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.—A    Parlour  in  JUSTICE  WOOD 
COCK'S  House. 

Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  followed  b} 

HAWTHORN. 

Sir   W.    Well,    this   is   excellent,    this 
mighty  good,  this  is  mighty  merry,  faith  ;  h 
ha,  ha!  was  ever  the  like  heard  of?  that  n 
i  boy,  Tom,  should  run  a'way  from  me,  for  ffc 
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of  being  forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never  saw ; 
that  she  should  scamper  from  her  father,  for 
fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  him ;  and  that 
they  should  run  into  one  another's  arms  this 
way  in  disguise,  by  mere  accident;  against 
their  consents,  and  without  knowing  it,  as  a 
body  rnay  say  !  May  1  never  do  an  ill  turn, 
Master  Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest 
adventures  partly — 

.  Haw.  Why,  Sir  "William,  it  is  a  romance  ;  a 
novel  ;  a  pleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the 
loves  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia  :  we  shall  have 
ballads  made  of  it  within  these  two  months, 
setting  forth,  how  a  young  squire-  became  a 
serving  man'  of  low  degree  ;  and  it  will  be 
stuck  up  with  Margaret's  Ghost,  and  the  Span 
ish  Lady,  against  the  walls  of  every  cottage 
in  the  country. 

Sir.  W.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all, 
Master  Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl. 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  servant  said  she  want 
ed  to  speak  to  me,  if  I  knew  what  to  make 
on't  :  but  when  the  little  gipsy  took  me  aside, 
and  told  me  her  name,  and  how  matters  stood, 
I  was  quite  astonished,  as  a  body  may  (say  ; 
and  could  not  believe  it  partly;  'till  her  y'oungr 
friend  that  she  is  with  here,  assured  me  of  the 
truth  on't :  Indeed,  at  last,  I  began  to  recol 
lect  her  face,  though  I  have  not  set  eyes  on 
her  before,  since  she  was  the  height  of  a  full- 
grown  grey-hound. 

Haw.  Well,  Sir  William,  your  son  as  yet 
knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of 
your  being  come  hither;  and,  if  you'll  follow 
my  counsel,  we'll  have  some  sport  with  him.— 
He  and  his  mistress  were  to  meet  in  the  garden 
this  evening  by  appointment,  she's  gone  to 
dress  herself  in  all  her  airs  :  will  you  let  me 
direct  your  proceedings  in  this  affair  ? 

Sir  W.  With  all  my  heart,  Master  Haw 
thorn,  with  all  my  heart,  do  what  you  will  with 
me,  say  what  you  please  for  me  ;  I  am  so  over 
joyed,  and  so  happy — And,  may  I  never  do  an 
ill  turn,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  too ;  ay, 
and  partly  as  much  pleased  at  that  as  any  thing 
else,  for  we  have  been  merry  together'before 
now,  when  we  were  some  years  younger :  well, 
Mid  how  has  the  world  gone  with  you,  Master 
Hawthorn,  since  we  saw  one  another  last  ? 

Haw.  Why,  pretty  well,  Sir  William  ;  I  have 
ao  reason  to  complain :  every  one  has  a  mix 
ture  of  sour  with  his  sweets  ;  but,  in  the  main, 
I  believe,  I  have  done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably 
as  my  neighbours. ' 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well  furnish'd  table, 

Where  guests  are  promisc'ously  set : 
We  all  fare  as  well  as  we're  able, 

And  scramble  for  what  we  can  get ; 
My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle, 

Some  gorge,  while  some  scarce  have  a  taste ; 
But  if  I'm  content  with  a  little, 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

SCENE  II. 

»IR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN,ROSETTA. 

Ros.  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining 
ou,  but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  ad- 
usting  my  borrowed  plumes — 
Sir  W.  May  1  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  they 
t  you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  well,  so  you 
lo  :  Cocksbones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle 
ivhen  he  comes  to  hear  this  !— Her  father, 


Master  Hawthorn,  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives 
by  bread,  and  has  been  almost  out  of  his  senses 
for  the  loss  of  her — But  tell  me,  hussy,  has  not 
this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece  of  conjuration 
between  you  and  my  son  ?  Faith,  1  am  half 
persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  like  hocus-pocus 
as  a  body  may  say. 

Ros.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  William,  what 
has  happened,  has  been  the  mere  effect  of 
chance  ;  I  came  hither  unknown  to  your  son, 
and  he  unknown  to  me:  I  never  in  the  least 
suspected  that  Thomas  the  gardener  was  other 
than  his  appearance  spoke  him  ;  and  least  of 
all,  that  he  was  a  pereon  with  whom  I  had  so 
close  a  connection.  Mr.  Hawthorn  can  testily 
the  astonishment  I  was  in  when  he  first  inform 
ed  me  of  it  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to 
come  to  an  immediate  explanation  with  you. 

Sir  W.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  Master 
Hawthorn?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  but 
she  is — But  you  little  plaguy  devil,  how  came 
this  love  affair  between  you  ? 

Ros.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very 
ingenuously,  Sir  :  since  your  son  and  I  have 
been  fellow-servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this 
house,  I  have  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect 
he  had  taken  a  liking  to  me  ;  and  I  will  own 
with  equal  frankness,  had  1  not  looked  upon 
him  as  a  person  so  much  below  me,  I  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  receiving  his  court 
ship. 

Haw.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  all 
above  board,  fair  and  open. 

Ros.  Perhaps  1  may  be  censured  by  some 
for  this  candid  declaration ;  but  I  love  to 
speak  my  sentiments ;  and  I  assure  you,  Sir 
William,  in  my  opinion,  I  should  prefer  a 
gardener  with  your  son's  good  qualities,  to  a 
knight  of  the  shire  without  them. 

AIR. 

'Tis  not  wealth,  it  is  not  birth, 

Can  value  to  tbfe  soul  convey  ; 
Minds  possess  superior  worth, 

Which  chance  nor  gives,  nor  takes  away. 
Like  the  sun  true  merit  shows  ; 

By  nature  warm,  by  nature  bright; 
With  inbred  flames  he  nobly  glows, 

Nor  needs  the  aid  of  borrow'd  light. 

Haw.  Well,  but,  Sir,  we  lose  time — is  not 
this  about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the 
garden  ? 

Ros.  Pretty  near  it. 

Haw.  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for  ? — 
Come,  my  old  friend,  come  along,  and  by  the 
way  we  will  consult  how  to  manage  your  in 
terview. 

•Sir  W.  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or 
two  to  my  man  about  the  horses  first. 

SCENE  III. 

ROSETTA,  HODGE. 

Ros.  Well— What's  the  business  ? 

Hodge.  Madam — Mercy  on  us,  I  crave  par 
don  ! 

Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you  !  ecod  I  don't  know  whe 
ther  1  do  or  not :  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think 
it  was  some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gen 
tlefolks:  why,  you  be'nt  dizen'd  this  way  to 
go  to  the  statute  daace,  presently  be  you  ? 
6P 
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Ros.  Have  patience  and  you'll  see  :  but  is 
there  any  thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so 
abruptly? 

Hodge.  Amiss!  why  there's  ruination. 

Ros.  How? — where? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda  :  her  aunt 
hascatchedsheand  the  gentleman  above  stairs, 
and  overheard  all  their  lc<e  discourse. 

Ros.  You  don't  say  so  ! 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  popped  in 
among  them  this  instant;  but,  by  good  Juck, 
I  heard  Mrs.  Deborah's  voice,  and  run  down 
again,  as  fast  as  ever  ray  legs  could  carry  me. 

Ros.  Is  your  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodg-e.  What,  his  worship !  no,  no,  he  is 
gone  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers 
and  people. 

Ros.  Poor  Lucinda,  I  wish  I  could  go  up 
to  her,  but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  af 
fairs— 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack 
of  your  sweet  lips. 

Ros.  Oh  stand  off,  you  know  I  never  allow 
liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy,  there's  reason 
in  roasting  of  eggs  ;  I  would  not  deny  you  such 
a  thing. 

Ros.  That's  kind  :  ha,  ha,  ha — But  what 
will  become  of  Lucinda?  JSir  William  waits 
for  me,  I  must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  mo 
ment  by  your  leave  ;  yet  as  our  sufferings  have 
been  mutual,  so  shall  our  joys  ;  I  already  lose 
the  remembrance  of  all  former  pains  and  anxi 
eties. 

AIR. 

The  traveller,  benighted, 
And  led  through  weary  ways, 

The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 
With  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  viewing, 
Each  look  is  forward  cast ; 

He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing, 
Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past. 

SCENE  IV. 

HODGE,  MRS,  DEBORAH  WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA, 

Hodge.  Hist,  stay  !  don't  1  hear  a  noise  ? 
•Luc.  [  Within.}  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt- 
Mrs.  Deb.  {Within.}  You  need  not  speak  to 
TOC,  lor  it  does  not  signify. 

Hodge.  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here! 
ecod  1 11  get  out  of  the  way— Murrian  take  it, 
this  door  is  boiled  now — So,  so. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Get  along,  get  along;  [Driving 
in  LUCINDA  before  her.}  you  are  a  scandal  to 
the  name  of  Woodcock  ;  but  I  was  resolved  to 
find  you  out,  for  I  have  suspected  you  a  preat 
while,  though  your  lather,  silly  man,  will  have 
you  such  a  poor  innocent. 
Luc.  What  shall  I  do? 
Mrs.  Deb.  I  was  determined  to  discover 
what  you  and  your  pretended  music-master 
were  about,  and  lay  in  wait  on  purpose  :  I  be- 
jieve  he  thought  to  escape  me,  by  slipping  into 
the  closet  when  I  knocked  at  the  door ;  but  I 
was  even  with  him,  for  now  I  have  him  under 

u  n and  key'  and  Please  the  fates  there  he 

snail  remain  till  your  father  comes  in :  I  will 

•onvince  him  of  his  error  whether  he  will  or 

Luc.  You  wont  be  so  cruel,  I  am  sure  you 
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wont:  1  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by 
telling  you  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha  !  did 
I  not  overhear  your  scheme  of  running  away 
to-night,  through  the  partition?  did  not  I  find 
the  very  bundles  packed  up  in  the  room  with 
you  ready  for  going  off?  No,  brazenface,  I 
found  out  the  truth  by  my  own  sagacity, 
though  your  father  says  I  am  a  fool,  but  now 
we'll  be  judged  who  is  the  greatest — And  you, 
Mr.  Rascal,  my  brother  shall  know  what  an 
honest  servant  he  has  got. 

Hodge.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding 
and  assisting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have 
been  the  go-between,  it  seems,  the  letter-car 
rier  ! 

Hodge.  Who,  me,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever  carry  a 
letter  for  you  ?  I'll  make  my  affidavy  before 
his  worship — 

Mrs.  Deb.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain,  hold 
your  tongue. 

Luc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty  in 
this  affair;  1  don't  pretend  to  excuse  myself ; 
but  ive  are  all  subject  to  frailties ;  consider 
that,  and  judge  of  me  by  yourself;  you  were 
once  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  am. 

AIR. 

If  ever  a  fond  inclination 

Rose  in  your  bosom  to  rob  you  of  rest, 
Reflect  with  a  little  compassion, 

On  the  soft  pangs  which  prevailed  in  my 

breast. 
Oh  where,  where  would  you  fly  me? 

Can  you  deny  me  thus  torn  and  distress'd  ? 
Think,  when  my  lover  was  by  me, 

Would  I,  how  could  I,  refuse  his  request! 
Kneeling  before  you,  let  me  implore  your 

Look  on  me  sighing,  crying,  dying  ; 
Ah !  is  there  no  language  can  move? 

If  I  have  been  too  complying, 
Hard  was  the  conflict  'twixt  duty  and  love. 

Mrs.  Deb.  This  is  mighty  pretty  romantic 
stuff!  but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books 
and  novels.  Girls  in  my  time  h?.d  other  em 
ployments,  we  worked  at  our  needles,  and 
kept  ourselves  from  idle  thoughts:  before  I 
was  your  age,  I  had  finished  with  my  own 
fingers  a  complete  set  of  chairs,  and  a  fire 
screen  in  tent  stitch ;  four  counterpanes  in 
Marseilles  quilting ;  and  the  creed  and  ten 
commandments,  io  the  hair  of  our  family  :  it 
was  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  over  the 
parlour  chimney-piece,  and  your  poor,  dear 
grandfather  was  prouder  of  it  than  of  e'er  a 
picturein  his  house.  I  never  looked  into  a  book, 
but  when  I  said  my  prayers,  except  it  was  tlie 
Complete  Housewife,  or  the  great  family  re 
ceipt-book  :  whereas,  you  are  always  at  "your 
studies  !  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  woman  come  to 
good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc.  Well,  pray,  Madam,  let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace  out, 
and  I  promise  I  never  will  proceed  a  step  far 
ther  in  this  business,  without  your  advice  acd 
approbation. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my 
resolution  ? — Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bon 
net?  I'll  go  out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields  : 
I'm  a  fool,  you  know,  child,  now  let's  see  what 
the  wits  will  think  of  themselves— don't  hold 
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SCENE 

Luc.  I'm  not  going;  I  have  thought  of  away 
to  be  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as  you 
please. 

SCENE  V. 
HODGE. 

Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this,  I'll 
be  shot  if  I  didn't— So  here's  a  fine  job — But 
what  can  they  do  to  me — They  can't  send  me 
to  jail  for  carrying  a  letter,  seeing  there  was 
no  treason  in  it ;  and  how  was  1  obligated  to 
know  my  master  did  not  allow  of  their  meet 
ings. — The  worst  they  can  do,  is  to  turn  me  off, 
and  I  am  sure  the  place  is  no  such  great  pur 
chase — indeed,  1  should  be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs. 
Rosetta,  seeing  as  how  matters  are  so  near  be 
ing  brought  to  an  end  betwixt  us  ;  but  she 
and  1  may  keep  company  ,all  as  one  ;  and  I 
find  Madge  has  been  speaking  with  Gaffer 
Broadwheels,  the  waggoner,  about  her  car 
riage  up  to  London  :  so  that  I  have  got  rid  of 
she,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be  main 
lad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  wearisome  life— 

ut  that's  the  way  of  them  all. 

AIR. 
A.  plague  on  those  wenches,  they  make  such  a 

potoer, 
When  once  they  have   let'n    a  man   have 

his  will ; 
They  are  always  a-whining  for  something  or 

other, 

And  cry  he's  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
WThat  trio'f  he  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly, 
Still  they  keep  teazing,  teazing  on  ; 
You  cannot  persuade  'em 
'Till  promise  you've  made  'era  ; 
•And  after  they've  got  it, 
They  tell  you — add  rot  it, 
Their  character  s  blasted,  they're  ruin'd,  un 
done  ; 

Then  to  be  sure,  Sir, 
There  is  but  one  cure.  Sir, 
And  all  their  discourse  is  of  marriage. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Greenhouse. 
Enter  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

F.  Mea.  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precautico  to 
bring  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though 
I  hardly  know  myself  in  them  again,  they  ap 
pear  so  strange,  and  feel  so  unwieldy.  How 
ever,  my  gardener's  jacket  goes  on  no  more. — 
I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  come  :  [Looking  at 
his  watch.]  perhaps  she  wont  come—  YV  by 
then  I'll  go  into  the  village,  take  a  post-chaise, 
and  depart  without  any  farther  ceremony. 

AIR. 
How  much  superior  beauty  awes, 

The  coldest  bosoms  find  ; 
But  with  resistless  force  it  draws,, 

To  sense  and  sweetness  join'd. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  show, 

The  workman's  art  is  seen, 
Is  doubly  valued,  when  we  know 

It  holds  a  gem  within. 
Hark !  she  comes. 

SCENE  VIL 

Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  and  HAW 
THORN. 

F.  Mea.  Confusion  !  my  father!  What  can 
this  mean? 

Sir  W.  Tom,  are  you  not  a  sad  boy,  Tom, 
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to  bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  here — 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserve  to 
have  your  head  broke  ;  and  I  have  a  good 
mind,  partly — What,  sirrah,  don't  you  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  speak  to  me  ? 

F.  Mea.  Forgive  me,  Sir ;  I  own  I  have 
been  in  a  fault. 

Sir  W.  In  a  fault !  to  run  away  from  me  be 
cause  I  was  going  to  do  you,  good — May  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  I  did 
not  pick  out  as  fine  a  girl  for  him,  partly,  as 
any  in  England ;  and  the  rascal  run  away  from 
me,  and  came  here,  and  turned  gardener.  And 
pray,  what  did  you  propose  to  yourself,  Tom? 
1  know  you  were  always  fond  of  Botany,  as 
they  call  it ;  did  you  intend  to  keep  the  trade 
going,  and  advertise  fruit-trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  to  be  had  at  Meadows's  nursery? 

Haw.  No,  Sir  William,  I  apprehend  the 
young  gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  pro 
fession  ;  for  he  has  quitted  the  habit  already. 

Y.  Mea.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  you  here. 
Sir,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say ;  but  I  assure 
you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  re 
turned  home  to  you  directly.  Pray,  Sir,  how 
did  you  find  me  out  ? 

Sir  W.  No  matter;  Tom,  no  matter  ;  it  was 
partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say  ,  but 
what  does  that  signify— tell  me,  boy,  how 
stands  your  stomach  towards  matrimony  ;  do 
you  think  you  could  digest  a  wife  now  ? 

Y.  Mea.  Pray,  Sir,  don't  mention  it :  I  shall 
always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ou^ht: 
I  will  never  marry  without  your  consent,  and 
i  hope  you  wont  force  me  to  do  it  against  my 
own. 

Sir  W.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  Mas 
ter  Hawthorn  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see 
the  lady  1  designed  for  you  ? 

Y.  Mea.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady's  merit ; 
but  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed 

Haw.  Nay,  but  young  gentleman,  fair  and 
softly,  you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your  fa 
ther  in  this  matter. 

Sir  W.  Respect,  Master  Hawthorn  !  I  tell 
you  he  shall  marry  her,  or  I'll  disinherit  him  ! 
there's  once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make 
any  more  words  of  the  matter,  I  have  brought 
the  lady  here  with  me,  and  I'll  see  you  con 
tracted  before  we  part ;  or  you  shall  delve  and 
plant  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

F.  Mea.  Ha^e  you  brought  the  lady  here,  Sir? 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  W.  Why  sorry  ?  what  then  you  wont 
marry  her?  we'll  see  that!  Pray,  Master 
Hawthorn,  conduct  the  fair  one  in. — Ay,  Sir, 
you  may  fret,  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  you  please,  but  mar 
ry  whip  me,  I'm  resolved. 

SCENE  VIII. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN,  YOUNG 
MEADOWS,  and  ROSETTA. 

Haw.  Here  is  the  lady,  Sir  William. 

Sir  W.  Come  in,  Madam,  but  turn  you*  face 
from  him— he  would  not  marry  you  because  he 
had  not  seen  you :  but  I'll  let  him  know  my 
choice  shall  be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to 
marry  you,  before  he  sees  you,  or  not  an  acre 
of  estate— Pray,  Sir,  walk  this  way. 

Y.  Mea.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your 
conduct  a  little  extraordinary  ;  but  since  you 
urge  me  so  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  affec 
tions  are  engaged. 

Sir  W.  How,  Tom,  how  ! 

F.  Mea.  I  was  determined,  Sir,  to  have  got 
the  better  of  my  inclination,  and  never  hava 
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done  a  thing  which  I  knew  would  be  disa 
greeable  to  you. 

Sir  W.  And  pray,  Sir,  who  are  your  affec 
tions  engaged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that. 

F.  Mea.  To  a  person,  Sir,  whose  rank  an 
fortune  may  be  no  recommendations  to  her 
but  whose  charms  and  accomplishments  en 
title  her  to  a  monarch.  I  am  sorry,  Sir  it' 
impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  com 
mands,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  i 
I  quit  your  presence. 

Sir  W.  Not  I,  not  in  the  least:  go  abou 
your  business. 

F.  Mea.  Sir,  I  obey. 

Haw.  Now,  Madam  is  the  time. 
[ROSETTA  advances,  YOUNG  MEADOWS  turns 
round  and  sees  her. 

AIR. 

Ros.  When  we  see  a  lover  languish, 

And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 
Ah !  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish, 
And  repay  hirr*  love  for  love. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from 
me  now. 

Haw.  Perhaps,  Sir  William  your  son  does 
not  like  the  lady;  and  if  so,  pray  don't  put  a 
force  upon  his  inclination. 

F.  Mea.  You  need  not  have  taken  this  me 
thod,  Sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  folly,  whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  W.  Well,  but  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my 
consent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman. 

F.  Mea.  Your  consent,  Sir  ! 

Ros.  Come,  Sir  William,  we  have  carried 
the  jest  far  enough ;  I  see  your  son  is  in  a  kind 
of  embarrassment,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it ; 
but  this  letter  which  I  received  from  him  a 
few  days  before  I  left  my  father's  house,  will, 
I  apprehend,  expound  the  riddle.  He  cannot 
be  surprised  that  I  ran  away  from  a  gentleman 
who  expressed  so  much  dislike  to  me ;  and 
what  has  happened,  since  chance  has  brought 
us  together  in  masquerade,  there  is  no  occa 
sion  for  me  to  inform  him  of. 

F.  Mea.  What  is  all  this  ?  Pray  don't  make 
a  jest  of  me. 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom 
f  it  is  not  truth ;  this  is  my  friend's  daugh- 

er.  Mea.  Sir ! 

Ros.  Even  so ;  'tis  very  true,  indeed.  In 
short,  you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical 
gentleman  than  I  have  a  gentlewoman-  but 
you  see  we  are  designed  for  one  another  'tis 
plain. 

F.  Mea.  I  know  not,  Madam,  what  I  either 
hear  or  see;  a  thousand  things  are  crowding 
on  my  imagination ;  while,  like  one  just  awak 
ened  from  a  dream,  I  doubt  which  is  realitv 
which  delusion. 

Sir  W.  Well  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a 
bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

F.  Mea.  Nay,  dear  Sir,  have  a  little  pa 
tience  ;  do  you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  W.  Give  her  to  you  !  ay,  that  I  do,  and 
my  blessing  into  the  bargain. 

•  £  a'i  Tb?n'  Sir'  l  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world ;  I  inquire  no  farther ;  here  I  fix 
the  atmost  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

AIR. 
K.  Mea.  All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining, 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart : 
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Ros.    Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining, 

Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
F.  Mea.  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 
Ros.  Love  with  length  of  years  increasing. 
Both.   Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surrender. 
Here  my  faith  and  truth  I  plight  • 
Constant  still,  and  kind,   and  tec 

der, 
May  our  flames  burn  ever  bright. 

Haw.  Give  you  joy,  Sir,  and  you.  fair  lady 
— And,  under  favour,  I'll  salute  you  too  i; 
there's  no  fear  of  jealousy. 

F.  Men.  And  may  I  believe  this  ?— Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house  and  I'll  tell  you 
every  thing— I  must  entreat  the  good  offices  ot 
Sir  William  and  Mr.  Hawthorn,  immediately  • 
for  I  am  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  about  mv 
poor  friend,  Lucinda. 

Haw.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ros.  1  don't  know,  but  I  have  reason  to  fear 
1  left  her  just  now  in  very  disagreeable  cir 
cumstances ; :  however,  I  hope,  if  there's  any 
mischief  fallen  out  between  her  father  and  her 
lover — 

Haw.  The  music-master !  I  thought  so 

™SirrW'  What>  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case  ? 

Hay  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad    so 
am ;  for  we'll  make  a  double  wedding  ;  and 

>y  way  of  celebrating  it,  take  a  trip  to  Lon 
don,  to  show  the  brides  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  town.  And,  Master  Hawthorn,  you 

hall  be  of  the  party— Come  children,  go  be- 

ore  us. 
Haw.  Thank  you,  Sir  William  ;  I'll  go  into 

he  house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see  the 

oung  folks  married ;  but  as  to  London,  I  besr 

o  be  excused. 

AIR. 

fever  I'm  catch'd  in  those  regions  of  smoke 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 
flay  I  ne'er  know  the  sweets  of  a  slumber  un- 
broke, 

Nor  the  pleasures  the  country  enjoys, 
Jay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  Cockneys  they  fleece, 
.lap  me  up  with  the  monsters,  cry,  masters 
walk  in, 

And  show  me  for  two  pence  a-piece. 

SCENE  IX. 

JUSTICE  WOODCOCK'S  Hall. 

Inter  JUSTICE  WOODCOCK,    MRS.    DEBORAH 
WOODCOCK,  LUCINDA,  EUSTACE,  and  HODGE. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I 
an't  hear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses  ? 

tell  you,  I  left  that  fellow  locked  up  in  her 

oset ;  and,  while  I  have  been  with  you,  they 
ave  broke  open  the  door,  and  got  him  out 
gain. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say. 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  care  not  what  they  say ;  it's  you 
ncourage  them  in  their  impudence — Hark'e, 
ussy,  will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not 

ck  «he  fellow  up? 

Luc.  Really,  aunt,  1  don't  know  what  you 
iean  ;  when  you  talk  intelligibly  I'll  answer 

)U. 

Eust.  Seriously,  Madam,  this  is  carrying 
ic  jest  a  little  too  far. 


SCENE  X.] 
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Mrs.  Deb.  What  then,  I  did  not  catch  you 
together  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your 
design  of  going  oft'  to-night,  nor  find  the  bun 
dles  packed  up 

Eust.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Luc.  Why,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  wo 
man,  she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from 
first  to  last ;  and  in  this  very  place  was  down 
upon  her  marrow-bones  for  half  an  hour  to 
gether,  to  beg  1  would  conceal  it  from  you. 

Hodge.  Oh  lord  !  Oh  lord  ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen 
me  too !  Take  that.  [Boxes  Mm.] 

Hodge.  1  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands 
to  yourself;  you  strike  me  because  you  have 
been  telling  his  worship  stories. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy  ! 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  tipsy,  brother !— I— that  never 
touch  a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end ;  but  now  and  then  a  little 
anies-seed  water,  when  I  have  got  the  cholic. 

Luc.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining 
of  the  stomach  ache  all  day ;  and  may  have 
taken  too  powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

J.  Wood.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough 
how  it  is  ;  this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention, 
to  make  herself  appear  wise  ;  but,  you  simple 
ton,  did  you  not  know  1  must  find  you  out  ? 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS,  HAWTHORN, 
ROSETTA,  YOUNG  MEADOWS. 

Y.  Mea.  Bless  me,  Sir  !  look  who  is  yonder. 

Sir  W.  Cocksbones,  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are 
you  there  ? 

Eust.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  un 
lucky Sir  William,  your  servant. 

Sir  W.  Your  servant  again,  and  again, 
heartily  your  servant ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn,  but  I  am  glad  to  meet  you. 

J.  Wood.  Pray,  Sir  William,  are  you  ac 
quainted  with  this  person  ? 

Sir  W.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace  !  why  he's 
my  kinsman  :  his  mother  and  I  were  cousin- 
ge'rmans  once  removed,  and  Jack's  a  very 
worthy  young  fellow,  may  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn  if  T  tell  a  word  of  a  lie. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but,  Sir  William,  let  me 
tell  you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  this 
man  is  a  music-master  ;  a  thrummer  of  wire, 
and  a  scraper  of  cat-gut,  and  teaches  my 
daughter  to  sing. 

Sir  W.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master ! 
no,  no,  1  know  him  better. 

Eust.  'Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  car 
ry  on  this  absurd  farce  any  longer  ; — What 
that  gentleman  tells  you  is  very  true,  Sir ;  I 
am  no  music-master  indeed.  | 

J.  Wood.  You  are  not,  you  own  it  then? 

Eust.  Nay  more,  Sir,  1  am,  as  this  lady  has 
represented  me,  [Pointing  to  MRS.  DEBORAH.] 
your  daughter's  lover  ;  whom,  with  her  own 
consent,  I  did  intend  to  have  carried  off  this 
night ;  but  now  that  Sir  William  Meadows  is 
here,  to  tell  you  who,  and  what  I  am,  I  throw 
myself  upon  your  generosity,  from  which  I  ex 
pect  greater  advantages  than  I  could  reap  from 
any  imposition  on  your  unsuspicious  nature. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a 
precious  day's  work  of  it !  Had  my  advice 
been  taken  !  Oh  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  but 
you  are  a  weak  man,  and  it  can't  be  helped: 


however,  you  should  let  wiser  heads  direct 
you. 

Luc.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  do,  Sir,  forgive  her  :  my  cousin 
Jack  will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I'll  an 
swer  for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak 
two  or  three  words  to  his  worship. — Come,  my 
dear  Sir,  though  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I 
am  sure  you  can  deny  me  nothing :  love  is  a 

venial  fault— You  know  what  I  mean. Be 

reconciled  to  your  daughter,  1  conjure  you,  by 

the  memory  of  our  past  affections What, 

not  a  word ! 

AIR. 

Go,  naughty  man,  I  can't  abide  you  ; 

Are  then  your  vows  so  soon  forgot  ? 
Ah  !  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you, 

What  would  have  been  my  hopeful  lot. 
But  here  I  charge  you — make  them  happy ; 

Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their 

bliss : 
Come  be  a  dear  good  natured  pappy, 

And  I'll  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and 
be  thankful  my  brother  does  not  bang  you,  for 
he  could  do  it,  he's  a  Justice  of  peace  j — turn 
out  of  the  house,  I  say : — 
i  J.  Wood.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  house — he  shall  stay  where  he 
is. 

Mrs.  Deb.  He  sha'n't  marry  my  niece. 

J.  Wood.  Sha'n't  he  ?  but  I'll  shew  you  the 
difference  now,  1  say  he  shall  marry  her,  and 
what  will  you  do  about  it? 

Mrs.  Deb.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate 
too,  will  you  ? 

J.  Wood.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why  I'm  sure  he's  a  vagabond. 

J.  Wood.  I  like  him  the  better,  I  would  have 
him  a  vagabond. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  brother  ! 

Haw.  Come,  come,  Madam,  all's  very  well, 
and  I  see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always 
thought  him,  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  W.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say 
so  too. 

J.  Wood.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daugh 
ter,  and  bless  you  both  together ;  but  hark 
you,  no  money  till  I  die  ;  observe  that. 

Eust.  Sir,  in  giving  me  your  daughter,  you 
bestow  upon  me  more  than  the  whole  world 
would  be  without  her. 

Ros.  Dear  Lucinda,  if  words  could  convey 
the  transports  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion — • 

Luc.  Words  are  the  tools  of  hypocrites,  the 
pretenders  to  friendship ;  only  let  us  resolve 
to  preserve  our  esteem  for  each  other. 

Y.  Mea.  Dear  Jack,  I  little  thought  we 
should  ever  meet  in  such  odd  circumstances — 
but  here  has  been  the  strangest  business  be 
tween  this  lady  and  me 

Hodge.  What  then,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  are  you 
turned  false-hearted,  after  all ;  will  you  marry 
Thomas  the  gardener ;  and  did  I  forsake  Madge 
for  this  ? 

Ros.  Oh  lord  !  Hodge,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
1  protest  I  forgot ;  but  I  must  reconcile  you 
and  Madge,  I  think,  and  give  you  a  wedding- 
dinner  to  make  you  amends. 

Hodge.  N— ah. 

Haw.  Adds  me,  Sir,  here  are  some  of  your 
neighbours  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to 
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make  up  the  company  of  your  statute-ball ; 
yonder's  music  too  I  see;  shall  we  enjoy  our 
selves  ?  If  so,  give  me  your  hand. 

J.  Wood.  W  hy,  here  s  my  hand,  and  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves  ;  Heaven  bless  you  both,  chil 
dren,  I  say — Sister  Deborah,  you  are  a  fool. 

Mrs.  Deb.  You  are  a  fool,  brother ;  and  mark 
my  words — But  I'll  give  myself  no  more  trou 
ble  about  you. 

Haw.  Fiddlers  strike  up. 


AIR. 


Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning, 

Welcome  jollity  and  joy  ; 
Every  grief  in  pleasure  drowning, 

Mirth  this  happy  night  employ  : 
Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty, 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain j 
Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty 

May  they  long  in  triumph  reign. 


ALL  THE   WORLD'S   A   STAGE 


A    FARCE. 


IN  TWO  ACTS. 


BY  ISAAC   JACKMAN, 


REMARKS. 

THIS  laughable  after  piece  was  first  refused  at  Drury  Lane ;  but  the  applause,  bestowed  at  a  benefit,  induced  the  man 
agers  to  purchase  it  as  a  stock-piece,  a  preference  to  which  its  merit  fairly  entitles  it. 

Diggery's  freney  for  converting  his  various  avocations  to  the  purposes  of  histrionic  action,  furnishes  much  droEery 
and  an  instructive  lesson.  The  subordinate  characters  are  well  introduced;  the  testy  country  knight,  angry  with  the 
folliei  of  his  servants,  who  are  encouraged  by  his  niece;  the  amorous  old  maid,  his  sister,  duped  by  the  young  officer, 
whose  friend  marries  Miss  Kitty :— all  tend  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  piece,  and  to  show  the  extravagancies  of  a  mis- 
understood  dramatic  mania. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


SIR  GILBERT  PUMKIN,     .    .  Mr.  Blanchard. 

CAPTAIN  STANLEY,      .    .    .  Mr.  Brunton. 

CAPTAIN  STUKELY,  ....  Mr.  Claremont. 

DIGGERY Mr.  Liston. 

CYMON, Mr.  Simmons. 

WAT, Mr.  Beverly. 


WAITER, Mr.  Abbott. 

WILLIAM, Mr.  Jefferie*. 

HOSTLER, Mr.  Atkins. 


Miss  BRIDGET  PUMKIN,  . 
KITTY  SPRIGHTLY,      .    . 


Mrs.  Davenport. 
Miss  Searle. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  l.—An  Inn  at  Shrewsbury. 

CHARLES  STANLEY  and  HARRY  STUKELY  at 
breakfast. 

Har.  Faith,  Charles,  I  cannot  think  as  you 
do  on  this  subject. 

Cha.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  when  you  have 
served  two  or  three  campaigns  more,  take  my 
word  for  it,  Harry,  you  will  have  the  same 
opinion  of  the  ariuy,  that  I  entertain  at  this 
moment.  . 

Har.  'Tis  impossible;  the  army  is  the  only 
profession,  where  a  great  soul  can  be  com 
pletely  gratified ;  after  a  glorious  and  well- 
fought  field,  the  approbation  of  my  sovereign, 
with  the  acclamations  of  my  brave  country 
men,  are  rewards,  amply  repaying  whole  years 
of  service. 

Cha.  True  ;  but  the  honours  we  gather,  very 
often  adorn  the  head  of  a  commander,  who  has 
been  only  an  ear-witness  to  this  '  well-fought 
field.' 

Har.  Ay,  but  every  individual  has  his 
share. 

Cha.  Of  the  danger  I  grant  you  ;  and  when 
a  return  is  made  of  the  killed,  wounded,  &c. 


you  see  in  every  newspaper  a  list  of  them  in 
the  following  order:— three  captains,  seven 
lieutenants,  twelve  ensigns,  killed :  so  many 
wounded  ;  then  comes  in  order,  the  sergeants, 
sergeant-majors,  drummers,  &.c.  &c.  &c.  and 
as  to  the  rank  and  file,  they  are  given  to  you 
in  the  lump ;  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand, 
just  as  it  happens. 

Har.  But  their  memories  live  for  ever  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen. — How  conies  it, 
Charles,  that  with  these  sentiments  you  ever 
wore  a  cockade  ? 

Cha.  I'll  tell  you  : — whenever  I  receive  the 
p8y  of  my  sovereign,  and  am  honoured  with 
the  character  of  his  trusty  and  well-beloved, 
I  will  faithfully,  and  I  hope  bravely,  discharge 
the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me.  But,  Harry, 
you  have  no  serious  objection  to  matrimony  : 
if  you  have,  we  had  better  proceed  no  farther ; 
our  project  has  a  period. 

Har.  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you  :  I  think 
myself  capable  of  engaging  in  both  the  neids 
of  love  and  war.  I  will  marry,  because  it  has 
its  conveniences. 

" But  when  light-wing' d  toys 

Of  feathered  Cupid,  foil  with  wanton  dulncsi 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments, 
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Let  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation" 

There's  a  touch  of  Othello  for  you,  and  I  thin 
a-propos. 

Cha.  'Egad,  Harry,  that  speech  puts  me  i 
mind  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Miss  Kitt 
Sprightly,  the  fair  ward  of  my  uncle,  Sir  Gil 
bert  Pumkin—  you  must  know,  we  are  to  hav 
a  play  acted  at  the  old  family  mansion  for  ou 
entertainment,  or  rather  for  the  entertainraen 
of  Miss  Kitty  ;  who  is  so  mad  after  every  thinj 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  that 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  she  eloped  with  the 
first  strolling  company  that  visited  this  part  o 
the  country. 

Har.  Let  us  have  the  letter  by  all  means. 

Cha.  [Reads.]  "  Mm  Kitty  Sprightly  send. 
her  compliments  to  Captain  Charles,  and  as  she 
Tis  informed  Mir  Gilbert  has  invited  him  to  Straw 
berry-hall,  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
Captain  Charles,  that  he  must  shortly  perfect 
himself  in  the  character  of  Captain  Mucheath,  as 
the  ladies  expect  him  to  perform  that  character  at 
the  mansion-house.  If  he  has  a  good  Filch  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  she  desires  the  Captain 
will  not  fail  to  bring  him  down." 

Har.  Why,  what  the  devil  !  I'll  lay  my  life 
you  have  brought  me  down  to  play  this  curi 
ous  character  in  this  very  curious  family. 

Cha.  You  are  right.  Harry  ;  and  if  you  can 
filch  away  the  old  sister,  you  will  play  the 
part  to  some  advantage  —  you  will  have  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  your  benefit,  my  boy. 

Har.  You  mean  this  as  an  introduction  to 
the  family  —  oh,  then  have  at  you—but,  damn 
it,  I  can't  sing  ;  I  can  act  tolerably. 

Cha.  I'll  warrant  you.  But  come,  we  will 
repair  to  the  mansion  ;  we  are  only  two  miles 
from  it;  they  expect  us  to  dinner.  William, 
desire  the  hostler  to  put  the  horses  too.  Waiter, 
a  bill. 

Enter  WAITER. 

Cpon  my  word,  Waiter,  your  charges  are  in 
tolerable  :  what,  five  shillings  for  a  boiled 
fowl  ! 

Wait.  We  know  your  honour  isn't  on'  half- 
pay  :  we  always  charge  to  the  pocket  of  our 
customers,  your  honour. 

Har.  Well  ;  but  good  Mr.  Waiter,  take  back 
your  bill,  and  in  your  charge  consider  us  on 
naif-pay. 

Wait.  Lord  ,  bless  your  honour!  you  are  in 
too  good  flesh  for  that:  why,  your  honour 
looks  as  fat  and  as  well  as  myself. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Both  laugh.]  There  is 
half-a-crown  above  your  bill,  which  you  may 
dispose  of  as  you  please.  Get  you  gone. 

v\  ait.  Your  honours  I  hoe   w 


honours,  I  hope,  will 

nonest  Will  Snap,  at  the  Antelope,  when 
come  next  to  Shrewsbury.  r 

Cha.  Mr.  Honesty,  your  servant.  Travel 
ling  Harry,  is  now  become  so  chargeable 
that  few  gentlemen  of  our  cloth  can  afford  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  for  a  day. 

Enter  HOSTLER. 
But  what's  your  business  ? 

Host.  The  hostler,  your  honour.  There  i«j 
"°inSturcvhafPa\r  of  ba/s,  your  honour;  in  the 
co  antry;  they'll  take  you  to  Sir  Gilbert's  in 

sSlT  IT  Wlth?Ut  tUrninS  a  faair.    I  hope  I 
sLdll  drink  your  honour's  health 

Har.  Get  put  of  my  sight  this  moment  ye 
set  of  scoundrels,  or  1  will  knock  you  down 
with  this  chair.  [Takes  up  one.}  Landlord 


hollo  !  why  the  devil  don't  you  send  in  all  the 
poor  in  the  parish?  this  is  highway  robbery, 
without  the  credit  of  being  robbed.  Let  us  get 
away,  Charles,  while  we  have  money  to  pay 
the  turnpikes. 
Cha.  A  lions!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  1L—A  Hall  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Enter  DIGGERY,  with  a  play-book  in  his  hand  ; 
WAT,  CYMON,  and  a  SERVANT  to  the  family, 
making  a  noise. 

Dig.  Hold  your  damned  tongues  !  how  is  it 
possible  I  can  tell  you  how  to  act,  when  you 
all  open  like  a  kennel  of  hounds  ?  listen,  but 
don't  say  a  word.  I  am  to  be  Alexander,  and 

Wat,  you  are  to  be  my  friend,  Clintus,  and 

Wat.  Ah,  Muster  Diggery,  you  shall  see 
what  I'll  say. 

Dig  Damme,  hold  your  tongue,  I  say  once 
more — you'll  say  !  what  can  you  say  ?  say  only 
what  is  in  the  book,  and  don't  be  cramming  in 
your  own  nonsense.  But  listen  all  of  you  and 
mind— you  must  know  the  man  who  wrote  this 
play  was  mad — 

Wat.  Lord,  I  should  like  to  play  mad. 

Dig.  Will  nobody  stop  this  fellow's  mouth  ? 
why,  you  blockhead,  you  have  not  sense 
enough  to  be  mad;  you'd  play  the  fool  well 
enough,  but  how  can  you  extort  that  damned 
pudding  face  of  yours  to  madness  ?  why,  Wat 
your  features  are  as  fixed  as  the  man  in  the 
Boon's. 

All.  Go  on,  Master  Diggery,  go  on. 

Dig.  Well,  let  me  see.  [Turns  over  the  leaves 
of  the  play.]  You,  Wat,  1  say,  is  to  be  Clin 
tus  ;  and  I  am  to  say,  before  all  of  you,  that 
great  Almon  gave  me  birth:  then,  Wat,  you 
are  to  say,  you  lie  ! 

Wat.  Ah,  but  then  you'll  stick  me. 

Dig.  Nevermind  that;  button  your  waist- 
:oat  over  one  of  our  trenchers — Lord,  I  forget 
to  begin  right ;  I  am  first  to  come  out  of  a  tim- 
whiskey,  which  you  are  to  draw  ;  and  when  I 
?ome  down,  you  are  all  to  fall  upon  your  mar- 
•ow-bones.  And,  as  to  you,  Wat,  if  you  even 
ook  at  me,  I'll  come  up  and  give  you  such  a 
douse  of  the  chops,  as  you  never  had  in  your 
ife. 

Wat.  Let  us  try  :  now  you  shall  see,  Mas- 
er  Diggery. 

Dig.  Then  do  as  I  bid  you  ;  down  every 
mother's  skin  of  you.  [They  all  kneel  down  ; 
)IGGERY  draws  back.]  Don't  stir  if  Miss  Bridget 
vas  ringing  every  bell  in  the  house.  When  I 
ay,  rise  all,  my  friends,  then  do  you  all  get 
up. 

Wai .  Is  that  right,  Muster  Diggery  ? 

Dig-.  Very  well,  now — [A  bdlrwgs.] — zounds, 
ere's  Miss  Bridget ! 

Enter  Miss  BRIDGET.     • 

Miss  B.   Where,  in  the  name  of  mischief, 
lave  you  been,  rascal?  your  master  has  been 
ooking  for  you  this  hour,  and  no  tidings,  high 
aor  low. 
Dig.  I'm  going. 

[Exit,  leaving  the  rest  kneeling. 
Miss  B.  Mercy  upon  us  !  what's  all  this7 — 
Cymon  !  Wat !  are  you  all  mad  ?  why  don't 
ou  answer  ? 

Cymon.  Hush,  hush  !  Diggery  is  to  play- 
mad  ;  I  must  not  stir. 

Miss  B.  Mercy  upon  me  !  these  fellows  may 
J  struck  mad  for  ought  I  know.    I'll  raise 
he  house— brother,  brother  !  Kitty  Sprightly ! 
where  are  you  all  ? 
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Enter  SIR  GILBERT. 


Sir  G.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ? 
Mm  B.    Look  at  those  fellows,  brother  ; 
they  are  all  out  of  their  senses  ;  they  are  all 

Sir  G.  Mad,  are  they  ! — why,  then,  run  and 
bring  me  the  short  blunderbuss  that's  hanging 
in  the  hall,  and  I'll  take  a  pop  at  the  whole 
covey. 

Enter  DIGGERY. 

Diggery,  what's  the  matter  with  those  fellows  ? 
Sir. 

why,  what  the  devil  keeps 


|Vtte»,Idesireyou;  and  Send  them 
all  to  the  mad-house. 


Cymon  to  fall  on  the  carving  knife,  and  he 
would  then  die  like  Cato. 

Miss  B.  If  they  continue  these  pranks,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  receive  Captain  Charles 
and  his  friend  ;  they  will  certainly  imagine 
we  are  all  run  mad  in  good  earnest. 

Sir  G.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Miss 
Kitty  Sprightly,  fors.ooth,  extorted  a  promise 
from  me  the  other  day,  that  when  Charles  and 
his  friend  came  down,  I  would  permit  the 
Beggar's  Opera  to  be  got  up,  as  she  phrased 
it,  in  order  to  entertain  them. 

Mm  B.  Brother,  that  girl  is  worse  than  the 
whole  gang  of  them. 

Sir  G.  Leave  me  to  manage  her ;  I  will  en- 


the  gentleman  he  brings  down  with  him  is  a 
man  of  family,  and  a  soldier  that  does  honour 
to  his  profession. 

Miss  B.  I  must  desire,  brother,  you  will  mind 
your  ward,  and  leave  the  house  to  me  :  let 
him  be  related  to  the  first  dutchess  in  the  land, 

ULdUnIitrhriisJlthSisUfe1i:  I  he  sha11  say<  after  he  leaves  Strawberry-hall, 
ing  these  wretches  from  their    he  never  feasted  untl1  he  came  there' 
•  _.^ AI -!„_„  — j  Enter  DIGGERY. 


f  Pl%'  [%  upn    •  <AfV  J    ??eirLSJ 
friends.    [They  all  rise.]    Lord,  Sir,  we  were 

only  acting  a  play. 

Sir  G.  You  son  of  a  whore  >  get  out  ofrny 
sight  this  moment.  [They  all  run  awmA  Was 
ever  man  so  plagued  with  such  a  set  of  scoun- 


labours,~and~  making  Caesars,  Alexanders,  and 
Blackamoors  of  them. 

Mm  B.  Brother,  brother,  if  you  had  routed 
that  nest  of  vagabonds  who  were  mamming  in 
our  barn  about  two  months  ago,  none  of  this 
would  have  happened. 

Sir  G.  True,  true,  sister  Bridget.  It  was 
but  a  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  take  a  walk 
about  my  fields  ;  when  I  came  back,  the  first 
thing  I  saw,  was  a  large  piece  of  paper  pasted 
on  the  street-door,  and  on  it  were  wrote,  in 
large  characters  : — 

*'  This  evening  will  be  presented  here, 

Clje  (ffireat  aiexautrev. 

Alexander,  by  MR.  DIGGERY  DUCKLIN, 

Roxana,  by  Miss  TIPPET  BUSKY, 
And   the   part  of  Statira  by  a  YOUNG  LADY 

(Being  her  first  appearance  on  any  Stage.") 
Damme,  if  I  knew  my  own  house. 

Miss  B.  That's  not  all,  brother;  Diggery 
had  nearly  smothered  that  silly  hussy,  Tippet, 
in  the  oven  a  few  days  ago. 

Sir  G.  The  oven !  what  the  devil  brought 
her  there  ? 

Mm  B.  Why,  Diggery,  prevailed  upon  her 
to  go  in,  and  he  said  he  would  break  open  the 
door  of  it  with  the  kitchen  poker,  and  that 
would  be  playing  Romo. 

Sir  G.  Romo !  Romeo,  you  mean ;  why, 
sister  Bridget,  you  can't  speak  English- 
surely  some  demon  has  bewitched  our  family  ! 
[Asi<ie.~\  But  pray  what  became  of  Juliet  in 
the  oven? 

MissB.  Hearing  a  noise,  I  went  down  stairs, 
and  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  dropped  the  po 
ker  and  ran  away  :  but  I  had  no  sooner  opened 
the  door  of  the  oven,  than  I  saw  her  gasping 
for  breath  ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  drag  her  out,  and  save  her  from  being  suffo 
cated. 

Sir  G.  Why  the  devil  did  you  not  leave  her 
there  ?  she  would  have  been  a  good  example 
to  the  whole  family.  As  to  that  fellow,  Dig 
gery,  he  will  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
ao.me  of  these  creatures,  as  sure  as  he  is  now 
alive,  I  overheard  him  the  other  day  desirinp 


Dig.  Lord,  Sir,  Captain  Macheath  is  just  ar 
rived. 

Sir  'G.  Captain  Macheath  !  my  nephew, 
rascal ;  desire  him  to  walk  up  immediately. 

Dig.  Yes,  Sir — oh,  Sir,  here  he  is, 

Enter  CHARLES  and  HARRY. 
Sir  G.  Ah,  nephew  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ! 
how  have  you  been  these  two  years  ?    I  have 
not  seen  you  since  your  last  campaign. 

Cha.  In  very  good  health,  Sir ;  and  am  sin 
cerely  happy  to  see  you  so.  Permit  me,  Sir, 
to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance,  the  compan 
ion  of  my  dangers  and  ray  friendship. 

Sir  G.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  Strawberry- 
hall.  I  love  a  soldier  ;  and  I  am  informed  you 
support  the  character  in  all  its  relations. 

/far.  You  do  me  great  honour,  Sir  Gilbert ; 
I  shall  study  to  deserve  your  good  opinion. 

Dig.  He's  a  better  figure  than  me — and  bet 
ter  action  too.  [Imitates  him. 
Cha.  I  was  in  great  hopes,  my  dear  aunt, 
that  when  next  I  visited  Strawberry-hall,  I 
should  have  found  you  happy  in  the  possession 
of  your  old  lover,  parson  Dosey.  I  hope  you 
have  not  banished  him  ? 

Mm  B.  Don't  talk  of  the  wretch ;  you  know 
he  was  always  my  aversion. 

[DIGGERY,  at  the  side,  is  stabbing  himself 

with  a  large  key. 

Sir  G.  What  are  you  about,  Diggery  ? 
Dig.  Sir !  [Puts  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

Sir  G.  Come,  come,  I'll  tell  you  the  fact,  and 
spare  her  blushes.  Parson  Dosey,  you  must 
know,  some  time  ago,  was  playing  a  pool  of 
quadrille  with  my  sister,  and  three  of  her 
elderly  maiden  acquaintances,  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood;  when,  behold  ye,  to  the  aston 
ishment  of  all  the  ladies,  the  parson's  right  eye 
dropped  into  the  fish  tray  !  egad,  I  was  as  much 
astonished  as  the  rest ;  for  none  of  us  had  ever 
discovered  the  defect,  although  he  has  been  in 
the  parish  for  so  many  years  ;  but  in  a  twink 
ling,  he  whipped  it  into  the  socket ;  and  when  I 
looked  him  in  the  face,  damme,  if  I  did  not 
think  there  was  as  much  meaning  in  it,  as  in 
any  eye  about  the  table. 
6Q 
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I  ACT  I. 


Dig.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[SiR  G.  interrupts  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
laugh. 

Sir  G.  For  shame,  Diggery !  [Drives  him 
toff".]— Bless  me,  I  forgot ! — give  me  leave,  Sir, 
to  introduce  you  to  my  sister. 

Har.  [Kisses  her,  and  bows  very  politely.] 
Upon  my  word,  Madam,  such  an  imposition 
deserved  a  very  severe  chastisement.  I  hope, 
Madam,  you  never  permitted  this  made-up 
gentleman  to  indulge  the  eye  he  had  left,  with 
another  view  of  your  fair  self? 

Miss  B.  Dear  Sir,  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
my  brother ;  he  is  always  upon  his  fagaries ; 
he  puts  me  to  the  blush  a  hundred  times  a  day 
—faith,  a  very  pretty  young  fellow  !  I'll  take 
a  more  particular  view  of  him  presently. 

[Aside. 

Sir  G.  No,  no  ;  my  sister's  observation  was 
a  just  one ;  '  that  when  a  woman  marries  she 
ought  to  have  a  man  naturally  complete.' 

Miss  B.  So,  brother,  you  will  go  on  with 
your  vile  conceptions. 

Sir  G.  I  have  no  vile  conceptions.  Why  do 
you  suppose  them  vile,  sister  Bridget  ? 

Miss  JS.  Gentlemen,  1  cannot  stay  in  the 
room. 

Har.  Dear  Madam,  I  beg pray  Madam — 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand. 

Miss  B.  I  must  go,  Sir,  I  am  in  such  a 
trembie ;  I  shall  certainly  drop  with  confusion, 
if  I  stay  any  longer.  [Exit. 

Har.  Indeed,  Sir  Gilbert,  this  canonical 
gentleman,  presuming  to  address  a  lady  of 
Miss  Pumkin's  qualifications — 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Miss  Pumkin's  qualifi 
cations  !  stick  to  that,  captain,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  regiment  I  find  the  soldier  has 
not  spoiled  the  courtier. 

Har.  1  really  think  what  I  say>  Sir ; — the 
deception  was  unpardonable. 

Sir  G.  Not  at  all :  the  parson  was  very  poor, 
and  he  knew  she  was  very  rich  ;  and  if  the  fel 
low  was  blind  with  one  eye,  and  squinted  with 
the  other,  I  could  not  blame  him  to  niarry  her, 
if  she  was  fool  enough  to  consent  to  the  union ; 
indeed,  it  was  my  business  to  prevent  it,  but 
the  discovery  of  the  glass  eye  did  the  business 
more  effectually  than  I  could  do,  had  I  the 
eloquence  of  a  Cicero. 

Cha.  But  pray,  uncle,  where  is  your  fair 
charge,  Miss  Kitty  Sprightly  ?  she's  grown,  I 
suppose,  a  fine  girl  by  this  time. 

Sir  G.  Ax  fine  girl,  quotha !  I  do  not  like 
that  warm  inquiry  ;  a  red  coat  may  spoil  my 

nject  of  marrying  her  myself.   [Considers.] 
ave  it!  I'll  .tell  him  she's  a  little  crack- 
brained.    [Aside.]   Nephew,  a  word  in  your 
ear  ;  the  poor  girl  has  got  a  touch. 

Cha.  A  touch !  you  don't  say  so. 

Sir  G.  As  sure  as  you  are  in  your  senses ; 
she's  always  imagining  herself  to  be  either 
Helen,  Cleopatra,  Polly  Peachum,  or  some 
other  female  of  antiquity,  that  made  a  noise  in 
the  world. 

Cha.  Oh,  ho !  I  smell  a  rat  here ;  but  I'll 
humour  it.  [Aside.]  'Tis  a  strange  species  of 
madness,  uncle  ;  she's  probably  play -mad. 

Sir  G.  You  have  it ;  and  the  contagion  has 
run  through  the  house— there's  Diggery,  Wat 
Cymon,  Tippet,  and  the  whole  family,  except 
my  sister,  have  got  the  bite.  Why,  sometimes 
you  would  imagine,  from  the  wooden  seep- 
tres,  straw  crowns,  and  such  like  trumpery 
that  Bedlam  was  transported  from  Moor-fields 
to  the  spot  you  now  stand  upon.  I  give  you 


this  hint,  that  your  friend  may  not  be  sur 
prised  ;  you  will  explain  the  unhappy  situation 
of  the  poor  girl  to  him .  An  excellent  thought ! 
it  will  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  him, 

Aside. 

Cha.  Harry,  my  uncle  informs  me,  [Winking 
at  him.]  that  his  fair  ward,  the  young  lady  £ 
mentioned  to  you,  has  lately  had  a  touch. 

Har.  A  touch !  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it  ; 
how  came  the  unlucky  accident  ?  1  hope  no 
faithless  one-eyed  lover  in  the  case. 

Sir  G.  Zounds !  no,  no,  no !  why,  nephew, 
you  described  the  girl's  disorder  abominably 
— she  lately  had  a  touch  here,  here,  Sir. 

[Points  to  his  forehead. 

Har.  Oh,  is  that  all?  I  hope,  Sir,  with  a  lit 
tle  attention,  she  will  be  soon  restored. 

Cha.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this  account  of 
my  dear  little  Kitty  ;  let  us  visit  her ;  where 
is  she,  uncle  ? 

Sir  G.  Dear  little  Kitty!  oh,  ho! 'but  I'll 
have  all  my  senses  about  me.  [JsiJe.]  In  her 
own  chamber,  I  suppose :  but  follow  me,  and 
you  shall  see  her  ;  she's  quite  another  thing  to 
what  she  was  two  years  ago,  when  you  saw 
her — but  come,  gentlemen,  dinner  will  be 
shortly  on  the  table,  and  I  long  to  have  a  bum 
per  with  you.  [Exit. 

Har.  So,  Charles  !  this  is  the  fair  lady  you 
brought  me  down  to  run  away  with  ? 

Cha.  Even  so. 

Har.  Why,  what  the  devil  would  the  world 
say  of  me  for  being  such  a  scoundrel  ? 

Cha.  Marry  the  lady,  Harry,  and  when  you 
have  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  your  pocket,  the 
world  will  be  very  glad  to  shake  hands  and  be 
friends  with  you. 

Har.  I  would  as  soon  marry  Hecate 

Cha.  As  my  aunt ;  very  polite,  truly !  but 
keep  her  out  of  my  way,  and  you  may  do  with 
her  as  you  please.  This  girl,  -who  my  uncle 
sajs  is  mad,  I  believe  1  shall  be  able  to  restore 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me, 
if  you  will  assist  in  the  project,  but  I  will  put 
her  into  a  post-chaise,  and  set  out  for  London 
this  very  night. 

Har.  Command  me,  dear  Charles,  in  any 
thing  that  can  be  of  service  to  you.  Have  you 
instructed  William  !  He's  a  trusty,  shrewd  fel 
low. 

Cha.  He  has  got  his  lesson ;  he  will  soon 
get  into  Diggery's  good  graces,  if  he  can  only 
give  him  a  speech  out  of  a  play  ;  however,  I 
hope  William  will  be  able  to  manage  him — oh, 
here. is  Diggery. 

Enter  DIGGERY,  with  a  napkin  in  his  hand. 

Diggery,  my  honest  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  ;  why  you  are  grown  out  of  knowledge  : 
it  is  some  years  since  I  was  first  favoured 
with  your  acquaintance,  Diggery. 

Dig.  So  it  is  your  honour  ;  let  me  sec,  [Con 
siders.]  you  was  first  favoured  with  my  ac 
quaintance  four  years  come  next  Lammas :  but 
I  knew  nothing  then  ;  I  was  quite  a  thing1,  your 
honour. 

Cha.  You  have  improved,  Diggery,  since 
that  time,  I  see,  considerably. 

Dig.  How  do  you  see  that,  your  honour? 

Cha.  Why,  your  face  shows  it;  there  are 
the  lines  of  good  sense,  wit,  and  humour,  in 
every  feature  :  not  that  insipid  face  you  used 
to  have,  no  more  expression  in  it  than  a  toast 
ed  muffin. 

Dig.  I  got  all,  your  honour,  by  laming  to 
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Dig.  Sir. 

Sir  G.  What  are  you  about  ?  acting  again  I 
suppose  ? 

Dig.  Lord,  Sir,  I  was  only  striving  to  cry 
over  Statira.  [Rises. 

Sir  G.  To  cry  over  Statira  !  and  what  have 
you  to  do  with  Statira?  let  Statira  go  to  the 

Cha'.  No,  no,  Diggery,  don't  disturb  him;  devil;  and  give  us  three  bumpers  to  his  ma- 
he  is  one  of  the  first  actors  of  the  age,  and  has  j  jesty,  and  then  you  may  go  and  follow  Statira 
a  face  that  would  frighten  the  devil  when  he  if  you  will. 

Dig.  Yes,  Sir.  [Brings  the  wine. 

Sir  G.  Come,  boys,  here  is  his  majesty's 
health,  and  a  long,  glorious,  and  happy  reign 
to  him. 

Kit .  Indeed,  guardie,  you  frighten  poor  Dig 
gery  so,  that  he  forgets  his  part  almost  as  soon 
as  he  gets  it. 

Sir  G.  Kitty  Sprightly,  hold  your  tongue,  I 
bid  you.  I  have  surely  a  right  to  correct  my 
own  servants ;  but  rest  satisfied,  for  after  this 

Cha.  Come,  'Harry,  the  family  wails  dinner,  j  night,  if  ever  1  hear  the  name  of  that  sheep- 
[Exeunt  singing,    stealing  scoundrel,  Willy,  as  you  call  him,  I 

Dig.  The  family  waits  dinner.  [Imitates  \  will— there  now,  that  fellow's  at  the  devil's 
him.]  I  can't  do  it  like  him — lord!  how  he'll  j  trade  again.  [DIGGERY  is  fencing  with  a  large 
do  Captain  Macheath  in  the  play !  I'm  glad  I  knife.]  Call  Cymon  here,  thou  imp  of  tbe 
he  is  not  to  be  hanged.  [Sings,  j  devil ;  we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  with 

Let  us  take  the  road — Hark  !  \  him— oh  lord,  oh  lord  ! — 


read  ;  you'll  see    rue,  when  I   play,  look  in 
a  way  that  will  frighten  the  whole  family — no 
mufiin  faces ;  all  mispression,  your  honour. 
[HARRY  hums  a  tune  out  of  the  Beggar's 

Opera  and  acts.]    [Looks  at  him. 
Master  Charles,  who  is  that  gentleman  ?  he's 
acting,  isn't  he  ?  has  he  a  muffin  face  ? 


pleases  ;  he'll  put  us  all  to  rights  ;  I  brought 
him  down  for  the  purpose. 

Dig.  Suppose  your  honour  desires  him  to 
kill  himself  for  a  minute  or  two  before  dinner. 
1  have  tried  a  thousand  times,  and  never  could 
kill  myself  to  my  own  satisfaction  in  all  my 
life— I'll  lend  him  my  key.  [Bell  rings.'}  Com 
ing, — oh,  Master  Charles,  1  was  desired  to  bid 
you  and  the  gentleman  come  to  dinner,  but  I 
quite  forgot  it ;  run  as  hard  as  you  can. 


1  hear  the  sound  of  coaches,       [Bell  rings. 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches. 

[Bell  rings  till  DIGGERY  is  off. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I— A  Dining  Parlour. 
SIR  GILBERT,   Miss  BRIDGET,  Miss  KITTY, 
CHARLES,  and  HARRY,  at  dinner,  DIGGERY 
attending  at  the  side-board. 


Dig.  Cymon — Cymon —    [The  last  very  loud- 
Enter  CYMON. 

Cy.  Here. 

Sir  G.  Cymon,  do  thou  attend  table;  that 
fellow  is  among  the  incurables. 

Cha.  After  we  have  performed  this  play  to 
night,  I  fancy,  Sir,  the  family  will  have  quite 
enough  of  it. 

Miss  B.  Then  I  wish  it  was  over  with  all  my 


Sir  G.  1  hope,  gentlemen,    you  like  your   heart, 
dinner.     As  to  my  wine,  there  is  not  better  in  j      Cha.  Miss  Kitty,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of 
the  country,  I'll  lay  a  hogshead  of  claret.  i  wine  with  me?    shall  I  have  the  honour  to 

Har.   Your  entertainment    is  so  good,    Sir  j  touch  your  glass  ? 


Gilbert,  that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  prolong  my 
visit.    What  shall  we  do  Charles,  when  we 


Kit.  If  you  please,  Sir. 
Har.  Suppose,  Miss  Pumkin,  we  make  it  a 
reach  London,  that  cursed  seat  of  noise  and  '  quartette, 
bustle?  'I     Sir  G.  A  quartette!  why  not  a  quintetto? 

flM*  Endeavour  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  it ;   Cymon,  five  glasses  of  wine  ;  be  quick — I  sup- 
a  soldier  must  not  always  expect  good  quar-  '  pose  you  are  not  engaged  with  Statira. 
ters.    Pray,  Miss  Kitty,  how  does  your  fair  i 
friend,  Miss  Sally  Cockle? 
Kit.  Oh,  she  has  been  married  a  long  time,  | 


Cy.  Yes — no  your  honour 

[Gives  five  glasses  of  wine. 
Sii  G.  We  could  not  get  any  fish  for  you, 

and  was  lately  brought  to  bed  of  two  thump-    although  we  sent  far  and  near  for  some, 
ing  boys.  Ctkt.  Give  me  good  roast  beef,  uncle,  the 

Miss  B.  Child,  you  must  not  tell  that.  '  "-A  *     -  •"-" J  -  --'~- 

Kit.  What,  mustn't  I  tell  the  truth?  why 
'h'-u  I  do  say,  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  two 
b.-jys  not  six  months  ago;  but  she  will  be  at 
nnr  piay  to-night. 

Sit  G.  I  told  you  how  it  was  ;  but  she's  not 
mischievous.  [Aside  to  CHARLES. 

Cha.  She  has  not  the  appearance  of  it — 

Sir  G.  Come,  my  young  soldiers,  let  us  have  I 
a  bumper  to  his  majesty ;  what  say  you,  my 


boys? 
HOT. 


properest  diet  for  a  Briton  and  a  soldier. 
'    [CYMON  fills  a  glass ;  DIGGERY  takes  it  up, 
and  gives  it  to  him;  he  appears  to  instruct 
CYMON  what  to  do  with  it ;  CYMON  drinks 
it,  throws  the  glass  over  his  head,  and 
sings. 
Cy.  And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die. 

[DJGGERY  and  CYMON  run  off.    All  rise. 
Sir  G.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  the  devil 
had    the  whole    pack.— Was    ever    man    so 


plagued  ? 


Har.  A  hundred,    Sir  Gilbert ;  and  I  say  !     Har.  Dear  Sir  Gilbert,  dp  not  be  uneasy ; 
done  first.  '.  they  will  be  all  tired  of  playing  before  to-mor- 

Sir  G.    Why,  that's  rather  too  many  ;  but   row  night,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 
while  I  can  stand  or  sit,  have  at  you.    Come,  •      Kit,  Now,  guardie,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
Diggery,  let  us  have  three  bumpers  in  a  min-  i  best  way  will  be,  to  let  them  have  their  belly 
utehere.    Diggery!  what  is  the  fellow  about   full  of  playing. 

there  ?  t    Miss  B.  For  shame,  Kitty ;   you  roust  not 

[DIGGERY  is  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  side-   say  belly  full  before  company,  that's  naughty. 

board,  and.  as  if  lamenting  the  death  of      Kit.  Well,  I  do  say,  that  if  guardie  would 

Statira  ;  they  all  rise  and  look  at  him,          only  let  us  play  as  much  as  we  plea&e,  it  is 

Sir  G.  I  say,  Diggery —  '  very  probable  we  should  as  soon  be  tired  of  it 

[DIGGERY  turns  his  head  about,  but  con-  ''  as  he  is. 

ttnucs  kneelinf,  j     Har.  'Egad,  Mrs.  Kilty,  an  excellent  thought. 
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[Aside  to  CHARLES.]  Suppose,  Sir  Gilbert,  we 
adopt  it. 

Cha.  Do,  uncle ;  my  friend  and  I  will  en 
gage  in  one  week  to  make  them  hate  the  sight 
of  a  theatre. 

Sir  G.  Do  you  say  so !  if  I  thought  that 
could  be  done — 

Mis*  B.  Indeed,  indeed,  brother,  it  will 
make  them  all  as  mad  as  March  hares — 

Har.  Believe  me,  Madam,  it  will  not ;  I 
know  a  gentleman,  who  every  night  of  his  life 
was  at  one  or  other  of  the  play-houses,  until 
he  purchased  a  share  in  each  of  them,  and  af 
terwards  he  no  more  troubled  himself  about 
the  theatre,  than  you  do  about  learning  to  ride 
in  the  great  saddle. 

Miss  B.  No  !— Well,  that's  amazing. 

Sir  G.  Well,  well,  I  leave  the  management 
of  this  matter  to  you  both ;  do  with  them  as 
you  please.  Ifwe'can  provide  a  remedy  for 
this  disorder,  let  us  spare  no  pains  to  find  it 
out.  Sister,  show  your  nephew  and  his  friend 
the  garden,  and  do  you,  Kitty,  go  too.  You 
will  find  me  in  my  study — Take  care  of  that 
poor  girl,  Charles ;  she  is  very  sensible  at  some 
moments.  [Exit. 

Cha.  Fear  not  my  government. 

Kit.  That's  what  the  black  man  says  in  the 
play.  This  is  to  my  own  taste  exactly. 

Cha.  Oh,  my  Statira,  thou  relentless  fair  ! 
Turn  thine  eyes  on  me— I  would  talk  to  them. 

Kit.    Not  the  soft  breezes  of  the    genial 

spring. 

The  fragrant  violet,  or  opening  rose, 
Are  half  so  sweet  as  Alexander's  breath. 
Then  he  will  talk — good  gods !  how  he  will 

talk! 

[He  leads  her  out,  looking  at  each  other  lan 
guishingly. 

SCENE  II.— The  Garden. 
Enter  Miss  BRIDGET  and  HARRY. 

Har.  These  improvements,  Madam,  are  the 
very  extreme  of  elegance.  I  take  for  granted, 
they  were  laid  out  agreeably  to  your  design. 

Miss  JB.  Partly,  Sir.  My  brother  wanted  to 
have  the  garden  crammed  full  of  naked  figures, 
in  a  most  indecent  way,  but  I  said  not ;  and  if 
you  observe,  they  are  clothed  from  head  to 
foot ;  you  can't  see  the  ancle  of  one  of  them. 

Har.  There,  Madam,  you  blended  decency 
with  elegance,  which  is  little  attended  to  in 
these  days.  Besides  the  artist  has  the  same 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  on  the  drapery 
of  a  lady's  petticoat,  as  iu  finishing  a  Venus 
de  Medicis. 

Miss  B.  And  so  I  told  my  brother.  Says  I, 
the  Venus  de  Med-med— but  wont  you  please 
to  sit  down,  Sir?  you  have  walked  a  great 
deal ;  I  am  afraid  you  are  fatigued— sit  down, 
Sir,  and  dispose  yourself.  [He  brings  two  gar 
den  chairs  to  the  front  of  the  stage  ;  they  look  at 
each  other  languishingly.]  And  are  you  certain, 
Sir,  that  this  kind  of  play-business  will  not  be 
attended  with  any  bad  consequences  to  the  fa 
mily? 

Har.  Indeed,  I  think  not,  Madam.  A  play, 
certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  rational  amuse 
ments  we  have.  The  Greek  and  Roman  stages 
contributed  very  much  to  civilize  those  na 
tions,  and  in  a  great  measure  rescued  them 
from  their  original  barbarity. 

Miss  B.  So  I  told  my  brother— says  I,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Irish,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  barbarous  nations  had  plays. 


Har.  True,  Madam. 

Miss  B.  But  he  said  they  were  all  Jaco 
bites. 

Har.  The  justice  of  that  remark,  I  confess, 
strikes  me— but,  Madam,  you,  you,  you — 
damme,  if  I  know  what  to  say  to  this  old  fool 
— where  is  Charles  ?  [Aside. 

Miss  B.  I  have  touched  him  with  my  obser 
vations.  What  a  delicate  insensibility  he  dis 
covers.  [Aside.']  I  find,  Sir,  from  your  con 
versation,  you  have  read  a  monstrous  deal. 
You  have  taken  a  degree,  I  suppose,  Sir,  at 
our  principal  adversity  ? 

Har.  There's  no  standing  this.  [Aside.]  Oh, 
yes,  Madam;  and  it  cost  me  many  an  uneasy 
moment  before  I  could  obtain  it:  the  only 
thing  that  made  my  time  pass  away  even  toler 
ably,  was,  that  during  my  probation,  I  some 
times  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  muses. 

Miss  B.  Pray,  Sir,  is  that  the  family  which 
lives  at  Oxford  ? 

Har.  No  faith,  Madam,  they  very  seldom 
even  sojourn  there  ;  they  are  avery  whimsical 
family ;  acd  although  of  the  highest  extrac 
tion,  very  often  condescend  to  visit  a  cottage 
instead  of  a  palace. 

Miss  B.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  at 
Strawberry-Hall,  or  any  of  yours,  Sir. 

Har.  Dear  Madam,  your  goodness  over 
whelms  me.  I'll  try  this  old  Tabby  with  a 
love  scene:  she  grows  amorous.  [Aside.']  I 
cannot  but  think,  Madam,  of  the  unaccount 
able  vanity  of  the  parson,  whom  Sir  Gilbert 
so  humorously  described  to-day.  From  the 
enterprising  genius  of  this  spiritual  gentleman, 
and  from  his  wanting  an  ev  e,  one  may,  with 
great  propriety,  I  think,  give  him  the  name  of 
the  canonical  Hannibal. 

Miss  B.  Ha,  ha  !  a  very  good  summily  in 
deed,  Sir :  he  was  indeed  quite  a  Canibal,  and 
so  I  told  my  brother :  but  don't  mention  his 
name,  Sir,  it  affects  me  like  the  hydrophica. 

Har.  His  presumption,  Madam,  deserved 
death.  Monstrous  !  to  think  of  obtaining  such 
a  hand  as  this,  [Kisses  it.]  without  the  requis 
ites  even  to  gaze  upon  it— Oh  !  it's  int<tfer- 
able.  [She  rises  and  he  ftniels. 

Miss  B.  Dear,  Sir  !  Lord,  Sir  !  with  what  a 
warmth  he  kisses  my  hand.  Oh  !  he's  a  dear 
deluder.  [Aside.]  Sir,  captain,  what  do  you 
call  'um,  if  we  are  seen,  I  am  undone. 

Har.  Be  under  no  apprehensions,  my  angel. 
[Kisses  her  hand  again. 

Miss  B.  My  angel !  there's  a  word  for  you. 
—I  shall  certainly  give  way  in  a  fewmoments. 

[Aside. 

Enter  DIGGERY,  peeping  at  the  side-scene. 

Dig.  What  are  these  two  cajoling  about? 
acting,  I  suppose.  I'll  try  if  I  can't  act  the 
same  way. 

Har.  Ah,  Miss  Pumkin,  Miss  Pumkin  ! 
[Kneels ;  takes  out  his  handkerchief,   and 

weeps. 

Dig.  Ah,  Miss  Pumkin,  Miss  Pumkin  !• 
[Kneels  by  the  side-scene,  and  pulls  the  nap 
kin  out  of  his  pocket ;  part  of  which  must 
be  seen  when  he  enters. 

Enter  SIR  GILBERT. 

•Sir  G.  Where  are  you,  sister  ?  zounds ! 
what's  the  matter  now?  what  are  you  acting? 
have  you  got  the  touch  ? 

Har.  Humour  the  thought,  Madam.  [ Aside. 

Sir  G.  If  Diggery  had  not  been  one  of  the 


S  CENE  III.] 
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dramatis  personae,  I  should  have  imagined, 
sister  Bridget,  that  a  red  coat  and  a  handsome 
young  fellow  were  things  not  very  disagreea 
ble  to  you. 

Dig.  Yes,  Sir;  I'm  here  ;  I'm  always  your 
honour's  personae. 

Sir  G.  Get  out  of  my  sight  this  moment, 
thou—  [Exit  DIGGERY. 

Miss  B.  Indeed,  brother,  I  do  not  think,  that 
acting  is  so  foolish  a  thing  as  I  thought  for. — 
The  captain  here  has  repeated  so  many  pretty 
speeches,  that  I  could  listen  to  them  for  an 
hour  longer.  However,  1  will  go  and  prepare 
tea  for  you — good  bye.  [Exit. 

Har.  Miss  Bridget  has  very  kindly  under 
taken,  Sir,  to  perform  the  part  of  Mrs.  Peach- 
urn,  in  this  evening's  entertainment;  and  as 
she  takes  the  part  at  a  short  notice,  we  must 
indulge  her  with  the  book.  I  shall  make  a 
proper  apology  to  the  audience  upon  that  occa 
sion,  before  the  opera  begins. 

Sir  G.  Mrs.  Peachum !  what,  has  my  sister 
undertaken  to  play  Mother  Peachum  ? 

Har.  Most  kindly,  Sir. 

Sir  G.  She  has  !  then  I  shall  not  be  surpris 
ed,  if  I  see  my  she  goat  and  all  her  family 
dancing  the  hays  to-morrow  morning — in 
short,  after  that,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
any  thing.  But,  tell  me,  my  dear  Stukely,  tell 
me  truly,  do  you  think  that  you  will  be  able  to 
give  them  enough  of  it?  do  you  fliink  our  plan 
will  succeed? 

Har.  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  Sir.  If  there  are 
any  more  plays  acted  in  your  house  after  this, 
I  will  consent  to  lose  my  head. 

Sir  G.  Then  give  them  as  much  of  it  to-night 
as  you  can — do  not  spare  them,  Stukely.  But, 
come,  let  us  go  in  to  tea.  Diggery  is  hard  at 
work,  fixing  the  scenes  in  the  hall,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  will  De  here  by  and 
by.  Come  along.  [Exeunt,  talking. 

SCENE  HI.— A  Room  in  the  House. 
Enter  KITTY,  singing. 

JJtt.  This  Charles,  notwithstanding  my 
singing,  now  and  then  makes  me  melancholy. 
He  is  so  lively,  and  so  tragic,  and  so  comic, 
and  so  humoursome,  and  so  every  thing  like 
myself,  that  I  am  much  happier. with  him  than 
any  body  else.  Heigh-ho !  what  makes  me  sigh 
so,  when  I  choose  singing? — "  tol,  lol,  lol,  la." 
— But  here  he  is. 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Clia.  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  loveliest  of  thy 
sex. 

Kit.  Keep  off,  Charles  ;  I  bid  you ;  you 
must  not  lay  hold  of  me  in  such  a  monstrous 
way ;  that's  just  like  Cymon. 

Cha.  What  do  1  hear  ?  death  to  my  hopes, 
Cymon !  does  Cymon  lay  hold  of  my  dear 
Kitty  ? 

Kit.  To  be  sure.  When  I  have  no  other  per 
son  to  rehearse  with,  I  do  take  Cymon  ;  and 
he  does  not  perform  badly,  when  I  instruct 
him. 

Cna.  But  don't  you  think  you  had  better 
take  me  ?  don't  you  imagine  my  performance 
would  please  you  better  than  his  ? 

Kit.  How  can  I  tell,  until  I  try  you  both. 
If  you  will  give  me  a  specimen,  I'll  soon  tell 
you— try  now. 

Cha.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say?  1  do  not 
immediately  recollect  a  line  of  a  play.  No 
matter,  the  first  tiling  that  comes  into  my  head,  j 
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[Aside.]— Come  then,  Kitty,  you  must  play 
with  me.     Now  mind— hear  me,  thou  fairest  of 

the  fair — hear  me,  dear  goddess,  hear 

Kit.  Stop,  stop  ;  1  do  not  know  where  that 
is. 

Cha.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul.  [Aside.]— What, 
do  not  you  recollect  where  that  is  ? 

Kit.  No.  Can  you  repeat  a  speech  out  of 
Romeo,  Crooked-back  Richard,  the  Conscious 
Lovers,  Scrub,  the  Journey  to  London,  the 
Clandestine  Marriage,  the  School  for  Wives — • 
Cha.  Step,  stop  ;  yes,  yes,  Kitty,  1  have  the 
Journey  to  London,  the  Clandestine  Marriage, 
and  the  School  for  Wives,  strong  at  this  mo 
ment  in  my  recollection.  I  think  I  can  do— 

Kit.  What  then,  you  only  think,  you're  not 
certain  ?    Lord,  lord  !  I  do  not  belive  you  can 
do  any  thing— why,  Cymon  could  say  them  all 
without  missing  a  word.     I  only  desired  him, 
after  supper,  a  few  nights  ago,  to  go  into  the 
barn,  and  get  by  heart  the  speech  where  the 
Blackamore  smothers  his  wife;  and  I  had  not 
been  in  bed  ten  minutes,  when  he  came  into 
the  room,  and  repealed  every  word  of  it. 
Cha.  The  devil  he  did  ! 
Kit.  Ay,  and  more  than  that. 
Cha.  What  more,  in  the  devil's  name? 
Kit.  Why  to  be  sure,  he  was  as  Llack  as  old 
Harry,  that's  certain.     He  had  blacked  all  his 
face  with  soot  and  goose  dripping ;  and  he  did 
look  so  charmingly  frightful!  but  then  he  did 
play  so  well — he  laid  down  the  candle,  and 
came  up  to  the  bed-side,  and  said — "  one  kiss 
and  then." 
Cfia.  What  then? 

Kit.  Why  then  "  put  out  the  light."  Why 
Charles,  you  know  no  more  how  to  act  this 
scene  than  Tippet. 

Cha.  And  pray,  my  dear  Kitty,  what  does 
Sir  Gilbert  say  to  all  this  ? 

Kit.  Why,  he'd  never  have  known  a  word 
of  it,  if  it  was  not  that  it  discovered  itself. 

Cha.  How  came  that?  you  tell  me  it  was  but 
a  few  nights  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could 
discover,  itself  so  soon. 

Kit.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  when  Cy-  • 
mon  kissed  me  in  bed,  he  blacked  my  left  cheek 
so  abominably,  that  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  the  family  were  all 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  Mrs.  Bridget  bid 
me  go  to  the  glass  ;  and  when  I  looked  at  my 
self—lord,  lord,  how  I  did  laugh  !  1  told  them 
the  whole  story.  And,  do  you  know,  that  I 
am  locked  into  my  room  every  night  since. 

Cha.  So  much  the  better.  This  is  simplicity 
without  vice.  [Aside.]—  Well,  Kitty,  you  shall 
see  this  evening,  how  I'll  play  Captain  Mac- 
heath.  I  am  quite  perfect  in  the  captain. 

Kit.  And  I  have  Polly,  every  morsel  of  her. 
— Lord,  how  all  the  country  folks  will  stare  ! 
Miss  Fanny  Blubber,  the  rich  farmer's  daugh 
ter,  in  the  next  village,  is  to  play  Lucy  ;  she 
will  do  it  charmingly. 

Cha.  Really  !  was  ever  any  thing  so  lucky  ? 
Kit.  Are  you  sure  now,  that  you  will  not  be 
out? 

Cha.  You  shall  see  now — come,  lean  on  my 
shoulder — look  fond — quite  languishing— that 
will  do — what  do  you  say  now  ?  have  you  for 
got? 

Kit.  That  I  haven't—"  and  are  you  as  fond 
as  ever,  my  dear?" 

Cha.  Suspect  my  honour,  my  courage,  sus 
pect  any  thing  but  my  love.    May  my  pistols 
want  charging,  and  my  mare  slip  her  shoes — 
<>,    Tin  wrong— zounds  !— oh  !    I  have  it— 
iriay  my  pistols  miss  fire,  and  my  mare  slip 
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her  shoulder  while  I  am  pursued,  if  ever  I  for 
sake  thee !" 

Kit.   Oh,  thou  charming,  charming,  crea 
ture  !  [Kisses  him. 
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touch, 

[Aside.] — But  tell  me  Kitty,  have  you  thought 

upon  what  1  said  to  you  in  the  garden  ? 

Kit.  'Egad  I  have  ;  but  1  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  me  ;  something  comes  across 
me,  and  frightens  all  my  inclination  away. 


Kit.  [(Stag's.]  Oh,  oh,  ray  !  oh,  Ambora ! 
oh,  oh!  [Exeunt  SIR  GILBERT  and  KJTTV. 

Cha.  Well,  certainly  there  does  not  exist 
such  an  unaccountable  family  as  this.  As  to 
the  girl,  she  is  a.  composition  of  shrewdness 


CVia.  Damme,  but  this  girl  has  given»me  the  !  the  girl,  she  is  a  composition  ot  shrewdness 
uch,  I  believe.  She  has  set  me  all  in  aflame,    and  simplicity  ;  and,  if  properly  treated,  would 

make  an  excellent  wife.  She  has  thirty 
thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune,  and  every 
shilling  at  her  own  disposal.  What  an  old 
curmudgeon  is  my  uncle,  who  might  provide 
for  his  nephew,  without  putting  a  shilling  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  by  bestowing  this  girl  upon 


Cha.  Be  resolute,  my  dear  Kitty,  and  take 

to  your  arms  the  man  who  can  only  live  when    him  ;  and  never  once  to  hint  at  such  a  union 
he  is  in  your  presence.    Heavens  !  is  it  possi-  i  —no  matter — I'll  take  this  little  charming  girl 

1  to  my  arms,  and  make  a  coup  de  main  of  it.— 
"  Then,  farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the 
shrill  trump ;  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear- 
piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  of  glorious 
war  !" 

Enter  HARRY. 

Har.  Bravo,  bravo,  Charles  !  the  touch,  I 
fancy,  has  gone  round  the  whole  family. 

Cha.  'Egad,  1  believe  so  too,  Harry.  J  have 
got  it,  you  find. 

Har.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this  half 
hour.  Such  a  scene  as  I  have  had  with  old 
mouser. 

Cha.  Ay,  but  such  a  scene  as  I  have  had 
with  the  kitten  !  'egad,  Harry  !  1  have  her  in 
spite  of  all  her  tricks — but  who  do  you  think 
popped  upon  us  at  the  critical  moment? 

Har.  Critical  moment ! 

Cha.  Just  as  I  had  the  lovely  girl  in  my 
arms,  repeating  to  her  the  first  speech  that 
came  into  rny  head,  in  popped  old  Jowler,  my 
uncle. 

Har.  Why  he  caught  me  much  in  the  same 
situation  in  the  garden  ;  1  was  kneeling,  kiss 
ing  Miss  Bridget  Pumkin's  old  withered  fist, 
and  swearing  by  all  the  goddesses,  their  friends 
and  relations,  when  plump  he  came  upon  us  j 
no  mischief  ensued  ;  for  he  thought  I  was  giv 
ing  her  a  specimen  of  my  abilities  in  acting. 
She  humoured  the  idea  as  completely  as  Jfehe 
had  but  just  come  from  a  London  boarmng- 
school ;  and  the  good  old  knight  desired  me  to 
surfeit  her,  to  give  her  a  little  more  of  it. 

Cha.  "  This  night  makes  me,  or  undoes  me 
quite." 

Har.  Good  again,  Charles— damme,  but  I 
think  you  would  make  a  tolerable  actor  in 
good  earnest. 

Cha.  I  think  I  should;  and  you  will  shortly 
have  a  specimen  of  my  abilities,  in  the  charac 
ter  of  a  good  husband. 

Enter  WILLIAM,  with  a  letter. 

Witt.  I  received  this  letter.  Sir,  from  an 
hostler,  who  belongs  to  an  inn  in  the  next  vil 
lage  ;  he  waits  for  an  answer,  Sir. 

Cha.  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  know  no  per 
son  hereabouts,  except  my  uncle's  family ;  let 
us  see.  [Reads. 

I  this  moment  heard  you  was  in  the  country, 
upon  a  visit  to  your  uncle's ;  and  as  I  propose 
staying  here  to-night,  (being  heartily  fatigued 
with  my  journey,}  will  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  favour  me  with  your  company  to  supper;  I 
am  alone,  but  if  the  family  cannot  spare  you,  I 
must  insist  you  will  use  no  ceremony  with  your 
old  and  sincere  friend, 

JOE  TACKUM. 

Angels  catch  the  sounds  ! 


ble,  that  such  a  girl  as  you— a  creature  form 
ed 

Kit.  Lord  !  am  I  a  creature  ? 

Cha.  Ay,  and  a  lovely  creature  ;  formed  for 
the  delight  of  our  sex,  and  the  envy  ot  yours. 
To  be  caged  up  in  such  a  damned  old  barn  as 
this !  seeing  no  company  but  Cymon,  Wat, 
Diggery  Ducklin,  and  such  cannibals. 

Kit.  Oh,  monstrous ! 

Cha.  It's  more  than  monstrous ;  it's  shock 
ing. 

Kit.  Is  it,  indeed  ? 

Cha.  To  be  sure. 

Kit.  Then  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me  from  this 
moment. 

Cha.  Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  hold  thee 
to  my  heart  for  ever.  [Embraces  her.~]  "  If  I 
were  now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy ; 
for  I  fear /my  soul  hathher  content  so  absolute, 
that  not  another  comfort  like  this,  succeeds  in 
unknown  fate." 

Enter  SIR  GILBERT. 

Sir  G.  Hollo !  what  the  devil,  are  you  two 
at  it  already  ?  why,  Charles,  are  you  not  afraid 
she  will  bite  you  ? 

Cha.  Not  in  the  least,  Sir.  If  I  don't  make 
her  out  of  humour  with  this  kind  of  mumming, 
before  she  is  twenty- four  hours  older,  I  will 
forfeit  my  commission. 

Sir  G.  If  you  do,  I  promise  you  a  better. — 
What  noise  is  that  ? 

[A  board  is  heard  sawing  without. 

Kit.  It  is  only  Diggery  sawing  a  trap-hole 
•  in  the  floor  of  the  hall.  You  know  we  can't 
play  tragedy  without  it. 

Sir  G.  .Death  and  hell  !  we  shall  have  the 
house  about  our  ears  presently— mercy  on  us  ! 

—Diggery,  thou  imp  of  the  devil,  give  over. 

Charles,  do  you  stop  him.  [Exit  CHARLES.] 
Who  could  have  thought  of  such  an  infernal 
scheme  ? 

Re-enter  CHARLKS. 

Oh,  Charles,  Charles  !  cure  the  family  of  this 
ladness,  and  I  will  make  your  fortune    for 

Cha.  He  had  only  begun  his  work,  there  can 
be  no  mischief  done,  Sir. 

Sir  G.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Charles.  As 
or  you.  Miss  Kitty,  do  you  come  with  me  ;  the 
folks  w!ll  be  all  here  presently. 

[SiR  GILBERT  puts  her  arm  under  his;  she 
seizes  CHARLES'S  hand,  and  imitates  the 
scene  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  where 
1  EACHUM  drags  his  daughter  from  MAC- 
HEATH. 

Kit.  "  Do  not  tear  him  from  me."  Isn't  that 
tight,  Charles? 
Cha.  Astonishing! 
Mr  G.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? 
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Har.  With  all  ray  heart— but  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Cha.  Who  do  you  think  is  by  accident  ar 
rived  at  the  next  village  ? 

Har.  Who,  who  ? — you  put  me  in  a  fever. 

Cha.  Joe  Tackum,  my  old  fellow  collegian, 
r  who  took  orders  not  a  month  ago,  and  who,  I 
suppose,  is  now  going  to  his  father's— fly,  Wil 
liam  ;  get  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  he  must 
not  stir  from  the  place  he  now  is  at,  to  g<;t  a 
bishopric.  [Exeunt  CHA,.  and  WILL. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Hall,  with  seats  to  see  the 
Play. 

SIR  GILBERT,  DIGGERY,  Sfc.  bustling  to  receive 
company. 

Sir  G.  Welcome,  my  good  friends  ;  welcome, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Diggery,  don't  be 
mumbling  your  nonsense,  but  seat  the  com 
pany — you  are  all  most  heartily  welcome.  The 
actors  will  be  here  shortly.  Diggery,  where's 
my  nephew,  and  his  friend?  where's  Kitty 
too? 

Dig.  She  is  just  stepped  out  with  Charles. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  to  rehearse  their  parts  to 
gether,  so  much  the  better.  Now,  neighbours, 
you  shall  see  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  taste. 

Dig.  Here  they  are,  here  they  are. 

Enter  CHARLES,  KITTY,  and  HARRY. 

Har.  Are  you  sure  none  of  the  family  know 
you  are  married  ? 

Cha.  Not  a  soul ;  but  they  shall  all  know  it 
now — [CHARLES  and  KITTY  go  up  to  SIR  GIL 
BERT,  and  kneel.]  Sir,  this  young  lady,  who  is 
now  my  wife,  joins  with  me  in  requesting  your 
blessing  and  forgiveness. 

Dig.  No,  no,  no :  you  are  all  wrong ;  you  are 
.to  confess  the  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act — we  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 

[CHARLLS  and  KITTY  rise. 

_    Enter  Miss  BRIDGET,  in  a  rage. 

Brother,  brother,  we  are  all 


done— oh,   Kitty  !    you   are 
wench  is  married,  brother  ! 


un- 
a  sad   slut— the 


Dig.  Why,  Mrs.  Bridget,  you  are  wrong 
too  ;  you  are  to  say  that  by  and  by. 

Sir  G.  You  came  in  foo  soon,  sister  Bridget ; 
you  have  forgot. 

Miss  B.  I  tell  you,  brother,  the  wench  is 
married  ;  are  you  stupid  ? 

Sir  G.  1  tell  you  again,  sister  Bridget,  you 
are  too  soon  ;  that  rage  will  do  well  enough 


presently — 
come.    This  foolis 
seen  the  Be 


shall   tell    you  when  to 
woman  spoils  all.    I  have 


seen  the  Beggar's  Opera  a  thousand  times. 

Miss  B.  Was  ever  any  thing  to  equal  this? 
I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood!  murder!  rob 
bery  !  ravishment !— bless  me,  how  my  head 

turns  round 

[They  all  arise  and  assist  Miss  BRIDGET, 
tvhofuints. 


Dig.  I  never  saw  any  thing  better  acted  in 
all  my  life. 

Sir  G.  Very  well,  sister,  indeed!  bounce 
away — I  did  not  think  it  was  in  you.  Very 
well,  indeed  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[BRIDGET  shows  great  agitation. 

Dig.  It's  very  fine,  indeed  !  1  wish  1  may  do 
my  part  half  as  well. 

Miss  B.  I  shall  go  mad  !  you  crazy  fool  you, 
hold  your  tongue,  or  I  will— [Run*  at  DIG 
GERY.]  As  for  you,  brother 

Sir  G.  No,  no ;  now  you  are  out 

Dig.  You  should  not  meddle  with  me. 

Miss  B.  I  tell  you,  dolt,  fool,  that  your  niece 
there,  that  impudent  baggage,  is  married  to 
that  more  impudent  fellow,  your  nephew. 

Sir  G.  It  can't  be ;  it's  all  a  lie.  Parson 
Dosey  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  for 
his  other  eye,  and  there's  no  other  in  the  neigh 
bourhood. 

Har.  It  was  not  Parson  Dosey  .that  did  the 
kind  office,  but  honest  Joe  Tackum. 

Sir  G.  And  pray,  who  the  devil  is  honest 
Joe  Tackum  ? 

Cha.  A  friend  of  mine,  Sir  ,  whom  1  detained 
for  the  purpose. 

Kit.  Dear  guardie,  forgive  me  for  this  time, 
and  I'll  never  do  it  again.  [Kneeling. 

Miss  B.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  pro 
fligate  and  destitute  ?  oh,  you'll  turn  out  finely, 
miss  ! — to  deceive  Us  all— what,  guilty  of  such 
an  abomination,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  your 
age! 

Kit.  Pray,  Madam,  excuse  me  ;  is  it  not 
quite  as  bad  to  do  it  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at 
your  age  ? 

Miss  B.  Wrhat  do  you  mean,  you  impertinent 
slut? 

Sir  G.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean,  Miss  Hot-' 
upon't? 

Kit.  Ask  this  gentleman,  pray. 

Sir  G.  Why,  what  the  devil,  sister  ! 

[Looks  ashamed. 

Har.  Since  I  am  subpoenaed  into  court,  I 
must  speak  the  truth,  That  lady,  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  at  her  age,  offered  her  hand  for 
the  same  trip  to  matrimony  ;  but  1  was  not  in 
a  humour  for  travelling. 

Miss  B.  You  are  all  a  parcel  of  knaves, 
fools,  and  impertinent  hussies — I'll  never  see 
your  faces  again.  .  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Well,  as  my  sister,  who  ought  to  be 
wiser,  would  have  done  the  same,  1  will  for 
give  the  less  offence.  [Kisses  her.]  Make  her 
a  good  husband,  Charles:  and  permit  me  to 
recommend  one  thing  to  you ;  let  her  never 
read  a  play,  or  go  within  the  doors  of  a 
theatre,  if  you  do,  I  would  not  underwrite  her. 

Cha.  My  life  upon  her  faith.  I  am  afraid, 
Sir,  you  judge  severely  of  the  drama :  it  is  the 
business  of  the  stage,  to  reflect  the  manners  of 
the  world ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  ago  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure. 

We  point  just  satire  to  corect  the  age, 

And  give  to  truth  a  beauty  from  the  stage. 
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IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

BY  NATHANIEL   LEE. 


REMARKS. 

A  GREAT  and  glorious  flight  of  a  bold,  but  frenzied  imagination;  having  as  much  absurdity  as  sublimity,  and  as 

much  extravagance  as  passion The  Poet,  the  genius,  and  the  scholar,  are  every  where  visible.    This  Flay  acts 

well,  and  is  still  frequently  performed. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


CO  VENT-GARDEN. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  .  Mr. 
HEPHESTION,  Alexander's  fa 

vourite,    ......    Mr. 

LYSIMACHUS,  prince  of  the 

blood,    ......    .Mr. 


Clinch. 

Wrovghton. 

Hull. 


.     Conspirators.  - 

PHILIP,  5  (Mr. 

CLY.TUS,  Master  of  the  horse,  Mr. 
THESSALUS,  the  Median.  .  Mr. 
PERDICCAS,  a  Commander,  Mr. 
Mr. 


. 
Booth. 

Clarke. 
Thompson. 


Whitfield. 
Fox. 

SCENE. — Babylon. 


COVF.NT-GARDCN. 

ARISTANDER,  a  Soothsayer,  Mr.  L'Estrange. 
SLAVE. 

ROXANA,  first  Wife  of  Alexan 
der,  Mrs.  Hunter. 

SYSIGAMBIS,  Mother  of  the 

Royal  Family,  .  .  .  Mrs.  BoolW 

PARISATIS,  in  love  with  Lysi- 

machus, Miss  Dayes. 

STATIRA,  married  to  Alexan 
der,  Mrs.  Hartley. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BY  SIR  CAR  SCROOP,  BART. 

How  hard  the  fate  is  of  the  scribbling  drudge 
Who  writes  to  all  when  yet  so  few  can  judge  ! 
Wit,  like  religion,  once  divine  was  thought, 
And  the  dull  crowd  believed  as  they  were 

taught; 

Now  each  fanatic  fool  presumes  f  explain 
The  text,  and  does  the  sacred  writ  profane  • 
For  whilb  your  wits  each  other's  fall  pursue, 
The  fops  usurp  the  power  belongs  to  you. 
re  think  y'are  challeng'd  in  each  new  play- 

And  here  you  come  for  trial  of  your  skill, 
Wruere'  fencer-l'ke,  you  one  another  hurt, 
While  with  your  wounds  you  make  the  rabble 

sport. 

Others  there  are  that  have  the  brutal  will 
To  murder  a  poor  play,  but  want  the  skill ; 


They  love  to  fight,  but  seldom  have  the  wit 
To  spy  the  place  where  they  may  thrust  and 

hit; 

And  therefore,  like  some  bully  of  the  town, 
Ne'er  stand  to    draw,    but  knock  the    poet 

down. 

With  these,  like  hogs  in  gardens,  it  succeeds, 
They  root  up  all,  and  know  not  flowers  from 

weeds. 

As  for  you,  sparks,  that  hither  come  each  day 
To  act  your  own  and  not  to  mind  our  play, 
Rehearse  your  usual  follies  to  the  pit, 
And  with  loud  nonsense,  crown  the  stage's 

wit;  [tell, 

Talk  of  your  clothes,    your  last  debauches 
And  witty  bargains  to  each  other  sell ; 
Glout  on  the  silly  she  who  for  your  sake 
Can  vanity  and  noise  for  love  mistake, 
Till  the  coquet,  sung  in  the  next  lampoon, 
Is  by  her  jealous  friends  sent  out  of  town  ; 
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For  in  this  duelling,  intriguing  age, 
The  love  you  make  is  like  the  war  you  wage, 
Y'  are  still  prevented  ere  you  come  t'  engage : 
But  it  is  not  such  trifling  toes  as  you 
The  mighty  Alexander  deigns  to  sue ; 
Ye  Persians  of  the  pit  he  does  despise, 
But  to  the  men  of  sense  for  aid  he  flies ; 
On  their  experienced  arms  he  now  depends, 
Nor  fears    he    odds    if   they  but  prove  his 

friends ; 

For  as  he  once  a  little  handful  chose 
The  numerous  armies  of  the  world  t'  oppose  : 
So  back'd  by  you  who  understand  the  rules, 
He  hopes  to  rout  the  mighty  host  of  fools. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — The  Gardens  of  Semiramis. 

Enter  HEPHESTION  and  LYSIMACHUS  fighting, 
CLYTUS  parting  them. 

Clyt.  What !  are  ye  madmen  ?    This  a  time 

for  quarrel  ? 

Put  up,  I  say— or  by  the  gods  that  form'd  me 
He  who  refuses  makes  a  foe  of  Clytus. 
Lys.  I  have  his  sword. 
Clyt .  But  must  not  have  his  life. 
Lys.  Must  not,  old  Clytus ! 
Clyt.  Hair-brain'd  boy  you  must  not. 
Heph.  Lend  me  thy  sword,  thou  father  of 

the  war, 

Thou  far-famed  guard  of  Alexander's  life, 
Curse  on  this  weak,  unexecuting  arm! 
Lend  it,  old  Clytus,  to  redeem  my  fame  ; 
Lysimachus  is  brave,  and  else  will  scorn  me. 
Lys.    There,  take    thy  sword ;    and  since 

thou'rt  bent  on  death, 
Know  'tis  thy  glory  that  thou  diest  by  me. 
Clyt.  Stay  thee,  Lysimachus;  Hephestion, 

hold  ; 

I  bar  you  both.   My  body  interposed, 
Now  let  me  see  which  of  you  dares  to  strike. 
By  Jove  you  'ave  stirr'd  the  old  man! — that 

rash  arm 

That  first  advances  moves  against  the  gods 
And^mr  great  king,  whose  deputy  I  stand. 
J^l.  Some  properer  time  must  terminate  our 

quarrel. 
Heph.  And  cure  the  bleeding  wounds  my 

honour  bears. 
Clyt.  Some  properer  time !  /tis    false — no 

hour  is  proper ; 

No  time  should  see  a  brave  man  do  amiss.— 
Say  what's  the  noble  cause  of  all  this  mad 
ness, 

What  vast  ambition  blows  the  dangerous  fire  ? 
Why,  a  vain,  smiling,  whining,  cozening  wo 
man  ! 

By  all  my  triumphs  in  the  heat  of  youth, 
When  towns  were  sack'd  and  beauties  pros 
trate  lay, 
When  my  blood  boil'd,  and  nature  work'd  n  e 

high, 

Clytus  ne'er  bow'd  his  body  to  such  shame  ; 
I  knew  'em,  and  despised  their  cob-web  arts — 
The  whole  sex  is  not  Worth  a  soldier's  thought. 
Lys.  Our  cause  of  quarrel  may  to  thee  seem 

light, 

But  know  a  less  hath  set  the  world  in  arms. 
Clyt.  Yes,  Troy,  they  tell  us,  by  a  woman 

fell; 

Curse  on  the  sex,  they  are  the  bane  of  virtue  ! 
Death  !  I'd  rather  this  right  arm  were  lost, 
Than  that  the  king  should  hear  of  your  im 
prudence— 
What,  on  a  day  thus  set  apart  for  triumph ! 


Lys.  We  were  indeed  to  blame. 
Clyt.  This  memorable  day, 
When  our  hot  master,  whose  impatient  soul 
Outrides  the  sun,  and  sighs  for  other  worlds 
To  spread  his  conquests  and  diffuse  his  glory 
Now  bids  the  trumpet  for  a  while  be  silent, 
And  plays  with  monarchs  whom  he  used  tc 

drive ; 

Shall  we  by  broils  awake  him  into  rage, 
And  rouse  the  lion  that  hath  ceased  to  roar  ? 
Lys.    Clytus,    thou'rt  right put   up  thy 

sword,  Hephestion: 

Had  passion  not  eclipsed  the  light  of  reason 
Untold  we  might  this  consequence  have  seen. 
Heph.  Why  has  not  reason  power  to  conquer 

love? 

Why  are  we  thus  enslav'd  ? 
Clyt.  Because  unmann'd, 
Because  ye  follow  Alexander's  steps. 
Heavens  !  that  a  face  should  thus  bewitch  his 

soul 

And  ruin  all  that's  great  and  godlike  in  it ! 
Talk  be  my  bane — yet  the  old  man  must  talk. 
Not  so  he  loved  when  he  at  Issus  fought, 
And  join'd  in  mighty  combat  with  Darius, 
Whom  from  his  chariot,  flaming  all  with  gem?, 
He  hurl'd  to  earth  and  catch'd  th'  imperial 

crown. 

'Twas  not  the  shaft  of  love  perform'd  that  feat ; 
He  knew  no  Cupids  then.    Now  mark  the 

change ; 

A  brace  of  rival  queens  embroil  the  court, 
And  while  each  hand  is  thus  employ'd   in 

beauty 

Where  has  he  room  for  glory  ? 
Heph.  In  his  heart. 
Clyt.  Well  said,  young  Minion  !    I  indeed 

forgot 

To  whom  I  spoke— But  Sysigambis  comes  : 
Now  is  your  time,  for  with  her  comes  an  idol 
That  claims  homage. — I'll  attend  the  king. 

[Exit, 

Enter  SYSIGAMBIS  with  a  letter,  and  PARISATISL. 
Sys.  Why  will  ye  wound  me  with  your  fond 

complaints, 

And  urge  a  suit  that  I  can  never  grant  ? 
You  know  my  child,  'tis  Alexander's  will ; 
Here  he  demands  you  for  his  loved  Hephes 
tion  ; 

To  disobey  him  might  inflame  his  wrath, 
And  plunge  our  house  in  ruins  yet  unknown. 
Par.  To  soothe  this  god  and  charm  him  into 

temper 

Is  there  no  victim,  none  but  Parisatis  ? 
Must  1  be  doom'd  to  wretchedness  and  wo 
That  others  may  enjoy  the  conqueror's  smiles  ? 

Oh !  if  you  ever  loved  my  royal  father 

And  sure  you  did,  your  gushing  tears  proclaim 

it — 

If  still  his  name  be  dear,  have  pity  on  me  ! 
He  would  not  thus  have  forced  me  to  despair ; 
Indeed  he  would  not—Had  I  begg'd  him  thus 
He  would  have  heard  me  ere  my  heart  was 

broke. 
Sys.  When  will  my  sufferings  end  ?  oh  when 

ye  gods ! 

For  sixty  rolling  years  my  soul  has  stood 
The  dread  vicissitudes  of  fate  unmoved  ; 
I  thought  'em  your  decrees,  and  therefore 

yielded : 

But  this  last  trial,  as  it  springs  from  folly, 
Exceeds  my  sufferance,  and  I  must  complain. 
Lys.  When  Sysigambis  mourns,  no  common 

wo 

Can  be  the  cause—'tis  misery  indeed. 
OR 
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Yet  pardon,  mighty  queen,  a  wretched  prince, 
Who  thus  presumes  to  plead  the  cause  ol t love, 
Beyond  my  life,  beyond  the  world,  [Kneel 
ing.}  I  prize 

Fair  Parisatis.— Hear  me,  I  conjure  you  ! 
As  you  have  authorized  Hephestion's  vows 
Keject  not  mine— grant  me  but  equal  leave 
To  serve  the  princess,  and  let  love  decide. 
Hcph.  A  blessing  like  the  beauteous  Pan- 
satis  [empire, 
Whole  years  of  service,  and  the  world  s  wide 
With  ail  the  blood  that  circles  in  our  veins, 
Can  never  merit,  therefore,  in  my  favour, 
I  begjr'd  the  king  to  interpose  his  interest, 
Therefore  I  begg'd  your  majesty's  assistance  ; 
Your  word  is  yast,  and  all  my  hopes  rest  on  t. 
Lvs.  [Rising.}  Perish  such  hopes  !  for  love  s 

a  generous  passion, 

Which  seeks  the  happiness  of  her  we  love 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  our  own  desires  ; 
Nor  king's  nor  parents  here  have  ought  to  do : 
Love  owns  no  influence,  and  disdains  control ; 
Let  'em  stand  neuter— it  is  all  I  ask. 

Heph.  Such  arrogance,  did  Alexander  woo, 

Would  lose  him  all  the  conquests  he  has  won. 

Lys.  To  talk  of  conquests  well  becomes  the 

man 

Whose  life  and  sword  are  but  his  rival's  gift! 
Sys.  It  grieves  me,  brave  Lysimachus,  to 
find  [you : 

My  power  fall  short  of  my  desires  to  serve 
You  know  Hephestion  first  declared  his  love, 
And  'tis  as  true  I  promised  him  my  aid ; 
Your  glorious  king,  his  mighty  advocate, 
Became  himself  an  humble  suppliant  for  him. 
Forget  her,  prince,  and  triumph  o'er  your  pas 
sion, 

A  conquest  worthy  of  a  soul  like  thine. 
Lys.  Forget  her,  Madam  !   sooner  shall  the 

sun 

Forget  to  shine  and  tumble  from  his  sphere. 
Alas  !    the  stream  that  circles   through  my 

heart 

Is  less  than  love  essential  to  my  being !  [mands 
Farewell,  great  queen — my  honour  now  de- 
That  Alexander  should  himself  explain 
That  wond'rous  merit  which  exalts  his  fa 
vourite, 
And  casts  Lysimachus  at  such  a  distance. 

[Exit. 
Sys.  In  this  wild  transport  of  ungovern'd 

passion 

Too  far  I  fear  he  will  incense  the  king. 
Is  Alexander  yet,  my  lord,  arrived? 
Hepk.  Madam,  I  know  not;  but  Cassander 

comes ; 
He  may  perhaps  informs  us. 

Sys.  I  would  shun  him :  [shocks  me, 

Something  there  is.   I  know  not*" why,    that 

Something  my  nature  shrinks  at  when  I  see 

him-  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CASSANDER. 

Cos.  The  face  of  day  now  blushes  scarlet 

deep, 

Now  blackens  into  night ;  the  lowering  sun, 
As  if  the  dreadful  business  he  foreknew, 
Drives  heavily  his  sable  chariot  on.    [Thunder. 
How  fierce  it  lightens  !  how  it  thunders  round 

me! 

All  nature  seems  alarm'd  for  Alexander. 
Why,  be  it  so :  her  pangs  proclaim  my  triumph. 
My  soul  s  first  wishes  are  to  startle  fate 
And  strike  amazement  through  the  host  of 

heaven. 

A  mad  Chaldean,  with  a  flaming  torch,     [me 
Came  to  my  bed  last  night,  and  bellowing  o'ei- 


ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT. 


IACT  1. 


"  Well  had  it  been,"  he  cried,  "for  Babylon. 
"  If  curs'd  Cjissander  never  had  been  boru." 

Enter  f  HESSALUS  with  a  Packet. 

How  now?  dear  Thessalus  i  what  packet's  that? 
Thes.  From  Macedon  ;  a  trusty  slave  just 

brought  it. 

Your  father  chides  us  for  our  cold  delay  ; 
He  says  Craterus,  by.the  king's  appointme  nt, 
Comes  in  his  room  to  govej#TMacedon, 
Which  nothing  but  the    tyrant's  death   can 
Therefore  he  bids  us  boldly  strike,      [hinder ; 
Or  quit  our  purpose,  and  confess  our  fears. 
Cos.  Is  not  his  fate  resolved  ?  this  night  he 

dies, 

And  thus  my  father  but  forestalls  my  purpose. 
How  am  I  slow  then  ?    If  I  rode  on  thunder, 
Wing'd  as  the  lightning,  it  would  ask  some 

moments 

Ere  I  could  blast  the  growth  of  this  Colossus. 
Thes.  Mark  where  the  haughty  Polyperchon 

comes ! 

Some  new  affront  by  Alexander  given 
Swells  in  his  heart,  and  stings  him  into  mad 
ness. 
Cas.   Now,  now's  our  time;    he  must,  he 

shall  be  ours : 

His  haughty  soul  will  kindle  at  his  wrongs, 
Blaze  into  rage,  and  glory  in  revenge. 

Enter  POLYPERCHON. 

Poly.  Still  as  I  pass  fresh  murmurs  fill  my 
oars ;  [plaints. 

All  talk  of  wrongs,  and  mutter  their  corn- 
Poor  soulless  reptiles  ! — their  revenge  expires 
In  idle  threats — the  fortitude  of  cowards  ! 
Their  province  is  to  talk,  'tis  mine  to  act, 
And  show  this  tyrant  when  he  dared  to  wrong 
me,  [geance . 

He  wrong'd  a  man  whose   attribute  is  ven- 
Cas.  All  nations  bow  their  heads  with  ser 
vile  homage, 

And  kiss  the  feet  of  this  exalted  man. 
The  name,  the  shout,  the  blast,  fiom  every 
Is  Alexander  !  Alexander  stuns  [j^)uth 

The  listening  ear,  and  drowns  the  voWe  <;f 
Heaven!  [spaniels; 

The  earth's  commanders  fawn  like  crouching 
And  if  this  hunter  of  the  barbarous  world 
But  wind  himself  a  god,  all  echo  him 
With  universal  cry. 

Poly.  1  fawn  or  echo  him  ! 
Cassander,  no  ;  my  soul  disdains  the  thought ! 
Let  eastern  slaves  or  prostituted  Greeks 
Crouch  at  his  feet,  or  tremble  if  he  frown  ; 
When  Polyperchon  can  descend  so  Jow, 
False  to  that  honour  which  through  fields  of 

death 

I  still  have  courted  where  the  fight  was  fiercest, 
Be  scorn  my  portion,  infamy  my  lot. 

Thes.  The  king  may  doom  me  to  a  thousand 

tortures, 

Ply  me  with  fire,  and  rack  me  like  Philotas, 
Ere  I  shall  stoop  to  idolize  his  pride. 

Cas.  Not  Aristadner,  had  he  raised  all  hell, 
Could  more  have  shock'd  my  soul  than  thou 

hast  done 

By  the  bare  mention  of  Philotas'  murder. 
Oh,  Polyperchon  !  how  shall  I  describe  it ! 
Did  not  your  eyes  rain  blood  to  see  the  hero  ? 
Did  not  your  spirits  burst  with  smother'd  ven 
geance 

To  see  thy  noble  fellow-warrior  tortured, 
Yet  without  groaning  or  a  tear  endure 
The  torments  of  the  danm'd  ?    Oh  !  death  to 
think  it ! 
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We  saw  him  bruised,  we  saw  his  bones  laid  j     Thes.  No  words  can  paint  the  anguish  it  oc- 

bare,                                              [flesh ;  casion'd ; 

His  veins  wide  laced,  and  the  poor  quivering  Even  Sysigambis  wept,   while    the  wrong'd 

With  fiery  pincers  from  his  bosom  torn,  queen, 

Till  all  beheld  where  the  great  heart  lay  pant-  Struck  to  the  heart,  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground, 

ing.  And  thus  remain'd,  spite  of  her  care  and  cor- 

Poly.  Yet  all  like  statues  stood !— cold,  life-  dials, 

less  statues  !  For  an  hour. 
As  if  the  sight  had  froze  us  into  marble, 
When  with  collected  rage  we  should  have 

flown 
To  instant  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  cause, 


And  plunged  a  thousand  daggers  in  his  heart. 


. 
Cos.  When  the  first  tumult  of  her  grief  was 

laid 

I  sought  to  fire  her  into  wild  revenge, 
And  to  that  end  with  all  the  art  I  could 


Described  his  passion  for  the  bright  Roxana  ; 


Cas.  At  our  last  banquet,   when  the  bowl   But  though  I  could  not  tomywi.su  inflame  her, 

had  gone  I  Thus  far  at  least  her  jealousy  will  help  ; 

The  giddy  round,  and  wine  inflamed  my  spirits,  I  She'll  give  him  troubles  that  perhaps  may  end 
I  saw  Craterus  and  Hephestion  enter  him, 

In  Persian  robes  ;  to  Alexander's  health          [  And  set  the  court  in  universal  uproar. 

But  see,  she  comes.   Our  plots  begin  to  ripen ; 
Now  change  the  vizor,  every  one  disperse, 
And  with  a  face  of  friendship  meet  the  king. 


to  Alexander's  health 
They  largely  drank,  and  falling  at  his  feet 
With  impious  adoration  thus  address'd 
Their  idol  god :  hail,  son  of  thundering  Jove  ! 
Hail,  first  of  kings !  young  Ammon,  live  for 

ever ! 
Then  kiss'd  the  ground,  on  which  I  laugh 'd 

aloud, 
And  scofling  ask'd  'em  why  they  kiss'd  no 

Whereon  the  tyrant  stalling  from  his  throne, 
Spurn'd  me  to  earth  and  stamping  on  my  neck, 
Learn  thou  to  kiss  it,  was  his  fierce  reply, 
While  with  his  foot  he  press'd  me  to  the  earth 
Till  I  lay  weltering  in  a  foam  of  blood. 
Poly.  Thus  when  I  mock'd  the  Persians  that 

adored  him, 

He  struck  me  on  the  face, 
And  bid  his  guards  chastise  me  like  a  slave  : 
But  if  he  'scape  my  vengeance  may  he  live 
Great  as  that  God  whose  name  he  thus  pro 
fanes, 

And  like  a  slave  may  I  again  be  beaten, 
Scoff 'd  as  I  pass,  and  branded  for  a  coward. 
Cas.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  Calisthenes. 
Remember  he's  a  man,  his  flesh  as  penetrable 
As  any  girl's,  and  wounded  too  as  soon ; 
To  give  him  death  no  thunders  are  required  : 
Struck  by  a  stone  young  Jupiter  has  fallen, 
A  sword  has  pierced  him  and  the  blood  has 

followed  ; 

Water  will  drown  him,  or  the  fire  will  burn ; 
Nay,  we  have  seen  a  hundred  common  ail 
ments 

Bring  this  immortal  to  the  gates  of  death. 
Poly.  Oh  let  us  not  delay  the  glorious  busi 
ness  ! 
Our  wrongs  are  great,  and  honour  calls  for 

vengeance. 
Are  your  hearts  firm  ? 

Thes.  As  heaven  or  hell  can  make  them. 
Paly.  Take  then  my  hand,  and  if  you  doubt 

my  truth 
Rip  up  my  breast  and  lay  my  heart  upon  it. 


hearts  together, 
Remember  Hermolaiis  and  be  hush'd. 

Poly.  Hush'd  as  the  eve  before  a  hurricane ; 
Or  baneful  planets   when    they  shed    their 
poisons. 

Cas.  This  day  exulting  Babylon  receives 
The  mighty  robber — with  him  comes  Roxana, 
Fierce,  haughty  fair  !  on  his  return  from  India 
Artful  she  met  him  in  the  height  of  triumph  ; 
And  by  a  thousand  wiles  at  Susa  kept  him 
In  all  the  luxury  of  eastern  revels. 

Poly.  How  bore  Statira  his  revolted  love  ? 
For  it  I  err  not  ere  the  king  espoused  her 
She  made  him  promise  to  renounce  Roxaua. 


[Exeunt. 

Enter  SYSIGAMBIS,  STATIRA,  and  PARISATIS. 

Stat.  Oh  for  a  dagger,  a  draught  of  poison, 

flames ! 
Swell  heart!    break,   break,  thou  wretched, 

stubborn  thing .' 

Now  by  the  sacred  fire  I'll  not  be  held  ! 
Why  do  you  wish  my  life,  yet  stifle  me  for 

Want  of  air? Pray  give  me  leave  to  walk. 

Sys.  Is  there  no  reverence  to  my  person 

due? 

Trust  me,  Statira,  had  thy  father  liv'd 
Darius  would  have  heard  me. 

Stat.  Oh,  he's  false  ! 

This  glorious  man,  this  wonder  of  the  world, 
Is  to  his  love  and  every  god  forsworn  ! 
Oh!  1  have  heard  him  breathe  such  ardent 

vows, 

Outweep  the  morning  with  his  dewy  eyes, 
And  sigh  and  swear  the  listening  stars  away  ! 

Sys.  Believe  not  rumour ;  'tis  impossible : 
Thy  Alexander  is  renown'd  for  truth, 

Above  deceit 

Stat.  Away,  and  let  me  die : 
'Twas  but  my  fondness,  'twas  my  easy  nature, 

Would  have  excused  him. • 

Are  not  his  falsehoods  and  Statira's  wrongs 
A   subject  canvass'd  in  the  mouths  of  mil 
lions? 

The  babbling  world  can  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Why,  Alexander,  why  wouldst  thou  deceive 

me! 

Have  I  not  loved  thee,  cruel  as  thou  art ! 
Have  I  not  kiss'd  thy  wounds  with  dying  fond 
ness,  [hair ! 
Bathed  'em  in  tears,  and  bound  'em  witn  my 
Whole  nights  I  'ave  sat  and  watch'd  thee  as  a 
child,  [pose ! 


Cas.    While  thus  we  join  our  hands  and   Lull'd  thy  fierce  pains,  and  sung  thee  to  re- 


Par.  If  man  can  thus  renounce  the  solemn 

ties 

Of  sacred  love,  who  would  regard  his  vows  ! 
Stat.  Regard  hisvows !  the  monster,  traitor! 

Oh! 

I  will  forsake  the  haunts  of  men,  converse 
No  more  with  aught  that's  human,  dwell  with 

darkness ; 

For  since  the  sight  of  him  is  now  unwelcome, 
What  has  the  world  to  give  Statira  joy  ? 
Yet  I  must  tell  thee,  perjured  as  he  is, 
Not  the  soft  breezes  of  the  genial  spring, 
The  fragrant  violet,  or  opening  rose, 
Are  half  so  sweet  as  Alexander's  breath. 
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Then  he  will  talk— good  gods !  how  he  will 

talk ! 
He  speaks  the  kindest  words,  and  looks  such 

things, 
Vows  with  such  passion,  and  swears  with  such 

a  grace, 

That  it  is  Heaven  to  be  deluded  by  him ! 
Sys.  Her  sorrows  must  have  way. 
'  Stat.  Roxana  then  enjoys  my  perjured  love, 
Roxana  clasps  my  monarch  in  her  arms, 
Dotes  on  my  conqueror,  my  dear  lord,  my 
king !  I't  • 

Oh,  'tis  too  much  !  by  Heaven  1  cannot  bear 
She  clasps  him  all — she,  the  cursed,  happy  she — 
I'll  die,  or  rid  me  of  the  burning  torture  ! 
Hear  me  bright  god  of  day  !  hear  every  god ! 
Sys.  Take  heed,  Statira,  weigh  it  well,  my 

child, 

Ere  desperate  love  enforces  you  to  swear. 
Stat.    Oh !    fear  not  that,  already  have  1 

weigh'd  it, 

And  in  the  presence  here  of  Heaven  and  you, 
Renounce  all  converse  with  perfidious  man. 
Farewell,  ye  cozeners  of  our  easy  sex  ! 
And  thou,  the  falsest  of  the  faithless  kind, 
Farewell  for  ever !  Oh,  farewell !  farewell ! 
If  I  but  mention  him  the  tears  will  flow  ! 
How  couldst  thou,  cruel !  wrong  a  heart  like 

mine, 
Thus  fond,  thus  doting,  even  to  madness  on 

thee  ! 
Sys.   Clear  up  thy  griefs,  thy  Alexander 

comes, 

Triumphant  in  the  spoils  of  conquer'd  India  ; 
This  day  the  hero  enters  Babylon. 
Stat.  Why,  let  him  come  ;  all  eyes  will  gaze 

with  rapture, 

All  hearts  will  joy  to  see  the  victor  pass, 
All  but  the  wretched,  the  forlorn  Statira. 
Sys.  Wilt  thou  not  see  him  then? 
Stat.  I  swear,  and  Heaven  be  witness  to  my 
vow !  [Kneels. 

Never  from  this  sad  hour,  never  to  see 
Nor  speak,  no,  nor,  if  possible,  to  think 
Of  Alexander  more.    This  is  my  vow, 

And  when  I  break  it 

Sys.  Do  not  ruin  all. 

Stat.  May  I  again  be  perjured  and  deluded! 
May  furies  rend  my  heart!   may  lightning.3 

blast  me ! 

Sys.  Recall,  my  child,  the  dreadful  impreca 
tion. 
Stat.  No,  I  will  publish  it  through  all  the 

court, 

Then  to  the  bowers  of  great  Semiramis 
Retire  forever  from  the  treacherous  world'; 
There  from  man's  sight  will  I  conceal  my 

woes, 

And  seek  in  solitude  a  calm  repose  ; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  shall  my  resolves  con 
trol, 
Nor  love  itself,  that  tyrant  of  the  soul. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Triumphal  Arch. 
Enter  CASSANDER  and  POLYPERCHON. 

Cas.    Pie  comes,  the  headlong  Alexander 

comes ; 

The  gods  forbid  him  Babylon  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  do  prodigies  foretell  his  fall  : 
Attended  by  a  throng  of  sceptered  slaves, 
This  rapid  conqueror  of  the  ravaged  globe 
Miikes  his  appearance,  and  defies  the  danger. 


THE 


[ACT  II. 


Poly.  Why  all  this  noise — ye  partial  powers 

declare — 

These  starts  of  nature,  at  a  tyrant's  doom  ? 
Is  Alexander  of  such  wond'rous  moment 
That  Heaven  should  feel  the  wild  alarms  of 

fear, 

And  fate  itself  become  a  babbler  for  him  ? 
Cas.  Cased  in  the  very  arms  we  saw  him 

wear 

The  spirit  of  his  father  haunts  the  court 
In  all  the  majesty  of  solemn  sorrow  : 
The  awful  spectre  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  me, 
Waved  his  pale  hand — and  threatful  shook  his 

head, 
Groan'd  out,  forbear and  vanish'd  from  my 

view. 

A  fear  till  then  unknown  possess'd  my  soul, 
And  sickening  nature  trembled  at  the  sight ! 
Poly.  Why  should  you  tremble?— Had  the 

yawning"  earth 

Laid  all  the  tortures  of  the  damn'd  before  me, 
My  soul,  unshaken  in  her  firm  resolve, 
Would  brave  those  tortures  and  pursue  the 

tyrant. 
Cas.  Yes,  Polyperchon,  he  this  night  shall 

die; 

Our  plots  in  spite  of  prodigies  advance ; 
Success  attends  us. — Oh,  it  joys  my  soul 
To  deal  destruction  like  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
Felt  while  unseen ! 

Poly.  The  Persians  all  dissatisfied  appear, 
Loudly  they  murmur  at  Statira's  wrongs, 
And  fiercely  censure  Alexander's  falsehood. 
Cas.   I  know   he  loves  Statira  more  than 

life ; 

And  when  he  hears  the  solemn  vow  she  made, 
The  oath  that  bars  her  from  his  sight  for  ever, 
Remorse  and  horror  will  at  once  invade  him, 
Rend  his  wreck'd  soul  and  rush  him  into  mad 
ness. 
Poly.   Of  that  anon—the   court  begins  to 

thicken  ; 
From    every   province  of    the    wide-spread 

earth 

Ambassadors  in  Babylon  are  met; 
As  if  mankind  bad  previously  agreed 
To  compliment  the  tyrant's  boundless  pride, 
And  hold  a  solemn  synod  of  the  world, 
Where  Alexander  Jike  a  god  should  dictate. 
Cos.    We  must  away  or  mingle   with  the 

crowd. 

Adore  this  god  till  apt  occasion  calls 
To  make  him  what  he  would  be  thought — im 
mortal.  [Exeunt. 

A  Symphony  of  Warlike  Music.    Enter  CLYTUS 
and  ARISTANDER,  in  his  Robes. 

Arist.  Haste,    reverend  Clytus,  haste  and 

stop  the  king. 

Clyt.  Already  is  he  enter'd,  and  the  throng 
Of  princes  that  surround  him  is  so  great 
They  kept  at  distance  all  that  would  approach. 
Arist .  Were  he  encircled  by  the  gods  them 
selves  V 
I  must  be  heard,  for  death  awaits  his  stay. 
Clyt.  Then  place  yourself  within  his  trum 
pet's  sound  ; 
Shortly  he'll  appear.                              [Exeunt. 

Enter  ALEXANDER  in  a  Triumphal  Car  drawn  ly 
Black  Slaves,  Trophies  and  Warlike  Ensigns 
in  Procession  before  him;  CLYTUS,  HEPHES- 
TION,  LYSIMACHUS,  ARISTANDER,  Captives, 
Guards,  and  Attendants. 

See  the  cnnqcring  hero  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drums 
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Sports  prepare,  the  laurel  bring, 
Sports  of  triumph  to  him  sing. 

See  the  godlike  youth  advance, 
Breathe  the  flute  and  lead  the  dance  ; 
Myrtle,  wreath,  and  roses  twine, 
To  deck  the  hero's  brow  divine. 

Hcph.  Hail,  son  of  Jove  !  great  Alexander  ! 
hail. 

Alex.  Rise  all ;  and  thou,  my  second  self,  my 

friend, 

Oh,  my  Hephestion  !  raise  thee  from  the  earth ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  hide  thee  in  my  heart ; 
Nearer,  yet  nearer,  else  thou  lov'st  me  not. 

Heph.   Not  love  my  king  !  bear  witness  all 

ye  powers, 

And  let  your  thunder  nail  me  to  the  centre, 
If  sacred  friendship  everburn'd  more  brightly  ! 
Immortal  bosoms  can  alone  admit 
A  flame  more  pure,  more  permanent  than  mine. 

Alex.  Thou  dearer  to  me  than  my  groves  of 

laurel, 

I  know  thou  lovest  thy  Alexander  more 
Than  Clytus  does  the  king. 

Lys.  Now  for  my  fate  ! 
I  see  that  death  awaits  me — yet  I'll  on. 
Dread  Sir !  I  cast  me  at  your  royal  feet 

Alex.  Rise,  my  Lysimachus ;  thy  veins  and 

mine 
From  the  same  fountain  have  derived  their 

streams  : 

Rise  to  my  arms,  and  let  thy  king  embrace  thee. 
Is  not  that  Clytus? 

Clyt.  Your  old,  faithful  soldier. 

Alex.  Clytus,  thy  hand — thy  hand  Lysima 
chus  ; 

Thus  double  arm'd,  tnethinks 
I  stand  tremendous  as  the  Lybian  god, 
Who,  while  his  priests  and  I  quaff'd  sacred 

blood, 

Acknowledged  me  his  son  :  my  lightning  thou, 
And  thou  my  mighty  thunder.    1  have  seen 
Thy  glittering  sword  outfly  celestial  fire  ; 
And  when  I'ave  cried  begone  and  execute, 
I'ave  seen  him  run  swifter  than  starting  hinds, 
Nor  bent  the  tender  grass  beneath  his  feet. 

Lys.   When  fame  invites,    and  Alexander 

leads, 
Dangers  and  toils  but  animate  the  brave. 

Clyt.  Perish  the  soldier  inglorious  and  de 
spised, 
Who  starts  from  either  when  the  king  cries — 

On. 

.    Alex.  Oh,  Clytus !  oh,  my  noble  veteran  ! 
'Twas,  I  remember,  when  I  pass'd  the  Granicus 
His  arm  preserved  me  from  the  unequal  force  ; 
When  fierce  Itanor  and  the  bold  Rhesaces 
Fell  both  upon  me  with  two  mighty  blows, 
And  clove  my  temper'd  helmet  quite  asunder, 
Then  like  a  god  flew  Clytus  to  my  aid, 
Thy  thunder  struck  Rhesaces  to  the  ground, 
And  turn'd  with  ready  vengeance  on  Itanor, 

Clyt.  To  your  own  deeds  that  victory  you 

owe  ; 
And  sure  your  arms  did  never  boast  a  nobler. 

Alex.  By  heaven  they  never  did ;  they  never 

can; 

And  I  more  glory  to  have  pass'd  that  stream 
Than  to  have  drove  a  million  o'er  the  plain. 
Can  none  remember,  yes — I  know  all  must, 
When  glory  like  the  dazzling  eagle  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver  in  the  Granick  flood  ; 
When  fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling 

bore, 

And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore : 
When  each  immortal  on  the  billows  rode, 
And  1  myself  appear'd  the  leading  god  I 


Arist.  Haste,  first  of  heroes,  from  this  fatal 

place  ; 

Far,  far  from  Babylon  enjoy  your  triumph, 
Or  all  the  glories  which  your  youth  has  won 
Are  blasted  in  their  spring. 

Alex.  What  mean  thy  fears  ? 
And  why  that  wild  distraction  on  thy  brow  ? 

Arist.  This  morn,  great  king !  1  vievv'd  the 

angry  sky, 

And  frighted  at  the  direful  prodigies 
To  Orosmades  for  instruction  flew  ; 
But  as  I  pray'd  deep  echoing  groans  I  heard, 
And  shrieks  as  of  the  damn'd  that  howl  for 

sin; 

Shock'd  at  the  omen,  while  amazed  I  lay 
Jn  prostrate  reverence  on  the  trembling  floor, 
Thus  spoke  the  god : 
The  brightest  glory  of  imperial'man, 
The  pride  of  nations,  and  the  boast  of  fame  ; 
Remorseless  fate  in  Babylon  has  doom'd 
To  sudden  and  irrevocable  ruin. 

Alex.  If  Heaven  ordains  that  Babylon  must 

fall, 
Can  I  prevent  th'  immutable  decree  ? 

Enter  PERDICCAS. 

Per.  O  horror !  horror !  dreadful  and  por 
tentous  ! 

Alex.  How  now  Perdiccas  !  whence  this  ex 
clamation  ? 

Per.  As  Meleager  and  myself  this  morn 
Led  forth  the  Persian  horse  to  exercise, 
We  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  rushing  wind  ; 
When  suddenly  a  flight  of  baleful  birds, 
Like  a  thick  cloud,  obscured  the  face  of  Heav 
en; 
On  sounding  wings  from  different  parts  they 

flew, 

Encountering  met,  arid  battled  in  the  air — • 
Their  talons  clash'd,  their  beaks  gave  mighty 

blows, 
And  showers  of  blood  fell  copious  from  their 

wounds. 
Alex.  Tho'  all  the  curtains  of  the  sky  were 

drawn, 

And  the  stars  wink,  young  Ammon  shall  go  on. 
While  my  Statira  shines  I  cannot  stray, 
Love  lifts  his  torch  to  light  me  on  my  way, 
And  her  bright  eyes  create  another  day. 
Lys.  Vouchsafe,  dread  Sir !  to  hear  my  hum 
ble  suit ; 

A  prince  entreats  it.  [claim. 

Alex.  A  soldier  asks  it— that  the  noblest 
Lys.  For  all  the  services  my  word  has  done 
Humbly  I  beg  the  princess  Parisatis. 

Alex.  Lysimachus,  no  more— it  is  not  well— 
My  word,  you  know,  was  to  Hephestion  given: 

How  dare  you  then 

Lys.  At  your  command  to  scale  th'  embat 
tled  wall, 

Or  fetch  the  gore-died  standard  from  the  foe, 
When    has  Hephestion  flown  with  warmer 

zeal? 

When  did  he  leave  Lysimachus  behind  ? 
These  I  have  done,  for  these  were  in  my 

power ; 

But  when  you  charge  me  to  renounce  my  love, 
And  from  my  thoughts  to  banish  Parisatis, 
Obedience  there  becomes  impossible, 
Nature  revolts,  and  my  whole  soul  rebels. 
Alex.  It  does,  brave  Sir !— Now  hear  me  and 

be  dumb  : 

When  by  my  order  cursed  Calisthenes 
Was,  as  a  traitor,  doom'd  to  live  in  torments, 
Your  pity  sped  him  in  despite  of  me  ; 
Think  not  I  have  forgot  your  insolence, 
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No,  though  I  pardon'd  it— Yet,  if  again     . 
Thou  dar  st  to  cross  me  with  another  crime, 
The  bolts  of  fury  shall  be  doubled  on  thee. 
In  the  mean  time — think  not  of  Parisatis, 
For,  if  thou  dost — by  the  immortal  Ammon 
I'll  not  regard  the  blood  of  mine  thou  sharest, 
Bat  use  thee  as  the  vilest  Macedonian. 

Lys.  I  knew  you  partial  ere  I  moved  my 

suit; 

Yet  know  it  shakes  not  my  determined  pur- 
While  I  have  life  and  strength  to  wield  a  sword 
I  never  will  forego  the  glorious  claim. 

Alex.  Against  my  life  !    ha  !   traitor,  was 

it  so? 

'Tis  said  that  I  am  rash,  of  hasty  humour ; 
But  I  appeal  to  the  immortal  gods, 
If  ever  petty,  poor,  provincial  lord 
Had  temper  like  to  mine  ?    My  slave,  whom  I 
Could  tread  to  clay,  dares  utter  bloody  threats. 

Clyt.  Forgive,  dread  Sir  !  the  frantic  warmth 

of  love ; 

The  noble  prince,  I  read  it  in  his  eyes, 
Would  die  a  thousand  deaths  to  serve  his 

king, 
And  justify  his  loyalty  and  truth. 

Lys.  I  meant  his  minion  there  should  feel 

my  arm : 

Love  claims  his  blood,  nor  shall  he  live  to  tri 
umph 
In  that  destruction  that  awaits  bis  rival. 

Alex.  I  pardon  thee  for  my  old  Clytus'  sake ; 
But  if  once  more  thou  mention  thy  rash  love, 
Or  dar'st  attempt  Hephestion's  precious  life, 
I'll  pour  such  storms  of  indignation  on  thee 
Philotas'  rack,  Calisthenes'  disgrace, 
Shall  be  delight  to  what  thou  shalt  endure. 

Clyt.  My  lord,  the  aged  queen,  with  Pari 
satis, 
Come  to  congratulate  your  safe  arrival. 

Enter  SYSIGAMBIS  and  PARISATIS. 

Alex.  Oh  thou,  the  best  of  women,  Sysi- 

gambis  ! 

Source  of  my  joy,  bless'd  parent  of  my  love  ! 
Sys.  In  humble  duty  to  the  gods  and  you 
Permit  us,  Sir,  with  gratitude  to  kneel. 
Through  you  the  royal  house  of  Persia  shines, 
Raised  from  the.  depth  of  wretchedness  and 

ruin, 

In  all  the  splendour  of  imperial  greatness. 
Alex.    To  meet  me  thus  was   generously 

done; 

But  still  there  wants  to  crown  my  happiness 
That  treasure  of  my  soul,  the  dear  Statira ! 
Had  she  but  come  to  meet  her  Alexander 
1  had  been  bless'd  indeed. 

Clyt.  Now  who  shall  dare 
To  tell  him  of  the  queen's  vow  ? 

A  lex.  How  fares 

My  love  ? — Ha !  neither  answer  me !  all  silent! 
A  sudden  horror,  like  a  bolt  of  ice, 
Shoots  to  my  heart,  and  'numbs  the  seat  of 

life. 
Heph.  I  would  relate  it,  but  my  courage  fails 

me. 

Alex.  Why  stand  you  all  as  you  were  root 
ed  here  ? 

What !  will  none  answer  ?  my  Hephestion  si 
lent  ! 

If  thou  hast  any  love  for  Alexander, 
If  ever  I  obliged  thee  by  my  care, 
when  through  the  field  of  death  my  eye  has 

watch'd  thee, 

Resolve  my  doubts  and  rescue  me  from  mad 
ness. 


Heph.  Your  mourning  queen  has  no  disease 

but  grief, 

Occasion'd  by  the  jealous  pangs  of  love  : 
She  heard,  dread  Sir  !  (for  what  can  'scape  a 

lover) 

That  you,  regardless  of  your  vows,  at  Susa, 
Had  to  Roxana's  charms  resign'd  your  heart, 
And  revell'd  in  the  joys  you  once  forswore. 

Alex.  I  own  the  subtle  sorceress  in  my  riot, 
My  reason  gone,  seduced  me  to  her  bed, 
But  when  I  waked  I  shook  the  Circe  off, 
Though  the  enchantress  held  me  by  the  arm, 
And  wept  and  gazed  with  all  the  force  of  love ; 
Nor  grieved  I  less  for  that  which  I  had  done 
Than  when  at  Thais'  suit,  enraged  with  wine, 
I  set  the  famed  Persepolis  on  fire. 
Heph.  Your  queen,  Statira,  in  the  rage  of 

grief, 

And  agony  of  desperate  love,  has  sworn 
Never  to  see  your  majesty  again. 
Alex.  Oh,  Madam  !   has  she  ?  has  Statira 

sworn 

Never  to  see  her  Alexander  more  ? 
Impossible  !  she  could  not,  would  not  swear 

it. 

Is  she  not  gentle  as  the  guileless  infant ; 
Mild  as  the  genial  breezes  of  the  spring, 
And  softer  than  the  melting  sighs  of  love? 
Par.  With  sorrow,  Sir,  I  heard  the  solemn 

vow, 

My  mother  heard  it,  and  in  vain,  adjured  her 
By  every  tender  motive,  to  recall  it. 
Sys.  But  with  that  fierceness  she  resents  her 

wrongs, 

Dwells  on  your  fault,  and  heightens  the  of 
fence, 

That  I  could  wish  your  majesty  forget  her. 
Alex.  Ha !  could  you  wish  me  to  forget  Sta 
tira! 

The  star  which  brightens  Alexander's  life, 
His  guide  by  day  and  goddess  of  his  nights  ! 
I  feel  her  now,  she  beats  in  every  pulse, 
Throbs  at  my  heart  and  circles  with  my  blood  ! 
Sys.  Have  patience,  son,  and  trust  to  Heav 
en  and  me ; 

If  my  authority  has  any  influence 
I  will  exert  it,  and  she  shall  be  yours. 
Alex.  Haste,  Madam,  haste,  if  you  would 

have  me  live ; 

Fly,  ere  for  ever  she  abjure  the  world, 
And  stop  the  sad  procession  :  [Exit  SYS.]  and 

Parisatis, 
Hang  thou  about  her,  wash  her  feet  with 

tears- 
Nay,  haste  ;  the  breath  of  gods,  and  eloquence 
Of  angels  go  along  with  you.  [Exit  PAR. 

Oh  my  heart ! 
Lys.    Now  let  your  majesty  who  feels  the 

pangs 

Of  disappointed  love,  reflect  on  mine. 
Alex.  Ha! 
Clyt.  What !  are  you  mad  ?  is  this  a  time  to 

plead  ? 

Lys.  The  properest  time  ;  he  dares  not  now 

be  partial,  [wrongs, 

Lest    Heaven   in  justice  should  avenge  my 

And  double  every  pang  which  he  feels  now. 

Alex.  Why  dost  thou  tempt  me  thus  to  thy 

undoing? 

Death  thou  shouldst  have  were  it  not  court 
ed  so: 

But  know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  my  word, 
Like  destiny,  admits  of  no  repeal ; 
Therefore  in  chains  shalt  thou  behold  the  nup 
tials 

Of  my  Htphestion,  Guards,  take  him  prisoner. 
[The  Guards  seize  LYS. 
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Lys,  Away,  ye  slaves !  I'll  not  resign  my 

sword, 

'Till  first  I  'ave  drench'd  it  in  my  rival's  blood. 
Alex.  I  charge  you  kill  him  not ;  take  him 

alive  ; 

The  dignity  of  kings  is  now  concern'd,  . 
And  I  will  find  a  way  to  tame  this  rebel. 
Ciyt.  Kneel — for  I  see  rage  light'ning  in  his 

eyes. 

Lys.  1  neither  hope  nor  will  I  sue  for  par 
don. 

Had  I  rny  sword  and  liberty  again  ; 
Again  I  would  attempt  his  favourite's  heart. 
Alex.  Hence  from  mj  sight,  and  bear  him  to 

a  dungeon. 

Perdiccas  give  this  lion  to  a  lion  : 
None  speak  for  him :  fly ;   stop  his  mouth  ; 
away. 

[Exeunt  LYS.  PER.  and  Guards. 
Clyt.  This  comes  of  women — the  result  of 

love : 

'Tis  folly  all,  'tis  frenzy  and  distraction  ; 
Yet  were  I  heated  now  with  wine  I  doubt 
I  should  be  preaching  in  this  fool's  behalf. 
Alex.  Come  hither,  Clytus,  and  my  friend 

Hephestion  ; 
Lend  me  your  arms : 
1  fear  betwixt  Statira's  cruel  vows 
And  fond  Roxana's  arts,  your  king  will  fall. 
Clyt.  Better  the  race  of  women  were  de- 

stroy'd, 

And  Persia  sunk  in  everlasting  ruin  ! 
Heph.  Look  up,  my  lord,  and  bend  not  thus 

your  head, 

As  if  you  purposed  to  forsake  the  world, 
Which  you  have  grfcatly  won. 

Alex.  Would  I  had  not ; 
There's  no  true  joy  in  such  unwieldy  fortune. 
Eternal  gazers  lasting  troubles  make  ; 
All  find  my  spots,  but  few  observe  my  bright 
ness. 

Stand  from  about  me  all,  and  give  me  air. 
Yes,  I  will  shake  this  Cupid  from  my  soul, 
I'll  fright  the  feeble  god  with  war's  alarms, 
Or  drown  his  power  in  floods  of  hostile  blood. 
Grant  me,  great  Mars  !  once  more  in  arms  to 

shine, 

And  break  like  lightning  through  the  embat 
tled  line  ; 

Through  fields  of  death  to  whirl  the  rapid  car, 
And  blaze  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war, 
Resistless  as  the  bolt  that  rends  the  grove  ; 
Or  greatly  perish  like  the  son  of  Jove. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  l.—An  open  Court. 

Trumpets  sounding  a  Dead  March ;  LYSIMA- 
CHUS  led  Prisoner;  EUMENES,  PERDICCAS, 
PARISATIS,  and  Guards. 

Par.  Stay,  my  Lysimachus  !  a  moment  stay  ! 
Oh,  whither  art  thou  going  !— hold  a  moment ! 
Unkind !  thou  know'st  my  life  was  wrapp'd  in 

thine, 
Why  wouldst  thou  then  to  worse  than  death 

-expose  me  ? 
Lys.    Oh,  nmj'St  thou  live  in  joys  without 

allay  ! 

Grant  it,  ye  gods  !  a  better  fortune  waits  thee ; 
Live  and  enjoy  it — 'tis  my  dying  wish, 
While  to  the  grave  the  lost  Lysimachus 
Alone  retires,  and  bids  the  world  adieu. 
Par.  Even  in  the  grave  will  Parisatis  join 
thee ; 
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Yes,  cruel  man !  nor  death  itself  shall  part 

us : 

A  mother's  power,  a  sister's  softening  tears, 
With  all  the  fury  of  a  tyrant's  frown, 
SluiH  not  compel  me  to  outlive  thy  loss 
Lys.   Were  I  to  live  till  nature's  self  de- 

cay'd 

This  wond'rous  waste  of  unexampled  love 
I  never  could  repay — O  Parisatis  ! 
Thy  charms  might  fire  a  coward  into  courage, 
How  must  they  act  then  on  a  soul  like  mine  ? 
Defenceless  and  unarm'd  I'll  tight  for  thee, 
And  may  perhaps  compel  th'  astonish'd  world, 
And  force  the  king  to  own  that  I  deserve  thee. 
Eumenes,  take  the  princess  to  thy  charge. 
Away  Perdiccas,  all  my  soul's  on  tire. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL—The  Palace. 
Enter  ROXANA  and  CASSANDER. 

Rox.  Deserted!   said'st  thou?    For  a  girl 

abandon'd ! 

A  puny  girl  made  up  of  watery  elements  ! 
Shall  she  embrace  the  god  of  my  desires, 
And  triumph  in  the  heart  Roxana  claims  ? 
Cas.  Oh,  princess !  had  you  seen  his  wild 
despair,  c  >,.,.& 

Had  you  beheld,hiia  when  he  heard  her  vow, 
Words  would  but  wrong  the  agonies  he  felt ; 
He  fainted  thrice,  and  life  seem'd  fled  for  ever  ; 
And  when  by  our  assiduous  care  recall'd, 
He  snatch' d  his     word,  and  aim'd  it  at  his 

breast ; 

Then  rail'dat  you  with  most  unheard  of  curses. 
Rox.  If  I » forget  it,  mayst  thou,  Jove,  de 
prive  me 

Of  vengeance,  make  me  the  most  wretched 
thing  [est 

On  earth  while  living,  and  when  dead  the  low- 
Of  the  fiends. 

Cas.  Oh,  nobly  said  ! 

Just  is  the  vengeance  which  inflames  your  soul ; 
Your  wrongs  demand  it — but  let  reason  gov 
ern  ; 

This  wild  rage  else  may  disappoint  your  aims. 
Rox.  Away,  away,  and  give  a  whirlwind 

room ! 

Pride,  indignation,  fury  and  contempt, 
War  in  my  breast,  and  torture  me  to  madness. 
Cas.    Oh  !  think  not   1  would  check  your 

boldest  flights : 

No— I  approve  'em,  and  will  aid  your  ven 
geance  ; 

But,  princess,  let  us  choose  the  safest  course  ; 
Or  we  may  give  our  foes  new  cause  of  tri 
umph. 

Should  they  discover  and  prevent  our  purpose. 
Rox.   Fear  not,    Cassander,  nothing  shall 

prevent  it, 

Roxana  dooms  him,  and  her  voice  is  fate. 
My  soul  from  childhood  has  aspired  to  empire ; 
In  early  nonage  I  was  used  to  reign 
Among  my  she  companions  ;  I  despised 
The  trifling  arts  and  little  wiles  of  women, 
And  taught  them  with  an  Amazonian  spirit 
To  win  the  steed,  to  chase  the  foaming  boar ; 
And  conquer  man,  the  lawless,  charter'd  sav 
age. 
Cos.  Her  words,  her  looks,  her  every  motion 

fires  me. 

Rox.  But  when  I  heard  of  Alexander's  fame, 
Huw  with  a  handful  he  had  conquer  d  mil 
lions, 

Spoil'd  all  the  east,  and  captive  led  our  queens, 
Unconquer'd  by  their  charms, 
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With  heavenly  pity  he  assuaged  their  woes, 
Dried  up  their  tears,  and  soothed  them  int 

peace, 

I  hung  attentive  on  my  father's  lips, 
And  wish'd  him  tell  the  wond'rous  tale  again 
No  longer  pleasing  were  my  former  sports, 
Love  had  its  turn,  and  all  the  woman  reign'd 
Involuntary  sighs  heaved  in.my,breast, 
And  glowing  blushes  crimson'd  on  my  cheek 
Even  in  my  slumbers  I  have  often  mourn'd 
In  plaintive  sounds,  andmurmur'd,  Alexander 
Cos.  Curse  on  his  name — she  dotes  upon 

him  still. 
Rox.  At  length  this  conqueror  to  Zogdia 

came, 

And,  cover'd  o'er  with  laurels,  storm'd  the  city 
But  oh,  Cassander !  where  shall  I  find  words 
To  paint  th'  ecstatic  transports  of  my  soul ; 
When  'midst  the  circle  of  unrivall'd  beauties 
I  saw  myself  distinguished  by  the  hero ! 
With  artless  rapture  I  received  his  vows, 
The  warmest  sure  that  lover  ever  breathed, 
Of  fervent  love  and  everlasting  truth. 
Cas.  And  need  you  then  be  told  those  times 

are  past! 

Statira  now  engrosses  all  his  thoughts  ; 
The  Persian  queen  without  a  rival  reigns 
Sole   mistress    of  his  heart nor   can  thy 

charms, 

The  brightest  sure  that  ever  woman  boasted, 
Nor  all  his  vows  of  everlasting  love, 
Secure  Roxana  from  disdain  and  insult. 
Rox.  Oh,  thou  hast  roused  the  lion  in  my 

soul ! 

Ha !  shall  the  daughter  of  Darius  hold  him? 
No,  'tis  resolved  ;  I  will  resume  my  sphere, 
Or  falling,  spread  a  general  ruin  round  me. 
Roxana  and  Statira !  they  are  names 
That  must  for  ever  jar ; 
When  they  encounter,  thunder  must  ensue. 
Cos.  Behold  she  comes  in  all  the  pomp  of 

sorrow, 
Determined  to  fulfil  her  solemn  vow. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  SYSIGAMBIS  and  STATIRA. 

Rox.  Away,  and  let  us  mark  th'  important 
scene. 

Sys.    Oh,    my  Statira!    how  has  passion 

changed  thee ! 

Think  in  the  rage  of  disappointed  love, 
i£i      AC?  thus  and  hu"ied  to  extremes, 
wnat  Alexander  may  denounce  against  us, 
Against  the  poor  remains  of  lost  Darius. 

Mat.  Oh,  fear  not  that !  I  know  he  will  be 

kind, 

For  my  sake  land  to  you  and  Parisatis. 
Tell  him  1  rail'd  not  at  his  falsehood  to  me 
But  with  my  parting  breath  spoke  kindly'  of 

nim  ; 

Tell  him  I  wept  at  our  divided  loves 
And  Sighing  sent  a  last  forgiveness  to  him. 

*ys.  J\o,  i  can  ne  er  again  presume  to  meet 
XT  him' 

Never  approach  the  much- wrong'd  Alexander, 

If  thou  refuse  to  see  him o£  Statira  !         ' 

I  hy  aged  mother  and  thy  weeping  country 
Claim  thy  regard,  and  challenge  thy  compas- 

H?^U  Vmy  ?hild;  and  lift  us  from  Despair. 

Mpf.  Thus  low  I  cast  me  at  your  royal  feet, 
To  bathe  them  with  rny  tears  ;  or  if  you  please 
1 11  let  ou  hie  and  wash  'em  with  my  blood, 
But  I  conjure  thee  not  to  rack  my  soul 


Nor  hurry  my  wild  thoughts  to  perfect  mad 
ness  : 

Should  now  Darius'  awful  ghost  appear, 
And  you,  my  mother,  stand  beseeching  by, 
I  would  persist  to  death  and  keep  my  vow. 
Rox.  .This  fortitude  of  soul    compels  my 

wonder. 
Sys.    Hence    from    my  sight!    ungrateful 

wretch  begone ! 
Hence  to  some  desert, 

And  hide  thee  where  bright  virtue  never  shone : 
For  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  1  here  renounce 
And  cast  thee  off,  an  alien  to  my  blood. 

[Exit. 
Rox.  [Comes  forward.]  Forgive,  great  queen, 

the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  ; 
With  grief  Roxana  sees  Statira  weep : 
I  'ave  heard  and  much  applaud  your  fix'd  re 
solve 

To  quit  the  world  for  Alexander's  sake  ; 
And  yet  I  fear,  so  greatly  he  adores  you, 
That  he  will  rather  choose  to  die  of  sorrow, 
Than  live  for  the  despised  Roxana's  charms. 
Stat.  Spare,  Madam,   spare  your  counter 
feited  fears ; 
You  know  your  beauty  and  have  proved  its 

power : 

Though  humbly  born,  have  you  not  captive 
held  [world! 

In  love  s  soft  chains  the  conqueror  of  the 
Away  to  libertines  and  boast  thy  conquest, 
A  shameful  conquest !    In  his  hour  of  riot, 
Then,  only  then,  Roxana  could  surprise 
My  Alexander's  heart. 
Rox.  To  some  romantic  grove's  sequester'd 

gloom 

Thy  sickly  virtue  would,  it  seems,  retire, 
To  shun  the  triumphs  of  a  favour'd  rival :       ?  ! 
In  vain  thou  fli'st— for  there,  even  there,  I'll 

haunt  thee, 

Plague  thee  all  day,  and  torture  thee  all  night : 
There  thou  shall  hear  iu  what  ecstatic  joys 
Roxana  revels  with  the  first  of  men  ; 
And  as  thou  hear'st  the  rapturous  scene  recit 
ed, 

With  frantic  jealousy  thou'lt  madly  curse 
Thy  own  weak  charms  that  could  not  fix  the 

rover. 
Stat .  How  weak  is  woman !  at  the  storm  she 

shrinks, 
Dreads  the  drawn  sword,  and  trembles  at  the 

thunder; 

Yet  when  strong  jealousy  inflames  her  soul, 
The  sword  may  glitter  and  the  tempest  roar  ; 
>he  scorns  the  danger,  and  provokes  her  fate 
Jival,  1  thank  thee— thou  hast  fired  my  soul, 
And  raised  a  storm  beyond  thy  power  to  lay  ; 
Soon  shall  thou  tremble  at  the  dire  effects, 
And  curse  too  late  the  folly  that  undid  thee. 
Rox.  Sure  the  disdain'd  Statira  dares  not 

mean  it. 

Stat.  By  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  I  dare  : 
And  know,  proud  woman,  what  a  mother's 

threats, 

A  sister's  sighs,  and  Alexander's  tears, 
..ould  not  effect,  thy  rival  rage  has  done. 
Vly  soul,  that  starts  at  breach  of  oaths  begun, 
iall  to  thy  ruin  violated  run  ; 
'Jl  see  the  king  in  spite  of  all  I  swore; 
hough  cursed,  that  thou  mayst  never  see  him 
more. 

Enter  ALEXANDER,  HEPHESTION,  CLYTUS,  &c. 

Alex.  Oh,  my  Statira,  thou  relentless  fair  ! 
Turn  thine  eyes  on  me— I  would  talk  to  them 
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What  shall  I  say  to  work  upon  thy  soul !  ' 

What  words,  what  looks,  can  melt  thee  to  for 
giveness  ? 
Stat.  Talk  of  Roxana  and  the  conquer'd  , 

Indies, 

Thy  great  adventures  and  successful  love, 
And  I  will  listen  to  the  rapturous  tale  ;        N 
But  rather  shun  me,  shun  a  desperate  wretch 
Resign'd  to  sorrow  and  eternal  wo. 
Alex.  Oh,  I  could  die,  with.transport  die  be 
fore  thee  ! 

Wouldst  thou  but  as  I  lay  convulsed  in  death, 
Cast  a  kind  look  or  drop  a  tender  tear  : 
Say  but  'twas  pity  one  so  famed  in  arms, 
One  who  has  'scaped  a  thousand  deaths  in  bat 
tle, 

For  the  first  fault  should  fall  a  wretched  victim 
To  jealous  anger  and  offended  love. 

Rox.  Am  I  then  fallen  so  low  in  thy  esteem, 
That  for  another  thou  wouldst  rather  die 
Than  live  for  me  ? — How  am  I  alter'd,  tell  me, 
Since  last  at  Susa  with  repeated  oaths 
You  swore  the  conquest  of  the  world  afforded 
Less  joy,  less  glory,  than  Roxana's  love? 
Alex.  Take,  take  that  conquer'd  world,  dis 
pose  of  crowns, 

And  canton  out  the  empires  of  the  globe  ! 
But  leave  me,  Madam,  with  repentant  tears 
And  undissembled  sorrows  to  atone 
The  wrongs  I've  offer'd  to  this  injured  excel 
lence. 

Rox.  Yes,  I  will  go,  ungrateful  as  thou  art ! 
Bane  to  my  life,  and  murderer  of  my  peace, 
I  will  be  gone  ;  this  last  disdain  has  cured  me. 
But  have  a  care— I  warn  you  not  to  trust  me  ; 
Or  by  the  gods,  that  witness  to  thy  perjuries, 
I'll  raise  a  fire  that  shall  consume  you  both, 
Though  I  partake  the  ruin.  [Exit. 

Enter  SYSIGAMBIS. 

Stat.  Alexander !— Oh,  is  it  possible  ! 
Immortal  gods  !  can  guilt  appear  so  lovely  ? 
Yet,  yet  1  pardon,  I  forgive  thee  all. 
Alex.  Forgive  me  all  !  oh  catch  the  heaven 
ly  sounds ! 

Catch  them,  ye  winds!  and  as  ye  fly,  disperse 
The  rapturous  tidings  through   th'  extended 

world, 
That  all  May  share  in  A  lexander's  joy  ! 

Stat.  Yes,  dear  deceiver  !  1  forgive  thee  all, 
But  longer  dare  not  hear  thy  charming  tongue, 
For  while  I  hear  thee  my  resolves  give  way  ; 
Be  therefore  quick,  and  take  thy  last  farewell : 
Farewell,  my  love— eternally  farewell ! 
Alex.  Oh,  my  Hephestion,  bear  me,  or  I 

sink. 

Why,  why  Statira,  will  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  know  the  cause,  my  working  brain  divines 
it;  [serve, 

You  say  you've  pardon'd,  but  with  this  re- 
Never  again  to  bless  me  with  your  love. 
Stat.  All-seeing  Heaven,  support  me  ! 
Alex.  Speak  to  me,  love ;   though  banish 
ment  and  death 

Hang  on  thy  lips,  yet,  while  thy  tongue  pro 
nounces, 

The  music  will  a  while  suspend  my  pains, 
And  mitigate  the  horrors  of  despair. 
Oh,  could  I  see  you  thus? 

Stat.  His  sorrows  wound  my  heart, 
Soft  pity  pleads,  and  I  again  must  lore  him  ; 
But,    I    have    sworn,    and  therefore    cannot 

yield. 
Alex.  Go,  then,  inhuman !  triumph  in  my 

pains, 

Feed  on  the  pangs  that  rend  this  wretched 
heart, 


ues 

Shook  with  my  sighs, 
My  tongue  could  dwe 

SitaMfQ   I     r\K      Sktatifa    I 


For  now  'tis  plain  you  never  loved.    Statira ! 
Oh,  I  could  sound  that  charming,  cruel  name, 
'Till  the  tired  echo  faint  with  repetition  ; 
'Till  all  the  breathless  groves  and  quiet  myr 
tles  ['em. 
as  if  a  tempest  bow'd 
well  for  ever  on  that  name. 
Statira !  oh,  i 
Stat.  Such  were  his  looks,  so  melting  was 

bis  voice, 

Such  his  soft  sighs,  and  his  deluding  tears, 
When,  with  that   pleasing,  perjured  breath, 

avowing, 
His  whispers  trembled  through  my  credulous 

ears, 

And  told  the  story  of  my  utter  ruin. 
Gods  !  If  I  stay  I  shall  again  believe : 
Farewell,    thou   greatest   pleasure,    greatest 

pain ! 

Alex.  I  charge  ye,  stay  her  ; 
Oh,  turn  thee,  thou  bewitching  brightness, 

turn, 

Hear  my  last  words,  and  see  my  dying  pangs! 
Lo!  at  your  feet  behold  a  monarch  falls, 
A  prince  who  gave  the  conquer'd  world  to 

thee, 
And  thought  thy  love  bought  cheaply  with 

the  gift ; 

Whose  glories,  laurels,  bloom  but  in  thy  smiles, 
Now  shrunk  and  blasted  by  thy  cruel  hate, 
Untimely  falls.     Yet  oh  !  when  thou  shalt  die, 
May  death  be  mild,  as  thou  art  cruel  now, 
And  may  thy  beauties  gently  sink  to  earth, 
While  circling  angels  waft  thee  to  repose  ! 
Sys.  Art  thou  turn'd  savage  ?  is  thy  heart  of 

marble  ? 

But  if  this  posture  move  thee  not  to  pity, 
I  never  will  speak  more. 

Alex.  Oh,  my  Statira !  [ing. 

I  swear,  my  queen,  I'll  not  outlive  our  part- 
My  soul  grows  still  as  death.    Say,  wilt  thou 

pardon  ? 

'Tis  all  1  ask.    Wilt  thou  forgive  the  transports 
Of  a  deep  wounded  heart,  and  all  is  well  ? 
Stat.  Rise,  and  may  Heaven  forgive  you  like 
Statira !      • 

Alex.  You  are  too  gracious Clytus,  bear 

me  hence. 
When  1  am  laid  i'  th'  earth,  yield  her  the 

world. 
There's  something  here  that  heaves  as  cold 

as  ice, 
That  stops  my  breath.     Farewell,   farewell 

for  ever ! 

Stat.  Hold  off,  and  let  me  run  into  his  arms, 
i  My  life,  my  love,  my  lord,  my  Alexander ! 
If  thy  Statira' s  love  can  give  thee  joy, 
Revive,  and  be  immortal  as  the  gods. 
Alex.  My  fluttering  heart,  tumultuous  with 

its  bliss, 

;  Would  leap  into  thy  bosom  :  'tis  too  much. 
Oh,  let  me  press  thee  in  my  eager  arms, 
And  strain  thee  hard  to  my  transported  breast. 

Stat.  But  shall  Roxana 

Alex.  Let  her  not  be  named. 
Ob,  Madam  !  how  shall  I  repay  your  goodness ; 
And  you,  my  fellow  warriors,  who  could  grieve 
For  your  lost  king  ?  But  talk  of  griefs  no  more  ; 
The  banquet  waits,  and  I  invite  you  all. 
My  equals  in  the  throne  as  in  the  grave, 
Without  distinction  come,  and  share  my  joy. 
Clyt.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  for  once  am  absent. 
Alex.  Excuse  thee,  Clytus  !  none  shall  be 

excused  : 

All  revel  out  the  day,  'tis  my  command. 
Gay  as  the  Persian  god  ourself  will  stand 
With  a  crown'd  goblet  in  our  lifted  hand  ; 
6S 
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Youn"-  Ammon  and  Statira  shall  go  round, 
While   antic   measures   beat    the   burthen  d 

ground, 

\ad  to  the  vaulted  skies  our  trumpets  dang 
ers  sound.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE   I. 

Enter  CLYTUS,  HEPHESTION,  and  EUMENES. 

Clyt.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  hate  the  Persian 

dress, 

Nor  should  the  king  be  angry  at  the  reverence 
I  owe  my  country — sacred  are  her  customs, 
And  honest  Clytus  will  to  death  observe  them. 
Oh  !  let  me  rot  in  Macedonian  rags, 
Or,  like  Calisthenes,  be  caged  for  life, 
Rather  than  shine  in  fashions  of  the  east. 
Eum.  Let  me,  brave  Clytus,  as  a  friend  en 
treat  you. 
Heph.  What  virtue  is  there  that  adorns  a 

throne, 

Exalts  the  heart,  and  dignifies  the  man, 
Which  shines  not  brightly  in  our  royal  master  ? 
And  yet,  perversely  you  11  oppose  his  will, 
And  thwart  an  innocent,  unhurtful  humour. 
Clyt.  Unhurtful !  oh,  'tis  monstrous  affecta 
tion  ! 
Pregnant  with  venom,  in  its  nature  black, 

And  not  to  be  excused  ! Shall  man,  weak 

man  ! 

Exact  the  reverence  which  we  pay  to  Heaven, 
And  bid  his  fellow -creatures  kneel  before  him, 
And  yet  be  innocent  ?    Hephestion,  no ; 
The  pride  that  lays  a  claim  to  adoration 
Insults  our  reason,  and  provokes  the  gods. 
Eum.  Yet  what  was  Jove,  the  god  whom  we 

adore  ? 

Was  he  not  once  a  man,  and  raised  to  heaven 
For  generous  acts  and  virtues  more  than  hu 
man  ? 
Heph.  By  all  his  thunder  and  his  sovereign 

power 

I'll  not  believe  the  world  yet  ever  felt 
An  arm  like  Alexander's.— Not  that  god 
You  named?  though  riding  in  a  car  of  fire, 
Could  in  a  shorter  space  do  greater  deeds  ; 
Or  more  effectually  have  taught  mankind 
To  bend  submissive,  and  confess  his  sway. 
Clyt.  1  tell  you,  boy,  that  Clytus  loves  the 

king 

As  well  as  you  or  any  soldier  here ; 
Yet  I  disdain  to  soothe  his  growing  pride  : 
The  hero  charms  me— but  the  god  offends. 
Heph.  Then  go  not  to  the  banquet. 
Clyt.  Why,  1  was  bid, 
Young  minion— was  I  not,  as  well  as  you  ? 
I'll  go,  my  friend,  in  this  old  habit,  thus, 
And  laugh,  and  drink  the  king's  health  heart 
ily; 

And  while  you,  blushing,  bow  your  heads  to 
earth, 

And  hide  them  in  the  dust I'll  stand  erect, 

Straight  as  a  spear,  the  pillar  of  my  country, 
And  b&by  so  much  nearer  to  the  gods. 
Heph.  But  see,  the  king  appears. 

Enter  ALEXANDER,  STATIRA,  SYSIGAMBIS,  PA- 
RISATIS,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  Oh,  gracious  monarch  ! 
Spare  him,  oh,  spare  Lysimachus's  life ! 
I  know  you  will the  brave  delight  in  mercy 

Akx.  Shield  me,  Statira,  shield  me  frcm  hei 
sorrows. 


[ACT  IV 


Par.  Save  him,  oh  save  him  ere  it  be  too  late  i 
Speak  the  kind  word  ;  let  not  your  soldier  per 
ish 

For  one  rash  action  by  despair  occasioned. 
Fll  follow  thus,  for  ever  on  my  knees  ; 
You  shall  not  pass.     Statira,  oh  intreat  him  ! 
Alex.  Oh,  Madam  !  take  her,  take  her  from 

about  me  ; 

Her  streaming  eyes  assail  my  very  soul, 
And  shake  my  best  resolves. 

Stat.  Did  I  not  break 
Through  all  for  you  ?  Nay,  now,  my  lord,  you 

must : 

By  all  th'  obedience  I  have  paid  you  long, 
By  all  your  passion,  sighs,  and  tender  looks, 
Oh,  save  a  prince  whose  only  crime  is  love  ! 
Sys.  I  had  not  join'd  in  this  bold  suit,  my 

son ; 

But  that  it  adds  new  lustre  to  your  honours. 
Alex.  Honour  !  what's  that  ?    Has  not  Sta 
tira  said  it  ? 

Were  I  the  king  of  the  blue  firmament, 
And  the  bold  Titans  should  again  make  war, 
Though  my  resistless  thunders  were  prepared, 
By  all  the  gods,  she  should  arrest  my  arm 
Uplifted  to  destroy  them  !  Fly,  Hephestion, 
Fly,  Clytus;    snatch  him  from  the  jaws  of 

death, 

And  to  the  royal  banquet  bring  him  straight, 
Bring  him  in  triumph,  fit  for  loads  of  honour.    -. 

[Exeunt  HEPH.  &c. 
Stat.  Why  are  you  thus  beyond  expression 

kind? 

Oh,  my  lord  !  my  raptured  heart, 
By  gratitude  and  love  at  once  inflamed, 
With  wild  emotion  flutters  in  my  breast ; 
Oh,  teach  it  then,  instruct  it  how  to  thank  you' 
Alex.  Excellent  woman ! 

Stat .  Go,  my  best  love ;  unbend  you  at  the 

banquet ; 

Indulge  in  joy,  and  laugh  your  cares  away ; 
While  in  the  bowers  of  great  Semiramis 
I  dress  your  bed  with  all  the  sweets  of  nature, 
And  crown  it  as  the  altar  of  our  loves, 
Where  I  will  lay  me  down  and  softly  mourn, 
But  never  close  my  eyes  till  you  return. 

[Exit  STAT. 

Alex.  Is  she  not  more  than  mortal  can  desire, 
As  Venus  lovely,  and  Diana  chaste  ? 
And  yet  I  know  not  why  our  parting  shocks 

me ; 

A  ghastly  paleness  sat  upon  her  brow, 
Her  voice  like  dying  echoes,  fainter  grew, 
And  as  I  wrung  her  by  the  rosy  fingers, 
Methought  the  strings  of  my  great  heart  were 

crack'd. 
What  could  it  mean?    Forward,  Leomadus. 

Enter  ROXANA,  CASSANDER,andPoLYPERCHON. 
Why,  Madam,  gaze  you  thus? 

Rox.  For  a  last  look, 
And  to  imprint  the  memory  of  my  wrongs, 
Roxana's  wrongs,  on  Alexander's  mind. 

Alex.  On  to  the  banquet.  [Exeunt  ALEX.  &c. 

Rox.  Ha  !  with  such  disdain ! 
So  unconcern'd  !  Oh,  I  could  tear  myself, 
Him,  you,  and  all  the  hateful  world  to  atoms. 

Cos.  Still  keep  this  spirit  up,  preserve  it 
still,  [rage : 

And  know  us  for  your  friends  :  we  like  your 
Here  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  Cassander  swears, 
Unawed  by  death,  to  second  your  revenge  : 
Speak  but  the  word,  and  swift  as  thought  can 
The  tyrant  falls  a  victim  to  your  fury.         [fly, 

ROT.  Shall  he  then  die  ?  shall  I  consent  to 
kill  him? 
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1  that  have  loved  him  with  that  eager  fondness, 
Shall  I  consent  to  have  him  basely  murder'd, 
And  see  him  clasp'din  the  cold  arms  of  death  ? 
No,  Cassander  !  [horror. 

Worlds  should  not  tempt  me  to  the  deed  of 
Poly.  The  weak,  fond  scruples  of  your  love 

might  pass, 

Was  not  the  empire  of  the  world  concerned  ; 
But,  Madam,  think,  when  time  shall  teach  his 

tongue, 

How  will  the  glorious  infant  which  you  bear 
Arraign  his  partial  mother,  for  refusing 
To  fix  him  on  the  throne  which  here  we  offer? 

Cas.  If  Alexander  lives,  you  cannot  reign, 
Nor  will  your  child  :  old  Sysigambis  plans 
Your  sure  destruction  ;  boldly,  then,  prevent 

her  : 

Give  but  the  word,  and  Alexander  dies. 
Poly .  Not  he  alone,  the  Persian  race  shall 

bleed : 

At  your  command,  one  universal  ruin 
Shall,  like  a  deluge,  whelm  the  eastern  world, 
'Till  gloriously  we  raise  you  to  the  throne. 
Rox.    But  till  this  mighty  ruin  be  accom- 

plish'd 

Where  can  Roxana  fly  the  avenging  arms 
Of  those  who  must  succeed  this  godlike  man  ? 
Cas.  Would  you  vouchsafe  in  these  expand 
ed  arms 

To  seek  a  refuge,  what  could  hurt  you  here  ? 
There  you  might  reign,  with  undiminish'd  lus 
tre, 

Queen  of  the  east,  and  empress  of  my  soul. 
Rox.  Disgraced  Roxana  !  whither  art  them 

fallen  ? 

'Till  this  cursed  hour  I  never  was  unhappy  : 
There's  not  one  mark  of  former  majesty, 
To  awe  the  slave  that  offers  at  my  honour. 
Cas.   Impute  not,  Madam,  my  unbounded 
passion 

To  want  of  reverence 1  have  loved  you  long. 

Rox.  Peace,  villain  !  peace,  and  let  me  hear 

no  more. 

Think'st  thou  I'd  leave  the  bosom  of  a  god 
And  stoop  to  thee,  thou  moving  piece  of  earth ! 
Hence  from  my  sight,  and  never  more  presume 
To  meet  my  eyes ;  for  mark  me,  if  thou  dar'st, 
To  Alexander  I'll  unfold  thy  treason, 
Whose  life,  in  spite  of  all  his  wrongs  to  me, 
Shall  still  be  sacred,  and  above  thy  malice. 
Cas.  By  your  own  life,  the  greatest  oath,  I 

swear, 

Cassander's  passion  from  this  hour  is  dumb ; 
And  as  the  best  atonement  I  can  make, 
Statira  dies,  the  victim  of  your  vengeance. 
Rox.  Cassander,  rise  ;  'tis  ample  expiation. 

Yes,  rival,  yes this  night  shall  be  thy  last ; 

This  night  1  know  is  destined  for  thy  triumph, 
And  gives  my  Alexander  to  thy  arms. 
Oh,  murderous  thought ! 
Poly.  The  bowers  of  great  Semiramis  are 

made 

The  scene  of  love  ;  Perdiccas  holds  the  guard. 
Cas.  Now  is  your  time,  while   Alexander 

revels, 

And  the  whole  court  re-echoes  with  his  riot, 
To  end  her,  and  with  her  to  end  your  fears. 
Give  me  but  half  the  Zogdian  slaves  that  wait 

you, 

And  deem  her  dead  ;  nor  shall  a  soul  escape, 
That  serves  your  rival,  to  disperse  the  news. 
Rox.    By  me  they  die,  Perdiccas  and  Sta 
tira; 

Hence  with  thy  aid,  I  neither  ask  nor  want  it, 
But  will  myself  conduct  the  slaves  to  battle. 
Were  she  to  fall  by  any  arm  but  mine, 
V  ell  might  she  murmur  and  arraign  her  stars  ; 


'Tis  life  well  lost  to  die  by  my  command. 
Rival,  rejoice,  and  pleased  resign  thy  breath  ; 
Roxana's  vengeance  grants  thee  noble  death. 

[Exit. 

Cas.  All  but  her  Jove  this  Semele  disdains. 
We  must  be  quick — she  may  perhaps  betray 
The  great  design,  and  frustrate  our  revenge. 

Poly.  Has  Philip   got  instructions  how  to 
act  ? 

Cas.  He  has,  my  friend,  and,  faithful  to  our 

cause, 

Resolves  to  execute  the  fatal  order. 
Bear  him  this  vial — it  contains  a  poison 
Of  that  exalted  force,  that  deadly  nature, 
Should  jEsculapius  drink  it,  in  five  hours, 
(For  then  it  works)  the    god  himself  were 

mortal : 

I  drew  it  from  Nonacris'  horrid  spring  ; 
Mix'd  with  his  wine,  a  single  drop  gives  death, 
And  sends  him  howling  to  the  shades  below. 

Poly.  I  know  its  power,  for  1  have  seen  it 
tried ;  [artery 

Pains  of  all   sorts  through  every  nerve  and 
At  once  it  scatters— burns  at  once,  and  freezes, 
Till,  by  extremity  of  torture  forced, 
The  soul  consents  to  leave  her  joyless  home, 
And  seeks  for  ease  in  worlds  unknown  to  this. 

Cas.  Now  let  us  part  :  with  Thessalus  and 
Philip 

Haste  to  the  banquet At  his  second  call, 

Let  this  be  given  him,  and  it  crowns  our  hopes. 
Now,  Alexander,  now,  we'll  soon  be  quits  ; 
Death  for  a  blow  is  interest  indeed.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Palace. 

ALEXANDER,  PERDICCAS,  CASSANDER,  POLY- 
PERCHON,  EUMENES,  discovered  at  a  Ban 
quet,  ifc.  [A  flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Alex.  To  our  immortal  health  and  our  fair 
queen's ; 

All  drink  it  deep  ;  and  while  the  bowl   goes 
round, 

Mars  and  Bellona  join  to  make  us  music ; 

A  thousand  bulls  be  offer'd  to  the  sun, 

White  as  his  beams ;  speak  the  big  voice  of 
war; 

Beat  all  our  drums,  and  sound  our  silver  trum 
pets  ; 

Provoke  the  gods  to  follow  our  example 

In  bowls  of  nectar,  and  replying  thunder 

[Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Enter  CLYTUS,  HEPHESTION,  and  LYSIMACHUS 
bloody. 

Clyt.  Long  live  the  king !  long  live  great 

Alexander ! 
And  conquest  crown  his  arms  with  deathles.. 

laurels, 
Propitious  to  his  friends,  and  all  he  favours. 

Alex.  Did  I  not  give  command  you   should 

preserve 
Lysimachus  ? 

Heph.  Dread  Sir!  you  did. 

Alex.  What  then 
Portend  these  bloody  marks  ? 

Hcph.  Ere  we  arrived 
Perdiccas  had  already  placed  the  prince 
In  a  lone  court,  all  but  his  hands  unarm'd. 

Clyt.  On  them  were  gauntlets  ;  feuch  was  his 

desire, 

In  death  to  show  the  difference  betwixt 
The  blood  of  jEacus  and  common  men. 
Forth  issuing  from  his  den  amazed  we  saw 
The  horrid  savage,  with  whose  hideous  roKi 
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The  palace  shook  :  his  angry  eye-balls  glaring  i 
With  triple  fury,  menaced  death  and  ruin. 
Heph.   With  unconcern  the  gallant  prince 

advanced, 

Now,  Parisatis,  be  the  glory  thine, 
But  mine  the  danger,  were  his  only  words  ;     | 
For  as  he  spoke  the  furious  beast  descried  ; 

him, 

And  rush'd  outrageous  to  devour  his  prey. 
Clyt.    Agile  and  rigorous,  he   avoids  the 

shock 

With  a  slight  wound,  and  as  the  lion  turn'd, 
Thrust  gauntlet,  arm  and  all,  into  his  throat, 
And  with  Herculean  strength  tears  forth  the 

tongue : 

Foaming  and  bloody,  the  disabled  savage 
Sunk  to  the  earth,  and  plough'd  it  with  his 
teeth ;  [soldier 

While  with  an  active  bound  your  conquering 
Leap'd  on  his  back,  and  dash'd  kis  scull  in 

,  pieces. 

Alex.  By  all  my  laurels  'twas  a  godlike  act ! 
And  'tis  my  glory  as  it  shall  be  thine, 
That  Alexander  could  not  pardon  thee. 
Oh,  my  brave  soldier  !  think  not  all  the  prayers 
And  tears  of  the  lamenting  queens  could  move 

me, 
Like  what  thou  hast  perform'd :  grow  to  my 

breast. 
Lys.   Thus,  self-condemn'd,  and  conscious 

of  my  guilt, 

How  shall  I  stand  such  unexampled  goodness  ? 
Oh,  pardon,  feir,  the  transports  of  despair, 
The  frantic  outrage  of  ungovern'd  love  ! 
Even  when  I  show'd  the  greatest  want  of  rev 
erence 

I  could  have  died  with  rapture  in  your  service. 
Alex.    Lysimachus,    we    both    have    been 

transported : 

But  from  this  hour  be  certain  of  my  heart. 
A  lion  be  the  impress  of  thy  shield  ; 
And  that  gold  armour  we  from  Porus  won 

Thy  king  presents  thee But  thy  wounds 

ask  rest. 
Lys.  I  have  no  wounds,  dread  Sir  !  or  if  I 

had, 
Were  they  all  mortal,  they  should  stream  un 

minded 

When  Alexander  was  the  glorious  health. 
Alex.  Thy  hand,  Hephestion  :  clasp  him  to 

thy  heart, 

And  wear  him  ever  near  thee.    Parisatis 
Shall  now  be  his  who  serves  me  best  in  war. 
Neither  reply,  but  mark  the  charge  1  give ; 
Live,  live  as  friends — you  will,  you  must,  you 

shall : 

Tis  a  god  gives  you  life. 
Clyt.  Oh,. monstrous  vanity ! 
;  Alex.  Ha !  what  says  Clytus  ?  who  am  I  ? 
Clyt.  The  son  of  good  king  Philip. 
Alex.  By  my  kindred  gods 
Tis  false.    Great  Ammon  gave  me  birth. 
Clyt.  I've  done. 
Alex.  Clytus,  what  means  that  dress  ?  Give 

him  a  robe,  there. 
Take  it  and  wear  it. 

Clyt.  Sir,  the  wine,  the  weather, 
Has  heated  me :  besides,  you  know  mv  hu 
mour. 
Alex.  Oh,  'tis  not  well !   I'd  rather  perish, 

burn, 
Than  be  so  singular  and  froward. 

Clyt.  So  would  1 

Burn,  hang,  drown,  but  in  a  better  cause. 
I  IMrink  or  fight  for  sacred  majesty 
\Vith  any  here.     Fill  me  another  bowl, 
will  you  excuse  me? 


Alex.  You  will  be  excused  : 
But  let  him  have  his  humour  ;  he  is  old. 
Clyt.  So  was  your  father,  Sir;  this  to  his 

memory  : 

Sound  all  the  trumpets  there. 
Alex.  They  shall  not  sound 
'Till  the  king  drinks.    Sure  I  was  born  to 

wage 

Eternal  war.    All  are  my  enemies, 
Whom  I  could  tame  —  But  let  the  sports  go  on. 
Lys.  Nay,  Clytus,  you  that  could  advise  so 

well  — 
A  lex.    Let  him  persist,    be  positive,    and 

proud, 

Envious  and  sullen,  'mongst  the  nobler  souls. 
Like  an  infernal  spirit  that  hath  stole 
From  hell,  and  mingled  with  the  mirth  of 

gods. 
Clyt.  When  gods  grow  hot,  no  difference  I 

know, 
'Twixt  them  and  devils—  Fill  me  Greek  wine 


Yet  fuller—  I  want  spirits. 
Alex.  Let  me  have  music. 
Clyt.  Music  for  boys—  Clytus  would    hear 

the  groans 

Of  dying  soldiers  and  the  neigh  of  steeds  ; 
Or,  if  I  must  be  pester'd  with  shrill  sounds, 
Give  me  the  cries  of  matrons  in  sack'd  towns. 
Heph.  Let  us,  Lysimachus,  awake  the  king  ; 
A  heavy  gloom  is  gathering  on  his  brow. 
Kneel  all,  with  humblest  adoration,  kneel, 
And  let  a  health  to  Jove's  great  son  go  round. 
Alex.  Sound,  sound,  that  all  the  universe 
may  hear. 

[A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Oh,  for  the  voice  of  Jove  !  the  world  should 

know 

The  kindrress  of  my  people—  Rise  !  oh  rise  ! 
My  hands,  my  arms,  my  heart,  are  ever  yours. 
Clyt.  I  did  not  kiss  the  earth,  nor  must  your 
I  am  unworthy,  Sir.  [hand  — 

Alex.  I  know  thou  art: 
Thou  enviest  the  great  honour  of  thy  master. 
Sit  all  my  friends.    Now  let  us  talk  of  war, 
The  noblest  subject  for  a  soldier's  mouth, 
And  speak,  speak  freely,  else  you  love  me 

not. 

Who,  think  you,  was  the  greatest  general 
That  ever  led  an  army  to  tlie  field  ? 
Heph.     A  chief  so   great,    so    fortunately 

brave, 

And  justly  so  renown'd  as  Alexander, 
The  radiant  sun,  since  first  his  beams  gave 

light, 

Never  yet  saw. 
Lys.    Such  was   not  Cyrus,   or  the  famed 

Alcides, 

Nor  great  Achilles,  whose  tempestuous  sword 
Laid  Troy  in  ashes,  though  the  warring  gods 
Opposed  him. 
Alex.  Oh,  you  flatter  me  ! 
Clyt.  They  do,  indeed,  and  yet  you  love  them 

fort, 

But  hate  old  Clytus  for  his  hardy  virtue. 
Come,  shall  I  speak  a  man  with  equal  brav 

ery, 

A  better  general,  and  experter  soldier? 
Alex.  1  sho'uld  be  glad  to  learn  :  instruct 

me,  Sir. 
Clyt.  Your  father,  Philip—  I  have  seen  him 

march, 

And  fought  beneath  his  dreadful  banner,  where 
The  boldest  at  this  table  would  have  trembled. 
Nay,  frown  not,  Sir,  you  cannot  look  me  dead. 
When  Greeks  join'd  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug 
of  war  I 
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The  labour  d  battle  sweat,  and  conquest  bled. 
Why  should  I  fear  to  speak.a  bolder  truth 
Than  e'er  the  lying  priests  of  Ammon  told  you? 
Philip  fought  men— but  Alexander  women. 

Alex.  All  envy,  spite  and  envy,  by  the  gods  ! 
Is  then  my  glory  come  to  this  at  last, 
To  conquer  women  !  Nay,  he  said  the  stoutest, 
The  stoutest  here,  would  tremble  at  his  dan 
gers. 

In  all  the  sickness,  all  the  wounds,  I  bore, 
When  from  my  reins  the  javelin's  head  was 

cut, 

Lysimachus,  Hephestion,  speak,  Perdiccas, 
Did  I  once  tremble?  Oh,  the  cursed  falsehood !  j 
Did  I  once  shake  or  groan,  or  act  beneath 
The  dauntless  resolution  of  a  king  ? 
Lys.  Wine  has  transported  him. 
Alex.  No,  'tis  mere  malice. 
I  was  a  woman  too,  at  Oxydrace, 
When  planting  on  the  walls  a  scaling  ladder 
I  mounted,  spite  of  showers  of  stones,  bars,  ar 
rows, 

And  all  the  lumber  which  they  thunder'd  down. 
When  you  beneath  cry'd  out,  and  spread  your 

arms, 

That  I  should  leap  among  you- — did  I  so  ? 
Lys,  Dread  Sir  !  the  old  man  knows  not  what 

he  says. 

Alex.  Was  I  a  woman,  when,  like  Mercury, 
I  leap'd  the  walls  and  flew  amidst  the  foe, 
And,  like  a  baited  lion,  died  myself 
All  over  in  the  blood  of  those  bold  hunters ; 
Till  spent  with  toil  I  battled  on  my  knees, 
Pluck'd  forth  the  darts  that  made  my  shield  a 

forest, 
And  hurl'd  'tm  back  with  most  unconquered 

fury, 

Then  shining  in  my  arms  I  sunn'd  the  field, 
Moved,  spoke,  and  fought,  and  was  myself  a 

war, 
Cly  i.  'Twas  all  bravado ;   for,   before  you 

leap'd, 

You  saw  that  I  had  burst  the  gates  asunder. 
Alex.   Oh,  that  thou  wert  but  once  more 

young  and  vigorous  ! 

That  I  might  strike  thee  prostrate  to  the  earth, 
For  this  audacious  lie,  thou  feebled  dotard  ! 
Clyt.  I  know  the  reason  why  you  use  me 

thus : 

I  saved  you  from  the  sword  of  bold  Rhesaces, 
Else  had  your  godship  slumbered  in  the  dust, 
And  most  ungratefully  you  hate  me  for  it. 
Alex.  Hence  from  the  banquet :  thus  far  I 

forgive  thee. 

Clyt .  First  try  (for  none  can  want  forgive 
ness  more) 

To  have  your  own  bold  blasphemies  forgiven, 
The  shameful  riots  of  a  vicious  life, 

Philotas'  murder 

Alex.  Ha  !  what  said  the  traitor  ? 

Heph.    Clytus,  withdraw  ;  Eumenes,  force 

him  hence : 
He  must  not  tarry  :  drag  him  to  the  door. 

Clyt.  No,  let  him  send  me,  if  I  must  be  gone, 
To  Philip,  Atalaus,  Calisthenes, 
To  great  Parmenio,  and  his  slaughter'd  sons. 
Alex.  Give  me  a  javelin. 
Heph.  Hold,  mighty  Sir  ! 
Alex.  Sirrah  !  off, 

Lest  1  at  once  strike  thro'  his  heart  and  thine. 
Lys.  Oh,  sacred  Sir !   have  but  a  moment's 

patience. 
Alex.  What!  hold  my  arms  !  I  shall  be  mur- 

der'd  here, 

Like  poor  Darius,  by  my  barbarous  subjects. 
Perdiccas,  sound  our  trumpets  to  the  camp  ; 
Call  all  my  soldiers  to  the  court :  nay,  haste, 


For  there  is  treason  plotting  'gainst  my  life, 
And  I  shall  perish  ere  they  come  to  save  me. 
Where  is  the  traitor  ? 

Clyt.  Sure  there  is  none  amongst  us, 
But  here  I  stand — honest  Clytus, 
Whom  the  king  invited  to  the  banquet. 
Alex.  Begone  to  Philip,  Atalaus,  Calisthen 
es —  [Stals  him. 
And  let  bold  subjects  learn,  by  thy  example, 
Not  to  provoke  the  patience  of  their  prince. 
Clyt.  Thb  rage  of  wine  is  drown'd  in  gush 
ing  blood. 

Oh,  Alexander  !  I  have  been  to  blame  : 
Hate  me  not  after  death  ;  for  I  repent 
That  I  so  far  have  urged  your  noble  nature. 
Alex.  What's  this  I  hear  !  say  on,  my  dying 

soldier 
Clyt.  I  should  have  kill'd  myself  had  I  but 

lived 

To  be  once  sober — Now  I  fall  with  honour ; 
My  own  hands  would  have  brought  foul  death. 
Oh,  pardon !  [Dies. 

Alex.  Then  I   am  lost :  what  has  my  ven 
geance  done !  [he  ? 
Who  is  it  thou  hast  slain  ?  Clytus  !  what  was 
The  faithfullest  subject,  worthiest  counsellor, 
The  bravest  soldier,  he  who  saved  thy  life, 
Fighting  bareheaded  at  the  river  Granick, 
And  now  he  has  a  noble  recompense ; 
For  a  rash  word,  spoke  in  the  heat  of  wine, 
The  poor,  the  honest  Clytus  thou  hast  slain, 
Clytus,  thy  friend,  thy  guardian,  thy  preserver ! 
Heph.  Remove  the  body,  it  inflames  his  sor 
row. 
Alex.   None  dare  to  touch  him  :  we  must 

never  part. 

Cruel  Hephestion  and  Lysimachus, 
That  had  the  power,  yet  would  not  hold  me. 

Oh! 

Lys.  Dear  Sir,  we  did. 
Alex.  I  know  ye  did  ;  yet  held  me 
Like  a  wild  beast,  to  let  me  go  again 
With  greater  violence. — Oh,  ye  have  undone 

me  ! 

Excuse  it  not :  you  that  could  stop  a  lion, 
Could  not  turn  me  !  ye  should  have  drawn  your 

swords, 
And  barr'd    my  rage  with    their  advancing 

points, 

Made  reason  glitter  in  my  dazzled  eyes 
Till  I  had  seen  the  precipice  before  me  : 
That  had  been  noble,  that  had  shown  the 

friend  ; 

Clytus  would  so  have  dene  to  save  your  lives. 
Lys.  When  men  shall  hear  how  highly  you 

were  urged 

Alex.  No ;  you  have  let  me  stain  my  rising 

glory, 

Which  else  had  ended  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Oh  !  I  am  all  a  blot,  which  seas  of  tears 
And  my  heart's  blood  can  never  wash  away  : 
Yet  'tis  but  just  I  try,  and  on  the  point 
Still  reeking,  hurl  my  black  polluted  breast. 
Heph.  Oh,  sacred  Sir  ! — it  shall  not— must 

not  be. 
Lys.  Forgive,  dread  Sir  ! — forgive  my  pious 

hands, 

That  dare  in  duty  to  disarm  my  master. 
Alex.  Yes,  cruel  men  !   ye  now  can  show 

your. strength : 

Here's  not  a  slave  but  dares  oppose  my  justice, 
Yet  none  had  courage  to  prevent  this  murder  : 
But  I  will  render  all  endeavours  vain 
That  tend  to  save  my  life— here  will  I  lie, 

VFalls  on  CLYTUS. 

Close  to  my  raurder'd  soldier  s  bleeding  side  ; 
Thus  clasping  his  cold  body  in  my  aims, 
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'Till  death,  like  his,  has  closed  my  eyes  for 


Enter  PERDICCAS. 

Per.  Treason!    foul  treason!   Hephestion, 

where's  the  king  ? 
Heph.  There,  by  old  Clytus'  side,  whom  he 

hath  slain. 
Per.  Rise,  sacred  Sir  !  and  haste  to  save  the 

queen. 

Roxana,  fill'd  with  furious  jealousy, 
Came  with  a  guard  unmark'd  ;  she  gain  d  the 

And  broke  upon  me  with  such  sudden  fury, 

That  all  have  perish'd  who  opposed  her  rage. 

Alex.  What  says  Perdiccas  ?  is  the  queen  in 

danger? 

Per.  Haste,  Sir,  or  she  dies. 
Alex.  Thus  from  the  grave  I  rise  to  save  my 

love : 

All  draw  your  swords,  on  wings  of  lightning 
move,  [love. 

Young  Ammon  leads  you,  and  the  cause  is 
When  I  rush  on,  sure  none  will  dare  to  stay  ; 
'Tis  beauty  calls,  and  glory  leads  the  way. 

[  Exeunt  > 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—The  Bower  of  Semirumis. 
STATIRA  discovered.       '.  • 

Stat.  Bless  me,  ye  powers  above,  and  guard 

my  virtue ! 
Where  are  you  fled,  dear  shades  ?  where  are 

you  fled  ! 

'Twas  but  a  dream,  and  yet  I  saw  and  heard 
My  royal  parents,  who,  while  pious  care 
Sat  on  my  faded   chteks,   pronounced  will 

tears, 

Tears  such  as  angels  weep,  this  hour  my  last, 
But  hence  with  fear— my  Alexander  comes, 
And  fear  and  danger  ever  fled  from  him. 
Would  that  he  were  here ! 
Tor  oh,  I  tremble,  and  a  thousand  terrors 
Rush  in  upon  me,  and  alarm  my  heart ! 
But  hark  !  'tis  he,  and  ail  my  fears  are  fled : 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  Alexander,  comes ! 
Rox.  {Within.}  Make  fast  the  gate  with  all 

its  massy  bars : 

At  length  we  'ave  conquer'd  this  stupendous 
A.nd  reach'd  the  grove.  [height, 

Stat.  Ye  guardian  gods,  defend  me  ! 
Roxana's  voice  !  then  all  the  vision's  true, 
iud  die  I  must. 

Enter  ROXANA. 
Rox.  Secure  the  brazen  gate. 
Where  is  my  rival?  'tis  lioxana  calls. 
Stat.  And  what  is  she  who  with  such  tower 
ing  pride 

Would  awe  a  princess  that  is  born  above  her? 
Rox.  Behold  this  dagger !— 'tis  thy  fate  Sta- 

tira! 

Behold,  and  meet  it  as  becomes  a  queen. 
Fain  would  I  find  thee  worthy  of  my  ven 
geance  ; 
Here,  take  my  weapon  then,    and  if  thou 

dar'st — 
Stat.  How  little  know'st  thou  what  Statira 

dares ! 

Yes,  cruel  woman  !  yes,  1  dare  meet  death 
With  a  resolve  at  which  thy  coward  heart 
Would  shrink ;  for  terror  haunts  the  guilty 
mind  ; 


While  conscious  innocence,  that  knows  no 

fear, 

Can  smiling  pass,  and  scorn  thy  idle  threats. 

Rox.  Return,  fair  insolent !  return,  I  say  : 

Dar'st  thou,    presumptuous,    to   invade    my 

rights ! 

Restore  him  quickly  to  my  longing  arms, 
And  with  him  give  me  back  his  broken  vows, 
For  perjured  as  he  is,  he  still  is  mine, 
Or  I  will  rend  them  from  thy  bleeding  heart. 
Stat.  Alas,  Roxana  !  'tis  not  in  my  power  ; 
I  cannot  if  I  would — and  oh,  ye  gods  f 
What  were  the  world  to  Alexander's  loss  ! 

Rox.  Oh,  sorceress  !  to  thy  accursed  charms 
1  owe  the  frenzy  that  distracts  my  soul; 
To  them  I  owe  my  Alexander's  loss : 
Too  late  thou  tremblest  at  my  just  revenge, 
My  wrongs  cry  out,  and  vengeance  will  have 

way. 
Stat.  Yet  think,  Roxana,  ere  you  plunge  in 

murder, 
Think  on  the  horrors  that  must  ever  haunt 

you; 

Think  on  the  furies,  those  avenging  ministers 
Of  Heaven's  high  wrath,  how  they  will  tear 

your  soul, 

All  day  distract  you  with  a  thousand  fears ; 
And  when  by  night  thou  vainly  seek'st  repose, 
They'll  gather  round  and  interrupt  your  slum 
bers, 
With  horrid  dreams  and  terrifying  visions. 

Rox.  Add  still,  if  possible,  superior  horrors. 
Rather  than  leave  my  great  revenge  unfinish'd, 
I'll  dare  'em  all,  and  triumph  in  the  deed  ; 

Therefore [Holds  up  the  dagger. 

Stat.  Hold,  hold  thy  hand  advanced  in  air  : 
1  read  my  sentence  written  in  thine  eyes  ; 
Yet  oh,  Roxana  !  on  thy  black  revenge 
One  kindly  ray  of  female  pity  beam  ; 
And  give  me  death  in  Alexander's  presence. 
Rox.    Not   for   the    world's   wide    empire 

shouldst  thou  see  him. 
Fool !   but  for  him  thou  mightst    unheeded 

live; 

For  his  sake  only  art  thou  doom'd  to  die, 
The  sole  remaining  joy  that  glads  my  soul, 
Is  to  deprive  thee  of  the  heart  I'ave  lost. 

Enter  SLAVE. 

Slave.  Madam,  the  king  and  all  his  guards 

are  come, 

With  frantic  rage  they  thunder  at  the  gate. 
And  must  ere  this  have  gain'd  admittance. 

Rox.  Ha! 

Too  long  I've  trifled.     Let  me  then  redeem 
The  time  mispent,  and  make  great  vengeance 

sure. 

Stat.  Is  Alexander,  oh  ye  gods  !  so  nigh, 
And  can  he  not  preserve  me  from  her  fury  ? 
Rox.  Nor  he,  nor  Heaven,  shall  shield  thee 

from  my  justice. 

Die,  sorceress,  die,  and  all  my  wrongs  die  with 

thee  !  [Stabs  her. 

Alex.  [Without.']  Away,  ye  slaves!  stand 

off — quick  let  me  fly 

With  lightning's    wings !     nor    Heaven    nor 
earth,  shall  stop  me. 

Enter  ALEXANDER. 

Ha  !  oh  my  soul !  n>y  queen,  my  love>  Stativa ! 
These  wounds  !  are  these  ray  promised  joys  ? 

Stat.  Alas! 

My  only  love,  my  best  and  dearest  blessing  i 
Would  I  had  died  before  you  entcr'd  here  ; 
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For  thus  delighted,  while  I  gaze  upon  thee 
3>eath  grows  more  horrid,  and  I  m  loath  to 

leave  thce. 
Alex.  Thou  shalt  not  leave  me  —  Cruel  cruel 

stars  ! 
Oh,  where's  the  monster,  where's  the  horrid 

fiend, 

That  struck  at  innocence,  and  murder'd  thee  ! 
Rox.  Behold  the  wretch,  who,  desperate  of 

thy  lore, 

In  jealous  madness  gave  the  fatal  blow; 
A  wretch  that,  to  possess  once  more  thy  love, 
Would  with  the  blood  of  millions  stain  her 

soul. 
Alex.  To  dungeons,  tortures,  drag  her  from 

my  sight. 
Stat.  My  soul  is  on  the  wing:  oh  come,  my 

lord, 

Haste  to  my  arms,  and  take  a  last  farewell. 
Thus  let  me  die.    Oh  !  oh  ! 
Alex.  Look  up,  my  love. 
Oh  Heaven  !  and  will  you,  will  you,  take  her 

from  me  ' 
Stat.  Farewell,  my  most  loved  lord  :  ah  me  ! 

farewell  ! 
Yet  ere  I  die  grant  this  request. 

Alex.  Oh  speak, 

That  I  may  execute  before  I  follow  thee  ! 
Stat.  Leave  not  the  world  till  Heaven  de 

mands  you  —  Spare 

Roxana's  life  —  "f  was  love  of  you  that  caused 
The  death  she  gave  me.     And  oh  !  sometimes 

think, 
Amidst  your  revels,  think  on  your  poor  queen  : 


And  ere  the  cheerftll  bowl  salutes  your  lips, 
Enrich  it  with  a  tear,  and  I  am  happy.    [Dies* 
Alex.  Yet  ere  thou  tak'st  thy  flight—  She's 


gone,  she's  gone  ! 
All,  all  is  hush'd,  no  music  now  is  heard  ; 
The  roses  wither,  and  the  fragrant  breath 
That  waked  their  sweets  shall  never  wake  'em 

more  ! 
Rox.  Weep  not,  my  lord!  no  sorrow  can 

recall  her. 

Oh  turn  your  eyes,  and  in  Roxana's  arms 
You'll  find  fond  love,  and  everlasting  truth. 
Alex.  Hence  from  my  sight,  and  thank  my 

dear  Statira 
That  yet  thou  art  alive. 

Rox.  Oh,  take  me  to  your  arms  : 
In  spite  of  all  your  cruelty  I  love  you  ; 
Yes,  thus  I'll  fasten  on  your  sacred  robe, 
Thus  on  my  knees  for  ever  cling  around  thee, 
'Till  you  forgive  me,  or  'till  death  divide  us. 
Alex.    Hence,  fury,   hence  :    there's  not  a 

glance  of  thine 

But  like  a  basilisk  comes  wing'd  with  death. 
Rox.  Oh  speak  not  thus  to  one  who  kneels 

for  mercy  ! 

Think  for  whose  sake  it  was  I  madly  plunged 
Into  a  crime  abhorrent  to  my  nature. 
Alex.  Off,  murderess,  off!  for  ever  shun  my 

sight  ; 

My  eyes  detest  thee,  for  thy  soul  is  ruin. 
Rox.  Barbarian  !  yes,  I  will  for  ever  shun 

thee. 

Repeated  injuries  have  steel  'd  my  heart, 
And  1  could  curse  myself  for  being  kind. 
If  there  is  any  majesty  above 
That  has  revenge  in  store  for  perjured  love, 
Send,  Heaven,  the  swiftest  ruin  on  his  head  ! 
Strike  the  destroyer  !  lay  the  victor  dead  ! 
Kill  the  - 

But  what  are  curses  ?  curses  will  not  kill, 
Nor  ease  the  tortures  I  am  doom'd  to  feel. 
Alex.  Oh,  my  fair  star,  I  shall  be  shortlj 

with  thee  ! 


What  means  this  deadly  dew  upon  my  fore 
head? 

My  heart,  too,  heaves 

Cas.  .The  poison  works. 

Enter  EUMENES. 

Eum.  Pardon,  dread  Sir  !  a  fatal  messenger : 
The  royal  Sysigambis  is  no  more. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  Statira's  fate, 
She  soon  expired,  and  with  her  latest  breath, 
Left  Paris  atis  to  Lysimachus. 
But  what  I  fear  most  deeply  will  affect  you, 
Your  loved  Hephestion's 

Alex.  Dead  !  then  he  is  bless'd  ! 
But  here,   here  lies  my  fate.      Hephestion. 

Clytus  ! 

My  victories  all  for  ever  folded  up 
In  this  dear  body.    Here  my  banner's  lost. 
My  standard's  triumphs  gone. 
Oh  when  shall  1  be  mad  !    Give  orders  to 
The   army    that    they   break    their    shields, 
swords,  spears, 

Pound  their  bright  armour  into  dust Away. 

Is  there  not  cause  to  put  the  world  in  mourn 
ing? 

Burn  all  the  spires  that  seem  to  meet  the  sky, 
Beat  down  the  battlements  of  every  city, 
And  for  the  monument  of  this  loved  creature. 
Root  up  these  bowers,  and  pave  'em  all  with 

gold ; 

Draw  dry  the  Ganges,  make  the  Indies  poor, 
To  deck  her  tomb  ;  no  shrine  nor  altar  spare, 
But  strip  the  pomp  from  gods  to  place  it  there. 

{Exit. 

Enter  THESSALUS. 

Cas.  He's  gone — but  whither — follow,  Thes- 

salus, 
Attend    his  steps,    and  let   me  know   what 

passes.  [Exit  THESSALUS. 

Vengeance,  lie  still,    thy  craving   shall    be 

sated : 

Death  roams  at  large,  the  furies  are  unchain'd^ 
And  murder  plays  her  mighty  master-piece.  • 

Enter  POLYPERCHOH,  THESSALUS,  and  PHILIP. 

Phil.  Saw  you  the  king? 

Poly.  Yes ;  with  disorder'd  wildness  in  his 

looks, 

He  rush'd  along,  till  with  a  casual  glance 
He  saw  me  where  I  stood,  then  stepping  short, 
Draw  near,  he  cried— and  grasp'd  my  hand  in 

his, 

Where  more  than  fevers  raged  in  every  vein. 
Oh,  Polyperchon  !  I  have  lost  my  queen  ! 
Statira's  dead  !— and  as  he  spoke,  the  tears 
Gush'd  from  his  eyes — I  more  than  felt  his 

pains. 

Thes.  Hence,  hence,  away  ! 
Co*.  Where  is  he,  Thessalus  ? 
Thcs.  I  left  him  circled  by  a  crowd  of  princes. 
The  poison  tears  him  with  that  height  of  hor 
ror 

Even  I  could  pity  him — He  call'd  his  chiefs, 
Embraced    'em    round — then    starting    from 

amidst  'em, 
Cried  out,  I  come — 'twas  Ammon's  voice  ; — I 

know  it — 

Father,  I  come ;  but  let  me,  ere  I  go, 
Despatch  the  business  of  a  kneeling  world  ! 
Poly.  No  more ;  I  hear  him— we  must  meet 

anon. 

Cas.  In  Saturn's  field — there  give  a  loose  to 
rapture, 
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Enjoy  the  tempest  we  ourselves  have  raised , 
And  triumph  in  the  wreck  which  crowns  our 
vengeance*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— The  Palace. 

ALEXANDER  with  his  hair  dishevelled,  LYSI- 
MACHUS,  EUMENES,  PERDiccAs,  and  Attend 
ants  discovered. 

Alex.  Search  there ;  nay,  probe  me,  search 

my  wounded  reins 

Pull,  draw  it  out. 

Lys.  We  have  search'd,  but  find  no  nurt. 
Alex.  Oh,  I  am  shot !  a  forked,  burning  ar 
row 

Sticks  cross  my  shoulders  :  the  sad  venom  flies 
Like  lightning  through  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my 

marrow. 

Lys.  rfow  fierce  his  lever  ! 
Alex.  Ha !  what  a  change  of  torments  1  en 
dure  ! 

A  bolt  of  ice  runs  hissing  through  my  Dowels ; 
"Tis  sure  the  arm  of  death ;  give  me  a  chair  ; 
Cover  me,  for  I  freeze,  and  my  teeth  chatter, 
And  my  knees  knock  together. 
Eum.  Have  mercy,  Heaven  ! 
Alex.  I  burn,  I  burn  again  ! 
The  war  grows  wond'rous  hot:  hey  for  the 

Tigris ! 
Bear  me,  Bucephalus,  amongst  the  billows. 

[Jumps  into  the  chair. 
Oh,  'tis  a  noole  beast!  I  would  not  change 

him 

For  the  best  horse  the  sun  has  in  his  stable, 
For  they  are  hot,  their  mangers  full  of  coals, 
Their  manes  are  flakes  of  lightning,  curls  of 

fire, 

And  their  red  tails  like  meteors  whisk  about. 
Lys.  Help  all ;  Eumenes,  help. 
Alex.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  die  with  laughter. 
Parmenio,  Clytus,  do  you  see  yon  fellow, 
That  ragged  soldier,  that  poor  tatter'd  Greek  ? 
See  how  he  puts  to  flight  the  gaudy  Persians, 
With  nothing  but  a  rusty  helmet  on,  through 

which.. 

The  grisly  bristles  of  his  pushing  beard 
Drive  'em  like  pikes— Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Per.  How  wild  he  talks 
Lys.  Yet  warring  in  his  wilaness. 
Alex.  Sound,  sound!  keep  your  ranks  close. 

Ay,  now  they  come ; 

Oh,  the  brave  din,  the  noble  clang  of  arms  .' 
Charge,  charge  apace,  and  let  the  phalanx 

move. 

Darius  comes— ay,  'tis  Darius, 
1  see,  1  know  him  by  the  sparkling  plumes, 
And  his  gold  chariot  drawn  by  ten  white 
horses ; 

But  like  a  tempest  thus  I  pour  upon  mm 

He  bleeds  !  with  that  last  blow  I  brought  him 

down : 
He  tumbles;    take  him,  snatch  th'  imperial 

crown. 
They  fly,  they  fly  !— Follow,  follow— Victoria  ! 

Victoria  !  Victoria  ! 

[Leaps  into  fne  soldiers'  arms. 
Per.  Let's  bear  him  softly  to  his  bed. 
Alex.  Hold,  the  least  motion  gives  me  in 
stant  death ; 

My  vital  spirits  are  quite  parch'd,  burnt  up, 
And  all  my  smoky  entrails  tum'd  to  ashes. 
Lys.  When  you,  the  brightest  star  that  ever 

shone, 

Shall  set,  it  must  be  nignt  with  us  for  ever. 
Alex.  Let  me  embrace  you  all  before  I  die. 
[All  kneel  and  weep. 


Weep  not,  my  dear  companions  !    the   good 

gods 

Snail  send  you  in  my  stead  a  nobler  prince, 
One  that  shall  lead  you  forth  with  matchless 

conduct. 
Lys.  Break  not  our  hearts  with  such  unkind 

expressions. 
Per.  We  will  not  part  with  you,  nor  change 

for  Mars. 

Alex.  Perdiccas,  take  this  ring, 
And  see  me  laid  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 

mon. 

Lys.  To  whom  does  your  dread  majesty  be 
queath 

The  empire  of  the  world  ? 
Alex.  To  him  that  is  most  worthy. 
Per.  When  will  you,  sacred  Sir,  that  we 

should  give 

To  your  great  memory  tnose  divine  honours 
Which  such  exalted  virtue  does  deserve  ? 
Alex.  When  you  are  all  most  happy  and  in 

peace. 

Your  hands — On,  father  !  if  1  have  discharged 
The  duty  of  a  man  to  empire  born  ; 
If  by  unwearied  toils  I  have  deserved 
The  vast  renown  of  thy  adopted  son, 
Accept  this  soul  which  thou  didst   first  in 
spire, 

And  which  this  sign,  thus    gives   thee   back 

again !  [Dies. 

Lys.  There  fell  Cne  pride  and  glory  of  the 

war. 

If  there  be  treason  let  us  find  it  out, 
Lysimachus  stands  forth  to  lead  you  on, 
And  swears,  by  these  most  honour'd,  dear  re 
mains, 
He  will  not  taste  those  joys  which  beauty 

brings 
Until  he  has  revenged  the  best  of  kings. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

Whate'er  they  mean,  yet  ought  they  to  be 

cursed, 

Who  this  censorious  age  did  polish  first, 
Who  the  best  play  for  one  poor  error  blame, 
As  priests  against  our  ladies'  arts  declaim, 
And  for  one  patch  both  soul  and  body  damn. 
But  what  does  more  provoke  the  actor's  rage 
(For  we  must  show  the  grievance  of" the  stage) 
Is  that  our  women  which  adorn  each  play, 
Bred  at  our  cost,  become  at  length  your  prey  : 
While  green  and  sour  like  trees  we  bear  them 

all,  [fall; 

But  when  they're  mellow  straight  to  you  they 
You  watch  them  bare  and  squab,  and  let  them 

rest,  [nest. 

But  with  the  first  young  down  you  snatch  the 
Pray  leave  those  poaching  tricks  if  you  are 

wise, 

Ere  we  take  out  our  letters  of  reprise  ; 
For  we  have  vow'd  to  find  a  sort  of  toys 
Known  to  black  friars,  a  tribe  of  chopping 

boys; 
If  once  they  come  they'il  quickly  spoil  your 

sport ; 

There's  not  one  lady  will  receive  your  court : 
But  for  the  youth  in  petticoats  run  wild, 
With,  oh  !  the  archest  wag,  the  sweetest  child, 
The  panting  breast,  white  hands,  and  lily  feet ! 
No  more  shall  your  pall'd  thoughts  with  pleas 
ure  meet : 

The  woman  in  boy's  clothes  all  boy  shall  be, 
And  never  raise  your  thoughts  above  the  knee. 


EPILOGUE. 


Well,  if  our  women  knew  how  false  you  are, 
They  would  stay  here,  and  this  new  trouble 

spare : 

Poor  souls  !  they  think  all  gospel  you  relate, 
Charm'd  with  the  noise  of  settling  an  estate ! 
Hut  when  at  last  your  appetites  are  full, 
And  the  tired  Cupid  grows  with  action  dull, 
You'll  find  some  tricks  to  cut  off  the  entail, 
And  send  them  back  to  us  all  worn  and  stale. 
Perhaps  they'll  find  our  stage,  while  they  have 

ranged 

To  some  vile,  canting  conventicle,  changed  ; 
Where,  for  the  sparks  who  once  resorted  there, 
With  their  curl'd  wigs  that  scented  all  the  air, 
They'll    see    grave    blockheads   with    short, 

greasy  hair, 
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Green  aprons,  steeple-hats,  and  collar-bands, 
Dull,  snivelling  rogues,  that  ring — not  clap 

their  hands, 
Where,  for  gay  punks  that  drew  the  shining 

crowd, 

And  misses,  that  in  vizards  laugh'd  aloud, 
They'll  hear  young  sisters  sigh,  see  matrons 

old, 
To  their  chopp'd  cheeks  their  pickled  kerchers 

hold, 
Whose  zeal  too,  might  persuade,   in  spite  to 

y°u> 

Our  flying  angels  to  augment  their  crew, 
While  Farringdon,    their  hero,   struts   about 

'em. 
And  ne'er  a  damning  critic  dares  to  flout  'em. 


OT 
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A  COIYIEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  ARTHUR  MURPHY,  ESQ. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


LOVEMORE. 

SIR  BASHFUL  CONSTANT. 

SIR  BRILLIANT  FASHION. 

WILLIAM,  Servant  to  Lovemora. 

SIDEBOARD,  Servant  to  Sir  Bashful. 

POMPEY,  a  black  Servant. 

JOHN. 


MRS.  LOVEMORE. 

The  WIDOW  BELLMOUR. 

LADY  CONSTANT. 

MUSLIN,  Maid  to  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

MIGNIONET,  Maid  to  Mrs.  Bellnr,ouri 

FURNISH,  Maid  to  Lady  Constant. 


SCENE.— London. 


PROLOGUE. 

WHEN  first  the  haughty  critic's  dreadful  rage, 

With  Gothic  fury,  over-ran  the  stage, 

Then  Prologues  rose,  and  shove  with  varied 
art, 

To  gain  the  soft  accesses  to  the  heart. 

Through   all   the  tuneful  tribe  th'  infection 
flew, 

And  each  Great  Genius — his  petition  drew  ; 

In  forma  pauperis  address'd  the  Pit, 

With  all  the  gay  antithesis  of  wit. 

Their  sacred  art  poor  poets  own'd  a  crime ; 

They  sigh'd  in  simile,  they  bow'd  in  rhyme. 

For  charity,  they  all  were  forced  to  beg  ; 

And  every  Prologue  was  "  a  wooden  leg." 
Next  these,  a  hardy,  manly  race  appear'd, 

Who  knew  no  dullness,  and  no  critics  fear'd. 

From  Nature's  store,  each  curious  tint   they 
drew, 

Then  boldly  held  the  piece  to  public  view : 

"  Lo  !  here,  exact  proportion  !  just  design  ! 

The  bold  relief!  and  the  unerring  line  ! 

Mark  in  soft  union  how  the  colours  strike  ! 

This,  Sirs,  you  will,  or  this  you  ought  to  like/' 

They  bid  defiance  to  the  foes  of  wit, 

"  Scatter'd   like  ratsbane  up  and  down  the 

Pit." 

Such  Prol  igues  were  of  yore ;— our  bard  to 
night 

Li^ains  a  false  compassion  to  excite  : 

Nor  too  secure,  your  judgment  would  oppose  ; 

He  packs  no  jury,  AND  HE  DREADS  NO  FOES. 

To  govern  here  no  party  can  expect ; 

An  audience  will  preserve  its  own  respect. 


To  catch  the  foibles  that  misguide  the  fair 
From  trifles  spiing,  and  end  in  lasting  care, 
Our  author  aims ;  nor  this  alone,  he  tries, 
But  as  fresh  objects,  and  new  manners  rise, 
He  bids  his  canvass  glow  with  various  dj  cs  ; 
Where  sense  and  folly  mix  in  dubious  strife, 
Alternate  rise,  and  struggle  into  life, 
Judge,  if  with  art,  the  mimic  strokes  he  blend; 
If  amicably,  light  and  shade  contend  ; 
The  mental  features  if  he  trace  with  skill 
See  the  Piece  first,  then  damn  it  if  you  will- 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  LOVEMORE'S 
House. 

WILLIAM  and  SIDEBOARD  discovered  at  a  Game 
of  Cards. 

Will.  A  plague  go  with  it !  I  hare  turned 
out  my  game  :  Is  forty-seven  good  ? 

Side.  Equal. 

Will.  Confound  the  cards!  tierce,  to  a 
queen  ? 

Side.  Equal. 

Will.  There  again !  ruined,  stock  and 
block  :  nothing  can  save  me.  1  don't  believe 
there  is  a  footman  in  England  plajs  with 
worse  luck  than  myself.  Four  aces  are  four 
teen. 

Side.  That's  hard,  cruel  by  Jupiter!  Acea 
against  me  every  time. 

Will.  Four  aces  are  fourteen  :  fifteen. 

Side.  There's  your  equality. 


/.] 
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Will.  Very  well  :  1  turned  out  my  point. 
Sixteen;  [Plays.]  seventeen.  [Plays. 

Enter  MUSLIN. 

Mus.  There's  a  couple  of  you,  indeed!  You 
are  so  fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that 
you  are  scarce  out  of  your  beds,  but  you  must 
imitate  them  and  their  profligate  ways.  Set 
you  up  forsooth ! 

Witl.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet,  woman,  do.  Eigh 
teen.  [Plays. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word  ! — With  your  usual 
ease,  Mr.  Coxcomb. 

Will.  Manners,  Mrs.  Muslin  :  you  see  Mr. 
Sideboard  here:  he  is  just  come  on  a  message 
from  Sir  Bashful  Constant.  Have  some  re 
spect  for  a  stranger.  Nineteen,  clubs.  [Plays. 

Mus.  It  would  become  Mr.  Sideboard  to  go 
back  with  his  answer,  and  it  would  become  you 
to  send  my  lady  word 

Will.  Command  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Muslin  : 
you'll  put  me  out.  What  shall  1  play  ? — He 
will  go  back  with  his  answer  in  good  time. 
Let  his  master  wait  till  it  suits  our  convenien- 
cy.  Nineteen,  clubs  :  where  shall  I  go  now  ? 

Mus.  Have  done  with  your  folly,  Mr.  Imper 
tinent.  My  lady  desires" to  know 

Will.  I  tell  you,  woman,  my  master  and  I 
desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  and  your 
lady.  Twenty,  diamonds.  [Plays. 

Mus.  But  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Brazen,  that  my 
lady  desires  to  know  at  what  hour  your  master 
came  home  last  night,  and  how  he  does  this 
morning. 

Will.  Ridiculous  !  Don't  disturb  us  with  that 
nonsense  now  ;  you  see  I  am  not  at  leisure.  I 
and  my  master  are  resolved  to  be  teased  no 
more  by  you  ;  and  so,  Mrs.  Go-between,  you 
may  return  as  you  came. — What  the  devil  shall 
I  play  ? — We  will'have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
1  tell  you. 

Mus.  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  ! 
But  you  shall  have  to  do  with  us,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why.  [She  snatches  the  cards  from 
him,  and  throws  them  about.] 

Will.  Death  and  fury  !  this  meddling  woman 
has  destroyed  my  whole  game.  A  man  might 
as  well  be  married,  as  be  treated  in  this 
fashion. 

Side.  I  shall  score  you  for  this,  Mr. William  : 
I  was  sure  of  the  cards,  and  that  would  have 
made  me  up. 

Will.  No,  you'll  score  nothing  for  this.  You 
win  too  much  of  me.  I  am  a  very  pretty  an 
nuity  to  you. 

Side.  Annuity,  say  you  ?  I  lose  a  fortune  to 
you  in  the  course  of  the  year.  How  could  you, 
Mrs.  Muslin,  behave  in  this  sort  to  persons  of 
our  dignity  ? 

Mus.  Decamp  with  your  dignity  ;  take  your 
answer  to  your  master  :  turn  upon  your  rogue's 
heel,  and  rid  the  house. 

Side.  I  sha'n't  dispute  with  you.  1  hate 
wrangling  :  I  leave  that  to  lawyers  and  mar 
ried  people  ;  they  have  nothing  else  to  do-  Mr. 
William,  1  shall'let  Sir  Bashful  know  that  Mr. 
Lovemore  will  be  at  home  for  him.  When  you 
come  to  our  house,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge. 
We  can  have  a  snug  party  there,  and  I  promise 
you  a  glass  of  choice  champaign  :  it  happens 
to  be  a  good  batch  ;  Sir  Bashful  gets  none  of 
it :  I  keep  it  for  my  own  friends.  Au  revoir. 

[Exit. 

Will.  [To  MUSLIN.]  You  see  what  mischief 
you  have  made. 

Mus,  Truce  with  your   foolery  ;   and  now, 


Sir,  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  my  lady  an  an 
swer  to  her  questions :  How  and  when  your 
rakehelly  master  came  home  last  night? 

Will.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs.  Muslin  ; 
you  and  my  master  will  be  the  death  of  me  at 
last.  In  the  name  of  charity  what  do  you  both 
take  me  for  ?  Whatever  appearances  may  be, 
1  am  but  of  mortal  mould  ;  nothing  superna 
tural  about  me. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word,  M<.  Powder-Puff ! 
Will.  I  have  not,  indeed  ;  and  flesh  and 
blood,  lai  me  tell  you,  can't  hold  it  always  at 
this  rate.  I  can't  oe  for  ever  a  slave  to  Mr. 
Lovemore's  eternal  frolics,  and  to  your  second 
hand  airs. 

Mus.  Second-hand  airs ! 
Will.  Yes,  second-hand  airs  ;  you  take  them 
at  your  ladies'  toilets  with  their  cast  gowns, 
and  so  you  descend  to  us  with  them. — And 
then  on  the  other  hand,  there's  my  master  . 
Because  he  chooses  to  live  upon  the  principal 
of  his  health,  and  so  run  out  his  whole  stock 
as  fast  as  he  can,  he  must  have  my  company 
with  him  in  his  devil's  dance  to  the  other 
world !  Never  at  home  till  three,  four,  five, 
six  in  the  morning. 

Mus.  Ay,  a  vile  ungrateful  man  !  always 
ranging  abroad,  and  no  regard  for  a  wife  that 
dotes  upon  him.  And  your  love  for  me  is  all 
of  a  piece.  I  hare  no  patience  with  you  both  ; 
a  couple  of  false,  perfidious,  abandoned  profli 
gates  ! 

Will.  Hey  !  where  is  your  tongue  running? 
My  master,  as  the  world  goes,  is  a  good  sort  of 
a  civil  kind  of  a  husband;  and  I,  Heaven  help 
me  !  a  poor  simpleton  of  a  constant,  amorous 
puppy,  who  bears  with  all  the  whims  of  my  lit 
tle  tyrant  here.  C^me"  and  kiss  me,  you  jade, 
come  and  kiss  me. 

Mus.  Paws  off,  Caesar.  Don't  think  to  make 
me  your  dupe.  I  know  when  you  go  with  him 
to  this  new  lady,  ti,is  Bath  acquaintance  ;  and 
1  know  you  are  as  false  as  my  master,  and  give 
all  my  dues  to  your  Mrs.  Mignionet  there. 

Will.  Hush  ;  not  a  word  of  that.  1  am  ruin 
ed,  pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  directly, 
if  you  blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  that  secret 
But  to  cnarge  me  with  falsehood  ! — injus 
tice  and  ingratitude  ! My  master,  to  be  sure, 

does  drink  an  agreeable  dish  of  tea  with  the 
widow.  He  has  been  there  every  evening  this 
month  past.  How  long  things  are  k>  be  in  this 
train,  Heaven  only  knows.  But  he  does  visit 
there,  and  I  attend  him.  I  ask  my  n;asier, 
Sir,  says  I,  what  time  will  ynu  please  to  want 
me  ?  He  fixes  the  hour,  and  1  strut  by  Mrs. 
Mignionet,  without  so  nxuch  as  tipping  her  a 
single  glance.  She  stands  watering  at  the 
mouth,  and  '  a  pretty  fellow  that,'  says  she: 
Ay,  gaze  on,  says  I,  gaze  on  :  1  know  what 
you  would  be  at :  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
me  :  but  sour  grapes,  my  dear;  and  so  home  1 
come  to  cherish  my  own  lovely  little  wanton  : 
you  know  I  do  :  and  after  toying  with  thee,  I 
fly  back  to  my  master,  later  indeed  than  he 
appoints,  but  always  too  soon  for  him.  He  is 
loath  to  part ;  he  lingers  and  dangles,  and  I 
stand  cooling  my  heel.  Oh  !  to  the  devil  1 
pitch  such  a  life. 

Mus.  Why  don't  you  strive  to  reclaim  the 
vile  man  ? 

Will.  Softly  ;  not  so  fast.  I  have  my  talent,  to 
be  sure;  yes,  I  must  acknowledge  some  talent. 
But  can  you  suppose  that  I  have  power  to  turn 
the  drift  of  his  inclinations?  Can  I  give  him  a 
new  taste,  and  lead  him  as  1  please  ?  And  to 
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whom?  To  his  wife?  Ridiculous!  A  wife 
has  no  attraction  now  ;  the  spring  of  the  pas 
sions  flies  back  ;  it  wont  do. 

Mus.  Fine  talking !  and  you  admire  your 
self  for  it,  don't  you  ?  Can  you  proceed,  Sir  ? 

Will.  I  tell  you  a  wife  is  out  of  date :  the 
time  was,  but  that's  all  over ;  a  wife  is  a  drug 
now  ;  mere  tar-water,  with  every  virtue  under 
heaven,  but  nobody  takes  it. 

Mus.  Have  done,  or  I'll  print  these  ten  nails 
upon  your  rogue's  face. 

Will.  Come  and  kiss  me,  1  say. 

Mus.  A  fiddlestick  for  your  kisses,  while 
you  encourage  your  master  to  open  rebellion 
against  the  best  of  wives. 

Will.  I  tell  you  'tis  all  her  own  fault.  Why 
does  she  not  study  to  please  him  as  you  do  me. 
Come  and  throw  your  arms  about  my  neck. 

Mus.  As  I  used  to  do,  Mr.  Impudence  ? 

Will.  Then  I  must  force  you  to  your  own 

good.     [Kisses  her.]    Pregnant  with  delight ! 

egad,  if  my  master  was  not  in  the  next  room— 

[Bell  rings. 

Mus.  Hush !  my  lady's  bell :  how  long  has 
he  been  up  ? 

Will.  He  has  been  up— [Kisses  her.]  'Sdeath ! 
you  have  set  me  all  on  fire.  [Kisses  her. 

Mus.  There,  there ;  have  done  now  ?  the 
bell  rings  again.  What  must  I  say  ?  When 
did  he  come  home  ? 

Will.  He  came  home— [Kisses  her.]— he 
came  home  at  five  this  morning  ;  damned  him 
self  for  a  blockhead  ;  [Kisses.]  went  to  bed  in 
a  surly  humour ;  was  tired  of  himself  and  every 
body  else.  [Bell  rings,  he  kisses  her.]  And  he 
is  now  in  tip-toe  spirits  with  Sir  Brilliant 
Fashion  in  that  room  yonder. 

Mus.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion?  I  wish  my  lady 
would  inind  what  he  says  to  her— You  great 
bear !  you  have  given  me  such  a  flush  in  my 
/ac£  !  [Takes  a  pocket  looking-glass.]  1  look 
pretty  well,  1  think.  There,  [Kisses  him.]  have 
done,  and  let  me  be  gone.  [Exit. 

Will.  There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrast 
ed  in  one  person.  She  has  not  dived  at  the 
bottom  of  my  master's  secrets  ;  that's  one  ^ood 
thing.  What  she  knows,  she'll  biab.  We  shall 
hear  of  this  widow  from  Bath :  but  the  plot 
lies  deeper  than  they  are  aware  of.  Inquire 
they  will ;  and  let  'em,  say  1 ;  their  answer 
will  do  'em  no  good.  '  Mr.  Lovemore  visit  the 
widow  Bellmour  ?'  We  know  '  no  such  per 
son/  That's  what  they'll  get  for  their  pains. 
Their  puzzle  will  be  greater  than  ever ;  and 
they  may  sit  down  to  chew  the  cud  of  disap 
pointed  malice Hush !  my  master  and  Sir 

Brilliant:  I'll  take  care  of  a  single  rogue,  and 
get  me  out  of  their  way.  [Exit- 

Enter  LOVEMORE  and  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

Love.  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  I  must  both 
pity  and  laugh  at  you.  Thou  are  metamor 
phosed  into  the  most  whimsical  being  ! 

Sir  Bril.  If  your  raillery  diverts  you,  go  on 
with  it.  This  is  always  the  case :  apply  for 
sober  advice,  and  your  friend  plays  you  off 
with  a  joke. 

Love.  Sober  advice !  very  far  gone  indeed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  soberly  to 
the  tribe  of  lovers.  'I  hat  eternal  absence  of 
mind  that  possesses  you  all !  There  is  no  so 
ciety  with  you.  I  was  damnable  company 
myself,  when  I  was  one  of  the  pining  herd: 
but  a  dose  of  matrimony  has  cooled  me  pretty 
handsomely ;  aud  here  conies  repetatur  haus- 
tu$. 


KEEP   HIM. 

Enter  MUSLIN. 

Mus.  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and 
begs  to  know  how  you  do  this  morning. 

Love.  [Aside  to  SIR  BRIL.]  The  novelty  of 
the  compliment  is  enlivening — It  is  the  devil 

to  be  teased  in  this  manner What  did  you 

say,  child  ? 

Mus.  My  lady  hopes  you  find  yourself  well 
this  morning. 

Love.  Ay,  your  lady — give  her  my  compli 
ments,  and  tell  her— and  tell  her  I  hope  she  is 
well,  and .  [Yawns. 

Mus.  She  begs  you  wont  think  of  going  out 
without  seeing  her. 

Love.  To  be  sure,  she  has  such  variety  every 
time  one  sees  her — my  head  aches  wofully — 
tell  your  lady — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  ;  I'll 
wait  on  her — [Yawns,]  tell  her  what  you  will. 

Mus.  A  brute  ! — I  shall  let  my  lady  know, 
Sir.  [Exit. 

Love.  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  you  see  me  an 
example  before  your  eyes.  Put  the  widow 
Bellmour  out  of  your  head,  and  let  my  lord 
Etheridge  be  the  victim  for  you. 

Sir  Bril.  Positively  no  ;  my  pride  is  picqued. 
My  lord  Etheridge  shall  find  me  a  more  formi 
dable  rival  than  he  imagines.  By  the  way, 
how  lon<£  has  the  noble  peer  been  in  England  ? 

Love.  His  motions  are  unknown  to  me — 
[Aside.]  I  don't  like  that  question. — His  lord 
ship  is  in  France,  is  not  he  ? 

Sir  Bril.  No  ;  he  is  certainly  returned.  The 
match  is  to  be  concluded  privately. — He  visits 
her  incog. 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laugh.]  Oh !  no ;  that 
can't  be  ;  my  lord  Etheridge  loves  parade.  I 
cannot  help"  laughing.  The  jealousy  of  you 
lovers  is  for  ever  conjuring  up  phantoms  to 
torment  yourselves.  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant, 
wait  for  realities ;  there  are  enough  in  life, 
and  you  may  teach  your  fancy  to  be  at  rest, 
and  give  you  no  farther  trouble. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  don't  let  your  fancy  run  away 
with  you.  What  I  tell  you,  is  the  real  truth. 

Love.  Well,  if  it  be  true,  and  if  lord  Ethe 
ridge  is  come  to  England  to  marry,  do  you  go 
to  France  not  to  marry,  and  you  will  have  the 
best  of  the  bargain. 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Will  Sir  Bashful  Constant  is  in  his  chariot 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  and  if  your  hon 
our  is  at  leisure  he  will  wait  upon  you. 

Love.  Have  not  I  sent  him  word  I  should  be 
at  home  ?  Let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  will. — 
[Exit  WILLIAM.]  Another  instance,  Sir  Bril 
liant,  to  deter  you  from  all  thoughts  of  matri 
mony. 

Sir  Bril.  Po  !  hang  him  !  he  is  no  precedent 
for  me.  A  younger  brother,  who  lived  in  mid 
dling  life,  comes  to  a  title  and  an  estate  on  the 
death  of  a  consumptive  baronet ;  marries  a 
woman  of  quality,  and  now  carries  the  primi 
tive  ideas  of  his  narrow  education  into  high 
life.  Don't  you  remember  when  he  had  cham 
bers  in  Fig-tree  court,  and  used  to  saunter  and 
lounge  away  his  time  in  Temple  coffee-houses  ? 
The  fellow  is  as  dull  as  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

Love.  But  he  is  improved  since  that  time. 

Sir  Bril.  Impossible  ;  don't  you  see  how  he 

goes  on  ?    He  knows  nothing  of  the  world  ;  if 

j  his  eyes  meet  yours,  he  blushes  up  to  his  ears, 

and  looks  suspicious,  as  if  he  imagined  you 

have  a  design  upon  him. 

Love.  I  can  explain  that  part  of  his  cliarac- 
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ter.  He  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  wit  and 
raillery,  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  being 
laughed  at  for  being  particular. 

Sir  Bril.  And  so,  fearing  to  be  ridiculous, 
he  becomes  substantially  so  every  moment. 

Love.  Even  so,  and  if  you  look  at  him,  he 
shrinks  back  from  your  observation,  casting  a 
sly,  slow,  jealous  eye,  all  round  him,  like  Miss 
Bumpkin  in  a  country  village,  awkwardly  en 
deavouring  to  conceal  what  the  increase  of  her 
shape  discovers  to  the  whole  parish. 

Sir  Bril.  And  then  his  behaviour  to  his 
lady. 

Love.  Why,  as  to  that  point,  I  don't  think 
he  hates  her.  His  fear  of  ridicule  may  be  at 
the  bottom.  He  has  strange  notions  about 
the  dignity  of  a  husband.  There  is  a  secret, 
which  he  would  fain  tell  me,  and  yet  he  is 
shy,  and  he  hints,  and  he  hesitates,  and  then 
he  retreats  back  into  himself,  and  ends  just 
where  he  began.  But  with  all  his  faulty,  he 
has  fits  of  good  nature. — There  ; — his  chariot's 
at  the  door. 

Sir  Bril.  Lady  Constant,  you  mean,  has  fits 
of  good  nature.  Have  you  made  any  progress 
there  ? 

Love.  That's  well  from  you,  who  are  the 
formidable  man  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh !  no  ;  positively,  no  pretence, 
no  colour  for  it. 

Love.  Don't  I  know  that  you  have  made  ad 
vances  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Advances !  I  pity  my  Lady  Con 
stant,  and 

Love.  Well,  that's  generous — hush !  1  hear 
him  coming.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  admire  your 
amorous  charity  of  all  things  ! 

Enter  SIR  BASHFUL  CONSTANT. 

iSVr  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty — but  you  seem  to  be  busy,  and  1  in 
trude,  perhaps. 

Love.  Oh,  by  no  means  :  walk  in,  Sir  Bash 
ful. 

Sir  Bash.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  am  glad  to  see 
"you.  [Bows  awkwardly. 

Sir  Bril.  You  do  me  honour,  Sir.  I  hope 
you  left  my  lady  well.  [Aside.]  An  absurd 
brute  ! — Lovemore,  I'll  just  step  and  pay  a 
short  visit  to  our  friend  over  the  way. 

Love.  Why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  shall  return  immediately.  I'll  be 
with  you  before  you  are  dressed.  Sir  Bash 
ful,  I  kiss  your  hand.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  I  have 
something,  Mr.  Lovemore,  that  1  want  to  ad 
vise  with  you  about. 

Love.  Have  you? 

Sir  Bash.  1  have  had  another  brush  with  my 
wife. 

Love-  1  am  sorry  for  it,  Sir  Bashful — [Aside.] 
1  am  perfectly  glad  of  it. 

Sir  Bash.  Pretty  warm  the  quarrel  was.  She 
took  it  in  a  high  tone.  Sir  Bashful,  says  she, 
I  wonder  you  will  disgrace  yourself  atthis  rate. 
You  know  my  pin-money  is  not  sufficient. 
The  mercer  and  everybody  dunning  me!  I 
can't  go  on  after  this  fashion,  says  she,  and 

the;i  something  about  her  quality. You 

know,  Mr.  Lovemore,  [Smiling:']  she  is  a  wo- 
.man  of  high  quality. 

Love.  Yes,  and  a  very  fine  woman. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no,  no ;  not  much  of  that— 
and  yet — [Looks  at  him  and  smiles.]  Do  you 
think  her  a  fine  woman  ? 


Love.  Undoubtedly  ;  where  do  you  see  any 
body  that  outshines  her  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  to  be  sure — [Smiling.]  one 
does  not  often  see  her  eclipsed.  I  think  she 
is  what  you  may  call  a  fine  woman.  She  keeps 
good  company. 

Love.  The  very  best. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes ;  your  tip-top,  none  else. 
And  yet  to  encourage  her  too  tar  were  danger 
ous.  Too  complying  a  husband  makes  but  a 
sorry  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Love.  The  world  will  talk,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Too  fast,  Mr.  Lovemore.  Their 
tongues  will  run  on,  and  one  does  not  like  to 
give  them  a  subject.  I  answered  her  stoutly  : 
Madam,  says  ij  a  fig  for  your  quality  :  I  am 
master  in  my  own  hous*e,andwho  do  you  think 
— [Winks  at LOVEMORE.]  putting  myself  in  a 
passion,  you  know — Who  do  you  think  is  to 
pay  for  your  cats,  and  your  dogs,  and  your 
monkeys,  and  your  squirrels,  and  your  gaming 
debts  ? 

Love.  How  could  you?  That  was  sharply 
said. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes  ;  I  gave  it  her.  But  for  all 
that,  I  am  main  good-natured  at  the  bottom. 

Love.  You  was  not  in  earnest  then? 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no  ;  that's  the  point :  a  man 
must  keep  up  his  own  dignity.  I'll  tell  you 
what  1  did. 

Love.  Well ;— you  did  what's  proper,  I  dare 
say. 

Sir  Bash.  I  hope  you'll  think  so. — Don't 

laugh  at  me. Come,  I  will  tell  you.  I 

went  to  her  mercer  slily  and  paid  him  the 
money.  [Smiling. 

Love.  Did  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  [Looking  alarmed.]  Was  not  it. 
right? 

Love.  It  was  elegant. 

Sir  Bash.  1  am  glad  you  approve.  I  took 
care  to  save  appearances.  One  would  not 
have  the  world  know  it. 

Love.  By  no  means. 

Sir  Bash.  It  would  make  them  think  me  too 
uxorious. 

Love.  So  it  would—  [Aside.]  I  must  en 
courage  that  notion. — While  you  live,  guard 
against  being  too  uxorious.  Though  our 
wives  deserve  "  our  fondness,"  the  world 
will  laugh  at  us  ;— and  hark  ye,  if  our  wives 
don't  deserve  it,  they'll  laugh  at  us  the 
more. 

Sir  Bash.  I  know  it.  And  so,  says  1,  Mr. 
Lute-string,  there's  your  money,  but  tell  no 
body  that  I  paid  it  slily. 

Love.  Why,  that's  doing  a  genteel  thing  by 
stratagem. — Admirably  contrived  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  think  it  was.  But  I  have  a 
deeper  secret  for  you. 

Love.  Have  you? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have. — May  I  trust  you  ? 

Love.  Now  there  you  hurt  me.  I  feel  that, 
Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  you 
are  my  friend.  1  have  great  confidence  in  you. 
You  must  know — look  ye,  Mr.  Lovemore — you 
must  know — 

Enter  MUSLIN. 

Mus.  My  lady  desires  to  know  if  you  choose 
a  dish  of  tea  this  morning. 

Love.  Po  !  ridiculous  ! — tell  your  mistress- 
go  about  your  business.  •  [Tunis  her  out. 

Sir  Bash.  I  see  how  it  is.  He  does  not  cure 
a  cherry-stone  for  his  wife. 
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impertinence  ! Well,     Sir  j 

"Sir'Bash.  He  does  not  value  her  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  [Aside. 

Love.  Well,  I  am  all  attention. 

•Sir  Bash.  It  does  not  signify.  A  foolish  af 
fair  ;  I  wont  trouble  you. 

Love.  Nay,  that's  unkind.  It  will  be  no 
trouble. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  I— I— Do  you  think 
Muslin  did  not  overhear  us? 

Love.  Not  a  syllable.     Come,  we  are  safe. 

Sir  Bash.  I  don't  know,  but— let  me  ask  you 


•Have  you  any  regard  for 
But  then, 


a  question  firsi 
your  lady  ? 

Love.  The  highest  value  for  her. 
you  know,  appearances 

Sir  Bash.  Right !— E  repose  it  with  you. — 
You  must  know,  Mr.  Lovemore,  as  I  told  you, 
]  am  at  the  bottom  very  good  natured,  and, 
though  it  may  be  thought we  are  interrup 
ted  again. 

Enter  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  I  have  paid  my  visit. 

Love.  Pshaw  .'—this  is  unlucky You  are 

as  good  as  your  word,  Sir  Brilliant. 
Sir  Bril.  Perhaps  you  have  business  ? 
Sir  Bash.  No,  no  business — [Turns  to  LOVE- 


MORE.]  there's  no  proceeding  now  —  I  was  go 
ing,  [To  SIR  BRILLIANT.]  Mr.  Lovemore,  I 


wish  you  a  good  day. 

Love.  Po  !  Pr'ythee,  you  sha'n't  leave  me 
yet. 

Sir  Bash.  I  must  ;  I  can't  stay.—  [Aside  to 
LOVEMORE.]  Another  time.  Suppose  you  call 
at  my  house  at  one  o'clock. 

Love.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so;  nobody  shall  interrupt  us. 
Mr.  Lovemore,  I  take  my  leave.  Sir  Brilliant, 
I  kiss  your  hand.  You  wont  forget,  Mr. 
Lovemore  ? 

Love.  Oh,  no  ;  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Bash.  A  good  morning.  He  is  the  only 
friend  I  have.  [Exit. 

Love.  Ha,  ha  !  you  broke  in,  in  the  most 
critical  moment.  He  was  just  going  lo  be  de 
livered  of  his  secrets  ! 

Sir  Bril.  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  could 
you  let  me. 

Love.  Nay,  no  matter.  I  shall  worm  it  out 
of  him. 

Enter  MUSLIN. 

Mtis.  My  lady,  Sir,  is  quite  impatient. 

Love.  Po  !  for  ever  teasing  !  I'll  wait  upon 
her  presently.  [Exit  MUSLIN. 

Sir  Bril.  I'll  step  and  chat  with  her  while 
you  dress.  May  I  take  the  liberty  ? 

Love.  You  know  you  may:  no  ceremony. 
How  could  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  — 
A-propos,  Sir  Brilliant,  I  want  a  word  with 
you.  Step  w  ith  me  into  the  study  fora  moment. 

Sir  Bril.  I  attend  you. 

Love.    Poor  Sir   Bashful  !  -  ha,  ha  !• 


ridiculous,  unaccountabl 
mean? 


-What    does  he 


[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment. 
MRS.  LOVEMORE  at  her  Tea-Table. 

Mrs.  Lore.  This  trash  of  tea !  I  don't  know 
why  I  drink  so  much  of  it.    Heigho !— What 


[ACT  I. 

keeps  Muslin  ?  Surely  never  was  an  unhappy 
woman  treated  with  such  cruel  indifference ; 
nay,  with  such  open,  such  undisguised  inso 
lence  of  gallantry. 

Enter  MUSLIN. 

Well,  Muslin,  have  you  seen  his  prime  minis 
ter? 

Mus.  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wil 
liam.  He  says  his  master  is  going  out,  ac 
cording  to  the  old  trade,  and  he  does  not  ex 
pect  to  see  him  again  till  to-morrow  morning. 
Mr.  Lovemore  is  now  in  the  study.  Sir  Bril 
liant  Fashion  is  with  him  :  I  heard  them  as  1 
passed  by  the  door,  laughing  as  loud  as  two 
actors  in  a  comedy. 

Mrs.  Love.  About  some  precious  mischief, 
I'll  be  sworn,  and  all  at  my  cost.  Heigho  ! 

Mus.  Dear  Ma'am,  why  chagrin  yourself 

about  a  vile  man,  that  is  not  worth no,  as  I 

hope  for  mercy,  not  worth  a  single  sigh  ? 

Mrs.  Love.   What  can  I  do,  Muslin  ? 

Mus.  Do,  Ma'am  ! — If  I  was  as  you,  I'd  do 
for  him.  If  I  could  not  cure  my  grief,  I'd  find 
some  comfort,  that's  what  1  would. 

Mrs.  Love.  Comfurt  ?  alas !  there  is  none  for 
me. 

Mus.  And  whose  fault  then?  Would  any 

body  but  you It  provokes  me  to  think 

of  it Would  any  but  you — young,  hand 
some,  with  wit,  graces,  talents, — would  any 
body,  with  so  many  accomplishments,  sit  at 
home  here,  as  melancholy  as  a  poor  servant 

out  of  place? And  all  for  what?  For  a 

husband  !  and  such  a  husband  !  What  do  you 
think  the  world  will  say  of  you,  Ma'am? 

Mrs.  Love.  1  care  not  what  they  say,  1  am 
tired  of  the  world,  and  the  world  may  be  tired 
of  me,  if  it  will.  My  troubles  are  to  myself 
only,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  bear  them. 
Who  knows  what  patience  may  do?  If  Mr. 
Lovemore  has  any  feeling  left,  my  conduct 
and  his  own  heart  may  one  day  incline  him  to 
do  me  justice. 

Mus.  But,  dear  Ma'am,  that's  waiting  for 
dead  men's  shoes.  Incline  him  to  do  you  jus 
tice  ! — What  signifies  expecting  and  expect 
ing!  Give  me  a  bird  in  the  hand.  If  all  the 
women  in  London,  who  happen  to  be  in  your 
case,  were  to  sit  down  and  die  of  the  spleen, 
what  would  become  of  the  public  places  ? 
They  might  turn  Vauxhall  to  a  hop-garden ; 
make  a  brew-house  of  Ranelagh,  and  let  both 
the  play- houses  to  a  methodist-preacher.  We 
should  not  have  the  racketting  we  have  now. 
John,  let  the  horses  be  put  to— John,  go  to  my 
Lady  Trumpabout,  and  invite  her  to  a  small 

party  of  twenty  or  thirty  card-tables. John, 

run  to  my  Lady  Catgut,  and  let  her  kuow  I'll 
wait  upon  her  ladyship  to  the  opera — John,  run 
as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  with  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Varney,  and  tell  him  it  will  be  the 
death  of  me,  it  I  have  not  a  box  for  the  new 
play.  Lord  bless  you,  Ma'am,  they  rantipole 
it  about  this  town,  with  as  unconcerned  looks, 
and  as  florid  outsides,  as  if  they  were  treated 
at  home  like  so  many  goddesses  ;  though  every 
body  knows  possession  has  ungoddessed  them 
all,  long  ago,  and  their  husbands  care  no  more 
for  them,  no,  by  Jingo,  no  more  than  they 
care  for  their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Love.  At  what  a  rate  you  run  on  ! 

Mus.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  body  run  on. 
If  every  body  thought  like  you,  Ma'am 

Mrs.  Love.  If  every  body  loved  like  me ! 
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Mus.  A  brass  thimble  for  love,  if  it  is  not  re 
turned  by  love.  What  the  deuce  is  here  to 
do  ?  Love  for  love  is  something ;  but  to  love 
alone,  where's  the  good  of  that?  Shall  I  go 
and  fix  my  heart  upon  a  man,  who  shall  despise 
me  for  that  very  reason  ?  And  uy,  says  he, 
4  Poor  fool !  I  see  she  adores  me.  The  woman 
is  well  enough,  only  she  has  one  inconvenient 
circumstance  about  her  ;  I  am  married  to  her, 
and  marriage  is  the  devil.' 

Mrs.  Love.   Will  you  have  done  ? 

Mus.  I  have  not  half  done,  Ma'am.  And 
when  the  vile  man  goes  a  roguing,  he  smiles 
impudently  in  your  lace,  '  and  I  am  going  to 
the  chocolate-house,  my  dear  ;  amuse  yourself 
in  the  mean  time,  my  love.'  Fy  upon  'em  ! 
I  know  'em  all.  Give  me  a  husband  that  will 
enlarge  the  circle  of  my  innocent  pleasures  : 
but  a  husband  now  a-days  is  no  such  thing. 
A  husband  now  is  nothing  but  a  scare-crow, 
to  show  you  the  fruit,  but  touch  it  if  you  dare. 
The  devil's  in  'em,  the  Lord  forgive  me  for 
swearing.  A  husband  is  a  mere  bugbear,  a 
snap-dragon,  a  monster  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  one 
make  him  so,  then  he  is  a  monster  indeed  ;  and 
if  one  do  not  make  him  so,  then  he  behaves 
like  a  monster ;  and  of  the  two  evils,  by  my 

troth But  here,  Ma'am,  here  comes  one 

who  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  Here  comes  Sir 
Brilliant:  ask  his  advice,  Ma'am. 

Mr*.  Love.  His  advice  ? Ask  advice  of 

the  man  who  has  estranged  Mr.  Lovemore 's 
affections  from  me  ? 

Mus.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow,  1  think  Sir 
Brilliant  a  very  pretty  gentleman.  He  is  the 
very  pink  of  the  fashion.  He  dresses  fashion 
ably,  lives  fashionably,  wins  your  money  fash 
ionably,  loses  his  own  fashionably,  and  does 
every  thing  fashionably,  and  then  he  looks  so 
lively,  and  so  much  to  say,  and  so  never  at  a 
loss  ! but  here  comes. 

Enter  Sir  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  my  dear  Ma'am, 
always  in  a  vis-a-vis  party  with  your  suivante  ? 
-—Afford  me  your  pardon,  if  I  say  this  does  a 
little  wear  the  appearance  of  being  out  of  hu 
mour  with  the  world. 

Mrs.  Love.  Far  from  it,  Sir  Brilliant.  We 
were  engaged  in  your  panegyric. 

Sir  Bril.  My  panegyric  !  Then  am  I  come 
most  a-propos  to  give  the  portrait  a  few  finish 
ing  touches.  Mr.  Lovemore,  as  soon  as  he  is 
dressed,  will  wait  upon  you  :  in  the  mean  time 
I  can  help  you  to  some  anecdotes,  which  will 
enable  you  to  colour  your  canvass  a  little 
higher. 

Mrs.  Love.  Among  these  anecdotes,  I  hope 
you  will  not  omit  the  bright  exploit  of  seduc 
ing  Mr.  Lovemore  from  all  domestic  happiness. 
[She  makes  a  sign  to  MUSLIN  to  go. 

Sir  Bril.  £  Madam  ? — Let  me  perish  if  ever — 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh  !  Sir,  1  can  make  my  obser 
vations. 

Sir  Bril.  May  fortune  eternally  forsake  me, 
and  beauty  frown  on  me,  if  I  am  conscious  of 
any  plot  upon  earth. 

Mrs.  Love.  Don't  assert  too  strongly,  Sir 
Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  May  I  never  throw  a  winning  cast — 

Mr*.  Love.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  Sir. 

Sir  Bril.  May  I  lose  the  next  sweepstakes, 
if  I  have  ever,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  been 
accessary  to  his  infidelity.  I  alienate  the  af 
fections  of  Mr.  Lovemore  !  Consider,  Madam, 
how  would  this  tell  in  Westminster  Hall  ?  Sir 


Brilliant  Fashion,  what  say  yon,  guilty  of  this 
indictment,  or  not  guilty  ?  Not  guilty,  poss. 
Thus  issue  is  joined.  You  enter  the  court ;  but, 
my  dear  Madam,  veil  those  graces  that  adorn 
your  person  ;  abate  the  fire  of  those  charms  : 
so  much  beauty  will  corrupt  the  judges  :  give 
me  a  fair  trial. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  thus  you  think  to  laugh  it 
away. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  hear  me  out.  You  appear  in 
court :  you  charge  the  whole  upon  me,  with 
out  a  syllable  as  to  the  how,  when,  and  where . 
no  proof  positive  ;  the  prosecution  ends,  and 
I  begin  my  defence. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  by  playing  these  false  col 
ours  you  think  1  am  to  be  amused  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I  am  now 
upon  my  defence.  Only  hear. — You  will  please 
to  consider,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  Mr. 
Lovemore  is  not  a  minor,  nor  I  bis  guardian : 
He  loves  gayety,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment :  is 
it  my  fault  ?  He  is  possessed  of  talents,  and  a 
taste  for  pleasure,  which  he  knows  how  to 
gratify  :  can  I  restrain  him  ?  He  knows  the 
world,  makes  the  most  of  life,  and  plucks  the 
fruit  that  grows  around  him  :  am  I  to  blame  ? 
This  is  the  whole  affair.— How  say  you,  Gen 
tlemen  of  the  Jury  ? — Not  guilty.  There  you 
see  how  it  is.  I  have  cleared  myself. 

Mrs.  Love.  Brisk,  lively,  and  like  yourself, 
Sir  Brilliant  !  But  if  you  can  imagine  this 
bantering  way — 

Sir  Bril.  Acquitted  by  my  country,  Ma'am  ; 
fairly  acquitted. 

Mrs.  Love.  After  the  very  edifying  counsel 
which  you  give  to  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  loose 
strain  is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  And,  Sir, 
your  late  project— 

Sir  Bril.  My  late  project  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Your  late  project,  Sir.  Not  con 
tent  with  leading  Mr.  Lovemore,  into  a  thou 
sand  scenes  of  dissipation,  you  have  introduced 
him  lately  to  your  Mrs.  Bellmour.  You  un 
derstand  me,  Sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Ma'am,  he  does  not  so  much  as 
know  the  widow  Bellmour. 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  Sir  Brilliant,  have  a  care  : 
justify  it  if  you  can,  or  give  it  a  turn  of  wit. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  hazard  yourself  too 
far. 

Sir  Bril.  Falsehood  I  disdain,  Madam  ;  and 
I,  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  declare  that  Mr.  Love- 
more  is  not  acquainted  with  the  widow  Bell 
mour.  And  it  he  was,  what  then;  Do  you 
know  the  lady  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  know  her,  Sir  ?  A  person  of 
that  character  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Oh  ! — I  see  you  don't  know  her ; 
but  I  will  let  you  into  her  history. — Pray  be 
seated — you  shall  know  her  whole  history, 
and  then  judge  for  yourself.  The  widow 
Bellmour,  Madam — 

Love.  [Within.]  William,  are  the  horses  put 
to? 

Sir  Bril.  We  are  interrupted. 

Enter  LOVEMORE. 

Love.  Very  well  :  let  the  carriage  be  brought 
round  directly. — How  do  you  do,  my  dear?— 
Sir  Brilliant,  I  beg  your  pardon. — My  love, 
you  don't  answer  me  :  how  do  you  dp  this 
morning  ?  [With  an  air  of  cold  civility. 

Mrs.  Love.  A  little  indisposed  in  mind  :  but 
indisposition  of  the  mind  is  of  no  consequence  : 
nobody  pities  it. 

Love.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Lovemoro. 
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Indisposition  of  the  mind— Sir  Brilliant,  that's       Love.  The  same  :  Entire  Butt,  I  think,  was 
a  mighty  pretty  ring  on  your  finger.  the  name  of  his  borough.  Can  1  set  you  down  ? 

Sir  Bril.  A  bauble  :  will  you  look  at  it  ?  Sir  Bril.  No  ;    my  carriage  waits.     1  shall 

[Gives  the  ring,    rattle  halt  the  town  over  presently. 

Mrs.  Love.  Though  I  have  but  lew  obliga-  Love.  As  you  will.  Sir  Brilliant  will  enter- 
tions  to  Sir  Brilliant,  I  suppose  I  am  to  ascribe  tain  you,  Ma'am.  An  revoir,  my  love.— Sit 
to  him  the  favour  of  this  visit,  Mr.  Lovemore.  Brilliant,  yours — Who  wails  there  ? 

Love.    [Looking  at  the  ring  and  laughing.]  ,  [Exit,  singing. 

Now  there   you  wrong  me.— Your  inquiries  '     Sir  Bril.   Bon  voyage. — You   see,  Madai», 
about  my  health  have  been  very  obliging  this    that  I  don't  deprive  you  of  his  company, 
morning,  and  1  came  to  return  the  compliment  (     Mrs.  Love.  Your  influence  is  now  unneces- 
before  I  go  out.— It  is  set  very  neatly.  j  sary.     It  is  grown  habitual  to  him:  he  will 

[Gives  back  the  ring,    drive  to  your  Mrs.  Bellmour,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Love.  Are  you  going  out,  Sir?  Sir  Bril.  A-propos ;  that  brings  us  back  __ 

Love.  A  matter  of  business— How  I  do  hate  the  little  history  I  was  going  to  give  you  of 
business  !— But  business,  [Examining  his  that  lady.  What  is  your  charge  against  her? 
ruffles.]— business  must  be  done.— Pray  is  there  That  she  is  amiable  ?  Granted.  Young,  gay, 
any  news  ?— Any  news,  my  dear  ?  rich,  handsome,  with  enchanting  talents,  it  is 

Mrs.  Love.  It  would  be  news  to  me,  Sir,  if  no  wonder  all  the  pretty  fellows  are  on  their 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  knees  to  her.  Her  manner  so  entertaining! 
whether  I  may  expect  the  favour  of  your  com-  that  quickness  of  transition  from  one  thing  to 
pany  at  dinner  to-day.  another  !  that  round  of  variety  ;  and  every 

Love.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  an-  new  attitude  does  so  become  her ;  and  she  has 
swer  such  a  question,  for  I  can  give  no  direct  such  a  feeling  heart,  and,  with  an  air  of  giddi- 
answer  to  it. — I  am  the  slave  of  events  ;  just  ness,  so  nice  a  conduct! 

as  things  happen ;  perhaps  I  may,  perhaps  j      Mrs.  Love.  Mighty  well,  Sir :  she  is  a  very 
not.    But  don't  let  me  be  of  any  inconvenience    vestal.     Finish  your  portrait.     A  vestal  from 

to  you.    Is  it  material  where  a  body  eats  ? —  '.  your  school  of  painting  must  be  a  curiosity. 

Have  you  heard  what  happened  to  me  ?  j  But  how  comes  it,  Sir,  if  she  is  this  wonder, 


[Aside  to  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  When  and  where? 

Love.  A  word  in  your  ear — with  your  per 
mission,  Ma'am? 

Mrs.  Love.  That  cold,  contemptuous  civili 
ty,  Mr.  Lovemore 

Love.  Po !  pr'ythee  now,  how  can  you? — 
that  is  very  peevish,  and  very  ill-natured — 
[Turning  to  SIR  BRIL.]  I  lost  every  thing  1 
played  for  after  you  went.  The  foreigner  and 
he  understand  one  another. — I  beg  your  par 
don,  Mrs.  Lovemore:  it  was  only  about  an 
affair  at  the  opera. 

Mrs.  Love.  The  opera,  or  any  thing,  is  more 
agreeable  than  my  company. 

Love,  Now  there  again  you  wrong  me. — 
VTo  SIR  BRILLIANT.]  We  dine  at  the  St.  Al- 
ban's.— How  can  you,  Mrs.  Lovemore  ?  I  make 
it  a  point  not  to  incommode  you.  You  possi 
bly  may  have  some  private  party  ;  and  it  would 
be  impolite  in  me  to  obstruct  your  schemes  of 
pleasure.  Would  not  it,  Sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  Bril.   Oh  !—  Gothic  to  the  last  degree  ! 

Love.  Very   true;  vulgar  and  mechanic!— 


that  your  honourable  proposals  are  at  an  end 
there  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Compulsion,  Ma'am  :  it  is  not  vol 
untary.   My  lord  Ether  id  $ 


[Both  stand  laughing.'] 

Mrs.  Love.  Go  on  ;  make  sport  for  yourselves, 
gentlemen. 

.  Love.  Ho  !  ho !  ho !  I  am  sore  with  laugh 
ing.— if  you,  Madam,  have  arranged  an  agree 
able  party,  for  me  to  be  present,  it  would  look 
as  if  we  lived  together  like  Sir  Bashful  Con 
stant  and  his  lady;  who  are  always,  like  two 
game  cocks,  ready  armed  to  goad  and  spur 
one  another,  Hey  !  Sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  Bril    Oh!    the  very  thing:  or  like  Sir 


wife  under  the  arm  in  the  public  rooms!1  and 

come  along  home,  I  tell  you.' 

Love.  Exactly  so.  [Both  continue  laughing.} 
Odds  my  life;  I  shall  be  beyond  my  time. 
[Looks  at  his  watch.]  Any  commands -into  the 
city,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  Love.  Commands  ! — no,  Sir,  I  have  no 
commands. 

p/'0^.Iia.^e.  an  appointment  at  my  bank 
er  s  ;  tsir  Brilliant,  you  know  old  Discount? 

<3*rUrjl.  He  that  was  in  parliament,  and 
had  the  large  contract? 


I  thought  he  was  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  his 
lordship  is  with  her  every  evening.  I  can 
scarce  gain  admittance;  and  so  all  that  re 
mains  for  me,  is  to  do  justice  to  the  lady,  and 
console  myself  in  the  be.st  way  I  can  tor  the 
insufficiency  of  my  pretensions. 

Mrs.  Love.  Am  I  to  believe  all  this? 

Sir  Bril.  May  the  first  woman  I  pay  my  ad 
dresses  to,  strike  me  to  the  centre  with  a  su 
percilious  eye-brow,  if  every  syllable  is  not 
minutely  true.— So  that  you  see  1  am  not  the 
cause  of  your  inquietude. — There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  person,  who  more  earnestly  aspires  to 
prove  the  tender  esteem  he  bears  you. — 1  have 
long  panted  for  an  opportunity — by  all  that's 

soft  she  listens  to  me  !  [Aside.] 1  have  long 

panted,  Ma'am,  for  a  tender  moment  like  this— 
Mrs.  Love.  [Looks  gravely  at  him.]  Sir  ! 

Sir  Bril.  I  have  panted  with  all  the  ardour, 
which  charms  like  yours  must  kindle  in  every 
heart  !- 

Mrs.  Love.  [Walks  away.]  This  liberty, 
Sir — 

Sir  Bril.  Consider,  Madam  :  we  have  both 
cause  of  discontent ;  both  disappointed;  both 
crossed  in  love ;  and  the  least  we  can  do  is 
both  to  join,  and  sweeten  each  other's  cares. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  your  friend,  Sir,  who  has 
just  left  you — 

Sir  Bril.  He,  Madam,  for  a  long  time — I 
have  seen  it,  with  vexation  seen  it — yes,  he  has 
long  been  false  to  honour,  love,  and  you. 

Mrs.  Love.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  have  done.     You 


I  take  my  wrongs  too  much  to  heart,  Sir. 
beyond  my  time^       Sir  Bril.  Those  eyes  that  tell  us  "what  "the 


[Kings  a  bell. 


sun  is  made  of,  those  hills 


f  driven  snow- 
w  er  there  1 


Mrs.  Love.  Will  nobody 

Enter  MUSLIN. 

Sir  Bril.  Madam,  I  desist:  when  you  are  ;n 
better  humour,  recollect  what  1  have  said. 
Your  adorer  takes  his  leave.  Sir  Brilliant, 
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mind  your  hits,  and  her  strait-laced  virtue  will  !  Yes,  yes,  I  did  ;  I  am  right.    The  carriage  is 
surrender  at  last.    Madam—  [just  now  driving  away.     Who  answers  there? 

[Bows  respectfully;  Exit.  <  Sideboard;    step  hither,  Sideboard.    I  must 
Mus.  As   I  live  and  breathe,  Ma'am,  if  I  i  know  who  it  is  :  my  wife  keeps  the  best  corn- 
was  you,  I  would  not  fluster  myself  about  it.      pany  in  England.     Hold,  I   must  be  wary. 


rnm  jruu,  J.   vvuuiu  uui  AIUOIC 

Mrs.  Love.  About  what? 

Mus.  What  signifies  miacing  the  matter?  1 
heard  it  all. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  did  ?  Did  you  ? 

[Looks  angrily. 

Mus.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love.  Impertinence !  [Walks  about.] 
Oh !  Mr,.  Loremore  ! — To  make  his  character 
public,  and  render  him  the  topic  of  every  tea- 
table  throughout  this  town.  I  must  avoid 
that. 

Mus.  What  the  deuce  is  here  to  do  ? — An 
unmannerly  thing,  for  to  go  for  to  huff  me  in 
this  manner !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Love.  That  would  only  widen  the 
breach,  and  instead  of  neglect,  might  call 
forth  resentment,  and  settle  at  last  into  a  fixed 
aversion :  lawyers,  parting,  and  a  separate 
maintenance  ! — What  must  be  done  ? 

Mus.  What  is  she  thinking  of  now? — A 
sulky  thing  not  to  be  more  familiar  with  such 
a  friend  as  I  am.  [Aside.] — Did  you  speak  to 
me,  Ma'am? 

Mrs.  Love.  It  may  succeed ;  suppose  I  try 
it.  Muslin. 

Mus.  Ma'am.  [Running  toh.r. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  heard  Sir  Brilliant  say,  that 
Mr.  Lovemore  is  not  acquainted  with  the  wi 
dow? 

Mus.  Lard,  Ma'am,  he's  as  full  of  tricks  as 
a  French  milliner.  I  know  he  does  visit  there  : 
I  know  it  from  William.  I'll  be  hanged  in  my 
own  garters,  if  he  does  not. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Let  my 
chair  be  got  ready. 

Mus.  Your  chair,  Ma'am ! — are  you  a  going- 
out? 

Mrs.  Love.  Let  me  hear  no  more  questions  : 
do  as  I  order  you.  [Exit. 

Mus.  Which  way  is  the  wind  now  ?  No  mat 
ter  ;  she  does  not  know  what  she'd  be  at.  If 
she  would  but  take  my  advice, — go  abroad, 
visit  everywhere,  see  the  world,  throw  open 
her  doors,  give  balls,  assemblies,  concerts ; 
sing,  dance,  dress,  spend  all  her  money,  run 
in  debt,  ruin  her  husband ;  there  would  be 
some  sense  in  that :  the  man  would  stay  at 
home  then  to  quarrel  with  her.  She  would 
have  enough  of  his  company.  But  no  ;  mope, 
mope,  for  ever:  heigho  !  tease,  tease;  Mus 
lin,  step  to  William;  where's  his  master? 
When  did  become  home?  How  long  has  he 

been  up  ?    A  fine  life,  truly. 1  love  to  be  in 

the  fashion,  for  my  part.  Bless  me,  1  had  like 
to  have  forgot.  Mrs.  Marmalet  comes  to  my 
rout  to-night.  She  might  as  well  stay  away  : 
she  is  nothing  but  mere  lumber.  The  formal 
thing  wont  play  higher  than  shilling  whist. 
How  the  devil  does  she  think  I  can  make  a 
shilling  party  for  her !  There  is  no  such  a  thing 
now-a-days  :  nobody  plays  shilling  whist  now, 
unless  1  was  to  invite  the  trades-people :  but 
I  sha'n't  let  myself  down  for  Madam  Manila- 
let,  that  I  promise  her.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  SIR  BASHFUL 
CONSTANT'S. 

Enter  SIR  BASHFUL. 
Sir  Bash.  Did  not  I  hear  a  rap  at  the  door  ? 


Servants  love  to  pry  into  their  master's  se 
cret. 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 

Whose  carriage  was  that  at  the  door? 

Side.  The  Dutchess  of  Hurricane,  your  hon 
our. 

Sir  Bash.  The  Dutchess  of  Hurricane  ? 
[Walks  aside,  and  smiles.]  A  woman  of  great 
rank ! — what  did  she  want  ? 

Side.  She  has  left  this  card  for  my  lady. 

Sir  Bash.  A  card  ?  Let  me  see  it.      [Reads. 

The  Dutchess  of  Hurricane  presents  compli 
ments  to  Lady  Constant.  She  has  left  the  hounds 
and  the  foxes,  and  the  brutes  that  gallop  after 
them,  to  their  own  dear  society  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  Her  Grace  keeps  Wednesdays  at  Hur 
ricane  House  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Make  me  thankful,  here's  a  card  from  a 
Dutchess ! — What  have  you  there? 

Side.  A  parcel  of  cards,  that  have  been  left 
here  this  morning. 

Sir  Bash.  All  these  in  one  morning?  [Looks 
at  them.]  Why,  I  may  as  well  keep  an  inn  ; 
may  as  well  keep  the  Coach  and  Horses  in 
Piccadilly.  [Reads  fast.]  Lady  Riot— Mrs.  All- 
night — The  Dutchess  of  Carmine — look  ye  there, 
another  Dutchess!  Lady  Basset — LordPleurisie 
— the  Countess  of  Ratifie — Sir  Richard  Lungs — 
Lord  Laudanum — Sir  Charles  Valerian — Lady 
Hectick—Lady  Mary  Grabble — I  can't  bear  all 
this,  Sideboard.  [Aside  and  smiling.]  I  can't 
bear  the  pleasure  of  it :  all  people  of  tip-top 
condition  to  visit  my  wife  ? 

Enter  FURNISH. 

What's  the  matter,  Furnish  ? 

Fur.  The  matter,  Sir? — Nothing's  the  mat 
ter. 

Sir  Bash.  What  are  you  about  ?— Where  are 
you  going  ?  What  have  you  to  do  now  ? 

Fur.  Only  to  tell  the  chairmen  they  must 
take  Black  George  with  his  flambeau,  with 
them  this  evening,  and  carry  the  chair  to  pay 
visits  for  my  lady. 

Sir  Bash.  An  empty  chair  to  pay  visits  !— 
what  polite  ways  people  of  fashion  have  got 
of  being  intimate  with  each  other — [Aside.] 
Absurd  as  it  is,  I  arn  glad  to  see  my  wife  keep 
pace  with  the  best  of  them.  I  laugh  at  it,  and 
yet  I  like  it. — Wounds  !  I  shall  be  found  out 
by  my  servants.  I  tell  you,  Sideboard,  and 
you,  Mrs.  Busy  Body,  thatyour  mistress  leads 
a  life  of  noise  and  hurry,  and  cards  and  dice, 
and  vanity  and  nonsense,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  bear  it  no  longer.  Don't  I  hear  her  com 
ing? 

Fur.  My  lady  is  coming,  Sir. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside  and  smiling.]  She  looks 
charmingly.— Now  I'll  tell  her  roundly,  a 
piece  of  mind.  You  shall  see  who  commands 
in  this  house. 

Enter  LADY  CONSTANT. 

Sir  Bash.   [Steals  a  look.]   I   could. almost 
give  up  the   point  when  I  look  at  her.— So 
Madam,  I   have  had  my  house  full  of  duns 
again  to-day. 
6U 
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[ACT  If. 


to  call  so 


Lady  Cons.   Obliging  creatures, 
often.     What  did  they  want  ? 

Sir  Bash.  What!— what  should  they  want 
but  money? 

Lady  Cons.  And  you  paid  them,  I  suppose  ? 

Sir  Bash.  You  suppose !— 'Sdeath,  Madam, 
what. do  you  take  me  for? 

Lady  Cons.  I  took  you  for  a  husband :  my 
brother  prescribed  you.  But  his  prescription 
has  done  me  no  good. 

Sir  JBash.  Nor  me,  either :  I  have  had  a  bit 
ter  pill  of  it. 

Lady  Cons.  But  the  pill  was  gilded  for  you. 
My  fortune,  I  take  it,  has  paid  off  the  old  fa 
mily  mortgage  on  your  estate. 

Sir  JBash.  And  at  the  rate  you  go  on 
mortgage  will  swallow  up  my  estate, 
you  are  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Lady  Cons.  That  is,  as  you  keep  the  account. 

Sir'Bash.  And  my  accounts  will  show  it — 
Day  after  day  nothing  but  extravagance  to 
gratify  your  vanity.  Did  not  I  go  into  parlia 
ment  to  please  you  ?  Did  not  I  go  down  to  the 


a  new 

I  see 


life  a  more  ridiculous  sight  than  the  person 
who  guards  with  imaginary  wisdom,  against 
one  giant  vice,  and  leaves  himself  open  to  a 
million  of  absurdities. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  I  am  nothing  to  her  in 
argument— she  has  a  tongue  that  can  reason 
me  out  of  my  senses.— I  could  almost  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth.— You 
know,  my  Lady  Constant,  that  when  you  want 

any  thing  in  reason 

Lady  Cons.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  live  with  de 
cency  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  keep  the  com- 

ly  my  rank  and  education  have  entitled  me 
to  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  conform  to  the 
modes  of  life,  when  your  fortune  can  so  well 
afford  it?1 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside. j  She  is  a  very  reasonable 
woman,  and  1  wish  1  had  but  half  her  sense. 
— You  know  I  am  good  natured  in  the  main, 
and  if  a  sum  of  money  within  a  moderate  com 


pass—If  a  brace  of  hundreds- 
should  not  I   make  it    hree  ?— 


why 
know   that 


you  have  contracted  habits  of  life,  and  [In  a 


Borough  of  Smoke-and-Sot,   and  get  drunk  |  softened  tone.]  habit,  I  know,  is  not  easily  con- 
there  for  a  whole  month  together  ?    Did  not  I    quered  :    and    if    three    [Smiling.]    hundred 


nation 
me. 


get  mobbed  at  the  George  arid  Vulture  ?  and 
pelted  and  horsewhipped  the  day  before  the 
election  ?  And  was  not  I  obliged  to  steal  out 
of  the  town  in  a  rabbit-cart?  And  all  this  to 
be  somebody,  as  you  call  it  ?  Did  not  I  stand 
up  in  the  House  to  make  a  speech  to  show 
what  an  orator  you  had  married?  And  did 
not  1  expose  myself  ?  Did  I  know  whether  I 
stood  upon  my  head  or  my  heels  for  half  an 
hour  together?  And  did  not  a  great  man  from 
the  Treasury-bench  tell  me  never  to  speak 
again  ? 

Lady  Cons.  And  why  not  take  his  advice  ? 

Sir  Bash.  What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  had  I  to  do  in  parliament  ?  My  country  ' 
what's  my  country  to  me  ?  The  debts  of  the 
—  i:-i,  and  your  gaming  debts  are  nothing  to 
I  must  help  to  pay  both,  must  I  ?  I  can 
vote  against  taxes,  and  I  can  advertise  in  the 
Gazette  to  secure  me  from  your  extravagance. 
I  have  not  lived  in  the  Temple  for  nothing. 

Fur.  He  slept  there,  and  calls  it  studying 
the  law. 

Sir  Bash.  Hold  you  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Pert ; 
leave  the  room.  Go  both  about  your  business. 
[Exeunt  FURNISH  and  SIDEBOARD. 
[Aside.]  I  have  kept  it  up  before  my  servants. 
[Looks  at  LADY  CONSTANT.]  She  is  a  line  wo 
man,  after  all. 

Lady  Cons.  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of 
this  usage,  Sir  ?  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made 
unhappy  by  your  humours  ?  <t 

Sir  Bash.  Humours!  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  in  the  fine  lady's  dictionary,  are  to 
be  called  humours  ? 

Lady  Cons.  And  your  humours  are  now 
grown  insupportable. 

Sir  Bash.  Your  profusion  is  insupportable. 
At  the  rate  you  go  on,  how  am  I  to  find  money 
lor  my  next  election?— If  you  would'but  talk 
this  matter  over  coolly— She  talks  like  an  an 
gel,  and  1  wish  I  could  say  [Aside.]  the  same 
of  myself.— What  will  the  world  think  ?— Only 
command  your  temper— what  will  they  think, 
if  1  am  seen  to  encourage  your  way  of  life? 

Lady  Cons.  Amuse  yourself  that  way,  Sir. 
Avoid  one  error  and  run  into  the  opposite  ex 
treme. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  There  ;  a  translation  from 
Horace  !    I)um  vitant  stulti  vitia—She  is  a  no 
table  woman. 
Lady  Cons.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  in 


pounds  will  prevent  disputes,  why  [Smiling.] 
as  to  the  matter  of  three  hundred  pounds 

Enter  FURNISH,  with  a  Band-box. 

Fur.  Your  ladyship's  things  from  the  milli 
ner's. 

Sir  Bash.  Death  and  fury  !  this  woman  has 
overheard  me.  Three  hundred  pounds,  Ma 
dam  !  [In  a  violent  passion.]  let  me  tell  you 
that  three  hundred  pounds — what  right  have 
you  to  shovel  away  three  hundred  pounds  ? 

Lady  Cons.  Why  does  the  man  liy  out  into 
such  ajpassion  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  allow  no  such  doings  in  my 
house.  Don't  1  often  come  when  my  hall  is 
besieged  with  a  parcel  of  powder  monkey  ser 
vants  ?  And  did  not  I  the  other  day,  before  I 
could  get  into  my  own  doors,  entangle  myself 
among  the  chairmen's  poles,  and  was  not  I 
confined  there  like  a  man  in  the  stocks  ? 

Lady  Cons.  Why  would  you  be  so  awkward  ? 

Sir  Bash.  An  eternal  scene  of  routs  and' 
drums.  Have  not  I  seen  you  put  the  fee  sim 
ple  of  a  score  of  my  best  acres  upon  a  single 
card?  And  have  not  I. muttered  to  myself, 
'  if  that  woman  was  as  much  in  love  with  me 
as  she  is  with  Pam,  what  an  excellent  wife 
she  would  make,' 

Lady  Cons.  Pam  is  very  obliging  :  why 
wont  you  strive  to  be  as  agreeable  ? 

Sir  Bash.  'Sdeath,  Madam,  you  are  so  fond 
of  play,  that  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  my 
next  child  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a  pair 
of  royal  aces. 

Fur.  I  am  sure  you  deserve  to  be  marked  on 
the  forehead  with  a  pair  of— 

Sir  Bash.  Malapert  hussy  !  do  you  meddle? 


Begone  this  moment. 


[Exit  FURNISH. 


Lady  Cons.  Fy  upon  it,  Sir  Bashful?     I  am 


tired  of  blushing  for  you 

Sir  Bash.  1  am  afraid  I 
she  is  ashamed  of  me. 


have  gone  too  far  : 
[Aside. 


Lady  Cons.  You  agreed  to  a  separation  the 
other  day,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  to 
execute  articles,  and  make  an  end  of  all  this 
disquiet. 

Sir  Bash.  A  separate  maintenance  will  go 
but  a  little  way  to  answer  the  bawling  of  milli 
ners,  mercers,  jewellers,  and  gaming  debts. 

Lady  Cons.  It  will  purchase  content,  arxJ  no 
thing  can  obtain  that  under  your  roof. 


SCENE  II.] 
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Sir  Bash.  [ Aside,']  I  have  shot  my  bolt  too 
far — I  fancy,  my  lady  Constant,  that  you  don't 
know  me.  We  might  explain  matters,  and — 
'sdeath,  [Aside.]  I  am  going  to  blab— I  say, 
Madam,  if  you  understood  me  rightly— as  to 
the  authority  of  a  husband,  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  brought  to  give  it  up,  in  part  at  least ;  and 
if  nobody  was  the  wiser,  1  might  connive — 
Po  !  confusion  !  interrupted  again  by  that— 

Enter  FURNISH. 

Fur.  A  servant  from  Mrs.  Lovemore,  Ma 
dam,  to  know — 

Sir  Bash.  The  authority  of  a  husband  I  never 
will  give  up. 

Lady  Cons.  A  storm,  a  whirlwind  is  fitter  to 
converse  with. 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  storm  like  a  whirlwind  in 
my  own  house.  I  have  done,  Madam  :  you  are 
an  ungovernable  woman—  [Aside,  and  smiling.] 
She  is  a  charming  woman,  and  if  nobody  saw 
it,  I  would  let  her  govern  me  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Cons.  Did  any  body  ever  see  such  be 
haviour  ? 

Fur.  Never  ;  and  how  your  ladyship  bears 
it,  1  can't  tell. 

Lady  Cons.  That  it  should  be  my  fate  to  be 
married  to  such  a  quicksand  !  What  does  Mrs. 
Lovemore  say .' 

Fur.  If  your  ladyship  will  be  at  home,  she 
intends  to  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
upon  you. 

Lady  Cons.  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  at  home. 
Upon  recollection,  I  want  to  see  her.  Let  the 
servant  wait :  I'll  write  an  answer.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment. 
Enter  Sir  BASHFUL  and  LOVEMORE. 

Sir  Bash.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Lovemore,  walk  in. 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  This  is  kind. 

Love.  I  am  ready,  you  see,  to  attend  the  call 
of  friendship. 

Sir  Basji.  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  are  a  friend 
indeed. 

Love.  You  do  me  honour,  Sir  Bashful.  And 
your  lady,  how  does  she  do  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Perfectly  well:  in  great  spirits. 
[Smiling  at  LOVEMORE.]  I  never  saw  her  look 
better :  but  we  have  had  t'other  skirmish  since 
I  saw  you. 

Love.  Another? 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  another  ;  and  I  did  not  bale 
her  an  ace.  She  is  a  rare  one  to  argue.  She 
is  fit  to  discuss  a  point  with  any  man.  Nobody 
like  her.  Wit  at  will.  1  thought  I  managed 
the  dispute,  and  that  I  should  soon  have  had 
her  at  what  you  call  a  non-plus.  But  no,  no  ; 
no  such  a  thing  ;  she  can  give  you  a  sharp 
turn  in  a  moment. 

Love.  Ay  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Give  her  her  due,  I  am  nothing  to 
her.  I  thought  I  had  her  fast,  but  she  went 
round  me  quick  as  lightning  ;  and  would  you 
believe  it  ?  [Looks  highly  pleased.]  She  did  not 
leave  me  a  word  to  say. 

Love.  Well !  that  was  hard  upon  you. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  not  hard  at  all.  Those  little 
victories  I  don't  mind.  You  know  1  told  you 
1  had  something  for  your  private  ear.  Have 
you  observed  nothing  odd  and  singular  in  me? 

Love.  Not  in  the  least.    In  the  whole  circle 
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of  my  acquaintance  I  know  nobody  so  little 
tinged  with  oddity. 

Sir  Bash.  What,  have  you  seen  nothing? 
[Laughs.]  Have  you  remarked  nothing  parti 
cular  in  regard  to  my  wife  ? 

Love.  Why,  you  don't  live  happy  with  her  : 
but  that  is  not  a  singular  case. 

Sir  Bash.  But  I  tell  you — this  must  be  in 
confidence — I  anij  at  the  bottom,  a  very  odd 
fell  aw. 

Love.  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  not  in  the  least.  It  is  too 
true— I  am  in  the  main  a  very  odd  fellow ;  I 
am  indeed ;  as  odd  a  fish  as  lives  ;  and  you 
must  have  seen  it  before  now. 

Love.  I  see  it ! — I  am  not  apt  to  spy  defects 
in  my  friends.  What  can  this  be  !  You  are 
not  jealous,  I  hope? 

Sir  Bash.  You  have  not  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head.  No,  not  jealous.  Do  her  justice,  I 
am  safe  as  to  that  point  My  lady  has  high 
notions  of  honour.  No,  it  is  not  that. 

Love.  Not  a  ray  of  light  to  guide  me :  ex 
plain,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  \Smilingatliim.']  You  could  never 
have  imagined  it.  But  first  let  me  shut  this 
door. 

Love.  What  whim  has  got  possession  of  him 
now  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  1  have  great  de 
pendence  upon  you.      I  am  going  to  make  a 
discovery — I  blush  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 
[ Turns  away. 

Love.  Be  a  man,  Sir  Bashful ;  out  with  it  at 
once  ;  let  me  advise  you. 

Sir  Bash.  The  very  thing  I  want.  The  affair 
is — but  then  if  he  should  betray  me  ! — Mr. 
Lovemore,  I  doubt  you,  and  yet  esteem  you. 
Some  men  there  are,  who,  when  a  confidence 
is  reposed  in  them,  take  occasion  from  thence 
to  hold  a  hank  over  their  friend,  and  tyrannize 
him  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Love.  O  fy  !  This  is  ungenerous.  True 
friendship  is  of  another  quality :  it  feels  from 
sympathy  ;  honour  is  the  active  principle  ;  and 
the  strictest  secrecy  is  an  inviolable  rule. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  1  have  no  further 
doubt — stay  ;  did  not  you  hear  a  noise  ?  Don't 
1  see  a  shadow  moving  under  the  bottom  of 
that  door  ?  [Goes  to  the  door.] 

Love.  What  has  got  into  his  head  ? 

Sir  Bash.  [Looking  out.]  Servants  have  a 
way  of  listening. 

Love.  Rank  jealousy  !  he  has  it  through  the 
very  brain  ! 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no  ;  all's  safe.  Mr.  Love- 
more,  I  will  make  you  the  depositary,  the  faith 
ful  depositary  of  a  secret :  let  it  pass  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  to  the  inmost  recess  of 
yours  :  there  let  it  rest  concealed  from  every 

prying  eye. My  inclination — There — I  see 

a  laugh  already  forming  in  every  feature  ot 
your  face. 

Love.  Then  my  face  is  no  true  index  of  the 
mind.  Were  you  to  know  the  agitations  in 
which  you  keep  me  by  this  suspense — 

isir  Bash.  I  believe  it.  To  make  an  end  at 
once,  my  inclinations  are  totally  changed — no, 
not  changed,  but  they  are  not  what  they  seem 
ed  to  be.  Love  is  the  passion  that  possesses 
me— I  am  in  love,  and— [Turns  from  him.]  and 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 

Love.  Ashamed  !  love  is  a  noble  passion  : 
but  don't  let  me  hear  any  more  about  it.  Lady 
Constant  will  discover  all,  and  then  the  blame 
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will  fall  on  me.  If  your  heart  revolts  from  her, 
don't  let  me  be  thought  in  league  with  you.— 


You  need  not  involve  me  in  a  quarrel  with  her 
ladvship. 

Sir  Bash.  You  don't  take  me  right.  You 
are  wide,  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  Hear  me 
out, 

Love.  No,  no  more.    You  must  excuse  me. 

Sir  Bash.  You  shall  hear  me.  The  object  of 
/uy  passion,  this  charming  woman,  whom  1 
dote  on  to  distraction 

Love.  Yaur  pardon  ;  I  wont  hear  it— [Walks 
away  from  him.']  When  her  ladyship  hears  of 
his  gallantry,  the  devil  is  in  the  dice,  if  the 
spirit  of  revenge  does  not  mould  her  to  my  pur 
poses. 

Sir  Bash.  [Following  LOVEMORE.]  I  say,  Mr. 
Lovemore,  this  adorable  creature — - 

Love.  Keep  your  secret,  Sir  Bashtul. 

[Avoiding  htm. 

Sir  Bash.  [Following  him.]  Who  looks  so 
lovely  in  my  eyes 

Love.  Well ;  1  don't  desire  to  know  her. 

Sir  Bash.  You  do  know  her.  [Following 
him.]  This  idol  of  my  heart  is  my  own  wife. 

Love.  [Stares  at  him.]  Your  own  wife  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  my  own  wife.  [Looks  silly, 
and  turns  away.]  'Tis  all  over  with  me :  I  am 
undone. 

Love.  This  is  the  most  unexpected  dis 
covery. 

Sir  Bash.  Look  ye  there,  now;  he  laughs 
at  me  already. 

Love.  [Aside.']  His  wife  must  not  know  this. 
The  grass  is  cut  under  my  feet  if  ever  she 
hears  a  word  of  it. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  He  is  struck  with  amaze 
ment,  and  does  not  say  a  word  to  me.  . 

Love.  [Aside.]  I  must  not  encourage  him. — 
And  can  this  be  possible,  Sir  Bashful  ?  In  love 
with  your  own  wife  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Spare  my  confusion.  I  have  made 
myself  very  ridiculous.  [Looks  at  him,  and 
turns  away.]  I  know  I  have. 

Love.  Ridiculous  !  Far  from  it.  Can  it  be 
wrong  to  love  a  valuable  woman  ?  Not  to  feel 
the  impressions  of  beauty  and  of  merit  were 
downright  insensibility  ;  but  then  we  should 
always  admire  with  discretion.  The  folly  of 
us  married  men  consists  in  letting  our  wives 
perceive  the  vehemence  with  which  we  love  ; 
and  the- consequence  is,  we  are  enslaved  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. — I  could  trust  you  with  a 


would  keep  you  in 
mid  you  imagine  it?    I  love 


secret,  which,  perhaps 
countenance.  Could  yc 
my  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  How ! 

Love.  I  am  in  love  with  my  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Oh  !  no,  no  ;— hey  !  [Looking 
highly  pleased.']  you  make  me  laugh.  You 
don't  love  her,  do  you  ? 

Love.  Passionately,  tenderly  ;  with  all  the 
ardour  of  affection. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.     Ha  !  ha  ! — 

I  did  not  expect  this.    This  is  some  relief. 

Ha!  ha! — you  have  made  me  happy.  And 
nave  you  led  the  life  you  have  done  all  this 
time,  on  purpose  to  conceal  jour  regard  from 

Love.  For  that  very  purpose.  I  esteem  her, 
1  love  her ;  but  I  would  not  have  her  know  it 

Sir  Bash.  No ! 

Love.  Upon  no  consideration ;  nor  would  I 
have  the  world  know  it. 

Sir  Bash.  Perfectly  right. 

Love.  To  be  sure.  Tell  your  wife  that  you 
esteem  her  good  qualities,  and  admire  her  per- 
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son,  she  cries  victoria,  falls  to  plundering,  an-1? 
then  you  must  either  break  her  chain,  or  wear 


it  in  the  face  of  the  world,  a  laughing-stock 
for  all  your  acquaintance. 

Sir  Bash.  That  is  what  I  have  always  been 
afraid  of. 

Love.  Not  without  reason.  The  world  de 
lights  in  ridicule.  Do  you  know,  if  our  secrets 
were  to  transpire,  that  we  should  have  nothing 
but  wit,  and  raillery,  and  fleers,  and  taunts 
flying  about  our  ears  ? 

Sir  Bash.  But  I  have  taken  good  care.  I 
have  quarrelled  with  my  lady  ten  times  a  day, 
on  purpose  to  cloak  the  affair,  and  prevent  a'll 
suspicion. 

Love.  Admirable!  I  commend  your  prudence. 
Besides,  my  lady  Constant,  you  know,  has 
some  youthful  vigour  about  her ;  a  graceful 
person,  and  an  eye  that  inflames  desire.;  and 
desire,  at  your  lime  of  life,  you  know . 

Sir  Bash.  Po  !  it  is  not  for  that ;  that  is  no 
thing.  I  wear  admirably  well,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  Do  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  As  young  as  ever :  but  I  don't  let 
her  know  it. 

Love.  Well !  if  you  are  discreet  in  that  point, 
you  are  a  very  Machiavel ! 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes ;  I  fight  cunning. 

.[Laughs. 

Love.  Let  nothing  betray  you.  Be  upon 
your  guard  :  that  is  my  own  plan  exactly.  You 
want  no  advice  from  me. 

Sir  Bash.  Pardon  me  :  you  can  assist  me. — 
My  dear  brother  sufferer,  give  me  your  hand. 
We  can  in  a  sly  way  be  of  great  use  to  each 
other. 

Love.  A  show? 

Sir  Bash.  I'll  tell  you.  There  are  some 
things  which  you  know  our  wives  expect  to  be 
done. 

Love.  So  there  are.— [Aside. \  What  the  devil 
is  he  at  now  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Now  if  you  will  assist  me 

Love.  You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance. 

Sir  Bash.  Thus  it  is  :  my  wife,  you  know, 
keeps  a  power  of  company,  and  makes  a  great 
figure  there.  I  could  show  her  in  any  compa 
ny  in  England  :  I  wish  she  could  say  the  same 
of  me. 

Love.  Why  truly  I  wish  she  could. 

Sir  Bash.  But  that's  out  of  the  question. — 
Now,  if  you  will  come  into  my  scheme — It 
must  be  a  deep  secret — How  ?  Is  that  Sir  Bril 
liant's  voice? 

Enter  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  you  see  what  attrac 
tion  you  have.  Lovemore,  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  here. 

Love.  Nor  did  I  expect  you,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bash.  Confusion !— This  unseasonable 
visit—  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  And  your  lady,  is  she  at  home,  Sir 
Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Her  own  people  keep  that  ac 
count,  Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  her. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  never  talk  slightingly  of  a 
lady  who  possesses  so  many  elegant  accom 
plishments.  She  has  spirit,  sense,  wit,  and 
beauty. 

Sir  Bash.  Spirit,  sense,  wit,  and  beauty  ! — 
she  has  them  all  sure  enough. — Sir,  I  am  no 
sworn  appraiser,  to  take  an  inventory  of  her 
effects. — [Aside.]  Hey  !  Lovemore. 

[Looks  at  him,  and  laughs. 

Love.  [To  SIR  BASHFUL.]  Vastly  well. 
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Sir  Bril.  Is  her  ladyship  visible  this  morn 
ing? 

Sir  Bash.  Whether  she  is  visible,  or  not,  is 
no  business  of  mine,  but  I  know  she  is  unin 
telligible  this  morning,  and  incomprehensible 
this  morning.  She  has  the  vapours  ;  but  your 
conversation,  I  suppose,  will  brighten  her  up 
tor  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  as  it  happens,  I  have  the 
rarest  piece  of  news  to  communicate  to  her. 
Lovemore,  you  know  Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  ? 

Love.  He  that  was  Sheriff  the  other  day? 
Came  up  with  an  address,  and  got  himself 
knighted  ? 

Sir  Bril.  The  same.  He  declared  he  would 
lire  with  his  friends  upon  the  same  familiar 
footing  as  before,  and  his  new  dignities  would 
make  no  alteration. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  seen  the  knight.  What  of 
him? 

Sir  Bril.  Poor  devil.  He  is  in  such  a 
scrape ! 

Sir  Bash.  What's  the  matter?  Bubbled  at 
play,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Brit.  Worse,  much  worse. 

Love.  He  has  been  blackballed  at  one  of  the 
clubs  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Or  run  through  the  body  in  a 
duel? 

Sir  Bril.  Why  that's  a  scrape  indeed ;  but  it 
is  not  that. 

Sir  Bash.  What  then  ? 

Sir  Bril.  So  unfortunate  a  discovery  ;  he  has 
fallen  in  love — I  cannot  help  laughing  at 
him. 

Love.  Po !  fallen  in  love  with  some  co 
quette,  who  plays  off  her  airs,  and  makes  a 
jest  of  him. 

Sir  Bash.  A  young  actress,  may  be,  or  an 
opera  singer  ?  "  / 

Sir  Bril.  No,  you  will  never  gutss.  Sir 
Bashful, — like  a  silly  devil,  he  is  fallen  in  love 
with  his  own  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife  ! 
[Stares  at  him. 

Sir  Bril.  Yes ;  he  has  made  up  all  quarrels ; 
his  jealousy  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  to  be  upon 
his  good  behaviour  for  the  rest  of  his  life. — 
Could  you  expect  this,  Lovemore? 

Love.  No,  Sir  ;  neither  I,  nor  my  friend,  Sir 
Bashful,  expected  this. 

Sir  Bash.  It  is  a  stroke  of  surprise  to  me. 

[Looking  uneasy. 

Sir  Bril.  I  heard  it  at  my  Lady  Betty  Scan 
dal's,  and  we  had  such  a  laugh :  the  whole 
company  were  in  astonishment;  whist  stood 
still,  quadrille  laid  down  the  cards,  and  brag 
was  in  suspense.  Poor  Sir  Amorous!  it  is 
very  ridiculous,  is  not  it,  Sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Very  ridiculous,  indeed. — [Aside.'} 
My  own  case  exactly,  and  my  friend  Love- 
more's  too. 

Sir  Bril.  The  man  is  lost,  undone,  ruined, 
dead  and  buried.  . 

Love.  [Laughing.]  He  will  never  be  able  to 
show  his  face  after  this  discovery. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh,  never;  'tis  all  over  with  him. 
Sir  Bashful,  this  does  not  divert  you  ;  you 
don't  enjoy  it. 

Sir  Bash.  Who,  I?— I— I— nothing  can  be 
more  pleasant,  and — I — laugh  as  heartily  as  I 
possibly  can.  [Forcing a  laugh. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  you  remember  Sir 
Amorous  used  to  strut,  and  talk  big,  and  truly 
he  did  not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  his  wife, 
not  he  !  pretended  to  be  as  much  at  ease  as 
Sir  Bashful  about,  his  lady,  and  as  much  his 


own  master  as  you  yourself,  or  any  man  of 
pleasure  about  town. 

Love.  I  remember  him :  but  as  to  Sir  Bash 
ful  and  myself,  we  know  the  world ;  we  un 
derstand  life. 

Sir  Bash.  So  we  do;  the  world  will  never 
have  such  a  story  of  us.  Will  they,  Love- 
more? 

Love.  Oh  !  we  are  free  :  we  are  out  of  the 
scrape. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  will  be  a  pro 
verb.  Adieu,  for  him  the  side-box  whisper, 
the  soft  assignation,  and  all  the  joys  of  free 
dom.  He  is  retired  with  his  Penelope  to  love 
one  another  in  the  country ;  and  next  winter 
they  will  come  to  town  to  hate  one  another. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  end  so  ? 

Sir  Bril.  No  doubt  of  it.  That  is  always 
the  denouement  of  modern  matrimony.  But  I 
have  not  told  you  the  worst  of  his  case.  Our 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Wildfire,  you  know,  was 
writing  a  comedy,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
has  done.  He  has  drawn  the  character  of 
Sir  Amorous,  and  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
play. 

Sir  Bash.  What,  put  him  into  a  comedy  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Even  so  :;it  is  called  *  The  Amor 
ous  Husband  ;  or,  The  Man  in  Love  with  his 
own  wife/  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Love.  We  must  send  in  time  for  places. 

[Laughs  with  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

•Sir  Bash.  Lovemore  carries  it  with  an  air. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  Yes,  we  must  secure  places.  Sir 
Bashful,  you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bash.  The  party  will  be  very  agreeable, 

I  shall  enjoy  the  joke  prodigiously.    Ha,  ha! 

[Forces  a  laugh. 

Love.  Yes,  Sir  Bashful,  we  shall  relish  the 
humour.  [Looks  at  him  and  laughs. 

Sir  Bril.  The  play  will  have  a  run :  the  peo 
ple  of  fashion  will  crowd  after  such  a  charac 
ter. — I  must  drive  to  a  million  of  places  and 
put  it  about;  but  first,  with  your  leave,  Sir 
Bashful,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  a  hint 
of  the  affair  to  your  lady.  It  will  appear  so 
ridiculous  to  her. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Without  doubt :  she  has  never  met 
with  any  thing  like  it :  has  she,  Lovemore? 

Love.  1  fancy  not:  Sir  Bashful,  you  take 
care  of  that. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  shall  never  be  the 
town-talk. — Hey,  Lovemore ! 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  I'll  step  and  pay  my  respects 
to  my  Lady  Constant.  Poor  Sir  Amorous  !  he 
will  have  his  horns  added  to  his  coat  of  arms 
in  a  little  time.  Ha,  ha !  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  There,  you  see  how  it  is.  1  shall 
get  lampooned,  be-rhymed,  and  niched  into  a 
comedy. 

Love.  Po !  never  be  frightened  at  this.  No 
body  knows  of  your  weakness  but  myself,  and 
1  can't  betray  your  secret,  for  my  own  sake. 

Sir  Bash.  Very  true. 

Love.  This  discovery  shows  the  necessity  of 
concealing  our  loves.  We  must  act  with  cau 
tion.  Give  my  lady  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
you  have  the  least  regard  for  her. 

Sir  Bash.  Not  for  the  world. 

Love.  Keep  to  that. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  done  her  a  thousand  kind 
nesses,  but  all  by  stealth;  all  in  a  sly  way. 

Love.  Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Oh  !  a  multitude.  I'll  tell  you. 
She  has  been  plaguing  me  a  long  time  for  an 
addition  to  her  jewels.  She  wants  a  diamond 
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cross,  and  a  better  pair  of  diamond  buckles. 
Madam,  says  I,  I  will  have  no  such  trumpery  ; 
but  then  goes  I  and  bespeaks  them  ot  the  first 
jeweller  in  town. — All  under  the  rose.  The 
buckles  are  finished :  worth  five  hundred  ! 
She  will  have  them  this  very  day,  without 
knowing  from  what  quarter  they  come— I  can  t 
but  laugh  at  the  contrivance — the  man  that 
brings  them  will  run  away  directly,  without 
saying  a  word.  [Laughs  heartily. 

Love.  Sly,  sly.— You  know  what  you  are 
about. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  let  me  alone— [Laughs  with 
JLovEMORE.]  And  then  to  cover  the  design 
still  more,  when  I  see  her  wear  her  baubles, 
1  can  take  occasion  to  be  as  jealous  as  bed 
lam. 

Love.  So  you  can  :  ha,  ha !— [Aside.]  I  wish 
he  may  never  be  jealous  of  me  in  good  ear 
nest. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  [Looks  at 
him,  and  l<iughs.~]  I  am  safe,  I  think. 

Love.  [Laughing  with  him.]  Perfectly  safe 
[ Aside.]  if  it  was  not  for  his  own  folly. 

Sir  Bash.  But  I  was  telling  you,  Mr.  Love- 
niore : — we  can  be  of  essential  use  to  each 
other. 

Love.  A  s  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  my  lady  is  often  in  want  of 
money.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  sup- 

Kly  her.  Now,  if  you  will  take  the  money 
•om  me,  and  pretend  to  lend  it  to  her,  out  of 
friendship,  you  know 

Love.  Nothing  can  be  better — [Aside.]  Here 
is  a  fellow  pimping  for  his  own  horns.— I  shall 
be  glad  to  serve  you. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you— 
here,  here ;  take  it  now — here  it  is,  in  bank 
notes — one,  two,  three ;  there  is  three  hundred 
—give  her  that,  and  tell  her  you  have  more  at 
her  service  to-morrow  or  next  day,  if  her  oc 
casions  require  it. 

Love.  My  good  friend,  to  oblige  you.  [Takes 
the  money. ]-~This  is  the  rarest  adventure  ! 

Sir  Bath.  I'll  do  any  thing  for  you  in  re 
turn. 

Love.  1  shall  have  occasion  for  your  friend 
ship—that  is,  to  forgive  me,  if  you  find  me  out. 
-  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Lose  no  time ;  step  to  her  now — 
hold,  hold  ;  Sir  Brilliant  is  with  her. 

Love.  I  can  dismiss  him.  Rely  upon  my 
friendship :  I  will  make  her  ladyship  easy  for 
you. 

Sir  Bash.  It  will  be  kind  of  you. 

Love.  It  shall  be  her  own  fault  if  I  don't. 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you — well, 
is  not  this  the  rarest  project? 

Love.  It  is  the  newest  way of  satisfying 

a  man's  wife ! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay!  let  this  head  of  mine  alone. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Hush  ! 
—I  hear  Sir  .Brilliant ;  he  is  coming  down 
stairs.  I'll  take  this  opportunity,  and  step  to 
her  ladyship  now. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so,  do  so. 

Love.  I  am  gone.— [Aside.]  Who  can  blame 
me  now  if  1  cuckold  this  fellow  ?  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  Prosper  you,  prosper  you,  Mr. 
Lpvemore.  Make  me"  thankful :  he  is  a  true 
friend.  1  don't  know  what  I  should  do  with 
out  him. 

Enter  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

SirBril.  Sir  Bashful,  how  have  you  man 
aged  this  ? 


Sir  Bash.  1  have  no  art,  no  management. 
What's  the  matter? 

Sir  Bril.  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done, 
but  your  lady  laughs  till  she  is  ready  to  expire 
at  what  I  have  been  telling  her. 

Sir  Bash.  And  she  thinks  Sir  Amorous  la 
Fool  an  object  of  ridicule  ? 

Sir  Bril.  She  does  not  give  credit  to  a  sin 
gle  syllable  of  the  story.  A  man  that  loves 
liis  wife  would  be  a  Phoenix  indeed  !  Such  a 
thing  might  exist  formerly,  but  in  this  polished 
age  is  no  where  to  be  found.  That's  her  opin 
ion  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Bash.  [Laughs.]  A  whimsical  notion  of 
hers  !  and  so  she  thinks  you  may  go  about 
with  a  lantern  to  find  a  man  that  sets  any 
value  upon  his  wife  ? 

Sir  Bril.  You  have  managed  to  convince  her 
of  it.  How  the  devil  do  you  contrive  to  govern 
so  fine  a  woman  ?  1  know  several  without  her 
pretensions,  who  have  long  ago,  thrown  off  all 
restraint.  You  keep  up  your  dignity. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  know  what  I  am  about. 

Sir  Bril.  You  ! — you  are  quite  in  ihe  fash 
ion. — A-propos  ;  I  fancy  I  shall  want  you  to 
afford  me  your  assistance.  You  know  my 
Lady  Charlotte  Modelove  ?  She  has  a  taste 
for  the  theatre  :  at  Bell-grove  Place  she  has 
an  elegant  stage,  where  her  select  friends 
amuse  themselves  now  and  then  with  a  repre 
sentation  of  certain  comic  pieces.  We  shall 
there  act  the  new  comedy,  but  we  apprehend 
some  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  ot  the  sev 
eral  characters.  Now  you  shall  act  Sir 
Amorous,  and— - 

Sir  Bash.  I  act,  Sir  ! — I  know  nothing  of 
the  character. 

Sir  Bril.  Pol  say  nothing  of  that.  In  time 
you  may  reach  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  it, 
and  play  it  as  well  as  another. 

Sir  Bash.  [«4side.]  Confusion!  he  does  not 
suspect,  I  hope— Divert  yourselves,  Sir,  as 
you  may ;  but  not  at  my  expense  1  promise 
you. 

Sir  Bril.  Never  be  so  abrupt.  W  ho  knows 
but  Lady  Constant  may  be  the  happy  wife,  the 
Cora  Sposa  of  the  piece :  and  then,  you  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  laughing  at  you  for  it,  will 
give  a  zest  to  the  humour,  which  every  body 
will  relish  in  the  most  exquisite  degree. 

Sir  Bash.  Po  !  this  is  too  much.  You  are 
very  pleasant,  but  you  wont  easily  get  me  to 
play  the  fool. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  consider  of  it.  I  shall  be  de 
lighted  to  see  my  friend,  Sir  Bashful,  tied  to 
his  wife's  apron-string,  and  with  a  languish 
ing  look,  melting  away  in  admiration  of  her 
charms.  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho ! — adieu  !  a  I'honneur ; 
good  morning,  Sir  Bashful.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  1  don't  know  what  to  make  of  all 
this.  But  there  is  no  danger.  As  long  as  no 
body  knows  it,  I  may  venture  to  love  my  wife. 
There  will  be  no  harm  while  the  secret  is  kept 
close  as  night,  concealed  in  tenfold  darkness, 
from  the  wits  and  scoffers  of  the  age. 

.Enter  LOVEMORE. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well; — how?  what  have 
you  done. 

Loi-e.  As  I  could  wish :  she  is  infinitely 
obliged  to  me,  and  will  never  forget  the  civil 
ity. 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  J.  am 
not  suspected  ? 

Love.  She  has  not  a  distant  idea  of  you,  in 
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this  business.  She  was  rather  delicate  at  first, 
and  hesitated,  and  thought  it  an  indecorum  to 
accept  of  money  even  from  a  friend.  But 
that  objection  soon  vanished.  I  told  her,  it  is 
but  too  visible  that  she  is  unfortunately  yoked 
with  a  husband,  whose  humour  will  never  be 
softened  down  to  the  least  compliance  with 
her  inclinations. 

Sir  Bash.  That  was  well,  said,  and  had  a 
good  effect,  I  hope. 

Love.  I  hope  so  too. 

Sir  Bash.  It  helps  to  carry  on  the  plot,  you 
know. 

Love.  Admirably!  it  puts  things  in  the 
train  1  wish. 

Sir  Bash.  And  so,  to  cover  the  design,  you 
gave  me  the  worst  of  characters. 

Love.  I  painted  you  in  terrible  colours. 

Sir  Bask.  Do  so  always,  and  she  will  never 
suspect  me  of  being  privy  to  any  civility  you 
may  show  her. 

Love.  I  would  not  have  you  know  any  thins 
of  my  civility  to  her  for  the  world.  [Aside.] — I 
have  succeeded  thus  far.  1  talked  a  few  mus 
ty  sentences,  such  as  the  person  who  receives 
a  civility  confers  the  obligation,  with  more 
jargon  to  that  purpose,  and  so  with  some  re 
luctance  she  complied  at  last,  and  things  are 
now  upon  the  footing  I  would  have  them. — 
Death  and  fury  !  there  comes  my  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife. 

Love.  What  the  devil  brings  her  hither? 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Now,  now  ;  now  let  me 
see  how  he  will  carry  it  before  Mrs.  Lovemore. 
— Walk  in,  Madam  !  walk  in,  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Enter  MRS.  LOVEMORE,  and  LADY  CONSTANT, 
at  opposite  doors. 

Lady  Cons.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  to  see  you 
abroad  is  a  novelty  indeed. 

Mrs.  Love.  As  great,  perhaps,  as  that  of 
finding  your  ladyship  at  home.  Mr.  Love- 
mure,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you. 

Love.  Then  we  are  both  agreeably  sur 
prised. 

Sir  Bush.   Now  mind  how  he  behaves. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  your 
city-banker. 

Love.  And  you  find  that  you  are  mistaken. 
I  have  deferred  it  till  the  evening.- — [Aside.] 
'Sdeath  !  to  be  teased  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  No,  no ;  he  wont  drop 
the  mask.  [Looks  at  LADY  CONSTANT.]  She 
has  touched  the  cash ;  I  can  see  the  bank 
notes  sparkling  in  her  eye. 

Mrs.  Love.  If  you  don't  go  into  the  city  till 
the  evening,  may  I  hope  for  your  company  at 
dinner,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  The  question  is  entertaining,  but  as  it 
was  settled  this  morning,  1  think  it  has  lost 
the  graces  of  novelty. 

Sir  Bash.  He  wont  let  her  have  the  least 
suspicion  of  his  regard.  [Aside. 

Lady  Cons.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Lovemore  will 
dine  at  home,  if  it  conduces  to  your  happiness, 
Ma'am;  and  Sir  Bashful,  I  take  it,  will  dine 
at  home  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Sir  Bash.  Madam,  I  will  dine  at  home,  or  I 
will  dine  abroad,  for  what  reason  I  please,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure,  to  give  no  reason  for  either. 
—Lovemore  !  [Looks  at  him,  and  smiles. 

Love.  [Aside  to  SIR  BASHFUL.]  Bravo! — 
What  a  blockhead  it  is  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  As  you  have  your  chariot  at  the 


door,  Mr.  Lovemore,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
I  will  send  away  my  chair,  and  you  may  do  me 
the  honour  of  a  place  in  your  carriage. 

Love.  The  honour  will  be  very  great  to  me, 
but — so  many  places  to  call  at.— If  I  had 

known  this  sooner -You  had   better  keep 

your  chair. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Cunning  !  cunning  !  he 
would  not  be  seen  in  his  chariot  with  her  for 
the  world.  He  has  more  discretion  than  I 
have. 

Lady  Cons.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  since  you  have, 
at  last,  ventured  to  come  abroad,  I  hope  you 
will  think  it  a  change  for  the  better.  You  are 
too  domestic.  1  shall  expect  now  to  see  you 
often  :  and,  a-propos,  1  am  to  have  a  rout  to 
morrow  evening  ;  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
of  your  company 

Sir  Bash.  A  rout  to-morrow  evening!  you 
have  a  rout  every  evening,  I  think.  Learn  of 
Mrs.  Lovemore,  imitate  her  example,  and 
don't  let  me  have  your  hurricane  months  all 
the  year  round  in  my  house. — Hip!  [Aside.] 
Lovemore,  how  do  you  like  me  ? 

Love.  [Aside  to  SIR  BASHFUL.]  You  improve 

upon  it  every  time.     But  I  am  loitering  here 

as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do. — My  lady  Constant, 

I  have   the  honour  to  wish  your  ladyship  a 

good  morning.     Sir  Bashful,  yours— Madam. 

[Bows gravely  to  MRS.  LOVEMORE,  hums  a 

tune,  and  exit. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  He  knows  how  to  play 
the  game.  I'll  try  what  I  can  do.  Mrs.  Love- 
more,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good 
morning.  Madam — 

[Bows  gravely  to  LADY  CONSTANT,  hums  a 
tune,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  Love.  Two  such  husbands  ! 

Lady  Cons.  As  to  my  swain,  I  grant  you  : 
Mr.  Lovemore  is,  at  least,  well  bred  ;  he  has 
an  understanding,  and  may  in  time  reflect. — 
Sir  Bashful  never  qualifies  himself  with  the 
smallest  tincture  of  civility. 

Mrs.  Love.  If  civility  can  qualify  the  draught, 
I  must  allow  Mr  Lovemore  to  have  a  skilful 
hand.  But  there  is  no  end  to  his  projects. — 
Every  day  opens  a  new  scene.  Another  of 
his  intrigues  is  come  to  light.  I  came  to  con 
sult  with  your  ladyship.  I  know  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  widow  Bellmour. 

Lady  Cons.  The  widow  Bellmour !  I  know 
her  perfectly  well. 

Mrs.  Love.  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  you 
may  imagine.  She  has  thrown  out  the  lure 
for  my  wild  gallant,  and  in  order  to  deceive 
me 

Lady  Cons.  My  dear,  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Who  tells  you  this  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh !  I  can  trust  to  my  intelli 
gence.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  by  way  of  blind 
to  me,  has  been  this  morning  drawing  so  ami 
able  a  picture  of  the  lady — 

Lady  Cons.  Sir  Brilliant's  authority  is  not 
always  the  best,  but  in  this  point  you  may 
trust  to  him. 

Mrs.  Love.  But  when  you  have  heard  all  the 
circumstances — 

Lady  Cons.  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  wrong. 
I  know  the  widow  Bellmour.  Her  turn  of 
character,  and  way  of  thinking 

Mrs.  Love.  Excuse  me,  Madam.  You  decide 
without  hearing  me. 

Lady.  Cons.  All  scandal,  take  my  word  for  it. 
However,  let  me  hear  your  story.  We'll  ad 
journ  to  my  dressing-room,  if  you  will ;  and  I 
promise  to  confute  all  you  can  say. — I  would 
have  you  know  th-e  widow  Bellmour  :  you  will 
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be  in  love  with  her. — My  dear  Madam,  have 
not  you  a  tinge  of  jealousy  ? —  Beware  of  that 
malady.     If  you  see  things  through  that  me 
dium,  1  shall  give  you  up. 
That  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whose  colours  strike 
On  friends  and  foes,  and  paint  them  all  alike. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  the  Widow 
BELLMOUR'S;  several  Chairs,  a  Toilet,  a 
Book-Case,  and  a  Harpsichord,  disposed  up 
and  down.  MIGNIONET putting  things  in  order. 

Mign.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  make  of  this 
same  Lord  Etheridge.  He  is  coming  here 
again  to-day,  I  suppose  :  all  this  neatness,  and 

all  this  care,  must  be  for  him. Well,  it  does 

not  signify  :  [Arranging  the  chairs.']  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  obeying  Madam  Bellmour.  She  is 
a  sweet  lady,  that's  the  truth  of  it. — 'Twere  a 
pity  if  any  of  these  men,  with  their  deceitful 
arts,  should  draw  her  into  a  snare. — But  she 
knows  them  all :  they  must  rise  early  who  can 
outwit  her.  [Settling  the  toilet. 

Enter  Mrs.  BELLMOUR,  reading. 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  us  to-day  ; 
She  who  can  own  a  sister's  charms,  and  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear  ; 
That  never  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
And  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules. 
Sensible,  elegant  Pope ! 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways  ; 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys. 

[Seems  to  read  on. 

Mign.  Lord  love  my  mistress  !  always  so 
charming,  so  gay,  and  so  happy  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  These  exquisite  characters  of 
women  !  They  are  a  sort  of  painter's  gallery, 
where  one  sees  the  portraits  of  all  one's  ac 
quaintance,  and  sometimes  we  see  our  own 
features  too.  Mignionet,  put  this  book  in  its 
place. 

Mign.  Yes,  Ma'am  ;  and  there's  your  toilet 
looks  as  elegant  as  hands  can  make  it. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Does  it  ?  I  think  it  does.  You 
have  some  taste.  A-propos,  where  is  my  new 
song?— Oh!  here  it  is:  I  must  make  my 
self  mistress  of  it.  [Plays  upon  the  harpischord, 
and  sings  a  little.~\  I  believe  I  have  conquered  it 
[Rises,  and  goes  to  her  toilet.]  This  hair  is 
always  tormenting  rne,  always  in  disorder : 
this  lock  must  be  for  ever  gadding  out  of  its 
place.  I  must  and  will  subdue  it. — Do  you 
know,  Mignionet,  that  this  is  a  pretty  song  ? 
It  was  writ  by  my  Lord  Etheridge.  My  Lord 
has  a  turn.  [Sings  a  little.]  I  must  be  perfect 
before  he  comes.  [Hums  the  tune.]  Do  you 
know  that  I  think  my  lord  is  one  of  those  men 
who  may  be  endured  ? 

Mign.  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  know  you  think  so. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Do  you  ? 

Mign.  And  if  I  have  any  skill,  Ma'am,  you 
are  not  without  a  little  partiality  for  his  lord- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Really  ?  Then  you  think  I  like 
him,  perhaps.  Do  you  think  I  like  him?  I 
don't  well  know  how  that  is.  Like  him  !  no, 
not  ^ absolutely  :  it  is  not  decided :  and  yet  I 
don't  know,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  humour  myself 
and  t»  give  way  a  little  to  inclination,  there  is 
something  here  in  my  heart  that  would  be 
busy,  I  believe— The  man  has  a  softness  of 
manner,  a  turn  of  wit,  and  does  not  want  sen 
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timent  Can  1  call  it  sentiment  ?  \  es,  I  think 
I  may.  He  has  sentiment ;  and  then  he  knows 
the  manners,  the  usage  of  the  world,  and  he 
points  out  the  ridicule  of  things  with  so  much 
humour  ! 

Mign.  You'll  be  caught,  Ma'am,  I  see  that 
— To  be  sure,  my  lord  has  a  quality-air,  and 
can  make  himself  agreeable.  But  what  of 
that?  You  know  but  very  little  of  him.  Is  a 
man's  character  known  in  three  or  four  weeks' 
time?  [Mrs.  BELLMOUR  hums  a  tune.]  Do, 
my  dear  Madam,  mind  what  I  say  :  I  am  at 
times  very  considerate.  I  make  my  remarks 


and  I  see  ver 
am  I  doing  ? 


— Lord,  Ma'am,  what 
ing  to  you  for  your  own 

good,  and'  you  are  all  in  the  air,  and  no  more 
mind  me  ;  no,  no  more  than  if  I  was  nothing 
at  all. 

Mrs.  Bell.  [Continues  humming  a  tune.]  You 
talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  subject ;  but 
as  I  know  how  the  cards  lie,  and  can  play  the 
best  of  the  game ;  and  as  I  have  a  song  to 
amuse  me,  one  is  inclined  to  give  musical  non 
sense  the  preference. 

Mign.  I  assure  you,  Ma'am,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  servants  that  bargain  for  their  mistress's 
inclination  :  but  you  are  going  to  take  a  leap 
in  the  dark.  What  does  my  Lord  Etheridge 
mean,  with  his  chair  always  brought  into  the 
hall,  and  the  curtains  close  about  .his  ears  ? 
Why  does  he  not  come  like  himself,  and  not 
care  who  sees  him  ?  There's  some  mystery  at 
the  bottom,  I'll  be  sworn  there  is  ;  and  so  you'll 
find  at  last. — 'Dear  heart,  Ma'am,  if  you  are 
determined  not  to  listen,  what  signifies  my  liv 
ing  with  you  ?  At  this  rate,  I  am  of  no  service 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Bell.  There ; — I  have  conquered  my 
song. — [Runs  to  her  glass.]  How  do  I  look  to 
day  ?  The  eyes  do  well  enough,  j  think. 

And  so,  Mignionet,  you  imagine  I  shall  play 
the  fool,  and  marry  my  Lord  Etheridge  ? 

Mign.  You  have  it  through  the  very  heart  of 
you  :  I  see  that. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Do  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  it.  Poor  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  !  if  I  prefer 
his  rival,  what  will  become  of  him  ! — 1  won{ 
think  about  it. 

Enter  POMPEY. 

Mrs.  Bell.  What's  the  matter,  Pompey  ? 

Pom.  A  lady  in  a  chair  desires  to  know  if 
your  ladyship  is  at  home. 

Mrs.  Bell.   Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pom.  Yes  ;  1  fancy  she  "has,  Ma'am ;  but  she 
did  not  tell  it. 

Mrs.  Bell.  How  awkward  ! — well,  show  the 
lady  up  stairs. 

Mign.  Had  you  not  better  receive  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  Ma'am  ?  I  have  not  halt' done 
my  business  here. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  you  have  done  very  well. 
There  will  be  less  formality  here.  I  dare  !«ay 
it  is  some  intimate  acquaintance,  though  that 
foolish  boy  does  not  recollect  her  name.  Here 
she  comes.  I  don't  know  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  LOVEMORE. 

Mrs.  Love.  [Disconcerted.]  I  beg  pardon  fo 
this  intrusion. 

Mrs.  Bell.    Pray,  walk  in,   Ma'am.     Mig 
nionet,  reach  a  chair. 
[Mrs.  LOVEMORE  crosses  the  stage,  and  they 
salute  each  other  with  an  air  of  distant  civi 
lity. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  afraid  this  visit  from 
•who  has  not  the  honour  of  knowir,_  v-" — 


SCENE  I.} 


Mrs.  Bell.  Oh,  make  no  apology,  Ma'am. — 
Mignionet,  you  may  withdraw. 

[Exit  MIGNIONET. 

Mrs.  Love.  It  may  appear  extraordinary 
that  a  stranger  thus  intrudes  upon  you  ;  but  a 
particular  circumstance  determined  me  to  take 
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this  liberty, 
dom. 


I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  free- 


?.  Bell.  You  do  me  honour,  Ma'am  ;  pray, 
no  excuses.  A  particular  circumstance,  you 
say? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  shall  appear,  perhaps,  very  ri 
diculous  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  have  done 
the  most  absurd  thing  ;  but  a  lady  of  your  ac 
quaintance — you  know  my  Lady  Constant, 
Ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Extremely  well. 

Mrs.  Love.  She  has  given  you  such  an  ami 
able  character  for  benevolence,  and  a  certain 
elegant  way  of  thinking,  entirely  your  own, 
that  1  flatter  myself,  if  it  is  in  yonr  power,  you 
will  be  generous  enough  to  afford  me  your'as- 
sistance. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lady  Constant  is  very  obliging. 
Make  a  trial  of  me,  Ma'am,  and  if  1  can  be  of 
any  use — 

Mrs.  Love.  I  fear  1  shall  ask  you  a  strange 
question  : — are  you  acquainted  with  a  gentle 
man  of  the  name  of  Lovemore  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lovemore  ?  No  such  name  on  my 
list.  Lovemore  !  No  ; — I  recollect  no  such 
person.  The  circle  of  my  acquaintance  is  small : 
I  am  almost  a  stranger  in  town. 

Mrs.  Love.  That  makes  an  end,  Ma'am.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  1  have  given  you  an  unne 


cessary  trouble. 


[Going. 


Mrs.  Bell.  [Aside. ]  Mighty  odd  this  !  her 
manner  is  interesting. — You  have  given  me  no 
trouble,  but  my  curiosity  is  excited.  [Takes  her 
by  the  hand.]  I  beg  you  will  keep  your  chair. 
Pray  be  seated. — What  can  this  mean  ?  [Aside.] 
—Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  who  the 
gentleman  is  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  The  story  will  be  uninteresting  to 

you,  and  to  me  it  is  painful.  My  grievances 

[Puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Bell.  [Aside.]  Her  grief  affects  me. 
[Looks  at  her  till  she  has  recovered  herself.]  1 
would  not  importune  too  much 

Mrs.  Love.  You  have  such  an  air  of  frankness 
and  generosity,  that  I  will  open  myself  with- 
"out  reserve :  1  have  the  tenderest  regard  for 
Mr.  Lovemore :  I  have  been  married  to  him 
these  two  years.  I  admired  his  understanding, 
his  sensibility,  and  his  spirit.  My  heart  was 
his  :  I  loved  him  with  unbounded  passion.  I 
thought  the  flame  was  mutual,  and  you  may 
believe  I  was  happy.  But  of  late  there  is 
such  a  revolution  in  his  temper  :  I  know  not 
what  to  make  of  it.  1  am  doomed  to  be  un 
happy. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Perhaps  not :  you  may  still  have 
much  in  your  power. 

Mrs.  Love.  My  power  is  at  an  end.  Instead 
of  the  looks  of  affection,  and  the  expressions  of 
tenderness,  with  which  he  used  to  meet  me,  it 
is  nothing  now  but  cold,  averted,  superficial 
civility  ;  while  abroad,  he  runs  on  in  a  wi'd 
career  of  pleasure,  and,  to  my  deep  affliction, 
has  attached  himself  entirely  to  another  object. 

Mrs.  Bell.  And  if  I  had  known  Mr.  Love- 
more,  do  you  imagine  that  my  advice  or  per 
suasion  would  avail  you  any  thing? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  had  such  a  fancy. — [Aside.] 
\ViiatcanIthinkofher! 

Mrs.  Bell.  You  are  much  mistaken.  In  these 
cases  friends  may  interpose,  but  what  can  they 
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do?  They  recommend  a  wife  to  the  good 
will,  the  honour,  and  the  generosity  of  her 
husband.  But  when  a  woman,  who  should 
be  esteemed  and  loved,  is  recommended  as  an 
object  of  compassion,  she  is  humbled  indeed  : 
it  is  all  over  with  her.  A  wife  should  recom 
mend  herself  by  the  graces  of  her  per  on,  and 
the  variety  of  her  talents.  Men  will  prove 
false:  and  if  there  is  nothing  in  your  complaint 
but  mere  gallantry  on  his  side,  I  protest  i  do 
not  see  that  your  case  is  so  very  bad. 

Mrs.  Love.  Can  it  be  worse,  Ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  A  great  deal. — If- his  affections, 
instead  of  being  alienated,  had  been  extin 
guished,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? — A 
downright,  sullen,  habitual  insensibility.  From 
that  lethargy  of  affection  a  man  is  not  easily 
recalled.  In  all  Love's  bill  of  mortality,  there 
is  not  a  more  fatal  disorder.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Mr.  Lovemore  :  by  your  account, 
he  still  has  sentiment ;  and  where  there  is  sen 
timent,  there  is  room  to  hope  for  an  alteration. 
— But  where  the  heart  has  lost  its  feeling:,  you 
have  the  pain  of  finding  yourself  neglected ; 
and  for  what  ?— the  man  has  grown  stupid, 
and  to  the  warm  beams  of  wit  and  beauty  as 
impenetrable  as  an  ice-house. 

Mrs.  Love.  That  is  not  my  complaint.  I  have 
to  do  with  one,  who  is  too  susceptible  of  im 
pressions  from  every  beautiful  object  that 
comes  in  his  way. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Why,  so  much  the  better.  A  new 
idea  strikes  his  fancy.  He  is  inconstant ;  but 
after  wavering  and  fluttering,  he  may  settle  at 
last. 

Mrs.  Love.  How  light  she  makes  of  it!  she 
apologizes  for  him  !  (  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  And,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  on  the 
woman's  side — 

Mrs.  Love.  The  virtue  of  my  conduct,  Ma 
dam- 
Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  I  would  have  laid  my  life 
you  would  be  at  that  work.  But  virtue  is  not 
the  question  at  present.  I  suppose  virtue  ; 
that  is  always  understood.  The  fault  I  mean 
is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  art  of  pleas 
ing.  It  is  there  that  most  women  fail.  In  these 
times,  virtue  may  be  iis  own  reward.  Virtue 
alone  cannot  please  the  taste  of  the  age.  It  is 
la  belle  nature,  virtue  embellished  by  the  advan 
tages  of  art,  that  men  expect  now-a-days. 
That  is  the  whole  affair :  I  would  not  make 
myself  uneasy,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love.  Not  uneasy,  when  his  indifference 
does  not  diminish  my  regard  for  him  !  Not 
uneasy,  when  the  man  1  dote  upon  no  longer 
fixes  his  happiness  at  home  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind 
freely.  1  have  observed,  when  the  fiend  jeal 
ousy  is  roused,  that  women  lay  out  a  wonder 
ful  deal  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  no  account ; 
when,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they 
should  be  angry  with  themselves  instead  of 
their  husbands. 

M?-s.  Love.  Angry  with  myself,  Madam  ! 
Calumny  can  lay  nothing  to  my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bell.  There  again  now  !  that  is  the  folly 
of  us  all. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  after  being  married  so  Ions:, 
and  behaving  all  the  time  with  such  an  equal- 
Mrs.  Bell.  Ay,  that  equality  is  the  rock  so 
many  split  upon.  The  men  will  change.  Ex 
cuse  my  freedom.  Thpy  are  so  immersed  in 
luxury,  that  they  must  have  eternal  variety  in 
their  happiness. 

Mrs.  Love.  She  justifies  him.  [Aside. 
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[ACT  111. 


Mrs.  Bell.  Your  case  may  not  be  desperate  : 
I  would  venture  to  lay  a  pot  of  coffee,  that  the 
person  who  now  rivals  you  in  your  husband's  , 
affections  does  it  without  your  good  qualities,  j 
and  even  without  your  beauty,  by  the  mere 
force  of  agreeable  talents,  and  some  skill  in 
the  art  of  pleasing. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  afraid  that  compliment 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  I  judge  right,  you  are  entitled 
to  it.  Let  me  ask  you  :  Do  you  know  this  for 
midable  rival  ? 

Mrs.  Lore.  There,  I  own,  I  am  puzzled. 

Mrs.  Bell.  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she? 

Mrs.  Love.  Formidable  indeed  :  she  has  been 
described  to  me,  as  one  of  charming  and  rare 
accomplishments. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Never  throw  up  the  cards  f  r  all 
that.  Take  my  advice,  Ma'am.  You  seem  to 
have  qualities  that  may  dispute  your  hus 
band's  heart  with  any  body  ;  but  the  exertion 
of  those  amiable  qualities,  I  fear,  may  be  sup 
pressed.  Excuse  my  frankness.  You  should 
counteract  your  rival  by  the  very  arts  which 
she  employs  against  you.  I  know  a  lady  now 
in  your  very  situation  :  and  what  does  she  do  ? 
She  consumes  herself  with  unceasing  jealousy; 
whereas,  if  she  would  exert  but  half  the  pains 
she  uses  in  teasing  herself,  to  vie  with  the  per 
son  who  has  won  her  husband  from  her ;  to  vie 
with  her,  1  say,  in  the  art  of  pleasing — for 
there  it  is  a  woman's  pride  should  be  piqued 
—Would  she  do  that,  take  my  word  for  it,  vic 
tory  would  declare  in  her  favour.  You  are 
not  without  attractions  ;  gi\  e  them  their  ener 
gy,  and  you  conquer. 

Mrs.  Love.  Do  you  think  so,  Ma'am? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Think  so  !  I  am  sure  of  it.  You 
must  exert  yourself.  It  is  the  wife's  business 
to  bait  the  hook  for  her  husband  with  variety. 
Virtue  alone,  by  her  own  native  charms  would 
do,  if  the  men.  were  perfect.  But  it  is  other 
wise  ;  and  since  vice  can  assume  allurements, 
why  should  not  truth  and  innocence  have  ad 
ditional  ornaments  also  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  1  find  Sir  Brilliant  has  told  me 
truth.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Give  me  leave,  Ma'am  :  I  have 
been  married,  and  am  a  little  in  the  secret.  To 
win  a  heart  is  easy  ;  to  keep  it  is  the  difficulty. 
After  the  fatal  words,  '  for  better,  for  worse,' 
women  relax  into  indolence,  and  while  they 
are  guilty  of  no  infidelity,  they  think  every 
thing  safe.  But  they  are  mistaken:  a  great 
deal  is  wanting  ;  an  address,  a  vivacity,  a  de 
sire  to  please ;  the  agreeable  contrast ;  the 
sense  that  pleases,  the  folly  that  charms. — A 
favourite  poet,  Prior,  has  expressed  it  with 
delicacy : 

ALove  thefix'd  and  settled  rules, 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools, 
The  letter  part  should  set  before  'em, 
A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum. 

Mrs.  Love.  But  when  the  natural  temper— 
Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  the  natural  temper  must  be 
forced.  Home  must  be  made  a  place  of  pleas 
ure  to  the  husband.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
That  equrtlity  which  you  talk  of,  is  a  sameness 
that  palls  and  wearies.  A  wife  should  throw 
infinite  variety  into  her  manner.  She  should, 
KS  it  were,  multiply  herself,  and  be,  as  it 
v/ere,  sundry  different  women  on  different  oc- 
f  asions  :  the  tender,  the  affectionate,  the  wit 
ty,  the  silent ;  all  in  their  turns  ;  all  shifting 
•Jie  scene,  and  she  succeeding  to  herself  as 
quick  as  lightning.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 


whole  mystery  ;  the  way  to  keep  a  man. — But 
I  beg  your  pardon.  1  go  on  too  fast :  you  will 
think  me  the  giddiest  creature. 

Mrs.  Love.  Quite  the  reverse,  Ma'am  :  you 
are  very  obliging. 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  have  tired  myself  and  you  too. 
— But  pray,  may  I  now  inquire,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  intimate  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lovemoie? 

Mrs.  Love.  It  was  a  mere  mistake.  I  have 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  You  will 
excuse  my  frankness :  1  had  heard  that  his 
visits  were  frequent  here. 

Mrs.  Bell.  His  visits  frequent  here  !  My 
Lady  Constant  could  not  tell  you  so  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  She  told  me  quite  the  contrary. 
She  knows  your  amiable  qualities,  and  does 
you  justice. 

Mrs.  Bell.  The  accident  is  lucky  ;  it  has 
procured  me  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 
And  I  suppose  you  imagine  that  1  had  robbed 
you  of  Mr.  Lovemore's  heart? — Scandal  will 
be  buzzing  about.  I  can  laugh  at  every  thing 
of  that  sort.  [A  rap  at  the  door.]  Oh  !  Heavens! 
some  troublesome  visit. [Rings  a  bell. 

Enter  MIGNIONET. 

I  am  not  at  home.     Go  and  give  an  answer. 

Mign.  It  is  Lord  Etheridge,  Ma'am:  he  is" 
coming  up  stairs.    The  servants  did  not  know 
yea  had  changed  your  mind. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Was  ever  anything  so  cross? 
Tell  his  lordship  I  have  company  ;  I  am  busy; 
I  am  not  well ;  any  thing,  don't  let  him  come 
in.  Make  haste,  despatch  :  I  wont  see  him. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  be£  I  may  not  hinder  you  :  I 
shall  take  my  leave. 

Mrs.  Bell.  By  no  means.  Our  conversation 
grows  interesting.  I  positively  will  not  see 
my  lord. 

Mrs.  Lore.  I  can't  agree  to  that.  You  must 
see  his  lordship.  I  can  step  into  another 
room. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Will  you  be  so  gocd — You  will 
find  something  to  amuse  you  in  that  cabinet. 
[Points  to  a  door  in  the  back  scene.]  We  must 
talk  farther.  My  lord  shaVt  stay  long. 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  but  if  you  stand  upon  cere 
mony— 

M'rs.  Bell.  Very  well :  I'll  contrive  it. 
This  is  a  lover  of  mine.  A  lover  and  a  hus 
band  are  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  it  will  di 
vert  you  to  hear  how  I  manage  him.  I  hear 
him  on  the  ttairs.  Make  haste :  Mignionet, 
show  the  way. 

[MRS.  LOVE,  and  MIGNIONET  go  out  at  the 
back  scene. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Let  ine  see  how  I  look  to  receive 
him.  [Runs  to  her  glass. 

Enter  LOVEMORE,  with  a  Star  and  Garter,  as 
LORD  ETHERIDGE. 

Love.  A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  lends,  to  that  her  eyes  she 
rears, 

Repairs  her  smiles 

Mrs.  Bell.  Repairs  her  smiles,  my  lord.  You 
are  satirical  this  morning.  Pray,  my  lord, 
are  my  features  out  of  repair,  like  an  old 
house  in  the  country,  that  wants  a  tenant  ? 

Love.  Nay,  now  "you  wrest  my  words  from 
their  visible  intentio'n.  You  can't  suppose  that 
I  impute  to  such  perfect  beauty  the  least  want 
of  repair,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  Ma'am, 
with  regard  to  the  want  of  a  tenant. 


SCENE  /.] 
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Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  then  your  opinion  is,  that  1 
want  a  tenant.  And  perhaps  you  think  1  am 
going  to  jut  up  a  bill  to  signify  to  all  passers 
by,  that  here  is  a  mansion  to  be  let,  inquire  of 
the  widow  Bellmour.  1  like  your  notion :  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad  scheme.  Shall 
1  try  it  ? 

Love.  A  palace  needs  no  such  invitation. 
Its  natural  beauty  attracts  admiring  eyes.  But 
who  can  bid  up  to  the  price  ?  The  person  who 
is  able  to  do  it 

Mrs.  Bell.  Will  be  happy  ;  1  know  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  But  he  must  do 
homage  for  it :  and  then  I  will  let  it  to  none 
but  a  single  gentleman.  Do  you  know  any 
body  whom  these  conditions  will  suit  ? 

Love.  Those  conditions,  Ma'am — [_4stde.] 
What  the  devil  does  she  mean  ?  I  am  not  de 
tected,  I  hope To  be  sure,  Ma'am,  those 

conditions — And — none  but  single  gentlemen 
will  presume  to 

.Mr*.  Bell.  And  then  it  must  be  a  lease  for 
life.  But  that  will  never  do  ;  nobody  will  be 
troubled  with  it.  I  shall  never  get  it  off  my 
hands  :  do  you  think  I  shall,  my  lord  ? 

Love.  There  must  be  very  little  taste  left,  if 
you  have  not  a  number  of  bidders.  You  know 
the  ambition  of  my  heart ;  you  know  I  am  de 
voted  to  you  upon  any  terms,  even  though  it 
were  to  be  bought  with  life. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Heavens  !  what  a  dying  swain 
you  are  !  And  does  your  lordship  mean  to  be 
guilty  of  matrimony  ?  Lord,  what  a  question 
have  I  asked  !  To  be  sure,  I  am  the  giddiest 
creature.  My  lord,  don't  you  think  me  a 
strange  madcap  ? 

•  Love.  A.  vein  of  wit,  like  yours,  that  springs 
at  once  from  vivacity  and  sentiment,  serves  to 
exalt  your  beauty,  and  give  animation  to  every 
charm. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  said  it 
finely!  But  you  are  in  the  right,  my  lord. 
Your  pensive  melancholy  beauty  is  the  most 
insipid  thing  in  nature.  And  yet  we  often  see 
features  without  a  mind ;  and  the  owner  of 
them  sits  in  the  room  with  you,  like  a  mere 
vegetable,  for  an  hour  together,  till,  at  last, 
she  is  incited  to  the  violent  exertion  of,  '  Yes, 
Sir,' — '  1  fancy  not,  Ma'am  ;'  and  then  a  matter 
of  fact  conversation — '  Miss  Beverly  is  going  to 
be  married  to  Captain  Shoulder-knot— my 
Lord  Mortgage  has  had  another  tumble  at  haz- 


[Courtesying.}  We  expected  you  last  night,  but 

you  did  not  come. He,  he,  he  ! — and  so 

there  was  Sir  George  and  the  rest  of  us,  and 
so,  turning  the  corner  of  Bond-street,  the  brut^ 
of  a  coachman — I  humbly  thank  your  grace 
[Courtesies.]  the  brute  of  a  coachman  overturned 
us,  and  so  my  aunt  Roly  Poly  was  frightened 
out  of  her  wits  ;  and  Lady  Betty  has  had  her 
nerves  again,  Only  think  !  such  accidents  ! — 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  look  so  well :  a  I'honneur;' 
he,  he,  he ! 

Love.  Ho,  ho  !  you  pai:it  to  the  life.  I  see 
her  moving  before  me  in  all  her  airs. 

Mrs.  Bell.  With  this  conversation  fheir  whole 
stock  is  exhausted ,  and  away  they  run  to  cards . 
Quadrille  has  murdered  wit ! 

Love.  Ay,  and  beauty  too.  Cards  are  (he 
worst  enemies  to  a  complexion  :  the  small  pox 
is  not  so  bad.  The  passions  throw  themselves 
into  every  feature  :  I  have  seen  the  counte 
nance  of  an  angel  changed,  in  a  moment,  tj 
absolute  deformity  :  the  little  loves  and  graces 
that  sparkled  in  the  eye,  bloomed  in  the  cheek, 
and  smiled  about  the  mouth,  all  wing  their 
flight,  and  leave  the  face,  which  they  before 
adorned,  a  prey  to  grief,  to  anger,  malice,  and 
fury,  and  the  whole  train  of  fretful  passions. 

Mrs.  Bell.  And  the  language  of  the  passions 
is  sometimes  heard  upon  those  occasions. 

Love.  Very  true,  Mn'am  ;  and  if,  by  chance, 
they  do  bridle  and  hold  in  a  little,  the  struggle 
they  undergo  is  the  most  ridiculous  sight  in 
nature.  I  have  seen  a  huge  oath  quivering  on 
the  pale  lip  of  a  reigning  toast  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and  an  uplifted  eye  accusing  the 
gods  for  the  loss  of  an  odd  trick.  And  then  at 
last,  the  whole  room  in  a  Babel  of  sounds. 
'  My  lord,  you  flung  away  the  game. — Sir 
George,  why  did  not  you  rough  the  spade  ? — 
Captain  Hazard,  why  did  not  you  lead  through 
the  honours? — Ma'am,  it  was  not  the  play — 
Pardon  me.  Sir — but  Ma'am,— but  Sir — 1  would 
not  play  with  you  for  straws  :  don't  you  know 
what  Hoyle  says  ? — If  A  and  B  are  partners 
against  C  and  D,  and  the  game  nine  all,  A  and 
B  have  won  three  tricks,  and  C  and  D  four 
tricks ;  C  leads  his  suit,  D  puts  up  the  king, 
then  returns  the  suit ;  A  passes,  C  puts  up  tue 
queen,  and  B  trumps  it;  and  so  A  and  B,  and 
C  and  D  are  bandied  about ;  they  attack,  they 
defend,  and  all  is  jargon  and  confusion,  wrang 
ling,  noise,  and  nonsense  ;  and  high  life,  and 
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ard— Sir  Harry  Wilding  has  lost  his  election —  !  polite  conversation. Ha,  ha,  ha! 


they  say  short  aprons  are  coming  into  fashion.  | 

Love.  Oh  !  a  matter  of  fact  conversation  is 
unsupportable. 

Mrs.  Bell.  But  you  meet  with  nothing  else. 
All  in  great  spirits  about  nothing,  and  nqt  an 
idea  among  them.  Go  to  Ranelagh,  or  to  what 
public  place  you  will,  it  is  just  the  same.  \ 
Jady  comes  up  to  you  ;  '  How  charmingly  you 
look ! — But,  my  dear  M'ero,  did  you  hear  what 
happened  to  us  the  other  night?  We  were 
going  home  from  the  opera— you  know  my 
aunt  Roly  Poly  ;  it  was  her  coach.  There  was 
she  and  Lady  Betty  Fidget— -What  a  sweet 
blonde  !  How  do  you,  my  dear  ?  [Courtesying 
as  to  another  going  by.] — My  Lady  Betty  is 
quite  recovered  ;  we  were  all  frightened  about 
her  :  hut  Doctor  Snake-root  was  called  in  ;  no, 
not  Doctor  Snake-root,  Doctor  Bolus ;  and 
so  he  altered  the  course  of  the  medicines,  and 
so  my  Lady  Betty  is  purely  now.— Well,  there 
was  she,  and  my  aunt,  and  Sir  George  Brag- 
well — a  pretty  man  Sir  George — finest  teeth  in  i 
the  world — Your  ladyship's  most  obedient—  | 


Mrs.  Bell.  Ho,  ho  !  the  pencil  of  Hogarth 
could  not  do  it  better.  And  yet  one  is  dragged 
t9  these  places,.  One  must  play  sometimes. 
We  must  let  our  friends  pick  our  pockets  now 
and  then,  or  they  drop  our  acquaintance.  Do 
you  ever  play,  my  Lord  ? 

Love.  Play,  Ma'am [Aside.]  What  docs 

she  mean?  1  must  play  the  hypocrite  to  the 

end  of  the  chapter. -Play? — Now  and  then, 

as  you  say,  one  must,  to  oblige,  and  from  ne 
cessity  ;  but  from  taste,  or  inclination,  no  ;  I 
never  touch  a  card. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  very  true  ;  I  forgot.  You 
dedicate  your  time  to  the  muses  ;  a  downright 
rhyming  peer,  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  that  I 
am  charmed  with  your  song  ? 

Love.  Are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Absolutely  ;  and  I  really  think 
you  would  make  an  admirable  Vauxhall  poet. 

Love.  Nay,  now  you  flatter  me. 

Mrs.  Bell.  No,  as"  I  live;  it  is  very  pretty. 
And  do  you  know  that  I  can  sing  it  already  ? 
Come,  you  shall  hear  how  I  murder  it.  1  have 
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no  voice  to-day,  but  you  shall  hear  me. 

[Sings. 
Attend  all  ye  fair,  and  I'll  tell  yon  the  art,' 

To  bind  ev'ry  fancy  with  ease  in  your  cliains  ; 
To  hold  in  soft  fetters  the  conjugal  heart, 
And  banish  from  HYMEN  his  doubts  and  his 

pains. 

When.  Juno  was  deck'd  with  the  Cestus  of  Love, 
At  first  she  was  handsome  ;  she  charming  be 
came; 

With  skill  the  soft  passions  it  taught  her  to  move, 
To  kindle  at  once,  and  to  keep  up  the  flame. 

'Tis  this  gives  the  eyes  all  their  magic  and  fire, 
The  voice-melting  accents  ;  impassions  the  kiss  ; 

Confers  the  sweet  smile  that  awakens  desire, 
And  plants  round  the  fair  each  incentive  to 
bliss. 

Thence  flows  the  gay  chat,  more  than  reason  that 

charms  ; 

The  eloquent  blush,  that  can  beauty  improve  ; 
The  fond  sigh,  the  fond  vow,  the  soft  touch  that 

alarms  ; 
The  tender  disdain,  the  renewal  of  love. 

Ye  fair,  take  the  Cestus,  and  practise  its  power : 
The  mind  unaccomplished,  mere  features  are 

vain  ; 

With  wit,  with  good  humour,  enliven  each  hour, 
And  the  loves,  and  the  graces,  shall  walk  in 
your  train. 

Love.  My  poetry  is  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 
It  grows  into  sense  as  you  sing  it  Your  voice, 
like  the  Cestus  of  Venus,  bestows  a  grace  up 
on  every  thing. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  fulsome  ;  I  sing  horridly  ! 
[Goes  to  the  glass.]  How  do  I  look? — Don't 
tell  me,  my  Lord  :  you  are  studying  a  compli 
ment,  but  I  am  resolved  to  mortify  you  ;  I 
wont  hear  it. — Well !  have  you  thought  of  any 
thing  ?  Let  it  pass ;  'tis  too  late  now.  Pray, 
my  Lord,  how  came  you  to  choose  so  grave  a 
subject  as  connubial  happiness  ? 

Love.  Close  and  particular  that  question. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Juno !  Hymen  !  doubts  and  pains  ! 
one  would  almost  swear  that  you  had  a  wife  at 
home  who  sat  for  the  picture. 

Love.  Ma'am,  the — [Embarrassed.]  The  com 
pliment— you  are  only  laughing  at  me — the 

subject,     from    every   day's    experience 

[ylsicte.]  Does  she  suspect  me  ? — the  subject 
is  common — Bachelors'  wives,  you  know — ha, 
ha ! — And  when  you  inspire  the  thought ;  when 
you  are  the  bright  original,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  copy — 

Mrs.  Bell.  Horrid  !  going  to  harp  on  the  old 
string.  Odious  solicitations  !  I  hate  all  pro 
posals.  I  am  not  in  the  humour.  You  must 
release  me  now  :  your  visit  is  rather  long.  I 
have  indulged  you  a  great  while.'  And,  be 
sides,  were  I  to  listen  to  your  vows,  what 
would  become  of  poor  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion? 

Love.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Love.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  I  have  seen 
him ;  but  that's  all.  He  lives  with  a  strange 
set,  and  does  not  move  in  my  sphere.  If  he  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Is  there  any  thing  to  say  against 
him  ? 

Love.  Nay,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  gen 
tleman.  They  who  know  him  best,  don't  rate 
him  high.  A  sort  of  a  current  coin  that  passes 
in  this  town.  You  will  do  well  to  beware  of 
counterfeits. 
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Mrs.  Bell.  But  this  is  very  alarming 

Enter  MIGNIONET,  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Mign.  My  dear  Madam,  I  am  frighted  out 
of  my  senses.  The  poor  lady — where  are  the 
hartshorn  drops  ? 

Love.  The  lady  !  what  lady  ? 

Mign.  Never  stand  asking  what  lady.  She 
has  fainted  away  all  on  a  sudden  :  she  is  now 
in  strong  hysterics  :  give  me  the  arops. 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  must  run  to  her  assistance. 
Adieu,  my  Lord.  I  shall  be  at  home  in  the 
evening.  Mignionet,  step  this  way.  Your 
lordship  will  excuse  me  :  1  shall  expect  to  see 
you.  Come,  Mignionet  ;  make  haste,  make 
haste.  [Exit  with  MIGNIONET. 

Love.  I  hope  the  lady  has  not  overheard  me. 
What  a  villain  arn  I  to  carry  on  this  scheme 
against  so  much  beauty,  innocence,  and  merit ' 
And  to  wear  this  badge  of  honour  for  the  dark 
est  purposes !  And  then  my  friend,  Sir  Bril- 
liant,will  it  be  fair  to  supplant  him  ?— Pr'y  thee , 
be  quiet,  my  dear  conscience  !  none  of  your 
meddling :  don't  interrupt  a  gentleman  in  hi? 
pleasures.  Don't  you  know,  my  good  friend, 
that  love  has  no  respect  for  persons,  but  soars 
above  all  laws  of  honour  and  of  friendship  ? 
No  reflection  ;  have  her  I  must,  and  that 
quickly  too,  or  she  will  discover  all.  Besides, 
this  is  my  wife's  fault :  why  does  not  she  make 
home  agreeable  ?  I  am  willing  to  be  happy  ; 
1  could  be  constant  to  her,  but  she  is  not  form* 
ed  for  happiness.  What  the  devil  is  Madam 
Fortune  about  now  ?— [Sir  BRILLIANT  sings 
within.]  Sir  Brilliant,  by  all  that's  infamous. 
Contusion !  no  place  to  hide  me?  no  escape  ?  The 
door  is  locked.  Mignionet,  Mignionet,  open 
the  door. 

Mign.  [Within.]  You  must  not  come  in  here. 

Love.  What  shall  1  do  ?  This  star,  and  this 
ribbon  will  bring  me  to  disgrace.  Away  with 
this  tell-tale  evidence.  [Talces  off  the  ribbon.] 
Go,  thou  blushing  devil,  and  hide  thyself  for 
ever.  [Puts  it  in  his  pocket. 

Enter  Sir  BRILLIANT,  singing. 

Sir  Brit.  Mrs.  Bellmour,  I  have  such  a  story 
for  you. — How  ! — Lovemore  ? 

Love.  Your  slave,  Sir  Brilliant,  your  slave. 
[Hiding  the  star  with  his  hat. 

Sir  Bril.  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  ac 
quainted  here. 

Love.  You  are  right.  I  came  in  qu< 
I  saw  the  lady.  1  was  drawn  hither  by  mere 
curiosity.  We  have  had  some  conversation: 
and  I  made  it  subservient  to  ycmr  purposes.  I 
have  been  giving  a  great  character  of  you. 

Sir  Bril.  You  are  always  at  the  service  of 
your  friends.  But  what's  the  matter  ?  what 
are  you  fumbling  about  ?  [Pulls  the  hat. 

Love.  'Sdeath  !  have  care  :  don't  touch  me. 
[Puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  breast. 

Sir  Bril.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Oh !  keep  off—  [Aside-]  Here's  a  busi 
ness. — Taken  in  the  olci  way  :  let  me  pass. — I 
have  had  a  fling  at  Lord  Etheridge  :  he  will  be 
out  of  favour  with  the  \iidow  :  I  have  done  you 
that  good. — Racks  and  torments,  my  old  com 
plaint  !  [Wanting  to  pass  him. 

Sir  Bril.  What  complaint  ?  You  had  better 
sit  down. 

Love.  No,  no  ;  air,  the  air.  I  must  have  a 
surgeon.  A  stroke  of  a  tennis-ball  !  My  Lord 
Rackett's  unlucky  left-hand.  Let  me  pass. 
There  is  something  forming  here.  [Passes  him.] 
To  be  caught  is  the  devil.  [Aside.]  Don't  men 
tion  mv  name.  You  will  counteract  all  I  hava 
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said.— Oh !  torture,  torture  ! — 1  will  explain 
to  you  another  time.  Sir  Brilliant,  yours.  I 
have  served  your  interest — Oh  !  there  is  cer 
tainly  something  forming.  [Exit. 
Sir  Bril.  What  does  ail  this  mean  ?— So,  so, 
Mrs.  Lovemore's  suspicions  are  well  founded. 
— The  widow  has  her  private  visits,  I  see.  Yes, 
yes ;  there  is  something  forming  here, 

Enter  MRS.  BELLMOUR. 

So  ;  here  she  comes.  The  whole  shall  be  ex 
plained.  I  hope,  Ma'am,  that  I  don't  inter 
rupt  you  with  any  picquet  friend. 

Mrs.  Bell.  You  are  always  a  torment :  what 
brings  you  hither  ? 

Sir  BriL  There  are  times,  Ma'am,  when  a 
visit — 

Mrs.  Bell.  Is  unseasonable,  and  yours  is  so 
now.  How  can  you  teaze  me  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  thought  as  much. — There  are 
some  things  that  may  require  to  be  discussed 
between  us. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Reserve  them  all  for  another 
time.  I  can't  hear  you  now.  You  must  leave 
me.  There  is  a  lady  taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Bril.  And  here  has  been  a  gentleman 
taken  ill  in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Bell.  How  troublesome  !  you  must  be 
gone.  Do  you  dispute  my  will  and  pleasure  ? 
— Fly  this  moment. 

Sir  BriL  But.  Ma'am— Nay,  if  you  insist 
upon  it—  [Goes. 

Mrs.  Bell.  But,  Sir!— I  will  be  absolute: 
you  must  leave  me.  [Puts  him  out.]  There, 
and  now  I'll  make  sure  of  the  door. 

Enter  MRS.  LOVEMORE,  leaning  on  MIGNIONET. 

Mign.  This  way,  Madam  :  here  is  more  air 
in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Bell.  How  do  you  find  yourself.  Pray, 
sit  down. 

Mrs.  Love.  My  spirits  were  too  weak.  I 
could  not  support  it  any  longer;  such  a  scene 
of  perfidy ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  You  astonish  me  :  what  perfidy? 

Mrs.  Love.  Perfidy  of  the  blackest  dye  :  I 
told  you  that  you  were  acquainted  with  my 
husband  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  Acquainted  with  your  husband  ! 

[Angrily. 

Mrs.  Love.  A  moment's  patience — Yes,  Ma 
dam,  you  are  acquainted  with  him. — The  base 
man  who  went  hence  but  now — 

Mrs.  Bell.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion? 

Mrs.  Love.  No,  your  Lord  Etheridge,  as  he 
calls  himself — • 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lord  Etheridge  ?  What  of  him, 
pray? 

Mrs.  Love.  False,  dissembling  man !   he  is 
my  husband,  Ma'am  :  not  Lord  Etheridge,  but 
plain  Mr.  Lovemore  j  my  Mr.  Lovemore. 
k     Mrs.  Bell  And  has  he  been  base  enough  to 
assume  a  title  to  ensnare  me  to  my  undoing  ? 

Mign.  [Going.]  Well,  for  certain,  1  believe 
the  devil's  in  me :  I  always  thought  him  a  sly 
one.  .  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Love.  To  see  him  carrying  on  this  dark 
design— to  see  the  man  whom  I  have  ever  es 
teemed  and  loved, — the  man  whom  I  must  still 
love, — esteem  him,  I  fear,  1  never  can, — to  see 
him  before  my  face  with  that  artful  treachery  ! 
it  was  too  much  for  sensibility  like  mine ;  I 
felt  the  shock  too  severely,  and  I  sunk  under 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  am  ready  to  sink  this  moment 
with  amazement.  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time, 


at  old  Mrs.  Loyeit's.  She  introduced  him  to 
me.  The  appointment  was  of  her  own  mak 
ing. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  know  Mrs.  Loveit's  char 
acter,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Bell.  The  practised  veteran ! — Could  I 
suspect  that  a  woman  in  her  stile  of  life,  would 
lend  herself  to  a  vile  stratagem  against  my 
honour  ?  That  she  would  join  in  a  conspiracy 
against  her  own  sex? — Mr.  Lovemore  shall 
never  enter  these  doors  again — I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Ma'am,  for  this  visit;  to  me  a  providen 
tial  incident.  I  am  sorry  for  your  share  in  it. 
The  discovery  secures  my  peace  andhappiness; 
to  you  it  is  a  fatal  conviction,  a  proof  un 
answerable  against  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  joined  for  life. 

Mrs.  Love.  After  this  discovery,  it  cannot  b« 
for  life.  I  am  resolved  not  to  pass  another  dav 
under  his  roof. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Hold,  hold  ;  no  sudden  resolu 
tions.  Consider  a  little  :  passion  is  a  bad  ad* 
viser.  This  may  take  a  turn  for  your  advan 
tage. 

Mrs.  Love.  That  can  never  be ;  I  am  lost 
beyond  redemption. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Don't  decide  too  rashly.  Come, 
come,  the  man  who  has  certain  qualities,  is 
worth  thinking  about,  before  one  throws  the 
hideous  thing  away  for  ever.  Mr.  Lovemore 
is  a  traitor ;  but  is  not  he  still  amiable?  And 
besides,  you  have  heard  his  sentiments.  That 
song  points  at  something.  Perhaps  you  are  a 
little  to  blame.  He  did  not  write  upon  such  a 
subject,  without  a  cause  to  suggest  it.  We 
will  talk  over  this  matter  coolly.  You  have 
saved  me,  and  I  must  return  the  obligation. — 
You  shall  stay  dinner  with  me. 

Mrs.  Love.  Excuse  me. — Mr.  Lovemore  may 
possibly  go  home.  He  shall  hear  of  his  guilt, 
while  the  sense  of  it  pierces  here,  and  wounds 
me  to  the  quick. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Now  there  you  are  wrong  ;  take 
my  advice  first.  I  will  lay  such  a  plan  as  may 
ensure  him  yours  for  ever.  Come,  come,  you 
must  not  leave  me  yet.  [Takes  her  hand.] — 
Answer  me  one  question;  don't  you  still  think 
he  has  qualities  that  do,  in  some  sort,  apolo 
gize  for  his  vices  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it ; 
I  hope  he  has. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Very  well  then.  I  have  lost  a 
lover  ;  you  may  gain  one.  Your  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  may  reform  him  ;  and  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  man,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
atone  for  his  faults,  should  not  be  entirely  de 
spised. Let  the  wife  exert  herself ;  let  her 

try  her  powers  of  pleasing,  and  take  my  word 
for  it, 

The  wild  gallant  no  more  abroad  will  roam, 
But  find  his  loved  variety  at  home.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE   I—An  Apartment 
House. 


in    LOVEMORE'S 


MR.  and  MRS.  LOVEMORE  at  Table  after  Dinner  ; 
Servants  taking  things  out  of  the  Room. 

Love.  [Filling  a  glass.]  I  wonder  you  are  not 
tired  of  the  same  eternal  topic. 

[Sipping  his  tcine* 

Mrs.  Lore.  If  I  make  an  eternal  topic,  it  is 
for  your  own  good,  Mr.  Lovemore. 
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Love.  1  know  I  have  your  good  wishes,  anc 
you  hare  mine.  All  our  absent  friends,  Mrs 
Lovemore.  [Drinks 

Mrs.  Love.  If  you  would  but  wish  well  tc 
yourself,  Sir,  I  should  be  happy.— But  in  the 
way  you  go  on,  your  health  must  be  ruined 
day  is  night,  and  night  day  ;  your  substanc 
squandered  ;  your  constitution  destroyed  ;  ant 
your  family  quite  neglected. 

Love.  Family  neglected  !  you  see  I  dined  a 
home,  and  this  is  my  reward  for  it 

Mrs.  Love.  You  dined  at  home,  Sir,  becaus< 
something  abroad  has  disconcerted  you.  You 
went,  I  suppose,  after  I  saw  you  at  Lady  Con 
stant's,  to  your  old  haunt,  your  friend,  Mrs 
Loveit — . 

Love.  Mrs.  Loveit !  ha,  ha  !  I  dropp'd  her  ac 
quaintance  long  ago.  No,  my  love,  I  drove 
into  the  city,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning 
upon  business.  I  had  long  accounts  to  settle 
with  old  Discount  the  banker. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  that  to  be  sure  engrossed 
all  your  time.  Business  must  be  minded.  Did 


you  find  him  at  home  ? 
Love.   It  was  by  his  own  appointment. 


went  to  his  house  directly  after  i  parted  from 
you.  1  have  been  no  where  else.  Matters  ol 
account  always  fatigue  me. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  would  not  be  too  inquisitive, 
Sir. 

Love.  Oh  !  no  ;  you  never  are.  I  staid  at 
the  banker's  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  I  came 
straight  from  his  house,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  you.  [Fills  a  glass  ofivinc. 

Mrs.  Love.  Were  there  any  sincerity  in  that 
declaration,  I  should  be  happy.  A  tavern  life 
has  hitherto  been  your  delight.  I  wonder  what 
delight  you  can  find  in  such  an  eternal  round 
of  gaming,  riot,  and  dissipation.  Will  you 
answer  me  one  question  ? 

Love.  With  great  pleasure,—  [Aside.}—  if  it  is 
not  inconvenient. 

Mrs.  Love.  Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart, 
and  tell  me,—  Have  I  deserved  this  usage  ? 

Love.  My  humble  service  to  you,  my  love. 

[Drinks. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  de 
ficient  in  any  one  point  of  the  duty  I  owe  you. 
You  won  my  heart,  and  I  gave  it  freely. 

Love.  [Going  to  sleep.]  It  is  very  true. 

Mrs.  Love.  Your  interest  has  been  mine.  I 
have  known  no  pleasure  unconnected  with 
your  happiness.  Diversion,  show,  and  pomp 
have  had  no  allurements  for  me. 

Love.  [Dropping  asleep.]  Yes,-you  are 
right—  just  as  you  please— 

Mrs.  Love.  Had  i  been  inclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  women,  your  fortune 
would  have  felt  it  before  now.  You  might 
have  been  thousands  out  of  pocket  ;  but  your 
interest  has  been  the  object  of  my  attention 
and  your  convenience  — 

Love.  [Turns  his  chair  from  her.]  You  rea 
son  very  -  you   reason    admir—  ablv  _  «d 
mir—  ably  -  always  -  al—  ways  _  -crav__ 
«nd  --  enter  —  entertaining.  __ 

Mrs.  Love  Marriage  is  generSyTonsideS 
ifnrM  1DTtr°duct'on.  to  the  great  scene  of  the 
world.  I  thought  it  a  retreat  to  less  noisy  ard 


/       *    at  \s  called  poiite  com 

pany  [He  falls  fust  asleep.]  was  not  my  taste 
You  was  lavish  in  expense  ;  I  was,  therefore' 
an  economist.  From  the  first  moment  marriage 
made  me  yours,  the  pleasure  arising  from  your 
company  -  There!  fast  aslee!  ° 


company  indeed! 


fast  asleep! 
This  is  ever 


[She  rises.]  Unfeeling  man  ! — It  is  too  plain 
that  I  am  grown  his  aversion.  Mr.  Love- 
more  !  [Looking  at  him.]  you  little  think  what 

a  scene  this  day  has  brought  to  light. And 

yet  he  hopes  with  falsehood  to  varnish  and  dis 
guise  his  treachery.  How  mean  the  subter 
fuge  !  shall  I  rouse  him  now,  and  tax  him  with 
his  guilt  ?  My  heart  is  too  full :  reproach  will 
pnlx  tend  to  exasperate,  and  perhaps  make  him 
irreConcileable.  The  pride  that  can  stoop  to 
low  and  wretched  artifice,  but  ill  can  brook 
detection.  Let  him  rest  for  the  present.  The 
widow  Bellmour's  experiment  may  answer  bet 
ter. 1  will  try  it,  at  least. Oh  1  Mr. 

Lovemore,  you  will  break  my  heart. 

[Looks  at  him,  and  exit. 
Love.  [Talking  in  his  sleep.}  I  do  listen — I 
am  not  asleep.  [Sleeps  and  nods.]  You  are  very 
right; — always  right — 1  am  only  thinking  a 
little.  No — no — no — [Mutters  indistinctly.]  It 
was  not  two  o'clock — in  bed— in  bed  by  twelve 
—Sir  Bashful  is  an  oaf— The  widow  Bellmour 
— [Sleeps,  and  his  head  rolls  alout.]  What's  the 
matter?  [Waking.]  1  beg  your  pardon;  I 
was  beginning  to  nod.  What  did  you  say,  my 
dear  ?  [Leans  on  the  table  without  looking  about.  I 
One  cannot  always,  you  know— [Turns  about.] 
Sdeath!  she  is  gone!  Oh!  fast  asleep.  This 
is  ever  the  way  when  one  dines  at  home.  Let 
me  shake  it  off.  [Rises.]  What's  o'clock  ?— 
No  amusement  in  this  house  ;  what  shall  Ido? 
The  widow  ? — I  must  not  venture  in  that  quar 
ter.  My  evil  genius,  Sir  Brilliant,  will  be 
busy  there.  Is  any  body  in  the  way  ?  1  must 
sally  out.  My  dear  Venus,  favour  your  vota 
ry  this  afternoon. 

Your  best  arms  employ, 

All  iviiig'd  with  pleasure,  and  all  tipp'd  with  joy. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  1L— Changes  to  SIR  BASHFUL'S. 
Enter  LADY  CONSTANT  and  FURNISH. 

Lady  Cons.  Who  brought  this  letter  ? 

Fur.  A  servant  of  Mrs.  Lovemore's  :  he 
waits  an  answer. 

Lady  Cons.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Love- 
more,  and  I  shall  wait  upon  her. 

Fur.  Yes,  Ma'am.  [Going.  \ 

Lady  Cons.  And  hark  ye,  Furnish  ;  have  the 
hings  been  carried  to  Sir  Brilliant,  as  1  order 
ed  ? 

Fur.  I  have  obeyed  your  ladyship's  com 
mands.  The  steward  went  himself.  Mr. 
'ounce,  your  ladyship  knows,  is  a  trusty  body. 
rou  may  depend  upon  his  care. 

Lady  Cons.  Go,  and  send  Mrs.  Lovemore 
er  answer.  She  maj  depend  upon  my  being 
with  her  in  time.  [Exit  FURNISH.]  What  can 
Mrs.  Lovemore  want  ?  [Reads.]  «  Ladyship's 
ompany  to  a  card-party ;  but  cards  are  the  least 
wt  of  my  object.  1  'have  something  of  highei 
iwmcrd  in  riew,  and  the  presence  of  my  friends  is, 
bsotutely  necessary.'  There  is  some  mystery 
n  all^  this.  What  does  she  mean  ?  I  shall  go, 
nd  then  the  scene  will  clear  up:  those  dia- 
nond  buckles  embarrass  me  more  than  Mrs. 
^ovemore's  unintelligible  letter.  Diamond 
uckles  to  me!  From  what  quarter?  Who 
ould  send  them?  Nobody  but  Sir  Brilliant. 
am  right  in  my  conclusion  :  they  came  from 
im.  Who  could  take  the  liberty  but  a  person 
f  his  cast?  A  presuming  man!  But  I  have 
lortified  his  vanity.  Before  this  time,  he  has 
cund  his  diamonds  thrown  back  upon  his 
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mands,  with  the  disdain  which  such  confident 
Jdeserves, — But  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  ! — 
Oh  !  no ;    no  danger.     Has  not  Sir  Brillian 
jmade  overtures  to  me  !     Has  not  he  declare( 
|  himself?     He  sees  Sir  Bashful's  behaviour 
I  and  his  vanity  plumes  itself  upon  that  circum 
[stance.      To  give   me   my  revenge  against  a 
crazy  and  insufferable  husband,  he  would  fain 
(induce  me   to  ruin  myself  with  a  coxcomb 
Besides,  he  heard  the  whole  of  Sir  Bashful's 
dispute    about  diamonds    and  trinkets  :    th 
I  thing  is  clear  ;  it  was  Sir  Brilliant  sent  them 
I  and  by  that  stratagem  he  hopes  to  bribe  me  in 
to  compliance.     That   bait  will  never  take 
though  here  comes  one,  who,  I  am  sure,  de- 
|  serves  to  be  treated  without  a  grain  of  cere 
mony. 

Enter  SIR  BASHFUL. 

Sir  Bash.    Here  she  is.      Now  let  me  see 
whether  she  will  take  any  rotice  of  the  present 
I  sent  her.    She  has  reason  to  be  in  good  hu 
mour,  I  think.— Your  servant,  Madam. 
Lady  Cons.  Your  address  is  polite,  Sir. 
Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Still  proud  and  obstinate  ! 
— Has  any  thing  happened  to  disturb  the  har 
mony  of  your  temper? 

Lady  Cons.  Considering  what  little  discord 
you  make,  it  is  a  wonder  that  rny  temper  is  not 
always  in  tune. 

Sir  Bash.  If  you  never  gave  me  cause,  Mr>.- 
dam— 

Lady  Cons.  Oh  !  for  mercy's  sake,  truce  with 
altercation.  I  am  tired  out  with  the  eternal 
violence  of  your  temper.  Those  frequent  starts 
of  passion  hurry  me  out  of  my  senses :  and 
those  unaccountable  whims,  that  hold  such 
constant  possession  of  you — 

Sir  Bash.  Whims,  Madam  ? — Not  to  comply 
with  you  in  every  thing,  is  a  whim,  truly. 
Must  I  yield  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  your 
extravagance  ?  When  you  laid  close  siege  to 
me  for  diamond  baubles,  and  1  know  not  what, 
was  that  a  whim  of  mine  ?  Did  I  take  that 
fancy  into  my  head  without  cause,  and  without 
sufficient  foundation  ? 

Lady  Cons.  Well,  we  have  exhausted  the 
subject.  Have  not  you  told  me  a  thousand 
times,  that  there  is  no  living  with  me  ?  I  agree 
to  it.  And  have  not  I  returned  the  compli 
ment?  We  have  nothing  new  to  say;  and 
now,  all  that  remains  is,  to  let  the  lawyer  re 
duce  to  writing  our  mutual  opinions,  and  so 
we  may  part  with  the  pleasure  of  giving  each 
other  a  most  woful  character. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  The  buckles  have  had  no 
effect.  Stubborn  !  she  has  received  them,  and 
wont  own  it. 

Lady  Cons.  A  dash  of  your  pen,  TSir,  at  the 
foot  of  certain  articles  now  preparing,  will 
make  us  both  easy.  [Going-. 

Sir  Bash.  If  we  don't  live  happily,  it  is  your 
own  fault. 

Lady  Cons.  That  is  very  odd. 

Sir  Bash.  If  you  would  control  your  passion 
for  play — • 

Lady  Cons,  Quite  threadbare  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  still  a  regard  for  you. 

Lady  Cons.  Worn  out  to  frippery. — I  can't 
hear  any  more.  The  law  will  dress  it  up  in 
new  language  for  us,  aud  that  will  end  our 
differences.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  [^4/owc.]  1  must  unburthen  my 
heart :  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  love  her  ; 
I  admire  her  ;  she  inflames  my  tenderest  pas 
sions,  and  raises  such  a  conflict  here  in  my  very 
heart,  I  cannot  any  longer  conceal  the  secret 


from  her.  1 11  go  and  tell  her  all  this  moment. 
-But  then  that  meddling  fiend,  her  maid,  will 
be  there  :  po  !  I  can  turn  her  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  then  the  jade  will  suspect  something-.  Her 
ladyship  may  be  alone  :  I'll  send  to  know 
where  she  is.  Who  is  there  ?  Sideboard  !— 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 

Sir  Bash. ,  Go  and  tell  your  lady  that 

[Pauses. 
Side.  Did  your  honour  want  me  ? 

Sir  Bash.  No  matter  :   it  does  not  signify 

[Aside.]  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  her  my 
mind  :  a  glance  of  her  eye,  and  my  own  confu 
sion,  will  undo  all. 

Side.  I  thought  your  honour  called. 
Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]   A  thought  comes  across 
me  ;  I'll  write  her  a  letter.    Yes,  yes,  a  letter 
will  do  the  business.     Sideboard,   draw  that 
table  this  way— Reach  me  a  chair. 
Side.  There,  your  honour. 
Sir  Bash.  Do  you  stay  while  I  write  a  letter. 
You  shall  carry  it  for  me.   [Sits  down  to  write. 
Side.  Yes,  Sir.     I  hope  he  has  an  intrigue 
upon  his  hands.     A   servant  thrives  under  a 
master  that  has  his  private  amusements.   Love 
on,   say  I,   if  you  are  so  given;  it  will  bring 
grist  to  my  mill. 

Sir  Bash.  [Writing.]  This  will  surprise  her. 
Warm,  passionate,  and  tender ;  and  yet  it  does 
not  come  up  to  what  I  feel. 

Side.  What  is  he  at  ?— I  may  as  well  read 
the  newspaper.    [Takes  it  out   of  his  pocket.] 
What  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  all  this  ? — Ha, 
^a  !   [Bursts  into  a  loud  laugh.]    I  never  heard 
the  like  of  this  before.    Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
Sir  Bash.   What  does  the  scoundrel  mean  ? 
[Stares  at  him. 

Side.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  help  laughing. 
Sir  Bash.   Does  the  villain    suspect  me  ? — 
Rises.]    Hark  ye,  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  find  that 
ou  dare  listen  at  any  duor  in  mv  house — • 
Side.  Sir! 

Sir  Bash.  Confess  the  truth:  have  you   not 
>een  listening  to  my  conversatioa  with  Mr. 
~.<ovemore  this  morning? 
Side.  Who,  I,  Sir  ?    I  would   not  be  guilty 
f  such  a  thing  :  1  never  did  the  like  in  all  my 
days. 

Sir  Bash.  What  was  you  laughing  at  ? 
Side.  A  foolish  thing  in  the  newspaper,  Sir, 
;hat's  all.  I'll  read  it  to  your  honour.  [Reads.] 
'  We  hear  that  a  new  comedy  is  now  in  re- 
learsal,  and  will  speedily  be  performed,  in- 
itled,  The  Amorous  Husband  ;  or,  The  Manin 
jove  with  his  own  Wife. 

Sir  Bash.  And  what  do  you  see  to  laugh  at  ? 
Side.  See,  Sir  !  I  have  lived  in  a  great  many 
amilies,  and  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 
Sir  Bash.    [Aside.]    There,  there,  there  !     I 
hall  be  the  butt  of  my  own  servants. — Sirrah, 
eave  the  room  :   and   let  me  never  hear  tha* 
ou  have  the  trick  of  listening  in  my  house. 
Side.  No,  Sir. — The  Man  in  Love  with  his 
wn  Wife  !  [Exit,  laughing. 

Sir  Bash.  What  does  thevarlet  mean  ?— No 
matter— 1  have  finished  my  letter,  and  it  shall 
)e  sent  this  moment.— But  then,  if  I  should  get 
nto  a  comedy  ? — Po !  no  more  scruples.  I'll 
seal  it  directly. — Sideboard  !— 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 

Sir  Bash.  [Sealing  the  letter.]  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  her. —  What  do  you  bring  your  hat 
and  stick  for  ? 
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Side.  To  go  out  with  your  honour's  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  You  have  not  far  to  go.  Take  this, 
and  let  nobody  see  you. 

Side.  1  warrant  me,  your  honour.         [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  feel  much  lighter  now.  A  load 
is  taken  off  my  heart. 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 

Sir  Bash.  What  do  you  come  back  for  ? 

Side.  A  word  or  two,  by  way  of  direction,  if 
you  please,  Sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Blockhead  !  give  it  to  me.  [Aside.] 
If  1  direct  it,  he  finds  me  out.— Go  about  your 
business  :  1  have  no  occasion  for  you  :  leave 
the  room. 

Side.  Very  well,  Sir.— Does  he  think  to  ma 
nage  his  own  intrigues !  if  he  takes  my  com 
mission  out  of  my  hands,  I  shall  give  him  warn 
ing.  The  vices  of  our  masters  are  all  the  vails 
a  poor  servant  has  left.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  What  must  be  done  ? — Mr.  Love- 
more  could  conduct  this  business  for  me.  He 
is  a  man  of  address,  and  knows  all  the  ap 
proaches  to  a  woman's  heart.  That  fellow 
Sideboard  coming  again? — No,  no,  this  is 
lucky.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Enter  LOVEMORE. 

Love.  A  second  visit,  you  see,  in  one  day, 
entirely  on  the  score  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bash.  And  I  thank  you  fur  it ;  heartily 
thank  you. 

Love.  I  broke  away  from  the  company  at  the 
St.  Alban's  OD  purpose  to  attend  you.  Well, 
I  have  made  your  lady  easier  in  her  mind, 
have  not  I  ? 

Sir  Bash.  We  don't  hit  it  at  all,  Mr.  Love- 
more. 

Love.  No! 

Sir  Bash.  I  think  she  has  been  rather  worse 
since  you  spoke  to  her. 

Love.  A  good  symptom  that.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  She  has  received  the  diamond 
buckles.  They  were  delivered  to  her  maid 
sealed  up,  and  the  man  never  staid  to  be 
asked  a  question.  I  saw  them  in  her  own 
hand  ;  but  not  a  syllable  escaped  her.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  softened,  obstinate  as  a  mule. 

Love.  The  manner  of  conveying  your  presents 
was  not  well  judged.  Why  did  you  not  make 
me  the  bearer? 

Sir  Bash.  1  wish  I  had.  She  talks  of  part 
ing  ;  and,  so,  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities, 
I  have  even  thought  of  telling  her  the  whole 
truth  at  once. 

Love.  How!  acquaint  her  with  your  pas 
sion? 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  and  trust  to  her  honour.  I 
tiould  not  venture  to  speak;  I  should  blush, 
and  falter,  and  look  silly;  and  so  I  have 
writ  a  letter  to  her.  Here  it  is,  signed  and 
sealed,  but  not  directed.  I  got  into  a  puzzle 
about  that.  Servants,  you  know,  are  always 
putting  their  own  construction  upon  things. 

Love.  No  doubt:  and  then  your  secret  flies 
all  over  the  town. 

Sir  Basil.  That's  what  alarmed  me.  You 
shall  write  the  superscription,  and  send  it  to 
her. 

-Lore.  No,  that  wont  do.  Give  her  a  letter 
under  your  hand  ?  I'll  speak  to  her  for  you  : 
let  me  try  how  her  pulse  beats. 

Sir  Bash.  But  a  letter  may  draw  an  answer 
from  her, and  then  you  know— [Smiling-  at  him.'] 
— 1  shall  have  it  under  her  hand. 


Love.  I  don't  like  this  hurry  :  we  had  better 
take  time  to  consider  of  it. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  1  can't  defer  the  business  of 
my  heart  a  single  moment.  Jt  burns  like  a 
fever  here.  Sit  down,  and  write  the  direc 
tion  :  I'll  step  and  send  the  servant.  He  shall 
carry  it  as  if  it  were  a  letter  from  yourself. 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 

Side.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  is  below,  Sir. 

Love.  What  brings  him?  He  will  only  in 
terrupt  us.  Go  and  talk  to  him,  Sir  Bashful : 
hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  amuse  him :  any 
thing,  rather  than  let  him  come  up. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  gone  :  he  sha'n't  molest  you. 
[Exit  with  SIDEBOARD. 

Love.  Fly,  make  haste  ;  and  don't  let  him 
know  that  1  am  here. — A  lucky  accident  this  ; 
I  have  gained  time  by  it  All  matters  were  in 
a  right  train,  and  he  himself  levelling  the  road 
for  me,  and  now  this  letter  blows  me  up  into 
the  air  at  once.  Some  unlucky  planet  rules  to 
day.  First,  the  Widow  Bellmour,  a  hair 
breadth's  'scape  I  had  of  it ;  and  now  almost 
ruined  here  !  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
has  he  writ  to  her? — Friendship  and  wafer, 
by  your  leave. — But  will  that  be  delicate'! 
— Po  !  honour  has  always  a  great  deal  to 
preach  upon  these  occasions  ;  but  then  the* 
business  of  my  love  ! — Very  true  ;  the  passions 
need  but  say  a  word,  and  their  business  is 
done.  [Opens  the  letter,  and  reads.}  This  must 
never  reach  her.  I'll  write  a  letter  from  my 
self.  [Sits  down,  writes,  and  starts  up.]  I  hear 
him  coming  :  no  ;  all  safe.  [Writes.]  This  will 
do  : — vastly  well. — Her  husband's  inhumanity! 
Ay,  mention  that. — The  diamonds  may  be  a 
present  from  me  :  yes,  I'll  venture  it. — There, 
there,  that  will  do — Long  adored — Ay— sweet 
est  revenge — Ay— Eternal  admirer — Lovemore. 
—Now,  now  let  me  see  it. — Admirable  !  this 
will  do  the  business.  [Seals  the  letter. 

Enter  SIR  BASHFUL. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  have  you  sent  it? 
Love.  Not  yet :  I  am  writing  the  direction. 
&ir  Bash.    And  where  is  that  blockhead  ? — 
Sideboard ! 

Enter  SIDEBOARD. 

Sir  Bash.  Numskull,  why  don't  you  wait  ?— 
Mr.  Lovemore  wants  you. 

Love.  Step  and  deliver  this  to  your  lady :  and 
if  she  pleases,  I  will  wait  upon  her, 

Sir  Bash.  Charming  !— Take  it  up  stairs  di 
rectly. 

Side.  Up  stairs,  Sir  ?  My  lady  is  in  the  next 
room. 

Sir  Bash.  Take  it  to  her  ;  make  haste  ;  be 
gone.  [Exit  SIDEBOARD.]  I  hope  this  will  suc 
ceed  :  1  shall  be  for  ever  obliged  to  you,  and 
so  will  her  ladyship. 

Love.  1  hope  she  will,  and  1  shall  be  proud 
to  serve  her. 

Sir  Bash.  You  are  very  good.  She  wont 
prove  ungrateful,  I  dare  answer  for  her. — I 
should  like  to  see  how  she  receives  the  letter. 
— The  door  is  conveniently  open. — I  will  have 
a  peep.  Ay,  there  ;  there  she  sits. 

Love.  AVhere,  Sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Hush,  no  noise. — There,  do  you 
see  her  ?  She  has  the  lettei  in  her  hand.— This 
is  a  critical  moment  :  1  am  all  over  in  a  trem 
ble. 
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Love.  Silence  ;  not  a  word.  She  opens  it. — 
[Aside.]  Now,  my  dear  Cupid,  befriend  me 
cow,  and  your  altar  shall  smoke  with  in 
cense. 

Sir  Bash,  She  colours. 

Love*  I  like  that  rising  blush :  a  soft  and 
tender  token. 

Sir  Bash.  She  turns  pale. 

Love.  The  natural  working  of  the  passions. 

Sir  Bash.  And  now  she  reddens  again. — 
What  is  she  at  now  ?— There,  she  has  torn  the 
letter  in  two; — I  am  a  lost,  an  undone  man. 

[  Walks  away. 

Love.  She  has  flung  it  away  with  indigna 
tion  :  I  am  undone  too. 

[Aside,  and  walks  away  from  the  door. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  see  what  it  is 
all  come  to. 

Love.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  haughty  a  spirit. 

Sir  Bash.  An  arrogant,  ungrateful  woman! 
to  make  such  a  return  to  so  kind  a  letter  ! 

Love.  Ay,  so  kind  a  letter  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  insolent 
scorn  ? 

Love-  1  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my 
life. 

Sir  Bash.  A  letter  full  of  the  tenderest  pro 
testations  ! 

Love.  Yes ;  an  unreserved  declaration  of 
love  ! 

Sir  Bash.  Made  with  the  greatest  frankne:  s ; 
throwing  myself  at  her  very  feet. 

Love.  Did  she  once  smile?  was  there  the 
faintest  gleam  of  approbation  in  her  counte 
nance  ? 

Sir  Bash.  She  repaid  it  all  with  scorn,  with 
pride,  contempt,  and  insolence.  I  cannot  bear 
this  ;  despised,  spurned,  and  treated  like  a 
puppy. 

Love.  There,  it  stings like  a  puppy,  in 
deed ! 

Sir  Bash.  Is  there  a  thing  in  nature  so  mor 
tifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  as  to  find  one's  self 
rejected  and  despised  by  a  fine  woman,  who  is 
conscious  of  her  power,  and  triumphs  in  her 
cruelty  ? 

Love.  It  is  the  most  damnable  circum 
stance  ! 

Sir  Bash.  My  dear  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  this  matter  so  much 
to  heart. 

Love.  I  take  it  more  to  heart  than  you  are 
aware  of. 

Sir  Bash.  This  is  mortifying;  enough  to 
make  one  ashamed  all  the  rest  of  one's  life. 

Love.  I  did  not  expect  this  sullen  ill  hu 
mour. 

Sir  Bash.  Did  you  ever  know  so  obstinate, 
so  uncomplying  a  temper  ? 

Enter  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  I  forgot  to  tell  you— 

Love.  He,  again  !  he  hunts  me  up  and  down, 
as  vice  did  the  devil,  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  in 
the  old  comedy.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  Hey  !— what's  the  matter  ?  You 
seem  both  out  of  humour:  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Have  you  quarrelled  ? 

Sir  Bush.  No,  Sir ;  no  quarrel :— Why  would 
my  booby  servant  let  him  in  again  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  Strike  me  stupid,  but  you  look 
very  queer  upon  it !— Lovemore  is  borrowing 
money,  I  suppose :  Sir  Bashful  is  driving  a 
a  hard  bargain,  and  you  can't  agree  about  the 
premium.  Sir  Bashful,  let  my  friend  Love- 
more  have  the  money. 


Sir  Bash.  Money  ! what  does  he  mean  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Both  out  of  humour,  I  see  :  well, 
as  you  will.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  in  har 
mony  with  yourselves ;  my  stars  shine  with  a 
kinder  aspect.  Here,  here,  behold  a  treasury 
of  love.  L  came  back  on  purpose  to  show  it 
to  you.  [Takes  a  shagreen  case  out  ofhispooket.] 
See  what  a  present  I  have  received ;  a  magni 
ficent  pair  of  diamond  buckles,  by  all  that's 
amiable. 

Love.  How? 

Sir  Bash.  [Walking  up  to  him.]  A  pair  of 
diamond  buckles  ? 

Sir  Bril.  How  such  a  present  should  be  sent 
to  me  is  more  than  I  can  explain  at  present. 
Perhaps  my  friend  Lovemore  gained  some  in 
telligence  in  the  quarter  where  I  surprised 
him  to-day,  on  a  visit  which  1  little  suspected. 

Love.  That  was  to  serve  you :  I  know  no 
thing  of  this  business. 

Sir  Bril.  The  pain  in  your  side,  I  hope,  is 
better.— 

Love.  Po !  this  is  only  to  distract  your  at 
tention,  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  So  I  suppose.  And  was  this  a 
present  to  you  ? 

Sir  Bril.  A  present,  Sir.  The  consequence 
of  having  some  tolerable  phrase,  a  person,  and 
a  due  degree  of  attention  to  tiie  service  of  the 
ladies. — Don't  you  envy  me,  Sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash.  1  can't  say  but  1  do.— [Turns  to 
LOVEMORE.]  My  buckles,  by  all  that's  false  in 
woman  ! 

Love.  Take  no  notice.- [Walks aside.]  Has 

he  supplanted  me  here  too,  as  well  as  with  the 
widow  ? 

Sir  Bril.  What's  the  matter  with  you  both  ? 
Burning  with  envy  ! 

Sir  Bash.  And  I  suppose  an  elegant  epistle 
or  a  well-penned  billet-doux,  accompanied  this 
token  of  the  lady's  affection. 

Sir  Bril.  That  would  have  been  an  agree 
able  addition,  but  it  is  still  to  come.  Too 
many  favours  at  once  might  overwhelm  a  body. 
A  country-looking  fellow,  as  my  people  tell 
me,  left  this  curiously  sealed  up,  at  my  house : 
he  would  not  say  from  whence  he  came :  1 
should  know  that  in  time,  was  all  they  could 
get  from  him ;  and  I  am  now  panting  to  learn 
from  whence  this  mighty  success  has  attended 
me.  Sir  Bashful,  Icame,  saw,  and  conquered. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Bash.  But  may  not  this  be  from  some 
lady,  who  imagines  that  you  sent  it,  and  there 
fore  chooses  to  reject  your  present? 

Sir  Bril.  Oh,  no ;  that  cannot  be  the  case. 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  would  soon 
convince  you  that  ladies  do  not  usually  reject 
presents  from  the  man  who  has  the  good  for 
tune  to  please  by  his  manner,  his  taste  for 
dress,  and  a  certain  je  ne  s^ai  quoi  in  his  per 
son  and  conversation. 

Sir  Bash.  So  I  believe. [Walks  aside.] 

What  say  you  to  this,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  She  would  not  have  torn  a  letter  from 
him. 

Sir  Bril.  No,  Sir  Bashful;  a  present  from 
me  would  not  have  been  returned  back  upon 
my  hands. 

Sir  Bash.  I  dare  say  not.-  [To  LOVEMORE.! 
I  suppose  she  will  give  him  my  three  hundred 
pounds  into  the  bargain. 

Love.  After  this,  I  shall  wonder  at  no- 
Sir'  Bril.  What  mortified  countenances  they 
both  put  on  ?  [Looks  at  them,  and  laughs. 
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Sir  Bash.  [  Walking  up  to  SIR  BRILLIANT.]!  Confusion!  here  she  comes  :  1  must  weather 
And  I  suppose  you  expect  to  have  this  lady  ?   I  the  storm. 

Sir  Bril    No  doubt  of  it.    This  is  the  fore-  |  £        L         CoNSTAN1, 

runner.  I  think.     Hey,  Lovemore  ?— Sir  Bash<  : 

ful,  this  it  i3  to  be  in  luck.    Ha,  ha !  Lady  Cons.  After  this  behaviour,  Mr.  Love- 

[Laughs  at  them  loth.  j  more,  I  am  surprised,  Sir,  that  you  can  think 
Love,  and  Sir  Bash.  [Both  forcing  a  laugh.]  \  of  staying  a  moment  longer  in  this  house. 

Love.  Madam,  I 'sdeath !  I  have  no  in- 


Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Bril.  You  both  seem  strangely  picqued. 
—Lovemore,  what  makes  you  so  uneasy  ? 

Love.  You  flatter  yourself,  and  you  wrong 
me— I— I—  [Walks  away. 

Sir  Bash.  He  is  a  true  friend :  he  is  uneasy 
on  my  account. 

[Aside,  and  looking  at  LOVEMORE. 

Sir  Bril  And,  Sir  Bashful,  something  has 
dashed  your  spirits.  Do  you  repine  at  my  suc 
cess  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  but  say  1  do,  Sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh !  very  well ;  you  are  not  dis 
posed  to  be  good  company.  A  I'honneur,  gen 
tlemen  ;  finish  your  money  matters.  Love- 
more,  where  do  you  spend  the  evening  ? 

Love.  A  good  evening  to  you,  Sir  Brilliant : 
I  am  engaged.  Business  with  Sir  Bashful, 
you  see 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  don't  let  me  be  of  inconve 
nience  to  you.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 
Thou  dear  pledge  of  love  !  [Looking  at  the 


vention  to  assist  me  at  a  pinch.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore  is  my  friend,  Ma 
dam  ;  and  I  desire  he  will  stay  in  my  house  as 
long  as  he  pleases. — Hey,  Lovemore  ! 

[Looks  at  him  and  smiles. 

Love.  [Aside.]  All  must  out,  I  fear. 

Lady  Cons.  Your  friend,  Sir  Bashful ! — And 
do  you  authorise  him  to  take  this  unbecoming 
liberty  ?  Have  you  given  him  permission  to 
send  me  a  letter,  so  extravagant  in  the  very 
terms  of  it? 

Love.  [Aside.]  Ay,  now  'tis  coming,  and  im 
pudence  itself  has  not  a  word  to  say. 

Sir  Bash.  I  desired  him  to  send  that  letter, 
Madam. 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  desired  me,  Ma'am. 

[Bowing  respectfully. 

Sir  Bash.  I  desired  him. 

Love.  All  at  his  request,  Ma'am. 

Lady  Cons.  And  am  I  to  be  made  your  sport  ? 
— I  wonder,  Mr.  Lovemore,  that  you  would 
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buckles.]  thus  let  me  clasp  thee  to  my  heart. —    condescend  to  make  yourself  a  party  in  so  poor 


Sir  Bashful,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  What  think  you  now,  Mr.  Love- 
more? 

Love.  All  unaccountable,  Sir. 

Sir  Bash.  By  all  that's  false,  1  am  gulled, 
cheated,  and  imposed  upon.  I  am  deceived, 
and  dubbed  a  rank  cuckold.  It  is  too  clear : 
she  has  given  him  the  buckles,  and  I  suppose 
my  bank-notes  have  taken  the  same  course. — • 
Diamond  buckles,  and  three  hundred  pounds, 
for  Sir  Brilliant !  A  reward  for  his  merit ! 

Love.  He  is  the  favourite,  and  I  have  been 
working  for  him  all  this  time. 

Sir  Bash.  I  now  see  through  all  her  artifices. 
My  resolution  is  fixed.    If  lean  but  get  ocu 
lar  demonstration  of  her  guilt ;  if  I  can  but 
get  the  means  of  proving  to  the  whole  world  , 
that  she  is  vile  enough  to  cuckold  me,  I  shall ' 
then  be  happy. 

Love.  Why  that  will  be  some  consolation  ! 

Sir  Bash.  So  it  will :  kind  Heaven  grant  me 
that  at  least ;  make  it  plain  that  she  dishon 
ours  me,  and  I  am  amply  revenged.— Hark  !  1 
hear  her  coming.  She  shall  know  all  I  think, 
and  all  I  feel.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

LOVQ.    [Aside.]   Let  me   fly  the  impending    0«^0  ,0  «,FIcau  iw,  tt  numou,  au»  u  ju«  Uttu 
torm.    1  tl  stay,  detection  and  disgrace  pur- i  succeeded,  the  fame  of  so  bright  an  action 
sue  me.— bir  Bashful  I  am  sorry  to  see  mat- 1  would  add  mightily  to  two  such  illustrious 
take  this  turn.    I  have  done  all  in  my    characters 


a  plot.  Do  you  presume  upon  a  trifling  mark 
of  civility,  which  you  persuaded  me  to  accept 
of  this  morning?  Do  you  come  disguised  un 
der  a  mask  of  friendship  to  help  this  gentle 
man  in  his  design  against  my  honour  and  my 
happiness  ? 

Love.  [Aside.]  Fairly  caught,  and  nothing 
can  bring  me  off. 

Sir  Bash.  A  mask  of  friendship  ! — He  is  a 
true  friend,  Madam :  he  sees  how  ill  I  am 
treated  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  that  letter. 

Love.  Not  a  syllable  of  truth,  Ma'am. — 
[Aside.]  This  will  do;  his  own  nonsense  will 
save  me. 

Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  done  to  try  you,  Ma 
dam. 

Love.  Nothing  more,  Ma'am  ;  merely  to  try 
you. 

Sir  Bash.  By  way  of  experiment  only  ;  just 
to  see  how  you  would  behave  upon  it. 

Love.  Nothing  else  was  intended  :  all  to  try 
you,  Ma'am. 

Lady  Cons.  You  have  been  both  notably  em 
ployed.  The  exploit  is  worthy  of  you.  Your 
snare  is  spread  for  a  woman ;  and  if  you  had 


power ;  and  since  there  is  no  room  to  hope  for 
success,  I  take  my  leave,  and  wish  you  a 
good  night. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no ;  you  shall  not  leave  me 
in  this  distress.    You  shall  hear  me  tell  her 
her  own,  and  be  a  witness  of  our  separation. 
[Holding  him. 

Love.  Excuse  me :  after  what  has  passed,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  her. 
Fare  you  well ;  I  must  be  gone  ;  good  night, 
;Sl1'  Bashful.  [Struggling  to  go. 

Air  Bash.  \  ou  are  my  best  friend  :  1  cannot 
part  with  you.  [Stands  between  him  and  the 
door.]  Stay  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say  for 
herself:  you  will  see  what  a  turn  she  will  give 
to  the  business.  i 

Lo\e.  [Aside.]  What  turn  shall  I  give  it?— 


Sir  Bash.  A  snare  spread  for  her !  Mark 
that,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  she  calls  it  ensnaring. 

Love.  Ensnared  to  her  own  good.  [To  SIR 
BASHFUL.]— He  has  pleaded  admirably  for  me. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Cons.  As  to  you,  Sir  Bashful,  I  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  conduct; 
you  have  lost  the  power  of  surprising  me  :  but 
when  Mr.  Lovemore  becomes  an  accomplice  in 
so  mean  a  plot 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  in  no  plot,  Madam,  and  no 
body  wants  to  ensnare  you ;  do  we,  Love- 
more? 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  knows  that  no  harm  was 
intended. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  am  in  the  secret,  and  mv 
friend  Lovemore  meant  no  harm. 
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Love.  If  the  letter  had  succeeded,  Sir  Bash 
ful  knows  there  would  have  been  no  ill  con 
sequence. 

Sir  Bash.  No  harm  in  nature ;  but  I  now 
see  how  things  are  ;  and  since  your  ladyship 
Will  listen  to  nothing  for  ycur  own  good,  it  is 
too  plain,  from  all  that  has  passed  between  us, 
that  our  tempers  are  by  no  means  fitted  for 
each  other,  and  I  am  ready  to  part  whenever 
you  please  ;  nay,  1  will  part. 

Lady  Cons.  And  that  is  the  only  point  in 
which  we  can  agree,  Sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Had  the  letter  been  sent  from 
another  quarter,  it  would  have  met  with  a  bet 
ter  reception  :  we  know  where  your  smiles  are 
bestowed. 

Lady  Cons.  Deal  in  calumny,  Sir ;  give  free 
scope  to  malice  ;  I  disdain  your  insinuations. 

Sir  Bash.  The  fact  is  too  clear,  and  reproach 
es  are  now  too  late.  This  is  the  last  of  our 
conversing  together  ;  and  you  may  take  this 
by  the  way,  you  are  not  to  believe  one  sylla 
ble  of  that  letter. 

Love.  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  it  deserves 
the  least  credit,  Ma'am. 

Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  a  mere  joke,  Madam : 
was  not  it,  Lovemore  ? — And  as  to  your  being 
a  fine  woman,  and  as  to  any  passion  that  any 
body  has  conceived  for  you,  there  was  no  such 
thing :  you  can  witness  for  me,  Lovemore ; 
can't  you  ? 

Lady  Cons.  Oh  !  you  are  witnesses  for  one 
another. 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  knows  the  fairness  of  my 
intentions,  and  I  know  his. — [Aside.]  He  has 
acquitted  me  better  than  I  expected,  thanks  to 
his  absurdity. 

Lady  Cons.  Go  on,  and  aggravate  your  ill 
usage,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  a  bam,  Madam,  a  scene 

we  thought  proper  to  act. — Let  us  laugh  at  her. 

[Goes  up  to  LOVEMORE. 

Love.  With  all  my  heart.— [Aside.]  A  silly 
blockhead  !  1  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 

[Laughing  heartily, 

Sir  Bash.  [Laughing  with  him.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
— all  a  bam  ;  nothing  else  ;  a  contrivance  to 
make  sport  for  ourselves— hey,  Lovemore  ? 

Lady  Cons.  This  usage  is  insupportable.  I 
shall  not  stay  for  an  explanation.  Two  such 
worthy  confederates  ! — Is  my  chair  ready 
there  ?  You  may  depend,  Sir,  that  this  is  the 
last  time  you  will  see  me  in  this  house.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  Agreed;  a  bargain,  with  all  my 
,heart.  Lovemore,  I  have  managed  this  well. 

Love.  Charmingly  managed  !  I  did  not  think 
you  had  so  much  spirit. 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  found  her  out.  The  intrigue 
is  loo  plain.  She  and  Sir  Brilliant  are  both 
detected. 

Love.  I  never  suspected,  that  Sir  Brilliant 
was  the  happy  man.  1  wish  1  had  succeeded, 
had  it  been  only  to  mortify  his  vanity. 

Sir  Bash.  And  so  do  I :  I  wish  it  too.  But 
never  own  the  letter  ;  deny  it  to  the  last. 

Love.  You  may  depend  upon  my  secrecy. 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  forever  obliged  to  you.  A 
foolish  woman  !  how  she  stands  in  her  own 
light. 

Love.  Truly,  I  think  she  does.  But  since  I 
have  no  interest  with  her  ladyship,  I  shall  now 
sound  a  retreat,  and  leave  matters  to  your  own 
discretion.  Success  attend  you.  [Going. 

Sir  Bash.  You  must  not  forsake  me  in  this 
distress. 

Love.  Had  your  lady  proved  tractable,  I 
should  not  have  cared  how  long  1  had  staid. 


But  since  things  are  come  to  thia  pass,  I  shall 
now  go  and  see  what  kind  of  reception  I  am  to 
meet  with  from  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Sir  Bash.  Don't  let  her  know  that  you  have 
a  regard  for  her. 

Love.    Oh,   no ;    I   see   the  conseqaence.- 
[Aside.]  Well  off,  this  time  ;  and,  Madam  Fur 
tune,  it  I  trust  you  again,  you  shall  play  «ie 
what  prank  you  please.   Sir  Bashful,  yours. 

[Going. 

Sir  Bash.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you. — • 
And,  hark  ye,  if  I  can  serve  you  with  your 
lady 

Love.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  :  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  go  on,  without  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  assisting  me.  And,  do  you  hear? 
assure  my  Lady  Constant,  that  I  meant  nothing 
but  to  serve  your  interest.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  Rely  upon  my  management.  I  can 
acquit  you.— My  Lady  Constant !  Lady  Con 
stant — Let  me  chase  her  from  my  thoughts : 
can  I  do  it?  Rage,  fury,  love — no  more  of 
love  !  1  am  glad  she  tore  the  letter.  Odso ! 
yonder  it  lies.  It  is  only  torn  iu  two,  and  she 
may  still  piece  the  fragments  together.  I'll 
pick  up  the  letter  this  moment :  it  shall  never 
appear  in  evidence  against  me.  As  to  Sir 
Brilliant,  his  motions  shall  be  watched  ;  I  know 
how  to  proceed  with  Madam,  and  if  I  can  but 
prove  the  fact,  every  body  will  say  that  I  am 


ill  used  by  her. 


SCENE  I.— An 


ACT  V. 

Apartment 
MORE'S. 


[Exit. 


at  MR.    LOVE- 


Enter    MRS.    LOVEMORE,     elegantly    dressed; 
MUSLIN  following  her. 

Mus.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Ma'am,  it  is  so  for  cer 
tain,  and  you  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it. 

Mrs.  Love.  1  fancy  I  am  :  I  see  the  folly  of 
my  former  conduct.  I  am  determined  never  to 
let  my  spirits  sink  into  a  melancholy  state 
again. 

Mus.  Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  Ma'am ; 
the  very  thing  I  have  been  always  preaching 
up  to  you.  Did  not  I  always  say,  see  compa 
ny,  Ma'am,  take  your  pleasure,  and  never 
break  your  heart  for  any  man  ?  This  is  what  I  . 
always  said. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  you  have  said  enough  :  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  now. 

Mus.  I  always  said  so.  And  what  did  the 
world  say  ?  Heavens  bless  her  for  a  sweet  wo 
man  !  and  a  plague  go  with  him  for  an  inhu 
man,  barbarous,  bloody murdering  brute. 

Mrs.  Love.  Well,  truce  with  your  impertin 
ence  ;  your  tongue  runs  on  at  such  a  rate. 

Mus.  .Nay,  don't  be  angry  ;  they  did  say  so 
indeed.  But,  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will 
be  overjoyed  when  they  find  you  have  plucked 
up  a  little  !  As  for  me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to 
have  so  much  company  in  the  house,  and  such 
a  racketing  at  the  door  with  coaches  and  chairs, 
enough  to  hurry  a  body  out  of  one's  w  its.— 
Lard,  this  is  another  thing,  and  you  look  quite 
like  another  thing,  Ma'am,  and  that  dress  quite 
becomes  you.  1  suppose,  Ma'am,  you  will 
never  wear  your  negligee  again.  It  is  not  fit 
for  you  indeed,  Ma'am.  It  might  pass  very- 
well  with  some  folks,  Ma'am,  but  the  like  of 
you 

Mrs.  Love.  Will  you  never  have  d-me?  Go 
and  see  who  is  coming  up  stairs. 
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Enter  MRS.  BELLMOUR  .  Enter  LOVEMORE. 


[ACT 


Mrs.  Love.  Mrs.  Bellmour,  I  revive  at  the 
eight  of  you.  Muslin,  do  you  step,  and  do  as 
1  ordered  you. 

Mus.  What  the  deuce  can  she  be  at  now  ! 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  Bell.  You  see  I  am  punctual  to  my 
time.— Well,  I  admire  your  dress  of  all  things. 
It's  mighty  pretty. 

Mrs.  Love.  1  am  glad  you  like  it.  But  un 
der  all  this  appearance  of  gayety,  I  have  at  the 
bottom  but  an  aching  heart. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  I'll  answer 
for  the  event.  Why  really,  now  you  look  just 
as  you  should  do.— Why  neglect  so  fine  a 
figure  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  You  are  so  obliging  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  And  so  true. What  was  beau 
tiful  before,  is  now  heightened  by  the  addition, 
al  ornaments  of  dress  ;  and  if  you  will  but  ani 
mate  and  inspire  the  whole  with  those  graces 
of  the  mind  which  I  am  sure  you  possess,  the 
impression  cannot  fail  of  being  effectual  upon 
all  beholders  ;  even  upon  the  depraved  mind 

of  Mr.  Lovemore. VTou  have  not  seen  him 

since,  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  He  dined  at  home,  but  was  soon 
upon  the  wing  to  his  usual  haunts. 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  he  does  but  come  home  time 
enough,  depend  upon  it,  my  plot  will  take — 
And  have  you  got  together  a  good  deal  of  com 
pany? 

Mrs.  Love.  Yes,  a  tolerable  party. 

Mrs.  Bell.  That's  right :  show  him  that  you 
will  consult  your  own  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Love.    A-propos,  as  soon  as  I  came 
home,  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Brilliant,  in 
a  style  of  warmth  and  tenderness  that  would  as 
tonish  you.     He  begs  to  see  me  again,  and  has  ' 
something  particular  to  communicate.    I  left  it  j 
in  my  dressing  room  ;  you  shall  see  it  by  and  ! 
by  :  I  took  your  advice,  and  sent  him  word  he 
might  come.    The  lure  brought  him  hither  im-  j 
mediately :  he  makes  no  doubt  of  his  success 
with  me.   '* 

Mrs.  Bell.  Well !  two  such  friends  as  Sir 
Brilliant,  and  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  believe  never 
existed. 

Mrs.  Love.  Their  falsehood  to  each  other  is 
unparalleled.    I  left  Sir  Brilliant  at  the  card-  j 
table :  as  soon  as  he  can  disengage  himself, 
he  will  quit  his  company  in  pursuit  of  me.     I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  my  Lady  Constant  is  here. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Is  she  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  She  is,  and  has  been  making  the 
strangest  discovery  :  Mr.  Lovemore  has  had  a 
design  there  too ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  I  don't  doubt  him  :  but  the 
more  proof  we  have  the  better. 

Mrs.  Love.  There  is  sufficient  proof :  you 
must  know,  Ma'am — [A  rap  at  the  door.]  As 
I  live  and  breathe,  I  beliere  this  is  Mr.  Love- 
more. 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  it  is,  every  thing  goes  on  as  I 
could  wish. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  hear  his  voice,  it  is  he.  How  ' 
my  heart  beats  !  » 

Mrs.  Bell.  Courage,  and  the  day's  our  own. 
He  must  not  see  me  yet.  Where  shall  I  run  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  In  there,  Ma'am.  Make  haste  ; 
I  hear  his  step  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Sell.  Success  attend  you.    I  am  gone. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses. 
What  the  event  may  be  I  fear  to  think  ;  but  I 
must  go  through  with  it. 


Mrs.  Love.  You  are  welcome  home,  Sir. 

Love.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  servant. 

[  Without  looking  at  her. 

Mrs.  Love.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  you  at 
home  so  early. 

Love.  I  said  I  should  come  home,  did  not  I  ? 
1  always  like  to  be  as  good  as  my  word. — 
What  could  the  widow  mean  by  this  usage  ? 
to  make  an  appointment,  and  break  it  thus 
abruptly.  {Aside. 

Mrs.  'Love.  He  seems  to  muse  upon  it. 

[Aside. 

Love.  [Aside.]  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so 
treacherous  a  thing  as  to  jilt  me  ?  Oh,  Lord  ! 
1  am  wonderfully  tired. 

[  Yawns,  and  sinks  into  an  armed  chair. 

Mrs.  Love.  Are  you  indisposed,  my  dear  ? 

Love.  No,  my  love  ;  1  thank  you,  I  am  very 
well ;  a  little  fatigued  only,  with  jolting  over 
the  stones,  all  the  way  into  the  city  this  morn 
ing.  I  have  paid  a  few  visits  this  afternoon. 
—Confoundedly  tired. Where's  William  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Do  you  want  any  thing  ? 

Love.  Only  my  cap  and  slippers.  I  am  not 
in  spirits,  I  think.  [Yawns. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  are  never  in  spirits  at  home, 
Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  never  am  any 
where  more  cheerful.  [Stretching  his  arms.] 
I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  an  t  very  happy  at  hoice, 
—very  [Yawns.]  very  happy. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  can  hear  otherwise.  I  am  in 
formed  that  Mr.  Lovemore  is  the  promoter  of 
mirth  and  good  humour  wherever  he  goes. 

Love.  Oh !  no,  you  overrate  me ;  upon  my 
soul  you  do. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  can  hear,  Sir,  that  no  person's 
company  is  so  acceptable  to  the  ladies  ;  that 
your  \\it  inspires  every  thing  :  you  have  your 
compliment  for  one,  your  smile  for  another,  a 
whisper  for  a  third,  and  so  on,  Sir  :  you  divide 
your  favours,  and  are  every  where,  but  at 
home,  all  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit. 

Love.  Ho,  no !  [Laughing.]  how  can  you 
talk  so  ?  I  swear  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the 
fancy.  All  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit  !  I  shall 
burst  my  sides.  How  can  you  banter  one  so  ? 

1  divide  my  favours  too  ! Oh,  Heavens  ! 

I  can't  stand  this  raillery  !  such  a  description 
of  me  ! — I  that  am  rather  saturnine,  of  a  seri 
ous  cast,  and  inclined  to  be  pensive :  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  the  oddity  of  ttie  conceit. — 
Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord  !  [Laughs. 

Mrs.  Love.  Just  as  you  please,  Sir.    1  see 

that  1  am  ever  to  be  treated  with  indifference. 

[Walks  across  the  stage. 

Love.  [Rises  and  walks  a  contrary  way.~\  I 
can't  put  this  widow  Bellmour  out  of  my  head. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Love.  If  I  had  done  any  thing  to  pro 
voke  this  usage,  this  cold,  determined  con 
tempt —  [  Walking. 

Love.  I  wish  I  had  done  with  that  business 
entirely  ;  but  my  desires  are  kindled,  and  must 
be  satisfied.  [Aside, 

walk  for  some  time  silently  by  each 
other. 

Mrs.  Love.  What  part  of  my  conduct  gives 
you  offence,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  Still  harping  upon  that  ungrateful 
string  ! — but  pr'ythee  don't  set  me  a  laughing 

again. Offence  ! — nothing  gives  me  offence, 

child  ! — you  know  I  am  very  fond — [  Yawns  and 
walks.']— 1  like  you  of  all  things,  and  think  you 
a  most  admirable  wife;  prudent,  managing, 
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• — careless  of  your  own  person,  and  very  atten 
tive  to  mine  ; — not  much  addicted  to  pleasure, 
—grave,  retired,  and  domestic ;  you  gov 
ern  your  house,  pay  the  tradesmen's  bills, 
[Yaivns.]  scold  the  servants,  and  love  your 
husband  : — upon  my  soul,  a  very  good  wife  ! — 
as  good  a  sort  of  a  wife  [Fawns.]  as  a  body 
might  wish  to  have. — Where's  William?  1 
must  go  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Love.  To  bed  so  early  !  Had  not  you 
better  join  the  company? 

Love.  I  sha'n't  go  out  to-night. 

Mrs.  Love.  But  1  mean  the  company  in  the 
dining-room. 

Love.  Company  in  the  dining  room  ! 

[Stares  at  her. 

Mrs.  Love.  Yes  :  I  invited  them  to  a  rout. 

Love.  A  rout  in  my  house  ! — and  you  dressed 
out  too  .'—What  is  all  this  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  You  have  no  objection,  I  hope. 

Love.  Objection  ! — No,  I  like  company,  you 
know,  of  all  things  ;  I'll  go  and  join  them ; 
who  are  they  all  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  You  know  'em  all ;  and  there's 
your  friend,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Love.  Is  he  there?  1  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.  But,  pray,  how  comes  all  this  about? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  intend  to  see  company  often. 

Love.  Do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  Ay,  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while 
you  revel  luxuriously  in  a  course  of  pleasure. 
I  shall  pursue  my  own  plan  of  diversion. 

Love.  Do  so,  Ma'am  :  the  change  in  your 
temper  will  not  be  disagreeable. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  so  I  shall,  Sir,  I  assure  you. 
Adieu  to  melancholy,  and  welcome  pleasure, 
wit,  and  gayety.  [She  walks  about  and  sings. 

Love.  What  the  devil  has  coine  over  her  ? 
And  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  does  all  this 
mean? 

Mrs.  Love.  Mean,  Sir  ! — It  means,  it  means 
— how  can  you  ask  me  what  it  means  ? — Well, 
to  be  sure,  the  sobriety  of  that  question  ! — Do 
you  think  a  woman  of  spirit  can  have  leisure 
to  tell  her  meaning,  when  she  is  all  air,  alert 
ness,  rapture,  and  enjoyment  ? 

Love.  She  is  mad  ! — Stark  mad  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  You're  mistaken,  Sir, — not  mad, 
but  in  spirits,  that's  all.  Am  I  too  flighty  for 
you  ? — Perhaps  I  am :  you  are  of  a  saturnine 
disposition,  inclined  to  think  a  little  or  so. 
Well,  doii'tlet  me  interrupt  you  :  don't  let  me 
be  of  any  inconvenience :  that  would  be  the 
unpolitest  thing  ;  a  married  couple  to  be  inter 
fering  and  encroaching-  on  each  other's  pleas 
ures.  Oh,  hideous  !  it  would  be  Gothic  to  the 
last  degree.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laugh.~\  Ha,  ha  ! — Ma'am, 
you — ha,  ha!  you  aie  perfectly  right. 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  but  I  don't  like  that  laugh 
now ;  I  positively  don't  like  it.  Can't  you 
laugh  out  as  you  were  used  to  do  ?  For  my 
part,  I'm  determined  to  do  nothing  else  all  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

Love.  This  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  ! 
Ma'am,  I  don't  rightly  comprehend 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh,  Lud  !  Oh,  Lud  !— with  that 
important  face  !  Well,  but  come  !  what  don't 
you  comprehend  ? 

Love.  There  is  something  in  this  treatment 
that  J  don't  so  well 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh  !  are  you  there,  Sir?  How 
quickly  they  who  have  no  sensibility  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  others,  can  feel  for 
themselves,  Mr.  Lovemore  ! — But  that's  a 
grave  reflection,  and  I  hate  reflection. 

Love.  What  has  she  got  into  her  head  ?  This 
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sudden  change,  Mrs.  Lovemore,   let  me  teV 
you — 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay,  don't  be  frightened  :  *here 
is  no  harm  in  innocent  mirlh,  I  hope  :  never 
look  so  grave  upon  it.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that 
though,  on  your  part,  you  seem  determined  to 
offer  constant  indignities  to  your  wife,  and 
though  the  laws  of  retaliation  would  in  some 
sort ,  exculpate  her,  if  when  provoked  to  the 
utmost,  exasperated  beyond  all  enduring,  she 
should,  in  her  turn,  make  him  know  what  it  is 
to  receive  an  injury  in  the  tenderest  point — 

Love.  Madam  !  [Angrily. 

Mrs.  Love.  Wei!,  well,  don't  be  armed.  I 
sha'n't  retaliate  :  my  own  honour  will  secure 
you  there ;  you  may  depend  upon  it. — Will 
you  come  and  play  a  game  at  cards  !  Well, 
do  as  you  like  ;  you  wont  come  ?  No,  no,  I 
see  you  wont — What  say  you  to  a  bit  of  sup 
per  with  us?— Nor  that  neither  ? — Follow  your 
inclinations :  it  is  not  material  what  a  body 
eats,  you  know;  the  company  expects  me; 
adieu,  Mr.  Lovemore,  yours,  yours. 

[Exit,  singing. 

Love.  This  is  a  frolic  I  never  saw  her  in  be 
fore  ! — Laugh  all  the  rest  of  my  life  ! — laws  of 
retaliation  ! — an  injury  in  the  tenderest  point ! 
— the  company  expects  me, — adieu  !  yours, 
yours ! — [Mimicking  her."]  What  the  devil  is  all 
this  ?  Some  of  her  female  friends  have  been 
tampering  with  her.  So,  so  :  1  must  begin  to 
look  a  little  sharp  after  Madam.  I'll  go  this 
moment  into  the  card-room,  and  watch  whom 
she  whispers  with,  whom  she  ogles  with,,  and 

every  circumstance  that  can  lead  to 

[Going-. 

Enter  MUSLIN,  in  a  hurry. 

Mus.  Madam,  Madam,— here's  your  letter  ; 
I  would  not  for  all  the  world  that  my  mas 
ter 

Love.  What,  is  she  mad  too?  What's  the 
matter,  woman  ? 

Mus.  Nothing,  Sir, — nothing:  I  wanted  a 
word  with  my  lady,  that's  all,  Sir. 

Love.  You  would  not  for  the  world  that 
your  master — What  was  you  going  to  say  ? — 


what  paper's  that  ? 
Mus.  Pap< 


aper,  Sir ! 

Love.  Paper,  Sir  !  Let  me  see  it. 

Mus.  Lord,  Sir  !  how  can  you  ask  a  body  for 
such  a  thing  ?  It's  a  letter  to  me,  Sir,  a  letter 
from  the  country ;  a  letter  from  my  sister,  Sir. 
She  bids  me  to  buy  her  a  shiver  de  frize  cap, 
and  a  sixteenth  in  the  lottery  ;  and  tells  me 
of  a  number  she  dreamed  of,  that's  all,  Sir,  I'll 
put  it  up. 

Love.  Let  me  look  at  it.  Give  it  me  this 
moment.  [Reads.']  To  MRS.  LOVEMORE  ! — 
BRILLIANT  FASHION.  This  is  a  letter  from  the 
country,  is  it  ? 

Mus.  That,  Sir— that  is— no,  Sir,— no  ;— 
that's  not  sister's  letter. — If  you  will  give  me 
that  back,  Sir,  I'll  show  you  the  right  one. 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  this? 

Mus.  Sir! 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  it?   Tell  me  truth. 

Mus.  Dear  heart,  you  fright  a  body  so — in 
the  parlour,  Sir — 1  found  it  there. 

Love.  Very  well  !  leave  the  room. 

Mus.  The  devil  fetch  it,  I  was  never  so  out 
in  my  politics  in  all  my  days.  [Exit. 

Love.  A  pretty  epistle  truly  !  [Reads. 

1  When  you  command  me,  my  dearest  Mrs.. 
Lovemore,  never  to  touch  again  upon  the  subject 
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[ACT  F. 


You  ex- 
Permit  me 


[Kneels  down  to  buckle  his  shoe.']  This  con 
Founded  buckle  is  always  plaguing  me.  Lovt- 
more  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. 

[Looking  at  each  other. 

Love.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look 
me  in  the  face  ? 
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of  love,  you  command  an  impossibility 
cite  the  flame,  and  forbid  it  to  burn, 
once  more  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  im 
plore  your  compassion,' Compassion  with  a 

vengeance  on  him  ! '  Think  you  see  me  now, 

with  tender,  melting;  supplicating  eyes,  languish- 

ing  at  your  feet.' Very  well,  Sir, '  Can  \     Sir  Bril.  1  was  telling  your  lady,  here,  tf 

you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  persist  in  cruelty  ? —  |  the  most  whimsical  adventure 

Grant  me  but  access  to  you  once  more,  and  in  ad-  \     Love.  Don't  add  the  meanness  of  falsehood 
dition  to  what  I  have  already  said  this  morning,  I  j  to  the  black  attempt  of  invading  the  happiness 

of  your  friend.  I  did  imagine,  Sir,  from  the 
long  intercourse  that  has  subsisted  between 
us,  that  you  might  have  had  delicacy  enough, 
feeling  enough,  honour  enough,  Sir,  not  to 
meditate  an  injury  like  this. 

Sir  Bril.  Ay,  it's  all  over,  I  am  detected. 
[Aside.]  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
wrong,  and  will  not  attempt  a  vindication  of 
myself.  We  have  been  friends  hitherto,  and 
if  begging  your  pardon  for  this  rashness  will 

any  ways  atone 

Love.  No,  Sir,  nothing  can  atone.  The  pro- 
vocation  you  have  given  me  would  justify  my 
drawing  upon  you  this  instant,  did  not  that 


will  urge  such  motives'— Urge  motives,  will  ye  ? 
— '  as  will  convince  you,  that  you  should  no  longer 
hesitate  in  gratitude  to  reward  him,  who  here 
makes  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy  and  love. 

BRILLIANT  FASHION, 

So,  so,  so  !  your  very  humble  servant,  Sir  Bril 
liant  Fashion  ! This  is  your  friendship  for 

me,  is  it?— You  are  mighty  kind  indeed,  Sir, 
—but  I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  had  real 
ly  done  me  the  favour :  and,  Mrs.  Lovemore, 
I'm  your  humble  servant  too.  She  intends  to 
laugh  all  the  rest  of  tier  life  !  This  letter  will 
change  her  note.  Yonder  she  comes  along  the 
gallery,  and  Sir  Brilliant  in  full  chase  of  her. 
They  come  this  way.  Could  1  but  detect  them 
both  now!  I'll  step  aside,  and  who  knows  but 
the  devil  may  tempt  them  to  their  undoing.  A 
polite  husband  1  am :  there's  the  coast  clear 
for  you,  Madam.  [Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  LOVEMORE  and  SIR  BRILLIANT. 

Mr*.  Love.  I  have  already  told  you  my  mind, 
Sir  Brilliant.  Your  civility  is  odious;  your 
compliments  fulsome  ;  and  your  solicitations  in 
sulting. — I  must  make  use  of  harsh  language, 
Sir  ;  you  provoke  it. 

Sir  Bril.  Not  retiring  to  solitude  and  dis 
content  again,  I  hope,  Madam !  Have  a  care, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Lovemore,  of  a  relapse. 

Mrs.  Love.  No  danger,  Sir  :  don't  be  too  so 
licitous  about  me.  Why  leave  the  company  ! 
let  me  entreat  you  to  return,  Sir. 

Sir  Bril.  By  Heaven,  there  is  more  rapture 
in  being  one  moment  vis-a-vis  with  you,  than 
in  the  company  of  a  whole  drawing-room  of 
beauties.  Kound  you  are  melting  pleasures, 
tender  transports,  youthful  loves,  and  bloom 
ing  graces,  all  unfelt,  neglected  and  despised, 
by  a  tasteless,  cold,  unimpassioned  husband, 
while  they  might  be  all  so  much  better  em 
ployed  to  the  purposes  of  ecstacy  and  bliss. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  amazed,  Sir,  at  this  liberty. 

What  action  of  my  life  has  authorized  this 

assurance  ? 1  desire,  Sir,  you  will  desist. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  follow,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Lovemore  with  your  whole  be 
haviour. 

Sir  Bril.  She  wont  tcil  her  husband  ! A 

charming  creature,  and  blessings  on  her  for  so 
convenient  a  hint.  She  yields  by  all  my  hope ! 
—What  shall  I  say  to  overwhelm  her  senses  in 
a  flood  of  nonsense  !  [Aside. 

Go    mil  heart's  envoys,  tender    siglis  make 
haste — 

Still  drink  delicious  poisons  from  the  eye,-— 

Raptures  and  paradise 

Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd. 
[Forcing  her  all  this  time. 

Enter  MR.  LOVEMORE. 


Hell    and   distraction !    this  is   too 


Love. 
much. 
Sir  Bril.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? 


lady,  and  this  roof  protect  you. 

Sir  Bril.  Harsh  language  to  a  friend 

Love.  Friend,  Sir  Brilliant ! 

Sir  Bril.  If  you  will  but  hear  me— - 

Love.  Sir,  I  insist;  I  wont  hear  a  word. 

Sir  Bril.  I  declare  upon  my  honour 

Love.  Honour !  for  shame,  Sir  Brilliant :  hon 
our  and  friendship  are  sacred  words,  and  you 
profane  them  both. 

Sir  Bril.  If  imploring  forgiveness  of  that 
lady — 

Love.  That  lady !  I  desire  you  will  never 
speak  to  that  lady. 

Sir  Bril.  Can  you  command  a  moment's  pa 
tience  ? 

Love.  Sir,  I  am  out  of  all  patience :  this 
must  be  settled  between  us:  I  have  done  for 
the  present. 

Enter  SIR  BASHFUL. 

Sir  Bash.  Did  not  1  hear  loud  words  among 
you  !  I  certainly  did.  What  are  you  quarrel 
ing  about? 

Love.  Read  that,  Sir  Bashful.  [Gives  him 
SIR  BRILLIANT'S  letter.]  Read  that,  and  judge 

if  I  have  not  cause 

[SiR  BASHFUL  reads  to  himself. 

Sir  Bril.  Hear  but  what  I  have  to  say — 

Love.  No,  Sir,  no;  we  shall  find  a  fitter 
time.  As  for  you,  Madam,  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  conduct.  I  was,  indeed,  a  little  alarmed, 
but  I  have  been  a  witness  of  your  behaviour, 
and  I  am  above  harbouring  low  suspicions. 

Sir  Bash.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lovemore, 
this  is  carrying  the  jest  too  far. 

Love.  It  is  the  basest  action  a  gentleman 
can  be  guilty  of:  and  to  a  person  who  never  in 
jured  him,  still  more  criminal. 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  so  I  think.  Sir  Brilliant, 
[To  him  aside.]  here  take  this  letter,  and  read 
it  to  him,  his  own  letter  to  my  wife. 

Sir  Bril.  Let  me  see  it—      [Takes  the  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  'Tis  indeed,  as  you  say,  the  vilest 
action  a  gentleman  can  be  guilty  of. 

Love.  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bril.  Not  altogether  so  unparalleled  :  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  found  without  a  prece 
dent—as  for  example——  [Reads. 

'  To  my  LADY  CONSTANT— 
Why  should  I  conceal,  my  dear  Madam,  that 
your  charms  have  awakened  my  tendcrest  pas- 
swn  r 
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Love.  Confusion  !— my  letter — 


[Aside. 
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let  me  get  rid  of  these  two 
[Breaks  away  from  them. 


Sir  BriL  [Reading.]  *  /  long  have  loved  you,  ,  furies. 
long  adored.    Could  I  but  flatter  myself—  Sir  Bash.    He  has  been  tampering  -with  her 

[LovEMORE  walks  about  uneasy  ;  SIR  BRIL-  •  too,  has  he  ? 
LI\JHT follows  him.  Mrs.  Bell.  [Follows  him.']    My  Lord,  I  say, 

Sir  Bash.  There,  Mr.  Lovemore,  the  basest ;  my  Lord  Ktheridge,  wont  your  Lordship  know 
treachery  !  '  me  ? 

.Sir  Bril.  [Reads.]  <  Could  I  but  flatter  myself      Love.  This  is  the  most  damnable  accident ! 


with  the  least  kind  return. 
Love.  Confusion  !  let  me  seize  the  letter  out 


of  his  hand. 


[Snatches  it  from  him. 


Sir  Bash.  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friend 
ship,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  All  a  forgery,  Sir  ;  all  a  forgery. 

Sir  Bash.  That  I  deny  :  it  is  the  very  identi 
cal  letter  my  lady  threw  away  with  such  in 
dignation.  She  tore  it  in  two,  and  I  have 
pieced  it  together. 

Love.  A  mere  contrivance  to  varnish  his 
guilt. 

Sir  Bril.  Ha,  ha  !  my  dear  Lovemore,  we 
know  one  another.  Have  not  you  been  at  the 
same  work  with  the  widow  Bellmour  ? 

Love.  The  widow  Bellmour  ! — If  I  spoke  to 
her,  it  was  to  serve  you,  .Sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Love.  Po !  I  wont  stay  a  moment  longer 
among  ye.  I'll  go  into  another  room  to  avoid 
ye  all.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  widow 
Bellmour,  Sir.  [Opens  the  door. 

Enter  MRS.  BELLMOUR. 

Hell  and  destruction  ! — what  fiend  is  conjured 
up  here  ?  Zoons  !  let  me  make  my  escape  out 
of  the  house.  [Runs  to  the  opposite  door. 

Mrs.  Love.  I'll  secure  this  pass  :  you  must 
not  go,  my  dear. 

Love.  'Sdeath,  Madam,  give  me  way. 

Mrs.  Love.  Nay ,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  I 
want  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to 
you. 

Love.  I  desire,  Madam — • 

Mrs.  Bell.  My  Lord,  my  Lord  Etheridge :  I 
am  heartily  glad  to  see  your  Lordship.  [Taking 
hold  of  him. 

Mrs.  Love.  Do,  my  dear,  let  me  introduce 
this  lady  to  you.  [Tvrnimg  him  to  her. 

Love.  Here's  the  devil  and  all  to  do  !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  My  Lord,  this  is  the  most  fortun 
ate  encounter. 

Love.  I  wish  I  was  fifty  miles  off.        [Aside. 

Mrs.  Love.  Mrs.  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  to 
introduce  Mr.  Lovemore  to  you. 

[Turning  him  to  her. 


[Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  hope  your  Lordship  has  not  for 
got  your  appointment  at  my  house  this  even- 
Lore.  I  deserve  all  this.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  have  1  done, 
that  you  treat  me  with  this  coldness?  Come, 
come,  you  shall  have  a  wife  :  I  will  take  com 
passion  on  you. 

Love.  Damnation  !  1  can't  stand  it.      [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Murder  will  out :  murder  will  out. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Come,  cheer  up,  my  Lord  :  what 
the  deuce,  your  dress  is  altered !  what's  he- 
come  of  the  star  and  ribbon?  And  so  the 
gay,  the  florid,  the  magniftque  Lord  Etheridge 
dwindles  down  into  plain  Mr.  Lovemore,  the 
married  man  !  Mr.  Lovemore,  your  most  obe 
dient,  very  humble  servant,  Sir. 

Love.  1  can't  bear  to  feel  myself  in  so  ridi 
culous  a  circumstance.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  passing  himself  for  a 
lord,  has  he  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  beg  my  compliments  to  your 
friend,  Mrs.  Loveit :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
both  for  your  very  honourable  designs. 

[Courtesying  to  him . 

Love.  I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  all  my  life  ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so,  all  his  pains  were  to 
hide  the  star  from  me.  This  discovery  is  a  per 
fect  cordial  to  my  dejected  spirits. 
I-  Mrs.  Bell.  Mrs..  Lovemore,  1  cannot  suffi 
ciently  acknowledge  the  providence  that  direct 
ed  you  to  pay  me  a  visit,  though  I  was  whol 
ly  unknown  to  you  ;  and  I  shall  henceforth 
consider  you  as  my  deliverer. 

Love.  So,  it  was  she  that  fainted  away  in  the 
closet,  and  be  damned  to  her  jealousy.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  By  all  that's  whimsical,  an  odd 
sort  of  an  adventure  this  !  My  Lord,  [Advan 
ces  to  him.}  my  Lord,  my  Lord  Etheridge,  as 
the  man  says  in  the  play, c  Your  Lordship  is 
right  welcome  back  to  Denmark.' 

Love.  Now  he  comes  upon  me. — Oh,  I'm  in 
a  fine  situation.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  My  Lord,  I  hope  that  ugly  pain  in 
your  Lordship's  side  is. abated. 
Love.  Absurd  and  ridiculous.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  There  is  nothing  forming  there,  I 


Mrs.  Bell.  No,  my  dear  Ma'am,  let  me  intro-  j  hope,  my  Lord, 
duce  Lord  Etheridge  to  you.    [Pulling  him.]  >      Love.  I  shall  come  to  an  explanation  with 
My  Lord —  you. 

Sir  Bril.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all 
this? 

Sir  Bash.  This  is  another  of  his  intrigues 
blown  up. 

Mrs.  Love.  My  dear  Ma'am,  you  are  mis 
taken  :  this  is  my  husband. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pardon  me,  Ma'am,  'tis  my  Lord 
Etheridge. 

Mrs.  Love.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  ill- 
bred  in  your  own  house  ? — Mis.  Bellmour,  this   No  way  to  escape  ? 
is  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love .  Are  you  going  to  toss  me  ic  a  blanket, 
Madam  ?— call  up  the  rest  of  your  people,  if 
you  are. 

._  Mrs.  Bell.  Pshaw  !  pr'ythee  now,  my  Lord, 
Teaveoff  your  humours.     Mrs.  Lovemore,  this 
i    my  Lord  Etheridge,  a  lover  of  mine,  who  has 
1  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  me. 


Sir  Bril  The  tennis-ball  from  Lord  Racket's 
unlucky  left  hand. 

Love.  No  more  at  present,  Sir  Brilliant.  I 
leave  you  now  to  yourselves,  and— [Goes  to  the 
door  in  the  back  scene.]— 'sdeath,  another  fiend  ! 
I  am  beset  by  them. 

Enter  LADY  CONSTANT. 


[Attempts  both  stage-doors,  and  is  prevented. 

Lady  Cons.  Mr.  Lovemore,  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world  that  you  are  come  home. 

Love.  Ay,  it  is  all  over— all  must  come  to 
light. 

Lady  Cons.  I  have  lost  every  rubber,  quite 
broke  ;  four  by  honours  against  me  every  time. 
Do,  Mr.  Lovemore,  lend  me  another  hundred 


noo 
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Love.  \  -would  give  a  hundred  pounds  you 
were  all  in  Lapland.  [ Aside. 

Lady  Cons.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  married  to  the  falsest  man  :  he  has  de 
ceived  me  strangely. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to 
pity  his  uneasiness. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Never  talk  of  pity ;  let  him  be 
probed  to  the  quick. 

Sir  Bash.  The  case  is  pretty  plain,  I  think 
now.  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.    Pretty  plain,  upon  my  soul !    Ha, 

Love.  I'll  turn  the  tables  upon  Sir  Bashful, 
Ibr  all  this—  [Takes  SIR  BASHFUJ/S  letter  out  of 
his  pocket.]— where's  the  mighty  harm  now  in 
this  letter? 

Sir  Bash.  Where's  the  harm  ? 

Love.  [Reads.]  « /  cannot,  my  dearest  life, 
any  longer  behold 

Sir  Bash.  Shame  and  confusion  !  I  am  un 
done.  [Aside. 

Love.  Hear  this,  Sir  Bashful.—'  The  manifold 
vexations,  of  which,  through  a  false  prejudice,  I 
am  myself  the  occasion . ' 

Lady  Cons.  What  is  all  this? 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  a  lost  man.  [Aside. 

Love.  Mind,  Sir  Bashful.—'  /  am  there 
fore  resolved,  after  many  conflicts  with  myself,  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  frankly  otvn  a  passion, 
which  the  fear  of  falling  into  ridicule  has,  in  ap 
pearance,  suppressed.' 

Sir  Bash.  'Sdeath  !  I'll  hear  no  more  of  it. 
[Snatches  at  the  letter. 

Love.  No,  Sir  ;  I  resign  it  here,  where  it  was 
directed ;  and  with  it,  these  notes  which  Sir 
Bashful  gave  me  for  your  use. 

Lady  Cons.  It  is  his  hand,  sure  enough. 

Love-  Yes,  Madam,  and  those  ure  his  senti 
ments,  which  he  explained  to  me  more  at  large. 

Lady  Cons.  [Reads.]—'  Accept  the  presents 
which  I  myself  have  sent  you  ;  -money,  attendance, 
equipage,  and  every  thing  else  you  shall  command  ; 
and,  in  return,  I  shall  only  entreat  you  to  con 
ceal  from  the  world  that  you  have  raised  aflame 
in  this  heart,  which  will  ever  show  me, 

Your  admirer, 

And  your  truly  affectionate  husland, 
BASHFUL  CONSTANT. 

All.  Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so  !  he  has  been  in  love 
with  his  wife  all  this  time,  has  he  ?  Sir  Bash 
ful,  will  you  go  and  see  the  new  comedy  with 
me? 

•Mr  Bash.  I  shall  blush  through  the  world 
all  the  rest  of  my  life.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  don't  you  think  it  a 
ba^e  thing  to  invade  the  happiness  of  a  friend? 
or  to  dp  him  a  clandestine  wrong?  or  to  injure 
him  with  the  woman  he  loves  ? 

Love.  To  cut  the  matter  short  with  you,  Sir, 
we  have  been  traitors  to  each  other  ;  a  couple 
of  unprincipled,  unreflecting  profligates 

Sir  Bril.  Profligates. 

Love.  Ay,  both ;  we  are  pretty  fellows  in 
deed  ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  awaken 
ed  to  a  sense  of  your  error. 

Love.  I  am,  Madam,  and  am  frank  enough 
to  own  it.  I  am  above  attempting  to  disguise 
my  feelings,  when  I  am  conscious  they  are  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  honour.  With  the  sin- 
cerest  remorse,  I  ask  your  pardon.— I  should 
ask  pardon  of  my  Lady  Constant  too,  but  the 
fact  is,  Sir  Bashful  threw  the  whole  affair  in 
my  way ;  and,  when  a  husband  will  be  asham- 
ed  of  loving  a  valuable  woman,  he  must  not  be 


surprised,  if  other  people  take  her  case  into 
consideration,  and  love  her  for  him. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  faith,  that  does  in  some  sor< 
make  his  apology. 

Sir  Bash.  Sir  Bashful,  Sir  Bashful  !  thou 
art  ruined.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Well,  Sir,  upon  certain  terms,  I 
don't  know  but  1  may  sign  and  seal  your  par 
don. 

Love.  Terms  ! what  terms  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  That  you  make  due  expiation  of 
your  guilt  to  that  lady. 

[Pointing  to  MRS.  LOVEMORE. 

Love.  That  lady,  Ma'am  !— That  lady  has  no 
reason  to  complain. 

Mrs.  Love.  No  reason  to  complain,  Mr. 
Lovemore  ? 

Love.  No,  Madam,  none  ;  for  whatever  may 
have  been  my  imprudences,  they  have  had 
their  source  in  your  conduct. 

Mrs.  Love.  In  my  conduct,  Sir? 

Love.  In  your  conduct. — 1  here  declare  be 
fore  this  company,  and  I  am  above  misrepre 
senting  the  matter  ;  I  here  declare,  that  no  man 
in  England  could  be  better  inclined  to  domes 
tic  happiness,  if  you,  Madam,  on  your  part, 
had  been  willing  to  make  home  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Love.  There,  I  confess,  he  touches  me. 

[Aside. 

Love.  You  could  take  pains  enough  before 
marriage ;  you  could  put  forth  all  your  charms  ; 
practise  all  your  arts,  and  make  your  features 
please  by  rule  ;  for  ever  changing,  running  an 
eternal  round  of  variety  ;  and  all  this  to  win 
my  affections  ;  but  when  you  had  won  them, 
you  did  not  think  them  worth  your  keeping  ; 
never  dressed,  pensive,  silent,  melancholy ; 
and  the  only  entertainment  in  my  house  was 
the  dear  pleasure  of  a  dull  conjugal  tete-a- 
tete:  and  all  this  insipidity,  because  you  think 
the  sole  merit  of  a  wife  consists  in  her  virtue  ; 
a  fine  way  of  amusing  a  husband,  truly! 

Sir  Bril.  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  it  is — 

[Laughing. 

Mrs.  Love.  Sir,  I  must  own  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  what  you  say.  This  lady  has 
opened  my  eyes,  and  convinced  me  there  was 
a  mistake  in  my  former  conduct. 

Love.  Come,  come,  you  need  say  no  more. — • 
I  forgive  you  ;  I  forgive.  , 

Mrs.  Love.  Forgive  !  I  like  that  air  of  con 
fidence,  when  you  know  that,  on  my  side,  it  is, 
at  worst,  an  error  in.  judgment ;  whereas,  on 
yours 

Mrs.  Bell.  Po  !  po  !  never  stand  disputing : 
you  know  each  other's  faults  and  virtues  :  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  mend  the  former,  and 
enjoy  the  latter.  There,  there,  kiss  and  friends. 
There,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  take  your  reclaimed 
libertine  to  your  arms. 

Love.  Tis  in  your  power.  Madam,  to  make 
a  reclaimed  libertine  of  me  indeed. 

Mrs.  Love.  From  this  moment  it  shall  be  our 
mutual  study  to  please  each  other. 

Love.  A  match  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall 
hereafter  be  ashamed  only  of  my  follies,  but 
never  be  ashamed  of  owning  that  I  sincerely 
love  you. 

Sir  Bash.  ShaVt  you  be  ashamed  ? 

Love.  Never,  Sir. 

Sir  Bash.  And  will  you  keep  me  in  coun 
tenance  ? 

Love.  I  will. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  now  for 
give  you  all.  My  Lady  Constant,  1  own  the 
letter,  I  own  the  sentiments  of  it ;  [Embraces 
her.~\  and  from  this  moment  I  take  you  to  my* 


SCENE  /.] 
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heart. — Lovemore,  zookers !  you  have  made  a 
man  of  me.  Sir  Brilliant,  come  ;  produce  the 
buckles. 

Lady  Cons.  If  you  hold  in  this  humour,  Sir 
Bashful,  our  quarrels  are  at  an  end. 

Sir  Bril.  And  now,  I  suppose,  I  must  make 
restitution  here— 

[Gives  LADY  CONSTANT  the  buckles. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay,  make  restitution.  Love- 
more  !  this  is  the  consequence  of  his  having 
some  tolerable  phrase,  and  a  person,  Mr.  Love- 
more  !  ha,  ha  ! — 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  1  own  the  laugh  is  against 
me.     With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  glad  to  see  my 
friends  happy  at  last.     Lovemore,  may  I  pre 
sume  to  hope  for  pardon  at  that  lady's  hands? 
[Points  to  MRS.  LOVEIMORE. 

Love.  My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  par 
don  is  granted.  Two  sad  libertines  we  have 
been.  But  come,  give  us  your  hand :  we  have 
used  each  other  scurvily :  for  the  future  we 
will  endeavour  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  our 
past  misconduct. 

Sir  Bril.  Agreed;  we  will  henceforward  be 
have  like  men,  who  have  not  forgot  the  obliga 
tions  of  truth  and  honour. 

Love.  And  now  I  congratulate  the  whole 
company,  that  this  business  has  had  so  happy 
a  tendency  to  convince  each  of  us  of  our  folly. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Pray,  Sir,  don't  draw  me  into  a 
share  of  your  folly. 


Love.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Ma'am,  you  are 
not  without  your  share  of  it.  This  will  teach 
you,  for  the  future  to  be  content  with  one 
lover  at  a  time,  without  listening  to  a  fellow 
you  know  nothing  of,  because  he  assumes  a 
title,  and  spreads  a  fair  report  of  himself 

Mrs.  Bell.  The  reproof  is  just,  I  grant  it. 

Love.  Come,  let  us  join  the  company  cheer, 
fully,  keep  our  own  secrets,  and  not  make  our 
selves  the  town-talk. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay  ;  let  us  keep  the  secret. 

Love.  What,  returning  to  your  fears  again  \ 
you  will  put  me  out  of  countenance,  Sir  Bash- 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  done. 

Love.  When  your  conduct  is  fair  and  up 
right,  never  be  afraid  of  ridicule.  Real  honour 
and  generous  affection  may  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  small  wits  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion, 
were  the  business  of  this  day  to  go  abroad  into 
the  world,  it  might  prove  a  very  useful  lesson : 
the  men  would  see  how  their  passions  may 
carry  them  into  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
bosom  of  a  friend  :  and  the  ladies  would  learn 
that,  after  the  marriage  rites  are  performed, 
they  ought  not  to  suffer  their  powers  of  pleas 
ing  to  languish  away,  but  should  still  remem 
ber  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces. 

To  win  a  man,  when  all  your  pains  succeed, 

Ihe  WAY  TO  KEEP  HIM  is  a  task  indeed. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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THE    DUENNA: 

A  COMIC  OPERA, 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

BY  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

THE  DUENNA  is  from  the  pen  of.  the  late  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.  and  is  therefore  a  lively,  an 
p.musing,  and  elegant  Opera.  There  might  have  been  more  incidents,  and  more  characters,  if  it  had  suited  the  hu 
mour  of  the  celebrated  author,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  Opera,  to  introduce  them ;  but  he  was  too  indolent  to  under 
take  any  thing  that  required  labour  or  contrivance.  He  would  not  even  be  merry  unless  he  could  be  easy  and  elegant 
with  it.  The  Duenna,  therefore,  is  like  a  few  hours'  conversation  with  a  gentleman  gifted  by  nature  with  extraor 
dinary  wit,  but  too  well  educated  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  it.  Incidents  we  should  have  had,  if  they  had 
fallen  in  his  way ;  but  as  they  did  not,  The  Duenna  is  an  evening's  entertainment*  some  parts  of  which  approach  to 
brilliancy,  but  none  sink  into  insipidity. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.-A  Street. 
Enter  LOPEZ,  with  a  dark  Lantern. 

Lopez.  Past  three  o'clock !  sob. !  a  notable 
how  for  one  of  my  regular  disposition,  to  be 
strolling  like  a  bravo  through  the  streets  of 
Seville  !  Well,  of  all  services,  to  serve  a  youn°-' 
lover  is  the  hardest— not  that  fr  am  an  enemy 
to  love ;  but  my  love  and  my  master's  differ 
strangely — Don  Ferdinand  is  much  too  gallant 
to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep— now,  my  love  gives  me 
an  appetite— then  I  am  fond  of  dreaming  of  my 
mistress,  and  I  love  dearly  to  toast  her— This 
cannot  be  done  without  good  sleep  and  good 
liquor :  hence  my  partiality  to  a  feather  bed 
and  a  bottle— what  a  pity,  now,  that  1  have  not 
'urther  time  for  reflections !  but  my  master  ex 


pects  thee,  honest  Lopez,  to  secure  his  retreat 
from  Donna  Clara's  window,  as  1  guess — [Mu 
sic  without.] — hey  !  sure  !  I  heard  music  !  so, 
so  !  who  have  we  here?  Oh,  Don  Antonio,  my 
master's  friend,  come  from  the  masquerade,  to 
serenade  my  young  mistress,  Donna  Louisa,  I 
suppose  :  soh  !  we  shall  have  the  old  gentle 
man  up  presently — lest  he  should  miss  his  son, 
I  had  best  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  my  post. 

[Exit. 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  LORENZO,  tcith  Masks  and 
Music. 

SONG.— ANTONIO. 

Tell  me,  my  lute,  can  thy  soft  strain 
So  gently  speak  thy  master's  pain  ? 
So  softly  sing,  so  humbly  sigh, 
Thai  though  my  sleeping  love  shall  know. 
Who  sings — who  sighs  below, 


SCSMS  n.i 
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Her  rosy  slumbers  shall  not  fly  1 
Thus  may  some  vision  whisper  move 
Than  ever  I  dare  speak  before. 

1  Mask.  Antonio,  your  mistress  will  never  ' 
wake,  \\  hile  you  sing  so  dolefully  ;  love,  like 
a  cradled  infant,  is  lulled  by  a  sad  melody. 

Ant.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  rest. 

1  Mask.  The  reason  is,  because  you  know  | 
she  does  not  regard  you  enough  lo  appear,  if 
you  awakened  her. 

Ant.  Nay,  then,  I'll  convince  you.     [Sings. 

The  breath  of  morn  bids  hence  the  night, 
Unveil  those  beauteous  eyes  my  fair  : 
For  till  the  dawn  of  love  is  there, 

1  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  light. 

LOUISA— Replies  from  a  Window. 

Waking,  I  heard  thy  numbers  chide, 
Waking,  the  dawn  did  bless  my  sight, 

'Tis  Poebus,  sure,  that  wooes,  1  cried, 
Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  in  light. 

DON  JEROME — From  another  Window. 

What  vagabonds  are  these  I  hear, 
Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  ranting, 
Piping,  scraping;,  whining,  canting, 

Fly,  scurry  minstrels,  fly  ! 

TRIO. 


Nay,  pi'ythee,  father,  why  so  rough  ? 

hu    " 


Lou. 

Ant.  An  humble  Tover  I. 

Jer.         How  durst  you,  daughter,  lend  an 

ear 
To  such  deceitful  stuff? 

Quick  from  the  window,  fly  ! 
Lou.         Adieu,  Antonio  ! 
Ant.  Must  you  go? 

Lou.  >      We  soon,  perhaps,  may  meet  again  ; 
Ant.  $          For  though  hard  fortune  is  our  foe, 

The  god  of  love  will  fight  for  us. 
Jer.          Reach  me  the  blunderbuss. 
Ant.  Sf  L.  The  god  of  love,   who   knows  our 

pain. 
Jer.          Hence,  or   these  slugs  are  through 

your  brain. 

[Exeunt  JEROME  m>d  LOUISA  fromtheWin- 
dows.    Ex.  ANT.  and  LOR. 

SCENE  II.— A  Piazza. 
Enter  FERDINAND  and  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  that  a  little  sleep, 
once  in  a  week,  or  so • 

Ferd.  Peace,  fool,  don't  mention  sleep  to  , 
me. 

Lop.    No,   no,    Sir,  I   don't  mention   your 
low-bred,  vulgar,  sound  sleep;    but  I  can't' 
help  thinking  that  a   gentle  slumber,  or  half! 
an  hour's  dozing,  if  it  were  only  for  the  novel-  | 
ty  of  the  thing — 

Ferd.  Peace,  booby,  I  say!— Oh,  Clara, 
dear,  cruel,  disturber  of  my  rest ! 

Lop.  And  of  mine  too. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  !  to  trifle  with  me  at  such  a 
juncture  as  this — now  to  stand  on  puncti 
lios love  me !  I  don't  believe  she  ever  \ 

did. 

Lop.   Nor  T,  either. 

Ferd.  Or  is  it,  that  her  sex  never  know  their 
desires  for  an  hour  together  ? 

L»p.    Ah,    they   know   them   oftener     than  i 
they  11  own  them  ! 


Ferd.  Is  there  in  the  world  so 
creature  as  Clara? 

Lop.  1  could  name  one. 

Ferd.  Yes  ;  the  tame  fool  who  submits  to  her 
caprice. 

Lop.  I  thought  he  couldn't  miss  it. 

[Aside. 

Ferd.  Is  she  not  capricious,  teazing,  tyran 
nical,  obstinate,  perverse,  absurd  ?  ay,  a  wil 
derness  of  faults  and  follies ;  her  looks  are 
scorn,  and  her  very  smiles — 'sdeath !  I  wish  I 
hadn't  mentioned  her  smiles!  for  she  does 
smile  such  beaming  loveliness,  such  fascinat 
ing  brightness— Oh,  death  and  madness !  I 
shall  die  if  I  lose  her. 

Lop.  Oh,  those  damned  smiles  have  un 
done  all. 

AIR. — FERDINAND. 

Could  I  her  faults  remember, 

Forgetting  every  charm, 
Soon  would  impartial  Reason, 

The  tyrant  Love  disarm. 
But  when  enraged  I  number 

Each  failing  of  her  mind, 
Love  still  suggests  each  beauty, 

And  sees— while  Reason's  blind. 

Lop.  Here  comes  Don  Antonio,  Sir. 
Ferd.  Well,  go  you  home— I  shall  be  there 
presently. 
Lop.  Ah,  those  cursed  smiles.  [Exit. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ferd.  Antonio,  Lopez  tells  me  he  left  you 
chanting  before  our  door— was  my  father 
waked  ? 

Ant.  Yes,  yes ;  he  has  a  singular  affection 
for  music,  so  I  left  him  roaring  at  his  barred 
window,  like  the  print  of  Bajazet  in  the  cage. 
And  what  brings  you  out  so  early  ? 

Ferd.  I  believe  I  told  you  that  to-morrow 
was  the  day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Clara's 
unnatural  step-mother,  for  her  to  enter  a  con 
vent,  in  order  that  Ler  brat  might  possess  her 
fortune  ;  made  desperate  by  this,  1  procured  a 
key  to  the  door,  and  bribed  Clara  s  maid  to 
leave  it  unbolted  ;  at  two  this  morning,  I  en 
tered,  unperceived,  and  stole  to  her  chamber 
— 1  found  her  waking  and  weeping. 

Ant.  Happy  Ferdinand ! 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  hear  the  conclusion — I  was 
rated  as  the  most  confident  ruffian,  for  daring 
to  approach  her  room  at  that  hour  of  night. 

Ant.  Ay,  ay,  this  was  at  first? 

Ferd.  No  such  thing  ;  she  would  not  hear  a 
word  from  me,  but  threatened  to  raise  her 
mother,  if  I  did  not  instantly  leave  her. 

Ant.  Well,  but  at  last?— 

Ferd.  At  last!  why,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
the  house,  as  1  came  in. 

Ant.  And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend  her  ? 

Ferd.  Nothing,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved  —I  be 
lieve,  I  might  snatch  a  dozen  or  two  of  kisses. 

Ant.  Was  that  all?  well,  I  think  1  never 
heard  of  such  assurance  ! 

Ferd.  Zounds  !  I  tell  you,  I  behaved  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

Ant.  Oh  Lord,  I  don't  mean  you,  but  in  her 
—but  hark  ye,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your 
key  with  them? 

Ferd.  Yes  ;  the  maid,  who  saw  me  out,  took 
it  from  the  door. 

Ant.  Then,  my  life  for  it,  her  mistress  e'.opea 
after  you. 
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rival,  perhaps— 1  am  j  thing  is  prepared^  in  your  room,  and  for  the 


Ant.  Yes  ;  I  loved  her,  till  I  found  she 
wouldn't  love  me,  and  then  I  discovered  that 
she  hadn't  a  good  feature  in  her  face. 

AIR. 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me  ; 

I  ne  er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip, 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart, 

Cheeks  of  rose,  untouch'd  by  art? 

I  will  own  the  colour  true, 

When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 

Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure  ? 
I  must  press  it,  to  be  sure  ; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then, 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again  ; 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye, 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh  ? 
I  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 

Besides,  Ferdinand,  you  have  full  security  in 
my  love  for  your  sister  ;  help  me  there,  and  I 
can  never  disturb  you  with  Clara. 

Ferd.  As  far  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  our  family,  you  know  1  will ;  but 
there  must  be  no  eloping. 

Ant.  And  yet,  now,  you  would  carry  off 
Clara  ? 

Ferd.  Ah,  that's  a  different  case — we  never 
mean  that  others  should  act  to  our  sisters  and 
wives,  as  we  do  to  others. — But,  to-morrow, 
Clara  is  to  be  forced  into  a  convent. 

Ant.  Well,  and  am  not  I  so  unfortunately 
circumstanced  ?  To-morrow,  your  father  forces 
Louisa  to  marry  Isaac,  the  Portuguese — but 
come  with  me,  and  we'll  devise  something,  I 
warrant. 

Ferd.  I  must  go  home. 

Ant.  Well,  adieu ! 

Ferd.  But,  Antonio,  if  you  did  not  love  my 
sister,  you  have  too  much  honour,  and  friend 
ship  to  supplant  me  with  Clara. 

AIR.— ANTONIO. 

Friendship  is  the  bond  of  reason ; 

But  if  beauty  disapprove, 
Heaven  dissolves  all  other  treason, 

In  the  heart  that's  true  to  love. 
The  faith  which  to  my  friend  1  swore, 

As  a  civil  oath  I  view ; 
But,  to  the  charms  which  I  adore, 

'Tis  religion  to  be  true.  [Exit. 

Ferd.  There  is  always  a  levity  in  Antonio's 
manner  of  replying  to  me  on  this  subject  that 
is  very  alarming — 'Sdeath  !  if  Clara  should 
love  him  after  all.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  DON  JEROME'S 
House. 

Enter  LOUISA  and  DUENNA. 

Lou.  But,  my  dear  Margaret,  my  charming 
Dnenna,  do  you  think  we  shall  succeed? 


L  tell  .you  again,  I  have  no  doubt  on't; 
it  must  be  instantly  put  to  the  trial— Every 


Duen.  'Twas  thus  I  overheard  him  say  to  his 
friend,  Don  Guzman,  "  I  will  demand  of  her 
to-morrow,  once  for  all,  whether  she  will  con 
sent  to  marry  Isaac  Mendoza  ;  if  she  hesitates, 
1  will  make  a  solemn  oath  never  to  see  or 
speak  to  her,  till  she  returns  to  her  duty." — 
These  were  his  words. 

Lou.  And  on  his  known  obstinate  adherence 
to  what  he  has  once  said,  you  have  formed  this 
plan  for  my  escape — But  have  you  secured  my 
maid  in  our  interest  ? 

Duen.  She  is  a  party  in  the  whole  ;  but  re 
member,  if  we  succeed,  you  resign  all  right 
and  title  in  little  Isaac,  the  Jew,  over  to  me. 

Lou.  That  I  do  with  all  my  soul ;  get  him, 
if  you  can,  and  I  shall  wish  you  joy,  most 
heartily.  He  is  twenty  times  as  rich  as  my 
poor  Antonio. 

AIR. — LOUISA. 

Thou  canst  not  boast  of  fortune's  store, 
My  love,  while  me  they  wealthy  call, 
But  I  was  glad  to  find  thee  poor, 

For,  with  my  heart,  I'd  give  thee  all. 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall  own, 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 

But  when  his  worth  my  hand  shall  gain, 
No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show, 
That  1  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow. 
Yet  still  his  grateful  heart  shall  own, 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 

Duen.  I  hear  Don  Jerome  coming — Quick, 
give  me  the  last  letter  I  brought  you  from  An* 
tonio— you  know  that  is  to  be  the  ground  of 
my  dismission — 1  must  slip  out  to  seal  it  up, 
as  undelivered.  [Exit. 

[JEROME  speaking  within. 

Enter  DON  JEROME  and  FERDINAND. 

Jer.  What,  I  suppose,  you  have  been  seren 
ading  too !  Eh,  disturbing  some  peaceable 
neighbourhood  with  villanous  catgut,  and  las 
civious  piping  !  Out  on't !  you  set  your  sister, 
here,  a  vile  example  ;  but  I  come  to  tell  you, 
Madam,  that  I'll  suffer  no  more  of  these  mid 
night  incantations — these  amorous  orgies,  that 
steal  the  senses  in  the  hearing ;  as  they  say, 
Egyptian  embalmers  serve  mummies,  extract 
ing  the  brain  through  the  ears ;  .however, 
there's  an  end  of  your  frolics — Isaac  Mendoza 
will  be  here  presently,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  marry  him. 

Lou.  Never,  while  I  have  life. 

Ferd.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
think  of  such  a  man  for  a  son-in-law. 

Jer.  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  to  favour  me 
with  your  sentiments — and  pray,  what  is  your 
objection  to  him  ? 

Ferd.  He  is  a  Portuguese,  in  the  first  place. 

Jer.  No  such  thing,  boy,  he  has  forswoin 
his  country. 

Lou.  He  is  a  Jew. 

Jer.  Another  mistake,  he  has  been  a  Chris- 
|  tian  these  six  weeks. 

Ferd.  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  an 
I  estate,  and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new 
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3  more  as  a  uusoana. 

r.  I  don't  know  that — marriage  generally 
es  a  great  change — but,  to  cut  the  matter 
t,  will  you  have  him  or  not? 


Lou.  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Jer.  Any  thing  more  ? 

Ferd.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
character  is  his  passion  for  deceit  and  tricks  of 
cunning. 

Lou.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  the  fool  pre 
dominates  so  much  over  the  knave,  that  I  am 
told  he  is  generally  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 

Ferd.  True,  like  an  unskilful  gunner,  he 
usually  misses  his  aim,  and  is  hurt  by  the  re 
coil  of  his  own  piece. 

Jer.  Any  thing  move  ? 

Lou.  To  sum  up  all,  he  has  the  worst  fault 
a  husband  can  have — he's  not  my  choice. 

Jer.  But  you  are  his ;  and  choice  on  one  side 
is  sufficient — two  lovers  should  never  meet  in 
marriage — be  you  sour  as  you  please,  he  is 
sweet-tempered,  and  for  your  good  fruit,  there's 
nothing  like  ingrafting  on  a  crab.  Any  thing 
more? 

Lou.  I  detest  him  as  a  lover,  and  shall  ten 
times  more  as  a  husband. 

Jer, 

makes  a 
short, 

Lou.  There  is  nothing  else  1  could  disobey 
you  in. 

Jer.  Do  you  value  your  father's  peace  ? 

Lou.  So  much,  that  I  will  not  fasten  on  him 
the  regret  of  making  an  only  daughter  wretch 
ed. 

Jer.  Very  well,  Ma'am,  then  mark  me — 
never  more  will  I  see  or  converse  with  you  till 
you  return  to  your  duty — no  reply — this  and 
your  chamber  shall  be  your  apartments ;  I  never 
will  stir  out,  without  leaving  you  under  lock 
and  key,  and  when  I'm  at  home  no  creature 
can  approach  you  but  through  my  library — 
we'll  try  who  can  be  most  obstinate — out  of 
my  sight — there  remain  till  you  know  your 
duty.  [Pushes  her  out. 

Ferd.  Surely,  Sir,  my  sister's  inclinations 
should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  some  regard  paid  to  Don  Antonio,  being 
my  particular  friend. 

Jer.  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great  recom 
mendation — I  certainly  have  not  paid  sufficient 
respect  to  it. 

Ferd.  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would 
sooner  choose  for  a  brother-in-law. 

Jer.  Very  possible,  and  if  you  happen  to 
have  e'er  a  sister,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
daughter  of  mine,  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  no  ob 
jection  to  the  relationship— but  at  present,  if 
you  please,  we'll  drop  the  subject. 

Ferd.  Nay,  Sir,  'tis  only  my  regard  for  my 
sister  makes  me  speak. 

Jer.  Then  pray,  Sir,  in  future,  let  your  re 
gard  for  your  father  make  you  hold  your 
tongue. 

Ferd.  I  have  done,  Sir — I  shall  only  add  a 
wish  that  you  would  reflect  what  at  our  age 
you  would  have  felt,  had  you  been  crossed  in 
your  affection  for  the  mother  of  her  you  are  so 
severe  to. 

Jer.  Why,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  great  af 
fection  for  your  mother's  ducats,  but  that  was 
all,  boy — I  married  her  for  her  fortune,  and  she 
took  me  in  obedience  to  her  father,  and  a  very 
aappy  couple  we  were — we  never  expected 
any  love  from  one  another,  and  so  we  were 
never  disappointed — if  we  grumbled  a  little 

ow  and  then,  it  was  soon  over,  tor  we  were 

ever  fond  enough  to  quarrel,  and  when  the 


good  woman  died,  why,  why— I  had  as  lieve 
she  had  lived,  and  I  wish  every  widower  in 
Seville  could  say  the  same — I  shall  now  go 
and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing-room— so, 
good  son,  if  you  have  any  lecture  in  support 
of  disobedience  to  give  your  sister,  it  must  be 
brief;  so  make  the  best  of  your  time,  d'ye 
hear  ?  [Exit. 

Ferd.  I  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has 
little  to  hope  for — however,  Louisa,  has  firm 
ness,  and  my  father's  anger  will  proably  only 
increase  her  affection. — In  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  dislike  those 
who  are  innocently  the  cause  of  our  distress  ; 
but  in  the  heart's  attachment,  a  woman  never 
likes  a  man  with  ardour  till  she  has  suffered 
for  his  sake ;  [Noise.]  sob. !  what  bustle  is 
here  !  between  my  father  and  the  Duenna  too 
—I'll  e'en  get  out  of  the  way.  [Exit. 


Enter  DON  JEROME  with  a  Letter,  pulling  in  the 
DUENNA. 

Jer.  I'm  astonished  !  I'm  thunder-struck  ! 
here's  treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  ven 
geance!  you,  Antonio's  creature,  and  chief 
manager  of  this  plot  for  my  daughter's  eloping ! 
you,  that  1  placed  here  as  a  scare-crow  ? 

Duen.  What? 

Jer.  A  scare-crow—to  prove  a  decoy-duck 
— what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ? 

Duen.  Well,  Sir,  since  you  have  forced  that 
letter  from  me,  and  discovered  my  real  senti 
ments,  1  scorn  to  renounce  them. — I  am  Anto 
nio's  friend,  and  it  was  my  intention  that  your 
daughter  should  have  served  you  as  all  such 
old  tyrannical  sots  should  be  served — I  delight 
in  the  tender  passions  and  would  befriend  all 
under  their  influence. 

Jer.  The  tender  passions  !  yes,  they  would 
become  those  impenetrable  features!— why, 
thou  deceitful  hag  !  I  placed  thee  as  a  guard 
to  the  rich  blossoms  of  my  daughter's  beauty — 
I  thought  that  dragon's  front  of  thine  would 
cry  aloof  to  the  sons  of  gallantry — steel  traps 
and  spring  guns  seemed  writ  in  every  wrinkle 
of  it — but  you  shall  quit  my  house  this  instant 
— the  tender  passions,  indeed  !  go,  thou  wanton 
sybil,  thou  amorous  woman  of  Endor,  go  ! 

Duen.  You  base,  scurrilous,  old — but  I  wont 
demean  myself  by  naming  what  you  are—yes, 
savage,  I'll  leave  your  den  ;  but  1  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel — 1  may  have 
my  things,  I  presume  ? 

Jer.  1  took  you,  mistress,  with  your  ward 
robe  on — what  have  you  pilfered,  heh? 

Duen.  Sir,  I  must  take  leave  of  my  mistress, 
she  has  valuables  of  mine  ;  besides,  my  cardi 
nal  and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Jer.  Your  veil,  forsooth  !  what,  do  you  dread 
being  gazed  at  ?  or  are  you  afraid  of  your  com 
plexion?  well,  go  take  your  leave,  and  get 
your  veil  and  cardinal!  son  !  you  quit  the 
house  within  these  five  minutes — In— in — 
quick.  [Exit  DUENNA.]  Here  was  a  pre 
cious  plot  of  mischief !— these  are  the  comforts 
daughters  bring  us  ! 

AIR. 

If  a  daughter  you  have,  she's  the  plague  of 
your  life, 

No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you've  bur 
ied  your  wife, 
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At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  taught 

her ! 

Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter ! 
Sighing  and  whining, 
Dying  and  pining, 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 

When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  have  wit  to 

perplex  us, 

With  letters  and  lovers  for  ever  they  vex  us. 
While  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor  you've 

brought  her, 

Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 
Wrangling  and  jangling, 
Flouting  and  pouting, 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  ! 

Enter  LOUISA,  dressed  as  the  DUENNA,  with 
Cardinal  and  Veil,  seeming  to  cry. 

Jer.  This  way,  mistress,  this  way— what,  I 
warrant,  a  tender  parting  ;  soh  !  tears  of  tur 
pentine  down  those  deal  cheeks— Ay,  you  may 
well  hide  your  head— yes,  whine  till  your 
heart  breaks  ;  but  I'll  not  hear  one  word  of  ex- 
•use — so  you  are  right  to  be  dumb, — this  way. 
[Pushing  tier  out.  Exeunt. 

Enter  DUENNA. 

Ducn.  So,  speed  you  well,  sagacious  Don 
Jerome  !  Oh,  rare  effects  of  passion  and  obsti 
nacy—now  shall  I  try  whether  I  can't  play  the 
fine  lady  as  well  as  my  mistress,  and  if  I  suc 
ceed,  1  may  be  a  fine  lady  for  the  rest  of  nry 
life— I'll  lose  no  time  to  equip  myself.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Court  before  DON  JEROME'S 
House. 

Enter  DON  JEROME  and  LOUISA 

Jer.  Come,  mistress,  there  is  your  way — The 
world  lies  before  you,  so  troop  thou  antiquated 
Eve,  thou  original  sin— hold,  yonder  is  some 
fellow  skulking,  perhaps  it  is  Antonio — go  to 
him,  d'ye  hear,  and  tell  him  to  make  you 
amends,  and  as  he  has  got  you  turned  away, 
tell  him  I  say  it  is  but  just  he  should  take  you 
himself,  go.  [Exit.  LOUISA.]  Soh !  I  am  rid  of 
her,  thank  Heaven  !  and  now  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  my  oath,  and  confine  my  daughter  with 
better  security.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.-The  Piazza. 
Enter  CLARA  and  her  MAID. 

Maid.  But  where,  Madam,  is  it  you  intend 
to  go? 

C7«.  Any  where  to  avoid  the  selfish  violence 
of  my  mother-in-law,  and  Ferdinand's  inso 
lent  importunity. 

Maid.  Indeed,  Ma'am,  since  we  have  profit 
ed  by  Don  Ferdinand's  key,  in  makin«-  our 
escape,  I  think  we  had  best  find  him,°if  it 
were  only  to  thank  him. 

Cla.  No — he  1ms  oiiended  me  exceedingly. 

[Retire. 
Enter  LOUISA. 

Lou.  So  I  have  succeeded  in  being  turned 
out  of  doors—but  how  shall  I  find  Antonio  ?  I 
dare  not  inquire  for  him,  for  fear  of  beins  dis 
covered  ;  I  would  send  to  my  friend,  Clara 
but  that  I  doubt  her  prudery  would  condemn 
me-  [Apart. 
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Maid.  Then  suppose,  Ma'am,  you  were  to 
try  if  your  friend,  Donna  Louisa  would  not 
receive  you.  [Apart  to  CLARA. 

Cla.  No,  her  notions  of  filial  duty  are  so 
severe,  she  would  certainly  betray  me. 

[Apart. 

Lou.  Clara  is  of  a  cold  temper,  and  would 
think  this  step  of  mine  highly  forward. 

[Apart. 

Cla.  Louisa's  respect  for  her  father  is  s(> 
great,  she  would  not  credit  the  unkindnt  ss  <;f 
mine.  [Apart. 

[LOUISA  turns,  and  sees  CLARA  and  MAID. 

Lou.  Ha  !  who  are  those  ?  sure  one  is  Clara 
—if  it  be,  I'll  trust  her— Clara !  [Advances. 

Cla.  Louisa !  and  in  masquerade  too  ! 

Lou.  You  will  be  more  surprised  when  I  tell 
you,  that  1  have  run  away  from  my  fatiier. 

Cla.  Surprised  indeed !  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly  chide  you  most  horridly,  only  that  1 
have  just  run  away  from  mine. 

Lou.  My  dear  Clara !  [Embrace. 

Cla.  Dear  sister  truant !  and  whither  are 
you  going? 

Lou.  To  find  the  man  I  love,  to  be  sure— 
And,  I  presume,  you  would  have  no  aversion 
to  meet  with  my  brother. 

Cla.  Indeed  I  should— he  has  behaved  so  ill 
to  me,  I  don't  believe  1  shall  ever  forgive  him. 

AIR. — CLARA. 

When  sable  night,  each  drooping  plant  re- 

storing, 

Wept  o'er  the  flowers  her  breath  did  cheer, 
As  some  sad  widow  o'er  her  babe  deploring, 

Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear  ; 
When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  hearts  did 

borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest. 
Lo  !  as  1  press'd  my  couch  in  silent  sorrow, 
My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast; 
He  vow'd  he  came  to  save  me 
From  those  who  would  enslave  me ! 
Then  kneeling, 
Kisses  stealing, 
Endless  faith  he  swore  ; 

But  soon  I  chid  him  thence, 
For  had  his  fond  pretence 
Obtain'd  one  favour  then, 
And  he  had  press'd  again, 
I  fear'd  my  treacherous  heart  might  grant 
him  more. 

Lou.  Well,  for  all  this,  I  would  have  sent 
him  to  plead  his  pardon,  but  that  I  would  not 
i  yet  awhile  have  him  know  of  my  flight.     And 
where  do  you  hope  to  find  protection  ? 

Cla.  The  Lady  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  is  a  relation  and  kind  friend  of  mine 
— I  shall  be  secure  with  her,  and  you  had  best 
;  go  thither  with  me. 

Lou.  No  ;  I  am  determined  to  find  Antonio 
first ;  and,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  very  man 
I  will  employ  to  seek  him  for  me. 
i      Cla.  Who  is  he  ?  he's  a  strange  figure ! 

Lou.  Yes ;  that  sweet  creature  is  the  man 
whom  my  father  has  fixed  on  for  my  husband. 
CZa.  And  will  you  speak  to  him?  are  you 
mad? 

i  Lou.  He  is  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  for 
my  purpose — for,  though  I  was  to  have  mar 
ried  him  to-morrow,  he  is  the  only  man  in  Se 
ville,  who,  I  am  sure,  never  saw  me  in  his 
life. 
j  Cla.  And  how  do  you  know  him  ? 

Lou.  He  arrived  but  yesterday,  and  he  wa<( 
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shown  to  me  from  the  window,  as  he  visited 
my  father. 

Cla.  Well,  I'll  begone. 

Lou.  Hold,  my  dear  Clara — a  thought  has 
struck  me — will  you  give  me  leave  to  borrow 
your  name,  as  I  see  occasion? 

Cla.  It  will  but  disgrace  you — but  use  it  as 
you  please — I  dare  not  stay — [Going.]—  but, 
Louisa,  if  you  should  see  your  brother,  be  sure 
you  don't  inform  him,  that  I  have  taken  refuge 
witli  the  Dame  Prior  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Piazza, 
which  leads  to  the  church  of  St.  Anthony. 

Lou.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I'll  be  very  particular  in 
my  directions  where  he  may  not  find  you. — 
[Exeunt  CLARA  and  MAID.]  So  !  my  swain, 
yonder,  has  done  admiring  himself,  and  draws 
nearer.  [Retirts. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  CARLOS,  ISAAC  with  a  Pocket- 
Glass. 

Isaac.  [Looking  in  the  Glass.]  I  tell  you, 
friend  Carlos,  I  will  please  myself  in  the  habit 
of  my  chin. 

Car.  But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  think 
to  please  a  lady  with  such  a  face? 

Isaac,  VVhy,  what's  the  matter  with  the  face  ? 
I  think  it  is  a  very  engaging  face  ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  a  lady  must  have  very  little  taste,  who 
could  dislike  my  beard.  [Sees  LOUISA.]  bee 
now !— I'll  die  if  here  is  not  a  little  damsel 
struck  with  it  already. 

Lou.  Signior,  are  you  disposed  to  oblige  a 
lady,  who  greatly  wants  your  assistance  ? 

[Unveils. 

Isaac.  Egad,  a  very  pretty  black-eyed  girl ! 
she  has  certainly  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  Carlos 
— first,  Ma'am,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your 
name. 

Lou.  So !  it's  well  I  am  provided.  [Aside.} 
My  name,  Sir,  is  Donna  Clara  d'Almanza. 

Isaac.  What!— Don  Guzman's  daughter?— 
I'faith,  I  just  now  heard  she  was  missing. 

Lou.  But  sure,  Sir,  you  have  too  much  gal 
lantry  and  honour  to  betray  me,  whose  fault  is 
love  ? 

Isaac,  So !  a  passion  for  me  !  poor  girl ! — 
Why,  Ma'am,  as  for  betraying  you,  1  don't  see 
how  I  could  get  any  thing  by  it ;  so  you  may 
rely  on  my  honour  ;  but  as  for  your  love,  I  am 
sorry  your  case  is  so  desperate. 

Lou.  Why  so,  Signior  ? 

Isaac.  Because  I  am  positively  engaged  to 
another,  an't  I,  Carlos  ? 

Lou.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Isaac.  No,  no  ;  what  should  I  hear  for  ?  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  court  you  in  an  honour 
able  way  ;  and,  for  any  thing  else,  if  I  were 
to  comply  now,  I  suppose  you  have  some  un 
grateful  brother,  or  cousin,  who  would  want 
to  cut  my  throat  for  my  civility— so,  truly,  you 
had  best  go  home  again. 

Lou.  Odious  wretch!  [Aside.]  But,  good 
Signior,  it  is  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  on  whose  ac 
count  I  have  eloped. 

Isaac.  How  !  what !  it  is  not  with  me,  then, 
that  you  are  in  love  ? 

Lou.  No,  indeed,  it  is  not. 

Isaac.  Then  you  are  a  forward,  impertinent 
simpleton !  and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint  your 
fathe;. 

Lou.  Is  this  your  gallantry  ? 

Isaac.  Yet  hold— Antonio  d'Ercilla,  did  you 
l^say?  egad,  I  may  make  something  of  this— 
QfcAntonio  d'Ercilla  ? 


Lou.  Yes  ;  and,  if  ever  you  hope  to  prosper 
in  love,  you  will  bring  me  to  him. 

Isaac.  By  St.  lago  and  I  will  too— Carlos, 
this  Antonio  is  one  who  rivals  me  (as  I  have 
heard)  with  Louisa — now,  if  I  could  hamper 
him  with  this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to 
myself  ;  hey,  Carlos  !  A  lucky  thought,  isn't 
it? 

Car.  Yes,  very  good — very  good— 

Isaac.  Ah  !  this  little  brain  is  never  at  a  loss- 
cunning  Isaac  !  cunning  rogue !  Donna  Clara, 
will  you  trust  yourself  awhile  to  ray  friend's 
direction  ? 

Lou.  May  I  rely  on  you,  good  Signior  ? 

Car.  Lady,  it  is  impossible  I  should  deceive 
you. 

AIR. 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 

I  ne'er  could  injure  you ; 
For  though  your  tongue  no  promise  claim'd, 

Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 
To  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit, 

No  stranger  offer  wrong  ; 
But  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, 

And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when  they  learn  that  you  have  bless'd 

Another  with  your  heart, 
They'll  bid  aspiring  passions  rest, 

And  act  a  brother's  part ; 
Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit, 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong  ; 
For  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, 

And  brothers  in  the  young. 

Isaac.  I'll  conduct  the  lady  to  my  lodgings, 
Carlos  ;  I  must  haste  to  Don  Jerome — perhaps 
you  know  Louisa,  Ma'am.  She  is  divinely 
handsome— isn't  she  ? 

Lou.  You  must  excuse  me  not  joining  with 
you. 

Isaac.  Why,  I  have  heard  it  on  all  hands. 

Lou.  Her  father  is  uncommonly  partial  to 
her  ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find  she  has  rather 
a  matronly  air. 

Isaac.  Carlos,  this  is  all  envy — you  pretty 
girls  never  speak  well  of  one  another — hark 
ye,  find  out  Antonio,  and  I'll  saddle  him  with 
this  scrape,  I  warrant !  Oh,  'twas  the  luckiest 
thought !— Donna  Clara,  your  very  obedient- 
Carlos,  to  your  post.  [Crosses  the  stage. 

DUET. 

Isaac.  My  mistress  expects  me,  and  I  must  go 

to  her, 

Or  how  can  I  hope  for  a  smile  ? 
Lou.    Soon  may  you  return    a    prosperous 

wooer, 

But  think  what  I  suffer  the  while : 
Alone,  and  away  from  the  man  whom  I 

love, 

In  strangers  FBI  forced  to  confide. 
Isaac.  Dear  lady,  my  friend  you  may  trust, 

and  he'll  prove, 
Your  servant,  protector,  and  guide. 

AIR— CARLOS. 

Gentle  maid,  ah !  why  suspect  rne  ? 
Let  me  serve  thee— then  reject  me. 
Can'st  thou  trust, and  I  deceive  thee? 
Artthou  sad,  and  shall  I  grieve  thee  ? 
Gentle  maid,  ah  !  why  suspect  me  ? 
Let  me  serve  thee — then  reject  me. 
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Lou.    Never  may'st  thou  happy  be, 
If  in  aught  thou'rt  false  to  me. 

Isaac.  Never  may  he  happy  be, 

If  in  aught  he's  iaise  to  thee. 

Car.    Never  may  I  happy  be, 

If  in  aught  I'm  false  to  thee . 

Lou.     Never  may'st  thou,  &c. 
Isaac.  Never  may  he,  &c. 
Car.    Never  may  I,  &c. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library  in  DON  JEROM  E'S  House. 
Enter  DON  JEROME  and  ISAAC. 

Jer.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  run  away  from  her  father  ! 
has  she  given  him  the  slip  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor 
Don  Guzman  ! 

Isaac.  Ay  ;  and  I  am  to  conduct  her  to  An 
tonio  ;  by  which  means  you  see  I  shall  hamper  ] 
him  so  that  he  can  give  me  no  disturbance  with  | 
vour  daughter — this  is  trap,  isn't  it  ?  a  nice  i 
stroke  of  cunning,  heh? 

Jer.  Excellent !  excellent !  yes,  yes,  carry 
her  to  him,  hamper  him  by  all  means,  ha,  ha, 
ha !  poor  Don  Guzman  !  an  old  fool !  imposed 
on  by  a  girl ! 

Isaac.  Nay,  they  have  the  cunning  of  ser 
pents,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Jer.  Psha !  they  are  cunning  only  when  they 
have  fools  to  deal  with— why  don't  my  girl 
play  me  such  a  trick— let  her  cunning  over 
reach  my  caution,  I  say — heh,  little  Isaac ! 

Isaac.  True,  true ;  or  let  me  see  any  of  the 
sex  make  a  fool  of  me — No,  no,  egad,  little 
Solomon,  (as  my  aunt  used  to  call  me)  under 
stands  tricking  a  little  too  well. 

Jer.  Ay,  but  such  a  driveller  as  Don  Guz 
man. 

Isaac.  And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio. 
Jer.  True  ;  sure  never  were  seen  such  a  cou 
ple  of  credulous  simpletons  ;  but  come,    'tis 
time  you  should  see  -my  daughter— you  must 
carry  on  the  siege  by  yourself,  friend  Isaac. 
Isaac.  Sir,  you'll  introduce— 
Jer.  No — 1  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
see  or  speak  to  her  till  she  renounces  her  dis 
obedience  ;  win  her  to  that,  and  she  gains  a 
father  and  a  husband  at  once. 

Isaac.  Gad,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deal 
with  her  alone  ;  nothing  keeps  me  in  such  awe 
as  perfect  beauty,  now  there  is  something  con 
soling  and  encouraging  in  ugliness. 

SONG. 

Give  Isaac  the  nymph  who  no  beauty  can  boast, 
But  health  and  good  humour  to  make  her  his 

toast, 
If  straight,  I  don't  mind  whether  slender  01 

fat, 
And  six  feet  or  four — we'll  ne'er  quarrel  for 

that. 

Whate'er  her  complexion,  I  vow  I  don't  care, 
If  brown,  it  is  lasting,  more  pleasing  if  fair  ; 
And  though  in  her  face  I  no  dimples  should 

see, 
Let  her  smile,  and  each  dell  is  a  dimple  tome. 


Let  her  locks  be  the  reddest  that  ever  were 

seen, 
And  her  eyes  may  be  e'en  any  colour  but 

green  ; 
Be  they  light,  gray,  or  black,  their  lustre  and 

hue, 
I  swear  I've  no  choice,  only  let  her  have  two. 

'Tis  true  I'd  dispense  with  a  throne  on  her 

back, 
And  white  teeth,  I  own,  are  genteeler  than 

black, 

A  little  round  chin  too's  a  beauty,  I've  heard, 
But  I  only  desire  she  mayn't  have  a  beard. 

Jer.  You  will  change  your  note,  my  friend, 
when  you've  seen  Louisa. 

Isaac.  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  honour  of  your 
alliance. 

Jer.  Ay,  but  her  beauty  will  affect  you — she 
is,  though  I  say  it,  who  am  her  father,  a  very 
prodigy — there  you  will  see  features  with  an 
eye  like  mine — yes  i'faith,  there  is  a  kind  of 
wicked  sparkling — something  of  a  roguish 
brightness,  that  shows  her  to  be  my  own. 

jfsaac.  Pretty  rogue  ! 

Jer.  Then,  when  she  smiles,  you'll  see  a  little 
dimple  in  one  cheek  only ;  a  beauty  it  is  cer 
tainly,  yet  you  shall  not  say  which  is  prettiest, 
the  cheek  with  the  dimple,  or  the  cheek  with 
out. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue  ! 

Jer.  Then  the  roses  on  those  cheeks  are 
shaded  with  a  sort  of  velvet  down,  that  gives  a 
delicacy  to  the  glow  of  health. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue  ! 

Jer.  Her  skin  pure  dimity,  yet  more  fair, 
being  spangled  here  and  there  with  a  golden 
freckle. 

Isaac.  Charming,  pretty  rogue  !  pray,  how  is 
the  tone  of  her  voice  ? 

Jer.  Remarkably  pleasing— but  if  you  could 
prevail  on  her  to  sing,  you  would  be  enchanted 
— she  is  a  nightingale — aVirginian  nightingale, 
but  come,  come  ;  her  maid  shall  conduct  you 
to  her  anti-chamber. 

Isaac.  Well,  egad,  I'll  pluck  up  resolution, 
and  meet  her  frowns  intrepidly. 

Jer.  Ay  !  woo  her  briskly — win  her,  and  give 
me  a  proof  of  your  address,  my  little  Solomon, 

Isaac.  But  hold— I  expect  my  friend  Carloi 
to  call  on  me  here — if  he  comes  will  you  send 
him  to  me  ? 

Jer.  1  will — Lauretta,  come — she'll  show 
you  to  the  room— what !  do  you  droop  ?  here's 
a  mournful  face  to  make  love  with  !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— LOUISA'S  Dressing-Room . 
Enter  MAID  and  ISAAC. 

Maid.  Sir,  ray  mistress  will  wait  on  yoi 
presently. 

Isaac.  When  she's  at  leisure — don't  hurrj 
her.  [Exit  MAID.]  I  wish  I  had  ever  prac 
tised  a  love  scene — I  doubt  I  shall  make  ? 
poor  figure — I  couldn't  be  more  afraid  if  Iwai 
going  before  the  Inquisition — so  !  the  doo 
opens— yea,  she's  coming— the  very  rustliflj 
of  her  silk  has  a  disdainful  sound. 

Enter  DUENNA,  dressed  as  LOUISA. 

Now  dar'n't  I  look  round  for  the  soul  of  me- 
her  beauty  will  certainly  strike  me  dumb  if 
do.    I  wish  she'd  speak  first. 
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Duen.  Sir,  I  attend  your  pleasure. 

Isaac.  So !  the  ice  is  broke,  and  a  pretty 
civil  beginning  too  !  hem  !  Madam — Miss — 
I'm  all  attention. 

Duen.  Nay,  Sir,  'tis  I  who  should  listen,  and 
you  propose. 

Isaac.  Egad,  this  isn't  so  disdainful  neither — 
I  believe  1  may  venture  to  look— no— I  daren't 
—one  glance  of  those  roguish  sparklers  would 
fix  me  again. 

Duen.  You  seem  thoughtful,  Sir— let  me  per 
suade  you  to  sit  down. 

Isaac.  So,  so  ;  she  mollifies  apace — she's 
struck  with  my  figure  !  this  attitude  has  had 
its  effect. 

Duen.  Come,  Sir,  here's  a  chair. 

Isaac.  Madam,  the  greatness  of  your  good 
ness  overpowers  me — that  a  lady  so  love!y 
should  deign  to  turn  her  beauteous  eyes  on 
me  so. 

[SJie  takes  his  Hand,  he  turns  and  sees  her. 

Duen.  You  seem  surprised  at  rny  condescen 
sion. 

Isaac.  Why,  yes,  Madam,  I  am  a  little  sur 
prised  at  it. — Zounds  !  this  can  never  be  Louisa 
— she's  as  old  as  my  mother  !  [Aside. 

Duen.  But  former  prepossessions  give  way 
to  my  papa's  commands. 

Isaac.  [Aside.]  Her  papa  !  Yes,  'tis  she  then 
—Lord,  lord  ;  how  blind  *ome  parents  are  ! 

Duen.  Signior  Isaac. 

Isauc.  Truly,  the  little  damsel  was  right — 
she  has  rather  a  matronjy  air  indeed  !  ah  !  'tis 
well  rny  affections  are  fixed  on  her  fortune,  and 
not  her  person. 

Duen.  Signior,  wont  you  sit  ?  [She sits. 

Isaac.  Pardon  me.  Madam,  I  have  scarce 
recovered  my  astonishment  at— your  condes 
cension,  Madam — she  has  the  devil's  own  dim 
ples  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Duen.  1  do  not  wonder,  Sir,  that  you  are 
mrurised  at  my  affability — I  own,  Signior,  that 
[  was  vastly  prepossessed  against  you,  and 
ieing  teased  by  my  papa,  I  did  give  some  en 
couragement  to  Antonio;  but  then.  Sir,  you 
were  described  to  me  as  quite  a  different  per 
son. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  were  you  to  me,  upon  my 
soul,  Madam. 

Duen.  But  when  1  saw  you,  I  was  never 
more  struck  in  my  life. 

Isaac.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  Madam  : 
[  was  struck  all  on  a  heap,  for  my  part. 

Duen.  Well,  Sir,  I  see  our  misapprehension 
has  been  mutual — you  expected  to  find  me 
haughty  and  averse,  and  I  was  taught  to  be 
lieve  you  a  little,  black,  snub-nosed  fellow, 
without  person,  manners,  or  address. 

Isaac.  Egad,  I  wish  she  had  answered  her 
picture  as  well. 

Duen.  But,  Sir,  your  air  is  noble — something 
so  liberal  in  your  carriage,  with  so  penetrating 
an  eye,  and  so  bewitching  a  smile  ! 

Isaac.  Egad,  now  I  look  at  her  again,  I 
don't  think  she  is  so  ugly. 

Duen.  So  little  like  a  Jew,  and  so  much  like 
a  gentleman  ! 

Isaac.  Well,  certainly  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

Duen.  You  will  pardon  this  breach  of  deco 
rum  in  praising  you  thus,  but  my  joy  at  being 
so  agreeably  deceived  has  given  me  such  a 
flow  of  spirits ! 

Isaac.  O,  dear  lady,  may  I  thank  those  dear 
lips  for  this  goodness?  [Kisses  her.]  Why, 
•fie  has  a  pretty  sort  of  velvet  down,  that's  the 
"ruthon'tJ  [Aside. 


Duen.  O,  Sir,  you  have  the  most  insinuating 
manner,  but  indeed  you  should  get  rid  of  that 
odious  beard— one  might  as  well  kiss  a 
hedge-hog. 

Isaac.  Yes,  Ma'am,   the  razor  wouldn't  be  ' 
amiss — for  either  of   us.  [Aside.]  Could  you 
favour  me  with  a  song? 

Duen.  Willingly,  Sir,  though  I  am  rather 
hoarse — ahem  !  [Begins  to  sing. 

Isaac.  Very  like  a  Virginian  nightingale — 
Ma'am,  I  perceive  you're  hoarse— I  beg  you 
will  not  distress— 

Duen.  Oh,  not  in  the  least  distressed  ;— 
now,  Sir. 

SONG. 

When  a  tender  maid, 

Is  fir.st  ass  ay 'd, 
By  some  admiring  swain, 

How  her  blushes  rise, 

If  she  meets  his  eyes, 
While  he  unfolds  his  pain  : 
If  he  takes  her  hand,  she  trembles  quite, 
Touch  her  lips,  and  she  swoons  outright, 

While  a  pit  a  pat,  &o. 
Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 

But  in  time  appear, 
Fewer  signs  of  fear, 
The  youth  she  boldly  views ; 
If  her  hand  he  grasps, 
Or  her  bosom  clasps, 
No  mantle  blush  ensues. 
Then  to  church  well  pleased  the  lovers 

move, 
While  her  smiles  her  contentment  prove, 

And  a  pit  a  pat,  &c. 
Her  heart  avows  her  love. 

Isaac.  Charming,  Ma'am!  Enchanting!  and, 
truly,  your  notes  put  me  in  mind  of  one  that's 
very  dear  to  me ;  a  lady,  indeed,  whom  you 
greatly  resemble  ! 

Duen.  How  !  is  there,  then,  another  so  dear 
to  you  ? 

Isaac.  O,  no,  Ma'am,  you  mistake ;  it  was 
my  mother,  I  meant. 

Duen.  Come,  Sir,  I  see  you  are  amazed  and 
confounded  at  my  condescension,  and  know 
not  what  to  say. 

Isaac.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  Ma'am  ;  but 
it  is  a  judgment,  I  look  on  it  as  a  judgment 
on  me,  for  delaying  to  urge  the  time  when 
you'll  permit  me  to  complete  my  happiness,  by 
acquainting  Don  Jerome  with  your  condescen 
sion. 

Duen.  Sir,  I  must  frankly  own  to  you,  that 
1  can  never  be  yours  with  my  papa's  con 
sent. 

Isaac.  Good  lack  !  how  so  ? 

Duen.  When  my  father  in  his  passion,  swore 
he  would  never  see  me  again  till  I  acquiesced 
in  his  will,  I  also  made  a  vow,  that  1  would 
never  take  a  husband  from  his  hand ;  nothing 
shall  make  me  break  that  oath :  but  if  yuu 
have  spirit  and  contrivance  enough  to  carrv  ruft 
off' without  his  knowledge,  I'm  yours. 

Isaac*  Hum ! 

Duen.  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  hesitate 

Isaac.  I 'fait  h,  no  bad  whim  this— if  I  take 
her  at  her  word,  I  shall  secure  her  fortune,  and 
avoid  making  any  settlenientin  return  ;  thus,  1 
shall  not  nniy  cheat  the  lover,  but  the  father  too 
—Oh,  cunning  rogue,  Isaac  !  Ay,  ah,  let  tiJs 
little  brain  alone—— Egad,  I'll  take  herinthe 
mind.  [Aside. 
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Duen.   Well,  Sir,   what's  your  determina-  I 

Isaac.  Madam,  I  was  dumb  only  from  rap-  j 
ture— I  applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close  j 
with  your  proposal ;  for  which,  thus,  let  me,  j 
on  this  lily  hand,  express  iny  gratitude. 

Duen.  Well,  Sir,  you  must  get  my  father  s  j 
consent  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden.  But  | 


Thus  while  you  live 
May  fortune  give 
Each  blessing  equal  to  your  merit. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.—  A  Library. 
JEROME  and  FKRDINAND  discovered. 
Jer.  Object  to  Antonio  ?    1  have  said  it  :  his 


by  no  means  inform  him  of  my  kindness  to    poverty,  can  you  acquit  him  of  that? 

you.  Ferd.   Sir,  1  own  he  is  not  over  rich  ;  but  he 

Isaac.  No,  to  be  sure,  that  would  spoil  all :  !  is  of  as  ancient  and  honourable  a  family  as  any 
but,  trust  me,  when  tricking  is  the  word — let    in  the  kingdom. 

me  alone  for  a  piece  of  cunning  ;  this  very  day  j      jer.  Yes,  1  know  the  beggars  are  a  very  an- 
you  shall  be  out  of  his  power. 

Duen.  Well,  I  leave  the  management  of  it  all 
to  you  ;  I  perceive  plainly,  Sir,  that  you  are 
not  one  that  can  be  easily  outwitted. 

Isaac.  Egad,  you're  right,  Madam— you're 
right,  i'faith. 

Enter  MAID. 
Maid.  Here's  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  who 


cient  family  in  most  kingdoms;  but  never  in 
great  repute,  boy. 

Ferd.  Antonio,  Sir,  has  many  amiable  quali 
ties. 

Jer.  But  he  is  poor  ;  can  you  clear  him  of 
that,  I  say  ?  Is  he  not  a  gay,  dissipated  rake, 
who  has  squandered  his  patrimony  ? 

Ferd.  Sir,  he  inherited  but  little  ;  and  that, 
his  generosity,  more  than  his  profuseness,  has 
stripped  him  of;  but  he  has  never  sullied  his 


beg's  permission  to  speak  with  Signior  Isaac.  !  nonoul.}  which,  'with  his  title,  has  outlived  his 


Isaac.    A   friend  of   mine,   Ma'am,   and 
trusty  friend — let  him  come  in.     [Exit  MAID.] 
He  is  one  to  be  depended  on,  Ma'am. 

Enter1  CARLOS. 

So,  coz.  [Aside. 

Car.  1  have  left  Donna  Clara  at  your  lodg 
ings — but  can  no  where  find  Antonio. 

Isaac.  Well,  I  will  search  him  out  myself— 
Carlos,  you  rogue,  1  thrive,  I  prosper. 

Car.  Where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Isaac.  There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands. 

Car.  Why,  she's  damned  ugly  ! 

Isaac.  Hush  !  [Stops  his  mouth. 

Duen.  What  is  your  friend  saying,  Signior? 

Isaac.  Oh,  Ma'am,  he  is  expressing  his  rap 
tures  at  such  charms  as  he  never  saw  before, 
eh,  Carlos? 

Car.  Ay,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  in 
deed  ! 

Duen.  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentleman — 
well,  Signior  Isaac,  1  believe  we  had  better 
part  for  the  present,  iiemember  our  plan. 

Isaac.  Oh,  Ma'am,  it  is  written  in  my  heart, 
fixed  as  the  image  of  those  divine  beauties — 
adieu,  idol  of  my  soul !— yet  once  more  permit 
me —  [Kisses  her. 


means. 

Jer.  Pshaw !  you  talk  like  a  blockhead ; 
nobility,  without  an  estate,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
gold-lace  on  a  frieze  coat. 

Ferd.  This  language,  Sir,  would  better  be 
come  a  Dutch,  or  English  trader,  than  a  Span 
iard. 

Jer.  Yes  ;  and  those  Dutch  and  English 
traders,  as  you  call  them,  are  the  wiser  people. 
Why,  booby,  in  Eng/and  they  were  formerly 
as  nice,  as  to  birth  and  family,  as  we  are : 
but  they  have  long  discovered  what  a  wonder 
ful  purifier  gold  is  ;  and  now,  no  one  regards 
pedigree  in  any  thing  but  a  horse — Oh,  here 
comes  Isaac  !  1  hope  he  has  prospered  in  his 
suit. 

Ferd.  Doubtless  that  agreeable  figure  of  his 
must  have  helped  his  suit  surprisingly. 

Jer.  How  now?       [FERDINAND  icalks aside. 

Enter  ISAAC. 


Well,  ray  friend,  have  you  softened  her  ? 
Isaac.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  softened  her. 
Jer.  What,  does  she  come  to? 
Isaac.  Why,  truly,  she  was  kinder  than  I 
expected  to  find  her. 

Jer.  And  the  dear  little  angel   was  civil, 
hey? 

Isaac.  Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  very 
civil. 

Jer.  I'm  transported  to  hear  it. 
Isaac.  Ay,  and  if  all  the  family  were  trans 
ported  it  would  not  signify.  [Aside. 
Jer.  Well  and  you  were  astonished  at  her 
beauty,  hey  ? 

Isaac.  I  was  astonished,  iadeed  !  pray,  how 
old  is  Miss  ? 

Jer.  How  old  ?  let  me  see— eight  and  twelve 
— sh^  is  twenty. 
Isaac.  Twenty  ? 
Jer.  Ay,  to  a  month. 

Isaac.  Then,  upon  my  soul,  she  is  the  oldest 
[covers,  !  looking  girl  of  her  age  in  Christendom  ! 

Jer.  Do  you  think  so?  but,  I  believe,  you 
will  not  see  a  prettier  girl. 
Isaac.  Here  and  there  one. 
Jer.  Louisa  has  the  family  face. 
Isaac.  Yes,  'egad,  I  should  have  taken  it  for 

-"• — j ."'•"•"  ""  ;t'v'."  *«•""•»  °  "CUBE,         |  a  family  face,  and  one  that  has  been  in  the  fa- 
Ihe  girls  with  all  their  mother's  beauty,  j  mily  some  time  too.  *         [Aside* 

Oh  !  how  happy  to  inherit  jer.  She  has  her  father's  eyes. 

At  once  such  graces  and  such  spi.rit !  Isaac.  Truly,  I  should  have  guessed  them 


Duen.  Sweet,  courteous  Sir,  adieu  ! 

Isaac.  Your  slave  eternally — Come,  Carlos, 
say  something  civil  at  taking  leave. 

Car.  I'faith,  Isaac,  she  is  the  hardest  woman 
to  compliment  1  ever  saw ;  however,  I'll  try 
something  I  had  studied  for  the  occasion. 

SONG. 

Ah  !  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  torm'd  to  meet  by  nature  ; 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien, 

The  maid  in  every  grace  of  feature. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 
When    kindred    beauties    each    dis- 
For  surely  she 
Was  made  for  thee, 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creature. 

So  mild  your  looks,  \our  children  thence, 

Will  early  learn  the  task  of  duty, 
The  boys  with  all  their  father's  sense 
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have  been  so— If  she  bad  her  mother's  specta 
cles,  I  believe  she  would  not  see  the  worse. 

[Aside. 

Jer.  Her  aunt,  Ursula's  nose,  and  her  grand 
mother's  forehead,  to  a  hair. 

Isaac,  Ay,  'faith,  and  her  grandfather's  chin 
to  a  hair.  [Aside. 

Jer.  Well,  if  she  was  hut  as  dutiful  as  she's 
handsome — and  hark  ye,  friend  Isaac,  she  is 
none  of  your  made-up  beauties — her  charms 
are  of  the  lasting  kind. 
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Isaac.  Hold  him  fast,  I  beseech  you,  his  ra^e  is 

so  high — 
Good  Sir,  you're  too  hot,  and  this  place 

1  must  fly. 
Jer,     You're    a  knave  and   a  sot,  and  this 

place  you'd  best  fly. 

Isaac.  Don  Jerome,  come  now,  let  us  lay 
aside  all  joking,  and  be  serious. 
Jer.  How  ? 
Isaac.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 


Isaac.  I 'faith,  so  they  should— for  if  she  be  j  hav'n't  taken  my  abuse  of  your  daughter  seri- 
but  twenty  now,  she  may  double  her  age,  be-     ously. 
fore  her  years  will  overtake  her  face.  Jer.  You  meant  it  so,  did  not  you  ? 

Jer.   VV  hy,  zounds,   Master  Isaac!  you  are        Isaac.  O  mercy,  no  !  a  joke — just  to  try  how 
not  sneering,  are  you  ?  j  angry  it  would  make  you. 

Isaac-.  Why  now,  seriously,  Don  Jerome,  do  |      Jer-  Was  that  all,   i'faith.    I  didn't  know 


you  think  your  daughter  handsome  ? 

Jer.  By  this  light,  she's  as  handsome  a  girl 
as  any  in  Seville. 

Isaac.  Then,  by  these  eyes,  I  think  her  as 
plain  a  woman  as  ever  I  beheld. 

Jer.  By  St.  lago,  you  must  be  blind. 
Isaac.  No,  no  :  'tis  you  are  partial. 

Jer.  How  !  have  1  neither  sense  nor  taste  ?  II 
a  fair  skin,  fine,  eyes,  teeth  of  ivory,  with  a 
lovely  bloom,  and  a  delicate  shape— if  these, 
with  a  heavenly  voice,  and  a  world  of  grace, 
are  not  charms,  1  know  not  what  you  call 
beautiful. 

Isaac.  Good  lack,  with  what  eyes  a  fa*her 
sees  ! — As  1  have  life,  she  is  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this  ;  as  for  the  dimity  skin  you  told  me 
of,  I  swear,  'tis  a  thorough  nankeen  as  ever  I 
saw  !  for  her  eyes,  their  utmost  merit  is  not 
squinting— for  her  teeth,  where  there  is  one  of 
ivory,  its  neighbour  is  pure  ebony,  black  and 
white  alternately,  just  like  the  keys  of  a  harp 
sichord.  Then,  as  to  her  singing,  and  heaven 
ly  voice — by  this  hand,  she  has  a  shrill,  crack 
ed  pipe,  that  sounds,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
child's  trumpet. 

Jer.  Why,  you  little  Hebrew  scoundrel,  do 
you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  out  of  my  house,  I 
say  ! 

.Ferd.  Dear  Sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Jer.  Why,  this  Israelite  here  has  the  impu 
dence  to  say  your  sister's  ugly. 

Ferd.  He  must  be  either  blind  or  insolent. 

Isaac.  So,  I  find  they  are  all  in  a  story. — 
'Egad,  I  believe  I  have  gone  too  far  ! 

Ferd.  Sure,  Sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake  ; 
it  can't  be  my  sister  whom  he  has  seen. 

Jer.  'Sdeath  !  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  he ! 
what  mistake  can  there  be  ?  did  not  I  lock  up 
Louisa,  and  hav'n't  I  the  key  in  my  own 
pocket  ?  And  didn't  her  maid  show  him  into 
the  dressing-room  ?  and  yet  you  talk  of  a  mis 
take  ;  no,  the  Portuguese  meant  to  insult  me 
— and,  but  that  this  roof  protects  him,  old  as  I 
am,  this  sword  should  do  me  justice. 

Isaac.  I  must  get  off  as  well  as  I  can — her 
fortune  is  not  the  less  handsome. 

DUET. 

Isaac.  Believe  me,  good  Sir,  I  ne'er  meant  to 

offend, 
My  mistress  I  love,    and  I  value  my 

friend  : 
To  win  her,  and  wed  her,  is  still  my 

request, 
For  better,   for  worse,  and  1  swear   I 

don't  jest. 

Jer.     Zounds  !  you'd  best  not  provoke  me,  my 
rage  is  so  high — 


you  had  been  such  a  wag,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  By  St. 
lago  !  you  made  me  very  angry  though — well, 
and  you  do  think  Louisa  handsome  ? 

Isaac.  Handsome  !  Venus  de  Medicis  was  a 
sybil  to  her. 

Jer.  Give  me  your  hand,  you  little  jocose 
rogue— Egad,  I  thought  we  had  been  all  off. 

Ferd.  So !  1  was  in  hopes  this  would  have 
been  a  quarrel ;  but  I  find  the  Jew  is  too  cun 
ning. 

Jer.  Ay  this  gust  of  passion  has  made  me 
dry — I  am  seldom  ruffled — order  some  wine  in 
the  next  room — let  us  drink  the  poor  girl's 
health — poor  Louisa!  ugly,  heh  !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  'Twas  a  very  good  joke,  indeed  ! 

Isaac.  And  a  very  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Jer.  And,  Ferdinand,  I  insist  upon  your 
drinking  success  to  my  friend. 

Ferd.  Sir,  I  will  drink  success  to  my  friend, 
with  all  my  heart.  ' 

J*r.  Come,  little  Solomon,  if  any  sparks  of 
anger  had  remained,  this  would  be  the  only 
way  to  quench  them. 

Tmo. 

A  bumper  of  good  liqueur 
Will  end  a  contest  quicker 
Than  justice,  judge,  or  vicar. 
So  (ill  a  cheerful  glass, 
And  let  good  humour  pass. 
But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel, 
Why,  sooner  drain  the  barrel. 
Than  be  the  hateful  fellow, 
That's  crabb'd  when  he  is  mellow, 
A  bumper,  &c. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IF.— ISAAC'S  Lodgings. 
Enter  LOUISA. 

Lou.  Was  ever  truant  daughter  so"  whimsi 
cally  circumstanced  as  I  am  !  I  have  sent  my 
ntended  husband  to  look  after  my  lover — the 
nan  of  my  father's  choice  is  gone  to  bring  me 
:he  man  of  my  own — but  how  dispiriting  is  this 
nterval  of  expectation ! 

Enter  CARLOS. 

So,  friend,  is  Antonio  found  ? 

Car.  I  could  not  meet  with  him,  lady  ;  but  I 
doubt  not,  my  friend  Isaac  will  be  here  with 
lim  presently. 

Lou.  Oh,  shame  !  you  have  used  no  dili- 
ence — Is  this  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  who 
YAS  trusted  herself  to  your  protection. 

Car.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  have  not  been  re 
miss. 
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(ACT  II. 


Lou.  Well,  well ;  but  if  either  of  you  had  j      Isaac.  Ay,  so  they  are— yes,  yes,  they  are 

known  how  each  moment  of  delay  weighs  upon  |  laughing  at  that  dear  friend  he  talked  of— ay, 

the  heart  of  her  who  loves,  and  waits  the  ob-  j  poor  devil,  they  have  outwitted  him. 

iect  of  her  love,  oh,  ye  would  not  then  have        Car.  Now  he  s  kissing  her  hand. 

trifled  thus  !  Isaac-  Yes»  ves»    failh'  the>  re  agreed— he'» 

Car.  Alas,  I  know  it  well!  caughr,  he's  entangled— my  dear  Carlos,  we 

Lou.  Were  you  ever  in  love,  then  ?  have  brought  it  about.     Oh,  this  little  cunning 

Car.  1  was,  lady  :  but  while  I  h^ve  life,  will    head  !     I  in  a  Machiavel— a  very  Machiavel. 

never  be  again. 
Lou.  Was  your  mistress  so  cruel  ? 

-  Car.  If  she  had  always  been  so,  I  should 

have  been  happier. 


SONG. 

O,  had  my  love  ne'er  smiled  on  me, 

1  ne'er  had  known  such  anguish  ; 
But  think  how  false,  how  cruel  she, 

To  bid  me  cease  to  languish. 
To  bid  me  hope  her  hand  to  gain, 

Breathe  on  a  flame  half  perish'd  ; 
And  then  with  cold  and  fix'd  disdain, 

To  kill  the  hope  she  cherish'd. 

Not  worse  his  fate,  who  on  a  wreck, 

That  drove  as  winds  did  blow  it ; 
Silent  had  left  the  shatter'd  deck, 

To  find  a  grave  below  it. 
Then  land  was  cried — no  more  resign'd, 

He  glow'd  with  joy  to  hear  it ; 
Not  worse  his  fate,  his  wo  to  find, 

The  wreck  must  sink  ere  near  it. 

Lou.  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  coming 
with  Antonio — I'll  retire  for  a  moment  to  sur 
prise  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  ISAAC  and  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be 
mistaken  Clara  D  Almanza  in  love  with  me, 
and  employ  you  to  bring  me  to  meet  her!  It  is 
impossible  J 

Isaac.  That  you  shall  see  in  an  instant— Car 
los,  where  is  the  lady  f.  [CARLOS  points  to  the 
door  in  the  middle  scene.]  In  the  next  room,  is 
fihe? 

Ant.  Nay,  if  thatlady  is  really  here,  she  cer 
tainly  wants  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  long  been  her  lover. 

Isaac.  Pshaw  !  I  tell  you  'tis  no  such  thing 
—you  are  the  man  she  wants,  and  nobody  but 
you.  Here's  ado  to  persuade  you  to  take  a 
pretty  girl  that's  dying  for  you  ! 

Ant.  But  I  have  no  affection  for  this  lady. 

Isaac.  And  you  have  for  Louisa,  hey  ?  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  Antonio,  you  have  no 
chance  there — so  you  may  as  well  secure  the 
good  that  offers  itself  to  you. 

Ant.  And  could  you  reconcile  it  to  your  con 
science,  to  supplant  your  friend  ? 

Isaac.  Pish !  Conscience  has  no  more  to  do 
with  gallantry,  than  it  has  with  politics— why, 
you  are  no  honest  fellow,  if  love  can't  make  a 
rogue  of  you— so  come,  do  go  in,  and  speak  to 
her  at  last. 

Ant.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Isaac.  [Opens  the  Door.]  There— there  she 
is- — yonder  by  the  window — get  in,  do — [Push 
es  him  in,  and  half  shuts  the  Door.]  Now,  Car 
los,  now  I  .-hall  hamper  him,  I  warrant— stay, 
1 11  peep  how  they  go  on — 'egad,  he  looks  con 
foundedly  posed— now  she's  coaxing  him — see, 
Carlos,  he  begins  to  come  to— ay,  ay,  he'll  soon 
torget  his  conscience. 
s  Car.  Look— now  they  are  both  laughing  ! 


C«r.  I  hear  somebody  inquiring  for  you — • 
I'll  see  who  it  is.  [Exit. 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  LOUISA. 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  friend,  this  lady  has  so 
entirely  convinced  me  of  the  certainty  of  your 
success  at  Don  Jerome's,  that  1  now  resign  my 
pretensions  there. 

Isaac.  You  never  did  a  wiser  thing,  believe, 
me — and  as  for  deceiving  your  friend,  that's 
nothing  at  all — tricking  is  all  fair  in  love,  isn't 
it,  Madam  ! 

Lou.  Certainly,  Sir,  and  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  find  you  are  of  that  opinion. 

Isaac.  O  lud  !  yes,  Ma'am — let  any  one  out 
wit  me,  that  can,  I  say — but  here  let  me  join 

your  hands there,  you  lucky  rogue  !  I  wish 

you  happily  married,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul ! 

Lou.  And  I  am  sure  if  you  wish  it,  no  one 
else  should  prevent  it. 

Isaac.  Now,  Antonio,  we  are  rivals  no  more ; 
so  let  us  be  friends,  will  you  ? 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  Isaac. 

Isaac.  It  is  not  every  man,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  would  have  taken  such  pains,  or  been  su 
generous  to  a  rival. 

Ant.  No,  'faith  ;  I  don't  believe  there's  ano 
ther  besides  yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Isaac.  Well,  but  you  resign  all  pretensions 
to  the  other  lady  ? 

Ant.  That  1  do,  most  sincerely. 

Isaac.  I  doubt  you  have  a  little  hankering 
there  still. 

Ant.  None  in  the  least,  upon  my  soul. 

Isaac.  1  mean  after  her  fortune. 

Ant.  No,  believe  me You  are  heartily 

welcome  to  every  thing  she  has. 

Isaac.  Well,  'faith,  you  ha\e  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  as  to  beauty,  twenty  to  one — now  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret — I  am  to  carry  on"  Louisa  this 
very  evening. 

Lou.  Indeed! 

Isaac.  Yes,  she  has  sworn  not  to  take  a 
husband  from  her  father's  hand— so,  I've  per 
suaded  him  to  trust  her  to  walk  with  me  in  the 
garden,  and  then  we  shall  give  him  the  slip. 

Lou.  And  is  Don  Jerome  to  know  nothing  of 
this? 

Isaac.  O  lud,  no!  there  lies  the  jest — Don't 
you  see  that,  by  this  step,  I  overreach  him  ?  I 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  girl's  fortune,  without 
settling  a  ducat  on  her,  ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is 
trap  !— I'm  a  cunning  dog,  an't  I  'I  A  sly  little 
i  villain,  eh  ? 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  are  indeed  ! 

Isaac.  Rougish,  you'll  say,  but  keen,  eh  ? — 
i  devilish  keen? 

Ant.  So  you  are  indeed— keen — very  keen. 

Isaac.  And  what  a  laugh  we  shall  have  at 
:  Don  Jerome's,  when  the  truth  comes  out,  hen? 

Lou.  Yes,  I'll  answer  for  it,  we  shall  have  a 
I  good  laugh  when  the  truth  comes  out,  ha,  ha, 
I  ha  ! 

Enter  CARLOS. 
Car.  Here  are  the  dancers  come  to  practise' 
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the  fandango,  you  intended  to  have  honoured 
Donna  Louisa  with. 

Isaac.  O,  I  sha'n't  want  them,  but  as  I  must 
pay  them,  I'll  see  a  caper  for  my  money — will 
you  excuse  me  ? 

Lou.   Willingly. 

Isaac.  Here's  my  friend,  whom  you  may 
command  for  any  services.  Madam,  your  most 
obedient — Antonio,  I  wish  you  all  happiness. 
— Oh,  the  easy  blockhead  !  what  a  tool  £  have 
made  of  him  !— This  was  a  master-piece.  \Aside. 

[Exit. 

Lou.  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  gnard  again, 
and  convey  me  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cather 
ine  ? 

Ant.  Why,  Louisa— why  should  you  go 
there  ? 

Lou.  1  have  my  reasons,  and  you  must  not 
be  seen  to  go  with  me ;  I  shall  write  from 
thence  to  my  father  ;  perhaps,  when  he  finds 
what  he  has  driven  me  to,  he  may  relent. 

Ant.  I  have  no  hope  from  him — O  Louisa ! 
in  these  arms  should  be  your  sanctuary. 

Lou.  Be  patie'hf  but  for  a  little  while— my 
father  cannot  force  me  from  thence.  But  let 
me  see  you  there  before  evening  aud  I  will  ex 
plain  myself. 

Ant.  1  shall  obey. 

Lou.  Come,  friend — Antonio,  Carlos  has 
been  a  lover  himself. 

Ant.  Then  he  knows  the  value  of  his  tru  t. 

Car.  You  shall  not  find  me  unfaithful. 

-   TRIO. 

Soft  pity  never  leaves  the  gentle  breast, 
Where  love  has  been  received  a  welcome 

guest ; 
As  wandering  saints  poor  huts  have  sacred 

made, 

He  hallows  every  heart  he  once  hassway'd; 
And  when  his  presence  we  no  longer  share, 
Slill  leaves  compassion  as  a  relic  there. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library. 
Enter  JEROME  and  SERVANT. 

Jer.  Why,  I  never  was  so  amazed  in  my 
life !  Louisa  gone  off  with  Isaac  Mendoza ! 
what !  steal  away  with  the  very  man  whom  1 
wanted  her  to  marry — elope  with  her  own  hus 
band,  as  it  were — it  is  impossible ! 

Serv.  Her  maid  sa>s,  Sir,  they  had  your 
leave  to  walk  in  the  "garden,  while  you  was 
abroad — The  door  by  the  shrubbery  was  found 
open,  and  they  have  not  been  heard  of  since. 

[Exit. 

Jer.  Well,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable  af 
fair  !  'sdeath  !  there  is  certainly  some  infernal 
mystery  in  it,  I  can't  comprehend  ! 

Enter  SERVANT,  with  a  Letter. 

Serv.  Here  is  a  letter,  Sir,  from  Signior 
Isaac.  [Exit. 

Jer.  So,  so,  this  will  explain — ay,  Isaac 
Mendoza — let  me  see —  [Reads. 

*  Dearest  Sir, 

'  You  must,  doubtless,  be  much  surprised  at 
my  flight  with  your  daughter' — Yes,  'faith,  and 
vtell  I  may — '  /  had  the  happiness  to  gain  her 
heart  at  our  first  interview' — The  devil  you 


had ! — «  But,  she  having  unfortunately  made  « 
vow  not  to  receive  a  husband  from  your  hands,  I 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  whim' — So,  so  1 
— '  We  shall  shortly  throw  ourselves  at  yourfeeti 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  blessing  ready  for  one, 
who  will  then  be 

*  Your  son-in-law, 

*  ISAAC  MENDOZA.' 

A  whim,  hey  ?  Why,  the  devil's  in  the  girl,  I 
think !  This  morning,  she  would  die  sooner 
than  have  him,  and  before  evening  she  runs 
away  with  him  ! — Well,  well,  my  will's  ac 
complished — let  the  motive  be  what  it  will — 
and  the  Portuguese,  sure,  will  never  refuse 
to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  article. 

Enter  Second  SERVANT,  ivith  a  Letter. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  man  below,  who  says  he 
brought  this  from  my  young  lady,  Donna  Lou 
isa.  [Exit. 

Jer.  How!  yes,  it  is  my  daughter's  hand, 
indeed  !  Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them 
both  to  write  ;  well,  let's  see  what  she  says — 

'  My  dearest  Father, 

'  How  shall  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  rash 
sfpp  I  have  taken — how  confess  the  motive?' — 
Pish  !  hasn't  Isaac  just  tola  me  the  motive  ? — 
one  would  think  they  weren't  together  when 
they  wrote — *  If  I  have  a  spirit  too  resentful  »f 
ill  usage,  1  have  also  a  heart  as  easily  affected  by 
kindness'— Su,  so,  here  the  whole  nialter  comes 
out !  her  resentment  for  Antonio's  ill  usage  has 
made  her  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness — yes, 
yes,  it  is  all  plain  enough— well— '  lam  not 
married  yet,  though  with  a  man,  I  am  con 
vinced  adores  me — Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  Isiac  is 
very  fond  of  her — '  But  I  shall  anxiously  expect 
your  answer,  in  which,  should  I  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  your  consent,  you  u-ill  make  com 
pletely  happy, 

'  Your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 

*  LOUISA.' 

My  consent?  to  be  sure  she  shall  have  it! — 
'egad  I  was  never  better  pleased— 1  have  ful 
filled  my  resolution — I  knew  I  should — Oh, 
there  is  nothing  like  obstinacy Lewis  ! 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Let  the  man  who  brought  the  last  letter  wait ; 
and  get  me  a  pen  and  ink  below.  I  am  impa 
tient  to  set  poor  Louisa's  heart  at  rest — holloa! 
Lewis !  Sancho ! 

Enter  SERVANTS. 

See,  that  there  be  a  noble  supper  provided  iu 
the  saloon  to-night — serve  up  my  best  wines, 
and  let  me  have  music,  d'ye  hear  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Jer.  And  order  all  my  doors  to  be  thrown 
open — admit  all  guests,  with  masks  or  without 

mask? I'faith,  we'll  have  a  night  of  it— And 

I'll  let  them  see  how  merry  an  old  man  can  be. 

SONG. 

Oh,  the  days  when  I  was  young. 
When  I  laugh'd  in  fortune's  suite, 

Talk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long, 
And  with  nectar  crov  n'd  the  night ! 
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Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 

Little  reck'd  1  of  thy  frown, 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear, 

And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  in  a  well, 

Why,  I  vow,  I  ne'er  could  see, 
Let  the  water-drinkers  tell, 

There  it  always  lay  for  me. 
For  when  sparkling  wine  went  round, 

Never  saw  I  falsehood's  mask, 
But  still  honest  truth  I  found, 

In  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 

True,  at  length  my  vigour's  flown, 

I  have  years  to  bring  decay  ; 
Few  the  locks,  that  now  I  own, 

And  the  few  I  have  are  gray. 
Yet,  old  Jerome,  thou  mayst  boast, 

While  thy  spirits  do  not  tire, 
Still  beneath  thy  age's  frost 

Glows  a  spark  of  youthful  fire.      [  Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  New  Piazza. 

Enter  FERDINAND  and  LOPEZ. 

Ferd.  What,  could  you  gather  no  tidings  of 
her  ?  Nor  guess  where  she  was  gone  ?  O  Clara  ! 
Clara .' 

Lop.  In  truth,  Sir,  I  could  not. — That  she 
was  run  away  from  her  father,  was  in  every 
body's  mouth, — and  that  Don  Guzman  was  in 
pursuit  of  her  was  also  a  very  common  report 
— where  she  was  gone,  or  what  was  become  of 
her,  no  one  could  take  upon  them  to  say. 

JPmf.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  you  blockhead  !  she 
can't  be  out  of  Seville. 

Lop.  So  I  said  to  myself,  Sir — 'Sdeath  and 
fury,  you  blockhead,  says  I,  she  can't  be  out 
of  Seville — Then  some  said,  she  had  hanged 
herself  for  love ;  and  others  have  it,  Don  Anto 
nio  had  carried  her  off. 

Ferd.  Tis  false,  scoundrel !  no  one  said 
that. 

Lop.  Then  I  misunderstood  them,  Sir. 

Ferd.  Go,  fool,  get  home,  and  never  let  me 
see  you  again,  till  you  bring  me  news  of  her. 
[Exit  LOPEZ.]  Oh,  how  my  fondness  for  this 
ungrateful  girl  has  hurt  my  disposition  ! 

Enter- ISAAC. 

Isaac.  So,  I  have  her  safe,  and  have  only  to 
find  a  priest  to  marry  us.  Antonio  now  may 
marry  Clara,  or  not,  if  he  pleases  ! 

Ferd.  What!  what  was  that  you  said  of 
Clara  ? 

Isaac.  Oh  !  Ferdinand  !  my  brother-in-law, 
that  shall  be,  who  thought  of  meeting  vou  ' 

Ferd.  But  what  of  Clara? 

Isaac.  1'  faith,  you  shall  hear.— This  morn 
ing,  as  I  was  coming  down,  I  met  a  pretty 
damsel,  who  told  me  her  name  was  Clara 
D'Almanza,  and  begged  my  protection. 

Ferd.  How? 

Isaac.  She  said  she  had  eloped  from  her  fa 
ther,  Don  Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  young 
gentleman  in  Seville  was  the  cause. 

Ferd.  Oh,  Heavens  !   did  she  confess  it  ? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes,  she  confessed  at  once— but 
then,  says  she,  my  lover  is  not  informed  of  my 
flight,  nor  suspects  my  intention. 

Ferd.  Dear  creature  !  no  more  I  did  indeed  ' 
Oh,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  !— [Aside.!  Well 
Isaac  ! 

Isaac.  Why,  then  she  entreated  me  to  find 
him  out  for  her,  and  bring  him  to  her. 


I  Ferd.  Good  Heavens,  how  lucky  !— Well, 
come  along,  let's  lose  no  time.  [Pulling  hiw. 
I  Isaac.  Zooks  !  where  are  we  to  gu  ? 

Ferd.   Why,  did  any  thing  more  pass  ? 
!     Isaac.   Any  thing  more  !  yes  ;  the  end  on't 
1  was,  that  I  was  moved  with  her  speeches,  and 
complied  with  her  desires. 

Ferd.  Well,  and  where  is  she  ? 

Isaac.  Where  is  she  ?  why,  don't  1  tell  you, 
I  complied  with  her  request,  and  left  her  sale 
in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  trifle  with  me  !— I  have 
never  seen  her. 

Isaac.  You  !  O  lud,  no  ! — how  the  devil 
should  you  ?  'Twas  Antonio  she  wanted  :  and 
with  Antonio  I  left  her. 

Ferd.  Hell  and  madness  !  [Aside.']  What, 
Antonio  d'Ercilla  ? 

l  Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  man  ;  and  the  best 
part  of  it  was,  he  was  shy  of  taking  her  at 
j  first — He  talked  a  good  deal  about  honour,  and 
conscience,  and  deceiving  some  dear  friend  .- 
but,  Lord,  we  soon  overruled  that. 

Ferd.   You  did? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes,  presently — such  deceit,  says 
he — Pish  !  says  the  lady,  tricking  is  all  lair  in 
love — but  then,  my  friend,  says  he — Pshaw  ! 
damn  your  friend,  says  I.— So,  poor  wretch, 
he  has  no  chance — no,  no  ;  he  may  hang  him 
self  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 

Ferd.  1  must  go,  or  I  shall  betray  myself. 

Isaac.  But  stay,  Ferdinand,  you  ha'n't 
heard  the  best  of  the  joke. 

Ferd.   Curse  on  your  joke. 

Isaac.  Good  lack  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  I 
thought  to  have  diverted  you. 

Ferd.   Be  rack'd  !  tortured  !  damned 

Isaac.  Why,  sure  you  are  not  the  poor  devil  of 
a  lover,  are  you  ?  i'faith,  as  sure  as  can  be,  he 
is— This  is  a  better  joke  than  t'other,  ha,  ha, 
ha ! 

Ferd.  What,  do  you  laugh  ?  you  vile  mis 
chievous  varlet  ?  [Collars  him.~\  But  that  you're 
beneath  my  anger,  I'd  tear  your  heart  out. 

[Throws  him  from  him. 

Isaac.  O  mercy  !  here  s  usage  for  a  brother- 
in-law  ! 

Ferd.  But  hark  ye,  rascal  !  tell  me  directly 
where  these  false  friends  are  gone,  or,  by  my 
soul [Draws. 

Isaac.  For  Heaven's  sake,  now,  uiy  dear 
brother  in-law,  don't  be  in  a  rage — I'll  recol 
lect  as  well  as  I  can. 

Ferd.  Be  quick  then  ! 

Isaac.  I  will,  I  will— but  people's  memories 
differ — some  have  a  treacherous  memory — now 
mine  is  a  cowardly  memory — it  takes  to  its 
heels,  at  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  it  does, 
i'faith  :  and  I  could  as  soon  fight  as  recollect. 

Ferd.  Zounds  !  tell  me  the  truth,  and  1  wont 
hurt  you. 

Isaac.  No,  no,  I  know  you  wont,  my  dear 
brother-in-law — but  that  ill-looking  thing 
there — 

Ferd.  What,  then,  you  wont  tell  me  ? 

Isaac.  No,  no,  I  know  you  wont,  my  dear 
brother-in-law— but  why  need  you  listen,  sword 
in  hand  ? 

Ferd.  Why  there  !  [Puts  up.]     Now. 

Isaac.  Why  then,  1  believe  they  are  gone  to 
— that  is,  my  friend  Carlos  told  me,  he  had 
left  Donna  Clara — dear  Ferdinand,  keep  your 
hands  off— at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 

Ferd.  St.  Catherine ! 

Isaac.  Yes  ;  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come 
to  her  there. 
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Ferd.  Is  this  the  truth  ? 

Isaac.  It  is  indeed— and  all  I  know,  as  I 
hope  lor  life. 

Ferd.  Well,  coward,  take  your  life — Tis 
that  false,  dishonourable  Antonio,  who  shall 
fee!  my  vengeance. 

Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  kill  him — cut  his  throat,  and 
welcome. 

Ferd.  But,  for  Clara— infamy  on  her !  she  is 
not  worth  my  resentment. 

Isaac.  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  brother-in- 
law. — I'faith,  I  would  not  be  angry  about  her 
• — she  is  not  worth  it,  indeed. 

Ferd.  'Tis  false !  she  is  worth  the  enmity  of 
princes. 

Isaac.  True,  true,  so  she  is  ;  and  I  pity  you 
exceedingly  for  having  lost  her. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  rascal  !  how  durst  you 
talk  of  pitying  me! 

Isaac.  Oh,  dear  brother-in-law,  I  beg  par 
don,  I  don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  upon  my 
soul. 

Ferd.  Get  hence,  fool,  and  provoke  me  no 
further  ;  nothing  but  your  insignificance  saves 
you. 

Isaac.  I'faith,  then  my  insignificance  is  the 
best  friend  I  have. — I'm  going,  dear  Ferdi 
nand — What  a  cursed  hot-headed  bully  it  is  ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  lIL—The  Garden  of  the  Convent. 

Enter  LOUISA  and  CLARA. 

Lou.  And  you  really  wish  my  brother  may 
not  find  you  out? 

Cla.  Why  else  have  I  concealed  myself  un 
der  this  disguise  ? 

Lou.  Why,  perhaps,  because  the  dress  be 
comes  you ;  for  you  certainly  don't  intend  to 
be  a  nun  for  life. 

Cla.  If,  indeed,  Ferdinand  had  not  offended 
me  so  last  night. 

Lou.  Come,  come,  it  was  his  fear  of  losing 
you  made  him  so  rash. 

Cla.  Well,  you  may  think  me  cruel— but  I 
gwear,  if  he  were  here  this  instant,  1  believe  1 
should  forgive  him. 

SONG. — CLARA. 

By  him  we  love  offended, 
How  soon  our  anger  flies  ! 

One  day  apart,  'tis  ended, 
Behold  him,  and  it  dies. 

Last  night,  your  roving  brother, 

Enraged  I  bade  depart, 
And  sure  his  rude  presumption 

Deserved  to  lose  my  heart. 

Yet,  were  he  now  before  me, 
In  spite  of  injured  pride, 

I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon 
Before  my  tongue  could  chide. 

Lou.  I  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to  think 
von  are  seriously  resolved  to  enter  on  your  pro 
bation. 

Cla.  And,  seriously,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  character  of  a  nun  would  not  be 
come  me  best. 

Lou.  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  character  of  a 
nun  is  a  very  becoming  one  at  a  masquerade 


but  no   pretty  woman,  in   her   senses,-  ever 
thought  of  taking  the  veil  for  above  a  night 

Cla.  Yonder  1  see  your  Antonio  is  returned— 
I  shall  only  interrupt  you  ;  ah,  Louisa,  with 
what  happy  eagerness  you  turn  to  look  for 
him  •'  [Exit. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  Well,  my  Louisa,  any  news  since  1  left 
you? 

Lou.  None — the  messenger  is  not  yet  return 
ed  from  my  father. 

Ant .  Well,  I  confess,  I  do  not  perceive  what 
we  are  to  expect  from  him. 

Lou.  I  shall  be  easier,  however,  in  having 
made  the  trial ;  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity, 
Antonio;  but  there  is  a  chilling  air  around 
poverty,  that  often  kills  affection,  that  was  not 
nursed  in  it.  If  we  would  make  love  our 
household  god,  we  had  best  secure  him  a  com 
fortable  roof. 

SONG. — ANTONIO. 

How  oft,  Louisa,  hast  thou  told, 

Nor  wilt  thou  the  fond  boast  disown, 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  Antonio's  love, 

To  reign  the  partner  of  a  throne. 
And  by  those  lips,  that  spoke  so  kind, 

And  by  that  hand  I've  press'd  to  mine, 
To  be  the  lord  of  wealth  and  power, 

By  Heavens,  I  would  not  part  with  thine . 

Then  how,  my  soul,  can  we  be  poor, 

Who  own  what  kingdoms  could  not  buy? 
Of  this  true  heart  thou  shalt  be  queen, 

In  serving  thee,  a  monarch  I. 
Thus  uncontroll'd,  in  mutual  bliss, 

And  rich  in  love's  exhaustless  mine, 
Do  thou  snatch  treasures  from  my  lips, 

And  I'll  take  kingdoms  back  from  thine. 

Enter  MAID,  with  a  Letter. 

Lou.  My  father's  answer,  I  suppose. 

Ant.  My  dearest  Louisa,  you  may  be  assur 
ed,  that  it  contains  nothing  but  threats  and  re 
proaches. 

Lou.  Letus  see,  howeve'r.— [Reads.]  "Dear 
est  daughter,  make  your  lover  happy  ;  you  have 
my  full  consent  to  marry  as  your  whim  has  chosen, 
but  be  sure  come  home  and  sup  with  your  affec 
tionate  father." 

Ant.  You  jest,  Louisa  ! 

Lou.  [Gives  him  the  Letter."]  Read—read. 

Ant.  'Tis  so,  by  Heavens  !— sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake  ;  but  that's  none  of  our  busi 
ness. — Now,  Louisa,  you  have  no  excuse  for 
delay. 

Lou .  Shall  we  not  then  return  and  thank  my 
father  ? 

Ant.  But  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  recall  his  word.— I'll  fly  to  procure 
one. 

Lou.  Nay,  if  you  part  with  me  again,  perhaps 
you  may  lose  me. 

Ant.  Come  then— there  is  a  friar  of  a  neigh 
bouring  convent  is  my  friend  :  you  have  already 
been  diverted  by  the  manners  of  a  nunnery, 
let  us  see  whether  there  is  less  hypocrisy 
among  the  holy  fathers 

Lou.  I'm  afraid  not,  Antonio— for  in  religion, 
as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess  most  are  ever 
the  least  sincere. 
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Enter  CLARA.  Isaac.  Yes,  I  am  come  here 

priest  to  marry  us 

Cla.  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a  mu 
tual  and  confessed  affection  can  make  them, 
while  I  am  left  in  solitude.  Heigho  !  love  may 


tACT  111. 
to  procure  a 


perhaps  excuse  the  rashness  of  an  elopement 
from  one's  friend,  but  I  am  sure  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  man  we  love  can  support  it 
—  Ha!  what  do  I  see!  Ferdinand,  as  Hive! 
how  could  lie  sain  admission— by  potent  gold, 
J  suppose,  as  Antonio  did— How  eager  and 
disturbed  he  seems— he  shall  not  know  me  as 
yet.  [Draws  her  Veil. 

Enter  FERDINAND. 

Ferd.  Yes,  those  were  certainly  they— my  in 
formation  was  right.  [Going-. 

Cla.  [Stops  him.'}  Pray,  Signior,  what'is  your 
business  iiere ! 

Ferd.  No  matter— no  matter— Oh,  they  stop 
— {Looks  out.]  Yes,  that  is  the  perfidious  Clara, 

Cla.  So,  a  jealous  error— I'm  glad  to  see 
him  so  moved.  [Aside. 

Ferd.  Her  disguise  can't  conceal  her — No, 
no,  I  know  her  too  well. 

Cla.  Wonderful  discernment!  but,  Siguior — 

Ferd.  Be  quiet,  good  nun,  don't  tease  me — 
By  Heavens,  she  leans  upon  his  arm,  hangs 
fondly  on  it !  O  woman  !  woman  ! 

Cla.  But,  Signior,  who  is  it  you^want? 

Ferd.  Not  you,  not  you,  so  pr'ythee  don't 
tease  me.  Yet  pray  stay — gentle  nun,  was  it 
not  Donna  Clara  D'Almanza  just  parted  from 
you? 

C/a.  Clara  D'Almanza,  Signior,  is  not  yet 
out  of  the  garden. 

Ferd.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  I  was  right — And 
pray  is  not  that  gentleman,  now  at  the  porch 
with  her,  Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Cla.  It  is,  indeed,  Signior. 

Ferd.  So,  so  ;  now  but  one  question  more- 
can  you  inform  me  for  what  purpose  they  have 
gone  away  ? 

Cla.  They  are  gone  to  be  married,  I  believe. 

Ferd.  Very  well — enough — now  if  I  don't 
mar  their  wedding!  [Exit. 

Cla.  [Unveils.']  I  thought  jealousy  had  made 
lovers  quick-sighted,  but  it  has  made  mine 
blind— Louisa's  story  accounts  to  me  for  this 
error,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  I  have  power 
enough  over  him  to  make  him  so  unhappy. 
But  why  should  not  I  be  present  at  his  sur 
prise  when  undeceived  ?  When  he's  through 
the  porch,  I'll  follow  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  Lou 
isa  shall  not  singly  be  a  bride. 

SONG. 

Adieu,  fhou  dreary  pile,  where  never  dies 
The  sullen  echo  or  repentant  sighs': 
Ye  sister  mourners  of  each  lonely  cell, 
Inured  to  hymns  and  sorrow,  fare  \e  well ; 
For  happier  scenes  I  fly  this  darksome  grove, 
To  saints  a  prison,  but  a  tomb  to  love 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Court  before  the  Priory. 

Enter  ISAAC,  crossing  the  Stage,  and 
ANTONIO. 

Ant.  What,  my  friend  Isaac ! 

Isaac.  What,  Antonio  !  wish  me  joy  !  I  have 
Louisa  safe. 

Ant .  Have  you  ?— I  wish  you  joy  with  all 
my  soul. 


Ant.  So,  then  we  are  both  on  the  same  er 
rand,  I  am  come  to  look  for  Father  Paul. 

Isaac.  Hah  !  I  am  glad  on't— but  i'faith,  he 
must  tack  me  first,  my  love  is  waiting. 

Ant.  So  is  mine— 1  left  her  in  the  porch. 

Isaac.  Ay,  but  I  am  in  haste  to  get  back  to 
Don  Jerome. 

Ant.  And  so  am  I,  too. 

Isaac.  Well,  perhaps  he'll  save  time,  and 
marry  us  both  together— or  I'll  be  your  father, 
and  you  shall  be  mine.  Come  along— but 
you're  obliged  to  me  for  all  this. 

Ant.  Yes,  yes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V.—A  Room  in  the  Priory. 

FRIARS  at  the  Table  drinking. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 

This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table, 

His  beams  are  rosy  wine  ; 
We,  planets,  that  are  not  able, 

Without  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  aud  glee  abound, 
You'll  soon  grow  bright, 
With  borrow'd  light, 
And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 

Paul.  Brother  Francis,  toss  the  bottle  about, 
and  give  me  your  toast. 

Fran.  Have  we  drank  the  abbess  of  St.  Urs- 
uline? 

Paul.  Yes,  yes ;  she  was  the  last. 

Fran.  Then  I'll  give  you  the  blue-eyed  nun 
of  St.  Catherine's. 

Paul.  With  all  my  heart.  [Drinks.]  Pray, 
brother  Augustine,  were  there  any  benefac 
tions  left  in  my  absence  ? 

Fran.  Don  Juan  Corduba  has  left  a  hundred 
ducats,  to  remember  him  in  our  masses. 

Paul.  Has  he  !  let  them  be  paid  to  our  wine- 
merchant,  and  we'll  remember  him  in  our 
cups,  which  will  do  just  as  well.  Any  thing 
more  ? 

Aug.  Yes  ;  Baptista,  the  rich  miser,  who 
died  last  week,  has  bequeathed  us  a  thousand 
pistoles,  and  the  silver  lamp  he  used  in  hia 
own  chamber,  to  burn  before  the  image  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Paul.  "'Twas  well  meant,  but  we'll  employ 
his  money  better — Baptibta's  bounty  shall  light 
the  living,  not  the  dead. — St.  Anthony  is  not 
afraid  to  be  left  in  the  dark,  though  he  was — 
See  who's  there. 

[A  knocking,  FRANCIS  goes  to  the  door  and 
opens  it. 

Enter  PORTER. 

For.  Here's  one  without  in  pressing  haste 
to  speak  with  Father  Paul ! 

Fran.  Brother  Paul  ! 
[PAUL  comes  from  behind  a  Curtain^  with 
a  Glass  of  Wine,  and  in  his  hand  a  piece 
of  Cake. 

Paul.  Here!  how  durst  you,  fellow,  thus 
abruptly  break  in  upon  our  devotions? 

Por.  "I  thought  they  were  finished. 

Paul.  J\o,  they  were  not— were  they,  Bro 
ther  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Not  by  a  bottle  each. 

Paul.  But  neither  you  nor  your  fellows  mark 
how  the  hours  go — no,  you  mind  nothing  but 
the  gratifying  of  your  appetites ;  ye  eat  and 
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swill,  and  sleep,  and  gormandize,  and  thrive, 
while  we  are  wasting  in  mortification. 

Por.  We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

Paul.  Tis  false,  ye  have  more  appetites  than 
hairs  !  and  your  flushed,  sleek,  and  pampered 
appearance,  is  the  disgrace  of  our  order — out 
on  i  if  you  are  hungry,  can't  you  be  content 
with  the  wholesome  roots  of  the  earth  ;  and  if 
you  are  dry,  isn't  there  the  crystal  spring? 
'Drinks.]  Put  this  away.  [Gives  the  Glass.] 
and  show  me  where  I'm  wanted.  [PORTER 
drains  the  Glass— PAUL,  going,  turns.]  So,  you 
would  have  drank  it,  it  there  had  been  any 
left.  Ah,  glutton,  glutton !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI— Tim  Court  before  the  Priory. 
Enter  ISAAC  and  ANTONIO. 

Isaac.  A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  same 
Father  Paul— He's  detained  at  vespers,  I  sup 
pose,  poor  fellow. 

Ant .  No,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  PAUL. 

Good  Father  Paul,  1  crave  your  blessing. 

Isaac.  Yes,  good  Father  Paul,  we  are  come 
to  beg  a  favour. 

Paul.  What  is  it,  pray? 

Isaac.  To  marry  us  good  father  Paul ;  and 
in  truth  thou  dost  look  the  very  priest  of  Hy- 

Paul  In  short,  may  be  called  so  ;  for  I  deal 
in  repentance  and  mortification. 

Isaac.  No,  no,  thou  seemest  an  officer  of  Hy 
men,  because  thy  presence  speaks  content  and 
good  humour. 

Paul.  Alas!  my  appearance  is  deceitful. 
Bloated  I  am,  indeed  !  for  lasting  is  a  windy 
Recreation,  and  it  hath  swoln  me  like  a  blad 
der. 

Ant.  But  thou  hast  a  good  fresh  colour  in 
thy  face,  Father;  rosy,  i'faith. 

Paul.  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  till 
the  hue  of  my  shame  is  as  fixed  as  their  vices. 

/sa«c.  Good  man  ! 

Paul.  And  I  have  laboured  too,  but  to  what 
purpose  ?  they  continue  to  sin  under  my  very 
nose. 

Isaac.  Efecks,  Father,  I  should  have  guessed 
as  much,  for  your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to  the 
blush  more  than  any  other  part  of  your  face. 

Paul.  Go,  you're  a  wag. 

Ant.  But,  to  the  purpose,  Father— will  you 
Officiate  for  us  ? 

Paul.  To  join  young  people  thus  clandes 
tinely  is  not  safe :  and,  indeed,  I  have  in  my 
heart  many  weighty  reasons  against  it. 

Ant.  And  I  have  in  my  hand  many  weighty 
reasons  for  it  Isaac,  hav'n't  you  an  argument 
or  two  in  our  favour  about  you  ? 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes ;  here  is  a  most  unanswer 
able  purse. 

Paul.  For  shame  !  you  make  me  angry  :  you 
forget  who  I  am,  and  when  importunate  peo 
ple  have  forced  their  trash— ay,  into  this  poc 
ket,  here— or  into  this— why,  then  the  sin  was 
theirs.  [They  put  Money  into  his  pockets.]  Fie, 
now  how  you  distress  me !  I  would  return  it, 
but  that  1  must  touch  it  that  way,  and  so  wrong 
my  oath. 

Ant.  Now  then,  come  with  us. 

Isaac.  Ay,  now  give  us  your  title  to  joy  and 
rapture. 


Paul.  Well,  when  your  hour  of  repentance 
comes,  don't  blame  me. 

Ant.  No  bad  caution  to  my  friend  Isaac. 
[Aside.]  Well,  well,  Father,  do  you  do  youi 
part,  and  I'll  abide  the  consequence. 

7saac.  Ay,  and  so  will  I.        [They  are  going. 

Enter  LOUISA,  running. 

Lou.  O,  Antonio,  Ferdinand  is  at  the  porch, 
and  inquiring  for  us. 

Isaac.  Who  ?  Don  Ferdinand  !  he's  not  in 
quiring  for  me,  I  hope. 

Ant.  Fear  not,  my  love,  I'll  soon  pacify  him. 

Isaac.  Egad,  you  wont — Antonio,  take  my 
advice  and  run  away :  this  Ferdinand  is  the 
most  unmerciful  dog !  and  has  the  cursedesl 
long  sword  !— and,  upon  my  soul,  he  comes  on 
purpose  to  cut  your  throat. 

Ant.  Never  fear,  never  fear. 

Isaac.  Well,  you  may  stay  if  you  will ;  but 
I'll  get  some  one  to  marry  me  ;  for  by  St  lago, 
he  shall  never  marry  me  again,  while  I  am 

[Runs  out. 


marry 
master  of  a  pair  of  heels. 


Enter  FERDINAND  ;  LOUISA  veils. 

Ferd.  So,  Sir,  I  have  met  with  you  at  last. 

Ant.  Well,  Sir. 

Ferd.  Base,  treacherous  man  !  whence  can 
a  false,  deceitful  soul,  like  yours,  borrow  con 
fidence  to  look  so  steadily  on  the  man  you've 
injured  ? 

Ant.  Ferdinand,  you  are  too  warm  : — 'tis 
true  you  find  me  on  the  point  of  wedding  one 
I  love  beyond  my  life ;  but  no  argument  of 
mine  prevailed  on  her  to  elope — I  scorn  deceit, 
as  much  as  you— By  Heaven  1  knew  not  she 
had  left  her  father's,  till  I  saw  her. 

Ferd.  What  a  mean  excuse !  You  have 
wronged  your  friend  then,  for  one  whose  wan 
ton  forwardness  anticipated  your  treachery — of 
this,  indeed  your  Jew  pander  informed  me ; 
but  let  your  conduct  be  consistent,  and  since 
you  have  dared  to  dp  a  wrong,  follow  me,  and 
show  you  have  a  spirit  to  avow  it. 

Lou.  Antonio,  I  perceive  his  mistake — leave 
him  to  me. 

Paul.  Friend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt  the 
union  of  two  willing  hearts. 

Ferd.  No,  meddling  priest,  the  hand  he 
seeks  is  mine. 

Paul.  If  so,  I'll  proceed  no  further.  Lady, 
did  you  ever  promise  this  youth  your  hand! 

[To  LOUISA,  who  shakes  her  Head. 

Ftrd.  Clara,  I  thank  you  for  your  silence — 
I  would  not  have  heard  your  tongue  avow  such 
falsity  ;  be't  your  punishment  to  remember,  I 
have  not  reproached  you. 

Enter  CLARA. 

Cla.  What  mockery  is  this  ? 
Ferd.  Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but 
we  shall  meet. 

[Going  CLARA  holds  one  arm,  and  LOUISA 
the  other. 

DUET. 

Lou.    Turn  thee  round,  1  pray  thee, 
Calm  a  while  thy  rage. 

Cla.    I  must  help  to  stay  thee, 

And  thy  wrath  assuage, 

Lou.  Couldst  thou  not  discover 
One  so  dear  to  thee? 

7B 
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Cla.      Canst  thou  be  a  lover, 

And  thus  fly  from  me  ? 
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[Both  unveil. 

Ferd.  How's  this  !  my  sister  !  Clara  too— 
I'm  confounded. 

Lou.  "Hs  even  so,  good  brother. 

Paul.  How  !  what  impiety  !  Did  the  man 
want  to  marry  his  own  sister  ? 

Lau.  And  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  not 
to  know  your  own  sister? 

Clara.    To  drive  away  your  own  mistress— 

Lou.  Don't  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds  peo 
ple  ? 

Cla.  Ay,  and  will  you  ever  be  jealous  again  ? 

Ferd.  Never—  never—  you,  sister,  I  know 
*vill  forgive  me—  but  how,  Clara,  shall  I  pre 
sume  - 

Cla.  No,  no,  just  now  you  told  me  not  to 
tease  you.  "  Who  do  you  want,  good  Signior  ? 
«*  Not  you,  not  you."    Oh,  you  blind  wretch  ! 
but  swear  never  to  be  jealous  again,  and  111 
forgive  you. 

Ferd.  By  all— 

Cla.  There,  that  will  do—  you'll  keep  the 
oath  just  as  well.  [Gives  her  hand. 

Lou.  But,  brother,  here  is  one,  to  whom 
some  apology  is  due. 

Ferd.  Antonio,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  — 

Ant.  Not  a  word  of  excuse,  Ferdinand  —  I 
have  not  been  in  love  myself  without  learning 
that  a  lover's  anger  .should  never  be  resented 
—  but  come—  let  us  retire  with  this  good  Fa 
ther,  and  we'll  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  this 
error. 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS. 

Oft  does  Hymen  smile  to  hear 
Wordy  vows  of  feign'd  regard  ; 

Well  he  knows  when  they're  sincere  : 
Never  slow  to  give  reward  ; 

For  his  glory  is  to  prove 
Kind  to  those  who  wed  for  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vll.—A  Grand  Saloon. 
.Enter  DON  JEROME,  SERVANTS,  and  LOPEZ. 

Jer.  Be  sure  now  let  every  thing  be  in  the 
best  order  —  let  all  my  servants  have  on  their 
merriest  faces—  but  tell  them  to  get  as  little 
drunk  as  possible,  till  after  supper.  So,  Lopez, 
where's  your  master  ?  sha'n't  we  have  him  at 
supper  ? 

Lop.  Indeed,  I  believe  not,  Sir  —  he's  mad,  I 
doubt  ;  I'm  sure  he  has  frighted  me  from  him. 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  he's  after  some  wench,  I 


pose  ?  a  young  rake  ! 
merry  without  him. 


sup 
Well,  well,  we'll  be 


Enter  a  SERVANT. 
Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Signior  Isaac. 

Enter  ISAAC. 
Jer.  So,  my  dear  son-in-law  —  there,  take  my 
i  .k^sing  and   forgiveness.  —  But  Where's    my 
daughter?  where's  Louisa? 
Isaac.  She's  without,  impatient  for  a  bless- 

•t  uiinost  afraid  to  enter. 
Jer.  Oh,  fly  and  bring  her  in.    [Exit 
?6pr  girl,  1  long  to  .see  her  pretty  face. 
Isaac.    [Without.']   Come,  my  charmer,  my 
gel  ! 


Enter  ISAAC  and  DUENNA  ;  DON  JEROME  runs 
to  meet  theni  ;  she  kneels. 

Jer.  Come  to  my  arms,  my — [Starts  back.] 
Why,  who  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

Isaac.  Nay,  Don  Jerome,  you  promised  her 
forgiveness  :  see  how  the  dear  creature  droops  ! 

Jer.  Droops  indeed  !  Why,  gad  take  me, 
this  is  old  Margaret — but  where's  my  daugh 
ter,  where's  Louisa? 

Isaac.  Why,  here  before  your  eyes— nay, 
don't  be  abashed,  my  sweet  wife  ! 

Jer.  Wife  with  a  vengeance  !  Why,  zounds, 
you  have  not  married  the  Duenna  ! 

Duen.  [Kneeling.']  O  dear  papa !  you'll  not 
disown  me,  sure  ! 

Jer.  Papa !  papa  !  Why,  zounds,  your  im 
pudence  is  as  great  as  your  ugliness  ! 

Isaac.  Rise,  my  charmer,  go  throw  your 
snowy  arms  about  his  neck,  and  convince  him 
you  are 

Duen.  Oh,  Sir,  forgive  me  !    [Embraces  him> 

Jer.  Help  !  murder  ! 

Serv.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  ? 

Jer.  Why,  here,  this  damned  Jew  has 
Drought  an  old  harridan  to  strangle  me. 

Isaac.  Lord,  it  is  his  own  daughter,  and  he 
s  so  hard-hearted  he  wont  forgive  her. 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  LOUISA  ;  they  kneel. 

Jer.  Zounds  and  fury  !  what's  here  now  ! 
who  sent  for  you,  Sir,  and  who  the  devil  are 
you? 

Ant.  This  lady's  husband,  Sir. 

Isaac.  Ay,  that  he  is,  I'll  be  sworn ;  for  1 
left  them  with  the  priest,  and  was  to  have 
given  her  away. 

Jer.  You  were  ? 

Isaac.  Ay  ;  that's  my  honest  friend,  Anto 
nio  ;  and  that's  the  little  girl  I  told  you  I  had 
hampered  him  with. 

Jer.  Why,  you  are  either  drunk  or  mad — this 
is  my  daughter. 

Isaac.  No,  no  ;  'tis  you  are  both  drunk  and 
mad,  I  think — here's  your  daughter. 

Jer.  Hark  ye,  old  iniquity,  will  you  explain 
all  this,  or  not  ? 

Duen.  Come  then,  Don  Jerome,  1  will — 
though  our  habits  might  inform  you  all — look 
on  your  daughter,  there,  and  on  Hie. 

Isaac.  What's  this  I  hear? 

Duen.  The  truth  is,  that  in  your  passion  this 
morning,  you  made  a  small  mistake  :  for  you 
turned  your  daughter  out  of  doors,  and  locked 
up  your  humble  servant. 

Isaac.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  here's  a  pretty  fellow, 
to  turn  his  daughter  out  of  doors,  instead  of 
an  old  Duenna. 

Jer.  And,  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  here's  a  pretty  fel 
low,  to  marry  an  old  Duenna  instead  of  my 
daughter — but  how  came  the  rest  about  ? 

Duen.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  remained  in 
your  daughter's  place,  and  had  the  good  for 
tune  to  engage  the  affections  of  my  sweet  hus 
band  here. 

Isaac.  Her  husband!  why,  you  old  witch, 
do  you  think  I'll  be  your  husband  now  ?  this  is 
a  trick,  a  cheat,  and  you  ought  all  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves. 

Ant.  Hark  ye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  com 
plain  of  tricking  ?— Don  Jerome,  I  give  you 
my  word,  this  cunning  Portuguese  has  brought 
all  this  upon  himseh,  by  endeavouring  to  over 
reach  you,  by  getting  your  daughter's  fortune, 
without  makinaj  any  settlement  in  return. 
Jer.  Ovi  1 1 each  UK  i 
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Lou.  'Tis  so,  indeed,  Sir,  and  \ve  can  prove 
it  to  you. 

Jer.  Why,  gad  take  me,  it  must  be  so,  or  he 
could  never  have  put  up  with  such  a  face  as 
Margaret's — so,  little  Solomon,  1  wish  you  joy 
of  yuur  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 

Lou.  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  lair  in  love — let 
you  alone  for  the  plot. 

Ant.  A  cunning  dog,  ar'n't  you  ?  A  sly  lit 
tle  villain,  heh  ? 

Lou.  Roguish,  perhaps  ;  but  keen,  devilish 
keen. 

Jer.  Yes,  yes ;  his  aunt  always  called  him 
little  Solomon. 

Isaac.  Why,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  upon  you 
all  !— but  do  you  think  I'll  submit  to  such  an 
imposition  ? 

Ant.  Isaac,  one  serious  word — you'd  better 
be  content  as  you  are  ;  for,  believe  me,  you 
will  find,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
there  is  not  a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and 
ridicule,  than  a  knave  become  the  dupe  of  his 
own  art. 

Isaac.  I  don't  care — I'll  not  endure  this — 
Don  Jerome,  'tis  you  have  done  this — you 
would  be  so  cursed  positive  about  the  beauty 
of  her  you  locked  up,  and  all  the  time,  1  told 
you  she  was  as  old  as  my  mother,  and  as  ugly 
as  the  devil. 

Duen.  Why,  you  little  insignificant  reptile  ! 

Jer.  That's  right ;  attack  him,  Margaret. 

Duen.  Dares  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend  to 
talk  of  beauty  ? — A  walking  rouleau  ! — a  body 
that  seems  to  owe  all  its  consequence  to  the 
dropsy  ? — a  pair  of  eyes  like  too  dead  beetles 
in  a  wad  of  brown  dough  !  a  beard  like  an 
artichoke,,  withdry,  shrivelled  jaws,  that  would 
disgrace  the  mummy  of  a  monkey  ! 

Jer.  Well  done,  Margaret ! 

Duen.  But  you  shall  know  that  I  have  a 
brother,  who  wears  a  sword,  and  if  you  don't 
do  me  justice 

Isaac.  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too  ! 
I'll  fly  to  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  you. 

Duen.  Fly  where  you  will,  I'll  follow  you. 

Jer.  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about  him, 
Margaret.  [Exeunt  ISAAC  and  DUENNA.] — But, 
Louisa,  are  you  really  married  to  this  modest 
gentleman  ? 

Lou.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  I 
gave  hirn  my  hand  within  this  hour. 

Jer.  My  commands  ! 

Ant.  Yes,  Sir  ;  here  is  your  consent,  under 
your  own  hand. 

Jer.  How  !  would  you  rob  me  of  my  child 
by  a  trick,  a  false  pretence  ?  and  do  you  think 
to  get  her  fortune  by  the  same  means  ?  Why, 
'slife,  you  are  as  great  a  rogue  as  Isaac  ? 

Ant.  No,  Don  Jerome  :  though  I  hare  pro 
fited  by  this  paper,  in  gaining  your  daughter's 
hand,  I  scorn  to  obtain  her  fortune  by  deceit. 
There,  Sir,  [Gives  a  Letter.]  Now  give  her 
jour  blessing  for  a  dowt;r,  and  all  the  little  I 
posses  shall  be  settled  on  her  in  return.  Had 
you  wedded  her  to  a  prince,  he  could  do  no 
more. 

Jer.  Why,  gad  take  me,  but  you  are  a  very 
extraordinary  fellow  !  But  have  you  the  im 
pudence  to  suppose  no  one  can  do  a  generous 
action  but  yourself?  Here,  Louisa,  tell  this 
proud  fool  of  yours,  that  he's  the  only  man  I 
know  that  would  renounce  your  fortune  ;  and, 
by  my  soul,  he's  the  only  man  in  Spain  that's 
worthy  of  it.  There,  bless  you  both  :  I'm  an 


obstinate  old  fellow  when  I'm  in  the  wrong  , 
but  you  shall  now  find  me  as  steady  in  the 
right. 

Enter  FERDINAND  and  CLARA. 

Another  wonder  still  !  why,  Sirrah !  Ferdi 
nand,  you  have  not  stole  a  nun,  have  you  ? 

Ferd.  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her  habit, 
Sir — look  nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  'tis 
Clara  D'Almanza,  Don  Guzman's  daughter ; 
and  with  pardon  for  stealing  a  wedding,  she  is 
also  my  wife. 

Jer.  Gadsbud,  and  a  great  fortune. — Ferdi 
nand,  you  are  a  prudent  young  rogue,  and  I 
forgive  you  ;  and,  ifecks,  you're  a  pretty  little 
damsel.  Give  your  father-in-law  a  kiss,  you 
sn%iling  rogue. 

Cla.  There,  old  gentleman :  and  now  mind 
you  behave  well  to  us. 

Jer.  Ifecks,  those  lips  ha'n't  been  chilled  by. 
kissing  beads — 'Egad,  I  believe  1  shall  grow 
the  best  humoured  fellow  in  Spain — Lewis  ! 
Sancho!  Carlos  !  d'ye  hear?  are  all  my  doors 
thrown  open  ?  Our  children's  weddings  are  the 
only  holidays  our  age  can  boast;  and  then  we 
drain  with  pleasure  the  little  stock  of  spirits 
time  has  left  us.  [Music  within.]  But  see,  here 
come  our  friends  and  neighbours  ! 

Enter  MASQUEKADERS,  from   the  back   of  the 
Stage. 

And,  'ifaith,  we'll  make  a  night  on't,  with 
wine,  and  dance,  and  catches — then  old  an«i 
young  shall  join  us. 

FINALE. 

Jer.  Come  now  for  jest  and  smiling, 
Both  old  and  young  beguiling, 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blythe  and 

gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 

Lou.  Thus  crown'd  with  dance  and  song, 
The  hours  shall  glide  along, 

With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  merry 


Can  never  fail  to  please. 

Ferd.  Each  bride  with  blushes  glowing, 
Our  wine  as  rosy  flowing, 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blythe  a«d 

Till  we  banish  care  away. 

Anl.  Then  healths  to  every  friend, 
The  night's  repast  shall  end, 
With  a  heart  at  ease,   merry,   ir 

glees, 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 

Cla.  Nor,  while  we  are  so  joyous, 
Shall  anxious  fear  annoy  u<s, 

Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blythe  ana 

gay» 

Till  we  banish  care  away. 

Jer.  For  generous  guests  like  these, 
Accept  the  wish  to  please. 
So  we'll   laugh  and  play,  so  blvthe 

and  gay, 
Your  smiles  drive  care  away. 

[llxcuni, 


XI  ME  N  A; 

OB, 

THE  HEROIC  DAUGHTER 
A  TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

BY  COLLEY  GIBBER,  ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

IT  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  more  to  the  above  title,  than  that  this  play  if  a  translation  from  the  C  i  n  of  Ct>r- 
neiHe.— A  Drama,  which  has  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  critical  investigation,  leaves  to  the  observer,  upon  its 
being  rendered  into  another  language,  little  beyond  remark  upon  the  diction,  and  the  sufficiency  of  its  adaptation  to  Bri 
tish  audic-nces. 

CIBBER,  in  the  two  last  Acts,  has  added  something  to  the  intrigue  of  the  business— for  the  sceiies  which  he  ad 
mitted  to  be  finely  natural  in  the  original,  he  yet  conceived  defective  in  contrivance.— His  alterations  disturb  the 
rude  dignity  of  the  original. 

In  a  strange  Dedication,  which  we  shall  not  suffer  now  to  sully  the  fame  of  our  comic  Co  L  L  K  Y,  he  was  weak  enough 
to  treat  STE  ELE  as  an  Eaglr^  and  AUDI  SON  as  a  ff ><?;/.— Such  profanation  he  was  afterwards  wi*e  onough  to  retrench. 
We  spare  his  memory  the  opprobrium  of  seeing  it  here. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS, 

COYENI-GARDIEN. 

DON  FERDINAND,  Ring  of  Castile,    .        Mr.  Hull. 

DON  ALVAREZ,  his  late  general,  and  father  of  Don  Carlos, Mr.  Bensley. 

DON  GORM AZ,  Count  of  Gormaz,  the  present  general,  and  father  of  Xnnena,  .  Mr.  Clarke. 

DON  CARLOS,  in  love  with  Ximena, Mr.  Smith. 

DON  SANCHEZ,  his  secret  rival,  though  lately  betrothed  to  Belzara,    .    .     .  Mr.  Savigny. 

DON  ALONZO,  an  Officer,    .    .         ...         Mr.  Wrotighton. 

DON  GARCIA,  ditto,    .    . 
A  PAGE, 

XIMENA,  daughter  to  Gormaz, Mrs.  Yatee. 

BELZARA,  her  friend,  forsaken  by  Don  Sanchez, Mrs.  Mattocks. 

SCENE.— The  Royal  Palace  in  Seville. 


PROLOGUE.  So  plays  are  valued ;  not  confined  to  rules, 

Those  prudes,  the  critics,  call  them  feasts  for 

fools  ; 
And   if  an  audience    'gainst  those  rules  it 

•warm'd, 

Or  by  the  lawless  force  of  genius  charm'd, 
Their  whole  confederate  body  is  alarm'd  : 
Then  every  feature's  false,  though  ne'er  so  tak 
ing, 
The  heart's  deceived,  though  'tis  with  pleasure 

aching, 

They'll  prove  your  charmer's  not  agreeable  : 
Thus  fared  it  with   the  Cid  of  lamed  Cor- 
neille. 


As  oft,  in  formM  assemblies  of  the  fair, 

The  strait-laced  prude  will  no  loose  passion 

bear, 

Beyond  set  bounds  no  lover  must  address, 
But  secret  flame  in  distant  sighs  express  ; 
Yet  if  by  chance  some  gay  coquette  sails  in, 
A  joyous  murmur  breaks  the  silent  scene, 
Each  heart  relieved  by  her  enlivening  fire, 
Feels  easy  hope  and  unconfined  desire  ; 
Then  shuddering  prudes  wilh  secret  envy  burn, 
And  treat  the  fops  they  could  not  catch,  with 


SCENE  I.] 
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I  In  France  'twas  charged  with  faults  were  past 

enduring, 

But  still  bad  beauties  that  were  so  alluring, 
It  raised  the  envy  of  the  grave  Richlieu, 
And,   spile  of  his   remarks,  cramm'd  houses 

drew ; 

J)f  this  assertion,  if  the  truth  you'll  know, 
Two  lines  will  prove  it  from  the  great  Boileau  : 
En  vain  contre  le  Cid  un  ministre  se  iigue, 
Tout  Paris  pour  Chimene  a  les  yeur  de  Rodri- 

guc. 

In  vain  against  the  Cid  the  statesman  arms, 
Paris,  with  kodrick,  feels  Ximena's  charms. 
This  proves,  when  passion  truly  wrought  ap 
pears, 

In  plays  imperfect,  'twill  command  your  tears  : 
Yet  think  not,  from  what's  said,  we  rules  de 
spise, 

To  raise  your  wonder  from  absurdities. 
As  France  improved  it  from  the  Spanish  pen, 
We  hope,  now  British,  'tis  improved  a^ain  : 
And  though  lost  tragedy  has  long  seem'd  dead, 
Yet  having  lately  raised  her  awful  head. 
To-night,  with   pains   and  cost,    we  humbly 

strive 

To  keep  the  spirit  of  that  taste  alive  : 
But  if,  like  Phaeton,  in  Corneille's  car, 
Th'  unequal  muse  unhappily  should  err, 
At  least  you'll  own  from  glorious  heights  she 

tell, 
And  there's  some  merit  in  attempting  well. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 

Enter  ALVAREZ  and  CARLOS. 

Alv.  Alliance !  ha  !    and  with  the  race  of 

Gormaz !  [thou  ? 

My  mortal  foe  !     The  king  enjoins  it,  saidst 

f^et  me  not  think  thou  couldst  descend  to  ask  it. 

Take  heed,   my  son,   nor  let  the   daughter's 

eyes 

Succeed  in  what  the  father's  sword  has  fail'd  ; 
Since  I  to  age  have  stood  his  hate  unmoved, 
Be  not  thou  vanquish'd  by  her  female  wiles, 
Nor  stain  thy  honour  with  insulted  love. 
Car.  O ,  taint  not  witb  so  hard  a  thought  her 
virtues,  [tions  : 

Which  she  has  proved  sincere,  from  obliga- 
Tis  to  her  suit  I  owe  my  late  advancement. 
You  know,  my  lord,  the  fortune  of  this  sword 
Redeem'd  her  from  the  Moors,  when  late  their 

captive ; 

For  which,  at  her  return  to  court,  she  swell'd 
The  action  with  such  praises  to  the  king, 
He  bade  her  name  the  honours  could  reward 

it: 

She,  conscious  of  our  houses'  hate,  surprised, 
And  yet  disdaining  that  her  heart  should  fall 
In  thanks  below  the  benefit  received, 
Warm'd  with  th'  occasion,  begg'd  his  royal  fa 
vour  [father, 
Would    rank   me  in    the  field,    the   next  her 
The  king  complied,  and  with  a  smile  insisted, 
That  from  her  own  fair  hand  I  should  receive 
The  grace.    This  forced  me  then  to  visit  her  : 
To  say  what  follow'd  from  our  interview, 
Might  tire,  at  least,  if  not  offend  your  ear. 
Alv.  Not  so,  my  Carlos,  but  proceed. 
Car.  In  brief  ; 

The  queen,  who  now  in  highest  favoi.i.  holds 
'I  he  fair  Ximena,  soon  perceived  our  passion, 


Approved  and  cherish'd  it ;  our  houses'  dis 
cord, 

She  knew  of  old,  had  often  shook  the  state  ; 
Whereon  she  kindly  to  the  king  proposed 
This  happy  union,  as  the  sole  expedient 
To  cure  those  wounds,  and  fortity  his  throne  : 
Nay,  she,  Ximena,  it  1  knew  her  thoughts, 
Chiefly  to  that  regard  resigns  her  heart. 
Oh !    she  disclaims,    contemns    her  beauty's 

power, 

And  builds  no  merit  but  on  stable  virtue. 
Alv,    If  so,   I  should  indeed   applaud  her 

spirit. 
Car.  Oh !  had  you  search'd  her  soul  like  me, 

you  would 

Repose  your  life,  your  fame,  upon  her  truth. 
Alv.  On  thee,  at  least,  I'm  sure  1  may ;  I 

know 

Thou  lov'st  thy  honour  equal  to  Ximena, 
And  to  that  guard  I  dare  commit  thy  love, 

Keep  but  that  union  sacred 

Car.  When  1  break  it, 
May  your  displeasure,  and  Ximena's  scorn, 
Unite  their  force  to  torture  me  with  shame  : — 
But  see,  she  comts !  her  eye,  my  lord,  has 
reach'd  you. 

Enter  XIMENA. 

Mark  her  concern,  the  softness  of  her  fear, 
O'ercast  with  doubt  and  diffidence  to  meet  you  ; 
One  gentle  word  from  you  would  chase  the 

cloud, 

And  let  forth  all  the  lustre  of  her  soul. 
Alv.  Hail,  fair  Ximena!  beauteous  bright 
ness,  hail ! 

Propitious  be  this  meeting  to  us  all. 
With  equal  joy  and  wonder  I  survey  thee. 
How  lovely  s  virtue  in  so  bright  a  form  ! 
Thy  father's  fierceness  all  is  lost  in  thee ; 
Well  ha\e   thy  eyes  reproach'd  our  houses' 
jars,  [peace ; 

And  calm'd  the  tempests  that  have  wreck'd  our 
What  we  with  false  resentments  but  inflamed, 
Thy  nobler  virtues  have  appeased  with  hon 
our. 

Xim.  These  praises  from  another  mouth,  my 
lord,  [shame ; 

Might  die  these  glowing  cheeks  with  crimson 
But  as  they  flow  thus  kindly  from  Alvarez, 
From  the  heroic  sire  of  my  deliverer, 
As  you  bestow  'em,  my  exulting  heart,  [sound ; 
Though    undeserved    receives    with   joy    the 
But  i^r  those  virtues  you  ascribe  tome, 
Alas  !  they  are  but  copied  all  from  thence  ; 
Carlos,  I  saw,  was  brave,  victorious,  great, 

Compassionate Iain,  at  best,  but  grateful — 

Could  I  be  less  reduced  with  obligations? 
Could  I  retain  our  houses'  ancient  I. me, 
When  Carlos'  deeds  so  greatly  had  forgot  it  ? 
If  Heaven  had  will'd  our  feuds  should  never 
end,  [me : 

It  would  have  chose  some  other  arm  to  save 
But  if  its  kinder  providence  decrees, 
Ximena's  yielded  heart  should  cure  those  ills, 
And  bind  our  passions  in  the  chains  of  peace  ; 
Be  witness  that,  all  gracious  Heaven,  I've 

gain'd 

The  end,  the  haven  of  my  hopes  on  earth, 
And  fill'd  the  proudest  sails  of  my  ambition. 
Alv.  O,  Carlos,  Carlos,  we  are  both  sub 
dued! 

Where  can  such  heavenly  sweetness  find  a  foe  ? 
What  Gorrnaz  may  resolve,  his  heart  can  tell, 
But  mine  no  longer  can  resist  such  virtue  ; 
His  pride  perhaps  may  triumph  o'er  my  weak 
ness, 
And  wrong  Ximena  to  insult  Alvarez : 
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Be  mine  that  shame 
glory, 


XIMENA 


[ACT  I. 


but  then  be  mine  thi 
[He  joins  their  hands 
That  I  surrender  to  his  daughter's  merit 
All  that  her  heart  demands,  or  mine  can  give 
If  he's  obdurate,  let  her  wrongs  reproach  him 

Enter  SANCHEZ  and  ALONZO  observing  them. 

No  thanks,  my  fair ;  for  both  or  neither  are 
Obliged  :  whatever  may  be  due  to  me, 
Let  love  and  mutual  gratitude  repay. 
San.  Death  to  my  eye£  !    Alvarez  joins  their 
hands !  [Aside. 

Alon.  Forbear  !  is  this  a  time  for  jealousy  ? 

[Aside. 

Sun.  Thou,  that  hast  patience,  then,  relieve 

my  torture  [Aside. 

Car.  Oh,  Ximena  !  how  my  heart's  oppress'd 

with  shame 

Thou  giv'stme  a  confusion  equal  to 
My  joy ;  I  yet  am  laggard  in  my  duty ; 
I  must  despair  to  reach  with  equal  virtues 
Dread  Gormaz'  heart,  as  thou  hast  touch'd  Al 
varez'. 

Xim,  That  hope  we  must  to  Providence  re 
sign. 

The  king  intends  this  day  to  sound  his  temper, 
Which,  though  severe,  I  know  is  generous, 
In  honour  great,  as  in  resentments  warm, 
Fierce  to  the  proud,   but  to  the  gentle  yield 
ing  ; 

The  goodness  of  Alvarez  must  subdue  him. 
Alon.  My  lord,  I  heard  the  king  inquiring 

for  you. 

Alv.  Sir,  1  attend  his  Majesty — I  thank  you. 
Xim.  Saw  you  the  count,  my  father,  in  the 

presence  ? 
Alon.  Madam,  I  left  him  with  the  king  this 

instant, 

Withdrawn  to  the  window,  and  in  conference. 
Xim.  'Twas  his  command  I  should  attend 

him  there. 

Alv.  Come,  fair  Ximena,  if  thy  father's  ear 
Inclines,  like  mine,  unprejudiced  to  hear  ; 
His  hate,  subdued,  will  public  good  regard, 
And  crown  thy  virgin  virtues  with  reward. 

[Exeunt  ALV.  CAR.  XIM. 

San.  Help  me,  Alonzo,  help  me,  or  1  sink  ; 

Th'    oppression    is  too    great    for    Nature's 

frame, 

And  all  my  manhood  reels  beneath  the  load. 
O,  rage  !  O,  torment  of  successless  love  ! 
Alon.  Alas!  I  warn'd  you  of  this  storm  be 
fore, 

Yet  you,  incredulous  and  deaf,  despised  it ; 
But,  since  your  hopes   are  blasted  in  their 

bloom, 

Since  vow'd  Ximena  never  can  be  yours, 
Forget  the  folly,  and  resume  your  reason  ; 
Recover  to  your  vows  your  love  betroth'd, 
Return  to  honour,  and  the  wrong'd  Belzara. 
San.   Why  dost  thou  still  obstruct  my  hap 
piness, 
And  thwart  the  passion  that  has  seized  my 

soul? 

A  friend  should  help  a  friend  in  his  extremes 
And  not  create,  but  dissipate  his  fears. 
'Tis  true,  1  see  Ximena's  heart  is  given, 
But  then  her  person's  in  a  father's  power  : 
He,   I've  no  cause  to   fear,  will   slight  my 

offers. 

Thou  know'st.  the  aversion  that  he  bears  Al 
varez  [bour: 
Bars  like  a  rock  her  wishes  from  their  har- 
While  Carlos  has  a  fear,  shall  I  despair? 
Has  not  the  count  his  passions  too  to  please, 
And  will  he  starve  his  hate  to  feed  her  love? 


May  I  not  hope  he  rather  may  embrace 
The  fair  occasion  of  my  timely  vows, 
To  torture  Carlos  with  a  sure  despair, 
And  force  Ximena  to  assist  his  triumph  ? 
Nay,  she,  perhaps,  when  his  commands  are 

fix'd, 

In  pride  of  virtue,  may  resist  her  love, 
Suppress  the  passion,  and  resign  to  duty. 
Alon.  Why  will  you  tempt  such  seas  of  wild 

disquiet, 

When  honour  courts  you  in  a  calm  to  joy  ? 
Belzara's  charms  are  yielded  to  your  hopes, 
Contracted  to  your  vows,  and  warm'd  to  love  : 
Ximena  scarce  has  knowledge  of  your  flame, 
Without,  reproach  she  racks  you  with  despair, 
Aud  must  be  perjured  could  her  heart  relieve 

you. 
San.    Let  her  relieve  me,   I'll  forgive   the 

guilt, 

Forget  it,  smother  in  her  arms  the  thought, 
And    droAvn   the  charming  falsehood   in  the 

Alon.  What  wild  extravagance  of  youthful 

heat  [reason  ? 

Obscures   your  honour,    and    destroys    your 

San.    I   am   not  of  that  lifeless   mould  of 

men, 

That  plod  the  beaten  road  of  virtuous  love  ; 
With  me  'tis  joyous,  beauty  gives  desire, 
Desire  by  nature  gives  instinctive  hope  ; 
The  phoenix,  woman,  sets  herself  on  tire,          • 
Hope    gives  us   love,   our  love  makes    them 
desire,  [pire. 

And  in  the  flames  they  raise,  themselves  ex- 
Alon.  Nor  love,  nor  hope,  can  give  you  here 

success. 
San.  Let  those  despair  whose  passions  have 

their  bounds, 

Whose  hopes  in  hazards,  or  in  dangers  die: 
show  me  the  object  worthy  of  my  flame, 
Let  her  be  barr'd  by  obligations,  friends, 
fiy  vows  engaged,  by  pride,  aversion,  all 
The  common  lets  that  give  the  virtuous  awe, 
My  love  would  mount  the  towering  falcon's 
height,  [way, 

"'ut  through  them  all,   like  yielding   air,  my 
And  downward  dart  me  rapid  on  my  quarry. 
Alon.  Farewell,  my  lord,  some  other  time, 

perhaps, 

Phis  rapture  may  subside,  and  want  a  friend: 
'.  shall  be  glad  to  advise  when  you  can  h 
iut  see,  Belzara  comes,  with  eyes  cunl'i^d, 
That  speak  some  new  disorder  in  her  ht-hi  t. 
»¥ould  you   be  happy,  friend,  be  just ;  pre 
serve 

nviolate  the  honest  vows  you've  made  her. 
farewell.  I  leave  you  to  embrace  tu'  occasion. 

[Exit. 

Enter  BELZARA. 

Bel.  1  come,  Don  Sanchez,  to  inform  you  of 
A  wrong  that  near  concerns  our  mutual  hon 
our  ;  [tract 
Tis  whisper'd  through  the  court,  that  you  re- 
ifour  solemn  vows  by  contract  made  to  me, 
And  with  a  perjured  heart  pursue  Ximena  : 
iuch  false  reports  should  perish  in  their  birth  •, 
've  done  my  honest  part,  and  disbelieved  'em, 
)o  yours,  and,  by  your  vows  perforrn'd,  de 
stroy  them. 

San.    Madam,   this  tender  care  of  me  de 
serves 

Acknowledgments  beyond  my  power  to  pay  ; 
3ut  virtue  always  is  the  mark  of  malice, 
Contempt  the  best  return  that  we  can  make  it. 
Bel.  Virtue  should  have  so  strict  a  guard,  as 
not 
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To  suffer  even  suspicion  to  approach  it. 
For  though,  Don  Sanchez,  I  dare  think  you  just, 
Yet  while  the  envious  world  believes  you  false, 
I  feel  their  insults,  and  endure  the  shame. 
San.  Malice  succeeds  when  its  report's  be 
lieved  ; 

Seern  vou  to  slight ^t,  and  the  monster's  mute. 
Bel.'  I  could  have  hoped  some  cause  to  make 

me  slight  it  : 

This  cold  concern  to  satisfy  my  fears, 
Proclaims  the  danger,  and  confirms  them  true. 
San.  Then  you  believe  me  false  ? 
Bel.  Believe  it !  Heaven  ! 
Am  I  to  doubt  what  even  your  looks,  your 

words, 

Youv  faint  evasions,  faithlessly  confess  ? 
Ungrateful  roan  !  when  you  betray'd  my  heart, 
You  shou  Id    have  taught  me  too  to  bear  the 

wrong. 
San.  When  tears  with  menaces  relieve  their 

grief, 

They  flow  from  pride,  not  tenderness  distress'd. 

Bel.  Insulting,  horrid  thought !  am  I  accused 

Of  pri<Je,  complaining  from  a  breaking  heart? 

San.  Behold  th'  unthrifty  proof  of  woman's 

love  ! 

Pursue  you  with  the  sighs  of  faithful  passion, 
You  starve  our  pining  hopes  with  painted  coy 
ness; 

But  if  our  honest  hearts  disdain  the  yoke, 
Or  seek  from  sweet  variety  relief, 
Alarrn'd  to  lose  what  you  despised  secure, 
Your  trembling  pride  retracts  its  haughty  air, 
And  yields  to  love,  pursuing  when  we  fly. 
These  lavish  tears  when  I  deserved  your  heart, 
Had  held  me  sighing  to  be  more  your  slave  ; 
But  to  bestow  them  when  that  heart's  broke 

loose, 

When  more  I  merit  your  contempt  than  love, 
Arraigns  your  justice,   and  acquits  my  false 
hood. 

Bel.  Injurious,  false,  and  barbarous  reproach ! 
Have  I  withheld  my  pity  from  your  sighs, 
Or  used  with  rigour  my  once  boundless  power  ? 
Am  I  not  sworn  by  testified  consent, 
By  solemn  vows  contracted,  yielded  yours? 
But  what,  avails  the  force  of  truth's  appeal, 
Where  th' offender  is  himself  the  judge  1 
But  yet  remember,  tyrant,  while  you  triumph, 
I  am  Don  Henrick's  daughter,  whom  you  dare 
betray ;  [nour, 

Henrick,  whose  famed  revenge  of  injured  ho- 
Dares  step  as  deep  in  blood,  as  you  in  provoca 
tions. 
San.  Since  then  your  seeming  grief's  with 

rage  relieved, 

Hear  me  with  temper,  Madam,  once  for  all. 
You  urge  our  solemn  contract  sworn  ;  I  own 
The  fact,  but  must  deny  the  obligation  ; 
'Twas  not  to  me,  but  to  a  father's  will, 
To  Henrick's  dread  commands,  your  pride  sub 
mitted. 

Since  then  your  merit's  to  obedience  due, 
Seek  your  reward  from  duty,  not  from  Sanchez : 
Your  slights  to  me  live  yet  recorded  here. 
Nor  can  your  forced  submissions  now  remove 

them. 

Ximena's  softer  heart  has  raised  me  to 
A  flame  that  gives  at  once  revenge  and  rap 
ture. 

How  far  Don  Henrick  may  resent  the  change, 
I  neither  know,  nor  with  concern  shall  hear  : 
Nay,   trust  your  injured  patience  to  inflame 

him. 

Bel.  Inhuman,  vain  provoker  of  my  heart, 
I^need  not  urge  the  ills  that  musi  u'ertakethee  ; 
Thy  giddy  passions  will,  without  my  aid, 
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Punish  their  guilt,  and  to  themselves  be  fatal 
Ximena's  heart  is  fix'd  as  far  above 
Thy  hopes,  as  truth  and  virtue  from  thy  soul. 
To  her  avenging  scorn  1  yield  thy  love  ; 
There,  faithless  wretch,  indulge  thy  vain  de 
sires. 

And  starve,  like  tortured  Tantalus,  in  plenty  ; 
Gaze  on  her  charms  forbidden  to  thy  taste, 
Famish'd  «nd  pining  at  the  tempting  feast, 
Still  rack'd,  and  reaching  at  the  flying  fair, 
Pursue  thy  falsehood,  and  embrace  despair. 

[  Exit. 

Sun.  So  raging  winds  in  furious  storms  arise, 
Whirl  o'er  our  heads,  and  are  when  past  for 
gotten. 

Enter  ALONZO. 

Alon.  Why,  Sanchez,  are  you  still  resolved 

on  ruin  ? 

I  met  Belzara  in  disorder'd  haste  :  [spoke, 
At  sight  of  me  she  stopp'd,  and  would  have 
But  grief,  alas,  was  grown  too  strong  for 

words :  '  [eyes, 

When   turning    from   my  view  her  mournful 
She  burst  into  a  shower  of  gushing  tears, 
And  in  the  conflict  of  her  shame  retired. 
Oh,  yet  collect  your  temper  into  thought, 
And  shun  the  precipice  that  gapes  before  you  ; 
A  moment  hence,  convinced,  your  eyes  will  see 
Ximena  parted  from  your  hopes  for  ever. 
San.   Why  dost   thou   double  thus  my  new 

disquiets  ? 
For  pains  foreseen  are  felt  before  they  come- 

Enter  KING,  GORMAZ,  ALVAREZ,  CARLOS,  XI 
MENA,  fyc. 

Alon.   Behold  the   king,  Alvarez,  and  her 

father, 
Be  wise,  though  late,  and  profit  from  the  issue. 

King.  Count  Gormaz,  you,  and  you  Alvarez, 

hear, 
Though  in  the  camp  your  swords,   in  court 

your  counsel, 

Have  justly  raised  your  fame  to  envied  heights, 
Yet  let  me  still  deplore  your  race  and  you, 
That  from  a  long  descent  of  lineal  heat, 
Your  private  feuds  as  oft  have  shook  the  state  ; 
And  what's  the    source  of  this  upheld  de 
fiance  > 

Alas  !  the  stubborn  claim  of  ancient  rank, 
Held  from  a  two  days'  antedated  honour, 
Which  gave  the  younger  nouse  pre-eminence. 
How  many  valiant  lives  have  eased  our  foes 
Of  fear,  destroy'cl  by  this  contested  title  ; 
And  what's  decided  by  this  endless  valour  ? 
Whose  honour  yet  confesses  the  superior  ' 
While  both  dare  die,  tlie  quarrel  is  immortal  : 
Or  say  that  force  on  one  part  has  prevail'd, 
Is  there  such  merit  in  unequal  strength  ? 
If  violence  is  virtue,  brutes  may  boast  it : 
Lions  with  lions  grapple,  and  dispute  ; 
But  men  are  only  great,  truly  victorious, 
When  with  superior  reason  they  subdue. 
Can  you  then  think  you  are  in  honour  bound 
To  heir  the  follies  of  your  ancestors  ? 
Since  they  have  left  you  virtues  and  renown, 
Transmit  not  to  posterity  their  blame. 

Alv.  and  Gor.  My  gracious  lord 

King.  Yet.  hold ;  I'll  hear  you  both. 
Of  your  compliance,  Gormaz,  I've  no  douM; 
This  quarrel  iti  your  nobler  breast  was  dyis'.g, 
Had  not,  Alvarez,  you  revi\ed  it. 

Alv.  I  ! 
Wherein,  my  gracious  lord,  stand  1  suspected? 
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King.    What  else  could  mean  that  sullen 

gloom  you  wore, 

That  conscious  discontent,  FO  ill  conceal'd 
In  your  abrupt  retirement  from  our  court, 
When  late  the  valiant  count  was  made  our 

general  ? 
Was't   not  your  own  request   you  might  re- 

Which  though,  'tis  true,  you  long  had  fill'd 

with  honour, 

Was  it  for  you  to  circumscribe  our  choice  ? 
V  oppose  (rum  private  hate  the  public  good, 
And  in  his  case   whose   merit  had  preferr  d 

him? 

When  his  fierce  temper,  from  reflection  calm, 
Inclined  to  let  the  embers  of  his  heat  expire, 
Was  it  well  done  thus  to  revive  the  flame, 
To  wake  his  jealous  honour  to  resentment, 
Arid  shake  that  union  we  had  laid  to  heart? 
If  thou  hast  ought  to  urge,  that  may  defend 
Thy  late  behaviour,  or  accuse  his  conduct 
Unfold  it  free,  we  are  prepared  to  hear. 
Alv.  Alas,  my  lord !  the  world  misjudges 

me, 

My  hate  supposed  is  not  so  deeply  rooted  ; 
Age  has  aliay'd  those  fevers  of  my  honour, 
And  weary  nature  now  would  rest  from  pas 
sions,  [boil, 
The  noble  count,  whose  warmer  blood  may 
Perhaps  is  still  my  foe :  I  am  not  his, 
Nor  envy  him  those  honours  of  his  merit. 
Where  virtue  is,  I  dare  be  just,  aud  see  it. 
Your  majesty  has  spoke  your  wisdom  in      [it. 
Your  choice,  for  I  have  seen  his  arm  deserve 
In  all  the  sieges,  battles  I  have  won, 
I  knew  not  better  to  command,  than  he 
To  execute  :  those  wreaths  of  victory 
That  flourish  still  upon  this  hoary  brow, 
Impartial  I  confess,  his  active  sword 
Has  lopp'd  from  heads  of  Moors,  and  planted 

there. 
King.  How  has  report,  my  Gormaz,  wrong'd 

this  man  ? 
Alv.  Nor  was  the  cause  of  my  retirement 

more, 

Than  that  I  found  it  time  to  ease  my  age, 
Unfit  for  farther  action,  and  bequeath 
My  son  the  needless  pomp  of  my  possessions. 
King.  Is't  possible  ?    Couldst  thou  conceal 

this  goodness? 

Could  secret  virtue  take  so  firm  a  root,     [ties;  ? 
While  slander,  like  a  canker,  kill'd  its  beau- 
Gormaz,  if  yet  thou  art  not  passion's  slave, 
Take  to  thyself  the  glory  to  reward  him. 
Gor.  My  lord,  the  passions  that  have  warm'd 

this  breast, 

Yet  never  stirr'd  but  in  the  cause  of  honour. 
Honour's  the    spring  that  moves  my  active 

life, 

And  life's  a  torment  while   that  right's  in 
vaded. 

Show  me  the  man  whose  merit  claims  my  love, 
Whose  milder  virtues  modestly  assail  me, 
And  honour  throws  me  at  his  feet  submissive. 
In  proof  of  this,  there  needs  but  now  to  own, 
The  generous  advances  of  Alvarez, 
Have  turn'd  my  fierce  resentments  into  shame. 
What  can   I   more?     My   words  but  faintly 

speak  me.  [version, 

But  since  my  king  seems  pleased  with  my  con- 
My  heart  and  arms  are  opeii  to  embrace  him. 
King.  Receive  him,  soldier,  to  thy  heart,  and 

give 

Your  king  this  glory  of  your  mutual  conquest. 
[They  embrace. 
Xim,  Auspicious  omen  I 
Car.  O  transporting  hope  ! 


San.  Adders  and  serpents  mix  in  their  em- 

braces.  [Apart. 

King.    O,  Gormaz !   O,  Alvarez !   stop  not 

here, 

Confine  not  to  yourselves  your  stinted  virtue, 
But  in  this  noble  ardour  ot  your  hearts, 
Secure  to  your  posterity  jour  peace  : 

[CARLOS  and  XIMENA  knul. 
Behold  the  lifted  hands,  that  beg  the  blessing  j 
The  hearts  that  burn  to  ratify  the  joy, 
And  to  your  heirs  unborn  transmit  the  glory. 
Gor.   Receive  her,    Carlos,  from  a  father's 

hand, 

Whose  heart  by  obligations  was  subdued. 
Alv.    Accept,    Ximeua,  all  my   age  holds 

dear, 

Not  to  my  bounty,  but  thy  merit  due. 
King.    O,    manly    conquest !     O,    exalted 

worth  ! 

What  honours  can  we  offer  to  applaud  it  ? 
To  grace  this  triumph  of  Ximena's  eyes, 
Let  public  jubilee  conclude  the  day. 
Sound  all  our  sprightly  instruments  of  war, 
Fifes,   clarions,  trumpets  speak  the  general 

joy- 

Alv.  Raise  high  the  clangor  of  your  lofty 
notes, 

Sound  peace  at  home 

Gor.  And  terror  to  our  foes. 

King.  Let  the  loud  cannon  from  the  ramparts 

roar. 
Gor,  And  make  the  frighted  shores  of  Afric 

ring. 

Car.  Long  live,  and  ever  glorious  live,  the 
king ! 

[Trumpets  and  volleys  at  a  distance. 
Alv.    O,    may  tnis  glorious  day  for    ever 

stand 

Famed  in  the  rolls  of  late  recorded  time. 
King.  This  happy  uniou  tix'd,  my  lords,   we 

now 

Must  crave  yourcounselinour  state's  defence — 
Letters  this  morn  alarm  us  with  designs 
The  Moors  are  forming  to  invade  our  realms  : 
But  let  them  be,  we're  now  prepared  to  meet 

them. 

The  prince  that  would  sit  free  from  foreign  fears, 
Should  first  with  peace  compose  intestine  ja'-s  ; 
Of  hearts  united  while  secure  at  home, 
His  rash  invaders  to  thtir  graves  must  come. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE   1. 

Enter  DON  SANCHEZ. 

San.  Relentless  fortune  !  thou  hast  done  thy 

part, 

Neglected  nothing  to  oppose  my  love. 
But  thou  shalt  find,  in  thy  despite,  I'll  on. 
Wert  thou  not  blind,  indeed,  thou  hadst  fore 
seen 

The  honour  done  this  hour  to  old  Alvarez, 
His  being  named  the  prince's  governor, 
(Which   I  well  knew   th'  ambitious  Gormaz 

aimed  at) 

Must,  like  a  wildfire's  rage,  embroil  their  union, 
Rekindle  jealousies  in  Gormaz'  heart, 
Whose  fatal  flame  must  bury  all  in  ashes  : 
But  see,  he  comes,  and  seems  to  ruminate 
With  pensive  grudge  the  king's  too  partial  fa 
vour. 

Enter  GORMAZ  on  the  other  Side. 
Gor.  The  king,   metbinks,  is  sudden  in  his 
choice— 
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'Tis  true,  I  never  sought  (but  therefore  is 
Not  less  the  merit)  nor  obliquely  hinted, 

That  I  desired  the  office He  has  heard 

Me  say,  the  prince,  his  son,  I  thought  was 

now 

Of  age  to  change  his  prattling  female  court. 
And   claim'd  a   governor's  instructive    guid 
ance [viser — 

Th'  advice,  it  seems,  was  fit — but  not  th'  ad- 
Be't  so — why  is  Alvarez  then  the  man  ? 

He  may  be  qualified— I'll  not  dispute 

But  was  not  Gormaz  too  of  equal  merit  ? 

Let  me  not  think  Alvarez  plays  me  foul 

That  cannot  be he  knew  1  would  not  bear 

it— 

And  yet,  why  he's  so  suddenly  preferred 

I'll  think  no  more  on't — Time  will  soon  resolve 

me. 

San.  Not  to  disturb,  my  lord,  your  graver 
thoughts, 

May  I  presume 

Gor.  Don  Sanchez  may  command  me. 
This  youthful  lord  is  sworn  our  house's  friend  ; 
If  there's  a  cause  for  jealous  thought,  he'll  find 
it.  [Aside. 

San.  I  hear,  my  lord,  the  king  has  fresh  ad 
vice  received 

Of  a  designed  invasion  from  the  Moors, 
Holds  it  confirm'd,  or  is  it  only  rumour  ? 
Gor.    Such   new  alarms  indeed  his  letters 
bring,  [couucil. 

But  yet  their  grounds  seem'd  doubtful  at  the 
San.  May  it  not  prove  some  policy  of  state  ? 
Some  bugbear  danger  of  our  own  creating? 
The  king,  I  have  observed,  is  skill'd  in  rule, 
Perfect  in  all  the  arts  of  tempering  minds, 
And— for  the  public  good — can  give  alarms 
Where  fears  are  not,  and  hush  them  where 

they  are. 

Gor.  'Tis  so !  he  hints  already  at  my  wrongs. 

[Aside. 

San.  Not  but  such  prudence  well  becomes  a 
prince ;  [chase. 

For  peace  at  home  is  worth  his  dearest  pur- 
Yet  he  that  gives  his  just  resentments  up, 
Though  honour'd  by  the  royal  mediation, 
And  sees  his  enemy  enjoy  the  fruits, 
Must  have  more  virtues  than  his  king  to  bear 

it 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  am  not  understood, 
Nay,  hope  my  jealous  fears  have  no  founda 
tion  ;  [it, 
But  when  the  ties  of  friendship  shall  demand 
Don  Sanchez  wears  a  sword  that  will  revenge 
you.                                              [Going. 
Gor.  Don  Sanchez,  stay — I  think  thou  art 

my  friend : 

Thy  noble  father  oft  has  served  me  in 
The  cause  of  honour,  and  his  cause  was  mine. 
What  thou  hast  said,  speaks  thee  Balthazar's 
I  need  not  praise  thee  more — If  I  deserve  [son, 
Thy  love,  refuse  not  what  my  heart's  con- 
cern'd.  ' 

To  ask  ;  speak  freely  of  the  king,  of  me, 
Of  old  Alvarez,  of  our  late  alliance,      [whole, 
And  what  has  followed  since  :  then  sum  the 
And  tell  me  truly,  where  the  account's  unequal. 
San.  My  lord,  you  honour  with  too  great  a 

trust 

The  judgment  of  my  inexperienced  years  ; 
Yet  for  the  time  1  have  observed  on  men, 
I've  always  found  the  generous,  open  heart 
Betray 'd,  and  made  the  prey  of  minds  below  it. 
Oh  !  'tis  the  curse  of  manly  virtue,  that 
Cowards,   with  cunning,   are  too   strong  for 
heroes : 


And,  since  you  press  me  to  unfold  my  thoughts, 
I  grieve  to  see  your  spirit  so  defeated, 
Your  just  resentments,  by  vile  arts  of  court, 
Beguiled,  and  melted  to  resign  their  terror. 
Your  honest  bate,  that  had  for  ages  stood 
Unmoved,  and  firmer  from  your  foes'  defiance, 
Now  sapp'd,  and  undermined  by  his  submi?- 
Alvarez  knew  you  were  impregnable        [sion. 
To  force,   and  changed    the   soldier  for  the 

statesman ; 

While  you  were  yet  his  foe  profess'd, 
He  durst  not  take  these  honours  o'er   your 

head; 

Had  you  still  held  him  at  his  distance  due, 
He  would  have  trembled  to  have  sought  this 

office  ; 

When  once  the  king  inclined  to  make  his  peace, 
I  saw  too  well  the  secret  on  the  anvil, 
And  soon  foretold  the  favour  that  succeeded  : 
Alas  !  this  project  has  been  long  concerted, 
Resolved  in  private  'twixt  the  king  and  him, 
Laid  out  and  managed  here  by  secret  agents, 
While  he,  good  man,  knew  nothing  of  the  hon 
our,  [it. 
But  from  his  sweet  repose  was  dragg'd  t'  accept 
Oh,  it  inflames  my  blood  to  think  this  fear 
Should  get  the  start  of  your  unguarded  spirit, 
And  proudly  vaunt  it  in  the  plumes  he  stole 
From  you ! 

Gor.  Oh,  Sanchez,  thou  hast  fired  a  thought 
That  was  before  but  dawning  in  my  mind  ! 
Oh,  now  afresh  it  strikes  my  memory, 
With  what  dissembled  -warmth  the  artful  king 
First  charged  his  temper  with  the  gloom  he 

wore, 

When  I  supplied  his  late  command  of  general ! 
Then  with  what  fawning  flattery  to  me 
Alvarez  !  fear  disguised  his  trembling  hate, 
And  soothed  my  yielding  temper  to  believe 

him. 
San.  Not  flattery,  my  lord ;  though  I  must 

grant 

'Twas  praise  well-timed,  and  therefore  skilful. 
Gor.  Now,  on  my  soul,  from  him  'twas  loath 
some  daubing  ! 
I  take  thy  friendship,  Sanchez,  to  my  heart ; 

And  were  not  my  Xirnena  rashly  promised 

San.  Ximena's  charms  might  grace  a  mon 
arch's  bed. 

Nor  dares  my  humble  heart  admit  the  hope, 
Or,  if  it  durst,  some  fitter  time  should  show  it  : 
Results    more    pressing   now   demand   your 

thought ; 

First  ease  the  pain  of  your  depending  doubt, 
Divide  this  fawning  courtier  from  the  friend. 
Gor.  Which  -way  shall  I  receive,  or  thank 

thy  love  ? 
San.  My  lord,  you  over-rate  me  now — But 

see, 

Alvarez  comes— now  probe  his  hollow  heart, 
Now  while  your  thoughts  are  warm  with  his 

deceit, 

And  mark  how  calmly  he'll  evade  the  charge. 
My  lord,  I'm  gone.  [Exit. 

Gor.  1  am  thy  friend  for  ever. 

Enter  ALVAREZ. 

Alv.  My  lord,  the  king  is  walking  forth  to 

see 

The  prince,  his  son,  begin  his  horsemanship  : 
If  you're  inclined  to  see  him,  I'll  attend  you. 

Gor.  Since  duty  calls  me  not,  I've  no  delight 
To  be  an  idle  gaper  on  another's  business. 
You  may  indeed  find  pleasure  in  the  office, 
Which  you've  so  artfully  contrived  to  fit. 
7C 
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Alv.  Contrived,  my  lord  !  I'm  sorry  such  a 

thought 

Can  reach  the  man  whom  I  so  late  embraced. 
Gor.  Men  are  not  always  what  they  seem— 

This  honour, 

Which,  in  another's  wrong,  you  ve  barter  d  for, 
Was  at  the  price  of  those  embraces  bought. 
Alv.  Ha!  bought !  For  shame,  suppress  this 

poor  suspicion  ! 

For  if  you  think,  you  can't  but  be  convinced 
The  naked  honour  of  Alvarez  scorns 

Such  base  disguise— Yet  pause  a  moment 

Since  our  great  master,  with  such  kind  con 
cern, 

Himself  has  interposed  to  heal  our  feuds, 
Let  us  not,  thankless,  rob  him  of  the  glory, 
And  undeserve  the  grace  by  new,  false  fears. 
Gor.  Kings  are,  alas !  but  men,  and  form'd 

like  us, 

Subject  alike  to  be  by  men  deceived  :       [see. 
The  blushing  court  from  this  rash  choice  will 
How  blindly  he  o'erlooks  superior  merit. 
Could  no  man  fill  the  place  but  worn  Alvarez? 
Alv.  Worn  more  with  wounds  and  victories 

than  age. 

Who  stands  before  him  in  great  actions  past? 
But  I'm  to  blame  to  urge  that  merit  now, 
Which  will  but  shock  what  reasoning  may  con 
vince. 

Gor.  The  fawning  slave  !  Oh,  Sanchez,  how 

I  thank  thee  !  [Aside. 

Alv.  You  have  a  virtuous  daughter,  I  a  son, 

Whose  softer  hearts  our  mutual  hands  have 

raised 

Even  to  the  summit  of  expected  joy  ; 
If  no  regard  to  me,  yet  let,  at  least, 
Your  pity  of  their  passions  rein  your  temper. 
Gor^  Oh,  needless  care !  to  nobler  objects 

now, 

That  son,  be  sure,  in  vanity,  pretends ; 
While  his  high  father's  wisdom  is  preferr'd 
To  guide  and  govern  our  great  monarch's  son, 
His  proud,  aspiring  heart  forgets  Ximena. 
Think  not  of  him,  but  your  superior  care  ; 
Instruct  the  royal  youth  to  rule  with  awe 
His  future  subjects,  trembling  at  his  frown  ; 
Teach  him  to  bind  the  loyal  heart  in  love, 
The  bold  and  factious  in  the  chains  of  fear  ; 
Join  to  these  virtues  too  your  warlike  deeds, 
Inflame   him  with   the  vast   fatigues  you've 

borne, 

But  now  are  past,  to  show  him  by  example, 
And  give  him  in  the  closet  safe  renown  ; 
Read  him  what  scorching  suns  he  must  en 
dure,  [arms, 
What  bitter  nights  must  wake,  or  sleep  in 
To  countermarch  the  foe,  to  give  th  'alarm, 
And  to  his  own  great  conduct  owe  the  day  ; 
Mark  him  on  charts  the  order  of  the  battle, 
And  make  him  from  your  manuscripts  a  hero. 
Alv.  111-temper'd  man  !  thus  to  provoke  the 

heart, 
Whose  tortured  patience  is  thy  only  friend  ! 

Gor.  Thou  only  to  thyself  canst  be  a  friend  : 
I  tell  thee,  false  Alvarez,  thou  hast  wrong'd 

me, 

Hast  basely  robb'd  me  of  my  merit's  right, 
And  intercepted  our  young  prince's  fame. 
His  youth  with  me  had  found  the  active  proof, 
The  living  practice  of  experienced  war  ; 
This  sword  had  taught  him  glory  in  the  field, 
At  once  his  great  example  and  his  guard  ; 
His  unfledged  wings  from  me  had.learn'dto 

soar, 

And  strike  at  nations  trembling  at  my  name : 
This  I  had  done  ;  but  thou,  with  servile  arts, 


Hast,  fawning,  crept  into  our  master's  breast, 
Elbow'd  superior  merit  from  his  ear, 
And,  like  a  courtier,  stole  his  son  from  glory. 
Alv-  Hear  me,  proud  man  !  for  now  I  burn  to 
..  speak,  [thee; 

Since  neither  truth  can  sway,  nor  temper  touch 
Thus  I  retort  with  scorn  thy  sland'rous  rage  : 
Thou,  thou  the  tutor  of  a  kingdom's  heir  ! 
Thou  guide  the  passions  of  o'er-boiling  youth, 
That  canst  not  in  thy  age  yet  rule  thy  own  ! 
For  shame  !  retire,  and  purge  th'  imperious 

heart, 

Reduce  thy  arrogant,  self-judging  pride, 
Correct  the  meanness  of  thy  groveling  soul, 
Chase     damn'd    suspicion    from    thy    manly 

thoughts, 

And  learn  to  treat  with  honour  thy  superior. 
Gor.  Superior,  ha  !  dar'st  thou  provoke  me, 

traitor  ? 
Alv.  Unhand  me,  ruffian,  lest  thy  hold  prove 

fatal. 
Gor.  Take  that,  audacious  dotard. 

[Strikes  him. 
Alv.  Oh,  my  blood, 

Flow  forward  to  my  arm,  to  chain  this  tiger  ! 
If  thoxi  art  brave,  now  bear  thee  like  a  man, 
And  quit  my  honour  of  this  vile  disgrace. 

'[They  fight ;  ALVAREZ  is  disarmed. 
Oh,  feeble  hfe,  1  have  too  long  endured  thee  ! 
Gor.  Thy  sword  is  mine  ;  take  back  th'  in 
glorious  trophy,  ^wear. 
Which  would  disgrace  thy  victor's   thigh  to 
Now  forward  to  thy  charge,  read  to  the  prince 
This  martial  lecture  of  thy  famed  exploits  ; 
And  from  this  wholesome  chastisement,  learn 

thou 
To  tempt  the  patience  of  offended  honour. 

Alv.  Oh,  rage  !  Oh,  wild  despair  !  Oh,  help 
less  age  ! 

Wert  thou  but  lent  me  to  survive  my  honour  ? 
Am  I  with  martial  toils  worn  gray,  and  see 
At  last  one  hour's  blight  lay  waste  my  laurels  ? 
fe  this  famed  arm  to  me  alone  defenceless  ? 
Has  it  so  often  propp'd  this  empire's  glory, 
Fenced,  like  a  rampart,  the  Castilian  throne, 
To  me  alone  disgraceful,  to  its  master  useless  ? 
Oh,  sharp  remembrance  of  departed  glory  ! 
Oh,  fatal  dignity;  too  dearly  purchased  ! 
Now ,  haughty  Gormaz,  now  guide  thou  my 

prince  ; 

Insulted  honour  is  unfit  t'  approach  him.  [well, 
And  thou,   once  glorious  weapon,  fare  thee 
Old  servant,  worthy  of  an  abler  master, 
Leave  now  for  ever  his  abandon'd  side, 
And,  to  revenge  him,  grace  some  nobler  arm. 
My  son ! 

Enter  CARLOS. 
Oh,  Carlos  !  canst  thou  bear  dishonour  ? 

Car.  What  villain  dares  occasion,  Sir,  the 

question  ? 
Give  me  his  name  ;  the  proof  shall  answer  him. 

Alv.  Oh,  just  reproach  !  Oh,  prompt  resent 
ful  fire  ! 

My  blood  rekindles  at  thy  manly  flame, 
And  glads  my  labouring  heart  with  youth's 

return. 

Up,  up,  my  son — I  cannot  speak  my  shame — • 
Revenge,  revenge  me ! 

Car.  Oh,  my  rage  !— Of  what? 

Alv.  Of  an  indignity  so  vile,  my  heart 
Redoubles  all  its  torture  to  repeat  it. 
A  blow,  a  blow,  my  boy ! 

Car.  Distraction  !  fury ! 

Alv.  In  vain,  alas  !  this  feeble  arm  assail'd, 
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With  mortal  vengeance,  the  aggressor's  heart  ; 
He  dallied  with  my  age,  o'erborne,  insulted, 
Therefore  to  thy  young  arm,  for  sure  revenge, 
My  soul's  distress  commits   my  sword    and 

cause  : 

Pursue  him,  Carlos,  to  the  world's  last  bounds, 
And  from  his  heart  tear  back  our  bleeding  ho 
nour. 
Nay,  to  inflame  thee  more,  thou'lt  find  his 

brow  [ess : 

Cover'd  with  laurels,  and  far-famed  his  prow- 
Oh,  I  have  seen  him,  dreadful  in  the  field, 
Cut  through  whole  squadrons  his  destructive 

way,  [foe ! 

And  snatch  the  gore-died  standard  from  the 

Car.  Oh,  rack  not  with  his  fame  my  tortured 

heart, 

That  burns  to  know  him,  and  eclipse  his  glory  ! 
Alv.  Though  I  foresee  'twill  strike  thy  soul 

to  hear  it  ; 

Yet  since  our  gasping  honour  calls  for  thy 
Relief— Oh,  Carlos  !— 'tis  Ximena's  father— 
Car.  Ha ! 

Alv.  Pause  not  for  a  reply — I  know  thy  love, 
1  know  the  tender  obligations  of  thy  heart, 
And  even  lend  a  sigh  to  thy  distress. 
I  grant  Ximena  dearer  than  thy  life  ;       [both. 
But  wounded  honour  must  surmount    them 
1  need  not  urge  thee  more  ;  thou  know'st  my 

wrong ;  [geance  ; 

'Tis  in  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  hand  the  ven- 
Blood  only  is  the  balm  for  grief  like  mine, 
Which,  till  obtain'd,  1  will  in  darkness  mourn, 
Nor  lift  my  eyes  to  light,  till'thy  return. 
But  haste,  o'ertake  this  blaster  of  my  name, 
Fly  swift  to  vengeance,   and  bring  back   my 

fame.  [Exit. 

Car.  Relentless  Heaven  !  is  all  thy  thunder 

gone  ? 

Not  one  bolt  left  to  finish  my  despair ! 
Lie  still,  my  heart,    and  close    this   deadly 

wound  ; 

Stir  not  to  thought,  for  motion  is  thy  ruin. 
But  see,  the  frighted  poor  Ximena  comes,       .. 
And  with  her  tremblings  strikes  thee  cold  as' 
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death. 

My  helpless    father    too,  _    

Begs  his  dismission  to  his  grave  with  honour. 
Ximena  weeps  ;  heart-pierced  Alvarez  groans ; 
Rage  lifts  my  sword,  and  love  arrests  my  arm  : 
Oh,  double  torture  of  distracting  \vo  ! 
Is  there  no  mean  betwixt  these  sharp  ex 
tremes? 

Must  honour  perish,  if  I  spare  my  love  ? 
Oh,  ignominious  pity  !  shameful  softness  ! 
Must  I,  to  right  Alvarez,  kill  Ximena  ? 
Oh,   cruel  vengeance !     Oh,  heart-wounding 

honour  ? 

Shall  I  forsake  her  in  her  soul's  extremes, 
Depress  the  virtue  cf  her  filial  tears, 
And  bury  in  a  tomb  our  nuptial  joy  ? 
Shall  that  just  honour  that  subdued  her  heart, 
Now  build  its  fame  relentless  on  her  sorrows. 
Instruct  me,  Heaven,  that  gav'st  me  this  dis 
tress, 

To  choose,  and  bear  me  worthy  of  my  being  ! 
Oh,  Love,  forgive  me,  if  my  hurried  soul 
Should  act  with  error  in  this  storm  of  fortune  ; 
For  Heaven  can  tell  what  pangs  I  feel  to  save 
thee !  [call ! 

But  hark  !    the  shrieks  of  drowning  honour 
'Tis  sinking,  gasping,  while  I  stand  in  pause  ; 
Plunge  in,  my  heart,  and  save  it  from  the  bil 
lows. 

It  will  be  so— the  blow's  too  sharp  a  pain, 
And  vengeance  has  at  least  this  just  excuse, 
That  even  Ximena  blushes  while  I  bear  it : 


Her  generous  heart,  that  was  by  houour  won, 
Must,  when  that  honour's  stain'd,  abjure  my 

Oh   peace  of  mind ,  farewell !  Revenge,  I  come, 
And  raise  thy  altar  on  a  mournful  tomb  ! 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE   I. 

Enter  GARCIA  and  GORMAZ. 

Gor.  The  king  is  master  of  his  will  and  me  ; 

But  be  it  as  it  may — what's  done's  irrevocable. 

Gar.  My  Lord,  you  ill  receive,  this  mark  of 

favour, 

And  while  thus  obstinate,  inflame  your  fault. 
When  sovereign  power  descends  to  ask  of  sub 
jects 

The  due  submission  which  its  will  may  force 
Your  danger's    greater   from    such  slighted 

mildness, 

Than  should  you  disobey  its  full  commands. 
Gor.  The  consequence,  perhaps,  may  prove 

it  so. 
Gar.  Have  you  no  fear  of  what  his  frown 

may  do  ? 
Gor.  Has  he  no  fear  of  what  my  wrongs  mav 

do? 

Men  of  my  rank  are  not  in  hours  undone ; 
When  I  am  crush'd,  I   fall  with  vengeance 

round  me. 

Gar.  The  rash  indignity  you've  done  Alvarez. 
Without  some  proof  of  wrong,  bears  no  excuse. 
Gor.  I  am  myself  the  judge  of  what  I  feel ; 
I  feel  him  false,  and,  feeling,  must  resent. 

Gar.  Shall  it  be  deem'd  a  falsehood  to  accept 
A  dignity  by  royal  hands  conferr'd  ? 
Gor.  He  should  have  waived  it;  first  con 
sulted  me. 

He  might  have  held  me  still  his  friend  sincere, 
Have  shared  my  fortunes,  as  a  friend  entreat 
ing  ; 

But  basely  thus  to  out  me  of  my  right, 
By  treacherous  acts  to  do  me  private  wrong, 
Is  what   I  never  can  forgive,  and  have  re 
sented. 

Gar.  But  in  this  violence  you  offend  the  king. 
The  sanction  of  whose  choice  claim'd  more  re 
gard. 
Gor.  Why  am  I  fretted  with  these  chains  of 

honour, 

Less  free  than  others  in  my  just  resentments  ; 
Who,  unprovoked  myself,  do  no  man  wrong, 
But  injured,  am  as  storms  implacable  ? 
Gar.  My  Lord,  this  stubborn  temper  will 

undo  you. 

Gor.  Then,  Sir,  Alvarez,  will  be  satisfied. 
Gar.  Be  yet  persuaded,  and  compose  this 

broil. 
Gor.  My  resolution's  fix'd ;  let's  waive  the 

subject. 

Gar.  Will  you  refuse  all  terms  of  reparation  ? 
Gor.  All,  all,  that  are  not  from  my  honour 

due  ! 
Gar.  Dare  you  not  trust  that  honour  with 

the  king  ? 
Gor.  My  life's  my  king's,  my  honour  is  my 

own. 
Gar.  What's  then,  in  short,  your  answer  ? 

For  the  king 
Expects  it  on  my  first  return. 

Gor.  'Tis  this, 

That  I  dare  die,  but  cannot  bow  to  shame. 
Gar.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave. 
Gcr.  Don  Garcia's  servant.      [Exit  GARCIA. 
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Who  fears  not  death,  smiles  at  the  frowns  of 
power. 

Enter  CARLOS. 

Car.  My  lord,  your  leave  to  talk  with  you. 

Gor.  Be  free. 
I  did  expect  you  on  this  late  occasion. 

Car.  I  m  glad  to  find  you  do  my  honour  right ; 
And  hope  you'll  not  refuse  it  wrong'd  Alvarez. 

Gor.  He  had  a  sword  to  right  himself. 

Car.  That  sword  is  here. 

Gor.  "fis  well ;  the  place— and  Jet  our  time 
be  short. 

Cur.   One  moment's  respite,  for  Ximena's 

sake  : 
She  has  not  wrong'd  me,  and  my  heart  would 

spare  her : 

We  both,  without  a  stain  to  either's  honour, 
May  pity  her  distress,  and  pause  to  save  her  : 
Nor  need  1  blush  that  I  suspend  my  cause, 
Since  with  its  vengeance  her  sure  woes  are 

blended. 

Not  for  myself,  but  for  her  tender  sake, 
I  bend  me  to  the  earth  and  beg  for  mercy. 
Let  not  her  virtues  suffer  for  her  love  ; 
Oh,  lay  not  on  her  innocence  the  grief 
Of  a  mourn'd  father's  or  a  lover's  blood  ! 
Oh,  spare  her  sighs,  prevent  her  streaming 

ears; 

Stop  this  effusion  of  my  bleeding  honour, 
And  heal,  if  possible,  its  wounds  with  peace  i 

Gor.  What  you  have  offer'd  for  Ximena's 

sake, 

Will,  in  her  gratitude  be  full  repaid  ; 
A  nd  for  the  peace  you  ask,  that's  yours  to  give. 
Submission  'tis  in  vain  to  hope  ;  for  know, 
1  have  this  hour  refused  it  to  the  king. 
Thy  father's  arts  betray  d  my  friendship's  faith  ; 
I  felt  the  wrong,  and,  as  I  ought,  revenged  it. 
We  re  now  on  equal  terms  :  but  if  his  cause 
So  deep  is  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  resolv'st, 
With  fruitless  vengeance,  to  provoke  my  rage 
Then  thpu,  not  I,  art  author  of  thy  ruin. 

Car.  Support  me  now,  Ximena,  guard  my 

heart, 

And  bar  this  pressing  provocation's  entrance. 
„  [Aside, 

iiave  1,  my  lord,  in  person  wrong'd  you  ? 

Gor.  No. 

Car.  Why  then  these  fatal  cruelties  to  me, 
That  I  must  lose,  or  wrong  Ximena's  love? 
Tor  she  must  scorn  me,  should  1  bear  my 

shame ; 
Or  fly  me,  though  my  honour  should  revenge  it. 

Gor.  Place  that  to  thy  misfortune,  not  to  me. 

Car.  Not  to  you  ! 

Am  I  not  forced  by  wrongs  I  blush  to  name, 
Jo  prosecute  this  fatal  reparation, 
VV  inch,  had  you  temper  or  a  feeling  here, 
Had  you  the  spirit  to  confess  your  error 
Your  heart's  confusion  had  subdued  Alvarez, 
And  thrown  you  at  his  injured  feet  for  pardon. 

Gor.  If  thou  com'st  here  to  talk  me  from  my 

sense, 

Or  think'st  with  words  t'  extenuate  his  guilt 
Ihou  offer'st  to  the  winds  thy  forceless  plea. 
I  will  not  bear  the  mention  of  his  truth  ; 
His  falsehood's  here,  'tis  rooted  in  my  heart, 
And  justifies  a  worse  revenge  than  I  have  taken. 

Car.  Oh,  patience,  Heaven  !     Oh,  tortured 

rage !     Not  speak 

The  pious  pangs  of  my  torn  soul  insulted  ! 
Have  I  for  this  bow'd  down  my  humble  knee, 
J  o  swell  thy  triumph  o'er  my  father's  wrongs, 
And  hear  him  tainted  with  a  traitor's  practice? 
Oh,  give  me  back  that  vile  submissive  shame, 


That  I  may  meet  thee  with  retorted  scorn, 
And   right  my  honour   with   untainted   ven 
geance  !  [love ; 

Yet  no withhold  it,   take  it  to  acquit  my 

That  sacrifice  was  to  Ximena  due  ; 

Her  helpless  sufferings  claim'd  that  pang  ;  and 

since 

I  cannot  bring  dishonour  to  her  arms, 
Thus  my  rack'd  heart    pours  forth   its  last 

adieus, 

And  makes  libation  of  its  bleeding  peace  : 
Farewell     ear,  injured  softness, — follow  me. 
Gor.   Lead  on yet  hold — should  we  to 
gether  forth, 

Tt  may  create  suspicion,  and  prevent  us. 
Propose  the  place;   I'll  take  some  different 

circle. 
Car.  Behind  the  ramparts,  near  the  Western 

Gate. 

Gor.  Expect  me  on  the  instant. 
Car.  Poor  Ximena  !  [Exit. 

Gor.  Deep  as  resentment  lodges  in  my  heart, 
It  feels  some  pity  there  for  Carlos'  passion — 

It  shall  be  so his  brave  resentment's  just; 

[Writes  in  tablets. 

And  hard  his  fate  both  ways- This  legacy 

Shall  write  my  honour  and  my  enemy. 

[Exit. 

Enter  BELZARA  and  XIMENA. 

Bel.    Look  up,  Ximena,  and  suppress  thy 

fears ; 

What  though  a  transient  cloud  o'ercastthy  joy, 
Shall  we  conclude  from  thence  a  wreck  must 

follow  ? 
Xim.   Can   I  resist  the  fears  that  reason 

forms  ? 

Have  I  not  cause  to  tremble  in  the  storm, 
While  horror,  ruin,  and  despair's  in  view  ? 
Can  I  support  the  good  Alvarez'  shame, 
Whose  generous  heart  took  pity  on  our  love. 
And  not  let  fall  a  grateful  tear  to  mourn  it? 
Can  I  behold  fierce  Carlos,  stung  with  his  dis 
grace,  [arms, 
Breaking,  like  fire,  from  these  weak-holding 
And  not  sink  down  with  terror  at  his  rage  ? 
Must  1  not  tremble  for  the  blood  may  follow  ? 
If  by  his  arm  my  hapless  father  falls, 
Am  f  not  forced  with  rigour  to  revenge  him  ? 
If  Carlos  by  my  father's  sword  should  bleed, 
Am  I  cot  bound  with  double  grief  to  mourn 

him? 

One  gave  me  life,  shall  I  not  revere  him  ? 
The  other  is  my  life,  can  I  survive  him  ? 
Bel.    Her  griefs  have  something  of  such 

mournful  force, 

That,  though  not  equal  to  my  own,  I  feel  them. 

[Aside. 
Xim.  Carlos,  you  see  tocr,  shuns  ray  sight ; 

no  news, 

No  tidings  yet  arrive,  though  I  have  s»>nt 
My  swiftest  fears  a  thousand  ways  to  find  him. 
Who  can  support  these  terrors  of  suspense  ? 
Bel.  Be  not  thus  torn  with  wild,  uncertain 

fears ; 

Carlos  may  yet  arrive,  and  save  your  peace  : 
He  is  too  much  a  lover  to  resist 
The  tender  pleadings  of  Ximena's  sorrow  ; 
One  word,  one  sigh  from  yon  arrests  his  arm, 
And  makes  the  tempest  of  his  rage  subside. 
Xim.  And  say  that  I  could  conquer  him  with 

tears, 

And  terrors  could  subdue  his  piteous  heart, 
To  yield  his  honour  and  its  cause  to  love, 
What  will  the  world  not  s?y  of  his  compliance  ? 
Can  I  be  happy  in  his  fame's  disgrace  ? 
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Can  love  subsist  on  shame,  that  sprung  from  \ 

honour  ? 

Shall  I  reduce  him  to  such  hard  contempt, 
And  raise  on  infamy  our  nuptial  joy  ? 
Ah,  no  !  no  means  are  left  for  my  relief: 
Let  him  resist,  or  yield  to  my  distress, 
Or  shame,  or  sorrow's  sure  to  meet  me. 

Bel.  Ximena  has,  I  see,  a  soul  refined, 
Too  great,  too  just,  too  noble  to  be  happy : 
True  virtue  must  despair  from  this  vile  world 
To  crown  its  days  with  unalloy'd  reward. 
Hut  see,  your  servant  is  return  d — Good  news, 
Kind  Heaven  ! 

Enter  a  PAGE. 


Xim.  Speak  quickly,  hast  thou  seen  Don 
Carlos  ? 

Page-  Madam,  where  your  commands  direct 
ed  me,  [him. 


I've  made  the  strictest   search  in  vain  to  find 

Xim.  Now,  now,  Belzara,  where's  that  hope 
thou  gav'st  me  ? 

Bel.  Nor  hast  thou  gain'd  no  knowledge  of 

his  steps? 
Has  no  one  seen  him  pass,  or  heard  of  him  ? 

Page.  As  I  retura'd,  the  sentinel  that  guards 
The  gate  informed  me,  that  he  saw  him  scarce 
Ten  minutes  hence  pass  in  disorder'd  haste 
From  out  this  very  house  alone. 

Bel.  Alone  ! 

Page.  'Alone!     and    after    soon  my  lord, 

wrapp'd  in 
His  cloak,  without  a  servant,  follow'd  him. 

Xim.  Oh,  Heaven  ! 

Bell.  No  servant,  said'st  thou  ? 

Page.  None  ;  and  as 

My  lord  came  forth,  the  soldier  standing  to 
His  arms,  he  sign'd  forbiddance,  and  replied, 
Be  sure  you  saw  rne  not. 

Xim.  Then  ruin's  sure  ; 

They  are  engaged,  and  fatal  blood  must  follow. 
Excuse,  my  dear,  this  hurry  of  my  fate  ; 
One  moment  lost  may  prove  an  age  too  late. 

[Exit. 

Bel.  Howe'er  my  own  afflictions  press  my 

heart, 

1  bear  a  part  in  poor  Ximena's  grief; 
Though  e'en  the  worst  that   can   befall  her 

hopes, 

May  better  be  endured  than  what  I  feel. 
Oh,  nothing  can  destroy  he'r  lover's  truth  ! 
Carlos  may  prove  unhappy,  not  inconstant ; 
Whate'er  disasters  may  obstruct  her  joy, 
The  comfort  of  his  truth  is  sure  to  find  her ; 
That  thought  even  pains  of  parting  may  re 
move, 

Or  fill  up  all  the  space  of  absence  with  delight. 
But  1,  alas !  am  left  to  my  despair  alone, 
Confined  to  sigh  in  solitude  my  woes, 
Or  hide  with  anguish  what  I  blush  to  bear. 
In  vain  the  woman's  pride  resents  my  wrongs, 
Unconquer'd  love  maintains  his  empire  still, 
And  with  new  force  insults  my  heart's  resist- 


Enter  ALONZO,  hastily. 

Alon.  Your  pardon,  Madam— Have  you  seen 

Lord  Gormaz  ? 

I  come  to  warn  him  that  he  stir  not  hence  ; 
The  guards  are  order'd  to  attend  his  door. 

Bel.  Alas,  they  are  too  late  !  Carlos  and  he 
Are  both  gone  forth,  'tis  fear'd,  with  fatal  pur 
pose  ; 
And  poor  Ximena,  drown'd  in  tears,  has  fol- 
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Alon.  Then  'tis,  indeed,  too  late— I  -wish  my 

friend, 

:  The  rash  Don  Sanchez,  had  not  blown  this  fire. 
;  Be  not  concern'd,  Madam  ;  1  know  your  griefs, 
j  And,  as  a  friend,  have  labour'd  to  prevent 

them. 

|  You  have  not  told  Ximena  of  his  falsehood? 
Bet.  Alas,  I  durst  not !  knowing  that  her 

friendship 

Would  for  my  sake  so  coldly  treat  his  vows, 
That  'twould  but  more  provoke  him  to  insult 

me. 
Alon.   You  judge  him  right;  patience  will 

yet  recall  him  : 

'Tis  not  his  love,  but  pride,  pursues  Ximena  ; 
A  youthful  heat,  that  with  the  toil  will  tire. 
Be  comforted  ;  I'll  still  observe  his  steps, 
And  when  I  find  him  staggering,  catch  him 
back  [our. 

To  love,  and  warm  him  with  his  vows  of  hon- 


low'd  them. 


But  duty  calls  me  to  the  king Shall  I 

Attend  you,  Madam  ? 

Bel.  Sir,  I  thank  your  care. 
My  near  concern  for  poor  Ximena's  fate 
Keeps  me  impatient  here,  till  her  return. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  KING,  GARCIA,  SANCHEZ,  and  Attendants . 

King.  Since  mild  entreaties  fail,  our  power 

shall  force  him.  [offer'd, 

Could   he  suppose  his   insult  to    our  person 

His  outrage  done  within  our  palace  walls, 

Deserved    the  lenity  we've   deign'd  to  show 

him  ? 
Is  yet  Alonzo  with  our  orders  gone  ? 

Gar.  He  is,  my  lord,  but  not  return'd. 

San.  Dread  Sir, 

For  what  the  count  has  offer'd  to  Alvarez 
I  dare  not  plead  excuse  ;  but  as  his  friend, 
Would  beg  your  royal  leave  to  mitigate 
His  seeming  disobedience  to  your  pleasure, 
Restraint,  however  just,  opposed  against 
The  tide  of  passion,  makes  the  current  fiercer, 
Which,  of  itself,  in  time  hadebb'd  to  reason  ; 
Your  will  surprised  him  in  his  heart's  emotion, 
Ere  thought  had  leisure  to  compose  his  mind  ; 
Great  souls  are  jealous  of  their  honour's  shame, 
And  bend  reluctant  to  ecjpin'd  submission  : 
Had  your  commands  obliged  him  to  repair 
Alvarez'  wrongs  with  hazards  in  your  service, 
Were  it  to  face  the  double-number'd  foe, 
To  pass  the  rapid  stream  through  showers  of 
fire,  [breach, 

To  force  the  trenchment,  or  to  storm  the 
I'll  answer  he'd  embrace  with  joy  the  charge, 
And  march  intrepid  in  commands  of  honour. 

King.  We  doubt  not  of  his  daring  in  the 

field; 

But  he  mistakes,  if  he  concludes  from  thence, 
That  to  per&ist  in  wrong  is  height  of  spirit, 
Or  to  have  acted  wrong  is  always  base  : 
Perfection's  not  the  attribute  of  man,       [him  ; 
Nor  therefore  can   a  fault  confess'd  degrade 
The  lowest  minds  have  spirits  to  offend, 
But  few  can  reach  the  courage  to  confess  it. 
Submitting  to  our  will,  the  count  had  lost 
No  fame,  nor  can  we  pardon  his  refusal. 
What  you  have  said,  Don  Sanchez,  speaks  the 

friend  ; 

What  we  resolve,  'tis  fit  should  speak  the  king  : 
We  both  have  said  enough — The  public  now 
Requires  our  thought.     We  are  inform'd  ten 

sail 

Of  warlike  vessels,  mann'd  with  our  old  foes, 
The  Moors,  were  late  discover'd  oft'  our  coast, 


j  And  steering  to  the  river's  mouth  their  course 
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Gar.  The  lives,  Sir,  they  have  lost  in  like  at 
tempts 

Must  make  them  cautious  to  repeat  the  danger ; 
This  is  no  time  to  fear  them. 

King.  Nor  contemn; 
Too  full  security  has  oft  been  fatal. 
Consider  with  what  ease  the  flood,  at  night, 
May  bring  them  down  t'  insult  our  capital. 
Let  at  the  port,  and  on  the  walls,  our  guards 
Be  doubled  ;  till  the  morn  that  force  may  serve. 
Gormaz  has  timed  it  ill  to  be  in  fault, 
When  his  immediate  presence  is  required. 

Gar.  My  liege,  Alonzo  is  returned. 

Enter  ALONZO. 

King.  Tis  well 

Have  you  obeyed  us  ?    Is  the  count  confined  ? 

Alon.  Your  orders,  Sir,  arrived  unhappily 
Too  late  ;  the  count,  with  Carlos,  was  before 
Gone  forth,  to  end  their  fatal  difference  : 
As  I  came  back,  I  met  the  gathering  crowd 
In  fright,  and  hurrying  to  the  western  gate 
To  see,  as  they  reported,  in  the  field, 
The  body  of  some  murder'd  nobleman. 
Struck  with  my  fears,  I  hasted  to  the  place, 
Where,  to  my  sense's  horror,  when  arrived, 
I  found  them  true,  and  Gormaz  just  expired  ; 
While  fair  Ximena,  to  adorn  the  wo, . 
Bathed  his  pale  breathless  body  with  her  tears, 
Calling  with  cries  for  justice  on  his  head, 
Whose  rueful  hand  had  done  the  barbarous 

deed. 

The  pitying  crowd  took  part  in  her  distress, 
And  join'd  her  moving  plaints  for  due  revenge  ; 
While  some,  in  kinder  feeling  of  her  griefs, 
Removed  the  mournful  object  from  her  eyes, 
And  to  the  neighbouring  convent  bore   the 

body, 

Which,  when  committed  to  the  Abbot's  care, 
I  left  the  pressing  throng  to  tell  the  news. 

King.  Ximena's  griefs  are  followed  with  our 

own  ; 

For  though,  in  some  degree,  the  haughty  count 
Drew  on  himself  the  son's  too  just  revenge, 
We  cannot  lose,  without  a  deep  concern, 
So  true  a  subject,  and  so  brave  a  soldier: 
However  pity  may  for  Carlos  plead, 
Death  ends  his  failings,  and  demands  our  grief. 

Alon.  Sir,  here,  in  the  tablets  of  th'  unhappy 

count,  [found. 

In  his  own  hand,  these  written  lines  were 

King.  [Reads.]  "  Alvarez  wrong' d  me  in  my 

master's  favour  ; 

Carlos  is  brave,  and  has  deserved  Ximena." 
Strange,  generous  spirit !  now  we  pity  thee. 

Alon.  Behold,  Sir,  where  the  lost 'Ximena 


XIMENA, 


[ACT  III. 


comes, 


[justice. 


O'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow,  to  demand  your 
Enter  XIMENA. 

Xim.  Oh,  sacred  Sir,  forgive  my  grief's  in 
trusion  ! 

Behold  a  helpless  orphan  at  your  feet, 
Who  for  a  father's  blood  implores  your  justice. 


Enter  ALVAREZ,  hastily. 


Alv. 


Oh,   turn,  dread,  royal  master,  turn 
your  eyes, 

See  on  the  earth  your  faithful  soldier  pit>&trate, 
Whose  honour's  just  revenge  entreats   your 

mercy  ! 
Xim.  Oh,  godlike  monarch  hear  my  louder 

cries  ! 
Alv.  Oh,  be  not  to  the  old  and  helpless  deaf! 


Xim.  Revenge  yourself,  your  violated  laws. 
Alv.  Support  nonviolence  in  rude  aggressors 
Xim.  Be  greatly  good,  and  do  the  injured 

justice. 
Alv.  Be  greater  still,  and  show  the  valiant 

mercy. 

Xim.  Oh,   Sir,  your  crown's  support  and 

guard  is  gone  !  [ther — 

The  impious  Carlos'  sword  has  kill'd  my  fa- 

Alv.    And,   like  a  pious  son,  avenged  his 

own. 

King.  Rise,  fair  Xirnena,  and  Alvarez  rise  ! 

With  equal  sorrow  we  receive  your  plaints  ; 

Both  shall  be  heard  apart — Proceed,  Ximena; 

Alvarez,  in  your  place  you  speak  ;  be  patient. 

Xim.  What  can  I  say  ?    But  miseries  like 

mine  [cause. 

May  plead,  with  plainest  truths,  their  piteous 

Is  he  not  dead  ?    Is  not  my  father  kill'a  ? 

Have  not  these  eyes  beheld  his  ghastly  wound, 

And  mix'd  with  fruitless  tears  his  streaming 

blood  ? 

That  blood,  which  in  his  royal  master's  cause 
So  oft  has  sprung  him  through  your  foes  victo 
rious  ; 

That  blood,  which  all  the  raging  swords  of  war 
Could  never  reach,  a  young,  presumptuous 

arm 

Has  dared,  within  your  view,  to  sacrifice  ! 
These  eyes  beheld  it  stream — Excuse  my  grief ; 
My  tears  will  better  than  my  words  explain 

me. 
King.  Take  heart,  Ximena  ;  we're  inclined 

to  hear  thee. 

Xim.  Oh,  shall  a  life  so  faithful  to  the  king 
Fall  unrevenged,  and  stain  his  glory  ? 
Shall  merit  so  important  to  the  state 
Be  left  exposed  to  sacrilegious  rage, 
And  fall  the  sacrifice  of  private  passion  ? 
Alvarez  says  his  honour  was  insulted  ; 
Yet,  be  it  so,  was  there  no  king  to  right  it  ? 
Who  better  could  protect  it  than  the  donor  ? 
Shall  Carlos  wrest  the  sceptre  from  your  hand, 
And  point  the  sword  of  justice  whom  to  pun 
ish  ? 

Oh,  if  such  outrage  may  escape  vuth  pardon, 
VVhose  life's  secure  from  his  self-judging  rage  ? 
i  Oh,  where's  protection  if  Ximena's  tears, 
And  tender  passion  could  not  save  her  father  ? 
King.  Alvarez,  answer  her. 
Alv.  My  heart's  too  full : 
Divided,  torn,  distracted  with  its  griefs, 
How  can  I  plead  poor  Carlos'  cause,  when  I 
Am  touch'd  with  pity  of  Ximena's  wo  ? 
Her  suffering  piety  has  caught  my  soul, 
And  only  leaves  me  sorrow  to  defend  me  : 
Ximena  has  a  grief  I  cannot  disallow, 
Nor  dare  I  hope  for  pardon,  but  your  pity , 
Carlos,  even  yet,  may  merit  some  cumpassion  ; 
Perhaps  I'm  partial  to  his  piety, 
And  see  his  deeds  with  a  fond  father's  eye  ; 
But  that  I  still  must  leave  to  royal  mercy. 
Oh,  Sir,  imagine  what  the  brave  endure, 
When  the  chaste  front  of  honour  is  insulted, 
Her  fame  abused,  and  ravish'd  by  a  blow  ! 
Oh,  piercing,  piercing  must  the  torture  be, 
If  soft  Ximena  wanted  power  t'  appease  it ! 
Pardon  this  weakness  of  o'erflowing  nature  ; 
I  cannot  see  such  filial  virtue  perish, 
And  not  let  fall  a  tear  to  mourn  its  hardship. 
Xim.  Oh,  my  divided  heart !     Oh,  poor  Al 
varez  f  [Aside. 
King.    Compose  thy   griefs,  my   good   old 

friend  ;  we  feel  them. 
Alv.  If  Gormaz'  blood  must  be  with  blood 

revenged, 
Oh,  do  not,  sacred  Sir,  misplace  your  justice  ! 
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Mine  was  the  guilt,  and  be  on  me  the  vengeance : 
Carlos  but  acted  what  my  sufferings  prompted ; 
The  fatal  sword  was  not  his  own,  but  mine  ; 
I  gave  it,  with  my  wrongs,  into  his  hand, 
"Which  had  been  innocent  had  mine  been  able. 
On  me  your  vengeance  will  be  just  and  mild  ; 
My  days,  alas  !  are  drawing  to  their  end, 
But  Carlos  spared  may  yet  live  long  to  serve 

you. 

Preserve  my  son,  and  1  embrace  my  fate  ; 
Since  he  has  saved  my  honour  from  the  grave, 
Oh,  lay  me  gently  there  to  rest  for  ever  ! 
King.  Your  mutual  plaints  require  our  ten- 

derest  thought : 

Our  council  shall  be  summon'd  to  assist  us — 
Look  up,  my  fair,  and  ealm  thy  sorrows  ; 
Thy  king  is  now  thy  father,  and  will  right 

thee. 

Alvarez,  on  his  word,  has  liberty  ; 
Be  Carlos  found  to  answer  to  his  charge. 
Sanchez,  wait  you  Ximena  to  her  rest, 
Whom,   on  the  morrow's  noon,  we  full  will 

answer. 

Hard  is  the  task  of  justice,  where  distress 
Excites  our  mercy,  yet  demands  redress. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1. — XIMENA'S  Apartment. 
BELZARA  alone. 

Bel.  Sure  some  ill-boding  planet  must  pre- 
Malignant  to  the  peace  of  tender  lovers  !  [side, 
Undone  X«imena  '.     Oh,  relentless  honour, 
That  first  subdued  thy  generous  heart,  then 

raised 

Thy  lover's  fatal  arm  to  pierce  it  through 
Thy  father's  life,  and  make  thy  virtue  wretch- 
The  hapless  Carlos,  too,  is  lost  for  ever  !     [ed  ! 
Condemned  to  fly  an  exile  from  her  sight, 
In  whom  he  only  lives  ! Oh,  Heaven!  he's 

here ! 
His  miseries  have  made  him  desperate. 

Enter  CARLOS. 

Carlos,  what  wild  distraction  has  possess'd 

thee, 

That  thus  thou  seek'st  thy  safety  in  thy  ruin  ? 
Is  this  a  place  to  hide  thy  wretched  head, 
Where  justice  anc'  Ximena's  sure  to  find  thee  ? 
Car.  I  would  not  hide  me  from  Ximena's 

sight ; 

Banish'd  from  her,  I  every  moment  die, 
Since  I  must  perish  let  her  frowns  destroy  me  ; 
Her  anger's  sharper  than  the  sword  of  justice. 
Bet.  Alas,  I  pijy  thee  !  but  would  not  have 
Thee  tempt  the  first  emotions  of  her  heart, 
While  duty  and  resentment  yet  transport  her  : 
I  wait  each  moment  her  return  from  court, 
Which  now,  be  sure,  will  be  with  friends  at 
tended. 

0  fly,  for  pity's  sake,  regard  her  fame, 
Should  you  be  seen,  what  must  the  world  con 
clude? 

Would  you  increase  her  miseries,  to  have 
Malicious  tongues  report  her  loveconceal'd 
Beneath  the  roof  her  father's  murderer. 
But  see,  she  comes  !     O,  hide  thee  but  a  mo 
ment! 

Kill  not  her  honour  too,  let  that  persuade  thee. 
[Exit  CARLOS. 

Bon  Sanchez  here  !  O,  Heavens  !  how  I  trem 
ble.  [Retires. 


Enter  DON  SANCHEZ  and  XIMENA. 

San.  This  noble  conquest,  Madam,  of  your 

love, 

To  after  ages  must  record  your  fame. 
Just  is  your  grief,  and  your  resentment  great, 
And  great  the  victim  that  should  fall  before 

it; 

But  words  are  empty  succours  to  distress : 
Therefore  command  my  actions  to  relieve  you. 
Would   you  have  sure  revenge,  employ  this 

sword, 

My  fortune  and  my  life  is  yours  to  right  you  ; 
Accept  my  service,  and  you'll  overpay  it. 
Bel.  O  faithless,  barbarous  man  !   but  I'll 

divert 

Thy  cruel  aim,  and  use  my  power  for  Carlos. 

[Aside. 

Xim.  O,  miserable  me  ! 
Bel.  Take  comfort,  Madam. 
San.  Belzara  here !  then  I  have  lost  th'  oc 
casion  ; 
Yet  I  may  urge  enough  to  give  her  pain. 

[Aside. 
Commanding  me,  you  make  your  vengeance 

sure. 

Xim.  That  were  t'  offend  the  king,  to  whom 

I  have  [it. 

Appeal'd,  and  whence  I  now  must  only  wait 

San.  1-evenge  from  justice,  Madam,  moves 

so  slow, 

That  oft  the  watchful  criminal  escapes  it. 
Appeal  to  your  resentment,  you  secure  it. 
Carlds,  you  found,  would  trust  no  other  power, 
And  'tis  but  just  you  quit  him  as  he  wrong'd 

you. 
Bel.  Alas  !  Don  Sanchez,  Madam,  feels  not 

love, 

He  little  thinks  how  Carlos  fills  your  heart ; 
What  shining  glory  in  his  crime  appears  ; 
What  pangs  it  cost  him  to  take  part  with  hon 
our ; 

That  you  must  hate  the  hand  that  could  de 
stroy  him. 

Sanchez,  to  show  the  real  friend,  would  use 
His  secret  interest  with  the  king  to  spare  him, 
For  though  youfre  bound  in  duty  to  pursue 

him, 

Yet  love,  alas  !  would  with  a  conscious  joy, 
Applaud  the  power  that  could,  unbid,  preserve 

him. 
Xim.  O,  kind  Belzara  !  how  thou  feel'stmy 

sufferings ; 

Yet  I  must  think  Don  Sanchez  means  me  well. 
San.  Confusion  !  how  her  subtle  tongue  has 

foil'd  me [A side. 

Madam,  some  other  time  I'll  beg  your  leave 
To  wait  your  service,  and  approve  my  friend 
ship. 

Xim.  Oh,  every  friend  but  Carlos  is  at  hand 
To  help  me  !     Grief,  Sir,  is  unfit  to  thank  you. 
San.  Oh !   if  such  beauties  'midst  her  sor 
rows  shine, 

What  darting  charms  must  point  her  smiling 
eyes.  [Exit. 

Xim.  At  length  I'm  free,  at  liberty  to  think, 
And  give  my  miseries  a  loose  of  sorrow. 
O,  Belzara  !  Carlos  has  kill'd  my  father ! 
Weep,  weep,  my  eyes,  pour  down  your  baleful 

showers, 

He  that  in  grief  should  be  my  heart's  support, 
Has  wrought  my  sorrows,  and  must  fall  their 
victim.  [me  ? 

When  Carlos  is  destroy'^,  what  comfort's  left 
Spite  of  my  wrongs,  he  still  inhabits  here  : 
O,  still  hia  fatal  virtues  plead  his  cause  ; 
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His  filial  honour  charms  my  woman's  heart, 
And  there,  even  yet,  he  combats  with  jny  fa 
ther. 
Bel.    Restrain  these  headstrong  sallies  of 

your  heart, 

And  try  with  slumbers  to  compose  your  spirits. 
Xim.  Oh  !  where's  repose  for  misery  like 
mine  ?  [tion ! 

How  grievous,  Heaven  !  how  bitter  is  my  por- 
O,  shall  a  parent's  blood  cry  unrevenged  ? 
Shall  impious  love  suborn  my  heart  to  pay 
His  ashes  but  unprofitable  tears, 
And  bury  in  my  shame  the  great  regards  of] 

duty  ? 
Bel.  Alas  !    that  duty  is  discharged ;   you 

have 

Appeal'd  to  justice,  and  should  wait  its  course. 
Nor  are  you  bound  with  rigour  to  enforce  it ; 
His  hard  misfortunes  may  deserve  compassion. 
Xim.  Oh !  that  they  do  deserve,  it  is  my  grief. 
Could  I  withdraw  my  pity  from  his  cause, 
Were  falsehood,  pride,  or  insolence  his  crime, 
My  just  revenge,  without  a  pang,  should  reach 

him. 

But  as  he  is  supported  with  excuse, 
Defended  by  the  cries  of  bleeding  honour, 
Whose  cruel  laws  none  but  the  great  obey  ; 
My  hopeless  heart  is  tortured  with  extremes, 
It  mourns  in  vengeance,  and  at  mercy  shud 
ders. 

Bel.  O,  what  will  be  at  last  the  dire  resolve 
Of  your  afflicted  soul  ? 

Xim.  There  is  but  one 

Can  end  my  sorrows,  and  preserve  my  fame  ; 
The  sole  resource  my  miseries  can  have 
Is  to  pursue,  destroy  ;  then  meet  him  in  the 
grave.  [Going. 

CARLOS  meets  her. 

Amazement  !    horror  !    have   my  eyes  their 

sense  ? 

Or  do  my  raving  griefs  create  this  phantom  ? 
Support  me  !  help  me  !  hide  me  from  the  vision  ! 
For  'tis  not  Carlos  come  to  brave  my  sorrows. 
[CARLOS  kneels. 

Bel.  O  turn  your  eye  in  pity  of  his  griefs, 
Resign 'd,  and  prostrate  at  your  feet  for  mercy. 
Xim.  What  will  my  woes  do  with  me  ? 
Bel.  Now  ! 
Now,  conquering  love,  shoot  all  thy  darts  to 

save  him  ;  [brow  ; 

Now  snatch  the  palm    from  cruel  honour's 
Maintain  thy  empire,  and  relieve  the  wretched  : 
O,  hang  upon  his  tongue  thy  thrilling  charms, 
To  hold  her  heart,  and  kill  the  hopes  of  San 
chez.  I  Exit. 
Car.  O,  pierce  not  thus  with  thy  offended 'eyes. 
The  wretched  heart  that  of  itself  is  breaking. 
Xim.  Can  I  be  wounded,  and  not  shrink  with 

pain? 

Can  I  support  with  temper,  him  that  shed 
My  father's  blood,  triumphant  in  my  ruin  ! 
O,  Carlos  !  Carlos  !  was  thy  heart  of  stone  ? 
Was  nothing  due  to  poor  Ximena's  peace  ? 
Oh  !  'twas  not  thus  I  felt  new  pains  for  thee, 
When,  at  my  feet,  thy  sighs  of  love  were  pitied, 
And  all  hereditary  hate  forgotten  ! 
I  hough  bound  in  filial  honour  to  insult 
Ihy  flame,  1  broke  through  all  to  crown  thy 

vows, 

And  bore  the  censure  of  my  race  to  save  thee  • 
And  am  I  thus  requited  ?  Left  forlorn  ! 
1  he  tender  passion  of  my  heart  despised  ! 

not    my  terrors  move  one  spark   of 

mercy  ? 


No  mild  abatement  of  thy  stern  revenge  ? 
T'  excuse  thy  crime,  or  justify  my  love  ? 

Car.  O,  hear  me  but  a  moment. 

Xim.  O,  my  heart ! 

Car.  One  mournful  word  ! 

Xim.  Ah !  leave,  me  to  despair  ! 

Car.  One  dying  last  adieu,  then  wreak  thy 

vengeance : 
Behold  the  sword  that  has  undone  thee. 

Xim.  Ah  !  stain'd  with  uiy  father's  blood  !  O, 
rueful  object! 

Car.  O,  Ximena ! 

Xim.  Take  hence  that  horrid  steel, 
That,  while  I  bear  thy  sight,  arraigns  my  vir 
tue. 

Car.  Endure  it  rather  to  support  resentment, 

T'  inflame  thy  vengeance,  and  to  pierce  thy 

victim  :  [me. 

I  am  more  wretched  than  thy  rage  can  wish 

Xim.  O,  cruel  Carlos  !  in  one  day  thou  hast 

kill'd 
The  father  with  thy  sword,  the  daughter  with 

Thy  sight O,  yet  remove  that  fatal  object  ; 

I  cannot  bear  the  glare  of  its  reproach  ; 

If  thou  wouldst  have  me  hear  thee,  hide  the 

cause 
That  wounds  reflection  t(f  our  mutual  ruin. 

Car.  Thug  I  obey — but  how  shall  1  proceed  ? 
What  words  can  help  me  to  deserve  thy  hear 
ing? 

How  can  1  plead  my  wounded  honour's  cause, 
Where  injured  love  arid  duty  are  my  judges  ? 
Or  how  shall  I  repent  me  of  a  crime, 
Which,  uncommitted,  had  deserved  thy  scorn  ? 
Yet  think  not,  O,  I  conjure  thee,  think  not, 
But  that  I  bore  a  thousand  racks  of  love, 
While  my  conflicting  honour  press'd  for  ven 
geance. 

O,  I  endured,  submitted  even  to  shame, 
Begg'd  as  for  life,  for  peaceful  reparation  ! 
But  all  in  vain  ;  like  water  sprinkled  on 
A  fire,  those  drops  but  made  him  burn  the  more 
And  only  added  to  thy  father's  fierceness. 
Reduced,  at  last,  to  these  extremes  of  torture, 
That  I  must  be,  or  infamous,  or  wretched, 
I  saved  my  honour,  and  resign'd  to  ruin. 
Nor  think,  Ximena,  honour  had  prevail'd, 
But  that  thy  nobler  soul  opposed  thy  charms, 
And  told  my  heart,  none  but  the  brave  deserved 

thee. 

Now  having  thus  discharged  my  honour's  debt, 
And  wash'd  my  injured  father's  stains  away, 
What  yet  remains  of  life,  is  due  to  love. 
Behold  the  wretch  whose  honour's  fatal  fame 
Is  founded  on  the  ruin  of  thy  peace : 
Receive  the  victim,  which  thy  griefs  demand, 
Prepared  to  bleed,  and  bending  to  the  blow. 

Xim.    O,  Carlos,  I  must  take  thee  at  thy 

word, 

But  must  with  equal  justice  too  discharge 
My  ties  of  love,  as  fatal  bonds  of  duty. 
O,   think  not,  though  enforced  to  these  ex 
tremes, 

My  heart  is  yet  insensible  to  thee  ! 
Oh  !  I  must  thank  thee  for  thy  painful  pause  : 
The  generous  shame  thy  tortured  honour  bore, 
When  at  my  father's  feet  my  sufferings  threw 

thee. 

Can  I  present  thee  in  that  dear  confusion, 
And  not  with  grateful  sighs  of  pity  mourn 

thee  ? 

I  can  lament  thee,  but  I  dare  not  pardon  ; 
Thy  duty  done,  reminds  me  of  my  own ; 
My  filial  piety,  like  thine  distress'd, 
Compels  me  to  be  miserably  just, 
And  asks  my  love  a  victim  to  my  fame : 
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Yet  think  not  duty  could  o'er  love  prevail, 
But  that  thy  nobler  soul  assures  my  heart, 
Thou  wouldst  despise  the  passion  that  could 

save  thee. 
Car.  Since  I  must  die,  let  that  kind  hand 

destroy  me. 
Let  not  the  wretch,  once  honour'd  with  thy 

love, 

Thy  Carlos,  once  thought  worthy  of  thy  arms, 
Be  dragg'd  a  public  spectacle  to  justice  : 
To  draw  the  irksome  pity  of  a  crowd, 
Who  may  with  vulgar  reason  call  thee  cruel. 
My  death  from  thee  will  elevate  thy  vengeance, 
And  show,  like  mine,  thy  duty  scorn'd  assist 
ance. 
Xim.  Shall  I  then  take  assistance  ?  and  from 

thee? 

Accept  that  vengeance  from  thy  heart's  de 
spair? 

No,  Carlos,  no ! 

I  will  not  judge,  like  thee,  my  private  wrongs, 
But  to  the  course  of  justice  trust  my  duty, 
Which  shall,  in  every  part,  untainted  flow ; 
Unmix'd  with  gain'd  advantage  o'er  thy  love, 
And  from  its  own  pure  fountain  raise  my  glory. 
Car.  O,  can  my  death  with  shame  advance 

that  glory  ? 

Can  I  do  more  than  perish  to  appease  thee  ? 
Can  my  misfortunes  too  have  reach'd  thy  hate  ? 
Xim.  Can  hate  have  part  in  interviews  like 

this  ? 

Nay,  can  I  give  thee  greater  proof  of  love, 
Than  that  I  trust  my  vengeance  with  thy  hon 
our  ? 

Art  not  thou  now  within  my  power  to  seize  ? 
Yet  I'll  release  thee,  Carlos,  on  thy  word. 
Give  me  thy  word,  that  on  the  morrow  noon, 
Before  the  king  in  person  thou  wilt  answer, 
And  take  the  shelter  of  the  night  to  leave  me. 
Car.  O,  thou  hast  found  the  way  to  fix  my 

ruin  ! 

It  must  be  so,  thou  shalt  have  ample  ven 
geance,  [ing ; 
Pursued  by  thee,  my  life's  not  worth  the  sav- 
But  then  that  fatal  honour,  my  engagement, 
That  at  the  hour  proposed  I'll  meet  my  fate — 
But  must  we  part,  Ximena,  like  sworn  foes  ? 
Has  love  no  sense  of  all  its  perish'd  hopes  ? 
Dismiss  my  miseries  at  least  with  pity  : 
May  I  not  breathe  upon  this  injured  bosom 
One  parting  sigh  to  ease  my  wounded  soul, 
And  loose  the  anguish  of  a  broken  heart? 
Xim.  Support  me,  Heaven — we  meet  again 

to-morrow. 

Car.  To-morrow  we  must  meet  like  enemies, 
Thy  piercing  eyes,  relentless  in  revenge, 
And  all  the  softness  of  thy  heart  forgotten  ; 
This  only  moment  is  our  life  of  love. 
O,  take  not  from  this  little  interval, 
The  poor  expiring  comfort  that  is  left  me. 

[XIMENA  weeps. 

My  heart's  confounded  with  thy  soft  com 
passion, 

And  dotes  upon  the  virtue  that  destroys  me. 

Xim.  Oh  !  1  shall  have  the  start  of  thee  in 

wo ;  [what 

Thou  canst  but  fall  for  her  thou  lovest ;  but 

Must  she  endure  that  loves  thee — and  destroys 

thee? 

Yet,  Carlos,  take  this  comfort  in  thy  fate 
That  if  the  hand  of  justice  should  o'ertake  thee, 
Thy  mournful  urn  shall  hold  Ximena's  ashes. 
Car.  O,  miracle  of  love  ! 
Xim.  O,  mortal  sorrow  ! 
But  haste,  O  leave  me  while  my  heart's  re 
solved  ; 


Fly,  fly  me,  Carlos,  lest  thou  taint  my  fame  : 
Lest  in  this  ebbing  rigour  of  my  soul, 
I  tell  thee,  though  I  prosecute  thy  fate,  > 

My  secret  wish  is,  that  my  cause  may  fail  me.1 

Car.  O,  spirit  of  compassion  !  O,  Ximena! 
What  pangs  and  ruin  have  our  parents  cost  us  ? 
Farewell,  thou  treasure  of  my  soul,  O  stay  ! 
Take  not  at  once  my  short-lived  joys  away. 
While  thus  I  fix  me  on  thy  mournful  eyes, 
Let  my  distresses  to  extremes  arise  : 
Thy  victim's  now  secure  ;  for  thus  to  part, 
I  sate  thy  vengeance  with  a  broken  heart. 

\_Exeunt. 

Enter  ALVAREZ,  with  NOBLEMEN,  Officers,  and 
others. 

1  Nob.  These  few,  my  lord,  are  on  my  part 

engaged; 

In  half  an  hour,  Don  Henrique  de  las  Torres, 
With  sixty  more,  will  wait  upon  your  cause, 
Resolved,  and  ready  all,  like  us,  to  right  you  : 
Since  the  just  quarrel  of  your  house  must  live, 
Since  the  brave  blood  of  Carlos  is  pursued, 
The  race  of  Gormaz  shall  attend  his  ashes. 

Alv.  My  lord,  this  mark  of  your  exalted  hon 
our 

Will  bind  me  ever  grateful  to  your  friendship  : 
Though  1  still  hope  the  mercy  of  the  king 
Will  spare  the  criminal,  whose  guilt  is  honour. 
The  service  I  have  done  the  state  has  found 
A  bounteous  master  always  to  reward  it ; 
Nor  am  I  yet  so  wedded  to  my  rest, 
But  that  1  still  can,  on  occasion,  break  it. 
The  Moors  are  anchor 'd  now  within  the  river, 
And,  as  I'm  told,  near  landing  to  insult  us — • 
Wherefore,  I  would  entreat  you  at  this  time, 
To  waive  my  private  danger  for  the  public. 
Since  chance  has  formed  us  to  so  brave  a  body, 
Let  us  not  part  inactive  to  our  honour  ; 
Let's  seize  this  glad  occasion  of  th'  alarm, 
Let's  chase  these  robbers  in  our  king's  defence, 
And  bravely  merit,  not  demand  his  mercy. 

1  Nob.  Alvarez  may  command  us,  who  is 

still  [nour. 

Himself,  and  owns  no  cause  unmix'd  with  ho- 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  ALVAREZ. 

Alv.  How  now  !  the  news. 
Just  enter'd,  and  alone  ! 
O,  Heaven,  my  prayers  are  heard  !  my  noble 

friends, 

Something  to  our  present  purpose  has  occurred. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  forward  to  the  garden, 
Where  you  will  find  a  treble  number  of 
Our  forces  assembled  on  the  like  occasion  ; 
Myself  will  in  a  moment  bring  you  news, 
That  will  confirm  and  animate  our  hopes. 

[Ear.  NOB. 

Enter  CARLOS. 

My  Carlos !  O,  do  1  live  once  more  t'  embrace 

thee, 

Prop  of  my  age,  and  guardian  of  my  fame  ! 
Nor  think,  my  champion,  that  my  joy's  thus 

wild, 

For  that  thou  only  hast  levenged  my  honour, 
(Though  that's  a  thought  might  bless  me  in  the 

grave)  : 

No,  no,  my  son,  for  thee  am  I  transported  ; 
Alas  !  I  am  too  sensible  what  pains 
Thy  heart  must  feel  from  anguish  of  thy  love  ; 
And  had  I  not  new  hopes  that  will  support 

thee, 
7  D 
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Some  present  prospect  of  thy  pain's  relief, 
My  sense  of  thy  afflictions  would  destroy  me 
'Car.  What  means  this  kind  compassion  o 

my  griefs  ? 

Is  there  on  earth  a  cure  for  woes  like  mine  ? 
O,  Sir,  you  are  so  tenderly  a  father, 
So  good,  1  can't  repent  me  of  my  duty  : 
Be  not,  however,  jealous  of  my  fame, 
If  yet  1  mix  your  transports  with  a  sigh, 
For  ruin'd  love  and  for  the  lost  Ximena  : 
For  since  I  drag,  with  my  despair,  my  chain, 
Her  sated  vengeance  only  can  relieve  me. 
Alv.  No  more  depress  thy  spirits  with  de 
spair, 
While  glory  and  thy  country's  cause  should 

wake  it ; 

The  Moors,  not  yet  expected,  are  arrived, 
The  tide  and  silent  darkness  of  the  night 
Lands,  in  an  hour,  their  forces  at  our  gates : 
The  court's  dismay'd,  the  people  in  alarm, 
And  loud  confusion  fills  the  frighted  town. 
But  Fortune,  ere  this  public  danger  reach  d 
us,  [Gormaz, 

Had  raised  five  hundred  friends,  the  foes  of 
Whose  swords  resolve  to   vindicate  thy  ven 
geance, 

And  here  without  expect  thee  at  their  head. 
Forward,  my   son,    their  number    soon  will 

swell, 

Sustain  the  brunt  and  fury  of  the  foe. 
And  if  thy  life's  so  painful  to  be  borne, 
Lay  it  at  least  with  honour  in  the  dust, 
Cast  it  not  fruitless  from  thee  ;  let  thy  king 

First  know  its  value  ere  his  laws  demand  it 

But  time's  too  precious  to  be  talk'd  away. 
Advance,  my  son,  and  let  thy  master  see, 
What  he  has  lost  in  Gormaz,  is  redeem'd  in 

thee. 
Car.  Relenting  Heaven  at  last  has  found  the 

means 

To  end  my  miseries  with  guiltless  honour. 
"Why  should  1  live  a  burden  to  myself, 
A  trouble  to  my  friends,  a  terror  to  Ximena  ? 
Not  all  the  force  of  mercy,  or  of  merit, 
Can  wash  a  father's  blood  from  her  remem 
brance, 

Or  reconcile  the  horror  to  her  love. 
Yet  I'll  not  think  her  duty  so  severe, 
But  that  to  see  me  fall  my  country's  victim 
"Would  please  her  passion,  though  it  shock'd 
her  vengeance. 

It  must  be  so Dying  with  honour,  1 

Discharge  the  son,  the  subject,  and  the  lover. 
Oh  !  when  this  mangled  body  shall  be  found, 
A  bare  and  undistinguish'd  carcass,  'midst  the 

slain, 

Will  she  not  weep  in  pity  of  my  wrongs, 
And  own  her  wounds  have  ample  expiation? 
Her  duty  then  may,  with  a  secret  tear, 
Confess  her  vengeance  great,  and  glorious  my 
despair.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE   I. 


Enter  BELZARA. 

Bel.    Victorious   Carlos,   now 
hopes, 


resume   thy 


Demand  thy  life,  and  silence  thy  Ximena. 
Hard  were  thy  fate  indeed,  if  she  alone 
fchould  be  the  bar  to  triumphs  nobly  purchased. 
•But  see,  she  comes,   with  mournful  pomp  of 
wo, 


To  prosecute  this  darling  of  the  people, 

And  damp  with  ill-timed  griefs  the  public  joy. 

Enter  XIMENA  in  mourning,  attended. 

Ximena  !     Oh  !  I  more  than  ever  now 
Deplore  the  hard  afflictions  that  pursue  thee ; 
While  thy  whole  native  country  is  in  joy, 
Art  thou  the  only  object  of  dsspair? 
Is  this  a  time  to  prosecute  thy  cause, 
When  public  gratitude  is  bound    t'  oppose 

thee  ? 

When  on  the  head  of  Carlos,  which  thy  griefs 
Demand,  Fortune  has  pour'd  protection  down  ? 
The  Moors  repulsed,  his  countiy  saved  from 

rapine, 

His  menaced  king  confirm'd  upon  his  throne, 
From  every  heart  but  thine,  wi'l  find  a  voice 
To  lift  his  echo'd  praises  to  the  Heavens. 
Xim.  Is't  possible  ?    Are  all  these  *vonders 

true? 

Am  I  the  only  mark  of  his  misdoing  ? 
Could  then  his  fatal  sword  transpierce  mv  fa 
ther, 

el  save  a  nation  to  defeat  my  vengeance  ? 
Still  as  I  pass,  the  public  voice  extols 
His  glorious  deeds,  regardless  of  my  wrongs ; 
The  eye  of  pity,  that  but  yesternight 
Let  fall  a  tear  in  feeling  of  my  cause, 
Now  turns  away,  retracting  its  compassion, 
And  speaks  the  general  grudge  at  my  com 
plaining,  [law; 
But  there's  a  king,  whose  sacred  word's  his 
Supported  by  that  hope,  I  still  must  on, 
Nor,  till  by  him  rejected,  can  be  silent. 
Bel.  Your  duty  should  recede,  when  public 

good, 

Must  suffer  in  the  life  your  cause  pursues. 
Xim.    But  can  it  be?    Was  it  to  Carlos' 

sword 

The  nation  thus  transported  owes  its  safety  ? 
O,  let  me  taste  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  ! 
Tell  me,  Belzara,  tell  me  all  his  glory; 
D,  let  me  surfeit  on  the  guilty  joy, 
Delight  my  passion,  and  torment  my  virtue. 
Bel.  Alonzo,  who  was  present,  will  inform 
us. 

Enter  ALONZO. 

Alonzo,  if  your  business  will  permit. 
Alon.    The  abbot,  at  whose  house,  Count 

Gormaz  lies, 

rlas  sent  in  haste  to  speak  with  me  ;  I  guess 
To  fix  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

[Aside  to  BELZARA. 

Bel.  Spare  us  at  least  a  moment  from  th'  oc 
casion, 

£imena  has  not  yet  been  fully  told 
The  action  of  our  late  deliverance  ; 
The  fame  of  Carlos  may  compose  her  sorrows. 
Alon.  Permit  the  action   then  to  praise  it 
self. 

Jate  in  the  night,  at  Lord  Alvarez'  house, 
e  hundred    friends   were   gather'd  in  his 

cause, 

r  oppose  the  vengeance  that  pursued  his  son  ; 
3ut  in  the  common  danger,  brave  Alvarez, 
^ith  valiant  Carlos  at  their  head,  preferr'd 
The  public  safety  to  their  private  honour, 
And  march'd  with  swords  determined  'gainst 
the  Moors,  [bour, 

This  brave  example,  ere  they  reach'd  the  har- 
'ncreased    their   numbers  to   three    thousan 

strong. 

Bel.  Were  the  Moors  landed  ere  you  reach'c 
the  port  ? 
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O,  broken  spirit !  wouldst  thou  spare  him  now, 
Think  on  thy  father's  blood  !  exert  the  daugh 
ter, 
Suppress  thy  passion,  and  demand  thy  victim. 


Aton.    Not  till  some  hours  after.  When  we 
arrived,  [word, 

Our   troops    were  form'd,   Ximena   was  the 
And  Carlos  foremost  to  confront  the  foe. 
The  Moors  not  yet  in  view,  he  order'd  first 
Two  thirds  of  our  divided  force  to  lie     [hour  ; 
Conceal'd  i'  th'  hatches  of  our  ships  in  har- 
The  rest,  whose  numbers  every  moment  swell'd, 
Halted  with  Carlos,  on  the  shore,  impatient, 
And  silent  on  their  arms  reposing,  pass'd 
The  still  remainder  of  the  wasting  night. 

At  length  the  brightness  of  the  moon  presents    Our  ablest  bounty's  bankrupt  to  his  merit 
Near  twenty  sail  approaching  with  the  tide  ;    •  Our  subjects  rescued  from  so  fierce  a  foe, 
Our  order  still  observed,  we  let  them  pass  ;      j  Tfae  Moors  defeated,  ere  the  rude  alarm 
Nor  at  the  port,  or  walls,  a  man  was  seen. 


Enter  KING,  ALVAREZ,  SANCHEZ,  &c. 

King.    Dismiss   thy  fears,  my  friend,   and 

man  thy  heart, 

For  while  his  actions  are  above  reward, 
Mercy's,  of  course,  included  in  the  debt. 


This  deadness  of  our  silence  wings  their  hopes 
To  seize  th'  occasion,  and  surprise  us  sleep 
ing? 

And  now  they  disembark,  and  meet  their  fate, 
For  at  the  instant  they  were  half  on  shore, 
Uprose  the  numbers  in  our  ships  conceal'd, 
And   to  the  vaulted  Heaven  thunder'd  their 

huzzas, 

Which  Carlos  echo'd  from  his  force  on  shore  : 
At  this  amazed,  confusion  seized  their  troops, 
And  ere  their  chiefs  could  form  them  to  resist, 
We  press'd  them  on  the  water,  drove  them  on 
The  land,  then  fired  their  ships  to  stop  their 
flight :  [ing, 

Howe'er,  at  length,  their  leaders  bravely  rally- 
Recover'd  them  to  order,  and  a  while 
Sustain'd  their  courage,  and  opposed  our  fury  : 
But,  when  their  burning  ships  began  to  flame, 
The  dreadful  blaze  presenting  to  their  view 
Their  slaughter' d  heaps  that  fell  where  Carlos 

fought, 

(For  O,  he  fought  as  if  to  die  were  victory) 
Their  fruitless  courage   then    resign'd    their 
hopes ;  [call'd 

And   now   their  wounded  king,    despairing, 
Aloud,  and  hail'd  our  general  to  surrender, 
Whom  Carlos   answering,  received  his  pris 
oner. 

At  this,  the  rest  had  on  submission  quarter, 
Our  trumpets  sound,  and  shouts  proclaim  our 

victory : 

While  Carlos  bore  his  captive  to  his  father, 
Whose  heart  transported  at  the  royal  prize, 
Dropp'd  tears  of  joy,  and  to  the  king  convey'd 

him  ; 

Where  now  he's  pleading  for  his  son's  distress, 
And  asks  but  mercy  for  his  glorious  triumph. 

[Exit. 
Xim.  Too  much !  it  is  too  much  relentless 

Heaven  ! 

Th'  oppression's  greater  than  my  soul  can  bear  ! 
O,  wounding  virtue  !  O,  my  tortured  heart ! 
Art  only  thou  forbidden  to  applaud  him  ? 
Can  not  a  nation  saved  appease    thy   ven 
geance  ? 
Why,  why,  just  Heaven  !  are  his  deeds  so 

glorious, 

And  only  fatal  to  the  heart  that  loves  him  ? 
Bel.  Compose,  Ximena,  thy  disorder ;  see, 
The  king  approaches,  smiling  on  Alvarez, 
Whose  heart,  o'erflowing,  gushes  at  his  eyes, 
And  speaks  his  plea  too  strong  for  thy  com 
plaint. 
Xim.  Then  sleep,  my  love,  and  virtue  arm 

t'  oppose  him ; 

Let  me  look  backward  on  his  fatal  honour, 
Survey  this  mournful  pomp  of  his  renown, 
These  woful  trophies  of  his  conquer'd  love, 


That  through  my  father's 

fame, 
And  made  me  in  his  nuptial  hopes  an  orphan  : 


Allow'd  us  time  to  order  our  defence, 
Our  crown  protected,  and  our  sceptre  fix'd, 
Are  actions  that  secure  acknowledgment. 
Alv.  My  tears,  Sir,  better  than  my  words 
will  thank  you. 

Enter  GARCIA. 

Gar.  Don  Carlos,  Sir,  without  attends  your 

pleasure, 

And  comes  surrender'd  at  his  word  engaged,  • 
To  answer  the  appeal  of  fair  Ximena. 
King.  Attend  him  to  our  presence. 
Xim.  O,  my  heart! 

King.    Ximena,   with  compassion  we  shall 

hearthee,  [tice, 

But  must  not  have  thy  griefs  arraign  ourjus- 

If  in  his  judge  thou  find'st  an  advocate  : 

Not  less  his  virtues,  than   thy  wrongs  will 

plead. 

Xim.  O,  fainting  cause  !  but  thus  my  griefs 

demand  him.  [Kneeling. 

[While    the  King    raises    XIMENA,    enter 

ALONZO,  and  whiskers  ALVAREZ. 
Alv.  This  instant,  say'st  thou?    Can  Heave 

my  son  ? 
Alon.  The  matter's  more  important  than  your 

stay. 
Make  haste,  my  lord. 

Alv.  What  can  thy  transport  mean? 
Be  plain. 

Alon.  We  have  no  time  to  lose  in  wordSj 
Away,  I  say. 
Alv.   Lead  on,  and  ease  my  wonder. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  CARLOS,  and  kneels  to  the  KING. 

King.  Oh,  rise,  my  warrior,  raise  thee  to  my 

breast, 

And  in  thy  master's  heart  repeat  thy  triumphs. 
Car.  These  honours,  Sir,  to  any  sense  but  . 

mine, 

Might  lift  its  transports  to  ambition's  height ; 
But  while  Ximena's  sorrows  press  my  heart, 
Forgive  me,  if  despairing  of  repose 
I  taste  no  comfort  in  the  life  she  seeks. 
And  urge  the  issue  of  her  grief's  appeal. 
King.  Ximena,  'tis   most  true,   has  lost  a 

father, 

But  thcu  hast  saved  her  country  from  its  fate  • 
And  the  same  virtue  that  demands  thy  life, 
Owes  more  than  pardon  to  the  public  weal. 
Xim.  My  royal  lord,  vouchsafe  my  griefs  a 

hearing ; 

Oh,  think  not,  Sir,  because  my  spirits  faint, 
That  the  firm  conscience  of  my  duty  staggers. 
The  criminal  I  charge  has  kill'd  my  father  ; 
I  And,  though  his  valour  has  preserved  the  state, 


life"  pursued  'his  i  Yet  every  subject  is  not  wrong'd  like  me, 

1  Therefore,  with  ease,  may  pardon  what  they 
feel  not :  * 
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As  he  has  saved  a  nation  from  its  foe, 

The  thanks  that  nation  owes  him  are  but  just, 

And  I  must  join  the  general  voice  t'  applaud 

him: 

But  all  the  tribute  that  my  heart  can  spare  him, 
Is  tears  of  pity  ;  while  rny  wrongs  pursue  him, 
What  more  than  pity  can  those  wrongs  afford  ? 
What  less  than  justice  can  my  duty  ask? 
If  public  obligations  must  be  paid  him, 
Let  every  single  heart  give  equal  share  : 
(Carlos  has  proved,  that  mine  is  not  ungrate 

ful) 

But  must  my  duty  yield  such  disproportion  ?, 
Must  on  my  heart  a  father's  blood  be  levied, 
And  my  whole  ruin  pay  the  public  thanks  ? 
If  blood  for  blood  might  bfe  before  demanded, 
Is  it    less  due,   because  his    fame's  grown 
greater  ?  [laws, 

Shall  virtue,  that  should  guard,  insult  your 
And  tolerate  your  passions  to  infringe  'em  ? 
If  to  defend  the  public,  may  excuse 
A  private  wrong,  how  is  the  public  safe  ? 
How  is  the  nation  from  a  foe  preserved, 
If  every  subject's  life  is  at  his  mercy  ? 
My  duty,  Sir,  has  spoken,  and  kneels  for  judg 

ment. 
Car.  Oh,  noble  spirit,  how  thou  charm  'stiny 

sense, 
And  giv'st  my  heart  a  pleasure  in  my  ruin. 

[Aside. 
King.  Raise  thee,  Ximena,  and  compose  thy 

thoughts, 

As  thou  to  Carlos'  deeds  hast  spoke  impartial, 
So  to  thy  virtue,  that  pursues  him,  we 
Must  give  an  equal  plaudit  of  our  wonder  : 
But  we  have  now  our  duty  to  discharge, 
Which,  far  from  blaming,  shall  exalt  thy  own  : 
If  thy  chaste  fame,  which  we  confess  sublime, 
Compels  thy  duty  to  suppress  thy  love, 
To  raise  yet  higher,  then,  thy  matchless  glory, 
Prefer  thy  native  country  to  them  both, 
And  to  thy  public  tears  resign  thy  victim. 
Where  a  whole  people  owe  their  preservation, 
Shall  private  justice  do  a  public  wrong, 
And  feed  thy  vengeance  with  the  general  sor 

row  ? 

Xim.  Is  then  my  cause  the  public's  victim  ? 
King.  No. 

We've  yet  a  hope  to  conquer  thy  resentment, 
And  rather  would  compose  than  silence  it  : 
For  if  our  arguments  seem  yet  too  weak 
To  guard  thy  virtue  from  the  least  reproach, 
Behold  the  generous  sanction  that  protects  it 
Read  there  the  pardon  which  thy  father  gives 

him, 

And  with  his  dying  hand  assigns  thy  beauties. 
Xim.  My  father's  pardon  ! 
King.  Read,  and  raise  thy  wonder. 
Xim.  [Reads.]  "  Alvarez  wrong'd  me  in  my 

master's  favour, 

Carlos  is  brave,  and  has  deserved  Ximena." 
Car.  Oh,  soul  of  honour  !  now  lamented  vic 

tory  ! 
King.  Now,  fair  Ximena,  now  resume  thy 

peace, 

Reduce  thy  vengeance  to  thy  father's  will, 
And  join  the  hand  his  honour  has  forgiven. 
Xim.  All-gracious  Heaven  !  have  my  swol 

len  eyes  their  sense  ? 
Saw.  Oh,  tottering  hope  !  but  I  have  yet  a 

thought 

That  will  compel  her  virtue  to  pursue  him. 
Aim.   Why    did  you  show   me,    Sir,    this 
wounding  goodness? 


Tr     1^7?  though  fit  for  him  to  leave, 
w  ould  in  his  daughter  be  reproach  to  t 


take  ; 


Honour  unquestion'd  may  forgive  a  foe, 
But  who'll  not  doubt  it  when  it  spares  a  lover  J 
If  you  proposed  to  mitigate  my  griefs, 
You  should  have  hid  this  cruel  obligation. 
Why  would  you  set  such  virtues  in  my  view. 
And  make  the  father  dearer  than  the  lover? 
King.   Since  with  such  rigour  thou  pursuit 
thy  vengeance,  [it,- 

And  what  we  meant  should  pacify,  provokes 
Attend  submissive  to  our  last  resolve  : 
For  since  thy  honour's  so  severely  strict, 
As  not  to  ratify  thy  father's  mercy, 
We'll  right  at  once  thy  duty  and  thy  lover: 
Give  thee  the  glory  of  his  life  pursued, 
And  seal  his  pardon  to  reward  thy  virtue. 
Xim.  Avert  it,  Heaven,  that  e  er  my  guilty 

heart 

Should  impiously  insult  a  father's  grave, 
And  yield  his  daughter  to  the  hand  that  kill'd 

him. 
San.  Unnatural  thought !  Madam,  suppress 

your  tears, 

Your  murder'd  father  was  my  dearest  friend  ; 
Permit  me,  therefore,  on  your  sinking  cause, 
To  offer  an  expedient  may  support  it. 

Xim.  Whatever  right  or  justice  may,   I  am 

bound 
In  duty  to  pursue,  and  thank  your  friendship. 

San.  Thus  then  to  royal  justice  1  appeal, 
And  in  Ximena's  right  her  advocate, 
Demand  from  Carlos  your  reverse  of  pardon. 
King.  What  means  thy  transport  ? 
San.  Sir,  I  urge  your  laws  ; 
And  since  her  duty's  forced  to  these  extreme?, 
There's  yet  a  law  from  whence  there's  no  ap 
peal, 
A  right,  which  e'en  your  crown's  obliged  to 

grant  her, 

The  right  of  combat,  which  I  here  demand, 
And  ask  her  vengeance  from  a  champion's 

sword. 

Car.  O  sacred  Sir,  I  cast  me  at  your  feet, 
And  beg  your  mercy  would  relieve  my  woes  ; 
Since  her  firm  duty  is  inflexible, 
Consign  her  victim  to  the  braver  sword. 
Grant  this  expedient  to  acquit  my  crime, 
Or  silence  with  my  arm  her  heart's  reproaches. 
Oh,  nothing  is  so  painful  as  suspense  ; 
This  way  our  griefs  are  equally  relieved, 
Her    duty's    full    discharged,    your    justice 

crown'd, 

And  conquest  must  attend  superior  virtue. 
King.  This  barbarous  law,  which  yet  is  un- 
repeal'd,  [ed, 

Has  often  against  right,  gross  wrongs  support- 
And  robb'd  our  state  of  many  noble  subjects  ; 
Nor  ever  was  our  mercy  tempted  more 
T'  oppose  its  force,  than  in  our  care  for  Carlos. 
But  since  his  peace  depends  npon  his  love, 
And  cruel  love  insists  upon  its  right, 
We'll  trust  his  virtues  to  the  chance  of  combat, 
And  let  his  fate  reproach,  or  win  Ximena. 
Xim.  What  unforeseen  calamities  surround 

me ! 

King.  Ximena  !  now  no  more  complain,  we 
grant  [cause  ? 

Thy  suit ;  but  Where's  this  champion  of  thy 
Whose  appetite  of  honour  is  so  keen, 
As  to  confront  in  arms  this  laurell'd  brow, 
And  dare  the  shining  honours  of  his  sword  ? 
San.  Behold    th'  assailant  of  this   glorious 

hero; 

Your  leave,  dread  Sir,  thus  to  appel  him  forth. 

[Dnm'.«. 

Bel.  Hold,  heart,  and  spare  me  from   tl-e 
public  shame.  [Aside 
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Carlos,  behold  the  champion  ofXimena, 
lold  th'  avenger  of  brave  Gormaz'  blood, 
Who  calls  thee  traitor  to  thy  injured  love, 
Ungrateful  to  the  sighs  that  pitied  thee, 
And  proudly  partial  to  thy  father's  falsehood  : 
These  crimes  my  sword  shall  prove  upon  thy 

heart, 

And  to  defend  them  dares  thee  to  the  combat. 
Car.  Open  the  lists,  and  give  th'  assailant 

room, 

There  on  his  life  my  injured  sword  shall  prove 
This  arm  ne'er  drew  it  but  in  right  of  honour. 
First,  for  thy  slander,   Sanchez,  £  defy  thee, 
And  throwing  to  thy  teeth  the  traitor's  name, 
Will  wash  the  imputation  with  thy  blood  ; 
And  prove  thy  virtue  false  as  is  thy  spirit : 
For  not  Ximena's  cause,  but  charms  have  fired 

thee, 

Vainly  thou  steal'st  thy  courage  from  her  eyes, 
And  basely  stain'st  the  virtue  that  subdued  her. 

San.  Oh,  that  thy  fame  in  arms 

King.  Sanchez,  forbear 

"Tis  not  your  tongues  must   arbitrate  your 

strife, 

Let  in  your  lists,  your  vauntings  be  approved. 

Whose,  arm,  Ximena,  shall  defend  your  cause  ? 

Xim.  Oh,  force   of  duty  !  Sir,   the   arm  of 

Sanchez. 
San.  My  word's  my  gage. 

King.  Tis  well,  the  lists  are  set, 

Let  on  the  morn  the  combatants  be  cited, 
And,  Felix,  you  be  umpire  of  the  field. 

Car.  The  valiant,  Sir,- are  never  unprepared. 
Oh,  Sir,  at  once  relieve  my  soul's  suspense, 
And  let  this  instant  hour  decide  our  fate. 
San.  This  moment,  Sir — I  join  in  that  with 

Carlos. 
King.  Since  both  thus  press  it,  be   it  now 

decided. 

Darlos,  be  ready  at  the  trumpet's  call ; 
fou,  Felix,  when  the  combat's  done,  conduct 
Phe  victor  to  our  presence — Now,  Ximena, 
Vs  thou  art  just  or  cruel  in  thy  duty, 
Expect  the  issue  will  reward  or  grieve  thee, 
ianchez,  set  forward— Carlos,  we  allow 
?hy  pitied  love  a  moment  with  Ximena. 

[Exit  KING  and  train. 

San.  A  fruitless  moment  that  must  prove  his 

last.  [Exit. 

Car.  Ximena !  Oh,  permit  me  ere  I  die, 

To  tell  thy  heart,  thy  hard  Unkindness  kills  me. 

Xim*  Ah,  Carlos,  can  thy  plaints  reproach 

my  duty, 

'fay,  art  thou  more  than  Sanchez  is,  in  danger  ? 

Car.  Or  thou  more  injured  than  thy  hapless 

father,  [neur? 

yhose  greater  heart  forgave  my  sense  of  ho- 

i'hou  canst  not  think  I  speak  regarding  life, 

Vhich,  hopeless  of  thy  love,  's  not  worth  my 

care; 

Jut,  oh  !  it  strikes  me  with  the  last  despair, 
To  think  that  loved  Ximena's  heart  had  less 
Compassion  than  my  mortal  enemy  ; 
</ly  life  had  then  indeed  been  worth  accep 
tance, 

lad  thy  relenting  throes  of  pity  saved  it : 
iut,  as  it  is  pursued  to  these  extremes, 
Thus  made  the  victim  of  superfluous  fame, 
^nd  dooin'd  the  sacrifice  of  filial  rigour, 
^hese  arms  shall  open  to  thy  champion's  sword, 
And  glut  the   vengeance    that  supports   thy 

glory. 

Xim.  Hast  thou  no  honour,  Carlos,  to  de 
fend  ?  [Trembling. 
Car.  How  can  I  Jose  what  Sanchez  cannot 
gain  ?  [ance  ? 
For  where"s  his  honour  where  there's  no  resist- 


Is  it  for  me  to  guard  Ximena's  foe, 

Or  turn  outrageous  on  the  friendly  breast, 

Which  her  distressful  charms  have  warn'd  to 

right  her. 
Xim.  Oli,  cruel  Carlos  !  thus  to  rack  mj 

heart 
With  hard  reproaches,  that  thou  know'st  are 

groundless ; 

Why  dost  thou  talk  thus  cruelly  of  death, 
And  give  me  terrors  unconceived  before  ? 
What  though  my  force  of  duty  has  pursued 

thee, 

Hast  thou  not  left  thy  courage  to  defend  thee  ? 
Oh,  is  thy  quarrel  to  our  race  revived  ? 
Couldst  thou,  to  right  thy  honour,  kill  my  fa 
ther, 

And  now  not  guard  it,  to  destroy  Ximena  ? 
Car.   Oh,  heavenly  sound  !    Oh,  joy  unfelt 

before  ! 

Xim.  Oh,  is  my  duty  then  not  thought  com 
pulsive  ?  [thee  ? 
Canst  thou  believe  I'm  pleased  while  I  pursue 
Or  think'st  thou  I'm  not  pleased  the  king  pre 
served  thee  ? 

And  that  thy  courage  yet  may  ward  my  ven 
geance  ? 

Oh,  if  thou  knew'st  what  transports  fill'd  my 
heart,  [thee, 

When  first  I  heard  the  Moors  had  fled  before 
Thy  love  would  feel  confusion  for  my  shame, 
And  scarce  forgive  the  passion  thou  reproach- 

est. 

Oh,  Carlos,  guard  thy  life,  and  save  Ximena  ! 
Car.  And  save  Ximena  !  Oh,  thou  hast  fired 

my  heart 
With  animated  love,  and  saved  thy  Carlos ! 

[Trumpet  sound. 

But  hark,  the  trumpet  calls  me  to  the  list  ! 
Xim.  May  Heaven's  high  care,   and  all  its 

angels  guard  thee ! 
Car.  Words  would  but  wrong  my  heart,  my 

sword  shall  speak  it 
Sanchez,  I  come,  impatient  to  chastise 
Thy  love,  which  makes  thee  now  the  criminal ; 
I  might  have  spared  thee  had  the  rival  slept, 
But   boldly  thus  avow'd,  thou'rt  worth    my 

sword — 

'Tis  said  the  lion,   though  distress'd  for  food, 
Espying  on  the  turf  the  huntsman  sleeping, 
Restrains  his  hunger,  and  forbears  the  prey  ; 
But  when  his  rousing  foe,  alarm'd  and  ready, 
Uplifts  his  javelin  brandish'd  to  assail  him, 
The  generous  savage  then  erects  his  crest, 
Grinds  his  sharp  fangs,  and  with  fierce  eyes 

inflamed, 

Surveys  him  worthy  of  his  rage  defied, 
Furious  uprearing  rushes  on  the  game, 
And  crowns  at  once  his  vengeance  and  his  fame. 

[Exit. 

Xim.  Oh,  glorious  spirit  !   Oh,   hard-fated 

virtue  !  [tliee  ! 

With  what  reluctance  has  my  heart  pursued 

Bel.    Was  ever   breast  like  mine  with  wo 

divided  ? 

I  fear  the  dangers  of  the  faithless  Sanchez, 
And  tremble  more  for  his  dread  sword's  suc 
cess:  ,  [na? 
Should  Carlos  fall,  what  stops  him  fromXime- 
Keep  down  rny  sighs,  or  seem  to  rise  for  her. 

\Aside. 

Xim.  Tell  me,  Belzara,  was  my  terror  blame 
ful? 

Might  not  his  passion  make  my  heart  relent, 
And  feel,  at  such  a  time,  a  pang  to  save  him? 
Bel.    So  far  was  your  compassion  from  a 

crime, 
That  'tis  th'  exalted  merit  of  your  duty  : 
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Had  Carlos  been  a  stranger  to  your  heart, 
Where  were  the  virtue  that  your  griefs  pur 
sued  him? 

Were  it  no  pain  to  lose  him,  where  the  glory  ? } 
The  sacrifice  that's  great,  must  first  be  dear  ; 
The  more  you  love,  the  nobler  is  your  victim.    ; 

Xim.  Thy  partial  friendship  sees  not  sure  j 

my  fault ; 

I  doubt  my  youthful  ignorance  has  err  d, 
And  the  strict  matron,  rigidly  severe, 
May   blame  this  weakness  of  my  woman  s 

But  let  her  feel  my  trial  first,  and  if 

She  blames  me  then,  I  will  repent  the  crime. 

[Trumpet  sounds  at  a  distance. 
Hark,  hark  the  trumpet  !     Oh,  tremendous 

sound ! 

Belzara,  oh,  the  combat  is  begun  ! 
The  agonizing  terror  shakes  my  soul : 
Help  me,  support  me  with  thy  friendly  com- 

forts  ; 

Oh,  tell  me  what  my  duty  owes  a  parent, 
And  warm  my  wishes  in  his  champions  la- 

vour  ! — • 

Oh,  Heaven,  it  will  not,  will  not  be  !  my  heart 
Rebels,  and,  spite  of  me,  inclines  to  Carlos, 
Who  now  again,  in  Sanchez,  fights  my  father; 
Now  he  attacks  him,  presses,  now  retreats, 
Again  recovers,  and  resumes  his  fire, 
Now  grows  too  strong,  and  is  at  last  triumph 
ant ! 

Bel.  Restrain  thy  thoughts,  collect  thy  con 
stancy, 

Give  not  thy  heart  imaginary  wounds  ; 
Thy  virtue  must  be  Providence's  care. 

Xim.  Oh,  guard  me,  Heaven!  help  me  to 
support  it — Ah ! 

[Trumpets  and  shouts, 
"fis  done  !  the  dreadful  shouts  proclaim  the 

victor  : 

If  Carlos  conquers,  still  I've  lost  a  father  ; 
And  if  he  perishes,  then— die  Ximena. 

Bel.  Conquer  who  may,  no  hope  supports 
Belzara.  [Aside. 

Enter  GARCIA. 

Came  you,  Don  Garcia,  from  the  combat  ? 

Gar.  Madam, 

The  king,  to  show  he  disapproves  the  custom, 
Forbade  his  own  domestics  to  be  present. 

[Shouts  nearer. 

But  I  presume  'tis  done  ;  these  shouts  confirm 

it :  [tor. 

Hence  from  this  window  we  may  guess  the  vic- 

Xim.  Oh,  tell  me  quickly,  while  I've  sense 

to  hear  thee  f 

Gar.    Oh,  Heaven  !   'trs  Sanchez !     1  see 

him  with  his  sword,  [way. 

In  triumph,  pressing  through  the  crowd  his 

Xim.  Sanchez  !— thou'rt  sure  deceived.  Oh, 

better  yet 
Inform  thy  dazzled  eyes  I 

Gar.  'Tis  certain  he  ; 

For  now  he  stops,  and  seems  to  warn  them 
The  croAvd  retires,  1  see  him  plain,  and  now 
He  mounts  the  steps  that  lead  to  this  apart 
ment. 

Xim.  Then,  fatal  vengeance,  thou  are  dear 
ly  sated. 

Now  love  unbounded  may  o'erflow  my  heart, 
And  Carlos'  fate  without  a  crime  be  mourn'ti. 
Oh,  Sanchez,  if  poor  Carlos  told  me  true, 


XIMENA.  l*CT  r. 

Bel.  Oh,  Heaven  support  her  hobler  resolu 
tion  ! 
But  see,  he  comes  to  meet  the  disappointment. 


Enter  DON   SANCHEZ,   and   lays  his  sword  at 


San.  Madam,  this  sword,  that  in  your  cause 

was  drawn  - 
Xim.  Stain'd  with  the  blood  of  Carlos,  kills.! 

Ximena. 

San.  I  come  to  mitigate  your  griefs. 
Xim.  Avaunt,  avoid  me,  wing  thee  from  my 

sight  ! 

Oh,  thou  hast  given  me  for  revenge  despair, 
Hast   ravish'd  with  thy  murderous   arm  my! 

peace, 

And  robb'd  my  wishes  of  their  dearest  object  !  j 

San.  Hear  me  but  speak  - 

Xim.  Canst  thou  suppose  'twill  please  me     ' 

To  hear  thy  pride  triumphant,  paint  my  ruin,   \ 

Vaunt  thy  vain  prowess,  and  reproach  my  sor-  , 

rows  ? 
San.   Those  sorrows,  would  you  hear  my 

story  — 
Xim.  Hence  ! 

To  regions  distant  as  thy  soul  from  joy, 
Fly,  and  in  gloomy  horrors  waste  thy  life  : 
Remorse,  and  pale  affliction  wait  thee  to 
Thy  rest,  repose  forsake  thee,  frightful  dreams 
Alarm  thy  sleeps,  and  in  thy  waking  hours, 
May  woes  like  mine  pursue  thy  steps  for  ever. 
Bel.  Oh,  charming  rage  !  how  cordially  she 
hates  him  !  [Aside. 


Enter  KING. 


Still 


King.  What,  still  in  tears,  Ximena? 

complaining  ? 
Cannot  thy  duty's  full  discharge  content  thee  ? 
Repin'st  thou  at  the  act  of  Providence, 
And   think'st    thy    cause    still    wrong'd     in 

Heaven's  decree  ? 

Xim.  Oh,  far,  Sir,   from  my  soul  be  such  a 
thought !  [ment ; 

I  bow  submissive  to  high  Heaven's  appoint- 
But  is  affliction  impious  in  its  sorrow? 
Though  vengeance  to  a  father's  blood  was 

due, 

Is  it  less  glorious  that  I  prized  the  victim  ? 
Has  nature  lost  its. privilege  to  weep, 
When  all  that's  valuable  in  life  is  gone  ? 
Ob,  Carlos,  Carlos,  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee ! 
King.  Are  then  these  tears  for  Carlos  ?    Oh, 

Ximena, 

The  vanquish'd  Sanchez  has  deceived  thy  grief, 
And  made  this  trial  of  thy  generous  heart ! 
For  know,  thy  Carlos  lives,  and  lives  t'  adore 

thee. 

Xim.  What  means  my  royal  lord  ? 
King.  Inform  her,  Sanchez. 
San.  The  fortune  of  the  combat  I  had  told 
before, 


[back  :  j  Had,  Sir,  her  fright  endured  to  hear  my  speech; 
I  would  have  told  you,  Madam,  as  obliged 
In  honour  to  the  conquering  sword  of  Carlos, 
How  nobly,  for  your  sake,  he  spared  your 

champion, 

When  on  the  earth,  succumbent  and  disarm'd, 
I  lay  :  Live,  Sanchez,  said  the  generous  vic 
tor, 

The  life  that  fights  Ximena's  cause  is  sacred  ; 
Take  back  thy  sword,  and  at  her  feet  present 
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il   twas  thy  love,  not  honour,  fought  my  cause,  j  The  glorious  trophy  which  her  charms  have 


Thy  guilt  has  purchased  with  thy  sword  my 

scorn, 
And  made  thy  passion  wretched  as  Xiuiena. 


won, 

The  last  oblation  that  despair  can  make  her— 
Touch'd  with  the  noble  fulness  of  his  heart, 
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XIMENA, 


flew  to  execute  the  grateful  charge  ; 
5ut,  Madam,  your  affright  mistook  the  victor, 
Vnd  your  Impatient  gritts  refused  me  audience. 
King.  iSow  think,    Ximena,    one   moment, 

think  for  Carlos. 

Xim.  Oh  love  !  Oh,  persecuted  heart ! 
nstruct  me,  Heaven,  to  support  my  tame, 
To  right  my  passion,  and  revere  my  father. 
San.  And  now,  with  just  confusion,  Sir,  1 

own 

[n  me  'twas  guilty  love  that  drew  my  sword, 
iut  since  th'  event  has  crown'd  a  nobler  pas 
sion, 

[  plead  the  merit  of  that  sword's  defeat, 
Regret  the  error,  and  entreat  for  pardon. 
King.  Sanchez,  thy  crime  is  punish'd  in  it- 

self: 

We  late  have  heard  of  thy  retracted  vows, 
Which  on  thy  strict  allegiance  we  enjoin 

Thy  honour  instantly  to  ratify 

Suppress   thy  tears,  Belzara,   he  shall  right 

thee. 
Xim.  'Tis  fix'd— a  beam  of  heavenly  light 

breaks  forth, 

And  shows  my  ruin'd  peace  its  last  resource. 
Gar.  Don   Carlos,   Sir,  attends  your  royal 

pleasure. 

King.  Has  he  your  leave,  Ximena,  to  ap 
proach  ? 
Xim.  Oh,  Sir,  yet  hold !  I  dare  not  see  him 

now  : 

While  my  depending  justice  was  my  guard, 
I  saw  him  fearless  from  assaults  of  love  ; 
But  now  my  vanquish'd  vengeance  dreads  his 

merit, 

And  conscious  duty  warns  me  to  avoid  him. 
Since  then  my  heart's  impartial  to  his  virtues, 
Oh,  do  not  call  me  cruel  to  his  love, 
If  I,  in  reverence  to  a  father's  blood, 
Should  shut  my  sorrows  ever  from  his  sight  ! 
For  though  you  raise  above  mankind  his  merit, 
And  1  confess  it— still  he  has  kill'd  my  fa 
ther 

Nay  though  I  grant  the  fact  may  plead  for 

mercy, 

Yet  'twould  in  me  be  impious  to  reward  it ; 
My  eyes  may  mourn,  but  never  must  behold 

him  more, 

Yet,  ere  I  part,  let.  Sir,  my  humblest  sense 
Applaud  your  mercy,  and  confess  your  justice 
Hence  to  some  sacred  cloister  I'll  retire, 

And  dedicate  my  future  days  to  Heaven 

'Tis   done Oh,    lead  me   to   my  peaceful 

cell, 

One  sigh  for  Carlos Now,  vain  world,  fare 
well  !  [As  XIM.  is  going  off. 

Enter  ALVAREZ  and  ALONZO. 

Alj.  Turn,   turn,  Ximena,   oh,   prepare  to 

hear 

A  story  will  distract  thy  sense  with  joy, 
Drive  all  thy  sorrows  from  thy  sinking  heart, 
And  crown  thy  duty  with  triumphant  love. 
Pardon,  dread  Sir,  this  tumult  of  my  soul, 
That  carries  in  my  rudeness  my  excuse  : 
Oh,  press  me  not  to  tell  particulars, 
But  let  my  tidings  leap  at  once  the  bounds 
Of  your  belief,  and  in  one  burst  of  joy 
Inform  my  royal  master,  that  his  crown's  sup 

port, 

My  vanquish'd  friend,  thy  father,  Gormaz  lives 
He  lives  in  health  confirm'd  from  mortal  dan 
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Would  ask  more  words  than  I  have  breath  to 

utter. 

Alonzo  knows  it  all — Oh,  where's  my  Carlos  ? 
King.  Fly,   Sanchez,   make  him  with  this 

news  thy  friend. 

Alv.  Oh,  lead  me,  lead  me  to  his  heart's  re 
lief  !  [Exeunt  ALV.  and  SAN. 
Xim.  Oh,  Heaven  !  Alvarez  would  not  sure 

deceive  me. 
King.   Proceed,    Alonzo,   and   impart   the 

whole ; 

Whence  was  his  death  so  firmly  credited, 
And  his  recovery  not  before  reveal'd  ? 

Alon.  My  liege,  the  great  effusion  of  his  blood 
Had  such  effect  on  his  deserted  spirits, 
That  I,  who  saw  him,  judged  him  quite  ex 
pired  : 

But  when  the  Abbot,  at  whose  house  he  lay, 
With  friendly    sorrow   wash'd  his    hopeless 

wound, 

His  heaving  breast  discover'd  life's  return  ; 
When  calling  straight  for  help,    on  stricter 
search,  [torn : 

His  wound  was  found  without  a  mortal  symp- 
And  when  his  senses  had  resumed  their  func 
tion,  [cern 
His  first  words  spoke  his  generous  heart's  con- 
For  Carlos  and  Ximena  ;  when  being  told 
How  far  her  filial  vengeance  had  pursued  him, 
Is't  possible,   he  cried?   Oh,    Heaven!  then 
wept,                                          [ceal'd, 
And  begg'd  his  life  might  be  one  day  con- 
That  such  exalted  merit  of  her  duty 
Might  raise  her  virtue  worthy  of  his  love. 
But,  Sir,  to  tell  you  how  Alvarez  met  him. 
What  generous  reconcilements  pass'd between 
them,                                            [spare. 
Would  ask  more  time  than  public  joy  could 
Let  it  suffice,  the  moment  he  had  heard 
Ximena  had  appealed  brave  Carlos  to  the  lists, 
VVe  flew  with  terror  to  proclaim  him  living — 
But,  Sir,  so  soon  the  combat  followed  your 
Decree,  that,  breathless,  we  arrived  too  late, 
And  had  not  his  physicians,  Sir,  prescribed 
His  wound  repose,  himself  had  ventured  forth 
To  throw  his  errors  at  your  feet  for  pardon. 
King.  Not  only  pardon,  but  our  love  shall 

greet  him. 

Brave  Carlos  shall  himself  be  envoy  of 
Our  charge,  and  gratulate  his  bless'd  recov 
ery —  [you  ? 
Has  he  your  leave,  Ximena,  now  t'  approach 
Xim.  My  senses  stagger  with  tumultuous 

joy, 

My  spirits  hurry  to  my  heart's  surprise, 
And  sinking  nature  faints  beneath  the  trans 
port. 

Enter  ALVAREZ,  SANCHEZ,  and  CARLOS. 
King.  Look  up,  Ximena,  and  complete  thy 

Xim.  ily  'Carlos  !— Oh  ! 

Car.  Ximena  !  Oh,  my  heart !     [Embracing. 

Alv.  Oh,  Carlos!  Oh,  Ximena!  yet  suppress 
These  transports,  till  kind  Gormaz'  hand  con 
firms  them  ; 

First  pay  your  duty  there,  haste  to  his  feet, 
And  let  his  sanction  consecrate  your  love. 

King.  Lose  not  a  moment  from  his  sight— 

Oh,  fly  ! 

Tell  him  his  king  congratulates  his  health, 
And  will  with  loads  of  honour  crown  his  vir- 
Nor  in  his  orisons  let  him  forget  [tues  ; 

The  hand  of  Heaven,  whose  providential  care 


These  eySeesrhave  seen  him,  these  bless'd  arms  i  Has  order'd  all,  the  innocent  to  save 

embraced  him.  i  To  right  the  injured,  and  r e war d^the  brave. 


The  means,  th"  occasion  of  his  death  supposed,  | 


[Exeunt  omnes. 
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EPILOGUE. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN     BY     XIM12NA. 


Well,  Sirs ! 

I'M  come  to  tell  you,  that  my  fears  are  over, 
I've  seen  papa,  and  have  secured  my  lover. 
And,  troth,  I'm  wholly  on  our  author's  side, 
For  had  (as  Corneille  made  him)  Gormaz  died, 
My  part  had  ended  as  it  first  begun, 
And  left  me  still  unmarried,  and  undone, 
Or,  what  were  harder  far  than  both— a  nun. 
The  French,  for  form  indeed,  postpones  the  ! 
wedd 


But  while  true  lore  is  still  in  plays  ill-fated 
No  wonder  you  gay  sparks  of  pleasure  hate 

Bloodshed  discourages  what  should  deliVht 

you 

And  from  a'wife,  what  little  rubs  will  fright 
And  virtue  not  consider'd  in  the  bride 
How  soon  you  yawn,  and  curse  the  knot  you've 

fauarter 

How  oft  the  nymph,  whose  pitying  eyes  gjvj 
Finds  in  her  captive  she  has  caught  a  Tartar  I 
While  to  her  spouse,  that  once  sohieh  did  ratu 

her, 


gh  did  rate 
[her. 


wedding,  j  She  kindly  gives  ten  thousand  pounds  to  hate 

But  gives  her  hopes  within  a  year  of  bedding.  |  £<>,  on  the  other  side,  some  sighing  swain 
Time  could  not  tie  her  marriage-knot  with  |  That  languishes  in  love  whole  years  in  va'in 

honour,  I  Impatient  for  the  feast,  resolves  he'll  ha'va 

The  father's  death  still  left  the  guilt  upon  her :  her, 

The  Frenchman  stopp'd  her  in  that  forced  re-    And  in  his  hunger  vows  he'll  eat  for  ever  • 

gard,  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  honey-moon ' 

The  bolder  Briton  weds  her  in  reward  :  But  little  thought  he   could  have  dined  so 

He  knew  your  taste  would  ne'er  endure  their  soon. 

billing  [willing.    Is  this  not  true  ?    Speak,  dearies  of  the  pit 

Should  be  so  long  deferr'd,  when  both  were  I  Don't  you  find  too  how  horribly  you're  bit/ 
Your  formal  Dons  of  Spain  an  age  might  wait,  I  For  the  instruction,  therefore,  of  the  free 
But  English  appetites  are  sharper  set.  f  Our  author  turns  his  just  catastrophe 

'Tis  true,  this  difference  we  indeed  discover,     j  Before  you  wed,  let  love  be  understood 
That,  though  like  lions  you  begin  the  lover,        Refine  your  thoughts,  and  chase  it  from  the 
To  do  you  right,  your  fury  soon  is  over.  .  blood  : 

Beside,  this  scene  thus  changed,  the  moral    Nor  can  you  then  of  lasting  joys  despair 
TU  ,    -  bear9'         r    ,-  rj  ^or  when  that  circle  holds  the  British  fair, 

That  virtue  never  of  relief  despairs  :  Your  hearts  may  find  heroic  daughters  there 
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IN  FIVE  ACTS 

BY  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


REMARKS. 

AMONGST  the  numerous  plays  that  the  associated  poets,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  left  to  posterity,  none 
itands  higher  in  the  public  favour  than  this  drama 

If  we  look  for  nature  in  this  composition,  we  contemplate  it  either  in  its  most  loathsome  state  of  distortion,  as  in 
Cacafogo;  or  of  depravity,  as  m  Margiritta  and  others.  A  more  arrant  knot  of  sharpers,  swindlers,  and  impostors, 
were  never  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  cast  of  a  comedy ;  whilst  the  grossr.ess  of  the  principal  lady  of 
:he  piece  exceeds  all  bounds. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  it  be  enough  to  form  a  lively  fable,  that  has  neither  nature,  character,  nor  moral,  to  recommend 
it,  tlie  object  is  accomplished ;  and  this  play,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  those  who  went  before  us,  will  con 
tinue  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


JUKE  OF  MEDINA, 

DON  JUAN  DE  CASTRO,  a  Spanish  Colonel. 


ICHAEL  PEREZ,  the  Copper  Captain. 
EON,  Brother  to  Altea,  and  by  her  contriv 
ance  married  to  Margaritta. 
CACAFOGO,  a  rich  Usurer. 


MARGARITTA,    a   wanton    Lady,   married  (o 

Leon,  by  whom  she  is  reclaimed. 
ALTEA,  her  Servant. 
CLARA,  a  Spanish  Lady. 
ESTIFANIA,  a  Woman  of  intrigue. 
AN  OLD  WOMAN. 
MAID. 
VISITING  LADIES. 


SCENE.— Spain. 


PROLOGUE. 

PLEASURE  attend  ye,  and  about  ye  sit, 
The  springs  of  mirth,  fancy,  delight,  and  wit, 
To  stir  you  up  ;  do  not  your  looks  let  fall, 
Sor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call, 
Because  this  day  we're  Spaniards  all  again  ; 
The  story  of  our  play,  and  our  scene  Spain  : 
The  errors,  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate, 
Now  we  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state. 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  see 
A  young  fresh  beauty,  wanton  and  too  free, 
Seek  to  abuse  her  husband,  still  'tis  Spain  ; 
No  such  gross  errors  in  your  kingdom  reign  : 
Ifou're  vestals  all,  and  though  we  blow  the  fire, 
We  seldom  make  it  flame  up  to  desire  : 
Take  no  example,  neither,  to  begin, 
For  some  by  precedent  delight  to  sin  ; 
Sfor  blame  the  poet  if  he  slip  aside, 
Sometimes  lasciviously  if  not  too  wide,  [ease  ; 
But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at 
A  cruel  scene  did  never  lady  please. 


Nor,  Gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  displeased, 
Though  we  present  some  men  fool'd,  some  dis 
eased, 
Some  drunk,  some  mad,  we  mean  not  you, 

you're  free, 

We  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy, 
You  are  our  friends ;  sit  noble,  then,  and  see. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  DON  JUAN  DE  CASTRO  and  MICHAEL 
PEREZ. 

Mick.  Are  your  companies  full,  colonel  ? 
Juan.  No,  not  yet,  Sir  : 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  rises  your  command  ? 

Mich.  We  pick  up  still, 

And  as  our  moneys  hold  out.  we  have  men 
come. 
7E 
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About  that  time,  I  think,  we  shall  be  full  too  : 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan.  And  unexperienced.  ,     [rits. 


[ACT  1 


Juan.  Pr'ythee,  be  modest. 
Mich.  I'll  be  any  thing. 


The  Vars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot  spi-    Enter  Servant,  DONNA  CLARA,  and  ESTIFANIA, 


Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers : 
There's  one  Don  Leon,  a  strange  goodly  lei- 
low, 

Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends, 
For  my  Alferes. 


veiled. 

Jtian.  You're  welcome,  ladies. 
Mich.  Both  hooded  !  I  like  'em  well  though  ; 
They  came  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hither  ; 
May  be  they'd  learn  to  raise  the  pike ;    T'™ 
for  'em. 


I'm 


Mich.  I've  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath    They're  very  modest !  'tis  a  fine  preludinm 


Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman, 
would  you  speak,  lady  ? 

Cla.  With  you,  Sir,  as  1  guess,  Juan  de  Cas 
tro. 

Mich.  Her  curtain  opens;  she  is  a  pretty 
gentlewoman. 

Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
fortune, 


served  before  too. 
Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  not  even   meant, 

Don  Michael, 

That  came  to  my  ears  yet  Task  him  a  question, 
He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little, 
To  the  point  less.  .  He  wears  a  sword,   a  good 

And  good   clothes  too ;  he's   whole  skinn'd, 

has  no  hurt  yet  ;  ,    If  I  mav  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Good  promising  hopes.      I  never  yet  heard       -•     >-     ..*«.-- 

certainly, 

Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 
Mich.  Preserve  him,  he'll  conclude  a  peace 

if  need  be ; 

Many  as  stout  as  he  will  go  along  with  us, 
That  swear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wish  ; 
Their  mouths  charged  with  six  oaths  at  once, 

and  whole  ones,  [hills. 


That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole- 
Juan.  'Tis  true  ;  such  we  must  look  for.  But, 

Michael  Perez, 
When  heard  you  of  Donna  Margaritta,  the 

great  heiress  ? 
Mich.  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  though  I  ne'er 

saw  her ; 
She  is  the  main  discourse.   Noble  Don  Juan  de 

Castro, 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this 

wench  up, 
And  live  at  ease  !  She's  fair,  and  young,  and 

wealthy. 

Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  men.report. 
Juan.  But  she  is  proud,  Sir,  that  1  know  for 

certain, 

And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 
Mich.  Would  I  were  married  ;  I  would  find 

that  wisdom,  [man 

With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.    If  e'er  wo- 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'  the  par 
ish. 


Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir,  there  be  two  gentlewomen  attend 

to  speak  with  you. 
Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 
Mich.  Are  they  two  handsome  women  ? 
Serv.    They  seem  so ;  very  handsome ;  but 

they're  veil'd,  Sir. 
Mich.  Thou  puttest  sugar  in  my  mouth.  How 


Cla.  Captain",  1  hear  you're  marching  down 

to  Flanders, 

To  serve  the  Catholic  king. 
Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 
Cla.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Employ'd  in  those  wars ;  may  be,  Sir,  you 

know  him ; 

Don  Campusano,  captain  ot  carbines, 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 


To  give  this  poor  remembrance.  [Gives  a  Letter. 

Juan.  I  shall  do  it ; 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 

Cla.  Something  in  private. 

Juan.  Step  aside  ;  I'll  serve  thee. 

[Exeunt  JUAN  and  CLARA. 

Mich.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Estif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me  ; 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  memor- 

And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  cha&tities, 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Mich.  I'm  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty, 
No  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours: 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserved 
Lady,  you  may  to  me > 

Estif.  You  must  excuse  me,  Signior,  I  come 
Not  here  to  sell  myself. 

Mich.  As  I'm  a  gentleman  ;  by  the  honour  ol 
a  soldier. — 

Estif.  I  believe  you 

I  pray  be  civil  :  I  believe  you'd  see  me,    [me 
And  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  you  11  like 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger  too, 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you, 
Indeed  I  will  not. 

Mich.  I  shall  love  you  dearly, 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  affection  ; 
I  have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. 
I  know  not,  you  have  struck  me  with  your  mo 

desty 
So  deep,  and  taken  from  me 


it  melts  with  me 
1  love  a  sweet  young  wench. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say.    [Exit  SERV. 

Mich.  Don  Juan. 

Juan.  Michael,  how  you  burnish :          [yet? 
Will  not  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones 

Mich.  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say,  what  shame  have  you  then  ? 

Mich.  I  would  fain  see  that ; 
I've  been  in  the  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen 
strange  things ;  [once. 

But  for  two  honest  women : one  I  read  at 
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All  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on  others — 
Quickly,  before  they  come. 

Estif.  Indeed,  I  dare  not. 
But  since  I  see  you're  so  desirous,  Sir, 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance 

Mich.  It  must  needs  be  excellent. 

Estif.  And  with  what  honesty  you  ask  it 

me  ; 

When  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me, 
And  view  what  house  I  enter.    Thither  come 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open  ; 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then 


SCENE  ir.]  RULE   A   WIFE 

Enter  JUAN,  CLARA,  and  SERVANT. 

I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you. 

She  hath  done  her  business,  I  must  take  my 

leave,  Sir. 

Mich.  I'll  kiss  your  fair,  white  hand,  and 
thank  you,  lady.  [vant. 

My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  ser- 
Sirrah,  come  near,  hark. 
Serv.  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  [  Exit. 

Juan.  You  will  command  me   no  more  ser 
vices  ? 
Cla.  To  be   careful  of  your  noble  health, 

dear  Sir, 
That  I  may  ever  honour  you. 

Juan.  I  thank  you, 

And  kiss  your  hands.     Wait  on   the   ladies 
down  there. 

&  Exeunt  LADIES  and  SERVANT. 
the  honour  to  see  the  face 
that  came  to  you  ? 
Juan.  And  'twas  a  fair  one.     What  was 

yours,  Don  Michael? 
Mich.  Mine  was  i'  th'  eclipse,  and  had  a 

cloud  drawn  over  it. 

But  I  believe  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handsome. 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan.  You  know  none  of 'em. 
Mich.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do,  Captain  ; 
But  I'll  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  on't. 
Sit  cL)se,  Don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caught. 
Mich.  Were  those  she  brought  love-letters  ? 
Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flan- 
Yours  was  very  modest,  methought.        [ders. 
Midi.  Some  young,  unmanaged  thiilg  : 

But  I  may  live  to  see 

Juan.  '  Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.*-A  Street. 
Enter  SANCHIO  and  ALONJBO. 

San.  What,  are  you  for  the  wars,  Alonzo? 

Alon.  [t  may  be  ay, 

It  may  be  no,  e'en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures, 
And  easy  entertainment,  I'll  stay  at  home. 
I'm  not  so  fa*  obliged  yet  to  long  marches 
And  mouldy  biscuits,  to  run  mad  for  honour. 
When  you're  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  before 
me. 

San.    Ay,  of  which  hospital  thou'lt  sweat 

in  :  wilt 
Thou  never  leave  whoring  ? 

Alon.  There   is  less  danger  in't  than   gun 
ning,  Sanchio ;  [mortal ; 
Though  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs. 

San.  But  it  disables  'em. 
Dost  see  how  thou  pullest  thy  legs  after  thee, 
As  if  they  hung  by  points  ? 

Alon.  Better  to  pull  'em  thus,  than  walk  on 

wooden  ones  ; 
Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  support  me. 

San.  Fy,  fy,  'tis  base. 

Alon.  Dost  count  it  base  to  suffer  ? 
Suffer  abundantly  ?    'Tis  the   crown  of  hon 
our. 

You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  clays 
Under  a  surgeon's  hand  that  lias  no  mercy. 

San.  As  thou  hast  done,  I'm  sure  :  but  1  per 
ceive  now 
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Why  you  desire  to  stay  ;  the  orient  heiress 
The'Margaritta,  Sir. 

Alon.  1  would  I  had  her. 

San.  They  say  she'll  marry. 

Alon.  Yes,  I  think  she  will. 

San.  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes, 

too. 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  hold  out,  Alonzo. 

Alon.  I  would  1  had  the  sheathing  on't. 

San.  They  say  too, 

She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man's  meat. 

Alon.   Would  she  were  mine, 
I'd  cater  for  her  well  enough  :  but,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her; 
Princes,  and  princes'  fellows,  that  claim  pri 
vilege, 

San.  Yet  those  stand  off  i'  the  way  of  mar 
riage  ;  [hour. 
To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  la- 

Alon.  She  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  in 
town. 

San.  I've  heard  so. 

Alon.  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pious  uses, 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome. 

San.  When  comes  she  to  it? 

Alon.  Within  these  two  days:  she's  in  the 

country  yet, 
And  keeps  the  noblest  house. 

San.  Then  there's  some  hope  of  her. 
Wilt  thou  go  my  way  ? 

Alon.  No,  no,  I  must  leave  you, 
And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman  that 
Has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a  good 
word. 

San.  Send  thee  good  fortune,  but  make  thy 
body  sound  first. 

Alon.  I  am  a  soldier, 
And  too  sound  a  body  becomes  me  not ; 
So,  farewell,  Sanchio.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI.— Another  Street. 

ESTIFANIA  crosses  the  Stage.     Enter  a  Servant 
of  MICHAEL  PEREZ  after  her. 

Sert:  'Tis  this  or  that  house,  or  I've  lost  my 

aim : 

They're    both    fair    buildings :— she    walk'd 
plaguy  fast. 

Enter  ESTIFANIA,  courtesies,  and  exit. 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.     Stay,  that's  she  ; 
j  'Tis  very  she  :  she  makes  me  a  low  court'sy  : — 
Let  me  note  the  place,  the  street  I  well  re 
member.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Chamber  in  MARGASITTA'S 
House. 


1st 


Lady. 


Enter  three  old  LADIES. 


What  should  it  mean,  thai  in  such 
haste  we're  sent  for  ? 
2dLudy.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret  has  some 

business 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

3d  Lady.  It  should  seem  so. 
Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 
2d  Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  that  I 

warrant  ye, 

For  a  young  woman  of  her  years  :  'tis  a  pity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 
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SdLady.  'Tis  more  sometimes  than  we  can 
well  away  with. 

Enter  ALTEA. 

Alt.  Good-morrow,  ladies. 

All.  'Morrow,  my  good  Madam. 

1st  Lady.  How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty, 

Lady  Margaret? 
2d  Lady.  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk 

last  night  ? 

1st  Lady.  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ? 
Alt.  All's  well,  .Ely. 

She's  very  well :  she  sent  for  you  thus  sudden- 
To  give  her  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2d  Lady.  She  does  well  and  wisely, 
To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancient'st.    Madam, 
Our  years  have  run  through  many  things  she 

knows  not. 

Alt.  She  would  fain  marry. 
1st  Lady.  'Tis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseems  her  years.     Who  would  she 

yoke  with  ? 

Alt.  That's  left  to  argue  on.  I  pray  come  in, 
And  break  your  fast ;  drink  a  good  cup  or  two, 
To  strengthen  your  understandings,  then  she'll 

tell  ye. 

2d  Lady.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  coun 
sel,  we'll  yield  to  ye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.—A  Street. 
Enter  JUAN  DE  CASTRO  and  LEON. 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  service  ? 
Leon.  Yes. 
Juan.  Where  ? 
Leon.  Every  where. 
Juan.  What  office  bore  ye  ? 
Leon.  None,  I  was  not  worthy. 
Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 
Leon.  None,  they  were  above  me. 
Juan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt? 
Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember  ; 
But  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions :  I've  an  ill 

memory. 
Juan.  This  is  an  ass.    Did  you  ne'er  draw 

your  sword  yet? 
Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heaven 

for't. 

Juan.  ,Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prisoner? 
Leon.  No,  I  ran  away  ; 
For  I  ne'er  had  no  money  to  redeem  me. 
Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 
Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ache. 
Juan.    Are   you  not  valiant   when    you're 

drunk  ? 

Leon.  1  think  not ;  but  I  am  loving.  Sir. 
Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man  ! 
Was  your  father  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  I'm  sure : 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 
Juan.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  l*p  bear 

you  witness. 
Can'st  thou  lie  with  a  woman  ? 

Leon.  I  think  I  could  make  shift,  Sir  ; 
But  I  am  bashful. 
Juan.  In  the  nigb.t  ? 
Leon.  I  know  not. 

Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  thou   sent  to  me  to  be  my 

officer,  [fight » 

Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  tlum  dar  st  not 

Leon.  There  be  move  officers  of  my  opinion, 

Or  I'm  cozen'd,  Sir ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 


Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet  ? 
Leon.  Why,  by  chance. 
They  aim  at  honourable  men  ;  alas,  I'm  none. 

Sir. 
Juan.  This  fellow  hath  some  doubts  in  his 

talk  that  strike  me. 

Enter  ALONZO. 

He  cannot  be  all  fool.    Welcome,  Alonzo. 
Alon.  W  hat  hare  you  got  there,  Temperance 

into  your  company  ? 

The  spirit  of  peace  ?  we  shall  have  wars  by  the 
ounce  then. 

Enter  CACAFOGO. 

Oh,  here's  another  pumpion,  the  cramm'd  son   ! 

of  a  starved  usurer,  Cacafogo. 
Both  their  brains  butter'd  cannot  make  too 

spoonfuls. 

Caca.  My  father's  dead,  I  am  a  man  of  \va  • 
too.  [tains. 

Moneys,  demesnes ;  I've  ships  at  sea  too,  cap-  ' 
Juan.  Take  heed  o'  the  Hollanders,  your 

ships  may  leak  else. 
Caca.  I  scorn  the  Hollanders,  there  are  my 

drunkards. 
Alon.  Put  up  your  gold,  Sir,  I  will  borrow 

it  else. 

Caca.  I  am  satisfied  you  shall  not. 
Come  out,  I   know  thee,    meet  mine  anger 

instantly. 

Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  ye. 
Caca.  Thou'st  wrong'd  mine  honour, 
Thou  look'st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  lascivi- 
I'il  make  it  good.  [ously, 

Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself,  you  will  surfeit. 
Coca.  Thou  want's!  my  money  too,  with  a 
pair  of  base  bones,  [thee, 

In  whom  there  was  no  truth  for  which  1  beat 
I  beat  thee  much  ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dan 
gerously. 

This  shall  provoke  thee.  [He  strikes. 

Alon.  You  struck  too  low,  by  a  foot,  Sir. 
Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder,   when  you 

would  beat  this  fellow. 
Leon.  I  cannot  choose  but  kick  again  ;  pray, 

pardon  me. 
Caca.  Hadst  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I 

had  kill'd  thee. 

I  leave  thee,  as  a  thing  despised,  baao  las  manos 

a  vostra  Seignora.  [Exit  CACA. 

Alon.  You've  'scaped  by  miracles  ;  there  is 

not  in  all  Spain, 
A  spirit  of  more  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 

Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty,  and  I'd  give  him  leave 
To  beat  me  soundly  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ? 
Alon.  Turn  him  off; 

He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice, 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence,  Sir, 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer, 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 
Leon.  I  desire  no  better.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   VI.— A   Chamber  in  MARGARITTA'S 
House. 

Enter  ESTIFANIA  and  PEREZ. 

Per.   You've  made  me  now  too  bountiful 

amends,  lady, 

For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant,  to  be  conceal  d  ; 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
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T  could  now  chide  ye,  but  it  shall  be  thus  : 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness. 

Estif.    Ye  appear  to  me  so  honest  and  sc 

civil, 
Without  a  blush,  Sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcome. 

Per.  Now,  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Estif.  'Tis  Estifania,  the  heir  of  this  poor 
place. 

Per.  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  that  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon, 
But  shows  both  rich  and  admirable ;  all  the 

rooms 

Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here  ; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  so  curious. 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own  too  ? 

Estif.  'Tis  but  little, 

Only  "for  present  use  ;  I've  more  and  richer, 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me 
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Estif.  You're  a  gentleman,  and  fair,  1  soe 

by  ye; 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Per.  Pray  do  so. 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  the  sudden. 

Estif.  And  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Per.  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  first, 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss. 

Estif.  You're  a  flatterer, 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something  when  I 

saw  you 
First,  in  that  noble  face,  that  stirr'd  my  fancy. 

Per.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 
lady.  Jye, 

I'll  send  for  all  my  trunks,  and  give  up  all  to 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  ye  ; 
And  then,  sweet  wench. 

Estif.  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me. 


use  it 

The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers,  [Exeunt. 

Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house  ; 

I  think  I  have  besides,  as  fair  as  Seville,  ACT  II. 

Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 
Per.  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  1  have  j  SCENE  L-An  Apartment  in  MARGARITTA'S 


some  hopes, 
Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Estif.  You  make  me  blush  to  answer  ; 
I  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour, 
And  that's  the  reason  that  1  live  retired,  Sir. 
Per.  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry 

presently. 

(If  I  can  get  her  I  am  made  for  ever.)    [ Aside. 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty. 
A  husband  now,  an  honest,  careful  husband, 
Were  .such  a  comfort.     Will  ye  walk  above 

stairs  ? 
Estif'  This  place  will  n't  our  talk,  'tis  fitter 


far,  Sir; 


[tions 


Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  tempta^ 
1  dare  not  trust,  Sir. 

Per.  She's  excellent  wise  withal,  too. 

Estif.  You  named  a  husftand ;  I  am  not  so 

strict,  Sir, 

Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin's  solitariness, 
But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one,  [be,) 

Rich,  and  a  soldier,  (for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall 
Were  offer'd  me,  I  think  I  should  accept  him. 
But  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Per.  He  were  base  else. 

There's  comfort  ministered  in  the  word  soldier. 
How  sweetly  should  I  live  ! 

Estif.  I'm  not  so  ignorant, 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded, 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey'd,  Sir. 
I  waste  but  little  ;  I  have  gathered  much : 
My  rial  not  less  worth  when  it  is  spent, 
If  spent  by  my   direction.    To  please  my  hus- 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty,          [band, 
To  be  his  maid  i'  th'  kitchen  or  his  cook, 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 

Per.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident ;  now  For 
tune  stick  to  me. 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady  ; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely. 
They  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceit 
ful ; 

I  long  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  good  one. 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 
I'm  young,  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think 
too ;  [me  ; 

If  t  please  you  know,  try  me  before  you  take 
'Tis   true,  I  shall  not  meet  in  equal  wealth 
with  ye  ;  [mei 

But  jewels,  chains,  such  as  the  war  has  given 
A  thousand  ducats  too  in  ready  gold,  [lady. 
As  rich  clothes,  too,  as  any  he  bears  arms, 


House. 

Enter  MARGARITTA,  three  LADIES,  and  ALTEA. 

Mar.    Come  in,  and  give  me  your  opinions 

seriously. 
1st  Lady.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to  marry, 

lady. 
Mar.  'Tis  true,  I  have,  for  to  preserve  my 

>  credit ; 

Yet  not  so  much  for  that,  as  to  preserve  my 
state,  ladies.  [question : 

Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o'  the 
Credit  I  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it ; 
But  when  my  money  s  gone,  when  the  law  shall 
|  Seize  that,  and  for  incontinency,  strip  me 

1st  Lady.  Do  you  find  your  body  so  mali 
cious  that  way  ? 
Mar.  1  find  it  as  all  bodies  are,  that  are 

young  and  lusty, 
Lazy  and  high  fed. 
I  desire  my  pleasure,  and  pleasure  I  must  have. 

2d  Lady.  'Tis  fit  you  should  have, 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary  ; 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady  ! 
Sleep  cannot  nourish  more. 
1st  Lady.  But  might  not  all  this  be  and  keep 

ye  single  ? 

You  take  away  variety  in  marriage,        [then  ; 
Th'  abundance  of  your  pleasure  you  are  barr'd 
Is't  not  abundance  that  you  aim  at? 
Mar.  Yes  ;  why  was  I  made  a  woman  ? 
2d  Lady.  And  every  day  a  new  ? 
Mar.  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  use  it? 
1st  Lady.  Your  still  i'  th'  right ;  why  would 

you  marry  then  ? 
Alt.  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doubts  in 

this  point, 

And  clears  all  passages. ' 
2d  Lady.  What  husband  mean  ye  ? 
Alt.  A  husband  of  an  easy  faith,  a  fool, 
Made  by   her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her 

pleasure ; 

One,  though  he  sees  himself  become  a  monster, 
Shall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 
2d  Lady.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a 

man. 
1st  Lady.  Yes,  marry  ;  but  how  to  bring  him 

to  this  rare  perfection. 
2d  Lady.  They  must  be  chosen  so,  things  ol 

no  honour, 
Nor  outward  honesty. 
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Mar.  No,  'tis  no  matter ; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  comely. 

2d  Lady.  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer,  some 

such  fellow, 

That  carries  credit,  and  a  face  of  awe, 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients'  business. 

Mar.  No,  there's  no  trusting  them,  they  are 

too  subtle  ; 
The  law  has  moulded  them  of  natural  mischief. 

1st  Lady.  Then  some  grave  governor, 
Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Mar.  If  he  has  honour  I'm  undone :  I'll 
none  such. 

Alt.  With  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 
I've  found  but  one,  aright  one,  and  a  perfect. 

Mar.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  and  a  soldier ;  but  as  gentle  as 
you'd  wish  him.  A  good  fellow,  and  has 
good  clothes,  if  he  knew  how  to  wear  'em. 

Mar.  Those  I'll  allow  him  ; 
They  are  for  my  credit.    Does  he  understand 
But  little? 

Alt.  Very  little. 

Mar.  'Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Alt.  No,  he  wont  quarrel  with  a  dog  that 

bites  him ; 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silence. 

Mar.  H'as  no  capacity  what  honour  is ; 
For  that's  a  soldier's  good  ? 

Alt.  Honour's  a  thing  too  subtle  for  his  wis 
dom  ; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable. 

Mar.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  do  you  say  ? 

Alt.  As  you  shall  see,  lady  ; 
But  to  alfthis  he's  but  a  trunk. 

Mar.  I'd  have  him  so  ; 
I  shall  add  branches  to  adorn  him. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him  ; 
If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

Alt.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship.  [  Exeunt . 

SCENE  II.—A  Street. 
Enter  JUAN,  ALONZO,  and  PEREZ. 

Juan.  Why,  thou'rt  not  married  indeed? 

Per.  No,  no,  pray  think  so. 
Alas,  1  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning ! 
Nor  worth  a  lady's  eye. 

Alon.  Would  steal  a  fortune,  [it, 

And  make  none  of  thy  friends  acquainted  with 
Nor  bid  us  to  the  wedding? 

Per.  No  indeed. 

There  was  no  wisdom  in't,  to  bid  an  artist, 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet. 
I  can  cut  up  my  pie  without  your  instructions 

Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i'  the  veil  ? 

Per.  Basta,  'twas  she. 

The 

Juan.  And  is  she  rich  withal  too  ? 

Per.  A  mine,  a  mine ;   there  is  no  end  of 

wealth,  colonel. 

I  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool.    Pr'y  thee,  colonel, 
How  do  thy  companies  fill  now"? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  Sir  ; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike  now  ? 

Per.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this 

year,  colonel ; 

I  find  myself  given  to  my  ease  a  little. 
I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company  : 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me, 
This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady, 


A  rich,  young  wench — Atid  I,  that  have  con 
sumed 
My    time    and    art   in    searching   out   their 

subtleties. 
Like   a  fool'd  alchymist,  blow  up  my  hopes 

still. 
When  shall  we  come   to  thy  house,  and  be 

freely  merry  ! 

Per.  When  I  have"  managed  her  a  little  more. 
I  have  a  house  to  maintain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thoul't  have  few 
less  come  to  thee. 

Per.  Where  they'll  get  entertainment  is  the 
Signior,  1  beat  no  drum.  [point; 

May  be  I'll  march  after  a  month  or  two, 
To  get  a  fresh  stomach.  1  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks  I  agree 

not  with. 

'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too,     [ance, 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  import- 
Jewels  and  plate,  and  fooleries  molest  me, 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsey'd  with  his 

wealth. 
Before  1  walked  contentedly. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Ser.  My  mistress,  Sir,  is  sick,  because  you're 
She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat.  [absent. 

Per.  Alas,  my  jewel ! 
Come,   I'll   go  with  thee.    Gentlemen,  your 

fair  leaves, 

You  see  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke  : 
Pray,  pardon  me  ;  would  ye  had  both  such 
loving  wives. 

[Exeunt  PEREZ  and  SERVANT. 
Juan.  I  thank  ye 

For  your  old  boots.     Never  be  blank,  Alonzo. 
Because  this  fellow  has  out-stripp'd  thy  for 
tune. 

Tell  me,  ten  days  hence,  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with 

him. 

Come,  let's  to  dinner  ;  when  Margaritta  comes, 
We'll  visit  both  ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  MARGARITTA,  ALTEA,  and  LADIES. 

Mar.  Is  he  come  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  Madam,  he  has  been  here  this 

half  hour. 

Pvequestion'd  him  of  all  that  you  cnn  ask  him, 
And  find  him  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man. 

Mar.  Call  him  in,  Altea.  [Exit  ALTEA. 

Enter  LEON  and  ALTEA. 

A  man  of  comely  countenance.    Pray  ye  come 

this  way. 

Is  his  mind  so  tame  ? 
Alt.  Pray,  question  him,  and  if  you  find  him 

not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off,  there's 

"no  harm  done, 
Mar.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ?    How  he 

blushes  ! 
Alt.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and  hold 

your  head  up, 
And  speak  to  the  lady. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  ; 
I  must  be  taught ;  I  know  not  what  it  means, 

Madhin. 
Mar.  You  shall  be  taught.    And  can  you, 

when  she  pleases, 

Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  ye» 
And  money  in  your  purse. 
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Leon.  Yes,  I  love  riding  : 
And  when  I  am  from  home  I  am  so  merry. 

Mar.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.     Can  you  as 
handsomely,  [dience, 

When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obe- 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Mar.  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here, 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  he  busied, 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  see,  or 
hear? 

Leon.  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang'd  else. 

Mar.  Come,  salute  me. 

Leon.  Ma'am  ! 

Mar.  How  the  fool  shakes !  I  will  not  eat 

you,  Sir. 
Can't  you  salute  me  ? 

Leon.  Indeed  1  know  not :  but  if  your  lady 
ship 
will  please  to  instruct  me,  sure  I  shall  learn. 

Mar.  Come  on  then. 

Leon.  Come  on  then.  [He  kisses  her. 

Mar.    Beshrew  my   heart,  he  kisses  won- 

d'rous  manly  ! 
Can  you  do  aqy  thing  else  ? 

Leon,  indeed  I  know  not ;  butif  your  ladyship 
will  please  to  instruct  me,  sure  I  shall  learn. 

Mar.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  affects  ye  ; 
Nay,  say  I  marry  ye  ?  * 

Alt.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Mar.  What  money  have  ye  ? 

Leon.  None,  Madam,  nor  no  friends, 
1  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master, 
Sir,  [breeches ; 

Nor  talk  i'  the  house  as  though  you  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  1  will  not; 
Alas,  I'm  not  able  I've  no  wit,  Madam. 

Mar.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any  ; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head.      I  take  you    upon 

charity, 

And  like  a  servant  you  must  be  unto  me. 
As  1  behold  your  duty,  I  shall  love  you  ; 
As  you  observe  me,  I  may  chance  lie  with  ye. 
Can  you  mark  these  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Mar.  There  is  one  thing, 
That  if  I  take  ye  in,  I  put  ye  from  me, 
Utterly  from  me  ;  you  must  not  be  saucy, 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me, 
Scarce  know  me,  when  1  call  ye  not. 

Leon.  I  will  not.    Alas,  I  never  knew  my 
self  sufficiently  ! 

Mar.  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon.  I'll  be  a  dog  to  please  ye. 

Mar.  Indeed  you  must  fetch  and  carry  as  I 
appoint  ye. 

Leon.  1  were  to  blame  else. 

Mar.  Kiss  me  again.  [Kisses  her. 

A  strong  fellow,  there's  vigour  in  his  lips. 
If  you  see  me 

Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  Sir, 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 

Leon.  No,  if  you  kiss  a  thousand,  I  shall  be 

contented, 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  ye. 

Alt.  I  told  ye,  Madam. 

Mar.  'Tis  the  man  1  wish'd  for  ;  the  less  you 
speak — 

Leon.  I'll  never  speak  again,  Madam, 
But  when  you  charge  me  ;  then  I'll  speak 
softly  too. 

Mar.  Get  me  a  priest ;  I'll  wed  him  instantly. 
But  when  you're  married,  Sir,  you  must  wait 
And  see  ye  observe  my  laws.  [on  me. 


Leon.  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Mar.  I'll  give  you  better  clothes  when  you 

deserve  'em. 
Come  in,  anci  serve  for  witness. 

Omnes.  We  shall,  Madam. 

Mar.  And  then  away  to  the  city  presently ; 
I'll  to  my  new  house,  and  new  company. 

Leon.  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine ;  I'm  a 
made  roan. 

Alt.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon. 

Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench.         \Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Grand  Saloon. 
Enter  CLARA  and  ESTIFANIA  with  a  Paper. 

Cla.  What,  have  you  caught  him  ? 

Estif.  Yes. 

Cla.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim'd  at  ? 

Estif.  Yes,  too,  and  the  most  kind  man  ; 
And  the  ablest,  also,  [wine  ; 

To  give  his  wife  content :  he  is  sound  as  old 
And  so  his  soundness  rises  on  the  palate  ; 
And  there's  the  man. 
I  find  him  rich,  too,  Clara. 

Cla.  Hast  thou  married  him? 

Estif.  What  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a 

bait,  wench? 

I  bob  for  fools.    He  is  mine  own.    I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout; 
And  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily  : 
And  all  he  has  I've  stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Cla.  Does  the  lady  know  this  1  she's  coming 

now  to  town : 
Now,  to  live  here,  in  this  house. 

Estif.  Let  her  come, 

She  shall  be  welcome,  I  am  prepared  for  her; 
She's  mad  sure,  if  she  be  angry  at  my  fortune  ; 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Cla.   Dost  thou  not  love  him  ? 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  well, 

As  long  as  there  he  stays  and  looks  no  farther 
Into  my   ends;    but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate 
him  ;  [him  ; 

And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen 
How  to  decline  their  wives,  and  curb  their 

manners; 

To  put  a  stern  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures  : 
And  hold  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance, 
That  cannot  mould  a  devil  into  obedience. 
1  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  these  opinions : 
And,  as  I  find  his  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

Enter  PEREZ. 

0  here  he  is  ;  now  you  shall  see  a  kind  man. 
Per.  My  Estifania,  shall  we  to  dinner,  lamb  ? 

1  know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 
Estif.  I  cannot  eat  else. 

Per.  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradise 
Appears  about  me. 

Estif.  You're  welcome  to  it,  Sir. 

Per.  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in 
Spain,  wench.  [den, 

Methinks  the  richest  too.    We'll  eat  i'  the  gar- 
In  one  o'  the  arbours,  there  'tis  cool  and  pleas 
ant  ; 

And  have  our  wine  cool'd  in  the  running  foun- 
Who's  that  ?  [tain. 

Estif.  A  friend  of  mine,  Sir. 

Per.  Of  what  breeding? 

Estif.  A  gentlewoman,  Sir, 

Per.  What  business  has  she  ? 
Is  she  a  woman  learn 'd  i'  the  mathematics  ; 
Can  she  tell  fortunes  ? 

Estif.  More  than  1  know,  Sir. 

Per.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kins- 

woman, 

That  must  be  delivered  in  my  absence,  wife  ? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  ye, 
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A  ad  learn  your  health?  she  looks  not  like  a 

confessor. 
Estif.    What  needs  all  this?  why  are  you 

troubled,  Sir  ? 

What  do  you  suspect?  she  cannot  cuckold  ye  : 
She  is  a  woman,  Sir,  a  very  woman. 
Per.    Your  very  woman  may  do  very  well, 

Madam, 
Towards  the  matter ;  for  though  she  cannot 

perform  it 

In  her  own  person,  she  may  do  it  by  proxy. 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 
.Estif.  Cry  ye  mercy,  husband,  you  are  jeal 
ous  then, 

And  haply  suspect  me. 
Per.  No,  indeed,  wife. 
Estif.  Methink  you  should  not  till  you  have 
more  cause,  [husband, 

And  clearer  too.    I'm  sure  you've  heard  say, 
A  woman  forced  will  free  herself  through  iron  : 
A  happy  calm,  and  good  wife  discontented, 
May  be  caught  by  tricks. 
Per.  No,  no :  i  do  but  jest  with  ye. 
Estif.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  see  you. 
Cla.  I  shall  leave  you 

Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with 
ye.  [Exit. 

Estif.  Why,  where 's  the  girl  ?  who's  at  the 
door  1  [Knocking  at  the  door. 

Per.  Who  knocks  there? 
Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  ye  knock  so  boister 
ously  ? 
Look  to  the  door. 

Enter  MAID. 

Maid.  My  lady,  as  I  live,  mistress,  my  la 
dy's  come ; 

She's  at  the  door :  I  peep'd  through,  I  saw  her, 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  Avith  her. 
Estif.  This  was  a  week  too  soon,  but  I  must 

meet  with  her, 

And  set  a  new  wheel  going ;  and  a  subtle  one 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  'm  ruin'd. 

[Aside. 

Per.  What  are  they  at  the  door  ? 
Estif.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  enter'd  here  ; 
Such  for  our  good. 
Per.  'Tis  well. 
Estif.  Nay,  'twill  be  better, 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business, 
And  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me. 
What  have  I  now  to  do  but  advance  your  for 
tune? 
Per.  Do,  I  dare  trust  thee  :  I'm  ashamed  I 

was  angry. 

I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife. 
Est^f.  I'll  wise  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  ye.   [Aside.]   Fray  ye  walk  by, 

and  say  nothing, 

Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  Sir  • 
I  was  born  to  make  ye  a  man. 

Per.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily  ; 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  cheeks;  I'm  born 

to  love  her, 

I  must  be  gentle  to  these  tender  natures  : 
A  soldier's  rude,  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies  • 
Nor  roust  we  talk  to  them,  as  we  talk  to 
Our  officers.     I'll  give  her  way  ;   for  'tis  for 
me  she  [has. 

Works  now ;  I  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she 

Enter  MARGARITTA,  LEON,  ALTEA,  and  LADIES. 

Who're  these  ?    I  hate  such  flaunting  things. 
A  woman  of  rare  presence !  excellent  fair  ,- 


IACT  II, 


This  is  too  big,  sure,  for  a  bawdy-house  ; 
Too  open  seated  too. 
Estif.  My  husband,  lady. 
Mar.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 
Per.    Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant, 
lady.  [Ki&ses. 

Estif.  Sir,  be  ruled  now, 

[Apart  to  PEREZ. 

And  I  shall  make  you  rich  :  this  is  my  cousin  ; 
That  gentleman  dotes  on  her,  even  to  death. 
See  how  he  observes  her. 
Per.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 
Est^f.  She  is  a  mirror. 

But  she  is  poor,  she  were  for  a  prince's  side 
else.  [own, 

This  house  she  has  brought  him  to  as  to  her 
And  presuming  upon  me,  and  on  my  courtesy — 
Conceive  me  short ;  he  knows  not  but  she's 

wealthy ; 

Or  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  all  one, 
He's  so  far  gone. 

Per.  Forward  ;  she's  a  rare  face. 
Estif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion, 

husband, 

And  yield  unto  her  four  days. 
Per.    Yield  our  house  up,  our  goods  and 

wealth ! 

Estif.  All  this  is  but  seeming. — Do  you  see 

this  writing?  [married, 

Two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  when  they  are 

Has  she  seal'd  to  for  our  good — The  time  is 

unfit  now; 

I'll  show  it  you  to-morrow. 
Per.  All  the  house  ? 
Estif.  All,  all ;  and  we'll  remove,  too,  to 

confirm  him, 

They'll  into  the  country  suddenly  again, 
After  they're  match'd,  and  then  she'll  open  to 

him. 
Per.    The  whole  possession  wife  ?     Look 

what  you  do. 
A  part  o'  the  house. 

Estif.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all, 
And  take  their  pleasure,  too  ;    'tis  for  our 

'vantage. 

Why,  what's  four  days?  Had  you  a  sister,  Sir, 
A  niece,  or  mistress,  that  required  this  cour 
tesy, 

And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good  ? 
Per.  If  easily  it  would  come  back. 
Estif.  I  swear,  Sir,  as  easily  as  it  came  on. 
Is't  not  pity 

To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  help 

You  give  away  no  house. 
Per.  Clear  but  that  question. 
Estif.  I'll  put  the  w'ritings  into  your  hand. 
Per.  Well  then. 

Estif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 
Per.  I'm  satisfied. — Would  1  had  the  wench 

too. 

Estif.  When  she  has  married  him, 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her, 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch, 
May  have,  Heaven  knows  what. 

Per.  I'll  remove  my  trunks  straight, 
And  take  some  poor  house  by,  'tis   but  for 

four  days. 
Estif.  I  have  a  poor  old  friend;  there  we 

will  be. 

Per.  'Tis  well  then. 
Estif.  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  house 

clear. 
Per.  Well. 
Estif.  That  little  stuff  we'll  use  shall  follow 

after ; 

And  a  boy  to  guide  ye.    Peace,  and  we  are 
niade-both. 
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Mar.  Come,  let's  go  in. 
Are  all  the  rooms  kept  sweet,  wench  ] 
Estif.  They're  sweet  and  neat. 

{Exit  PERFZ. 

Mar.  Why,  where's  your  husband  ? 
Estif.  Gone,  Madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give 

place,  lady. 
Mar.  Well,  send  you  joy,  you  would  not  let 

me  know't, 

Yet  I  shall  not  forget  ye. 
Estif.  Thank  your  ladyship. 
Mar.  Come,  lead  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  MARGARITTA  and  ALTEA. 

Alt.  Are  you  at  ease  now  ?    Is  your  heart 

at  rest, 

Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opini  >n 
From  your  fair  credit. 

Mar.  1  am  at  peace,  Altea, 
[f  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shows, 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  1  am  happy. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom, 
Without  the  squint  eye  of  the  law  upon  me, 
Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues  that  envy  ! 

Alt.  You're  a  made  woman. 

M&r.  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband, 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the 

art 
Of  villany  conceal'd. 

Alt.  My  life,  an  innocent. 

Mar.  That's  it  I  aim  at. 

That's  it  1  hope  too,  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him  : 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children  ? 
Brought  up    under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a 
cruel,  [tions, 

Who,  being  not  used  to  breakfasts  and  colla- 
When  they  have   coarse  bread  offered,  are 

thankful, 

And  take  it  for  a  favour  too. 
Are  the  rooms  made  ready 

To  entertain  my  friends  ?  'I  long  to  dance  now,  \  And  to  be  inform'd  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 
And  to  be  wanton.  Let  me  have  a  song.  Is  the  i  morning. 

great  couch  up  Leon-  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery. 

The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

Alt.  'Tisup  and  ready. 

Mar.  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers  ? 

Alt.  In  all,  lady. 

Your  house  is  no'thing  now  but  various  pleas 
ures. 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Mar.  Let  'em  gaze  on. 

I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy  ; 
And  company  is  my  delight  and  courtship  ; 
And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.    Where's 

my  good  husband  ? 
Where  does  he  wait  ? 

Alt.  He  knows  bis  distance,  Madam. 
I  warrant  ye  he  is  busy  in  the  cellar 


Mar.  How  scornfully  he  looks  ! 

Leon.  Are  all  the  chambers  [ure  ? 

Deck'd  and  adorn'd  thus  for  my  lady's  pleas- 
New  hangings  every  hour  for  entertainment? 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give  lus 
tre  f 

Ser.  They  are  ;  and  yet  there  must  be  more 

and  richer  ; 
It  is  her  will. 

Leon.  Hum,  is  it  so?    'Tis  excellent. 
Is  it  her  will,  too,  lo  have  feasts  and  banquets, 
Revels  and  masques  ? 

Ser.  She  ever  ioved  'em  dearly  ;  [Sir. 

AncHve  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now", 
1  must  not  call  ye  master ;  she  has  warn'd  me  ; 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  'Tis  no  fashion.  [low; 

What  though  I  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fel- 
1  may  cut  first? 

Ser.  That's  as  you  shall  deserve,  Sir. 

Leon.  And  when  I  lie  with  her — 

S'er.  May  be  I'll  light  ye  : 
On  the  same  point  you  may  dome  that  service. 

Enter  a  LADY. 

1st  Lady.  Madam,  the  Duke  Medina,  with 

some  captains, 

Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wiae, 
And  their  best  services. 

Mar.  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion  ; 
The  house  perfumed. 
Now  I  shall  take  my  pleasure, 
And  not  my  neighbour  justice  maunder  at  me. 
Go,  getyour  best  clothes  on  ;  but  till  I  call  ye, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.    Dine  with  the  gen 
tlewomen, 

And  behave  yourself  handsomely,  Sir  ;  'tis  for 
my  credit. 

Enter  a  second  LADY. 

M  Lac7?/.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd  ; 

A  three-piled  bawd  ;  bawd-major  to  the  army. 
2d  Lady.  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait  up 
on  your  ladyship, 


Among  his  fellow-servants,  or  asleep, 
Till  your  commands  awake  him. 

Enter  LEON  and  LORENZO. 

Mar.  'Tis  well,  Altea, 

It  should  be  so  ;  my  ward  I  must  preserve  him. 
Who  sent  for  him  ?  How  dare  he  come  uncalled 

for? 
His,.bonnet  on  too ! 

Alt.  Sure  ho  sees  you  not. 


Mar.  Tell  her  no  ;  i'  the  afternoon  I'll  call  on 

her. 

2d  Lady.  I  will,  Madam.  [Exit. 

Mar.    Why  are  you   not   gone  to  prepare 

yourself? 

May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course. 
A  portly  presence.     Altea,  he  looks  lean — 
'Tis  a  vast  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  ilesh 

well. 
Alt.  A  willing,  Madam,  one  that  needs  no 

spurring. 

Leon.  Faith,  Madam,  in  my  little  understand 
ing, 

You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  ye,  that  may  speak  well  of 

ye, 

And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 
Mar.   How  now,  what's  this  ? 
Leon.  Tis  only  to  persuade  ye. 
Courtiers  are  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  march-pane  men  that  will  not  last, 
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Mar.  The  fellow's  mad  ! 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies, 
That  hath  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes, 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Alt.  He  breaks  out  modestly. 

Leon.  Pray,  be  not  angry  ; 
My  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  ye 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Mar.  Thou  dar'st  not  talk  ? 

Le.on.  Not  much,  Madam  ; 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  tongue, 
He  dare  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him  ; 
Twere    tit   there    were    a    stronger  on  your 
temper.  [band  ; 

Ne'er  look  so  stern  upon  me,  I'm  your  hus- 
But  what  are  husbands  ?       Read  the   New 

World's  Wonders, 

Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  pro 
duces,  [ties  ;• 
And  you  will  scarce  find  such  strange  deformi- 
They're  shadows  to  conceal  your  venal  virtues  : 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occa 
sions  ; 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains  ; 


(ACT  111. 


Mar.  1  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see. 
Leon.  You  shall  see,  Madam,  if  it  please  v 

ladyship. 

Alt.  He's  humbled; 
Forgive,  good  lady. 

Mar.  Well,  go  get  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 
^  Leon.  Have  ye  yet  no  feelings  ? 
I'll  pinch  you  to  the  bones,  then,  my  pro 

lady.  ff 

Mar.  See  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my 


favour. 


[stone  ; 


You  know  his  temper,  tie   him  to  the  prind- 

The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 

I'll  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me      [some. 

Dispute  my  life.     Come  in,  and  see  all  hand- 

Alt.  I  hope  to  see  you  go  too,  I've  wrought 

ill  else.  (Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. — An  ordinary  Apartment* 

Enter  PEREZ. 
Per.  Shall  I 
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doors, 

To  rent  out  wantonness., 
Mar.  Do  you  hear  him  talk  ? 
Leon.  I've  done,  Madam  : 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
Shortly  I  shall  be  such,  then  I'll  speak  won 
ders. 
'Till  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience. 

[Exit. 
Mar.  First  I'll  untie  myself.     Did  you  mark 

the  gentleman, 

How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talk'd, 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for  ! 


We're  lodg'd  here  in  the  roiserablest  dog-hole, 
A  conjuror's  circle  gives  content  above  it  ; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it  : 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket, 
And  we  lie  like  butter  clapp'd  together, 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately  ; 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too, 
And  to  that  so  thick,  they  cut  like  marmalade 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold  finder. 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise  -- 
Why,  wife,  I  say  ;  why,  Esiifania  ! 

Estif.  [Within.]  I'm  going  presently. 

Per.  Make  haste,  good  jewel. 


Ana  now  uniiKe  me  lump  i  LOUH.  aim  lor  :  »«_  ••*?•  g,v"u  jonci. 

The  piece  of  ignorant  dough,  he  stood  up  to    I'm  like  the  people    that  live  in  the 


And  rated  my  commands.  [me, 

This  was  your  providence, 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman, 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your  know 
ledge  : 

What  think  ye  now  ? 
Alt.  I  think  him  an  ass  still. 


island 

I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here. 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rise, 
And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  al 

sorts. 

The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starved  rats, 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here,) 


.  ,  ,  .,  _ „.. 

This  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown     And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils  : 

into  him,  [rant,    rpl""-'»-  -* *'  *u~  -«--'-   -1J  - 

This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine ;  'tis  a  ty- 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 
Mar.  I'll  have  my  cellar  lock'd,  no  school 

kept  there, 

Nor  no  discovery.     I'll  turn  my  drunkards, 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts, 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  where- 

fores, 
To  grass  immediately  ;  I'll  keep  all  fools 


They've  eat  a  map  of  the  whole  world  up  al 
ready,  [pany 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  cora- 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  to 
marble,                                     [chimney 
Dried  in  this   brick-kiln,  and   she  sits  i'  the 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles  raised,  like  a  house 

of  cards) 

The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smoked  Sybil. 
I  There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 


Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools  that  shall  know  no-  !  for  a  maid  servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster; 


thing. 

Nothing  belongs  to  mankind  but  obedience, 
And  such  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  husband. 


She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  chesnut, 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here 
And  these  two  make  a  hollow  sound  together 


Alt,  He'll  fall  again  :  my  life  he  cries  by    ^ike  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  lha 


this  time  : 
Keep  him  from  drink,  he's  a  high  constitution. 

Enter  LEON. 

Leon.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  Madam  ? 
Mar.  No,  your  old  clothes. 
And  get  you  into  the  country  presently, 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd  :  you  shall 

have  victuals, 

Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  pnlates,  Sir, 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds,  it  is  too  good  too. 
I/ton.  Good  Madam,  be   not  so  rough  with 

repentance. 
Alt.  You  see  how  he  comes  round  again. 


Enter  ESTIFAMA. 

Mercy  deliver  me.     Oh,  are  you  come,  wife  ! 
Shall  we  be  free  again  ? 

Estif.  1  am  now  going, 
And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house 

Sir: 

The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons 
And  broke  your  fast,  1  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  free 
dom. 
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Per.  Break  my  fast !  break  my  neck  rather. 
Is  there  any  thing  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals  ? 
A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excellent. 
Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately, 
And  pray  ye  take  heed  unto  the  furniture, 
None  be  embezzled. 

Estif.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  ye. 

Per.  And  let  'em  instantly  d'epart. 

Estif.  They  shall  both  :  there's  reason  in  all 

courtesy.  [him, 

For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has   acquainted 

And  has  provided  too  :  she  sent  me  word,  Sir, 

And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Per.  I  will  walk  i'  the  church->ard; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. ! 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  ye. 

Estif.  I'll  not  fail,  Sir. 

Per-  And  do  you  hear  ?  let's  hare  a  hand-  j 

some  dinner, 

And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been  ; 
And  let  me  have  a  strung  bath  to  restore  me  ; 
1  stink  like  a  stale-fish  shambles,  or  an  oil- } 
shop. 

Estif.  You  shall  have  all  which  some  inter 
pret  nothing. 

I'll  send  ye  people  for  the  trunks  afore-hand, 
And  for  tue  stuff. 

Per.  Let  'em  be  known  and  honest  ; 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

Estif.  I  shall,  bin 

But  if  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither, 
That  they  mny  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair 

courtesy, 
And  pray  you  be  brave  for  my  sake. 

Per.  1  observe  ye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11I.-A  Street. 

Enter  JUAN  DE  CASTRO,  SANCHIO,  and  CACA-  j 
FOGO. 

San.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Caca.  I've  reason,  1  have  money. 

San.  Is  money  reason? 

Caca.  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  captain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

San.  1  thank  ye. 

Caca.  Ye've  manners,  ever  thank  him  that 
has  money. 

San.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any  ? 

Caca.  Not  a  farthing,  captain  : 
Captains  are  casual  things. 

San.  Why,  so  are  all  men.  Thou  shall  have 
my  bond. 

Caca.  JNor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain. 
My  money  is  my  own,  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it  ? 

Caca.  Put  it  to  pious  uses. 
Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  cox- 
That  would  undo  me.  [combs 

Joan.  Are  those  hospitals? 

Caca.  1  first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 
With   creatures  of  mine  own,  that    I  know 

wretched, 
And  then  1  build  :  those  are  more  bound  to 

pray  for  me : 
Besides,  I  keep  th'  inheritance  in  my  name  still. 

Juan.  A  provident  charity.     Are  you  for  the 
wars,  Sir  ? 

Caca.  1  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  soldier, 
Nor  have  1  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet; 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  Ye  have  said  wisely. 

Caca.  Had  yci'  hut  my  money, 


You'd  swear  it,  colonel.    I  had  rather  drill  at 

home  [honour, 

A  hundred  thousand  crowns,   and  with  more 

Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  nothing. 

A  wiseman  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fingers. 

San.  A  right  state  usurer.     Why  dost  not 

marry, 

And  live  a  reverend  justice? 
C«ca.  Is  it  not  nobler  to  command  a  reverend 

justice,  than  to  be  one? 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  1  marry,  captain, 
When    every    courteous  fool    that  owes  ma 

money, 

Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury  ? 
Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us? 
Caca.  I  will  go  and  view  the  pearl  of  Spain, 
the  orient  [spected. 

Fair  one,  the  rich  one  too  ;  and  I  will  be  re- 
I  bear  my  patent  here  ;  I  will  talk  to  her  ; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof, 
And  pick  your  noses,  1  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 
Juan.  The  Duke  dines  there  to-day  too,  the 

Duke  of  Medina. 
Caca.  Let  the  king  dine  there, 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature. 
And  certainly  1  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, 

captain. 

San.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously. 
Caca.  Like  a  true-born  Spaniard  : 
Eat  as  I  were   in  England,  where  the  beef 

grows. 

And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  ye  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did, 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies; 
I  learn'd  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 
Juan.  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must  sup 
ply  me. 

Caca.  You  must  pawn  a  horse  troop. 
And  then  have  at  ye,  colonel. 

San.  Come,  let's  go.  [ladies 

This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport.     How  the 
Will  laugh  at  him! 
Juan.  If  I  light  on  him  I'll  make  his  purse 

sweat  too. 
Caca.  Will  ye  lead,  gentlemen  ?        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — An  ordinary  Apartment. 
Enter  PEREZ,  OLD  WOMAN,  and  MAID. 

Per.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  un 
derstand  ye, 

And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady  ; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast.    How  came  my  trunks  open  ? 
And  my  goods  gone?  What  pick-lock  spirit — 

Old  Worn.  Ha  !     What  would  ye  have  ? 

Per.  My  goods  again.  How  came  my  trunks 
all  open  ? 

Old  Worn.  Are  your  trunks  all  open? 

Per.  Yes,  and  clothes  gone, 
And  chains  and  jewels.     How  she  smells  like 
hung  beef!  [belches 

The    palsy,    and    pick-locks.     Fy,    how    she 
The  spirit  of  garlic  ! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman? 
The  young  fair  woman  ? 

Per.  What's  that  to  my  question? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 

Maid.  Is  she  your  wife,  Sir? 

Per.  Yes,  Sir :  is  that  a  wonder  ? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here  ? 

Old  Worn.  Is  she  duly  and  truly  yonr  wife? 

Per.  Duly  and  truly  my  wife  :  I  think  so, 
For  I  married  her.    It  was  no  vision  sure  ? 
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Maid.  She  has  the  keys,  Sir. 

J>er.  1  know  she  has ;  but  who  has  all  my 

goods,  spirit? 

Old  Worn.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gen 
tlewoman, 
You  are  a  wretched  man :    she   has  twenty 

husbands. 

M'lld.  She  tells  you  true. 
Old  Worn.  And  she  has  cozen'd  all,  &ir. 
Per.  The  devil  she  has  ;  I  had  a  fair  house 

with  her,  ,, 

That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnish'd .royally. 
Old  Worn.  You're  cozen'd  too,  'tis  none  ol 
hers,  good  gentleman, 

.  lie 'lady   Margaritta ;  she  was  her 


.  c. 

And  kept  the  house  ;  but  going  from  her,  Oir, 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play  d. 

Per.  Plague  o'  the  devil ; 
Am  I,  i'  the  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom. 
Cheated  by  a  stale  quean  !  What  kind  ot  lady 
Is  that  that  owns  the  house  ? 
Old  Worn.  A  young,  sweet  lady. 
Per.  Of  low  stature. 
Old  Worn.  She's  indeed  but  little,  but  she  s 

wond'rou-s  fair. 
Per.  I  feel  I'm  cozen'd  : 
"Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone. 
This  id  the  very  woman,  sure,  that  cousin, 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days 
To  make    the  house   hers— I  am    entreated 

sweetly. 
Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  I 

saw,  Sir, 

She  had  two  women  at.  the  door  attending, 
And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded  'em  : 
But  what  they  were— 1  heard  your  trunks,  too, 
If  they  be  yours,  [open, 

Per.  They  were  mine  while  they  were  laden  ; 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not 

worth  owning. 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you? 

Old  Worn.  Her  own  mistress,  her  very  mis 
tress,  Sir  ;  and  ail  you  saw 
About  her  in  that  house  was  hers. 
Per.  No  plate,  no  jewels,  nor  no  hangings  ? 
Maid.  Not  a  farthing  ;  she's  poor,  Sir,  a  poor 

shifting  thing. 
Per.  No  money  ! 
Old  Worn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we 

are, 

Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  single  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
She  might  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman. 

Per.  I'm  mad  now  : 

1  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she,  I'm  wild  else. 
One  single  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  all, 
And  if  she  steals  that,  she  must  slay  me,  for  it. 
Where  does  she  use  ? 

Old  Worn.  You  may  find  the  truth  as  soon. 
Alas,  a  thousand  conceal'd  corners,  Sir,  she 

lurks  in ; 

And  here  she  gets  a  flesce,  and  there  another, 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none 

can  find  her. 

Per.  Is  she  a  whore,  too  ? 
Old  Worn.  Little  better,  gentleman  : 
I  dare  not  say  she  is  so,  Sir,  because 
She's  yours,  Sir  :  these  five  years  she  hasfirk'd 
A  pretty  living,  until  she  came  to  serve. 
1  fear  he  will  knock  my  brains  out  for  lying. 


AND   HAVE   A   WIFE.  [ACT  in. 

Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex, 
And  read  the  warning  to  young  gentlemen  ; 
Have  I  profess'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  made   them   bear  all  tests  ;  and   am  I 
trick'd  now  ?  [yet, 

Caught  in  my  own  noose  ?  Here's  a  rial  left 
There's  for  your  lodging,  and  your  meat  for 

a  week ; 

A  silk- worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary, 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box. 
Farewell,  great-grandmother : 
If  I  do  find  you  were  accessary, 
Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoking  minutes  ! 
I'll  hang  ye  presently. 

Old   Worn.   And  I  deserve  it— I    tell  you 
truth. 

Per.  Not  I,  I  am  an  ass,  mother.     [Exeunt. 


Per.  She  has  firk'd  me  fineh 


.[ings 


SCENE    V.—A  grand  Apartment. 

Enter  the  DUKE  of  MEDINA,  JUAN  DE  CASTRO, 
ALONZO,  SANCHIO,  CACAFOGO,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  A  goodly  house. 
Juan.  And  richly  furnish'd  too.  Sir. 
Alon.  Hung  wantonly  ;  I  like  that  prepara 
tion  ; 

It  stirs  the  blood  into  a  hopeful  banquet, 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial  ; 
I  love  a  house  where  pleasure  ..prepares  wel 
come. 
Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  you  this 

mansion ; 
Twere  a  brave  pawn. 

Caca.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Ty^as  burlt  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide 

and  spacious, 

Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord ; 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my 

stomach. 
How  my  affection  stands  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  MARGAIIITTA,  ALTEA,  Ladies,  and  Ser* 
vant. 


Mar.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  to 

these  soldiers, 

You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair 

presence ;  [Sir, 

Those  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here, 

I  do  beseech  your  Grace  command,  they're 

yours, 

Your  servant  but  preserves  'em  to  delight  ye. 
Duke,  I  thank  ye,  lady.  I  am  bold  to  visit  ye, 
Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet 
beauty,  [court, 

'T  has  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the 
For  till  £  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Mar.  Bring  in  the  Duke's  meat. 
San.  She's  most  excei-lent. 
Juan.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  look'd 
on;  [men!. 

I  rather  would  command  her  than  my   regi- 
Caca.  I'll  have  a  fling,  'tis  but  a  thousand 

ducats, 

Which  1  can  cozen  up  in  ten  days. 
And  some  few  jewels  to  justify  my  knavery. 
Say,  shall  I  marry  her,  she'll  get  more  money 
Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it; 


A  whnre  and  thief;  two  excellent  moral  learn- 
In  one  she-saint.     I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
Hate  1  been  fear'd  for  my  discoveries,    ['em  ; 
And  been  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal 


my  R 

She  appears  the  mo'st  infallible  way  of  pur 
chase. 

I  could  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  for 
the  encounter, 

For  I  am  like  a  lion  where  I  lav  hold : 
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But  these  lambs  will  endure  a  plaguy  load, 
find  never  bleat  neither :  that,  Sir,  time  has 

taught  us. 

t  am  so  virtuous  now  I  cannot  speak  to  her, 
he  errantest  shame-faced  ass  ;  I  broil  away 
too. 

Enter  LEON. 

Mar.  Why,  where's  this  dinner? 
Leon.  Tis  not  ready,  Madam, 
tfor  shall  it  be,  until  I  know  the  guests  too, 
!"jor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  1  bid  'era. 
Juan.  Is  not  this  my  Alferes  ?  He  looks  an 
other  thing. 

Are  miracles  a-foot  again  ? 
Mar.  Why,  sirrah  ;  why,  sirrah,  you. 
Leon.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman  ; 
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And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at ; 

A  young,  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail 

with  ; 

A  wanton  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too. 
1  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myself. 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief, 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
i  They  shall  not  wander  but  where  I  give  way 

now. 
Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow    that    the   people 

pointed  at, 

\  For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image  1 
\  He  speaks  wond'rous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ought,  Sir, 
}  In  his  own  house,  and  it  bacornes  me  well  tgo. 
j  I  think  your  grace  would  grieve  if  you  were 
put  to  it, 


And,  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your  ab-  :  To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own 


sence, 


[desty.  :  (For  wives  are  reckon' d  in  the  rank  of  servants) 


And  know  your  duty  ;  'tis  the  crown  of  mo-  |  Under  your  own  roof  to  command  ye. 

Duke.  Your  wife  ! 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband, 
And,  pray  take  notice,  that  I  claim  that  hon-  j  Jn  chief  now. 


Juan.    Brave!    a  strange  conversion; 
shall  lead 


thou 


four,  I 


And  will  maintain  it. 

Caca.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
[  am  determined  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold ; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill, 
I  will  not  lose  my  anger  on  a  rascal. 
Provoke  me  more,  I'll  beat  thy  blown  up  body 
rill  thou  rebound'st  like  a  tennis- balj. 

Cacti.  I'll  taHc  with  you  another  time.  [Exit, 

Alon.  This  is  miraculous ! 

San.  Is  this  the  fellow,   - 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  flntter'd  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break, 
As  if  he  would  show  a  wonder  to  the  world, 
Both  in  bravery  and  fortune  too? 
[  am  astonished  ! 

Mar.  I'll  be  divorced  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not. 

You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour  lady. 
You  took  me  for  a  shadow, 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit, 
To  be  your  fool, 

You  had  thought  you  had  found  a  coxcomb. 
I'm  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean 

to  ye, 

Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now, 
And  be  a  fan  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for't. 

Mar.  I  do  command  ye  from  me,  thou  poor 

fellow, 
Thou  cozen'd  fool. 

Leon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool, 
I  will  not  be  commanded  :  I'm  above  ye. 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady, 
But  from  your  state  you  never  shall.     I'll  hold 

that, 

And  hold  it  to  my  use,  the  law  allows  it. 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness,  1'il  wink 
at  it. 

Mar.  Am  I  braved  thus  in  mine  own  house  ? 

Leon.  Tis  mine,  Madam  ; 
You  are  deceived,  I'm  lord  of  it ;  I  rule  it, 
And  all  that's  in't ;  you've  nothing  to  do  here 

Madam, 

But  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodging?, 
And  at  rny  farther  will  to  do  me  service, 
And  so  I'll  keep  it. 

Mar.  'Tis  well. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  better. 

Mar.  As  you  love  me,  give  way. 

Leon.  I  will  give  none,  Madam  ; 
I  stand  upon  the  ground  of  my  own  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it:  you  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding,  feeling  man, 


Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and 

you,  Sir? 
Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord,  my  fortune  makes 

me  even, 

[  And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 
Mar.  Get  me  my  coach. 
Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dares  get  it 
Till   I  command ;    I'll  make  him  draw  your 
coach,     '  [diet,) 

And  eat  your  coach  too  (which  will  be  hard 
That  executes  your  will ;  or,  take  your  coach, 

lady, 

I  give  you  liberty  ;  and  take  your  people, 
Which  I  turn  off;  and  take  your  will  abroad 

with  ye, 

j  Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more, 
!  And  so  farewell. 

Duke.  Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it. 
We  shall  not  stand  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave 
To  see  a  lady  weep —  [fi"7» 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
Wrung'from  her  rage,  because  her  will  pre 
vails  not.  [cry, 
She  would  e'en  now  swoon  if  she  could  not 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  "should  grieve 
too ;                                              [orient. 
But  falling  thus,   they   show  not  sweet  nor 
Put  up,  my  lord  ;  this  is  oppression. 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me, 
The  law  to  lend  her  band,  the  king  to  right 
me,  [me. 
All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke 
In    mine    own    house  to    brave    me,  is  this 

princely  ? 

Then  to  my  guard,  and  if  I  spare  your  grace, 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument, 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 
Mercy  forsake  me.  [Draws. 

I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye. 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  Sir,  I  beseech  ye, 
Th(>  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
Leon.  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus 
band's  freedom,  '  [cuckold, 
The  husband's   curse   stick  to  him,  a  tamed 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  most  dishonest, 
Most  impudent,  and  he  have  no  feeling  of  it, 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster  ; 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin, 
And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  honour  : 
Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury 
hi  in. 
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Now,    Sir,   fall    on. 

ye 


I'm    ready  to   oppose 


Hark  in  thine  ear,  I  am  the  arrant'st  puppy, 
The  miserablest  ass  ! — But  I  must  leave  ye. 
Duke.  I've  better  thought.    I  pray.  Sir,  use  !  I    am  in   haste,  in   haste.     Bless  you,   good 

your  wife  well.  Madam, 

Leon.    Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  ;  And  may  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife. 

that,  Sir.  Leon.  What  then,  Sir? 

And  now,  you're  welcome  all,   and  we'll  to 
This  is  my  wedding  day.  [dinner : 


Duke.  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet. 

Juan.  I've  seen  a  miracle;  hold  thine 


soldier. 


Per.  No  matter,  if  the  devil  had  one  to  fetch 
the  otiier.  [Exit  PEREZ. 

Leon.  Will  you  walk  in,  Sir,  will  your  grace 

but  honour  me, 
And  taste  our  dinner  ?  You  are  nobly  welcome, 


Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  women.  !  All  anger's  past,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 
San.  He  has  beaten  all  my  loose  thoughts 


[Exeunt. 


out  of  me, 
A3  if  he  had  thrash'd  'em  out  of  the  husk. 

Enter  PEREZ. 

Per.  Save  ye,  which  is  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 
Leon.    That's  she,    Sir,  that  good-natured, 

pretty  lady, 

If  you'd  speak  with  her. 
Juan.  Don  Michael  ! 
Per.  Pray  do  not  know  me,   I   am  full  of 

business. 

When  1  have  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.    Good  Madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifania  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  truly  had  I. 
Per.  Was  she  a  maid,  d'you  think  1 
Mar.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her.  - 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 
Per.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 
Mar.  Not  that'ever  1  knew  :  now  1  look  bet 
ter,  [Sir. 

I  think  you  married  her  ;  give  you  much  joy, 
Per.  Give  me  a  halter. 
Mar.  You  may  reclaim  her  ;  'twas  a  wild 

young  girl. 

Per.  Is  not  this  house  mine,  Madam  ? 
Was  she  not  owner  of  it?    Pray  speak  truly. 
Mar.  No,  certainly  :  I'm  sure  my  money  paid 

for  it, 

And  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you,  Sir. 
Per.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too  ? 
Mar.  All  are  mine,  Sir. 
And  every  thing  you  see  about  the  building  : 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent  ; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 
Per.  Where  is  your  maid  ? 
Mar.  Do  you  not  know  that  have  her  ? 
She's  yours  now,  why  should  I  look  after  her  ? 
Since  that  first  hour  1  came  I  never  saw  her. 
Per.  I  saw  her  later,  would  the  devil  had  had 

her. 

It  is  all  true,  I  find  ;  a  wild-fire  take  her. 
Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  Don  Michael  ? 

thy  excellent  wife  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  yet? 

Alon.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee  ? 
San.  And  eat  some   rare  fruit?    Thou  hast 

admirable  orchards. 

Vou  are  so  jealous  now  !  Pox  o'  your  jealousy, 
How  scornfully  you  look. 

Per.  Pr'ythee'leave  fooling, 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you? 

Mar,  Yes,  many  times  ; 
So  often  that  I  was  ashamed  to  keep  her. 
But  I  forgave  her,  Sir,  in  hopes  she'd  mend 

still  ; 

And  had  not  you  o'  the  instant  married  her 
I'd  put  her  off. 

Par.  I  thank  ye  :  I  am  bless'd  still  ; 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  I'm  a  made  man. 
Miserably  gull'd  beyond  recovery. 
.Juan.  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? 
Per.  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.—  A  Street. 


Enter  PEREZ. 
Per.  I'll  to  a  conjurer,  but  I'll  find  this  pole-  j 

.  ca*» 

This  pilfering  whore.    A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry,  I 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women, 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils. 
It  is  my  evil  angel,  let  me  bless  me. 

Enter  ESTIFANIA,  with  a  casket. 

Estif.  'Tis  he  !  I'm  caught.    I  must  stand  to  j 

it  stoutly. 

And  show  no  shake  of  fear.    1  see  he's  angry,  ] 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost. 
Per.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  o\er. 

Estif.  My  most  noble  husband, 
I'm  glad  1  found  ye  ;  for  in  truth  I'm  weary,     < 
Weary  and  lame  with  looking  out  your  lord-  } 

ship. 

Per.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houses  - 
Estif.  I  believe  you,  and  very  lately  too. 
Per.  Pray  ye,  pardon  me  ; 
To  seek  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  in  cellars, 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  confessions  ;  I  have  been  at  plays, 
To  look  you  out  among  the  youthful  actors  ; 
At  puppet-shows,  you  are  mistress  of  the  mo 

tions  ; 

At  gossipping  I  hearken'd  after  you, 
But  among  those  confusions  of  lewd  tongues, 
There's  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel  ; 
1  was  amongst   the   nuns,   because  you  sing 

well, 
But  they  say  yours  are  bawdy  songs,  and  they 

mourn  for  ye  ; 

And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out, 
'Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have 

forgot  you. 
Estif.  You've  had  a  pretty  progress  ;  I'll  tell 

mine  now. 

To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns  — 
Per.  And  are  you  sober  ? 
Estif.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  Sir  ;  [diers, 

Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  'em  sol- 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguised 

too; 
From  hence  to  the  dicing-house,  there  I  found 

quarrels 
Needless  and  fenceless,    swords,  pots,  and 

candlesticks, 

Tables,  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion, 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend.  I  left  this  chaos, 
And  to  the  surgeon's  went,  he  will'd  my  stay, 
For,  says  he,  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled, 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of 

him  ; 
If  ho  he  mad,  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too. 


• 
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1  sought  ye  where  no  safe  thing 

ventured, 

Amongst  diseases,  base  and  vile,  vile  women, 
For  I  remeraber'd  your  old  Roman  axiom, 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  honour. 
Last,  to  your  contessor  I  came,  who  told  me, 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray  ;  and  here  I  found 
ye. 

Per.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue  is 
But  1  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing,  [witty  ; 
Here  leave  we  off' our  wanton  languages, 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd  ! — • — 

Estif.  Why  am  I  abused? 

Per.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable 

Estif.   Captain 


Estij.  I'll  tell  ye, 
Your  clothes  are  parallels  to  these,  all  coun 
terfeit,  [per, 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  cop- 
A  kind  of  candlestick, 

A  copper,  a  copper  captain,  these  you  thought, 

my  husband,  [you. 

To  have  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  1  am  quit  with 

Per.  Is  there  no  house  then,  nor  no  ground 

about  it? 
No  plate  nur  hangings  ? 

Estif.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband. 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  as  equal  justice. 

[PEREZ  sings. — ESTIF.  sings. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?    Pray  put  your  fury   up, 
Sir;  [thunder. 


Per.  Thou  stinking,  over-stew'd,  incorrigi-  \  And  speak  great  words,  you  are  a  soldier, 


ble 

Estif.  Captain. 
Per.  Do  you  echo  me  ? 
Estif.  Yes,  Sir,  and  go  before  ye, 
And  round  about  ye  :    why  do  you  rail  at  me, 
For  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery  ? 
Per.  And  brave  me  too  ? 
Estif.   You'd  best  now  draw  your  sword, 

captain  ! 

Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain. 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  most  renown'd  captain  ! 
Per.  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me  direct 
ly  ; 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me  ? 

Estif.  To  be  my  husband  : 
I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  co 
zen'd. 

Per.  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and  show 
me  wonders?  [dows, 

A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  sha- 
Shadows  to  me  ! 

Estif.  Why  did  you  work  on  me? 
It  was  but  my  part,  to  requite  you,  Sir, 
With  your   strong   soldier's  wit,   and  -swore 
you'd  bring  me  [band, 

So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  hus- 
So  much  in  right  rich  clothes  ? 
Per.  Thou  hast  'em,  rascal ; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all, 
And  thou  hast  open'd  them  and  sold  my  treas 
ure. 
Estif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure,  sell  it  to  a 

tinker, 

To  mend  old  kettles  !     Is  this  noble  usage  ? 
Let  all   the   world  view   here   the   captain's 
treasure.  [matters ; 

A  man  would  think  now  these  were  worthy 
Here's  a  shoeing  horn,  chain  gilt  over,  how  it 
scenteth,  [for ; 

Worse  than   the  dirty  mouldy  heels  it  served 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value, 
So  little,  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't, 
These   are  my  jointure  ;    blush   and   save  a 

labour, 

Or  these  else  will  blush  for  ye. 
Per.  A  fire  subtile  ye,  are  ye  so  crafty  ? 
Estif.   Here's  a  goodly  jewel ; 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Guletta,  captain  ? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  bashaw  ? 
See  how  it  sparkles — Like  an  old  lady's  eyes  ; 
And   tills  each   room  with  light  like  a  close 

lantern, 

This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window, 
To  cozen  pilgrims. 
Per.  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 
Estif.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitings'  eyes 

for  pearls, 

A  mussel-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 
Per.   Nay,  pr'ythee,  wife,  my  clothes,  my 
clothes. 


Per.  1  will  speak  little,  I  have  play'd  the 

fool, 
And  so  1  am  rewarded. 

Estif.  You  have  spoke  well,  Sir  ; 
And  now  1  see  you're  so  conformable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again.     Go  to  your  house, 
They're  packing   to  be  gone,  you  must  sup 
there,  [after, 

I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes  and  clean  linen 
And  all  things  shall  be  well.    I'll  colt  you 

once  more, 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper. 

Per.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me  truth,  wife ; 
However,  I  forgive  thee  ;  art  thou  honest  ? 

The  beldam  swore 

Est\f.  \  bid  her  tell  you  so,  Sir, 
It  was  my  plot ;  alas,  my  credulous  husband ; 

The  lady  told  you  too 

Per.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 

Estif.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try 

your  sufferance? 
And  she  denied  the  house  ? 

Per.  She  knew  me  not, 
No,  nor  title  that  I  had. 

Estif.  'Twas  well  carried  ; 
No  more,  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Per.  I  would  believe  thee, 
But,  Heaven  knows,  how  my  heart  is ;  will 

ye  follow  me  ? 
Estif.  I'll  be  there  straight. 
Per.  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it. 

[Exit  PEREZ. 
Estif.  Go,  silly  fool ;  thou  may'st  be  a  good 

soldier 

In  open  fields,  but  for  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass.    I'll  make  thee  so  or  miss 
else. 

Enter  CACAFOGO. 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle, 

And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  iny  end  else. 

May  I  crave  your  leave,  Sir  ? 

Caca.  Pr'ythee  be  answer'd,  thou  shalt  crave 
no  leave. 

I'm  in  my  meditations,  do  not  vex  me. 

A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruised 
thing, 

That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  look'd  so  : 

The  next,  Sir  Palmerin.     Here's  fine  propor 
tion  ! 

An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant.  Sweet  justice  ! 

There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no 
craving,  [him  ; 

If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay 

I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold, 

And  money  may  do  much ;  a  thousand  ducats  ! 

'Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 
Fstif.  'Pray  you  hear  me. 
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Caca.  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding-ring 

to  pawn  now, 

Of  silver  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  in't : 
'  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should  go  round  to 
gether  :' 

Or  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain. 
I'll  none  of  'em.    I  would  she  did  but  know 

me. 

Or  would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money, 
That  1  might  come  in  any  way.- 

Estif.  1  'm  gone,  Sir  ; 
And  1  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  ye  ; 
The  lady  Margaritta 

Caca.  Stay,  I  pr'ythee. 
What  is  thy  will  ?    I  turn  me  wholly  to  ye  : 
And  talk  now  till   thy  tongue  ache,  I  will 
hear  ye. 

Estif.  She  would  entreat  you,  Sir. 

Caca.  She  shall  command,  Sir  ; 
Let  it  be  so;  1  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman, 

Estif.  She  does  command  then 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  noble. 

Caca.  Your  mistress  by  the  way? 

Estif.  My  natural  mistress. 
Upon  these  jewels,  Sir,  they're  fair  and  rich, 
And  view  'em  right. 

Caca.  To  doubt  'em  is  a  heresy. 

Estif.  A  thousand  ducats  ;  'tis  upon  neces 
sity 
Of  present  use ;  her  husband,  Sir,  is  stubborn. 

Caca.  Long  may  he  be  so- 

Estif.  She  desires  withal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person, 
And  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  hon 
our 

Caca.  Come,  let's  despatch. 

Estif.  In  truth  I've  heard  her  say,  Sir, 
Of  a  fat  man  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  Sir. 

Caca.  Let's  do  it  first,  [for't. 

And  then  dispute;  the  lady's  use  may  long 

Estif.  All  secrecy  she  would  desire.    She 

told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

C«ca.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus. 
Carry  her  the  gold,  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  pr'ythee  come,  I  long  to  serve  the  lady ; 
Long  monstrously.    Now,  valour,  I  shall  meet 
You  that  dare  dukes.  [ye, 

Estif.  Green  goose,  you  are  now  in  sippets. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  theDuKZ,  SANCHIO,  JUAN,  and  ALONZO. 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall 

prevent  him. 

1  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide, 
And  suddenly  and  strangely.  Here,  Don  Juan, 
Do  you  present  it  to  him. 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  [Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity, 
And  moulded    to    the  height,    contemn    his 

maker, 

Curb  the  free  hand  that  made  him  ! 
It  must  not  be. 

San.  That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold 

a  pearl, 

And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison  !      [undoing, 
Was  she  made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own 
To  let  a  slovenly  unwieldy  fellow, 
Unruly  and  self-will'd,  dispose  her  beauties? 
We  suffer  all,  Sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse ; 
She  should  shine  where  she  might  show  like 
herself, 


[ACT  ir. 


An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  ad- 

mire  her, 

And  shed  he*  beams  upon  her  friends. 
We  are  gull'd  all,  [tlence, 

And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  pa- 
if  she  be  ravish'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio  ; 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.    But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  Spain,   and  have   that 

slubber'd  ! 
Alon.  'Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we 

must  stir  in  it. 
Duke.  I'll  warrant  ye,  he  shall  be  glad  to 

S lease  us, 
to  share  too  ;  we  shall  hear  anon 
A  new  song  from  him  ;  let's  attend  a  little. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Chamber. 
Enter  LEON  and  JUAN  with  a  Commission. 
Leon.  Colonel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this 

nobleness. 

I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true,  Sir  ; 
And  a  proud  man  I  should  have  been  to  '\e  ! 

served  you.  [favours, 

'T  has  pleased  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless 
To  make  me  your  companion  :  this  commission 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  I  do  rejoice  at  it,  [pany.^j 

And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  com- 

I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  mar- 

ried,  [Sir. 

And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time, 

Leon.    Within  four  days   I'm   gone,   so  ha 

commands  me, 

And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it. 
The  time  grows  shorter  still — Are  your  goods 

ready  ? 

Juan.  They  are  aboard. 
Leon.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir. 

Leon.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?    Go  carry  this  unto 

your  mistress,  Sir, 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  hon- 

our'd  me ; 

Bid  her  be  lusty  ;  she  must  make  a  soldier. 
Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings,          [jewels, 
And  pack  up  all  my  clothes,  my  plate  and 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  hon 
our. 

And,  do  you  hear  ?  let  all  your  lady's  ward 
robe  [too. 
Be  safely  placed  in  trunks;  they  must  along 
Serv.  Whither  must  they  go  ? 
Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo. 
Serv.  Must  my  mistress  go,  Sir  ? 
Leon.  Ay,  your  mistress,  and  you,  and  all 

must  go. 

I  will  not  leave  a  turnspit  behind  me  [man  : 
That  has  one  drain  of  spleen  against  a  Dutch- 
All  must  go. 

1  Serv.    Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego,  come, 

help  me,  boys.  [Exit. 

Juan.    H'  as  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  his 

honour  [dearly. 

And  cross  the  duke;  now  I  shall  love  him 

By  the  life  of  credit  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  MAKGAP.ITTA  led  by  two  Ladies. 
Leon.  Why  how  now,  wife,  what,  sick  at 

my  preferment  ? 
This  is  not  kindly  done. 
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Mar.  No  sooner  love  ye, 
Love  ye  entirely,  ftir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  inind  and  mine  own 

duty, 

iut  lose  you  inUanth,  be  divorced  from  ye  ? 
'his is  cruelty.     I'll  to  the  king, 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls, 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mix'd. 
Leon.  By  no  means,  sweetheart. 
Mar.  If  he  were  married  but  four   days,  as 

I  am — 

Leon.   He'd  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly  his 

country.  [Aside. 

Mar.  He'd  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue 

that  durst 

But  talk  of  war,  or  any  filing  to  vex  him. 
Ton  shall  not  go. 
Leon.  Indeed  I  must,  sweet  wife. 
Vhat  should  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses  ? 
Ve'll  have  enough. 
Mar.  I'll  to  the  duke,  my  cousin  ;  he  shall 

to  the  king. 

Leon.  'He  did  me  this  great  office  ; 
thank  his  grace  for't :  should  I  pray  him  now 
"  undo't  again  ?  Fy,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 
Mar.  Would  I  were  able,  Sir,  to  bear  you 

company  ; 

low  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how  merry  ! 
will  not  live  aloce. 
Leon.  Be  in  peace,  you  shall  not. 

[Knocking  within 
Mar.  What  knocking's  this?   Oh,  Heaven, 

my  head  !  Why,  rascal, 

think  the  war's  begun  i'  the  house  already,     j 
Leon.    The  preparation  is,    they're    taking 
down  [jewels, 

nd   packing  up  the   hangings,    plate,    and 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

Enter  LORENZO. 

Lor.  Must  the  coach  go  too,  Sir? 
Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  the  sea 
else  easily  ?  [it. 

We  shall  find  shiuping  for't  there  to  transport 
Mar.  I  go?  Alas! 

Leon.  I'll  have  a  main  care  of  ye  :      [easier, 
I    know   you   are   sickly,   he   shall    drive  the 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  ye. 
Mar.  Would  I  were  able. 
Leon.  Come,  1  warrant  ye. 
Am  not  1   with  ye,  sweet?  Are  her  clothes 

pack'd  up, 

And  all  her  linen  ?  Give  your  maids  direction  : 
You  know  my  time's  but  short,  and  I'm  com 
manded. 

Mar.  Let  me  have  a  nurse, 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me  , 
An  easy  bark. 

Leon.  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  ye  ; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 
Mar.  1  am  with  child,  Sir. 
Leon.  At  four  days'  warning  !  This  is  some 
thing  speedy. 
Do  you  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a 

west-wind  ? 

My  heir  will  be  an  errant  fleet  one,  lady. 
I'll  swear  you  was  a  maid  when  I  first  lay 

with  ye. 
Mar.  Pray  do  not  swear,  I  thought  I  was 

a  maid  too ; 

But  we  may  both  be  cozen'd  in  that  point,  Sir. 
Leon.  In  such  a  strait  point,  sure  1  could 

not  err,  Madam. 

^Jiuin.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  try  him. 
Fetch  her  up  now. 


Mar.  You  must  provide  a  cradle,  and  what 

a  tiouble's  that  ! 
Leon.  The  sea  shall  ruck  it : 
Tis  the  best  nurse ;  'twill  roar  and  rock  to 
gether. 

A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby  ! 
Mar.  Faita  let  me  stay  :  1  shall  but  shau.e 

ycu,  Sir. 
Leon.  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames  you 

shall  along  with  me  : 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'd  prove  a  million. 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins     [y;«< 
Upon  his  back  :  you  are  mine ;  I'll  sweat  for 

Enter  DUKE,  ALONZO,  and  SANCHIO. 

Duke.  What,  Sir,  preparing   for  your  nobla 
'Tis  well,  and  full  of  care.  [journey  / 

I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 
And  knew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for 

your  country  ; 

Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.     What,  mourn  at  his  advance- 
ment !  [cousin  : 

You  are  to   blame ;  he'll  come  again,  sweet 
Meantime,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage, 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  housewifely — 
Leon.  No,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that 
solitariness :  [quarters, 

She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those 
May  daily  cross  her  :  she  shall  go  along,  Sir. 
Duke.  By  no  means,  captain. 
Leun.  By  all  means,  an't  please  ye. 
Duke.    What,    take    a    young   and  tender- 

bodied-lady, 

And  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those 
A  sick  lady  too  !  [tumults  ! 

_  Leon.  'Twill  make  her  well,  Sir  ; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  wholesome 

travel. 

San.  Away  ;  it  must  not  be. 
A  Ion.  It  ought  not,  Sir. 
Go  hurry  her!  It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.  1  cannot  blame  her  tears Fright 

her  with  tempests, 
With  thunder  of  the  war  ? 

I  dare  swear  if  she  were  able 

Leon.  She's  most  able^ : 
And,  pray  ye,  swear  not:  she  must  go,  there'i 

no  remedy  : 

Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us, 
Which  smells  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
Shall  hinder  me.  Had  she  but  ten  hours  life, 
Nay  less,  but  two  hours,  1  would  have  her 

with  me  ; 

I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin, 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit,  as 
Her  weakness  aud  your  hot  will  would  work 
her  to. 

Enter  PEREZ. 

What  mask  is  this  now  ? 

More  tropes  and  figures   to  abuse  my  suffer 
ance  ! 

What  cousin's  this  .' 
Juan.  Michael  Van  Owle,  how  dost  thou  ? 

In  what  dark  barn,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy, 

Hast  thou  lain  hid  ? 

Per.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow,  colo 
nel, 

And  people  must  conceal  and  shine  again. 

You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may 
say,  gentlemen  ; 

A  pretty  house  ye  see  handsomely  seated, 

Sweet    and    convenient    walks,    the    waters 

crystal. 

Alan.  He's  certain  mad. 
7G 
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Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  taylor,  that 
Has  nuthing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians. 
Per.  I  see  you're  packing  now,  my  gentle 

cousin, 

And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so  ; 
'Tis  true  1  do  :  you  were  merry  when  1  was 

last  here  ; 

But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  Madam. 

I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 

Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer  ; 

Yet  1  would   have  you  think,  my  honour'd 

cousin,  [rant's. 

This  house,  and  all  1  have,  are  all  your  ser- 

Leon.  What  bouse,  what  pleasure,  Sir?  what 

do  you  mean  ? 
Per.  You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  'twill  prove 

discourteous. 

This  house,  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 
Leon.  And  what  of  them? 
Per.  They're  mine,  Sir,  and  you  know  it : 
My  wife's,  I  mean,  and  so  conferred  upon  me. 
The  hangings,  Sir,  I  must  entreat  your  ser 
vants, 

That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices, 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses. 
I  shall  take  view  o'  the  plate  anon,  and  fur 
nitures 
That  are  of  under  place.     You're  merry  stili, 

cousin, 

And  of  a  pleasant  constitution  : 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad 

placitum. 
Leon.  Pr'ythee,  £°°d,  stubborn  wife,   tell 

me  directly  ; 
Good,  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell   me 

honestly, 

Is  this  my  kinsman  ? 
Mar.  1  can  tell  ye  nothing. 
Leon.  I've  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one, 

And  so  frantic all  the  house  ? 

Per.  All  mine, 
And  all  within  it.    I  will  not  bate  you  an 

ace  on't. 

Can't  you  receive  a  noble  courtesy, 
And  quietly  and  handsomely  as  ye  ought,  coz. 
But  you  must  ride  o'  the  top  on't? 
Leon.  Canst  thou  fight? 
Per.  I'll  tell  ye  presently;     I  could  have 

done  it,  Sir.  , 

Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  ye 

get  it. 

Juan.  /T way,  no  quarrels. 
Leon.  Now  1  am  more  temperate, 
I'll  have  it  proved  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bed- 
Never  in  love,  for  that's  a  lunacy  ;          [lam  ; 
No  great  'state  left  ye,  that  ye  never  look'd 

for, 

Nor  cannot  manage,  that's  a  rank  distemper  ; 
That  you  were  christen'd,  and  who  answer'  d 
for  you, 

And  then  I  yield 

Per.  He  has  half  persuaded  me  1  was  bred 

i'  the  moon. 
I  have  ne'er  a  brush  at  my  breech — Are  not 

we  both  ID  ad? 

And  is  not  this  a  fantastic  house  we  are  in 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?    Will  you  walkout? 
And  if  1  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee, 
Brick  me  into  the  wall  there  for  a  chimney- 

piece, 
And  say,  I  was  one  o'  the  Caesars  done  by  a 

seal-cutter. 
Leon.  I'll  talk  no  more;  come,  we'll  away 

immediately. 

Mar.  Why  then  the  house   is  his,  and  all 
that's  in  it  : 


I'll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  ye  : 

1  gave  it  to  his  wife.     You  must  restore,  Sir  ; 

And  make  a  new  provision. 

Per.  Am  I  mad  now, 

Or  am  1  christen'd  ?  You,  my  Pagan  cousin. 
My  mighty  Mahound  kinsman,   what  quirk 

now  ? 

You  shall  be  welcome  all.  I  hope  to  see,  Sir. 
Your  grace  here,  and  my  coz :  \ve  are  all 

soldiers, 

And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 
Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this  ?  Then  I  must 

tell  ye,  Sir, 
Ye've   no  command ;    now   you  may    go   at 

pleasure, 

And  ride  your  ass  troop.  'Twas  a  trick  I  used 
To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty, 
And  saving  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me, 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady, 
And  rich  ones  too;  1  will  make  bold  \situ 

those ; 

And  you  have  land  i'  the  Indies,  as  I  take  it ; 
Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  a  while  those 

climates, 

Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  ye. 
'Tis  done,  we  must  go. 

Mar.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman  ; 
And  by  this  sacred  light  I  love  thee  dearly. 
Hark  ye,  Sir,  [Sir  ; 

The  house  is  none  of  yours  ;  1  did  but  jest, 
You  are  no  coz  of  mine  ;  I  beseech  ye,  vanish. 
I  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  more  right  thaa 

he 
Has,   that  senseless  thing.     Your  wife   has 

once  more  fool'd  ye,  Sir. 
Go  ye  and  consider. 
Leon.  Good-morrow,   my   sweet   Mahound 

cousin. 
You  are  welcome — welcome  all— my  cousin 

too— 
We  are  soldiers,  and  should  naturally  do  for 

one  another. 

Per.  By  this  hand  she  dies  fort, 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her. 
These  are  fine  toys.  [Exit  PEREZ. 

Mar.  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one  poor 

month ; 

You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  I'll  go  too. 
Give  me  but  will  so  far. 

Leon.  Well,  I  \iill  try  ye. 
Good-morrow  to   your   grace  ;  we've  private 

business. 
Duke.  If  1  miss  thee  again,  I'm  an  errant 

bungler. 
Juan.   Thou  shall  have  my  command,  and 

I'll  march  under  thee, 

Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shall  be  buffled ; 
Thou  are  so  brave  a  fellow. 

Alon.  I  have  seen  visions.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — MARGARITTA'S  House. 
Enter  LEON  with  a  letter,  and  MARGARITTA. 

Leon.   Come   hither,  wife.      Do  you  know 

this  hand  ? 
Mar.  I  do,   Sir;  'tis   Estifania's,  that  was 

once  my  woman. 
Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Ca- 

cafogo, 

A  usuring  jeweller's  son,  I  kr.ow  the  rascal, 
Has  mortally  fallen  in  love  w  ith  you. 
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Mar.   He  is  a   monster;    deliver  me  from!      Caca.  I  shall  be  augry, 

mountains.  !  Terribly  angry  ;  I  have  cause. 

Leon.  Do  you  go  a-birding  for  all  sorts  of  j      Per.  Tnat's  it ; 
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people  ? 
And  this  evening  will  come  to  ye,  and  show 

ye  jewels, 

And  offers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you. 
If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
( For  hfc  is  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him, 
And   so  I  will.     Be  you  conformable,   and 

follow  but  my  will. 
Mar.  I  shall  not  fail,  Sir. 
I<eon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  do  }ou 

think? 

Mar.  No,  sure.  Sir. 

H'as  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 
Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit  hold, 

fair  wife. 
Let's  in  to  dinner.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 
Enter  PEREZ. 

Per.  Had  I  but  lungs  enough  to  bawl  suffi 
ciently, 
That  fell  the  queans   in   Christendom   might 

hear  me, 

That  men  might  run  away  from  the  contagion, 
I    had   my  wish.     Would  it  were  made  hi^h 

treason. 

Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry  : 
I  mean,  for  a  man  that  would  live  handsomely, 
And  like  a  gentleman  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  I  put  her  to?    Phalaris' 

bull  now  ? 
Pox  !  they  love  bulling  too  well,  tiiough  they 

smoke  for't. 

Cut  her  in  pieces,  every  piece  will  live  still, 
And  every  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief. 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there's  DO  hanging 


And  'tis  110  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  angry, 
Angry  at  heart:  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated  !    Art  sure  it  waa  a  wo 
man  ? 
Caca.  I  shall  break  thy  head ;   my  valour 

itches  at  thee. 

Per.  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  cozen'd, 
|  A  real  woman  ! 

Caca.  By  a  real  devil. 

!  Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains, 
j  How  rank  they  smell. 

Per.  Sweet,  cozeu'd  Sir,  let's  see  them. 
1 1  have  bet- n  cheated  too,  1  would  have  you 

note  that, 

And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman,     i  an;  undone,  sweet  Sir, 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Caca.  Pray  ye  take  it; 

You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe. 
What   need    we  fiddles,   bawdy   songs,   and 

sherry, 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry  ? 


of  'em; 


[feathers; 


They  are  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and 
To  burn  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders  : 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her, 
And  so  depress  her,  as  they  did  the  giants, 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old  Ba- 
I  must  destroy  her.  [bel. 

Enter  CACAFOGO,  with  a  Casket. 

Caca.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts  !    a 

she  moth,  [cheated, 

That    every  silkman's  shop  breeds!     To  be 

And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham  ! 

Per.  Who's  that  is  cheated  ?    Speak  again, 

thou  vision. 

But  art  tbou  cheated  ?  Minister  some  comfort. 
Tell  me,   I  conjure   thee,  art    thou    cheated 
bravely  ?  [coxcomb, 

Come,   pr'ythee  come  ;    art    thou  so  pure  a 
To  be  undone  ?  Do  not  dissemble  with  ine. 

Caca.  Then  keep  thy  circle  : 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee  ; 
And,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human, 
I'd  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  dam 

nably. 

Per.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Caca.  Dost  thou  laugh  ?   Damnably  ;  I  say, 

most  damnably. 
Per.  By  whom,  good  spirit  ?    Speak,  speak  ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Caca.  I'll  utter;.  laugh  till  thy  lungs  crack 

by  a  rascal  woman  ! 

A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman  ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  still  ? 

Per.  1  must  laugh,  pr'ythee  pardon  me, 
I  shall  laugh  terribly. 


Per.  Ha,  ha,  ha 


[worth 


I've  seen  these  jewels  :  what  a  notable  penny- 
Have  you  had !  You  will  not  take,  Sir, 
Some  twenty  ducats — 

Caca.  Thou'rt  deceived  ;  I  will  take 

Per.  To  clear  your  bargain,  now. 

Caca.  I'll  take  some  ten, 
Some  any  thing,  half  ten,  half  a  ducat. 

Per.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones, 
D'ye  mark  their  waters  ?  [sure  : 

Caca.  Quicksands  choke  their  waters, 
And  hers  that  brought  them  too  :  but  I  shall 
find  her. 

Per.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope:    but  do  not 

hurt  her  : 

If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  as  you  may  have, 
(For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often, 
'Tis,  at  sometimes  too,  a  fine  variety,) 
You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom, 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatly. 
She  hath  taken  half  mine  angv  r  off  with  this 
trick.  [Exit. 

Caca.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this 

fellow. 

I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch, 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals'  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady  ;  there  1  shall  be  satisfied. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IlI.—A'Street. 
Enter  PEREZ  and  ESTIFANIA,  meeting. 

Per.  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  again, 

thou  rebel  ? 

And  know'st  how  thou  hast  used  me  thrice, 
thou  rascal  ?  [geance, 

Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  ven- 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury, 
But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee  ? 
I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly, 
But  now  thou  com'st  t'  invite  me,  com'st  upon 
me.  [manner, 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  the 
And  ready  for  a  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  ? 
Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing. 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife, 

Nor  e'er  a  string,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysiurn  ? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  'pothecaries  in  this  town, 

•  That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women, 

I  That  dare  administer  a  drain  of  ratsbane, 

!  But  thou  must  fall  to  me  ? 

i      Estif.  I  know  you've  mercy.  . 
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Per.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy  thou  deserv'st 

none.  [houses 

What  new  trick's  now  a-foot,  and  what  new 

Have  you  i'  the  air  ?  What  orchards  in  appari- 

What  canst  taou  say  fur  thy  liie  ?  [tion  ? 

Estif.  Little  or  nothing. 

I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 
To  beg  for  mercy.  Pray  let  me  draw  my  book 
And  pray  a  little.  [out, 

Per.  Do,  a  very  little  : 

For  1  have  farther  business  than  thy  killing. 
I  have  money  yet  to  borrow.     Speak  wnen 

you're  ready. 

Stiff.  Now,  Sir,  now.  [Shows  a  pistol 

Come  on.     Do  you  start  off  from  me  ? 
Do  you  sweat,  great  captain  ?    Have  you  seen 

a  spirit? 

Per.  Do  you  wear  guns  ? 
Estif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  Sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  max  be  arin'd- 
Now,  what's  the  news?    And  let's  discourse 

more  friendly, 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 

Per.  Let  me  see, 
Pr'ythee,  let  me    see  thy  gun ;    'tis    a  very 

pretty  one. 

Estif.  No,  no,  Sir,  you  shall  feel. 
Ptr.  Hold,  hold,  3  e  villain  !    what  would 
Kill  your  own  husband.  [y°u 

Estif.  Let  mine  own  husband  then, 
Be  in's  own  wits.    There,  there's  a  thousand 

ducats. 
Who  must  provide  for  you  ?    And  yet  you'll 

kill  me. 
Per.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 

millions. 
Estif.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels  ? 

I  have  pawn'd  'em. 
You  see  for  what  we  must  keep  touch. 

Per.  I'll  kiss  thee ; 

And  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now  ! 

Estif.  Come  along  with  me ; 
If  that  be  vanish'd  there  be  more  to  hire,  Sir. 
Per.  I  see  I  am  aa  ass  when  thou  art  near 
me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  LEON  and  MARGARITTA. 

Leon.  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  country 

house, 

And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly. 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry  ; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 
Mar.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon  your 

pleasure : 

Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  Sir,  I'll  live  with  ye. 
Leon.    Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a 

true  one. 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  hus 
band. 

Why,  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  ye  dearly  ; 
And  my   rough    nature    falls,  like   roaring 

streams, 

Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman  ! 
When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on 

both  sides,  [virtues. 

And  through  the  world  we  hold  our  current 
Alone  we  are  single  medals,  only  faces, 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 
Command  you  now,   and    ease    me    of   that 

trouble, 

'11  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant. 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends,  ! 


They  shall  be  welcome  all,  now  experience 
Has  bound  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness. 
[Clashing  of  swords— a  cry  within,  o/"  down 

with  their  swords." 
What  noise  is  this  ?  what  dismal  cry  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  loud  too. 
Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  i'  the  street ; 

look  out  there. 
Leon.  Look  out,  and  help. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen.  Oh,  Sir,  the  Duke  Medina 

Leon.  W  hat  of  the  Duke  Medina  ? 

•SVrr.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman,  is  almost  slain  ! 

Mar.   Away,  away,  and  help  him  ; 
All  the  house  nelp.  [Exit  SERVANT. 

Leon.  How!  siain?  Why,  Margaritta, 
Wife,  sure  some  new  device  they  have  a-foot 

again, 

Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial, 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  DUKE,  SANCHIO,  ALONZO,  and  SERVANT 

Mar.  How  came  you  hurt,  Sir? 

Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  nobl 

colonel.  [honour 

My  cause  was  naught,  f  r  'twas  about  you 

And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  pros 

pers, 

And  he  has  left  me.  thus  ;  for  charity, 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortured  body, 
That  ere  I  perish  I  may  show  my  penitence. 
I  fear  I'm  slain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord 
But  as  your  own. 
Duke.  I  thank  ye,  noble  Sir. 
Leon.  To  bed  "with  him ;   and,  wife,  give 

your  attendance. 
[Exeunt  DUKE,  SAN.  ALON.   MARG.  anc 
SERVANT. 

Enter  JUAN. 

Leon.  Afore  me, 
'Tis  rarely  counterfeited. 

Juan.  True,  it  is  so,  Sir  !  [ye 

And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoi 
He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  scuflle, 
As  though   we   purposed   anger  :    that  same 

scratch, 

On's  hand,  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw 

compassion,  [ningly 

That  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  cun- 

I    must  not  stay ;  stand  now,  and  you're  a 

brave  fellow. 
Leon.  I  thank  ye,  noble  colonel,  and  I  hon 

our  ye. 
Never  be  quiet !  [Exit  J  DAN 

Enter  MARGARITTA. 

Mar.  He's  most  desperate  ill,  Sir  ! 
I  do  not  think  these  ten   months  will  recover 

him. 
Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the 

fool  in, 
Or  does   it  stand  on  fairy  ground  ?     We're 

haunted. 
Are  all   men  and  their  wives  troubled  with 

dreams  thus  ? 
Mar.  What  ail  you,  Sir? 
Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife, 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  ou  my  patience  ? 
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What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  should  suffer 

this  ? 

Have  I  not  done  my  part  like  a  true  husband, 
And  paid  some  desperate   debts   you  never 

look'd  for? 
Mar.  You  have  done  handsomely,  1  must 

confess,  Sir. 
Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a 

hawk, 

And  watch'd  thee  with  delights,  to  satisfy  thee, 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow  ? 
Mar.  Alas,  I  pity  ye. 
Leon.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry  ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 

Mar.  You  are  always  ; 
You  carry  a  king  of  bedlam  still  about  ye. 
Leon.    If  thou   pursu'st  me  farther,   1  run 

stark  mad. 

If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes,  or  gentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  be  desperate. 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  1  know  it. 
Are  ye  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  ye  ? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about 
thee ;  [open'd, 

I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have  them 
Thy  spirits  purged,  for  those  are  they  that  lire 

The  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 
And  go  through  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty, 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  ine,  to  teach  you  duty  ; 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  ye, 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose,  thou  foolish, 

wicked  woman. 
Mar.  I've  lost  myself,  Sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience  : 

[Kneels. 

My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I've  lost  too. 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith,  good  wives  are 
crown'd  with, 

By  your  own  nobleness 

'Leon.  Beware,  beware have  you  no  fetch 

now  ? 

Mar.   No,  by  my  repentance,  no. 
Leon.  And  art  thou  truly,  truly  honest? 
Mar.  These  tears  will  show  it. 
Leon.  I  take  you  up,  and  wear  you  next  my 

heart  : 
See  you  be  worth  it. 

Enter  ALTEA. 
Now,  what  with  you  ? 

Alt.  I  come  to  tell  my  lady, 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak 

with  her. 

Leon.  'Tis  Cacafogo  ;    keep  him  from  the 

duke,  [ter. 

The  duke  from  him  ;  anon  he'll  yield  us  laugh- 

Alt.  Where  is  it,  please  that  we  shall  detain 

him  ? 

He  seems  at  war  with  reason,  full  of  wine. 
Leon.  To  the  cellar  with  him  ;  'tis  the  drunk 
ard's  den, 

Fit  cover  for  such  beasts.    Should  he  be  resty 
Say  I'm  at  home  ;  unwieldy  as  he  is, 
He'll  creep  into  an  auger  hole  to  shun  me. 
Alt.  I'll  dispose  him  there.  [Exit 

Leon.  Now,  Margaritta,  conies  your  trial  on 
The  duke  expects  you  ;  acquit  yourself  to  him 
I  put  you  to  the  test ;  you  have  my  trust, 
My  confidence,  my  love. 
Mar.  I  will  deserve  'em.  [Exit 

Lton.  My  work  is  done,  and  now  my  heart' 

at  ease. 

1  read  in  every  look,  she  means  me  fairly  ; 
And  nobly  shall  my  love  reward  her  for't. 
He  who    betrays  his   rights,   the    husband' 
rights, 


'o  pride  and  wantonness  ;  or  who  denies 
Affection  to  the  heart  he  has  subdued.. 
Forfeits  his  claim  to  manhood  and  humanity. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. — A  Chamber.   Dr undiscovered  in 
a  night-gown. 

Duke.  Why,  now  this  is  most  excellent  in 
vention  ; 

shall  succeed,  spite  of  this  huffing  husband, 
can  but  smile  to  think  most  wary  spouses 
The  sounest  are  deceived. 

Enter  MARGARITTA. 

Who's  there?    My  love  ? 
Mar.  'Tis  I,  my  lord. 
Duke.  Are  you  alone,  sweet  friend  ? 
Mar.  Alone,  and  come  to  inquire  how  your 

wounds  are. 
Duke.  I  have  none,  lady  ;  not  a  hurt  about 

me. 

My  damages  I  did  but  counterfeit, 
And  feign'd  the  quarrel  to  enjoy  you,  lady. 
[  am  as  lusty  and  as  full  of  health, 

As  high  in  blood 

Mar.  As  low  in  blood,  you  mean  : 
Dishonest  thoughts  debase  the  greatest  birth  ; 
The  man   that   acts   unworthily,   though  en 
nobled, 
Sullies  his  honour. 

Duke.  Nay,  nay,  my  Margaritta  ; 
Come  to  my  couch,  and  there  let's  lisp  love's 

language. 
Mar.  Would  you  take  that  which  I've  no 

right  to  give? 

Steal  wedlock's  property  ;  and  in  his  house, 
Beneath  the  roof  of  him  that  entertains  you, 
Would  you  Jiis  wife  betray  ?— Will  you  become 
Th'  ungrateful  viper,  who,  restored  to  life, 
Venom'd  the  breast  which  saved  him  ? 
Duke.  Leave  these  dull  thoughts  to  mortify- 

ingpenance; 

Let  us,  while  love  is  lusty,  prove  its  power. 
Mar.    Ill  wishes  once,  my  lord,  my  mind 
debased:  [it: 

You  found  my  weakness,  wanted  to  ensnare 
Shameful,  I  own  my  fault,  but  'tis  repented. 
No  more  the  wanton  Margaritta  now, 
But  the    chaste   wife  of   Leon.     His   great 

merit, 

His  manly  tenderness,  his  noble  nature, 
Commands  from  me  affection  in  return 
Pure  as  esteem  can  offer.     He  has  won  me  ; 
I  owe  him  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  Indeed,  fair  lady, 
This  jesting  well  becomes  a  sprightly  beauty. 
Love  prompts  to  celebrate  subHmer  rites. 
No  more  mementos  ;  let  me  press  you  to  me, 

And  stifle  with  my  kisses 

Mar.  Nay,  then,  within  there  ! 

Enter  LEON,  JUAN,  ALONZO,  and  SANCHIO. 

Leon.  Did  you  call,  rny  wife  ;  or  you,  my 
lord?  [swer! 

Was  it  your  grace  that  wanted  me  ?— N.o  an- 
How  do  you,  my  good  lord  ?  What,  put  of  bed  ! 
Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you  ?   You  were  well 

before. 

Duke.  More  hurt  than  ever;  spare  your  re- 
I  feel  too  much  already.  [proach  ; 

*  This  scene  is  entirely  altered  for  representation •,:  a* 
there  was  no  polity  of  dittjnguiching  the  «itatioi« 
from  the  originiil,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  omit,  n 
order  to  jircvcnt  confusion. 
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Leon.    1  see  it,  Sir — And  now  your  grace 

shall  know, 

I  can  as  readily  pardon  as  revenge. 
Be  comforted  ;  all  is  forgotten. 
Duke.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 
Leon.  Wife,  you  are  a  right  one  ; 
And  now,  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust 

ye. 

Juan.  No  more  feign'd  fights,  my  lord,  they 
never  prosper. 

Enter  LORENZO. 

Lor.  Please  you,  Sir, 

We  cannot  keep  this  gross  fat  man  in  order  : 
He  swears  he'll  have  admittance  to  my  lady, 
And  reels  about,  and  clamours  most  outrage 
ously. 

Leon.  Let  him  come  up— Wife,   here's  an 
other  suitor 

We  forgot:   he  has  been  sighing  in  the  cellar, 
Making  my  casks  his  mistresses. 
Will  your  grace  permit  us  to  produce  a  rival  ?    ; 
Duke.  No  more  on  that  tueme,   I  request, 

Don  Leon. 
Lc<m.  Here  comes  the  porpus  ;  he's  devilish 

drunk. 
Let  me  stand  by. 

Enter  CACAFOGO,  drunk. 

Caca.  Where  is  mybonaroba?  Oh,  you're  I 
all  here.  Why,  I  don't  fear  snap-dragons—  j 
Impotential,  powerfully  potion'd — I  c*n  drink  } 
with  Hector,  and  beat  hi,-!>  too.  Then  what  | 
care  I  for  captains;  I'm  full  of  Greek  wine  :  : 
the  true  ancient  courage. — Sweet  Mrs.  Marga-  j 
ritta,  let  me  kiss  thee — Your  kisses  shall  pay  j 
me  for  his  kicking. 

Leon.  What  would  you  ? 

Caca.  Sir ! 

Leon.  Lead  off  the  wretch. 

Duke.  Most  filthy  figure  truly. 

Caca.  Filthy  !  Oh,  you're  a  prince  ;  yet  1  can  : 
buy  all  of  you,  your  Avives  and  all. 

Juan.  Sleep,  and  be  silent. 

Caca.  Speak  you  to  your  creditors,  good  i 

captain  Half-pay  ; 
I'll  not  take  thy  pawn  in. 

Leon.  Which  of  the  butts  is  thy  mistress  ! 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  belly. 

Leon.  There  are  two  in  thine,  I'm  sure    it  is 
grown  so  monstrous. 

t,ac«.  Butt  in  thy  face. 

tvfm'l,  G-°y  Curry,himL  to  sleeP  '  tExit  CACA- 
When  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail 

Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him.  i 
Enter  PEREZ  and  ESTIFANIA. 

•  Leon.  Who's  this  ?  my  Mahound  cousin  ? 
Per.  Good  Sir,  'tis  very  good  :  would  I'd  a 

house  too, 

For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on't  : 
A  pretty  lady  too,  I  have  miss'd  both  • 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  1  thank  him. 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it, 
See  ;.t  once  more.     But  I  shall  cry  for  anger. 
1 11  hire  a  chandler  s  shop  close  under  ye 
And,  for  my  foolery  sell  soap  and  whip-cord. 


Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laueh 

heartily. 
You  are  a  fool,  coz. 

Leon.  I  must  laugh  a  little  ; 
And   now  I've    done.      Coz    tlmn  shall  live 

with  me, 

My  merry  coz,  the  world  stuil  uot  «li>orce  us  : 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and   tiiou  siswlt  never 

want. 
Will  this  content  thee  ? 

Per.  I'll  cry,  and  then  be  thankful, 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  yt- ; 
I'd  live  a  swallow  here,  I  must  confess. 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all  if  tbou  be  honest, 
And  at  thy  peril,  1  believe  thee  excellent. 
Estif.  If  1  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 
Mar.  Hold,  this  is  yours,  some  recornpenoe 

for  service, 

L'se  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it. 
Duke.    And  this  is  yours,  your  true  commis 
sion,  Sir. 

Now  you're  a  captain. 
'    Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince,  Sir  ; 
And  now  a  soldier. 
Juan.   Sir,  1  shall  wait  upon  you  through  all 

fortunes. 
Alon.  And  I. 

Alt.  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 
Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister? 
Alt.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother: 
I  have  two  ties,  mine  own  blood,  and  my  mis 
tress. 

Mar.  Is  she  your  sister  ? 
Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife, 
And  my  best  sister,  for  s!>e  proved  so,  wench, 
When  she  deceived  you  with  a  loving  husband. 
Alt.  i  -would  not  deal  so  truly  for  a  stranger. 
Mar.  Well,  I  could  chide  ye,  but  it  must  be 

lovingly, 
And  like  a  sister. 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  ye  nobly, 
For  now  1  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  ye. 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 
Juan.  Your  colours  you  must  wear,  and  wear 

'em  proudly, 

Wear  'em  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too. 
And  all  the  world  shall  know   we're  virtue's 

servants. 
Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a  noble 

mind 

Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 
Leon.  All  you   who  mean   to  lead  a  happy 

lite, 
First  learn  to  rule  and  then  to  have  a  wife. 


EPILOGUE.        ' 

GOOD  night,  our  worthy  friends,  and  may  you 

part 

Each  with  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 
As  you  came  hither.    To  those  noble  eyes, 
That  deign  to  smile  on  our  poor  faculties, 
And  give  a  blessing  to  our  labouring  ends, 
As  we  hope  many  to  such  fortune  sends 
Their  own    desires,    wives  fair  as  li^ht,   as 

chaste :  [haste. 

To  those  that  live  by   spite,  wives  made  in 
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IN  TWO  ACTS. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKLIN. 


REMARKS. 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE   I. 

Enter  SIR  THEODORE  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  little 
mirth,  guardian ;  even  those  who  happen  to 
be  the  objects  must  approve  the  justice  of  it. 

Sir  T.  But  consider,  Charlotte,  what  will 
the  world  say  of  me  ?  will  it  not  be  in  every 
mouth,  that  Sir  Theodore  Gopdchild  was  a 
very  imprudent  man,  in  combining  with  his 
ward  to  turn  her  lovers  into  ridicule  ? 

Char.  Not  at  all,  Sir ;  the  world  will  ap 
plaud  the  mirth  ;  especially  when  they  know 
what  kind  of  lovers  they  are,  and  that  the  sole 
motive  of  their  addresses  was  the  lady's  for 
tune.  Well,  sure,  since  the  days  of  giants  and 
enchanted  caslles,  no  poor  damsel  has  been 
besieged  by  such  a  group  of  odd  mortals.  Let 
me  review  my  equipage  of  lovers  !  Hie  first 
upon  the  list  is  a  beau  Jew,  who,  in  spile  of 


nature  and  education,  sets  up  for  a  wit,  a  gen 
tleman,  and  a  man  of  taste. 

Sir  T.  Aye,  laugh  at  him  as  much  as  you 
will. 

Char.  The  next  is  a  downright  English, 
Newmarket,  stable-bred,  gentleman  jockey, 
who,  having  ruined  his  finances  by  dogs, 
grooms,  cocks,  and  horses,  and  such  polite 
company,  now  thinks  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by 
a  matrimonial  match  with  a  city  fortune. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  find,  Madam,  you  have 
perused  the  squire  with  great  exactness. 

Char.  Pretty  well,  Sir.  To  this  Newmarket 
wight  succeeds  a  proud,  haughty,  Caledonian 
knight;  whose  tongue,  like  the  dart  of  death, 
spares  neither  sex  nor  age  ;  it  leaves  none  un- 
visited.  All  dread,  and  all  feel  it. 

Sir  T.  Yes,  yes,  his  insolence  of  family,  and 
licentiousness  of  wit,  have  gained  him  the 
contempt  and  general  toleration  of  mankind  ; 
but  we  must  not  look  upon  his  spleen  and  ill- 
nature,  my  dear,  as  a  national,  but  a  personal 
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Char.  As  such,  Sir,  I  always  understand, 
and  laugh  at  him. —  Well,  of  all  my  swains,  he 
is  the  most  whimsical ;  his  passion  is  to  turn 
every  mortal  into  ridicule  ;  even  I,  the  object 
of  his  flame,  cannot  escape  ;  for  while  his 
avarice  courts  my  fortune,  his  pride  despises 
And  sneers  at  my  birth. 

Sir  T.  That,  Charlotte,  is  only  to  show  his 
wit. 

Char.  True,  Sir.— The  next  in  Cupid's  tram 
is  your  nephew,  guardian,  a  wild  Irish,  Prus 
sian,  hard-headed  soldier,  whose  military  hu 
mour,  and  fondness  for  his  profession,  make 
me  fancy  sometimes,  that  he  was  not  only  born 
in  a  siege, «but  that  Bellona  had  been  his 
nurse,  Mars  his  schoolmaster,  and  the  Furies 
his  pla> fellows! 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  O  fy,  Charlotte,  how 
can  you  be  so  severe  upon  my  poor  nephew  ? 

Char.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  Theodore,  I 
don't  mean  to  be  severe,  for  I  like  his  charac 
ter  extremely  ;  ha,  ha ! 

•Sir  T.  Well,  well,  notwithstanding  your 
mirth,  Madam,  I  assure  you,  he  has  gained 
the  highest  esteem  in  bis  profession.  But 
what  can  you  expect,  my  dear,  from  a  soldier, 
a  mere  rough-hewn  soldier,  who,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  would  leave  Ireland,  his  friends, 
and  every  other  pursuit,  to  go  a  volunteer  into 
the  Prussian  service,  and  ti.ere  he  has  lived 
seventeen  years ;  so  that  I  don't  suppose  he 
has  six  ideas  out  of  his  own  profession.  Gar 
risons  and  camps  have  been  the  courts  and 
academies  that  have  formed  him  ;  but  he  ever 
had,  from  a  child,  a  kind  of  military  madness. 

Char.  O,  I  am  in  love  with  his  warlike  hu 
mour,  I  think  it  highly  entertaining. 

Sir  T.  As  he  has  not  made  any  direct  ad 
dresses  to  you,  Charlotte,  let  me  inform  him 
how  improper  such  a  step  would  be,  and  even 
let  us  leave  him  out  of  our  scheme  to-night. 

Char.  O,  Sir,  impossible  !  our  day's  sport, 
our  plot,  our  every  thing,  would  be  imperfect 
without  him ;  why,  1  intend  him  to  be  the 
leading  instrument  in  the  concert.  One  cau- 
not  (  ossibly  do  without  Sir  Callaghan  Brail — 
Bra— Brail — Pray,  guardian,  teach  me  to  pro 
nounce  my  lover's  name. 

Sir  T.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature  !  well,  Ma 
dam,  1  will  indulge  your  wicked  inirtn.  His 
name  is  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan. 

Char.  O  shocking !  Callagban  O'Bralla- 
ghan  !  why,  it  is  enough  to  choke  one  ;  and  is 
as  difficult  to  pronounce  as  a  Welsh  pedigree. 
Why,  if  the  fates  should  bring  us  together,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  hire  an  Irish  interpreter, 
to  go  about  with  me,  to  teach  the  people  to 
pronounce  my  name  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  T.  You  may  laugh,  Madam,  but  he  is 
as  proud  of  that  name  as  any  of  your  lovers 
are  of  their  titles.  I  suppose  they  all  *line 
here. 

Char.  Certainly  !  all  but  Squire  Groom. 

Sir  T.  O  !  you  must  not  expect  him;  he  is 
at  York  ;  he  was  lo  ride  his  great  match  there 
yesterday.  He  will  not  be  here,  you  may  be 
sure.  Let  me  see  : — what  is't  o'clock? — almost 
three.— Who's  there  ? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 
Order  the  coach  to  the  door. 

Serv.  'Tis  ready,  Sir. 

Sir  T.  I  will  but  just  step  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall,  and  see  what  they  are  doing  in  your 
cause  ;  it  is  to  be  ended  to-day.  By  the  time 
I  return,  I  suppose,  your  company  will  be 
come.  A  good  morning  to  you,  Charlotte. 


Chur.  Sir,  a  good  morning. 

[Exit  SIR  THEODORE. 

Mor.     [Sings   Italian  without.]    Sir    Tlieo- 
I  dore,  your  humble  servant. 
I     Sir  T.  [Without.]  Mr.  Mordecai,  your  most 
I  obedient. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Scrv.  Mr.  Mordecai,  Madam. 

Char.  Show  him  in.  [Exit  SERVANT. 

Mor.  [Without.]  I  see  your  coach  is  at 
the  door,  Sir  Theodore,  you  dine  with  us,  1 
hope. 

SirT.  [Without.]  Certainly.  You'll  find 
Miss  Charlotte  within.  Y^our  servant. 

Mor.  [Without.]  Yours,  Sir  Theodore. 

Enter  MORDECAI,  singing  an  Italian  air,  and 
addressing  CHARLOTTE,  fantastically. 

Char.  O  caro,  caro,  carissimo. 

Mor.  Voi  se.te  molto  cortese .'  anima  miaf 
here  let  me  kneel,  and  pay  my  sofiest  adora 
tion  ;  and  thus,  and  thus,  in  amorous  trans 
port  breathe  my  last.  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  softly,  softly  !  you 
would  not  sure  breathe  your  last  jet,  Mr. 
Mordecai. 

Mor.  W7hy,  no,  Madam,  I  would  live  a 
little  longer  lor  your  sake.  [Bowing  very  low. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  iniimtely  polite 
—-but  a  truce  with  your  gallantry — why,  you 
are  as  gay  as  the  sun ;  I  think  1  never  saw 
any  thing  better  fancied  than  that  suit  of  yours, 
Mr.  Mordecai. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha  !  a — well  enough — just  as 
my  tailor  fancied — ha,  ha,  ha  !  do  you  like  it, 
Madam  ? 

Char.  Quite  elegant!  I  don't  know  any 
one  about  town  deserves  the  title  of  beau 
better  than  Mr.  Moidecni. 

Mor.  O  dear  Madam,  you  are  very  oblig 
ing. 

Char.  I  think  you  are  called  Beau  Morde 
cai  by  every  body. 

Mor.  Yes,  Madam,  they  do  distinguish 
me  by  that  title,  but  I  don'c  think  I  merit  the 
honour. 

Char.  No  body  more  :  for  1  think  you  are 
always  by  far  the  finest  man  in  town.  But  do 
you  know  that  I  have  heard  of  yuur  extraor 
dinary  court  the  other  night,  at  the  opera,  lo 
Miss  Sprightly  ? 

Mor.  O  Heaven,  Madam,  how  can  you  be 
so  severe  ?  that  the  woman  has  designs,  I  stead 
fastly  believe  ;  but  as  to  me— oh  ! — 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  nay,  nay,  you  must  not 
deny  it :  for  my  intelligence  is  from  very  good 
hands. 

Mor.  Pray,  who  may  that  be  ? 

Char.  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm. 

Mor.  Oh,  shocking!  the  common  Pasquin 
of  the  town;  besides,  Madam,  you  know  he's 
my  rival,  and  not  very  remarkable  for  veracity 
in  his  narrations. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  cannot  say  he's  a  re 
ligious  observer  of  truth,  but  his  humour  always 
n»nkes  amends  for  his  invention.  You  must 
allow  he  has  humour,  Mr.  Mordecai. 

Mor.  O  cuor  mio .'  how  can  you  think  so  ? 
bating  his  scandal,  dull,  dull  as  an  alderman, 
after  six  pounds  of  turtle,  four  bottles  of  port, 
and  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco. 

Cfcar.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  O  surfeiting!  surfeit 
ing  ! 

Mor.  The  man,  indeed,  has  something 
droll — something  ridiculous  in  him:  —  his 
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.abominable  Scots  accent,  his  grotesque  visage, 
almost  buried  in  snuff,  the  roll  of  his  eyes,  and 
twist  of  his  mouth,  his  strange,  inhuman  laugh, 
his  tremendous  periwig,  and  his  manner  alto 
gether,  indeed,  has  something  so  caricaturely 
risible  in  it,  that,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  may  I  die, 
Madam,  if  I  don't  always  take  him  for  a 
mountebank-doctor  at  a  Dutch  fair. 

C/tar.  Oh,  oh  !  what  a  picture  has  he  drawn  ! 
why  you're  as  severe  in  your  portraits  as  Sir 
Archy  himself. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Scrv.  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  is  below, 
Madam. 

C/tar.  Show  him  up.  [Exit  SERVANT. 

Mor.  Don't  you  think,  Madam,  he  is  a  hor 
rid,  foul-mouthed,  uncouth  fellow  ?  he  is  worse 
to  me,  Madam,  than  asafcetida,  or  a  tallow 
chandler's  shop,  in  the  dog-days ;  his  filthy 
high-dried  poisons  me,  and  his  scandal  is 
grosser  than  a  hackney  news  writer's  :  Madam, 
he  is  as  much  despised  by  his  own  country 
men,  as  by  the  rest  of  the  .world.  The  better 
sort  of  Scotland  never  keep  him  in  company  ; 
but  that  is  entre  nous,  entre  nous. 

Sir  A.  ISpcaks  without.]  Randol,  bid  Sawney 
be  here  wi'  the  chariot  at  aught  o'clock 
exactly. 

Enter  SIR  ARCHY. — MORDECAI  runs  up  to  em 
brace  him. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  chield  o'  circumci 
sion,  gie  us  a  wag  of  thy  loof ;  how  do  ye  do, 
my  bonny  Girgishite? 

Mor.  Always  at  your  service,  Sir  Archy  : — • 
he  stinks  worse  than  a  Scotch  snuff-box. 

[Atide. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  Mordecai,  I  see  ye  are  as 
diligent  in  the  service  o'  yeer  mistress,  as  in 
the  service  of  yeer  looking  glass,  for  yeer  face 
and  yeer  thoughts  are  ay  turned  upo'  the 
fane  or  the  t'ither. 

Mor.  And  I  see  your  wit,  Sir  Archy,  like  a 
lawyer's  tongue,  will  ever  retain  its  usual  po 
liteness  and  good  nature. 

Char.  [Coming  forward.']  Ha,  ha,  ha !  civil 
and  witty  on  both  sides.  Sir  Archy,  your 
most  obedient.  [Courtesies. 

Sir  A.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  Madam,  I  did 
na  observe  ye ;  I  houp  I  see  yeer  ladyship 
weel ;  Ah  !  you  look  like  a  diveenity. 

[Rowing  awkwardly  and  low. 

Char.  Sir  Archy,  this  is  immensely  gallant. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  Madam,  I  see  my  friend,  Mor 
decai  here,  is  determined  to  bear  awa'  the 
prize  frae  us  a' !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  is  tricked 
out  in  a'  the  colours  o'  the  rainbow. 

Char.  Mr.  Mordecai  is  always  well  dressed, 
Sir  Archy. 

Sir  A.  Upon  honour,  he  is  as  fine  as  a  jay. 
Turn  about,  man,  turn  about,  let  us  view  yeer 
finery  :  stap  alang,  and  let  us  see  yeer  shapes 
— he  has  a  bonny  march  wi'  him  :  vera  weel, 
vera  elegant.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  guid  trouth,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  tooth-drawer  better  dress 
ed  in  a'  my  life. 

[Viewing  and  admiring  his  dress. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mor.  \ou  are  very  polite,  Sir. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Archy,  what  is  become  of  my 
Irish  lover,  your  friend,  Sir  Callaghan  ?  I 
hope  he  dines  here. 

Sir  A.  Ah,  ah  !  guid  faith,  wull  he  !  1  hae 
'"•""c'M  him  alan"- wi' me. 


Char.  What  !  is  he  in  the  house  ? 

Sir  A.  Ay,  in  this  vera  mansion,  Madam  ; 
for  ye  maun  ken,  that,  like  the  monarchs  of 
auld,  I  never  travel  now  without  my  fool. 

Char.  Then,  pray,  Sir  Archy,  exhibit  your 
fool. 

Mor.  Let's  have  a  slice  of  him. 

Sir  A.  Gently,  gently,  not  sae  fast !  he  is 
not  in  right  order  yet. 

Char.  How  do  you  mean,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Madam,  as  we  cam' hither,  I  coun 
selled  him  to  write  a  love  epistle  tull  ye,  by 
way  of  introduction  tull  his  courtship!  he  is 
now  about  it  below  stairs,  and  in  ten  minutes 
ye  maun  look  to  see  an  amorous  billet,  sic  as 
has  na  been  penn'd  sin  the  days  o'  Don  Quix 
ote  ; — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha  ha  ! 

Char.  O  charming  !  I  shall  be  impatient  till  1 
see  his  passion  upon  paper. 

Sir  A.  Guid  faith,  Madam,  he  has  done  that 
already;  for  he  has  composed  a  jargon,  that 
he  ca's  a  sonnet,  upon  his  bewitching  Char 
lotte,  as  he  terms  ye.  Mordecai,  ye  hae 
heard  him  sing  it. 

Mor.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy,  I  have 
heard  him  roar  it.  Madam,  we  had  him  last  night 
at  the  tavern,  and  made  him  give  it  to  us  in  an 
Irish  howl,  that  might  be  heard  from  hence  to 
West  Chester. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  ye  hae  a  deevilish 
deal  o'  wit,  Mordecai. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  must  hear  this  song! 

Mor.  Madam,  your  servant ;— I  will  leave 
Sir  Archy  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

Char.  You  are  not  going,  Mr.  Mordecai  ? 

Mor.  Madam,  I  am  only  going  down  stairs, 
to  see  if  Sir  Callaghan  is  disengaged  ;  and  if 
he  be,  to  have  a  laugh  at  him  before  dinner, 
by  way  of  a  whet — that's  all,  Madam,  only  by 
way  of  a  whet.  [Going. 

Sir  A.  But,  hark'e,  Mordecai,  not  a  sylla 
ble  o'  the  letter. 

Mor.  O,  never  fear  me,  Sir  Archy,  I  am  as 
secret  as  a  spy.  [Exit. 

Sir  A.  What  a  fantastical  baboon  this  Is- 
relite  maks  o'  himsel'.  The  fellow  is  the 
mockery  of  the  hale  nation. 

Char.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  entertain 
ing,  Sir  Archy. 

Sir  A.  O  yes,  he  is  ridiculous,  therefore  vera 
useful  in  society, — for  wherever  he  comes  there 
must  be  laughter. — But  now,  Madam,  if  ye 
please,  a  word  or  twa  o'  our  ain  matters  ;  ye 
see  I  dinna  pester  ye  wi'  flames,  and  darts, 
and  sighings,  and  lamentations,  and  frivol 
ous  protestations,  like  yeer  silly  lovers  in  a  ro 
mance  ;  for  ye  ken,  I  ay  speak  my  thoughts 
wi'  a  blunt  integrity :— Madam,  1  lo'e  ye, 
and  gin  I  did  not,  I  would  scorn  to  say 
it. 

Char.  O,  Sir  Archy,  all  the  world  allows 
you  sincerity,  which  is  the  most  valuable  qua 
lity  a  friend  or  a  lover  can  possess. 

Sir  A.  Vera  true,  Madam,  therefore  I  can 
not  help  giving  ye  about  ye,  wha  ca'  them 
selves  yeer  lovers. — Squire  Groom,  doubtless, 
is  a  man  of  honour,  and  my  vera  guid  friend, 
but  he  is  a  beggar,  a  beggar ;  and,  touching 
this  Mordecai,  the  fellow  is  wealthy,  'tis  true  ; 
yes,  yes,  he  is  wealthy,  but  he  is  a  reptile,  a 
mere  reptile  !  and,  as  to  the  Irishman,  Sir  Cal 
laghan  O'Brallaghan,  the  fallow  is  weel 
eneugh  to  laugh  at,  but  I  wad  hae  ye  look 
about  ye  there,  for  ye  ken  that  yeer  guardian 
is  his  uncle  ;  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
there  is  a  design  upon  yeer  fortune  in  that 
quarter,  depend  upon  it. 
7  H 
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Char.  Very  possible,  Sir  Archy,  very  possi 
ble  ;  for  a  woman's  fortune.  I  believe,  is  ihe 
principal  object  of  every  lover's,wish. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  yeer  observation  is  very  or 
thodox,  in  troth — as  to  Mordecai,  Sir  Calla 
ghan,  Squire  Groom,  and  sic  like  fallows  ;  but 
men  of  honour  !  men  of  honour,  Madam,  hae 
other  principles.  I  assure  ye,  lady,  the  ten 
ure  o'  my  affection  is  nae  for  yeer  pecuniar, 
but  for  the  mental  graces  o'  yeer  saul,  and 
the  divine  parfections  o'  yeer  body,  which 
are  indeed  to  me  a  Peru  and  a  Mexico. 

Char.  O,  Sir  Archy,  you  overwhelm  me. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  1  speak  upo'  the  verity  o' 
mine  honour  :  beside,  Madam,  gin  ye  marry 
me,  ye  wull  marry  a  man  of  sobriety  and 
economy  :  'tis  true,  I  am  not  in  the  high-day 
o'  blood,  yet,  as  the  poet  sings,  far  frae  the 
vale  o'  years  ;  not  like  yeer  young  flashy 
whupsters,  that  gae  aff  like  a  squib  or  a  crack 
er,  on  a  rejoicing  night,  in  a  noise  and  a 
stanch,  and  are  never  heard  o'  after. 

Char.  You  are  certainly  right,  Sir  Archy, 
the  young  fellows  of  fashion  are  mere 
trifles. 

Sir  A.  They  are  baubles,  Madam,  absolute 
baubles  and  prodigals ;  therefore,  ye  should 
preponderate  the  matter  weel,  before  ye  mak 
yeer  election.  Consider,  Madam,  there  is 
nae  scant  o'  wealth  or  honour  in  our  family. 
Lady,  we  hae  in  the  house  o'  Mac  Sarcasm, 
twa  barons,  three  viscounts,  sax  earls,  yae 
marquisate,  and  twa  dukes — besides  baronets 
*nd  lairds  out  of  a'  reckoning. 
-  Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  What  gars  ye  laugh,  Madam  ? 

Charl.  1  beg  your  pardon,  Sir ;  but— ha,  ha, 
ha  \  I  am  laughing  to — ha,  ha,  ha !  to  think 
what  a — ha,  ha !  a  number  of  noble  relations 
I  shall  have. 

Sir  A.  Faith  wull  ye,  Madam^  and  other 
guess  families  than  ye  hae  in  this  part  o'  the 
warld.  Odswunds,  Madam,  there  is  as  muckle 
difference  betwixt  our  nobility  o'  the  north, 
and  yours  o'  the  south,  as  there  is  betwixt  a 
hound  o'  blood  and  a  mnngrel. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Pray  how  do  you  make 
out  that,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Why,  Madam,  in  Scotland,  a'  our 
nobility  are  sprung  frae  monarchs,  warriors, 
heroes,  and  glorious  achievements  ;  now, 
here  i'  th'  south,  ye  are  a'  sprung  frae  sugar 
hogsheads,  rum  puncheons,  woo  packs,  hop 
sacks,  iron  bars,  and  tar  jackets;— in  short, 
ye  are  a  composition  o'  Jews,  Turks,  and  re 
fugees,  and  of  a'  the  commercial  vagrants  o' 
the  land  and  sea — a  sort  of  amphibious  breed 
ye  are. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  we  are  a  strange  mix 
ture  indeed,  nothing  like  so  pure  and  noble 
as  you  are  in  the  north. 

Sir  A.  O  naething  like  it,  Madam,  naething 
ike  it— we  are  of  anither  kidney.  Now, 
Madam,  as  ye  yoursel  are  nae  weel  propa 
gated,  as  ye  hae  the  misfortune  to  be  a  child 
o'  commerce,  ye  should  endeavour  to  mak 
yeer  espousals  intul  ane  o'  our  ancient  no 
ble  families  o'  the  north ;  for  ye  maun  ken, 
Madam,  that  sic  an  alliance  wull  purify  yeer 
blood,  and  gie  ye  a  rank  and  consequence  in 
the  warld,  that  a'  yeer  pelf,  were  it  as  muckle 
as  the  bank  of  Edinburgh,  could  not  purchase 
for  ye. 

Char.  Very  true,  Sir  Archy,  very  true ;  upon 
my  word,  your  advice  is  friendly  and  impar 
tial,  and  Iwill  think  of  it. 
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Enter  MORDECAI. 


Mor.  Here  he  is  !  he  is  coining,  Madam  !  he 
is  but  just  giving  some  orders  to  his  servant 
about  his  baggage  and  post-horses. 

Char.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  away. 

Mor.  Troth  he  is,  Madam  ;  he  is  impatien* 
to  be  with  the  army  in  Germany. 

SIR  CALLAGHAN  and  SERVANT  within. 

Sir  C.  Is  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  and  the 
lany  this  way,  do  you  say,  young  man  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  Then  I'll  trouble  you  with  no  further 
ceremony. 

Enter  SIR  CALLAGHAN. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  I  am  your  most  devoted  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant,  and  am  proud 
to  have  the  honour  of  kissing  your  fair  hand 
this  morning.  [Salutes  her. 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  humble  servant — 
1  am  sorry  to  he-ir  we  are  likely  to  lose  you. 
I  was  in  hopes  the  campaign  had  been  quite 
over  in  Germany  for  this  winter. 

Sir  C.  Yes  Madam,  it  was  quite  over,  but 
it  begun  again  :  a  true  genius  never  loves  to 
quit  the  field  till  he  has  left  himself  nothing 
to  do ;  for  then,  you  know,  Madam,  he  can 
keep  it  with  more  safety. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  A.  Vera  true,  Sir,  vera  true.  But,  Sir 
Callaghan,  just  as  ye  entered  the  apartment, 
the  lady  was  urging  she  should  like  it  might 
ily,  gin  ye  would  favour  her  wi'  a  slight 
narrative  o'  the  late  transactions  and  battles 
in  Germany. 

Char.  If  Sir  Callaghan  would  be  so  obliging. 

Sir.  C.  O  dear  Madam,  don't  ax  me. 

Char.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon  ;1  would  not  press 
any  thing  that  I  thought  might  be  disagreeable 
to  you. 

Sir  C.  O,  dear  Madarn,  it  is  not  for  that ; 
but  it  rebutes  a  man  of  honour  to  be  talking  to 
ladies  of  battles,  and  sieges,  and  skrimages — 
it  looks  like  gasconading  and  making  the  fan- 
faron.  Besides,  Madam,  I  give  you  my  hon 
our,  there  is  no  such  thing  in.  nature  as  mak 
ing  a  true  description  of  a  battle. 

Char.  How  so,  Sir  ? 

Sir  C.  Why,  Madam,  there  is  so  much  do 
ing  every  where,  there  is  no  knowing  what  is 
done  any  where ;  for  every  man  has  his  own 
part  to  look  after,  which  is  as  much  as  he  can 
do,  without  minding  what  other  people  are 
about.  Then,  Madam,  there  is  such  drum 
ming  and  trumpeting,  firing  and  smoking, 
fighting  and  rattling  every  where — and  such 
an  uproar  of  courage  and  slaughter  in  every 
man's  mind — and  such  a  delightful  confusion 
altogether,  that  you  can  no  more  give  an  ac 
count  of  it  than  you  can  of  the  stars  in  the 
sky. 

Sir  A.  As  I  shall  answer  it,  I  think  it  a  vera 
descriptive  account  that  he  gi'es  o'  a  battle. 

Char.  Admirable  !  and  very  entertaining. 

Mor.  O  delightful  ! 

Sir  A.  Mordecai,  ask  him  some  questions— 
to  him— to  him,  mun  —  hae  a  little  fun  wi' 
him — smoke  him,  smoke  him,  rally  him,  mun, 
rally  him.  [Whispering. 

Mor.  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it— yes,  I  will  smoke 
the  captain. — Well,  and  pray,  Sir  Callaghan, 
how  many  might  you  kill  in  a  battle  ? 

Sir  C.  Sir. 
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Mor.  I  say,  Sir,  how  many  might  you  have 
killed  in  any  one  battle  ? 

Sir  C.  Kill  ?  Urn  !— Why,  I  generally  kill 
more  in  a  battle  than  a  coward  would  choose 
to  look  upon,  or  than  an  impertinent  fellow 
would  be  able  to  eat — Ha  ! — are  you  answered , 
Mr.  Mordecai? 

Mor.  Yes,  yes,  Sir,  I  am  answered.  He  is 
a  devilish  droll  fellow— vastly  queer. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  vera  queer. — But  ye  were 
vera  sharp  upon  him. — Odswunds,  at  him 
again,  at  him  again — hae  another  cut  at  him. 

Mor.  Yes,  I  will  have  another  cut  at  him. 

Sir  A.  Do,  do. — He  wull  bring  himsel  intull 
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:g  to  Sir  Callaghan  and  sneering 
he,  he  !  but  hark'e,  Sir  Callagh- 


a  damned  scrape  presently. 

Mor.    [Go in 
at  him.]    He,  ^ 

an — he,  he,  he ! — give  me  leave  to  tell  you 
now,  if  I  was  a  general 

Sir  C.  You  a  general !  faith  then,  you  would 
make  a  very  pretty  general  !  [Turns  Mordecai 
about.]  Pray,  Madam,  look  at  the  general— 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  C.  O  my  dear  Mr.  Mordecai,  be  advised, 
and  don't  prate  about  generals :  it  is  a  very 
hard  trade  to  learn,  and  requires  being  in  the 
field  late  and  early — a  great  many  frosty  nights 
and  scorching  days— to  be  able  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  laugh  and  rejoice,  with  danger  on 
one  side  of  you,  and  death  on  the  other — and  a 
hundred  things  beside,  that  you  know  no  more 
of  than  I  do  of  being  a  high  priest  of  a  syna 
gogue  ;  so  hold  your  tongue  about  generals, 
Mr.  Mordecai,  and  go  and  mind  your  lottery- 
tickets,  and  your  cent,  per  cent,  in  'Change- 
aJley. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  hath  tickled  up  the 
Isrelite— he  has  gi'en  it  the  Moabite  on  baith 
sides  o'  his  lugs. 

Char.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  sure  you  must  have 
been  in  imminent  danger  in  the  variety  of  ac 
tions  you  have  gone  through. 

Sir  C.  Ho  !  to  be  sure,  Madam,  who  would 
be  a  soldier  without  danger  ?  Danger,  Madam, 
is  a  soldier's  greatest  glory,  and  death  his  best 
reward. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  is  an  excellent  bull ! 
death  a  reward  !  Pray,  Sir  Callaghan,  no  of 
fence  1  hope,  how  do  you  make  death  being  a 
reward. 

Sir  C.  How  !  Why,  don't  you  know  that  ? 

Mor.  Not  I,  upon  honour. 

Sir  C.  Why,  a  soldier's  death,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  is  a  monument  of  fame,  that  makes  him 
as  much  alive  as  Caesar,  or  Alexander,  or  any 
dead  hero  of  them  all. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  Very  well  explained,  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  A.  Excellently  weel !  vera  logically,  and 
like  a  true  hero. 

Sir  C.  Why,  Madam,  when  the  history  of  the 
English  campaigns  in  America  comes  to  be 
written,  there  is  your  own  brave  young  ge 
neral,  that  died  the  other  day  in  the  field  of 
battle  before  Quebec,  will  be  alive  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Char.  You  are  right,  Sir  Callaghan,  his  vir 
tues,  and  those  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  in  that 
action — ay,  and  of  those  that  planned  it  too, 
will  be  remembered  by  their  country,  while 
Britain  or  British  gratitude  has  a  being. 

Sir  A.  Oh!  the  Highlanders  did  guid  ser 
vice  in  that  action — they  cut  them,  and  slashed 


them,  and  whupt  them  about,  and  playod  the 
vera  deeyil  wi'  them,  Sir.  There  is  nae  sic  thinff 
as  standing  a  Highlander's  Andrew  Ferara- 
they  will  slaughie  aff  a  fellow's  head  at  ae 
dash,  slap  :  it  was  they  that  did  the  business 
at  Quebec. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  say  they  were  not  idle,  for  they 
are  tight  fellows.  Give  me  your  hand  Sir 
Archy ;  I  assure  you  your  countrymen  are  good 
soldiers — ay,  and  so  are  ours  too. 

Char.  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  I  assure  you,  I 
am  charmed  with  your  heroism,  and  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  your  account.— Come  Mr 
Mordecai,  we  will  go  down  to  Sir  Theodore! 
for  I  think  I  heard  his  coach  stop. 

Mor.  Madam,  I  attend  you  with  pleasure- 
will  you  honour  me  with  the  tip  of  your  lady 
ship's  wedding  finger?  Sir  Callaghan,  your 
servant ;  yours,  yours.  Look  here,  here  ! 

[Exit,  leading  Charlotte. 

Sir  C.  1  find  he  is  a  very  impertinent  cox 
comb,  this  same  Beau  Mordecai. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  Sir,  he  is  a  damned  impudent 
rascal. 

Sir  C.  I  assure  you,  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
be  upon  the  qui  vive  with  him,  for  his  jokes  and 
his  mockeries,  but  that  the  lady  was  by. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  he  is  a  cursed  impudent  fellow — 
because  he  is  suffered  to  speak  tull  a  man  of 
fashion,  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  and  other 
public  places,  the  rascal  always  obtrudes  him 
self  upon  you.  But,  Sir  Callaghan,  hae  ye 
written  th«  letter  to  the  lady? 

Sir  C.  I  have  not. 

Sir  A.  How  happened  that,  mun  ? 

Sir  C.  Why,  upon  reflecting,  I  found  it 
would  not  be  consisting  with  the  decorums  of 
a  man  of  honour  to  write  to  a  lady  in  the  way 
of  matrimonial  advances,  before  I  had  first 
made  my  affections  known  to  her  guardian,who 
is,  you  know,  my  uncle  ;  so  I  have  indited  the 
letter  to  him,  instead  of  the  lady,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  you  know. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha !  exactly,  exactly,  for  so  ye 
do  but  write  about  it,  ye  ken,  it  matters  not 
to  wham. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  that  is  what  I  thought  myself; 
so  here  it  is.  [Takes  out  a  letter,  reads.]  "  To 
Sir  Theodore  Goodchild"— 

Sir  A.  Ay,  let's  have  it — I  warrant  'tis  a 
bonny  epistle.] 

Sir  C.  [Reads.] 
"Sir 

"  As  I  have  the  honour  to  bear  the  character 
of  a  soldier,  and  to  call  Sir  Theodore  Good- 
child  uncle,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  conshist- 
ing  vid  a  man  of  honour  to  behave  like  a  scoun 
drel."— 

Sir  A.  That  is  an  excellent  remark,  Sir  Cal 
laghan,  an  excellent  remark,  and  vera  new. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  remark. 
[Reads]  "  Therefore  I  thought  proper,  before 
I  proceeded  any  farther,  (for  I  have  done  no 
thing  as  yet,)  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  before 
I  engage  the  affections  of  the  young  lady." — 
You  see,  Sir  Archy,  I  intend  to  carry  the  place 
like  a  soldier,  a  la  militaire,  as  we  say  abroad 
for  I  make  my  approaches  regularly  to  the 
breastwork,  before  I  attempt  the  covered  way. 

Sir  A .  Excellent !  that's  excellent ! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  1  think  it  will  do.  [Reads.]  "  For 
as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  one  that  Knows 
my  family,  by  my  fader's  side,  which  you  are 
shensible  is  as  ould  as  any  in  the  three  king 
doms,  and  oulder  too— So  I  thought  it  would 
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be  foolish  to  stand  shilli  shalli  any  longer,  but 
come  to  the  point  at  once."  You  see,  Sir 
Archy,  I  give  him  a  rub  ;  by  way  of  a  hint 
about  iny  family,  because  why,  do  you  see,  Sir 
Theodore  is  my  uncle,  only  by  my  moder's  side, 
which  is  a  little  upstart  family,  that  came  in 
vid  one  Strongbow  but  t'other  day — lord,  not 
above  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago  ;  where 
as  my  family,  by  my  fader's  side,  are  all 
the  true  old  Milesians,  and  related  to  tae 
O'Fiahertys,  and  O'Shocknesses,  and  the 
MacLaughlans,  the  O'Donnaghans,  O'Callagh- 
ans,  O'  Geogaghans,  and  all  the  tick  blood  of 
the  nation— and  I  myself,  you  know,  am  an 
O'Brallaghan,  which  is  the  ouldest  of  them  all. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ay,  ay  !  I  believe  you 
are  of  an  ancient  family,  Sir  Callaghan,  but 
you  are  out  in  ae  point. 

Sir  C.  What  is  that,  Sir  Archy  ? 

Sir  A.  Whare  ye  said  ye  were  as  ancient  as 
ony  family  i'  the  three  kingdoms. 

Sir  C.  Faith,  den,  I  said  nothing  but  truth. 

Sir  A.  Hoot,  hoot,  hoot  awa,  mun,  hoot  awa, 
ye  maunna  say  that :  what  the  de'il,  consider 
our  families  i'  the  North  ;  why  ye  of  Ireland, 
Sir,  are  but  a  colony  frae  us,  an  outcast!  a  mere 
outcast,  and  as  such  ye  remain  tull  this  hour. 

Sir  C.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Archy,  that 
is  the  Scotch  account,  which,  you  know,  never 
speaks  truth,  because  it  is  always  partial  ;— 
but  the  Irish  history,  which  must  be  the  best, 
because  it  was  written  by  an  Irish  poet  of  my 
own  family,  one  Shemus  Thurlough  Shanna- 
ghan  O'  Brallaghan,  and  he  says,  in  his  chap- 
ter  of  genealogy,  that  the  Scots  are  all  Irish 
men's  bastards. 

Sir  A.  Hoo,  Sir !  bastards !  do  ye  mak  us 
illegeeteraate,  illegeetemate,  Sir ! 

Sir.  C.  Faith  I  do — for  the  youngest  branch 
of  our  family,  one  Mac  Fergus  O'Brallaghan, 
was  the  very  man  that  went  from  Carrickfer- 
gus,  and  peopled  all  Scotland  with  his  own 
hands ;  so  that,  my  dear  Sir  Archy,  you  must 
be  bastards  of  course,  you  know. 

Sir  A.  Hark'e,  Sir  Callaghan,  though  yeer 
ignorance  and  vanity  would  mak  conquerors 
and  ravishersof  yeer.ancestors,and  harlots,  and 
Sabines  o'  ouruiithers — yet.  ye  shall  prove,  Sir, 
that  their  issue  are  a'  the  children  of  honour. 

Sir  C.  Hark'e,  hark'e  Sir  Archy,  what  is  that 
you  mentioned  about  ignorance  and  vanity  ? 

Sir  A.  Sir,  I  denounce  ye  baith  ignorant  and 
vain,  and  mak  yeer  maist  o't. 

Sir  C.  Faith,  Sir,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it  ; 
for  they  are  words  I  don't  understand,  because 
they  are  what  no  jontlemon  is  used  to :  and 
therefore  you  must  unsay  them. 

Sir  A.  Hoo,  Sir!  eat  my  words?  a  North 
B  riton  eat  his  words  ? 

Sir  C.  Indeed  you  must,  and  this  instant  eat 
Lh  em. 

Sir  A.  Ye  shall  first  eat  a  piece  o'  this 
weapon.  [Draws. 

Sir  C.  Poo,  poo ;  Sir  Archy,  put  up,  put 
up — this  is  no  proper  place  for  such  work  • 
consider  drawing  a  sword  is  a  very  serious 
piece  of  business,  and  ought  always  to  be 
done  in  private :  we  may  be  prevented  here  ; 
but  if  you  are  for  a  little  of  that  fun,  come  your 
ways  to  the  right  spot,  my  dear. 

Sir  A.  No  equivocation,  Sir!  dinna  ye 
think  ye  hae  gotten  Beau  Mordecai  to  cope 
wi'.  Defend  yeersel,  for  by  the  sacred  hon 
our  of  Saint  Andrew,  ye  shall  be  responsible 
for  making  us  illegeetemate,  Sir,  ifiegeete- 


Sir  C.  Then  by  the  sacred  crook  of  Saint 
Patrick,  you  are  a  very  foolish  roan  to  quarrel 
about  such  a  trifle.  But  since  you  have  a 
mind  for  a  tilt,  have  at  you,  my  dear,  for  the 
honour  of  the  sod.  Oho !  my  jewel  !  neve* 
fear  us,  you  are  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in 
May.  [They  fight 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  O !  bless  me,  gentlemen  !  What  ara 
you  doing  ?  What  is  all  this  about  ? 

Sir  C.  Madam,  it  is  about  Sir  Archy's  great 
grandmother. 

Char.  His  great  grandmother ! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  Madam,  he  is  angry  that  I  said 
my  ancestor,  Fergus  O'Brallaghan,  was  a  gal 
lant  of  hers. 

Char.  Grandmother !  pray,  Sir  Archy,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this/ 

Sir  A.  Madam,  he  has  cast  an  affront  upon 
a  hale  nation. 

Sir  C.  1  am  sure  if  I  did,  it  was  more  than  I 
intended  ;  I  only  argued  out  of  the  history  of 
Ireland,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  O'Bral- 
laghans. 

•Sir  A.  Weel,  Sir,  since  ye  say  ye  did  na  in 
tend  the  affront,  I  am  satisfied. 

[Puts  up  his  sword. 

Sir  C.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour ; — there  are 
two  things  I  am  always  afraid  of;  the  one  is 
of  being  affronted  myself,  and  the  other  of  af 
fronting  any  man. 

Sir  A.  Vera  weel,  Sir,  vera  weel. 

Char.  That  is  a  prudent  and  a  very  generous 
maxim,  Sir  Callaghan.  Sir  Archy,  pray  let 
me  beg  that  this  business  may  end  here  :  I  de 
sire  you  will  embrace,  and  be  the  friends  you 
were  before  this  mistake  happened. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  your  commands  are  abso 
lute. 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan — 

Sir  C.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
I  assure  you,  Sir  Archy,  I  had  not  the  least  in 
tention  of  affronting  or  quarrelling  with  you. 
[Offers  to  embrace. 

Sir  A.  [Starting  from  him  with  contempt.} 
Vera  weel,  Sir,  vera  weel. 

Sir  C.  Oh !  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon 
your  proud  Scotch  stomach. 

Char.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  come  to  a  right  understanding — I  hope 
'tis  all  over. 

Sir  A.  I  am  satisfied,  Madam  ;  there  is  an 
end  o't.  But  now,  Sir  Callaghan,  let  me  tell 
ye  as  a  friend,  ye  should  never  enter  intul  a 
dispute  about  literature,  history,  or  the  an 
tiquity  of  families,  frae  ye  hae  gotten  sic  a 
wicked,  awkward,  cursed  jargon  upon  your 
tongue,  that  ye  are  never  inteelegeble  in  yeer 
language. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  1  beg  your  pardon,  Sit 
Archy,  it  is  you  that  have  got  such  a  cursed 
twist  of  a  fat  Scotch  brogue  about  the  middle 
of  your  own  tongue,  that  you  can't  understand 
good  English  when  1  spake  it  to  you. 

Sir  A.  Ha,,  ha,  ha!  weel,  that  is  droll 
eneugh,  upon  honour — ye  are  as  guid  as  a 
farce  or  a  comedy  ;  but  ye  are  out  again,  Sir 
Callaghan,  it  is  ye  that  hae  the  brogue,  and 
not  me;  for  a'  the  warld  kens  I  speak  the 
Sooth  Country  sae  weel,  that  wherever  I  gang. 
I  am  ay  taken  for  an  Englishman  :  but  we 
wull  mak  judgment  by  the  ladv,  which 
of  us  twa  has  the  brogue. 

Sir  C.  O,  with  all  my  heart.  Pray,  Mad 
am,  have  I  the  brogue  ? 
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Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  not  in  the  least,  Sir  Cal 
laghan,  not  in  the  least. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  perceive  it. 

Char.  Pray,  Sir  Archy,  drop  this  contention, 
or  we  may  chance  to  have  another  quar 
rel — you  both  speak  most  elegant  English ; 
neither  of  you  have  the  brogue  j  neither.  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  The  ladies  are  come,  Madam,  and  Sir 
Theodore  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Char.  1  will  wait  on  him.  [Exit  SERV.]  Gen 
tlemen,  your  servant ;— you  will  come  to  us  ? 

[Exit. 

Sir  A.  Instantly  Madam.  Weel,  Sir  Calla- 
ghan,  dinna  let  us  drap  the  design  o'  the 
letter,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened. 

Sir  C.  Are  we  friends,  Sir  Archy? 

Sir  A.  Pooh  !  upon  honour  am  I ;  it  was  a' 
a  mistak. 

Sir  C.  Then  give  me  your  hand ;  I  assure 
you,  Sir  Archy,  I  always  love  a  man  when  I 
quarrel  with  him,  after  1  am  friends. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Dinner  is  served,  gentlemen. 

Sir  A.  Come  alang  then,  Sir  Callaghan,  T 
wull  bring  ye  and  the  lady  tuegether  after 
dinner,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  ye  wull 
mak  yeer  advances  in  love. 

Sir  C.  O  never  fear  me,  Sir  Archy— I  will 
not  stay  to  make  a  regular  siege  of  it,  but  will 
take  her  at  once  with  a  coup  de  main,  or  die 
upon  the  spot;  for,  as  the  old  song  says,  Sir 
Archy —  [Sings  to  an  Irish  tune. 

You  never  did  hear  of  an  Irishman's  fear, 
In  love,  or  in  battle,  in  love  or  in  battle  ; 
We  are  always  on  duty,    and  ready   for 

beauty, 
Though  cannons  do  rattle,  though  cannons 

do  rattle  : 

By  day  and  by  night,  we  love  and  we  fight, 
We're  honour  s  defender,  we're  honour's  de 
fender  ;       v 

The  foe  and  the  fair  we  always  take  care 
To  make  them  surrender,  to  make  them  sur 
render.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. — The  same. 

Enter  SIR  ARCHY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Sir  A.  Adswuns,  Madam,  stap  intul  us  for 
a  moment,  ye  wull  crack  yoursel  wi'  laughter  ; 
we  hae  gotten  anither  fool  come  to  divert  us 
unexpectedly,  which  I  think  is  the  highest 
finished  fool  the  age  has  produced. 

Char.  Whom  do  you  mean,  Sir  Archy? 

Sir  A.  Squire  Groom,  Madam ;  but  sic  a 
figure,  the  finest  ye  ever  beheld  :  his  little 
half  boots,  black  cap,  jockey  dress,  and  a' 
his  pontificalibus,  just  as  he  rid  the  match 
yesterday  at  York.  Antiquity,  in  a'  its  rec 
ords  o'  Greek  and  Roman  folly,  never  pro 
duced  a  senator,  visiting  his  mistress,  in  so 
complete  a  fool's  garb. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ridiculous  !  I  thought  ] 
had  done  wondering  at  the  mirror  of  folly ; 
but  he  is  one  of  those  geniuses  that  never  ap 
pear  without  surprising  the  world  with  some 
»ew  stroke. 


.  .. 
Enter  MORDECAI. 

Mor.  O  Madam !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  expir 
ing—such  a  scene  between  your  two  lovers, 
Squire  Groom,  and  Sir  Callaghan :— they  have 
challenged  each  other. 

Char.  O  heavens,  I  hope  not. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  guid,  that's  guid ! 
I  thought  it  would  come  to  action ;  ha,  ha, 
ha !  that's  clever — now  we  shall  hae  ane  o' 
them  peuk'd ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Char.  How  can  you  laugh,  Sir  Archy,  at 
such  a  shocking  circumstance? 

Mor.  Don't  be  frightened,  Madam,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  don't  be  frightened  !  neither  of  them  will 
be  killed,  take  my  word  for  it — unless  it  be 
with  claret,  for  that's  their  weapon. 

Char.  O,  Mr.  Mordecai  how  could  you  star- 
tie  one  so  ? 

Sir  A.  O  I  am  sorry  for  that— guid  faith,  I 
was  in  howps  they  had  a  mind  to  show  their 
prowess  before  their  mistress,  and  that  we 
should  hae  a  little  Irish  or  Newmarket  blood 
spilt ; — but  what  was  the  cause  o'  challenge, 
Mordecai  ? 

Mor.  Their  passion  for  this  lady,  Sir.  Squire 
Groom  challenged  Sir  Callaghan  to  drink 
your  ladyship's  health  in  a  pint  bumper — 
which  the  knight  gallantly  accepted  in  an  in 
stant,  and  returned  the  challenge  in  a  quart — 
~L'  --"-  "  received  and  swallow 


ed  by  the  Squire,  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  outbraved 
by  a  fresh  daring  of  three  pints  :  upon  which 
I  thought  proper  to  decamp  ;  not  thinking  it 
altogether  safe  to  be  near  the  champions,  lest 
1  should  be  deluged  by  a  cascade  of  claret. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  O  monstrous!  they  will  kill  them 
selves. 

Mor.  Never  fear,  Madam. 

Groom.  [Within  hallooing.]  Come  along,  Sir 
Callaghan  Brallaghan,  haux,  haux !  hark  for 
ward,  my  honeys. 

JWor.  Here  your  champion  comes,  Madam. 

Enter  SQUIRE  GROOM,  drunk. 
Groom.  Madam,  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons 
for  not  being  with  you  at  dinner — it  was  not 
my  fault,  upon  my  honour — for  I  setup  all 
night,  on  purpose  to  set  out  betimes  ;  but  about 
one  o'clock  last  night,  at  York,  as  we  were 
all  damned  jolly,  that  fool,  Sir  Ifpger  Bum 
per,  borrowed  my  watch  to  set  his  by  it : — 
there  it  is — look  at  it,  Madam,  it  corrects  the 
sun — they  all  stop  by  it,  at  Newmarket ;— and 
so,  Madam,  as  I  was  telling  you,  the  drunken 
blockhead  put  mine  back  two  hours,  on  pur- 

Eose  to  deceive  me — otherwise  I  would  have 
eld  fifty  to  one  I  should  have  been  here  to  a 
second. 

Char.  O,  Sir,  there  needs  no  apology ;  but 
how  came  you  to  travel  in  that  extraordinary 
dress  ? 

Groom.  A  bet,  a  bet,  Madam— I  rid  my 
match  in  this  very  dress,  yesterday.  So,  Jack 
Buck,  Sir  Roger  Bumper,  and  some  more  o 
them,  laid  me  an  hundred  each  that  1  would 
not  ride  to  London,  and  visit  you  in  it,  Ma 
dam — ha,  ha  !  don't  you  think  I  have  touched 
them  Madam — ha  !  I  have  taken  them  all  in, 
— ha  !  haven't  1,  Madam  ! 

Omnes.  Ha!  ha,  ha! 

Char.  You  have,  indeed,  Sir ;  pray  what 
time  do  you  allow  yourself  to  come  from  York 
to  London? 

Groom.  Ha !  time  ?  Why,  bar  a  neck,  a  leg,  or 
an  arm,  sixteen  hours,  seventeen  minutes,  and 
thirty-three  seconds — sometimes  three  or  four 
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seconds  under,  that  is,  to  the  Stone's  end,  not 
to  my  own  house. 

Sir  A.  No,  no,  not  tull  yeer  ain  house,  that 
would  be  o'er  muckle. 

Groom.  No,  no,  only  to  the  Stone's  end; 
but  then,  I  have  my  own  hacks,  steel  to  the 
bottom,  all  blood— stickers  and  lappers  every 
inch,  my  dear— that  will  come  through  if  they 
have  but  one  leg  out  of  the  four.  I  never  keep 
any  thing,  Madam,  that  is  not  bottom — game, 
game,  to  the  last ;  ay,  ay,  you  will  find  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  me  game,  Madam. 

Sir  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  weel  said,  squire— yes, 
yes,  he  is  game,  game  to  the  bottom.  There, 
walk  about  and  let  us  see  yeer  shapes. — Ha ! 
what  a  fine  figure ;  why,  ye  are  so  fine  a  figure, 
and  hae  sae  guid  an  understanding  for  it,  it 
is  a  pity  ye  should  ever  do  ony  thing  a'  yeer 
life,  but  ride  horse-races.— Dinna  ye  think 
he  is  a  cursed  idiot,  Mordecai  ? 

[Whispering  Mordecai. 

Mor.  Urn !  he  is  well  enough  for  a  squire  ; 
ha,  ha ! 

Groom.  Madam,  I  am  come  to  pay  my  re 
spects  to  you,  according  to  promise.  Well, 
which  of  us  is  to  be  the  happy  man  ?  you  know 
I  love  you— may  I  never  win  a  match,  if  I 
don't. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Char.  O,  Sir,  I  am  convinced  of  your  pas 
sion—I  see  it  in  your  eyes. 

Sir  A.  Weel,  but,  squire,  ye  hae  gi'en  us 
nae  account  how  the  match  went. 

Char.  Pray,  what  was  the  match,  Sir  ? 

Groom.  Our  contribution,  Madam.  There 
are  seven  of  us  : — Jack  Buck— Lord  Brainless 
— Bob  Rattle— (you  know  Bob,  Madam,  Bob's 
a  damned  honest  fellow) — Sir  Harry  Idle — 
Dick  Riot— Sir  Roger  Bumper— and  myself. 
We  put  in  five  hundred  a-piece,  all  to  ride 
ourselves,  and  all  to  carry  my  weight.  The 
odds  at  starting  were  six  and  seven  to  four 
against  me,  the  field  round ;  and  the  field,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  to  one  ;  for  you  must  know, 
Madarn,  the  thing  I  was  to  have  rid  was  let 
down— do  you  mind?— was  let  down,  Madam, 
in  his  exercise. 

Sir  A.  That  was  unlucky. 

Groom.  O,  damned  unlucky  !  however,  we 
started  off  score,  by  Jupiter  ;  and  for  the  first 
half  mile,  Madam,  you  might  have  covered  us 
with  your  under  petticoat.  But  your  friend 
Bob,  Madam— ha,  ha !  I  shall  never  forget  it ; 
poor  Bob  went  out  of  the  course,  and  ran  over 
two  attorneys,  an  exciseman,  and  a  little  beau 
Jew,  Mordecai's  friend,  Madam,  that  you  used 
to  laugh  at  so  immoderately  at  Bath ;  a  little, 
fine,  dirty  thing,  with  a  chocolate-coloured 
phiz,  just  like  Mordecai's.  The  people  were 
in  hopes  he  had  killed  the  lawyers,  but  were 
damnably  disappointed,  when  they  found  he 
had  only  broke  a  leg  of  one,  and  the  back  of  the 
other. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  A.  And  how  did  it  end,  squire  ?  Wha 
wan  the  subscription  ? 

Groom.  It  lay  between  Dick  Riot  and  me. 
We  were  neck  and  neck,  Madam,  for  three 
miles,  as  hard  as  we  could  lay  leg  to  ground — 
made  running  every  inch ;  but,  at  the  first 
loose,  I  felt  for  him,  found  I  had  the  foot — 
knew  my  bottom — pulled  up — pretended  to 
dig  and  cut — all  fudge,  all  fudge,  my  dear ; 
gave  the  signal  to  pond,  to  lay  it  on  thick — 
had  the  whip  hand  all  the  way — lay  with  my 
nose  in  his  Hank,  under  the  wind — thus,  snug, 
snug,  my  dear,  quite  in  hand  ;  while  Riot  was 


digging  and  lapping,  right  and  left— but  it 
would  not  do,  my  dear,  against  foot,  bottom, 
and  head  ;  so,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
distance-post,  poor  Dick  knocked  up,  as  stiff 
as  a  turnpike,  and  left  me  to  canter  in  by  my 
self,  and  to  touch  them  all  round  ;  for  I  took 
all  the  odds,  split  me— Ha  !  Wasn't  1  right  ? 
—Ha !  took  the  odds.  Ay,  ay,  took  all  the 
odds,  my  dear. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  A.  Weel,  it  is  wonderfu'  to  think  to 
what  a  pitch  of  excellence  our  nobility  are  ar 
rived  at  in  the  art  of  sporting ; — I  believe  we 
excel  a'  the  nobility  in  Europe  in  that  science, 
especially  in  jockeyship. 

Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do. — 1  will  start  a  horse,  fight  a  main,  hunt  a 
pack  of  hounds,  ride  a  match,  or  a  fux  chase, 
drive  a  set  of  horses,  or  hold  a  toast,  with  any 
nobleman  in  Europe,  for  a  thousand  each — 
and  I  say  done  first,  damn  me. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  Why,  I  know  ye  wull,  and  I  wuli 
gang  yeer  halves.  Why,  Madam,  the  squire 
is  the  keenest  sportsman  in  a'  Europe.— Ma 
dam,  there  is  naething  comes  amiss  tull  him  ; 
he  wull  fish,  or  fowl,  or  hunt — he  hunts  every 
thing ;  every  thing;,  frae  the  flea  i'  the  blanket 
to  the  elephant  i'  the  forest.  He  is  at  a'— a 
perfect  Nimrod  ;  are  ye  not,  squire  ? 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Groom.  Yes  damn  me,  I  am  a  Nimrod,  Ma 
dam  ;  at  all,  at  all — any  thing,  any  thing. 
Why,  I  ran  a  snail  with  his  grace,  the  other 
day,  for  five  hundred — nothing  in  it— won  it 
hollow,  above  half  a  horn's  length. 

Sir  A.  By  aboon  half  a  horn's  length  ?  that 
was  hollow  indeed,  squire. 

Groom.  O,  devilish  hollow. 

Sir  A.  But  whare  is  Sir  Callaghan  a'  this 
time  ? 

Groom.  O,  he's  with  Sir  Theodore,  who  is 
joking  him  about  his  drinking  bumpers  with 
me,  and  his  passion  for  you,  Madam. 

Sir  A.  Ye  maun  ken,  gentlemen,  this  lady  and 
I  hae  laid  a  scheme  to  hae  a  little  sport  wi' 
Sir  Callaghan ;  now,  if  ye  wull  stoop  ahint 
that  screen,  and  promise  to  be  silent,  I'll  gang 
and  fetch  him,  and  ye  shall  hear  him  mak  love 
as  fierce  as  ony  hero  in  a  tragedy. 

Groom.  Sir  Archy,  I'll  be  as  silent  as  a 
hound  at  fault. 

Sir  A.  Then  do  ye  retire,  Madam,  and  come 
in  tull  him,  as  if  ye  cam  on  purpose. — I'll  fetch 
him  in  an  instant. 

Char.  I  shall  be  ready,  Sir  Archy.       [Exit. 

Sir  A.  Get  ye  behind,  get  ye  behind,  gentle 
men.  [Exit. 

Groom.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  squat,  never  fear, .  Sir 
Archy — an  Irishman  make  love!  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  what  an  Irishman  can  say_when 
he  makes  love.  What  do  you  think  he'll  say, 
little  Shadrach  ?  Do  you  think  he'll  make  love 
in  Irish  ? 

Mor.  Something  very  like  it,  I  dare  say, 
squire.  Let  us  retire,  here  they  come. 

[Bath  retire. 

Enter  SIR  ARCHY  and  SIR  CALLAGHAN. 

Sir  A.  Speak  bauldly,  man ;  ye  ken  the  auld 
proverb,  '  Faint  heart ' 

Sir  C.  That  is  true '  never  won  fair 

lady.'—  Yes,  I  think,  now  I  have  got  a  bum 
per  or  two,  I  may  tell  her  my  passion,  and 
bring  the  point  to  an  eclaircissement. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  that's  right,  mun  !  stick  to  that, 
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she  wull  be  wi'  ye  in  a  twankling.    Yeer  ser- 
ant,  I.  wish  ye  guid  success.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Sir  Archy,  your  servant !  Well,  now 
what  am  I  to  do  in  this  business  ?  I  know  it 
s  a  great  scandal  for  a  soldier  to  be  in  love  in 
:ime  of  war — I  strive  to  keep  her  out  of  my 
mind,  but  can't ;  the  more  I  strive  to  do  it, 
he  more  she  comes  in.  I  am  upon  the  forlorn 
hope  here,  so  must  e'en  make  my  push  with 
rigour  at  once. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Sir  Callaghan,  your  servant. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon, 
'or  not  seeing  of  you  sooner  :  but  I  was  spak- 
itjga  soliloquy  to  myself,  about  your  ladyship, 
and  that  kept  me  from  observing  you. 

CVwr.  Sir  Theodore  told  me  you  wanted  to 
speak  to  me  upon  some  particular  business. 

Sir  C.  Why,  look  you,  Madam,  for  my  part, 
I  was  never  born  or  bred  in  a  school  of  com 
pliments,  where  they  learn  fine  bows,  and  fine 
speeches  ;  but  in  an  academy,  where  heads  and 
legs,  and  arms,  and  bullets,  dance  country 
dances  without  the  owner's  leave  ;  just  as  the 
fortune  of  war  directs.  Therefore,  Madam,  all 
that  I  can  say  to  you,  is,  that  your  eyes  have 
made  me  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  Cupid  has  made 
a  garrison  of  my  heart,  and  kept  me  to  devilisu 
aard  duty  ;  and  if  you  don't  relieve  me,  I  shall 
be  a  dead  man  before  I  come  to  action. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  A.  He  begins  vera  weel ;  he  has  got  in- 
tul  the  heat  o'  the  battle  already.  {Aside. 

Char.  But  Sir  Callaghan,  among  all  your 
symptoms  of  love,  you  have  forgot  to  mention 
one  that  I  am  told  is  very  elegant,  and  very 
powerful. 

Sir  C.  Pray,  what  is  that,  Madam  ? 

Char.  A  song  that  I  hear  you  have  made, 
and  set  yourself  in  the  true  Irish  taste. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  I  own  I  have  been  guilty  of 
torturing  the  Muses  in  the  shape  of  a  song,  and 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  putting  your  lady 
ship's  name  to  it. 

Char.  Upon  one  condition  I  will,  which  is, 
that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  hear 
you  sing  it. 

Sir  C.  O,  dear  Madam,  don't  ax  me  ;  it  is  a 
foolish  song,  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Char.  Nay,  I  must  insist  upon  hearing  it,  as 
you  expect  or  value  the  smiles,  or  fear  the 
frowns,  of  your  mistress  ;  for  by  your  poetry 
I  shall  judge  of  your  passion. 

Sir  C.  Then,  Madam,  you  shall  have  it,  if 
it  were  ten  times  worse — hem,  hem ! — fal,  lal, 
la !  ha  !  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  come  about 
the  right  side  of  my  voice. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  ay,  now  for  it,  now  ye  shall  hear 
sic  a  sang  as  has  nae  been  penned  sin  the  time 
they  first  clipped  the  wings  and  tails  o'  the 
wild  Irish. 

Sir  C.  Now,  Madam,  I  tell  you  beforehand, 
yotrmust  not  expect  such  fine  singing  from  me, 
as  you  hear  at  the  Opera;  for,  you  know, 
we  Irishmen  are  not  cut  out  for  it,  like  the 
Italians. 

Let  other  men  sing  of  their  goddesses  bright, 

That  darken  the  day  and  enlighten  the  night ; 

I  sing  of  a  woman — but  such  flesh  and  blood, 

A  touch  of  her  finger  would  do  your  heart 

With  my  fal,  lal,  lal,  &c. 

Ten  times  in   each  day  to  my  charmer,  I 
come,  [dumb : 

To  tell  her  my  passion,  but-can't,  I'm  struck 


For  Cupid  he  seizes  my  heart  by  surprise, 
And  my  tongue  falls  asleep  at  the  sight  of 
her  eyes. 

Her  little  dog  Pompey  my  rival,  I  see  ; 
She  kisses  and  hugs  him,  but  frowns  upon 

me : 
Then  pr'ythee,  dear  Charlotte,  abuse  not 

your  charms, 
Instead  of  a  lap-dog,  take  me  to  your  arms. 

Sir  A.  Come,  now  the  sang  is  over,  let  us 
steal  aff. 

Groom.  He  is  a  damned  droll  fellow  !— *  In 
stead  of  a  lap-dog,  take  me  to  your  arms.' 

{Aside. 

Sir  A.  Hush  !  saftly,  dinna  let  him  see  us  ; 
steal  aff,  steal  afi— he  is  an  excellent  droll  fel 
low  ;  a  deevelish  comical  chield. 
{Exeunt  SIR  ARCHY,  GROOM,  and  MORDECAI, 

Char.  Well,  Sir  Callaghan,  your  poetry  is 
excellent ;  nothing  can  surpass  it  but  your 
singing. 

Sir  C.  Look'e,  Madam,  to  come  to  the  point : 
I  know  I  can't  talk  fine  courtship,  and  love, 
and  nonsense  like  other  men,  for  I  don't  speak 
from  my  tongue,  but  my  heart ;  so  that  if  you 
can  take  up  your  quarters  for  life  with  a  man 
of  honour,  a  sincere  lover,  and  an  honest 
Prussian  soldier,  now  is  your  time,  I  am  your 
man  :  what  do  you  say,  Madam?  Come,  speak 
the  word  boldly,  and  take  me  to  your  arms. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  don't  be  so  violent,  Sir 
Callaghan— but  say  a  lady  were  inclined  to 
do  herself  the  honour  of  going  before  a  priest 
with  you,  I  suppose  you  would  have  so  much 
complaisance  for  your  mistress,  as  to  quit 
your  trade  of  war,  and  live  at  home  with  her, 
were  she  to  request  it  of  yon? 

Sir  C.  Why,  look  you,  Madam,  I  will  deal 
with  you  like  a  man  of  honour  in  that  point 
too,  and  let  you  into  a  secret.  I  have  received 
the  king  my  master's  money  (and  a  brave  king 
he  is,  I  assure  you)  for  above  seventeen  years, 
when  I  had  none  of  my  own  ;  and  now  I  am 
come  to  a  title  and  fortune,  and  that  he  has 
need  of  my  service,  I  think  it  would  look  like 
a  poltroon  to  leave  him; — no,  Madam,  it  is  a 
rule  with  me  never  to  desert  my  king,  or  my 
friend,  in  distress. 

Char.  Your  sentiment  is  great,  I  confess  :  1 
like  your  principles  ;  they  are  noble,  and  most 
heroic,  but  a  little  too  military  for  me — ha,  ha, 
ha!  '  {Exit. 

Sir  C.  What!  does  she  decline  the  battle? 
Well,  then,  I'll  not  quit  the  field  yet,  though : 
I'll  reconnoitre  her  once  more,  and  if  I  can't 
bring  her  to  action,  why  then  I'll  break  up  the 
camp  at  once,  ride  post  to  Germany  to-morrow 
morning,  and  so  take  my  leave  in  a  passion, 
without  saying  a  word.  {Exit. 

Enter  SIR  ARCHY  and  MORDECAI. 

Mor.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  Sir  Archy  ?  the  house  seems  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  bailiffs,  and  Sir  Theodore  looks 
and  speaks  as  if  an  earthquake  had  just  hap 
pened. 

Sir  A.  Yeer  conjecture  is  vera  right,  Blr. 
Mordecai,  'tis  a'  over  wi'  him — he  is  undone — 
a  beggar,  and  so  is  the  girl. 

Mor.  You  astonish  me. 

Sir  A.  It  is  an  unexpected  business ;  but  tis 
a  fact,  I  assure  ye ;  here  he  is  himsel,  poor 
deevil,  how  dismal  he  looks. 


LOVE    A    LA    MODE, 


[ACT  II.} 


Enter  SIR  THEODORE  and  an  ATTORNEY. 

Sir  T.  You  are  the  attorney  concerned  for 
the  creditors,  Mr.  Atkins  ? 

Atior.  I  am,  Sir  Theodore,  and  am  extremely 
sorry  for  the  accident. 

Sir  T.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  you  do  but 
your  duty  :  the  young  lady  is  that  ^way,  Sir  ; 
if  you  will  step  to  her,  I'll  follow  you.  [Exit 
ATTOR.]  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Sir  Archy 
—this  is  a  sudden  and  unhappy  affair  ;  I  am 
unfit  for  the  company  ;  I  must  go,  and  open  it 
myself  to  poor  Charlotte.  [Exit. 

Mor.  But  pray,  Sir  Archy,  what  has  occa 
sioned  all  this  ? 

Sir  A.  Faith,  Mordecai,  1  dinna  ken  the  par 
ticulars—but  it  seems — by  the  word  of  Sir 
Theodore  himsel,  that  he  and  a  rich  merchant 
in  Holland,  his  partner,  and  joint  guardian 
over  this  girl,  are  baith  bankrupts,  and,  as  the 
lawyer  that  is  without  there  confirms,  hae  fail 
ed  for  aboon  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  mair 
than  they  can  answer. 

Mor.  But  how  is  this  to  affect  the  young 
lady? 

Sir  A.  Why,  Sir,  the  greatest  part  of  her 
fortune  was  in  trade,  it  seems,  wi'  Sir  Theo 
dore  and  his  partner ;  besides,  the  suit  in  Chan 
cery,  that  she  had  wi'  the  company,  for  aboon 
forty  thousand  pounds,  has  been  determined 
against  her  this  vera  day,  so  that  they  are  a' 
undone.  Beggars  !  beggars  ! 

Mor.  I  understood  that  the  affair  was  clearly 
in  her  favour. 

Sir  A.  O,  Sir,  ye  dinna  ken  the  law — the  law 
is  a  sort  o'  hocuspocus  science,  that  smiles  in 
yeer  face,  while  it  picks  yeer  pocket :  and  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the 
professors  than  the  justice  of  it — Here  the  par 
ties  come,  and  seemingly  in  great  affliction. 
Enter  SIR  THEODORE  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  Dear  Sir,  be  patient,  moderate  your 
sorrow  ;  it  may  not  be  so  terrible  as  your  ap 
prehensions  make  it;  pray,  bear  up. 

Sir  T.  For  myself  I  care  not.  But  that  you 
should  be  involved  in  my  ruin,  left  fortuneless, 
your  fair  expectation  of  a  noble  alliance  blast 
ed  !  your  dignity  and  affluence  fallen  to  scorn 
and  penury 

Char.  It  cannot  prove  so  bad,  Sir  ;  I  will  not 
despair,  nor  shall  you,— for  though  the  law  has 
been  so  hard  against  me,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  its 
wiles  and  treachery,  a  competency  will  still  re 
main,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  mitigate  your 
misfortunes.  Besides,  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm 
is  a  man  of  honour,  and  on  his  promise  and  as 
sistance  I  will  rely. 

Sif  A.  Wull  ye  !  ye  may  as  weel  rely  upo' 
the  assistance  o'  the  philosopher's  stone  ; — 
what  the  deevil !  would  she  marry  me  to  mak 
me  tinkler  up  the  fortunes  o'  broken  citizens  ? 
— But  I  wull  speak  tull  them,  and  end  the  affair 
at  ance.— I  am  concerned  to  see  ye  in  this  dis 
order,  Sir  Theodore. 

Char.  O,  Sir  Archy,  if  all  the  vows  of  friend 
ship,  honour,  and  eternal  love,  which  you  have 
so  often  made  me,  were  not  composed  of  idle 
breath,  and  deceitful  ceremony,  now  let  their 
truth  be  seen. 

Sir  A.  Madam,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  messen 
ger  o'  ill  tidings,  but  a'  our  connection  is  at  an 
end  ;  our  house  hae  heard  o'  my  addresses  tull 
you  ;  and  I  hae  had  letters  frae  the  dukes,  the 
marquis,  and  a'  the  dignitaries  o'  the  family, 
remonstrating,  nay  expressly  prohibiting  my 
contaminating  the  blood  o'  Mac  Sarcasm  wi' 


ony  thing  sprung  frae  a  hogshead,  or  a  count- 
.ng  house.  I  assure  ye,  my  passion  for  ye  is 
mighty  strong,  Madam,  but  1  canna  bring  dis 
grace  upon  an  honourable  family. 

Char.  No  more— your  apology  is  baser  than 
your  perfidy  :  there  is  no  truth,  no  virtue,  in 
man. 

Sir  A.  Guid  troth,  nor  in  woman  neither  that 
lias  nae  fortune.  But  here  is  Mordecai — nowv 
Madam — a  wandering  Isrelite,  n  casuality — a 
mere  casualily,  sprung  irae  annuities,  bulls, 
bubbles,  bears,  and  lottery  tickets,  and  can  hae 
nae  family  objections  ; — he  is  passionately  fond 
of  ye  ;  and  tull  this  offspring  of  accident  and 
Mammon  I  resign  my  interest  in  ye. 

Mor.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  ;— 
but — a — matrimony  is  a  subject  I  have  never 
thoroughly  considered,  and  I  must  take  some 
time  to  deliberate,  before  I  determine  upon 
that  inextricable  business.  Besides,  Madam, 
I  assure  you,  my  affairs  are  not  in  a  matrimo 
nial  situation. 

Char.  No  apology,  Sir.  Begone— 1  de 
spise  them  and  you. 

Enter  SQUIRE  GROOM. 

Groom.  Haux !  haux !  What's  the  matter 
here?  What  is  all  this?  What,  are  we  all  at 
fault  ?  Is  this  true,  Sir  Theodore  ?— I  hear  that 
you  and  the  filly  have  both  run  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  post. 

Sir  T.  It  is  too  true  ;  but,  1  hope,  Sir,  that 
will  make  no  alteration  in  your  affection. 

Groom.  Hark  ye,  Sir  Theodore,  I  always 
make  my  match  according  to  the  weight  my 
thing  can  carry.  When  1  offered  to  take  her 
into  my  stable,  she  was  sound,  and  in  good 
case — but  I  ht  ar  her  wind  is  touched  ;  if  so, 
I  would  not  back  her  for  a  shilling.  I'll  take 
her  into  my  stud,  if  you  please. — She  has  a  good 
fore  hand,  sets  both  her  ends  well,  has  good 
paces,  a  good  deal  of  fashion,  some  blood,  and 
will  do  well  enough  to  breed  out  of— but  she 
cannot  carry  weight  sufficient  to  come  through. 
— Matrimony,  Sir  Theodore,  is  a  cursed  long 
course,  devilish  heavy,  and  sharp  turnings  ; — 
it  wont  do — can't  come  through,  my  dear,  can't 
come  through. 

Sir  A.  1  think,  Squire,  ye  judge  vera 
nicely.  Now,  in  my  thoughts,  the  best  thing 
the  lady  can  do  is  to  snap  the  Irishman. 

Mor.  Well  observed,  Sir  Archy. 

Groom.  Mac  Sarcasm  has  an  excellent  nose, 
and  hits  off  a  fault  as  well  as  any  hound  I  ever 
followed. 

Sir  A.  It  would  be  a  deevilish  lucky  match 
for  her— The  fellow  has  a  guid  fortune,  is  a 
great  blockhead,  and  lo'es  her  vehemently ; 
three  as  guid  qualities  for  a  matrimonial  bub 
ble,  as  a  lady  in  her  circumstances  would  wish. 
Snap  him,  snap  him,  Madam. 

Mor.  Hush!  He's  here. 

Enter  SIR  CALLAGHAN. 

Sir  A.  Ha  !  my  guid  freend,  Sir  Callaghan, 
I  kiss  yeer  hand  ;  I  hae  been  speaking  tull  the 
lady  in  your  behalf,  wi'  a'  the  eloquence  I  hae  ; 
she  is  enarnour'd  o'  yeer  person,  and  ye  are 
just  come  i'  the  nick  to  receive  her  heart  and 
'her  hand. 

Sir  C.  By  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  Madam, 
I  shall  think  that  a  greater  happiness  than  any 
that  fortune  can  bestow  upon  me. 

Sir  A.  Come,  come,  Madam,  true  love  is 
impatient,  and  despises  ceremony;  gi'  him 
^  eer  hand  at  ance. 


LOVS   A   LA   MODE. 


Char.  No,  Sir,  I  scorn  to  deceive  a  man 
who  offers  me  his  heart :  though  my  fortune  is 
ruined,  my  mind  is  untainted ;  even  poverty 
shall  not  pervert  it  to  principles  of  baseness. 

Sir  C.  Fortune  ruined  !  Pray,  Sir  Theodore, 
what  does  the  importance  of  all  this  language 
mean  ? 

Sir  T.  The  sad  meaning  is,  Sir  Callaghan, 
that,  in  the  circuit  of  fortune's  wheel,  the 
ladj's  station  is  reversed ;  she  who,  some 
hours  since,  was  on  the  highest  round,  is  now 
degraded,  to  the  lowest :  this,  Sir,  has  turned 
the  passion  these  gentlemen  professed  for  her 
into  scorn  and  ridicule ;  and  I  suppose  will 
cool  the  fervency  of  yours. 

Sir  C.  Sir  Theodore,  I  assure  you,  1  am 
heartily  glad  of  her  distress. 

Sir  T.  Sir  ! 

Sir  C.  When  she  was  computed  to  have  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  1  loved  her  'tis  true, 
but  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling,  like  a  man 
that  loves  to  be  a  soldier,  yet  is  afraid  of  a 
gun  ;  because  I  looked  upon  myself  as  an  un 
equal  match  to  her  :  but  now  she  is  poor,  and 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  her,  I  find 
something  warm  about  my  heart  here,  that 
tells  me,  I  love  her  better  than  when  she  was 
rich,  and  makes  me  beg  she  will  take  my  life 
this  instant,  and  all  I  have,  into  her  service. 

Sir  T.  Generous  indeed,  Sir  Callaghan. 

Sir  C.  Madam,  my  fortune  is  not  much,  but 
it  is  enough  to  maintain  a  couple  of  honest 
hearts,  and  have  something  to  spare  for  the 
necessities  of  a  friend  ;  which  is  all  ,we  want, 
and  all  that  fortune  is  good  for. 

Sir  T.  Here,  take  her,  Sir ;  she  is  yours ; 
and,  what  you  first  thought  her,  mistress  of  a 
noble  fortune. 

Groom.  What! 

Mor.  How's  this  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  A.  Gently !  hush !  saftly  !  he  is  only 
taking  him  in — he  is  taking  him  in — the  bub 
ble's  bit. 

Sir  T.  And  had  she  millions,  your  principles 
deserve  her  ; — she  has  a  heart,  loving  and 
generous  as  your  own,  which  your  manly  vir 
tue  has  subdued,  and  tempered  to  your  warm 
est  wishes. 

Sir  C.  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what  does  all 
this  mean?  Are  you  in  jest,  or  in  earnest? 
By  my  honour,  I  don't  know  how  to  believe 
one  word  you  say.  First  she  has  a  fortune, 
then  she  has  no  fortune — and -then  she  has  a 
great  fortune  again  !  this  is  just  what  the  little 
jackanapes  about  town  call  humbugging  a  man. 

Sir  T.  Sir  I  am  serious. 

Sir  C.  And  pray,  what  are  you,  Madam? 
Are  you  in  serious  too,  or  in  joke  ? 

Char.  Such  as  I  am,  Sir,  if  you  dare  ven 
ture  upon  me  for  life,  I  am  yours. 

Sir  C.  By  the  integrity  of  my  honour,  Ma 
dam,  I  will  venture  upon  you  not  only  for  life, 
but  for  death  too,  which  is  a  great  deal  longer 
than  life,  you  know. 


Sir  T.  I  hope,  nephew,  you  will  excuse  tha 
deceit  of  my  feigned  bankruptcy,  and  the  pre 
tended  ruin  of  the  lady's  fortune ;  it  was  a 
scheme  devised  to  detect  the  illiberal,  selfish 
views  of  prodigals,  who  never  address  the  fail- 
but  as  the  mercenary  lure  attracts — a  scheme 
to  try  and  reward  your  passion,  which  hatli 
shown  itself  proof  against  the  time's  infection. 

Sir  C.  Faith  then,  it  was  no  bad  piece  of 
generalship  in  you.  But  now  she  has  surren. 
dered  herself  prisoner  of  war,  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  lay  her  under  contribution — for  your 
kisses  are  lawful  plunder,  and  mine  by  the 
laws  of  love. 

Char.  O,  Sir  Callaghan,  you  take  away  my 
breath. 

Sir  C.  O  you  are  a  clever  little  creature. 
Upon  my  honour,  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Groom.  Why,  the  knowing  ones  are  all  taken 
in  here — double  distanced  ;  zounds !  she  has 
run  a  crimp  upon  us. 

Mor.  She  has  jilted  us  confoundedly. 

Sir  A.  By  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  I'll  be 
revenged  ;  for  I  ken  a  lad  o'  honourable  family, 
that  understands  the  ancient  classics  in  a' 
their  perfection,  he  is  writing  a  comedy,  and 
he  shall  insinuate  baith  their  characters  intull 
it. 

Mor.  And  I  will  write  a  satire  upon  her,  in 
which  she  shall  have  an  intrigue  with  a  life 
guard  man,  and  an  opera  singer. 

Groom.  1  can't  write ;  but  I  tell  you  wrhat 
I'll  do,  I'll  poison  her  parrot,  and  cut  off  her 
squirrel's  tail,  damn  me. 

Sir  C.  Hark  ye,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  •will 
ax  my  lave  for  all  this — if  you  touch  a  hair 
of  the  parrot's  head,  or  a  hair  of  any  thing 
that  belongs  to  this  lady  ;  or,  if  you  write  any 
of  your  nonsensical  comedies,  or  lampoons,  I 
shall  be  after  making  bold  to  make  a  few  re 
marks  on  your  bodies  ; — hah  !  I  have  an  ex 
cellent  pen  by  my  side,  that  is  a  very  good 
critic,  and  that  can  write  a  very  legible  hand 
upon  impertinent  authors. 

Sir  A.  Hoot  awa,  hoot  awa,  Sir  Callaghan, 
dinna  talk  in  that  idle  manner,  Sir — our 
swords  are  as  sharp  and  as  responsible  as  the 
swords  of  other  men.  But  this  is  nae  lime  for 
sic  matters  ;  ye  hae  got  the  lady,  and  we  hae 
got  the  wullows — I  am  sorry  for  the  little  Gir- 
gishite  here,  because  he  has  bespoke  his  nup 
tial  chariot,  and  a'  his  liveries  ;— and  upon 
honour,  I  am  T  era  sorry  for  my  vera  guid  friend 
the  squeire— the  lady's  fortune  would  hae 
been  very  convenient  tull  him,  for  1  fancy,  he 
is  fetlock  deep  in  the  turf ; — and  upon  honour, 
I  am  sorry  for  the  lady,  for  she  has  missed 
being  matched  untull  the  house  o'  Mac  Sar 
casm,  which  is  the  greatest  loss  of  a'. 

Sir  T.  The  whole  business  together  is  some 
thing  like  the  catastrophe  of  a  stage-play; 
where  knaves  and  fools  are  disappointed,  and 
honest  men  rewarded.  [Exeunt  omnen. 
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PROLOGUE. 

BRITONS,  to-night,  in  native  pomp  we  come, 
True  heroes  all,  from  virtuous  ancient  Rome  ; 
In  those  far  distant  times,  when  Romans  knew 
The  sweets  of  guarded  liberty,  like  you  ; 
And,    safe  from  ills  which  force  or  faction 

brings, 
Saw  freedom  reign  beneath  the  smile  of  kings. 

Yet  from  such  times,  and  such  plain  chiefs 

as  these, 

What  can  we  frame  a  polish'd  age  to  please  ? 
Say,  can  you  listen  to  the  artless  woes 
Of  an  old  tale,  which  every  school-boy  knows  ? 
Wnere  to  your  hearts  alone  the  scenes  apply  : 
No  merit  theirs  but  pure  simplicity. 

Our  bard  has  play'd  a  most  adventurous 

part, 
And  turn'd  upon  himself  the  critic's  art : 


Stripp'd  each  luxuriant  plume  from  Fancy's 

wings. 

And  torn  up  similes  from  vulgar  things  : 
Nay,  even  each  moral,  sentimental  stroke, 
Where  not  the  character  but  poet  spoke, 
He  lopp'd  as  foreign  to  his  chaste  design  ; 
Nor    spared   a     useless,     though    a    golden 

line. 

These  are  his  arts  ;  if  these  cannot  atone 
For  all  those  nameless  errors  yet  unknown, 
If,  shunning  faults  which  nobler  bards  com 
mit, 
He  wants  the  force  to    strike  th'   attentive 

pit, 

Be  just,  and  tell  him  so  ;  he  asks  advice, 
Willing    to   learn,    and   would    not   ask   it 

twice. 

Your  kind  applause  may  bid  him  write — be 
ware  ' 
Or  kinder  censure  teach  him  to  forbear. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  1. — A  Room  in  HORATIUS'S   House. 
A  SOLDIER  crosses  the  Stage,  HORATIA  following. 

Horatia.  Stay,  soldier.     As  you  par  ted  from 

my  father, 

Something  I  overheard  of  near  concern, 
But  alllmperfectly.    Said  you  not  Alba 
Was  on  the  brink  of  fate,  and  Rome  deter 
mined 

This  day  to  crush  hfir  haughty  rival's  power, 
Or  perish  in  th'  attempt? 
Sold.  'Twas  so  resolved 
This  morning,  lady,  ere  I  left  the  camp. 
Our  heroes  are  tired  out  with  lingering  war, 
And  half-unmeaning  fight. 

Horatia.  .Alas  !  I  hoped  [states, 

The  kind  remorse  which  touch'd  the  kindred 
And  made   their'  swords  fall  lightly  on  the 

breasts  [duced 

Of  foes  they  could  not  hate,  might  have  pro- 
Atmilder  resolution.     Then  this  day 
Is  fix'd  for  death  or  conquest  ?  [lie  bows.}  To 

me  death, 
Whoever  conquers!    [Aside.]    I  detain  jou, 

Sir.  [wish 

Commend     me    to    my    brothers  ;     say,    I 
But  wherefore  should  1  wish  ?    The  gods  will 

crown  fmerit 

Their  virtues   with    the    just   success    they 

Yet  let  me  ask  you,  Sir 

Sold.  My  duty,  lady, 
Commands  me  hence.      Ere  this  they  have 

engaged ;  [me, 

And  conquest's  self  would  lose  its  charms  to 
Should  I  not  share  the  danger. 

As  the  SOLDIER  goes  out,  VALERIA  enters,  who 
looks  first  on  him,  and  then  on  HORATIA  . 

Valeria.  My  dear  Horatia,  wherefore  wilt 

"thou  court 

The  means  to  be  unhappy  ?    Still  inquiring, 
Still  more  to  be  undone.     I  heard  it  too  ; 
And  flew  to  find  thee,  ere  the  fatal  news 
Had  hurt  thy  quiet,  that  thou  migh'st  have 

learn'd  it  [terms. 

From  a  friend's  tongue,  and  dress'd  in  gentler 

Horatia.  Oh,   I  am  lost,  Valeria!  lost  to 

virtue. 

Even  while  my  country's  fate,  the  fate  of  Rome, 
Hangs  on  the  conqueror's  sword,  this  breast 

can  feel 

A  softer  passion,  and  divide  its  cares. 
Alba  to  me  is  Rome.  Wouldst  thou  believe  it? 
I  would  have  sent,  by  him  thou  saw'st  depart 
ing. 

Kind  wishes  to  my  brothers ;  but  my  tongue 
Denied  its  office,  and  this  rebel  heart 
Even  dreaded  their  success.     Oh,  Curiatius ! 
Why  art  thou  there,  or  why  an  enemy  ? 
Valeria.    Forbear  this  self-reproach;  he  is 

thy  husband, 
And  who  can  blame   thy  fears  ?     If  fortune. 

make  him 

A  while  thy  country's  foe,  she  cannot  cancel 
\Vws  register'd  above.      What  though   the 

priest 

Had  not  confirm'd  it  at  the  sacred  altar  ; 
Yet  were  your  hearts  united,  and  that  union 
Approved  by  each  consenting  parent's  choice. 
Your  brothers  loved  him  as  a  friend,  a  brother  ; 
And  all  the  ties  of  kindred  pleaded  for  Mm, 


And  still  must  plead,    wbate'er  our    heroes 

teach  us, 

Of  patriot  strength.   Our  country  may  demand 
We  should  be  wretched,  and  we  must  obey  ; 
But  never  can  require  us  not  toTeel 
That  we  are  miserable  :  nature  there 
Will  give  the  lie  to  virtue. 
Horatia.  True  ;  yet  sure 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  more  than  woman. 
Are  we  not  early  taught  to  mock  at  pain, 
And  look  on  danger  with  undaunted  eyes  ? 
But  what  are  dangers,  what  the  ghastliea 

form 

Of  death  itself  ?— Oh,  were  I  only  bid 
'\  o  rush  into  the  Tiber's  foaming  wave, 
Swolen  with  uncommon  floods,  or  from  the 

height 

Of  yon  Tarpeian  rock,  whose  giddy  steep 
Has  turn'd  me  pale  with  horror  at  the  sight, 
I'd  think  the  task  were  nothing  !  but  to  bear 
These  strange  vicissitudes  of  torturing  pain, 

To  fear,  to  doubt,  and  to  despair  as  I  do 

Valeria.  And  why  despair?    Have  we  so 

idly  learn'd 

The  noblest  lessons  of  our  infant  days, 
Our  trust  above  ?    Does  there  not  slill  remain 
The  wretch's  last  retreat,  the  gods,  Horatia  ? 
'Tis  from  their  awful  wills  our  evils  spring 
And  at  their  altars  may  we  find  relief. 
Say,  shall  we  thither?— Look  not  thus  de 
jected, 

But  answer  me.  A  confidence  in  them, 
Even  in  this  crisis  of  our  fate,  will  calm 
Thy  troubled  soul,  and  fill  thy  breast  with 

hope. 

Horatia.    Talk  not  of  hope;  the  wretch  on 

yonder  plain,  [sword 

Who  hears  the  victor's  threats,  and  sees  his 

Impending  o'er  him,  feels  no  surer  fate, 

Though  less  delay'd  than  mine.  What  should 

I  hope? 

That  Alba  conquer?— Cursed  be  every  thought 
Which  looks  that  way !    The  shrieks  of  cap 
tive  matrons 
Sound  in  my  ears  ! 

Valeria.  Forbear,  forbear,  Horatia ; 
Nor  fright  me  with  the  thought.    Rome  can 
not  fall. 

Think  on  the  glorious  battles  she  has  fought ; 
Has  she  once  fail'd,  though  oft  exposed  to 

danger ; 

And  has  not  her  immortal  founder  promised 
That  she  should  rise  the  mistress  of  the  world  » 
Horatia.  And  if  Rome  conquers,  then   Ho 
ratia  dies. 
Valeria.  Why  wilt  thou  form  vain  images  of 

horror. 

Industrious  to  be  wretched  ?    Is  it  then 
B -come  impossible  that  Rome  should  triumph 
And  Curiatius  live  ?    He  must,  he  shall ; 
Protecting    gods  shall    spread  their  shields 

around  him, 

And  love  shall  combat  in  Horatia's  cause. 
Horatia.  Think'st  thou  so  meanly  of  him  ?— 

No,  Valeria, 

His  soul's  to'o  great  to  give  me  such  a  trial ; 
Or  could  it  ever  come,  I  think,  myself, 
Thus  lost  in  love,  thus  abject  as  1  am, 
I  should  despise  the  slave  who  dared  survive 
His  country's  ruin.      Ye  immortal  powers  ! 
I  love  his  fame  too  well,  his  spotless  honour, 
At  least  I  hope  I  do,  to  wish  him  mine 
On  any  terms  which  he  must  blush  to  own. 
Horatius.  [Without.]  What,  ho  !  Vindicus. 
Horatia.  What  means  that  shout?— Might 

we  not  ask,  Valeria  ? 
Didst  thou  not  wish  me  (o  the  temple?— Com",, 
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I  will  attend  thee  thither ;  the  kind  gods 
Perhaps  may  ease  this  throbbing  heart,  and 

spread 
At  least  a  temporary  calm  within. 

Valeria.  Alas,  Horatia,  'tis  not  to  the  temple 
That  thou  wouldst  fly  ;  the  shout  alone  alarms 

thee. 

But  do  not  thus  anticipate  thy  fate  ; 
Why  shouldstthou  learn  each  chance  of  vary- 


ing  war. 
Which  takes  a  thousand  turns,  and 


[scene 


shifts  the 

From  bad  to  good,  as  fortune  smiles  or  frowns? 
Stay  but  an  hour  perhaps,  and  thou  shall  know 
The  whole  at  once— I'll  send— I'll  fly  myself 
To  ease  thy  doubts,  and  bring  thee  news  ot 

joy. 

Horatia.  Again,  and  nearer  too— I  must  at 
tend  thee. 

Valeria.  Hark  !   'tis  thy  father's  voice,  he 
conies  to  cheer  thee. 

Enter  HORATIUS,  and  VALERIUS. 

Horatius.  [Entering.]  News  from  the  camp, 
my  child ! 

Save  you,  sweet  maid  !          [Seeing  VALERIA. 

Your  brother  brings  the  tidings,  for,  alas  ! 

1  am  no  warrior  now  ;  my  useless  age, 

Far  from  the  paths  of  honour  loiters  here 

In  sluggish  inactivity  at  home. 

Yet  1  remember 

Horatia.  You'll  forgive  us,  Sir, 

If  with  impatience  we  expect  the  tidings. 
Horatius.  I  had  forgot ;  the  thoughts  ol  what 
I  was  [soldier, 

.Engross'd  my  whole  attention. — Pray,  young 

Relate  it  for  me  ;  you  beheld  the  scene, 

And  can  report  it  justly. 

Valerius.  Gentle  lady,  [peace. 

The   scene  was  piteous,  though   its  end   be 
Horatia.  Peace  ?  O,  my  fluttering  heart !  by 

what  kind  means  ? 

Valerius.  Twere  tedious,  lady,  and  unne 
cessary 

To  paint  the  disposition  of  the  field  ; 

Suffice  it,  we  were  arm'd,  and  front  to  front 

The  adverse  legions  heard  the  trumpet's  sound  : 

But  vain  was  the  alarm,  for  motionless, 

And  wrapp'd  in  thought  they  stood  ;  the  kin 
dred  ranks 

Had  caught  each  other's  eyes,  nor  dared  to 
..  ,lift  [loved. 

The  faltering  spear  against  the  breast  they 

Again  th'  alarm  was  given,  and  now  they 
seem'd 

Preparing  to  engage,  when  once  again 

They  hung  their  drooping  heads,  and  inward 
mourn'd ; 

Then  nearer  drew,  and  at  the  third  alarm, 


Rush'd  to  each  other's  arms. 

Horatius.  'Twas  so,  just  so, 
(Though  I  was  then  a  child,  yet  I  have  heard 
My  mother,  weeping,  oft  relate  the  story) 
Soft  pity  touch'd  the  breasts  of  mighty  chiefs 
Romans  and  Sabines,  when  the  matrons  rush'd' 
Between  their  meeting  armies,  and  opposed 
Their    helpless    infants,    and    their   heaving 

breasts  [there 

lo  their  advancing  swords,   and  bade  them 
Sheathe  all  their  vengeance. — But  I  interrupt 

you— 

Proceed,  Valerius,  they  would  hear  th'  event. 

— -And  yet,  methinks,  the  Albans— pray,  go  on. 

Valerius.  Our  king,  Hostilius  from  a  risin^ 

mound 


Beheld  the  tender  interview,  and  join'd 
His  friendly  tears  with  theirs  ;  then  swift  ad 
vanced,  [friends, 
Even  to  the  thickest  press,    and  cried — My 
If  thus  we  love,  why  are  we  enemies? 
Shall  stern  ambition,  rivalship  of  power, 
Subdue  the  soft  humanity  within  us  ? 
Are  we  not  join'd  by  every  tie  ol  kindred  ? 
And  can  \ve  find  no  method  to  compose 
These  jars  of  honour,  these  nice  principles 
Of  \irtue,  which  infest  the  noblest  mind  ? 
Horatius.  There  spoke  his  country's  lather  ! 

this  transcends 

The  flight  of  earth-born  kings,  whose  low  am 
bition 

But  tends  to  lay  the  face  of  nature  waste, 
And  blast  creation  !— How  was  it  received  ? 
Valerius.  As  he  himself  could   wish,  with 

eager  transport. 

In  short,  the  Roman  and  the  Alban  chiefs 
In  council  have  determin'd,  that  since  glory 
Must  have  her  victims,  and  each  rival  fatate, 
Aspiring  to  dominion,  scorns  to  yield, 
From  either  army  shall  be  chose  three  cham 
pions 

To  fight  the  cause  alone,  and  whate'er  state 
Shall  prove    superior,    their    acknowledged 

power 

Shall  fix  th'  imperial  seat,  and  both  unite 
Beneath  one  common  head. 

Horatia.  Kind  Heaven,  1  thank  thee  ! 
Bless'dbe  the  friendly  grief  that  touch'd  their 

souls ! 

Bless'd  be  Hostilius  for  the  gGnerous  counsel ! 
Bless'd  be  the  meeting  chiefs  !  and  bless'd  the 

tongue. 
Which  brings  the  gentle  tidings! 

Valeria.  Now,  Horatia, 
Your  idle  fears  are  o'er. 

Horatia.     Yet  one  remains. 
Who  are  the  champions?    Are  they  yet  elect- 
Has  Rome [ed  ? 

Valerius.    The  Roman  chiefs  now   meet  in 

council, 

And  ask  the  presence  of  the  sage  Horatius. 
Horatius.  [After  having  seemed  some  time  in 

thought.-] 

But  still,  methinks,  I  like  not  this,  to  trust 
The  Roman  cause  to  such  a  slender  hazrird-^ 

Three  combatants  ! 'tis  dangerous 

Horatia.  [In  a  fright.]  My  father  ! 

Horatius.  I  might,  perhaps,  prevent  it 

Horatia.  Do  not,  Sir, 
Oppose  the  kind  decree. 
Valerius.  Rest  satisfied 
Sweet  lady,  'tis  so  solemnly  agreed  to, 
Not  even  Horatius'  advice  can  shake  it. 
Horatius.  And  yet  'twere  well  to  end  thes« 

civil  broils  : 
The  neighbouring  states  might  take  advantage 

of  them. 

—Would  I  were  young  again  !    How  glorious 
Were  death  in  such  a  cause  ! — And  yet,  who 
knows 

Some  of  my  boys  may  be  selected  for  it 

Perhaps  may  conquer Grant  me  that,  kind 

gods,  [rius, 

And  close  my  eyes  in  transport  '.—Come,  Vale- 
Fll  but  despatch  some  necessary  orders, 
And    strait  attend  thee. — Daughter,  if  thou 
lovest  [Heaven, 

Thy   brothers,  let  thy  prayers  be  pour'd  to 
That  one  at  least  may  share  the  glorious  task. 

[Exit. 
Valerius.    Rome  cannot  trust  her  cause  to 

worthier  hands. 
They  bade  me  greet  you,  Lady.  [To  HOKATIA. 


SCENE  /.] 

"Well,  Valeria,  r 

This  is  your  home,  I  find  :  your  lovely  friend 

And  you,  1  doubt  not,  have  indulged  strang 

fears, 

And  run  o'er  all  the  horrid  scenes  of  war. 
Valeria.  Though  we  are  women,  brother,  w 

are  Romans, 
Not  to  be  scared  with  shadows,  though  no 
proof  [ens 

'Gainst  all  alarms,  when  real  danger  threat 
Horatia.  [  With  some  hesitation.]  My  broth 

ers,  gentle  Sir,  you  said  were  well. 
Saw  you  their  noble  friends,  the  Curiatii? 
Th«  truce,  perhaps,  permitted  it. 
Valerius.  Yes,  Lady, 
If  ft  them  jocund  in  your  brothers'  tent, 
Like   friends,  whom  envious   storms  awhile 

had  parted, 
Joying  to  meet  again. 
Horatia.  Sent  they  no  message  ? 
Valerius.  None,  fair-one,  but  such  genera 

salutation 

As  friends  would  bring  unbid. 
Horatia.  Said  Caius  nothing  ? 
Valerius.  Caius? 

Horatia.  Ay,  Caius,  did  he  mention  me  ? 
Valerius,  'i'was    slightly,    if  he  did,  and 
'scapes  me  now 

0  yes,  I  do  remember,  when  your  brother 
Ask'd  him,  in  jest,  if  he  had  ought  to  send, 

\  sigh's  soft  waftage,  or  the  tender  token 
Df  tresses  breeding  to  fantastic  forms, 
To  soothe  a  love-sick  maid  (your  pardon,  lady] 
He  smiled,  and  cried,  Glory's   the  soldier's 

mistress. 
Horatia.  Sir,  you'll  excuse  me — something 

of  importance 

My  father  may  have  business — Oh,  Valeria 

[Aside  to  VALERIA. 
Talk  to  thy  brother,  know  the  fatal  truth 

1  dread  to  hear,  and  let  me  learn  to  die, 

If  Curiatius  has  indeed  forgot  me.  [Exit. 

Valerius.  She  seems  disorder'd  ! 
Valeria.  Has  she  not  cause  ? 
Can  you  administer  the  baneful  pdtion, 
And  wonder  at  th'  effect? 

Valerius.  You  talk  in  riddles ! 

Valeria.  They're    riddles,    brother,    which 

your  heart  unfolds, 

Though  you  affect  surprise.    Was  Curiatius 
Indeed  so  cold?  Poor  shallow  artifice, 
The  trick  of  hopeless  love  !  I  saw  it  plainly. 
Yet  what  could  you  propose?  An  hour's  un 
easiness 

To  pcor  Horatia ;  for  be  sure  by  that  time 
She  sees  him,  and  your  deep-wrought  schemes 

are  air. 
Valerius.  What  could  I  do?  this  peace  has 

ruin'd  me ; 

While  war  continued,  I  had  gleams  of  hope  ; 
Some  lucky  chance  might  rid  me  of  my  rival, 
And  time  efface  his  image  in  her  breast. 

But  me 

Valeria.  Yes,  now  you  must  resolve  to  fol 
low  [sion 
Th'  advice  I  gave  you  first,  and  root  this  pas- 
Entirely  from  your  heart;  for  know  she  dotes, 
Even  to  distraction  dotes  on  Curiatius ; 
And  every  fear  she  felt,  while  danger  threat- 
Will  now  endear  him  more.  [en'd, 

Valerius.  Cruel  Valeria, 
You  triumph  in  my  pain  ! 

Valeria.  By  Heaven,  I  do  not ; 
I  only  would  extirpate  every  thought 
Which  gives  you  pain,  nor  leave  one  foolish 
wish  [mad, 

For    hope  to    dally  with,  when  friends  are 
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'Tis  most  unkind  to  humour  their  distraction  J 
Harsh  means  are  necessary. 

Valerius.  Yet  we  first 
Should  try  the  gentler. 

Valeria.  Did  I  not?  Ye  powers  ! 
Did  1  not  soothe  your  griefs,  indulge  your 

fondness, 

While  the  least  prospect  of  success  remaiu'd  ? 
Did  1  not  press  you  still  to  urge  your  suit, 
Intreat  you  daily  to  declare  your  passion, 
Seek  out  unnumber'd  opportunities, 
And  lay  the  follies  of  my  sex  before  ynu  ? 
Valerius.    Alas !    thou    know'st,    Valeria, 

woman's  heart 

Was  never  Avon  by  tales  of  bleeding  love: 
'Tis  by  degrees  the  sly  enchanter  works 
Assuming  friendship's  name,  and  fits  the  soul 
For  soft  impressions,  ere  the  faltering  tongue, 
And    guilty-blushing    cheek,    with   many  a 

glance 
Shot  inadvertent,  tells  the  secret  flame. 

Valeria.  True,  these  are  arts  for  those  that 

love  at  leisure; 

You  had  no  time  for  tedious  stratagem  ; 
A  dangerous  rival  press'd,  and  has  succeeded. 
Valerius.  I  own  my  error — yet  once  more  as 
sist  me — 

Nay,  turn  not  from  me,  by  my  soul  I  meant 
not  [accident, 

To  interrupt  their  loves,— Yet,  should  some 
Tis  not  impossible,  divide  their  hearts, 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  hope :   therefore  'till 
marriage  [wretched, 

Cuts    off  all    commerce,    and    confirms    me 
Be  it  thy  task,  my  sister,  with  fond  stories, 
Such  as  our  ties  of  blood  may  countenance, 
To  paint  thy  brother's  worth,  his  power  in 

arms, 

His  favour  with  the  king,  but  most  of  all, 
That  certain  tenderness  of  soul  which  steals 
All  women's  hearts,  then  mention    many   a 

fair, 

No  matter  whom,  that  sighs  to  call  you  sister. 
Valeria.  Well,   well,   away— Yet  tell  me, 

ere  you  go, 
How  did  this  lover  talk  of  his  Horatia  ? 
Valerius.  Why  will  you  mention  that  un 
grateful  subject? 
Think  what  you've  heard  me  breathe  a  thou 
sand  times 

When  my  whole  soul  dissolved  in  tenderness  ; 
'Twas  rapture  all ;  what  lovers  only  feel, 
[)r  can  express  when  felt.     He  had  been  here, 
But  sudden  orders  from  the  camp  detain'd 

him. 

Farewell,  Horatius  waits  me — but  remember, 
My  life,  nay,  more  than  life,  depends  on  you. 

[Exit. 
Valeria.  Poor  youth  !  he  knows  not  how  1 

feel  his  anguish, 

Yet  dare  not  seem  to  pity  what  I  feel.        [er  ? 
Plow  shall  I  act  betwixt  this  friend  and  broth- 
jhould  she  suspect  his  passion,  she  may  doubt 
Vly  friendship  too;  and  yet  to  tell  it  her 
kVere  to  betray  his  cause.    No,  let  my  heart 
>Vith  the  same   blameless  caution  still  pro 
ceed  ; 

'o  each  inclining  most  as  most  distress'd  ; 
Be  just  to  both,  and  leave  to  Heaven  the  rest 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Continues. 
Enter  HORATIA  and  VALERIA. 
Horatia.  Alas,  how  easily  do  we  admit 
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The    thing  we  wish  were    true  !    yet   sure, 

Valeria, 

This  seeming  negligence  of  Curiatius 
Betrays  a  secret  coldness  at  the  heart. 
May  not  long  absence,  or  the  charms  of  war 
Have  damp'd,  at  least,  if  not  effaced  his  pas 

sion  ? 
I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Valeria.  Think,  ray  Horatia, 
That  you're  a  lover,  and  have  learn'd  the  art 
To  raise  vain  scruples,  and  .torment  yourself 
With  every  distant  hint  of  fancied  ill. 
Your  Curiatius  still  remains  the  same. 
My  brother  idly  trifled  with  your  passion, 
Or  might,  perhaps,  unheedingly  relate 
What  you  too  nearly  feel.      But  see,   your 

father. 
Horatia.  He  seems  transported  ;  sure  some 


{.ACT  JL 


happy  news 
Has  brought  him  back 


Oh,  my 


thus  early 
heart  ! 
1  long,  yet  dread  to  ask  him.    Speak,  Valeria. 

Enter  HOEATIUS. 

Valeria,  You're  soon  return'd,  my  lord. 
Horatius.  Return'd,  Valeria  ! 
My  life,  my  youth's  return'd,  I  tread  in  air  !  — 
I  cannot   speak:  my  joy's  too  great  for  ut 

terance. 
Oh,   I  could  weep  !—  my  sons,  ray  sons  are 

chosen 

Their  country's  combatants  ;  not  one,  but  all  ! 
Horatia.  My  brothers,  said-you,  Sir  ? 
Horatius.  All  three,  my  child, 
All  three  are  champions  in  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Oh,  happy  state  of  fathers  !  thus  to  feel 
New  warmth  revive,  and  springing  life  re- 

nevv'd 
Even  on  the  margin  of  the  grave  ! 

Valeria,  The  time 
Of  combat,  is  it  fix'd  ? 

Horatius.  This  day,  this  hour 
Perhaps  decides  our  doom. 
Valeria.  And  is  it  known 
With  whom  they  must  engage  ? 

Horatius.  Not  yet,  Valeria  ; 
But  with  impatience  we  expect  each  moment 
The  resolutions  of  the  Alban  senate. 
And  soon  may  they  arrive,  that  ere  we  quit 
Yon  hostile  field,  the  chiefs  who  dared  oppose 
Rome's  rising  glories,  may  with  shame  con 

fess 

The  gods  protect  the  empire  they  have  raised. 
Where  are  thy  smiles,  Horatia?  Whence  pro 

ceeds 

This  sullen  silence,  when  my  thronging  joys 
Want  words  to  speak  them  ?  Pr'ythee,  talk  of 

empire, 
Talk  of  those  darlings  of  my  soul,  thy  bro 

thers. 

Call  them  whate'er  wild  fancy  can  suggest, 
Their  country's  pride,  the  boast  of  future  times, 
The    dear    defence,    the    guardian    gods    of 

Rome  !  — 
By  Heaven,  thou  stand'st  unmoved,  nor  feels 

thy  breast 

The  charms  of  glory,  the  ecstatic  warmth 
Which  beams  new  life,   and  lifts  us  nearer 

heaven  ! 
Horatia.  My  gracious  father,  with  surprise 

and  transport 
I  heard  the  tidings,  as  becomes  your  daugh 

ter. 

And  like  your  daughter,  were  our  sex  allow'd 
The  noble  privilege  which  man  usurps, 


Could   die  with   pleasure   in    my    country's 

cause. 

But  yet,  permit  a  sister's  weakness,  Sir, 
To  feel  the  pangs  of  nature,  and  to  dread 
The  fate  of  those  she  loves,  however  glorious. 
And  sure  they  cannot  all  survive  a  conflict 
So  desperate  as  this. 

Horatius.  Survive  !  by  Heaven, 
I  could  not  hope  that  they  should  all  survive. 
No ;  let  them  fall.    If  from    their   glorious 

deaths 

Rome's  freedom  spring,  I  shall  be  nobly  paid 
For  every  sharpest  pang  the  parent  feels. 
Had  I  a  thousand^ons,  in  such  a  cause 
I  could  behold  them  bleeding  at  my  feet, 
And  thank  the  gods  with  tears  ! 

Enter  PUBLIUS  HORATIUS. 

Pub.  My  father  !  Offering  to  kneel. 

Horatius.-  Hence  ! 

Kneel  not  to  me— stand  off;  and  let  me  view 
At  distance,  and  with  reverential  awe, 
The  champion  of  my  country  ! — Oh,  my  boy  ! 
That  1  should  live  to  this — my  soul's  too  full  ; 
Let  this  and  this  speak  for  me.— Bless  thee, 
bless  thee  !  '  [Embracing  him. 

But  wherefore  art  thou  absent  from  the  camp  ? 
Where  are  thy  brothers  ?  Has  the  Albnn  state 
Determined  ?  Is  the  time  of  combat  fix'd  ? 

Pub.  Think  not,  my  lord,  that  filial  reverence, 
However  due,  had  drawn  me  from  the  field, 
Where  nobler  duty  calls  ;  a  patriot's  soul 
Can  feel  no  numbler  ties,  nor  knows  the  voice 
Of  kindred,  when  his  country  claims  his  aid. 
It  was  the  king's-  command  1  should  attend 

Jou, 
I  staid  'till  wreaths  immortal  graced 
My  brows,  and  made  thee  proud  indeed  to  see 
Beneath  thy  roof,  and  bending  for  thy  bles 
sing, 

Not  thine,  Horatius,  but  the  son  of  Rome ! 
Horatius.  Oh,  virtuous  pride  !— 'tis  bliss  too 

exquisite 

For  human  jense  ! — thus,  let  me  answer  thee. 
[Embracing  him  again. 
Where  are  my  other  boys? 

Pub.  They  only  wait 

Till  Alba's  loitering  chiefs  declare  her  cham 
pions, 

Our  future  victims,  Sir,  and  with  the  news 
Will  greet  their  father's  ear. 
Horatius.  It  shall  not  need, 
Myself  will  to  the  field.    Come,  let  us  haste, 
My  old  blood  boils,  and  my  tumultuous  spirits 


Pant  for  the  onset.     O,  for  one  short  hour 
hat  I  might  share  the  1 
Now  with  my  boys,  and  be  the  next  my  last ' 


Of  vigorous  youth,  that  I  might  share  the  toil 


Horatia.  My  brother ! 
Pub.  My  Horatia  !  ere  the  dews 
Of  evening  fall,  thou  shall  with  transport  own 

me  ; 

Shalt  hold  thy  country's  saviour  in  thy  arms, 
Or  bathe  his  honest  bier  with  tears  of  joy. 
Thy  lover  greets  thee,  and  complains  of  ab 
sence 

With  many  a  sigh,  and  many  a  longing  look 
Sent  tow'rd  the  towers  of  Rome.  . 

Horatia.  Methinks,  a  lover 
Might  take  th'  advantage  of  the  truce,  and 

bear 
His    kind  complaints   himself,  not  trust  his 

vows 

To  other  tongues,  or  be  obliged  to  tell 
The  passing  winds  his  passion. 

Pub.  Dearest  sister, 
He  with  impatience  waits  the  lucky  moment 
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That  may  with  honour  bear  him  to  your  arms. 
Didst  thou  but  hear  how  tenderly  he  talks, 
How  blames  the  dull  delay  of  Alban  councils, 
And  chides  the  lingering  minutes  as  they  pass, 
I'Till  fate  determines,  and  the  tedious  chiefs 
j Permit  his  absence,  thou  wouldst  pity  him. 
But  soon,  my  sister,  soon  shall  every  bar 
j  Which  thwarts  thy  happiness  be  far  away. 
We  are  no  longer  enemies  to  Alba, 
This  day  unites  us,  and  to-morrow's  sun 
May  hear  thy  vows,  and  make  my  friend  my 

brother. 

Horatius.    [Having   talked  apart  with,  VA 
LERIA.]  Tis  truly  Roman. — Here's  a 

maid,  Horatia, 

Laments  her  brother  lost  the  glorious  proof 
Of  dying  for  his  country.— Come,  my  son, 
Her  softness  will  infect  thee  ;  pr'ythee  leave 

her. 
Horatia.  [Looking  .first  on  her  father,  and  then 

tenderly  on  her  brother.]  Not  rtill  my 

soul  has  pour'd  its  wishes  for  him. 
Hear  me,  dread  god  of  war,  protect  and  save 

him !  [Kneeling. 

For  thee,  and  thy  immortal  Rome,  he  fights  ! 
Dash  the  proud  spear  from  every  hostile  hand 
That  dare  oppose  him  ;  may  each  Alban  chief 
Fly  from  his  presence,  or  his  vengeance  feel ! 
And  when  in  triumph  he  returns  to  Rome, 

[Rising. 
Hail  him,  ye  maids,  with  grateful  songs  of 

praise, 
And  scatter  all  the  blooming  spring  before 

him ;  {then, 

Cursed  be  the  envious  brow  that  smiles  not 
Cursed  be  the  wretch  that  wears  one  mark  of 

sorrow, 
Or  flies  not  thus  with  open  arms  to  greet  him. 

Enter  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  VALERIUS,  and 
Guards. 

Valerius.  The  king,  my  lord,  approaches. 
Horatius.  Gracious  Sir, 
Whence  comes  this  condescension? 

Tullus.  Good  old  man  ; 
Could  I  have  found  a  nobler  messenger, 
I  would  have  spared    myself  th'  ungrateful 

task 

Of  this  day's  embassy,  for  much  I  fear 
My  news  will  want  a  welcome. 
Horatius.  Mighty  king ! 

Forgive  an  old  man's  warmth They  have 

not  sure 

Made  choice  of  other  combatants ! — My  sons, 
Must  they  not  fight  for  Rome  ? 
Tullus.  Too  sure  they  must 
Horatius.  Then  I  am  bless'd  ! 
Tullus.  But  that  they  must  engage 
Will  hurt  thee  most,  when  thou  shalt  know 

with  whom. 

Horatius.  I  care  not  whom. 
Tullus.  Suppose  your  nearest  friends, 
The  Curiatii,  were  the  Alban  choice, 
Could  you  bear  that  ?  Could  you,  young  man, 

support 
A  conflict  there  ? 

Pub.  1  could  perform  my  duty, 
Great  Sir,  though  even  a  brother  should  op 
pose  me. 

Tullus.  Thou  art  a  Roman  !   Let  thy  king- 
embrace  thee. 
Horatius.  And  let  thy  father  catch  thee  from 

his  arms. 
Tullus.  [To  PUBLIUS.]  Know  then,  that  trial 

must  be  thine.    The  Albans 
With  envy  saw  one  family  produce 
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Three  chiefs,  to  whom  their  country   dared 

entrust 

The  Roman  cause,  and  scorn'd  to  be  outdone. 
Horatia.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed  :  was  it  for 

this, 

For  this,  I  pray'd  !  [Swoon?. 

Pub.  My  sister ! 
Valeria.  My  Horatia ! 
Horatius.  Oh,   foolish    girl,    to  shame   thy 

father  thus  ! 
Here,  bear  her  in. 

[HORATIA    is   earned   in,  VALERIUS   and 

VALERIA/O//OWT. 
I  am  concern'd,  my  sovereign, 
That  even  the  meanest  part  of  me  should  blast 
With  impious  grief  a  cause  of  so  much  glory. 
But  let  the  virtue  of  my  boy  excuse  it. 
Tullus.  It  does  most  amply.    She  has  cause 

for  sorrow. 

The  shock  was  sudden,  and  might  well  alarm 
A  firmer  bosom.    The  weak  sex  demand 
Our  pity,  not  oar  anger  ;  their  soft  breasts 
Are  nearer  touch'd,  and  more  exposed  to  sor 
rows 

Than  man's  experter  sense.    Nor  let  us  blame 
That  tenderness  which  smooths  our  rougher 

natures, 

And  softens  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 
We  leave  her  to  her  tears.    For  you,  young 

soldier, 

You  must  prepare  for  combat.  Some  few  hours 
Are  all  that  are   allow'd  you.    But  I  charge 

ru 
your  heart,  and   strengthen  every 
thought 

Of  patriot  in  you.    Think  how  dreadful  'tis 
To  plant  a  dagger  in  the  breast  you  love  ; 
To  spurn  the  ties  of  nature,  and  forget 
In  one  short  hour  whole  years   of   virtuous 

friendship. 
Think  well  on  that. 

Pub.  I  do,  my  gracious  sovereign  ; 
And  think  the  more  I  dare  subdue  affection, 
The  more  my  glory. 

Tullus.  True  ;  but  yet  consider, 
Is  it  an  easy  task  to  change  affections  ? 
In  the  dread  onset  can  your  meeting  eyes 
Forget  their  usual  intercourse,  and  wear 
At  once  the  frown  of  war  and  stern  defiance  ? 
Will  not  each  look  recall  the  fond  remem 
brance 


Of  childhood  past,  when  the  whole  open  soul 
ial  love,  and  plighted  many  a 


Breathed  cordiz 


Of  tenderest  import?  Think  on  that,  young 

soldier, 

And  tell  me  if  thy  breast  be  still  unmoved? 
Pub.  Think  not,  oh,  king,  howe'er  resolved 

on  combat, 

I  sit  so  loosely  to  the  bonds  of  nature, 
As  not  to  feel  their  force.     1  feel  it  strongly. 
I  love  the  Curiatii,  and  would  serve  them 
At  life's  expense :  but  here  a  nobler  cause 
Demands  my  sword  :  for  all  connections  else, 
All  private  duties  are  subordinate 
To  what  we  owe  the  public.    Partial  ties 
Of  son  and  father,  husband,  friend  or  bro 
ther, 

Owe  their  enjoyments  to  the  public  safety, 
And  without  that  were  vain.— Nor  need  we, 

Sir, 

Cast  off  humanity,  and  to  be  heroes 
Cease  to  be  men.     As  in  our  earliest  days, 
While  yet  we  learn'd  the  exercise  of  war, 
We  strove  together,  not  as  enemies, 
Yet  conscious  each  of  his  peculiar  worth, 
And  scorning  each  to  yield ;  so  will  we  now 
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Engage  with  ardent,  not  with  hostile  minds, 
Not  fired  with  rage,  but  emulous  of  fame. 
Tullus.  Now  1  dare  trust  thee  ;  go  and  teach 

thy  brothers 

To  think  like  thee,  and  conquest  is  your  own. 
This  is  true  courage,  not  the  brutal  force 
Of  vulgar  heroes,  but  the  firm  resolve 
Of  >irtue  and  of  reason.     He  who  thinks 
Without  their  aid  to  shine  in  deeds  of  arms, 
Builds  on  a  sandy  basis  his  renown  ; 
A  dream,  a  vapour,  or  an  ague  fit 
May  make  a  coward  of  him.— Come,  Horatius, 
Thy  other  sons  shall  meet  thee  at  the  camp, 
For  now  I  do  bethink  me,  'tis  not  fit 
They  should  behold  their  sister  thus  alarm  d. 
Haste,  soldier,  and  detain  them. 

[To  one  of  the  guards. 
Horatius.  Gracious  Sir, 
We'll  follow  on  the  instant. 

Tullus.  Then  farewell. 
When  next  we  meet,  'tis  Rome  and  liberty  ! 

[Exit  with  guards. 

Horatius.  Come,  let  me  arm  thee  for  the  glo 
rious  toil. 

I  have  a  sword,  whose  lightning  oft  has  blazed 
Dreadfully  fatal  to  my  country's  foes  ; 
Whose  temper'd  edge  has  cleft  their  haughty 
crests,  [plain. 

And  stain'd  with  life-blood  many  a  reeking 
This  shall  thou  bear  !  myself  will  gird  it  on, 
And  lead  thee  forth  to  death  or  victory. 

[  Going. 

And  yet,  my  Publius,  shall  I  own  my 

weakness ;  [spring, 

Though  1  detest  the  cause  from  whence  they 
I  feel  thy  sister's  sorrows  like  a  father. 
She  was  my  soul's  delight. 

Pub.  And  may  remain  so. 
This  sudden  shock  has  but  alarm'd  her  virtue 
Not  quite  subdued  its  force.    At  least,  m 

father, 

Time's  lenient  hand  will  teach  her  to  endure 
The  ills  of  chance,  and  reason  conquer  love. 
Horatius.  Should  we  not  See  her  ? 
Pub.  By  no  means,  my  lord  ; 
You  heard  the  king's  commands  about  m; 

brothers, 

And  we  have  hearts  as  tender  sure  as  they. 
Might  I  advise,  you  should  confine  her  close 

ly, 

Lest  she  infect  the  matrons  with  her  grief, 
And  bring  a  stain  we  should  not  wish  to  fix 
On  the  Horatian  name. 

Horatius.  It  shall  be  so. 

We'll  think  no  more  of  her.     Tis  glory  calls, 
And  humbler  passions  beat  alarms  in  vain. 

[Exit 

HORATIUS  goes  off,  HORATIA  enters  at  another 
Door. 

Horatio.    Where  is  my  brother?— Oh,  my 

dearest  Publius, 

If  e'er  you  loved  Hbratia,  ever  felt 
Tiiat  tenderness  which  you  have  seem'd  to  feel, 
Oh,  hear  her  now? 

Pub.  What  wouldst  thou,  my  Horatia? 
Horatia.  I  know  not  what  I  would— I'm  on 

the  rack, 

Despair  and  madness  tear  my  labouring  soul . 
—And  yet,  my  brother,  sure  you  might  relieve 

me. 
Pub.  How  !  by  what  means  ?    By  Heaven, 

I'll  die  to  do  it. 

Horalia.  You  might  decline  the  combat 
Pub.  Ha ! 
Horatia.  1  do  not 


Expect  it  from   thee.      Pr'ythee,    look    more 

kindly. 

— And  yet,  is  the  request  so  very  hard  ? 
only  ask  thee  not  to  plunge  thy  sword 
nto  the  breast  thoulov'st,  not  kill  thy  friend  ; 
s    that    so    hard?— I    might  have   said   thj 

brother. 

Pub.  What  canst  thou  mean?     Beware,  be 
ware,  Horatia ;  [know'st    : 
Thou  know'st  I  dearly  love  thee,    nay,  thou 
[  love  the  man  with  whom  1  must  engage. 
Yet  hast  thou  faintly  read  thy  brother's  soul,     ; 
[f  thou  canst  think  entreaties  have  the  power,    1 
Though  urged  with  all  the  tenderness  of  tears,    I 
To  shake  his  settled  purpose  :  they  may  make    '; 
My  task  more  hard,  and  my  soul  bleed  within 

me, 
But  cannot  touch  my  virtue. 

Horatia.  'Tis  not  virtue 
Which  contradicts  our  nature,  'tis  the  rage 
Of  over-weening  pride.    Has  Rome  no  cham-  I 
pions  [sands    j 

She  could  oppose  but  you?  Are  there  not  thou-    ; 
As  Warm  for  glory,  and  as  tried  in  arms, 
Who  might  without  a  crime  aspire  to  conquest     I 
Or  die  with  honest  fame  ? 

Pub.  Away,  away ! 

Talk  to  thy  lover  thus.    But  'tis  not  Caius 
Thou  wouldst  have  infamous. 

Horatia.  Oh,  kill  me  not 
With  such  unkind  reproaches.    Yes,  I  own 

I  love  him,  more 

Pub.  Than  a  chaste  Roman  maid 
Should  dare  confess. 
Horatia.    Should  dare  !      What  means  my 

brother? 

1  had  my  father's  sanction  on  my  love. 
And  duty  taught  me  first  to  feel  its  power. 
— Should  dare  confess  !  Is  that  the  dreadful 
crime  ?  [t'tus, 

Alas,  but  spare  him,  spare  thy  friend,  Hora- 
And  I  will  cast  him  from  my  breast  for  ever. 
Will  that  oblige  thee  ?— Only  let  him  die 
By  other  hands,  and  I  will  learn  to  hate  him. 
Pub.  Why  wilt  thou  talk  thus  madly  ?  Love 

him  still ! 

And  if  we  fall  the  victims  of  our  country, 
(Which  Heaven  avert!)  wed,  and  enjoy  him 

freely. 
Horatia.    Oh,    never,    never.      What,    my 

country's  bane ! 

The  murderer  of  my  brothers  !  may  the  gods 
First  tear  me,  blast  me,  scatter  me  on  winds, 
And  pour  out  each  unheard-of  vengeance  on 

me  ! 

Pub.  Do  not  torment  thyself  thus  idly — Go, 
Compose  thyself,  and  be  again  my  sister. 

Re-enter  HORATIUS,  with  the  stcord. 

Horatius.  This  sword  in  Veii's field- — What 
dost  thou  here  ? 

Leave  him,  I  charge  thee,  girl Come,  come 

my  Publius, 
Let's  haste  where  duty  calls. 

Horatia.  What !  to  the  field  ? 
He  must  not,  shall  not  go  ;  here  will  I  hang— 
Oh,  if  you  have  not  quite  cast  off  affection  ! 
If  you  detest  not  your  distracted  sister 

Horatius.  Shame  of  thy  race,  why  dost  thou 

hang  upon  him  ? 

Wouldst  thou  entail  eternal  infamy 
On  him,  on  me,  and  all  ? 

Horatia.  Indeed  I  would  not, 
1  know  I  ask  impossibilities  ; 
Yet  pitv  me,  my  lather ! 

Pu6.  Pity  thee ! 
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Begone,  fond  wretch,  nor  urge    my 

thus. 

By  Heaven,  1  love  thee,  as  a  brother  ought. 
Then  hear  my  last  resolve  ;  if  Fate,  averse 
To  Rome  and  us,  determine  my  destruction, 
I  charge  thee  wed  thy  lover ;  he  will  then 
Deserve  thee  nobly.     Or,  if  kinder  gods  1 
Propitious  hear  the  prayers  of  suppliant  Rome, 
And  he  should  fall  by  me,  I  then  expect 
.No  weak  upbraidings  for  a  lover's  death, 
B&t  such  returns  as  shall  become  thy  birth, 
A  sister's  thanks  for  having  saved  her  coun 
try.  [Exit. 
Horatio..  Yet  stay — Yet  hear  me,  Publius — 

But  one  word. 
Horatius.  Forbear,  rash  girl,  thou'lt  tempt 

thy  father 

To  do  an  outrage  might  perhaps  distract  him. 
Horatia.  Alas,  forgive  me,  Sir,  I'm  very 

wretched, 

Indeed  I  am — 'Yet  I  will  strive  to  stop 
This    swelling    grief,   and  bear  it  like  your 

daughter, 
Do  but  forgive  me  Sir. 

Horatius.  I  do,  I  do 

Go  in,  rny  child,  the  gods  may  find  a  way 
To  make  thee  happy  yet.     But  on  thy  duty, 
Whate'er  reports  may  reach,  or  fears  alarm 

thee, 
I  charge  thee  come  not  to  the  field. 

Horatia.  1  will  not, 

If  you  command  it,  Sir.     But  will  you  then, 
As  far  as  cruel  honour  may  permit, 
Remember  that  your  poor  Horatia's  life 
Hangs  on  this  dreadful  contest? 

Horatius.  Lead  her  in.  [Exit  HORATIA. 

[Looking  after   her.']    Spite    of   my    boasted 

strength,  her  griefs  unman  me. 
— But  let  her  from  my  thoughts  !  The  patriot's 

breast 

No  hopes,  no  fears,  but  for  his  country  knows, 
And  in  her  danger  loses  private  woes,    f  Exit. 

•    ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Continues. 
VALERIUS  and  VALERIA  meeting'. 


Valerius.  Now,    my  Valeria,   Where's   the 

charming  she 

That  calls  me  to  her  ?  with  a  lover's  haste 
I  fly  to  execute  the  dear  command. 

Valeria.  'Tis   not  the  lover,  but  the  friend 

she  wants, 
If  thou  dar'st  own  that  name. 

Valerius.  The  friend,  my  sister  ! 
There's   more    than    friendship    in  a  lover's 

breast, 

More  warm,  more  tender  is  the  flame  he  feels. 

Valeria.  Alas!  these  raptures  suit  not  her 

distress :  [sense, 

She  seeks  th'  indulgent  friend,  whose  sober 

Free  from  the  mists  of  passion,  might  direct 

Her  jarring  thoughts,  and  plead  her  doubtful 

cause, 
Valerius.   Ami  that  friend?    Oh,  did  she 

turn  her  thought 
On  me  for  that  kind  office  ? 

Valeria.  Yes,  Valerius. 
She  chose  you  out  to  be  her  advocate 
To  Curiatius  ;  'tis  the  only  hope 
She  now  dares  cherish  ;  her  relentless  brother 
With  scoin  rejects  her  tears,  her  father  flies 

her, 
And  on!y  you  remain  to  soothe  her  cares, 
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temper    And  save  .her  ere  she  sinks. 

Valerius.  Her  advocate 
To  Curiatius  ! 

Valeria.  'Tis  to  him  she  sends  you, 
To  urge  her  suit,  and  win  him  from  the  field. 
But  come,  her  sorrows  will  more  strongly 

plead 
Than  all  my  grief  can  utter. 

Valerius.  To  my  rival ! 
To  Curiatius  plead  her  cause,  and  teach 
My  tongue  a  lesson  which  my  heart  abhors  ! 
Impossible  !  Valeria  pr'ythee  say 
Thou  saw'st  me  not ;  the  business  of  the  camp 
Confined  me  there.     Farewell.  [Going- 

Valeria.  What  means  my  brother  ? 
You  cannot  leave  her  now ;   for  shame,  turn 

back; 

Is  this  the  virtue  of  a  Roman  youth  ? 
Oh,  by  these  tears  ! 

Valerius.  They  flow  in  vain,  Valeria  : 
Nay,  and  thou  know'st  they  do;    Oh,  earth 

*>nd  heaven  ! 

This  combat  was  the  means  my  happier  stars 
Found  out  to  save  me  from  the  brink  of  ruin  ; 
And  can  I  plead  against  it,  turn  assassin 
On  my  own  life  ? 

Valeria.  Yet  thou  canst  murder  her 
Thou  dost  pretend  to  love  ;  away  deceiver '. 
I'll  seek  some  worthier  messenger  to  plead 
In  beauty's  cause  ;  but  first  inform  Horatia, " 
How  much  Valerius  is  the  friend  she  thought 
him.  [Going-. 

Valerius.  Oh,  heavens !  stay,  sister ;  'tis  an 
arduous  task. 

Valeria.   I    know    the    task    is  hard,  and 

thought  I  knew 
Thy  virtue  too. 

Valerius.  I  must,  I  will  obey  thee. 
Lead  on. — Yet  pr'ythee,  for  a  moment  leave 

me, 

'Till  I  can  recollect  my  scatter'd  thoughts, 
And  dare  to  be  unhappy. 

Valeria,  My  Valerius ! 
I  fly  to  tell  her  you  but  wait  her  pleasure. 

[Exit. 

Valerius.  Yes,  I  will  undertake  this  hateful 

office ; 

It  never  can  succeed. — Yet  at  this  instant 
It  may  be  dangerous,  while  the  people  melt 
With  fond  compassion. — No,  it  cannot  be; 
His  resolution's  fix'd,  and  virtuous  pride 
Forbids  an  alteration.    To  attempt  it 
Makes  her  my  friend,  and  may  afford  hereafter 
A  thousand  tender  hours  to  move  my  suit. 
That  hope  determines  all.  [Exit. 


.    .  "   SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment. 

Enter  HORATIA  and   VALERIA,    HORATIA 
with  a  Scarf  in  her  Hand. 

Horatia.  Where  is  thy  brother  ?  Wherefore 

stays  he  thus  ? 

Did  you  conjure  him  ?  did  he  say  he'd  come  ? 
I  have  no  brothers  now,  and  fly  to  him 
As  my  last  refuge.     Did  he  seem  averse 
To  thy  entreaties  ?  Are  all  brother's  so  ? 
Alas,  thou  told'st  me  he  spake  kindly  to  thee  ! 
'Tis  me,  'tis  me  he  shuns  :  I  am  the  wretch 
Whom  virtue  dares    not  make  acquaintance 

with. 

Yet  fly  to  him  again,  entreat  him  hither, 
Tell  him  for  thy  sake  to  have  pity  on  me. 
Thou  art  no  enemy  to  Rome,  thou  hast 
No  Alban  husband  to  claim  half  thy  tears, 
•And  make  humanity  a  crime. 
7  K 
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[ACT  111. 


Valeria.  Dear  maid, 

Restrain  your  sorrows  ;  I've  already  told  you 
My  brother  will  with  transport  execute 
Whatever  you  command. 

Horatia.  Oh  !  wherefore  then 
Is  he  away  ?  Each  moment  now  is  precious  ; 
If  lost,  'tis  lost  for  ever,  and  if  gain'd, 
Long  scenes   of  lasting  peace,  and   smiling 

years 
Of  happiness  unhoped  for  wait  upon  it. 

Valeria.  I  will  again  go  seek  him  ;  pray,  be 

calm  ; 

Success  is  thine  if  it  depends  on  him.     [Exit, 
Horatia.  Success !  alas,  perhaps  even  now 

too  late 

1  labour  to  preserve  him  ;  the  dread  arm 
Of  vengeance  is  already  stretch'd  against  him, 
And  he  must  fall.    Vet  let  me  strive  to  save 

him. 
Yes,  thou  dear  pledge,  design'd  for  happier 

hours,  [To  the  scarf. 

The  gift  of  nuptial  love,  thou  shaft  at  least 
Essay  thy  power. 
Oft  as  I  framed  thy  web, 
He  sate  beside  me,  and  would  say  in  sport, 
This  present,  which  thy  love  designs  foi  me, 
Shall  be  the  future  bond  of  peace  betwixt  us  : 
By  this  we'll  swear  a  lasting  love,  by  this, 
Through  the  sweet  round   of  all  our  days  to 

come, 
Ask,  what  thou  wilt,  and  Curiatius  grants  it. 

0  I  shall  try  thee  nearly  now,  dear  youth  ; 
Glory  and  I  are  rivals  for  thy  heart, 

And  one  must  conquer. 

Enter  VALERIUS  and  VALERIA. 

Valerius.  Save  you,  gracious  lady  ; 
On  the  first  message  which  my  sister  sent  me 

1  had  been  here,  but  was  obliged  by  office, 
Ere   to   their  champions   each   resign'd  her 

charge, 
To  ratify  the  league  'twixt  Rome  and  Alba. 

Horatia.  Are  they  engaged  then? 

Valerius.  No,  not  yet  engaged  ;  -    • 

Soft  pity  for  a  while  suspends  the  onset ; 
The  bight  of  near  relations,  arm'd  in  fight 
A  gainst  each  other,  touch'd  the  gazers'  hearts ; 
And  senators  on  each  side  have  proposed 
To  change  the  combatants. 

Horatia.  My  blessings  on  them  ! 
Think  you  they  will  succeed? 

Valerius.  The  chiefs  themselves 
Are  resolute  to  fight. 

Horatia.  Insatiate  virtue  ! 
I  must  not  to  the  field  ;  I  am  confined 
A  prisoner  here ;   or  sure  these  tears  would 

move 

Their  flinty  breasts. — Is  Curiatius  too 
Resolved  on  death  ?— O,  Sir,  forgive  a  maid, 
Who  dares,  in  spite  of  modesty,  confess 
Too  soft  a  passion.    Will  you  pardon  me, 
If  I  entreat  you  to  the  field  again, 
An  humble  suitor  from  the  veriest  wretch 
That  ever  knew  distress. 

Valerius.  Dear  lady,  speak  ! 
What  would  you  I  should  do? 

Horalia.  ()  bear  this  to  him. 

Valerius.  To  whom  ? 

Horatia.  To  Curiatius  bear  this  scarf: 
And  tell  him,  if  he  ever  truly  loved; 
If  all  the  vows  he  breathed  were  not  false 

lurrs 
To  catch  th'  unwary   mind — and   sure   they 

were  not ! 

O  tell  him  how  he  may  with  honour  cease 
-    To  urge  his  cruel  right ;  the  senators 


Of  Rome  and  Alba  will  approve  such  mild 
ness. 

Tell  him  his  wife,  if  he  will  own  that  name, 
Entreats  him  from  the  field  ;  his  lost  Horatia 
Begs  on   her  trembling  knees  he  would  not 

tempt 

A  certain  fate,  and  murder  her  he  loves. 
Tell  him,  if  he  consents,  she  fondly  swears, 
By  every  god  the  varying  world  adores, 
By    this    dear    pledge    of  vow'd    affection, 

swears, 

To  know  no  brothers  and  no  sire  but  him  ; 
With  him,  if  honour's    harsh  commands  re 
quire  it, 
She'll  wander  forth,  and  seek  some  distant 

home, 
Nor  ever  think  of  Rome  or  Alba  more. 

Valeria.  Well,  well,  he  will.    Do  not  tor- 

ment  thyself. 

[HORATIA  catches  hold  of  the  scarf,  which 
she  looked  upon  attentively  while  VA 
LERIA  spoke. 
Horatia.  Look    here,    Valeria,    where    my 

needle's  art 
Has    drawn    a   Sabine    virgin,    drown'd   in 

tears 

For  her  lost  country,  and  forsaken  friends ; 
While  by  her  side  the  youthful  ravisher 
Looks    ardent  love,  and  charms   her  griefs 

away. 

I  am  that  maid  distress'd,  divided  so 
'Twixt  love  ard  duty.    But  why  rave  I  thus  ? 
Haste,  haste  to  Curiatius — and  yet  stay  ; 
Sure  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  him. : 
I  know  not  what  it  was. 

Valerius.  Could  I,  sweet  lady, 
But  paint  your  grief  with  half  the  force  I 

feel  it, 

I  need  but  tell  it  him,  and  he  must  yield. 
Horatia.  It  may  be  so.    Stay,  stay  ;  be  sure 

you  tell  him,  • 
If  he  rejects  my  suit,  no  power  on  earth 

Shall  force  me  to  his  arms.    1  will  devise 

I'll  die  and  be  revenged  ! 

Valeria.  Away,  my  brpther  ! 
But,  oh,  for  pity,  do  your  office  justly  ! 

[Aside  to  VALERIUS. 

Let  not  your  passion  blind  your  reason  now ; 
But  urge  your  cause  with  ardour. 

Valerius.  By  my  soul, 
I  will,  Valeria.    Her  distress  alarms  me  ; 
And  I  have  now  no  interest  but  hers.      [Exit. 
Valeria.  Come,  dearest  maid,   indulge  not 

thus  your  sorrows  , 
Hope   smiles  again,    and  the   sad   prospect 

clears. 

Who  knows  th'  effect  your  message  may  pro 
duce? 

The  milder  senators  ere  this  perhaps 
Have  moved  your  lover's  mind  ;   and   if  he 
He's  yours.  [doubts, 

Horatia.    He's    gone — I    had   a    thousand 

things — 

And  yet  I'm  glad  he's  gone.    Think  you,  Va 
leria, 

Your  brother  will  delay  ? — They  may  engage 
Before  he  reaches  them. 

Valeria.  The  field's  so  near, 
That  a  few  minutes  brings  him  to  the  place. 
And  'tis  not  probable  the  senators 
So  soon  should  yield  a  cause  of  so  much  jus 
tice. 
Horatia.  Alas  !   they  should  have  thought 

on  that  before. 

'Tis  now  too  late.    The  lion  when  he's  roused 
Must  have  his  prey,  whose    den   we  might 
have  pass'd 
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[n  safety  while  he  slept.    To  draw  the  sword. 
| And  lire  the  youthful  warrior's  breast  to  arms 
I  With  awful  visions  of  immortal  fame, 
lAnd  then  to  bid  him  sheathe  it,  and  forget 
JHe  ever  hoped  for  conquest  and  renown— 
IVain,  vain  attempt ! 

Valeria.  Yet  when  that  just  attempt 
•jls  seconded  by  love,  and  beauty's  tears 
(Lend  their  soft  aid  to  melt  the  hero  down, 
What  may  we  not  expect  ? 
^  Horatia.  My  dear  Valeria  ! 
|  Fain  would  I  hope  I  had  the  power  to  move 

him. 
Valeria.  My  dear  Horatia,  success  is  yours 

already. 
lloralia.  And  yet,  should  I  succeed,    the 

hard-gain'd  strife 

I  May  chance  to  rob  me  of  my  future  peace. 
He  may  not  always  with  the  eyes  of  love 
Look  on  that  fondness  which  has  stabb'd  his 

fame. 

|  He  may  regret  too  late  the  sacrifice         [ness  ; 
He  made  to  love,  and  a  fond  woman's  weak- 
And  think  the  milder  joys  of  social  life 
But  ill  repay  him  for  the  mighty  loss 
Of  patriot  reputation  ! 

Valeria.  Pray,  forbear  ; 
And  search  not  thus  into  eventful  time 
For  ills  to  come.    This  fatal  temper,  friend, 
Alive  to  feel,  and  curious  to  explore 
Each  distant  object  of  refined  distress, 
Shuts  out  all  means  of  happiness,  nor  leaves 

it  [tion. 

In  fortune's  power  to  save  you  from  destruc- 
Like  some  distemper'd  wretch,  your  way  ward 

mind 

Rejects  all  nourishment,  or  turns  to  gall 
The  very  balm  that  should  relieve  its  anguish. 
He  will  admire  thy  love,  which  could  persuade 

him 

To  give  up  glory  for  the  milder  triumph 
Of  heart-felt  ease  and  soft  humanity. 
Horatia.    I  fain  would  hope   so.    Yet  we 

hear  not  of  him. 
Your  brother,  much  1  fear,  has  sued  in  vain. 
Could  we  not  send  to  urge  this  slow  express  ? 
This  dread  uncertainty  I  I  long  to  know 
My  life  or  death  at  once. 

Vuleria.  The  wings  of  love 
Can  not  fly  faster  than  my  brother's  zeal 
Will  bear  him  for  your  service. 

Horatia.  1  believe  it, 
Yet  doubt  it  too.    My  sickly  mind  unites 
Strange  contradictions. 

Valeria.  Shall  I  to  the  walls  ? 
I  may  from  thence  with  ease  survey  the  field, 
And  can  despatch  a  messenger  each  moment, 
To  tell  thee  all  goes  well. 

Horatia.  My  best  Valeria ! 
Fly  then  ;  I  know  thy  heart  is  there  already. 
Thou   art   a   Roman  maid;  and  though  thy 

friendship 

Detains  thee  here  with  one  who  scarce  deserves 
That  sacred  name,  art  anxious  for  thy  country. 
But  yet  for  charity  think  kindly  of  me  ; 
For  thou  shalt  find  by  the  event,  Valeria, 
I  am  a  Roman  too,  however  wretched. 

[Exit  VALERIA. 
Am  I  a  Roman  then  ?    Ye  powers !  I  dare  not 
Resolve  the  fatal  question  I  propose. 
If  dying  would  suffice,  I  were  a  Roman: 
But  to  stand  up  against  this  storm  of  pas 
sions, 
Transcends  a  woman's  weakness.  Hark  !  what 

noise?  [thee! 

Tis  news  from  Curiatius  ?— Love,  I  thank 
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Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Well,  does  he  yield?    Distract  me  not  with 

silence. 
Say,  in  one  word 

Serv.  Your  father 

Horatia.  What  of  him? 
Would  he  not  let  him  yield  ?  Oh,  cruel  father  ! 

Serv.  Madam,  he's  here 

Horatia.  Who? 

Serv.  Borne  by  his  attendants. 

Horatia.  What  niean'st  thou  ? 

Enter  HORATIUS,  led  in  by  his  Servants, 

Horatius.  Lead  me  yet  a  little  onward  ; 
I  shall  recover  straight. 

Horatia.  My  gracious  sire  ! 

Horatius.  Lend  me  thy  arm,  Horatia — So— 

My  child, 

Be  not  surprised  ;  an  old  man  must  expect 
These  little  shocks  of  nature  ;  they  are  hints 
To  warn  us  of  our  end. 

Horatia.  How  are  you,  Sir? 

Horatius.    Better,  much  better.     My  frail 

body  could  not 
Support  the  swelling  tumult  of  my  soul. 

Horatia.  No  accident,  I  hope,  alarm'd  you, 
My  brothers [Sir ! 

Horatius.  Here,  go-to  the  field  again, 
You,  Cautus  and  Vindicius,  and  observe 
Each  circumstance.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
The  manner  of  the  fight. 

Horatia.  Are  they  engaged  ? 

Horatius.  They  are,  Horatia.    But  first  let 

me  thank  thee 

For  staying  from  the  field.   I  would  have  seen 
The  fight  myself;  but  this  unlucky  illness 
Has  forced  me  to  retire.    Where  is  thy  friend 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  a  paper  to  HORATIA, 
and  retires. 

What  paper's  that?    Why  dost  thou  tremble 

so? 
Here,  let  me  open  it. 

[Takes  the  paper,  and  opens  it. 
From  Curiatius ! 
Horatia.  Oh,  keep  me  not  in  this  suspense, 

my  father ! 
Relieve  me  from  the  rack. 

Horatius.  He  tells  thee  here, 
He  dare  not  do  an  action  that  would  make  him 

Unworthy  of  thy  love ;  and  therefore 

Horatia.  Dies ! 

Well— I  am  satisfied. 

Horatius.  I  see  by  this 

Thou  hast  endeavourM  to  persuade  thy  lover 
To  quit  the  combat.     Couldst  thou  think,  Ho 
ratia, 

He'd  sacrifice  his  country  to  a  woman  ? 
Horatia.  I  know  not  what  I  thought.    He 

proves  too  plainly, 

Whate'er  it  was,  I  was  deceived  in  him 
Whom  I  applied  to. 

Horatius.  Do  not  think  so,  daughter  ; 
Could  he  with  honour  have  declined  the  fight, 
I  should  myself  have  join'd  in  thy  request, 
And  forced  him  from  the  field.    But  think,  mv 

child, 

Had  he  consented,  and  had  Alba's  cause, 
Supported  by  another  arm,  been  bafHed, 
What  then  couldst  thou  expect?     Would  he 
not  curse  [ness  ? 

His  foolish  love,  and  hate  thee  for  thy  fond- 
Nay,  think,  perhaps,  'twas  artifice  in  thee 
To  aggrandize  thy  race,  and  lift  their  fame 
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Triumphant  o'er  his  ruin  and  his  country's. 

Think  well  on  that,  and  reason  must  convince 

thee. 

Horatia.  [  Wildly.}  Alas !  had  reason  ever 
yet  the  power 

To  talk  down  grief,  or  bid  the  tortured  wretch 

Not  feel  his  anguish  ?    'Tis  impossible. 

Could  reason  govern,  I  should  now  rejoice 

They  were  engaged,  and  count  the  tedious  mo 
ments  lfree- 
and  Rome  again   was 


Till  conquest  smiled,  and  Rome  again  was 
Could  reason  govern,  1  should  beg  of  Heaven 
To  guide  my  brother's  sword,  and  plunge  it 

deep 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  1  love  : 
I  suould  forget  he  ever  won  rny  soul, 
Forget  'twas  your  command  that  bade  me  love 

him, 

Nay,  fly,  perhaps,  to  yon  detested  field, 
And  spurn  with  scorn  his  mangled  body  tiom 

me.  ' 
Horatius.  Why  wilt  thoutalk  thus  ?  Pr'ythee, 

be  more  calm. 

T  can  forgive  thy  tears  ;  they  flow  from  nature  ; 
And  could  have  gladly  wish'd  the  Alban  state 
Had  found  us  other  enemies  to  vanquish. 
But  Heaven  has  will'd  it,  and  Heaven's  will 

be  done ! 

The  glorious  expectation  of  success 
Buoys  up  my  soul,  nor  lets  a  thought  intrude 
To  dash  my   promised  joys !      What  steady 

valour 

Beams  from  their  eyes :  just  so,  if  fancy's  power 
May  form  conjecture  from  his  after-age, 
Rome's  founder  must  have  look'd,  when,  warm 

in  youth, 
And   flush'd  with  future  conquest,  forth  he 

march'd  [spoils 

Against  proud  Acron,  with  whose  bleeding 

He  graced  the  altar  of  Feretrian  Jove 

Methinks  T  feel  recover'd  :  I  might  venture 
Forth  to  the  field  again.  What,  ho  !  Volscinius ! 
Attend  me  to  the  camp. 

Horatia.  My  dearest  father, 
Let  me  entreat  you  stay  ;  the  tumult  there 
Will  discompose  you,  and  a  quick  relapse 
May  prove  most  dangerous.     I'll  restrain  my 
If  they  offend  you .  [tears, 

Horatius.  Well,  I'll  be  advised. 
Twere  now  too  late  ;  ere  this  they  must  have 

conquer'd, 
^nd  here's  the  happy  messenger  of  glory. 

Enter  VALERIA. 

Valeria-  All's  lost,  all's  ruin'd  !  freedom  is  no 

more  ! 

Horatius.  What  dost  thou  say? 
Valeria.  That  Rome's  subdued  by  Alba. 
Horatius.  It  cannot  be.  Where  are  my  sons  ? 

All  dead? 

Valeria  Publius  is  still  alive — the  other  two 
Have  paid   the   fatal  debt  they  owed  their 

country. 

Horatius.  Publius  alive !     You  must  mis 
take,  Valeria. 
He  knows  his  duty  better. 
He  must  be  dead,  or  Rome  victorious. 

Valeria.  Thousands,  as  well  as  I,  beheld  the 

combat. 

After  his  brothers'  death  he  stood  alone, 
And  acted  wonders  against  three  assailants  ; 

Till  forced  at  last  to  save  himself  by  night 

Horatius.  By  flight!  And  did  the  soldiers 

let  him  pass? 
Oh,  I  am  ill  again  !— The  coward  villain. 

['flirotring  himself  into  his  chair. 


[ACT  Jr. 

Horatia.  Alas,  my  brothers  ! 

Horatius.  Weep  not  for  them,  girl. 
They've  died  a  death  which  kings  themselves 

might  envy; 

And  whilst  they  lived  they  saw  their  country 
tree.     "  [him 

Oh,  had  i    perish'd   with  them  ! But    for 

Whose  impious  flight  dishonours  all  his  race, 
Tears  a  fond  father's  heart,  and  tamely  barters 
For  poor  precarious  life  his  country's  glory, 


Weep,  weep  for  him,  and  let  me  join  my  tears  ! 
Valeria.   What  could  he  do,  my  lord,  when 

three  opposed  him  ? 

Horatius.  Die  !  [lain  ! 

He  might  have  died.     Oh,  villain,  villain,  vil- 
And  he  shall  die  ;  this  arm  shall  sacrifice 
The  life  he  dared  preserve  with  infamy. 

[Endeavouring  to  rise. 
What  means  this  weakness?    'Tis  untimely 

now, 

When  I  should  punish  an  ungrateful  boy. 
Was  this  his  boasted  virtue,  which  could  charm 
His  cheated  sovereign,  and  brought  tears  of 

joy 

To  my  old  eyes  ? — So  young  a  hypocrite  ! 
Oh,  shame,  shame,  shame  ! 

Valeria.     Have  patience,  Sir  ;  all  Rome 
Beheld  his  valour,  and  approved  his  flight, 
Against  such  opposition. 
Horatius.  Tell  not  me  ! 
What's  Rome  to  me?    Rome  may  excuse  her 

traitor ; 

But  I'm  the  guardian  of  rny  house's  honour, 
And  I  will  punish.     Pray  ye,  lead  me  forth  ; 
I  would  have  air.     But  grant  me   strength, 

kind  gods, 

To  do  this  act  of  justice,  and  I'll  own, 
Whate'er'gainstRome  your  awful  wills  decree, 
You  still  are  just  and  merciful  to  me.    [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—A  Room  in  HORATIUS'S  House. 
Enter  HORATIUS,  VALERIA  following. 

Horatius.  Away,  away  ! — I  feel  my  strength 

renew'd, 

And  I  will  hunt  the  villain  through  the  world  : 
No  deserts  shall  conceal,  nor  darkness  hide 

him. 

He  is  well  skill'd  in  flight;  but  he  shall  find 
'Tis  not  so  easy  to  elude  the  vengeance 
Of  a  wrong'd  father's  arm,  as  to  escape 
His  adversary's  sword. 

Valeria.  Restrain  your  rage 
But  for  a  moment,  Sir.     When  you  shall  hear 
The  whole  unravell'd,  you  will  find  he's  inno 
cent.     / 

Horatius.  It  cannot  be. 

Valeria.  And  see,  my  brother  comes. 
He  may  perhaps  relate, 

Horatius,  I  will  not  hear  him  ; 
I  will  not  listen  to  my  shame  again. 

Enter  VALERIUS. 

Valerius.  I  come  with  kind  condolence  from 
the  king, 

To  soothe  a  father's  grief,  and  to  express 

Horatius.  I've  heard  it  all  ;  I  pray  you  spare 

my  blushes. 

I  want  not  consolation  :  'tis  enough 
They    perish'd    for    their  .country.     But    ths 
third 
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Valerius.  True,  he  indeed  may  well  supply 

your  loss, 
And  calls  for  all  your  fondness. 
Horatius.  All  my  vengeance : 
And  lie  shall  have  it,  Sir. 

Valerius.  What  means  my  lord  ? 
Are  you  alone  displeased  with  what  he  has 

done? 
Horatius.  "Tis  I  alone,  I  find,  must  punish 

it. 

Valerius.  Vengeance  ! 

Punish,  my  lord !    What  fault  has  he  com 
mitted  ? 

Horatius.   Why  will  you  double  my  con 
fusion  thus  ? 
Is  flight  no  fault? 

Valerius.  In  such  a  cause  as  his 
'Twas  glorious. 

Horatius.  Glorious  !  Oh,  rare  sot 
To  find  a  way  through  infamy  to  glory 

Valerius.  I  scarce  can  trust"  my  senses— In 
famy  ! 

What,  was  it  infamous  to  save  his  country  ? 
Is  art  a  crime  ?  Is  it  the  name  of  flight 
We  can't  forgive,  though  it's  adored  effect 
Restored  us  all  to  freedom,  fame,  and  em 
pire  ? 
Horatius.  What  fame,  what  freedom?  Who 

has  saved  his  country  ? 
Valerius.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  done  it. 
Horatius.  How,  when,  where  ? 
Valerius.  Is't  possible  .'  Did  not  you  say  you 

knew  ? 
Horatius.  I  care  not  what  Iknew — Oh,  tell 

me  all ! 
Is   Rome   still   free?— Has   Alba?— Has   my 

Te  1 1  me [son  ? 

Valerius.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  slain  her 

champions. 

Horatius.  What,  Publius? 
Valerius.  Ay,  Publius. 
Horatius.  Oh,  let  me  clasp  thee  to  me  ! 
Were  there  not  three  remaining  ? 

Valerius.  True,  there  were  ; 
But  wounded  all. 

Horatius.  Your  sister  here  had  told  us 
That  Rome  was  vanquish'd,  that  my  son  was 

fled 

Valerius.   And  he  did  fly  ;   but  'twas  that 

flight  preserved  us. 

All  Rome  as  well  as  she  has  been  deceived. 
Horatius.   Let    me   again  embrace   thee — 

Come,  relate  it. 

Did  I  not  say,  Valeria,  that  my  boy 
Must  needs  be  dead,  or  Rome  victorious  ? 
1  long  to  hear  the  manner — Well,  Valerius — 
Valerius.  Your  other  sons,  my  lord,  had  paid 

the  debt 

They  owed  to  Rome,  and  he  alone  remain'd 
'Gainst     three      opponents,     whose    united 

strength, 
Though    wounded  each,  and  robb'd   of  half 

their  force, 

Was  still   too  great   for   his.    A    while    he 
stood  [flight 

Their    fierce  assaults,    and    then    pretended 
Only  to  tire  his  wounded  adversaries. 
Horatius.   Pretended  flight,  and  this   suc 
ceeded,  ha ! 
Oh,  glorious  boy ! 

Valerius.  'Twas  better  still,  my  lord  ; 
For  all  pursued,  but  not  with  equal  speed. 
Each,  eager  for  the  conquest,  press'd  to  reach 

him  ; 

Nor  did  the  first,  till  'twas  too  late,  perceive 
His  fainter  brothers  panting  far  behind. 


Horatius.  He  took  them  singly  then  ?    An 

easy  conquest  ; 
Twas  boy's  play  only. 

Valerius.  Never  did  I  see 
Such  universal  joy,  as  when  the  last 
Sunk  on  the  ground  beneath  Horatius'  sword  j 
Who  seem'd  a  while  to  parley  as  a  friend, 
And  would  have  given  him  life,  but  Caius 

scorn'd  it. 

Valeria.  Caius  !  Oh,  poor  Horatia  ! 
Horatius.  Peace,  I  charge  thee. 
Go,  dress   thy  face  in   smiles,   and    bid   thy 

friend 
Wake  to  new  transports.     Let  ambition  fire 

her. 

What  is  a  lover  lost?  There's  not  a  youth 
In  Rome  but  will  adore  her.    Kings  will  seek 
For  her  alliance  now,  and  mightiest  chiefs 
Be  honour'd  by  her  smiles.     Will  they  not, 

youth?  [Exit  VALERIA. 

Valerius.  Most  sure,  my  lord,  this  day  has 

added  worth 

To  her  whose  merit  was  before  unequall'd. 
Horatius.  How  could  I  doubt  his  virtue  I— 

Mighty  gods  ! 

This  is  true  glory,  to  preserve  his  country, 
And    bid,  by  one   brave  act,    the    Horatian 

name 

In  fame's  eternal  volumes  be  enroll  'd. 
Methinks  already  I  behold  his  triumph. 
Rome  gazes  on  him  like  a  second  founder  ; 
The  wondering  eye  of  childhood  views  with 

awe 

The  new  divinity  ;  and  trembling  age 
Crowds  eager  on  to  bless  him  ere  it  dies  ! 
Ere  long,  perhaps,  they  will  raise  altars   to 

him, 

And  even  with  hymns  and  sacrifice  adore 
The  virtue  I  suspected  !  —  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
Where  is  he?  Let  me  fly,  and  at  his  feet 
Forget  the  father,  and  implore  a  pardon 
For  such  injustice. 

Valerius.  You  may  soon,  my  lord, 
In  his  embraces  lose  the  fond  remembrance 
Of  your  mistaken  rage.    The  king,  ere  this, 
Has  from  the  field  despatch'd  him  ;    he   but 

staid 
Till  he  could  send  him  home  with  some  slight 

honours 
Of  scatter'd  wreaths,  and  grateful  songs  of 

praise. 

For  till  to-morrow  he  postpones  the  pomp 
Of  solemn  thanks,  and  sacrifice  to  Heaven 
For  liberty  restored.     But  hark  !  that  shout 
Which  sounds  from  far,  and  seems  the  mingled 

voice 

Of  thousands,  speaks  him  onward  on  his  way. 
Horatius.  How  my  heart   dances  !  —  Yet   I 

blush  to  meet  him. 

But  I  will  on.    Come,  come,  Horatia  ;  leave 
f  Calling  at  the  door 
Thy  sorrow  far  behind,  and  let  us  fly 
With  open  arms  to  greet  our  common  glory. 


Enter  HORATIA  and  VALERIA. 

Horutia.  Yes,  I  will  go  ;  this  father's  hard 

command 
Shall  be  obey'u  ;   and  I  will  meet  the  con. 

queror, 
But  not  in  smiles. 

Valerius.  Oh,  go  not,  gentle  lady  ! 
Might  I  advise  - 

Valeria.  Your  griefs  are  yet  too  fresh, 
And  m  sy  ofiend  him.    Do  not,  my  Horatia. 
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Valerius.  Indeed  'twere  better  to  avoid  his 
presence ; 

It  will  revive  your  sorrows,  and  recall 

Horatia.  Sir,  when  I  saw  you  last  I  was  a 

woman, 

The  fool  of  nature,  a  fond  prey  to  grief, 
Made  up  of  sighs  and  tears.  But  now  my  soul 
Disdains  the  very  thought  of  what  I  was  ; 
'Tis  grown  too  callous  to  be  moved  with  toys. 
Observe  me  well ;  am  I  not  nobly  changed 
From  my  sad  eyes  ?  or  heaves  my  breast  one 

groan  ? 

No :  for  I  doubt  no  longer.    Tis  not  grief, 
'Tis  resolution  now,  and  fix'd  despair. 

Valeria.  My  dear  Horatia,  you  strike  ter 
rors  through  me  ; 
What   dreadful   purpose   hast   thou  form'd? 

Oh,  speak! 
Valerius.  Talk  gently  to  her.— Hear  me  yet, 

sweet  lady — 

You  must  not  go  ;  whatever  you  resolve, 
There  is  a- sight  will  pierce  you  to  the  soul. 
Horatia.  What  sight  ? 
Valerius.  Alas,  I  should  be  glad  to  hide  it ; 

But  it  is 

Horatia.  What  ? 

Valerius.  Your  brother  wears  in  triumph 
The  very  scarf  1  bore  to  Curiatius. 
Horatia.  [  Wildly.]  Ye  gods,  I  thank  ye ! 

'tis  with  joy  I  hear  it. 

If  I  Should  falter  now,  that  sight  would  rouse 

My   drooping    rage,  .and  swell  the  tempest 

louder.  [passion 

But  soft;  they  may  prevent  me;  my  wild 

Betrays  my   purpose. I'll  dissemble  with 

them.  [67ic  sits  down. 

Valerius.  She  softens  now. 
Valeria.  How  do  you,  my  Horatia? 
Horatia.  Alas,  my  friend  'tis  madness  which 

I  utter 

Since  you  persuade  me  then,  I  will  not  go, 
But  leave  me  to  myself;  I  would  sit  here ; 
Alone  in  silent  sadness  pour  my  tears, 
And  meditate  on  my  unheard-of  woes. 
Valerius.  [To    VALERIA.]  'Twere  well   to 

humour  this.    But  may  she  not, 
If  left  alone,  do  outrage  on  herself? 

Valeria.  1  have  prevented  that ;  she  has  not 

near  her 
One  instrument  of  death. 

Valerius.  Retire  we  then. 
But,  Oh,  not  far,  for  now  I  feel  my  soul 
Still  more  perplex'd  with  love,     who  knows, 

Valeria, 

But  when  this  storm  of  grief  has  blown  its  fill, 
She  may  grow  calm,  and  listen  to  my  vows. 

[Exeunt  VALERIUS  and  VALERIA. 

dfter  a  short  silence,  HORATIA  rises,  and  comes 
forward, 

Horatia.  Yes,  they  are  gone";  and  now  be 

firm,  my  soul ! 

This  way  I  can  elude  their  search.  The  heart, 
Which  dotes  like  mine,  must  break  to  be  at 

ease. 

Just  now  I  thought,  had  Curiatius  lived, 
I  could  have  driven  him  from  my  breast  for 

ever. 

But  death  has  cancell'd  all  my  wrongs  at  once. 
• They     were    not    wrongs;    'twas  virtue 

which  undid  us, 

And  virtue  shall  unite  us  in  the  grave. 
I  heard  them  say,  as  they  departed  hence, 
That  they  had  robb'd  me  of  all  means  of  death, 
Vain  thought !  they  knew  not  half  Horatia's 

purpose. 


Be  resolute,  my  brother,  let  no  weak 
Unmanly  fondness  mingle  with  thy  virtue, 
And  I  will  touch  thee  nearly.     Oh,  come  on, 
'Tis  thou  alone  canst  give  Horatia  peace. 

[Exit 

ACT  V. 
SCENE  L—A  Street  of  Rome. 

Chorus  of  YOUTHS   and  VIRGINS  singing  and 
scattering  Branches  of  Oak,  Flowers,  fyc. 

Enter  HORATIUS,  leaning  on  thearmofPvuLiva 
HORATIUS. 

CHORUS. 

Thus,  for  freedom  nobly  won, 
Rome  her  hasty  tribute  pours  ; 

And  on  one  victorious  son 
Half  exhausts  her  blooming  stores. 

YOUTH. 

Scatter  here  the  laurel  crown, 

Emblem  of  immortal  praise  ! 
Wond'rous  youth  !  to  thy  renown 

Future  times  shall  altars  raise. 

VIRGIN. 

Scatter  here  the  myrtle  wreath, 
Though  the  bloodless  victor's  due  ; 

Grateful  thousands  saved  from  death 
Shall  devote  that  wreath  to  you. 

YOUTH. 

Scatter  here  the  oaken  bough  ; 

Even  for  one  averted  fate, 
We  that  civic  meed  bestow 

He  saved  all  who  saved  the  state. 

CHORUS. 
Thus,  for  freedom,  fyc. 

Horatlus.   Thou  dost  forgive  me  then,  my 

dearest  boy, 

I  cannot  tell  thee  half  my  ecstacy. 
The  day  which  gave  thee  first,  to  my  glad  hopes 
Was  misery  to  this I'm  mad  with   trans 
port? 

Why  are  ye  silent  there  ?  Again  renew 
Your  songs  of  praise,  and  in  a  louder  strain 
Pour  forth  your  joy,  and  tell  the  listening 

spheres 
That  Rome  is  freed  by  my  Horatius'  hand. 

Pub.   No  more,   my   friends.- You  must 

permit  me,  Sir, 

To  contradict  you  here.     Not  but  my  soul, 
Like  yours,  is  open  to  the  charms  of  praise  : 
There  is  no  joy  beyond  it,  when  the  mind 
Of  him  who  hears  it  can  with  honest  pride 
Confess  it  just,  and  listen  to  its  music. 
But  now  the  toils  I  have  sustain'd  require 
Their  interval  of  rest,  and  every  sense 
Is  deaf  to  pleasure— Let  me  leave  you,  friends  ; 
We're  near  our  home,  and  would  be  private 

now : 

To-morrow  we'll  expect  your  kind  attendance 
To  share  our  joys,  and  waft  our  thanks  to 
Heaven. 

.4s  they  are  going  off,  HORATIA  rushes  in. 

Horatia.  Where  is  this  mighty  chief? 
Horatius.  My  daughter's  voice  ! 
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\  bade  her  come  ;  she  has  forgot  her  sorrows, 
And  is  again  my  child. 

Horatio.  Is  this  the  hero 
That  tramples  nature's  ties,  and  nobly  soars 
Above  the  dictates  of  humanity  ? 
Let  me  observe  him  well. 
Pub.  What  means  my  sister  ? 
Horatia.  Thy  sister  !  I  disclaim  the  impious 

title ; 

Base  and  inhuman !  Give  me  back  my  hus 
band, 

My  life,  my  soul,  my  murder'd  Curiatius  ! 
Pub.  He  perish'd  for  his  country. 
Horatia.  Gracious  gods ! 
Was't  not  enough  that  thou  hadst  murder'd 

him, 

But  thou  must  triumph  in  thy  guilt,  and  wear 
His  bleeding  spoils  ?— Oh,  let  me  tear  them 

from  thee, 

Drink  the  dear  drops   that  issued  from  his 
wounds,  [swells 

More  dear  to  me  than  the  whole  tide  that 
With  impious  pride  a  hostile  brother's  heart. 
Horatius.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  all  illusion  ! 
Was  it  for  this  thou  cam'st? 

Pub.  Horatia,  hear  me, 
ifet  I  am  calm,  and  can  forgive  thy  folly ; 
iVould  I  could  call  it  by  no  harsher  name.. 
3ut  do  not  tempt  me  farther.     Go,  my  sister, 
o  hide  ihee  from  the  world,  nor  let  a  Ro 
man 

inow  with  what  insolence  thou  dar'st  avow 
Thy  infamy,  or  what  is  move,  my  shame, 
How  tamely  I  forgave  it.— Go,  Horatia. 
Horatia.    I    will   not    go. — What,    have    1 

touch'd  thee, then  ? 
And  caust  thou   feel?— Oh,   think  not  thou 

shalt  lose 

Thy  share  of  anguish.  I'll  pursue  thee  still, 
Jrge  thee  all  day  with  thy  unnatural  crimes, 
Tear,  harrow  up  thy  breast;  and  then  at 

night 

'11  be  the  fury  that  shall  haunt  thy  dreams ; 
Wake  thee  with  shrieks,  and  place  before  thy 

sight 
Thy  mangled  friends  in    all   their   pomp  of 

horror. 

Pub.   Away  with  her '.  'tis  womanish  com 
plaining. 

Think'st  thou  such  trifles  can  alarm  the  man 
Whose  noblest  passion  is  his  country's 

love  ? — 

Let  it  be  thine,  and  learn  to  bear  affliction. 
Horatia.  Curse  on  my  country's  love,  the 

trick  ye  teach  us 

To  make  us  slaves  beneath  the  mask  of  virtue  ; 
To  rob  us  of  each  soft  endearing  sense, 
And  violate  the  first  great  law  within  us. 
I  scorn  the  impious  passion. 

Pub.  Have  a  care  ; 
Thou'st  touch'd  a  string  which  may   awake 

my  vengeance. 

Horatia.  [Aside.]  Then  it  shall  do  it. 
Pub.  Oh,  if  thou  dar'st  profane 
That  sacred  tie  which  winds  about  my  heart, 
By  Heaven  1  swear,  by  the  great  gods  who 

rule 

The  fate  of  empires,  'tis  not  this  fond  weak 
ness  [tice, 
Which  hangs  upon  me,  and  retards  myjus- 
Nor  even  thy  sex,  which  shall  protect  thee 
from  me. 

[Clapping  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Horatius.  Drag  her  away — thou'lt  make  me 

curse  thee,  girl 

Indeed  she's  mad.  [To  PUBLIUS. 


Horatia.  Stand  off,  I  am  not  mad 

Nay,  draw  thy  sword ;  I  do  defy  thee,  mur 
derer, 

Barbarian,   Roman ! Mad  !   The  name   of 

Rome 

Makes  madmen  of  you  all ;  my  curses  on  it. 
I  do  detest  its  impious  policy. 
Rise,  rise,  ye  states  (Oh,  that  my  voice  could 
fire  [ness, 

Your  tardy  wrath  !)  confound  its  selfish  great- 
Raze  its  proud  walls,  and  lay  its  towers  in 
ashes ! 

Pub.  I'll  bear  no  more 

[Drawing  his  sword. 

Horatius.  Distraction  ! — Force  her  off 

Horatia.  [Struggling.']    Could  I  but  prove 

the  Helen  to  destroy 

This  cursed  unsocial  state,  I'd  die  with  trans 
port: 

Gaze  on  the  spreading  fires— 'till  the  last  pile 
Sunk  in  the  blaze— then  mingle  with  its  ruins. 
Pub.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  that. 

[Exit  after  her. 
Thus  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

[Without. 

Re-enter  VALERIUS. 

Valerius.    Oh,    horror!   horror!    execrable 

act; 

If  there  be  law  in  Rome  ;  if  there  be  justice, 
By   Rome,    and  all  its  gods,  thou  shalt  not 

'scape.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  PUBLIUS,  followed  by  HORATIA 
wounded. 

Horatia.  Now  thou'st  indeed  been  kind,  and 

I  forgive  you 

The  death  of  Curiatius ;  this  last  blow 
Has  cancell'd  all,  and  thou'rt  again  ray  bro 
ther. 

Horatius.  Heavens  !  what  a  sight ! 
A  daughter  bleeding  by  a  brother's  hand  ! 
My  child  !  my  child ! 
Horatia.  What   means    this  tenderness?  I 

thought  to  see  you 

Inflamed  with  rage  against  a  worthless  wretch 
Who  has  dishonour'd  your  illustrious  race, 
And  stain'd  its  brightest  fame :  in  pity  look 

not 
Thus  kindly  on  me,  for  I  have  injured  you. 

Horatius.  Thou  hast  not,  girl ; 
I  said  'twas  madness,  but  he  would  not  hear 

me. 
Horatia.  Oh,  wrong  him  not;  his  act  was 

noble  justice, 

I  forced  him  to  the  deed ;  for  know,  my  father, 
It  was  not  madness,  but  the  firm  result 
Of  settled  reason,  and  deliberate  thought. 
1    was    resolved    on    death,    and    witness, 

Heaven, 

I'd  not  have  died  by  any  hand  but  his, 
For  the  whole  round  of  fame  his  worth  shall 

j  boast 

Through  future  ages. 
Horatius.  What  hast  thou  said  ?  Wertthou 

so  bent  on  death  ? 
Was  all  thy  rage  dissembled  ? 

Horatia.  Alas,  my  father ! 
All  but  my  love  was  false  ;  what  that  inspired 
I  utter'd  freely. 

But  for  the  rest,  the  curses  which  I  pour  d 
On  heaven-defended  Rome,  were  merely  lures 
To  tempt  his  rage,  and  perfect  my  destruction. 
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[ACT  r. 


Heaven  !  with  what  transport  1  beheld  him 

moved !  [point, 

How  ray  heart  leap'd  to  meet  the   welcome 
Stain'd  with  the  life-blood  of  my  Curiatius, 
Cementing  thus  our  union  even  in  death. 
Pub.  My  sister,  live!    1  charge  thee  live, 

Horatia ! 
Oh,  thou  hast  planted  daggers  here. 

Horatia.  My  brother! 
Can  you  forgive  me  too  !  then  1  am  happy. 
I  dared  not  hope  for  that !  Ye  gentle  ghosts 
That  rove  Elysium,  hear  the  sacred  sound  ! 
My  father  and  my  brother  both  forgive  me  ! 
I  have  again  their  sanction  on  my  Jove. 
Oh,  let  me  hasten  to  those  happier  climes, 
Where,  unmolested,  we  may  share  our  joys, 
Nor  Rome,  nor  Alba,  shall  disturb  us  more. 

[Dies. 
Horatitis.  Tis  gone,  the  prop,  the  comfort  of 

my  age. 

Let  me  reflect ;  this  morn  I  had  three  children, 
No  happier  father  hail'd  the  sun's  uprising  :  - 
Now,  1  have  none,  for,  Publius,  thou  must 

die: 

Blood  calls  for  blood — to  expiate  one  parricide, 
Justice  demands  another— Art  thou  ready  ? 
Pub.    Strike  .'     'tis    the    consummation    of 

my  wishes 
To  die,  and  by  your  hand. 

Horatius.  Oh,  blind  old  man  I 
\Vouldst  thou  lift  up  thy  sacrilegious  hand 
Against  the   chief,   the   god  that  saved  thy 

country?  [soul, 

There's  something  in  that  face  that  awes  my 
Like  a  divinity.     Hence,  thou  vile  weapon, 
Disgrace  my  hand  no  more. 

[A  cry  of  "  Justice,  Justice,"  without. 
What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  VOLSCINIUS 

Vols.   All  Rome,  my'  lord,  has  taken  the 

alarm,  and  crowds 

Of  citizens  enraged,  are  posting  hither, 
To  call  for  justice  on  the  head  of  Publius. 
Horatius.  Ungrateful  men  !  how  dare  they  ? 
Let  them  come. 

Enter  TULLUS,  VALERIUS,  and  CITIZENS. 

Valerius.  See,  fellow-citizens,  see  where  she 

lies, 

The  bleeding  victim. 
^  Tutius.  Stop  unmanner'd  youth ! 
Think'st  thou  we  know  not  wherefore  we  are 

here? 

Seest  thou  yon  dropping  sire  ? 
Horatius.  Permit  them,  Sir. 
Tuilus.  What  would  you,  Romans  ? 
Valerias.  We  are  come,  dread  Sir, 
In  the  behalf  of  murder'd  innocence  ; 

Murder'd  by  him,  the  man 

Horatius.  Whose  conquering  arm 
Has  saved  you   all  from  ruin.     Oh,  shame! 

shame  ! 

Has  Rome  no  gratitude  ?    Do  ye  not  blush 
lo  think  whom  your  insatiate  rage  pursues? 
Down,  down,  and  worship  him. 
1st  Citizen.  Does  he  plead  for  him  ? 
2d  Citizen.  Does  he  forgive  his  daughter's 

death  ? 

Horatius.  He  does, 

And  glories  in  it,  glories  in  the  thought 
That  there's    one  Roman  left  who  daies  be 
grateful : 


If  you  are  wrbng'd,  then  what  am  I  ?    Mustl 
Be  taught  my  duty  by  th'  affected  tears 
Of  strangers  to  my  blood?  Had  Ibeenwiong'd, 
I  know  a  father's  right,  and  had  not  ask'd 
This  ready-talking  Sir  to  bellow  for  me, 
And  mouth  my  wrongs  in  Rome. 

Valerius.  Friends,  countrymen,  regard  not 

what  he  says  ; 

Stop,  stop  your  ears,  nor  hear  a  frantic  father 
Thus  plead  against  his  child. 

Horatius.  He  does  belie  me. 
What  child  have  I  ?  Alas  !  I  have  but  one 
And  him  you  would  tear  from  me. 

All  Citizens.  Hear  him  !  hear  him  ! 

Pub.  No  ;  let  me  speak.  Think'st  thou,  un 
grateful  youth, 

To  hurt  my  quiet  ?    I  am  hurt  beyond 
Thy   power  to  harm  me.    Death's  extremes! 

tortures 

Were  happiness  to  what  I  feel.     Yet  know, 
My  injured  honour  bids  me  live  ;  nay,  more,     ' 
It  bids  me  even  descend  to  plead  for  life. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  words  ?    'Tis  not  to 

him, 

But  you,  my  countrymen,  to  you,  I  speak  ; 
He  loved  the  maid. 

1st  Citizen.  How  !  loved  her  ? 

Pub.  Fondly  loved  her ; 
And,  under  show  of  public  justice,  screens 
A  private  passion,  and  a  mean  revenge. 
Think  you  I  loved  her  not?    High  Heaven's 

my  witness 

How  tenderly  I  loved  her  ;  and  the  pangs 
1  feel  this  moment,  could  you  see  my  heart, 
'Twould  prove  too  plainly  1  am  still  her  brother. 

1st  Citizen.  He  shall  be  saved. 
Valerius  has  misled  us. 

All  Citizens.  Save  him !  save  him  ! 

Tuilus.  If  yet  a  doubt  remains, 
Behold  that  virtuous  father,  who  could  boast 
This  very  morn,  a  numerous  progeny, 
The  dear  supports  of  his  declining  age; 
Then  read  the  sad  reverse  with  pitying  eyes, 
And  tell  your  conscious  hearts  they  fell  for 
you. 

Horatius.  I  am  o'erpaid  by  that,  nor  claim 

I  ought 

On  their  accounts  ;  by  high  Heaven,  I  swear, 
I'd  rather  see  him  added  to  the  heap, 
Than  Rome  enslaved. 

1st  Citizen.  Oh,  excellent  Horatius  ! 

AH  Citizens.  Save  him  !  save  him  ! 

Tulius.   Then  I  pronounce  him  free.    And 

now,  Horatius, 

The  evening  of  thy  stormy  day  at   last 
Shall  close  in  peace.    Here  take  him  to  thy 
breast. 

Horatius.   My  son,  my  conqueror  !  'twas  a 
fatal  stroke,  [brace 

But  shall  not  wound  our  peace.  This  kind  em- 
Shall  spread  a  sweet  oblivion  o'er  our  sorrows  ; 
Or,  if  in  after  times,  though  'tis  not  long 
That  I  shall  trouble  you,   some   sad  remem 
brance, 

Should  steal  a  sigh,  and  peevish  age  forget 
Its  resolution,  only  boldly  say 
Thou  sav'dst  the  state,  and  I'll  intreat  forgive 
ness. 

Learn  hence,  ye  Romans,  on  how  sure  a  base 

The  patriot  builds  his  happiness  ; 

Grief  may  to  grief  in  endless  round  succeed, 

And  nature  suffer  when  our  children  bleed  ; 

But  still  superior  must  that  hero  prove, 

Whose  first,  best  passion,  is  his  country's  love. 
[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 
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Ladies,  by  me  our  courteous  author  sends 
His  compliments  to  all  his  female  friends, 
And  thanks  them  from  his  soul  for  every  bright 
Indulgent  tear  which  they  have  shed  to-night. 
Sorrow  in  virtue's  cause  proclaims  a  mind, 
And  gives  to  beauty  graces  more  refined. 
Oh,  who  could  bear  the  loveliest  form  of  art, 
A  cherub's  face,  without  a  feeling  heart ! 
'Tisthere  alone,  whatever  charms  we  boast, 
'Though  men  may  flatter,  and  though  men  may 

toast, 

Tis  there  alone  they  find  the  joy  sincere, 
The  wife,  the  parent,  and  the  friend  are  there. 
All  else,  the  veriest  rakes  themselves  must 

own, 

Are  but  the  paltry  play-things  of  the  town  ; 
The  painted  clouds,  which,  glittering,  tempt  the 

chace, 

Then  melt  in  air,  and  mock  the  vain  embrace. 
Well  then  ;  the  private  virtues,  'tis  confess'd, 
Are  the  soft  inmates  of  the  female  breast. 


But  then,  they  fill  so  full  that  crowded  space. 
That  the  poor  public  seldom  finds  a  place. 
And  I  suspect  there's  many  a  fair  one  here, 
Who  pour'd  her  sorrows  on  Horatia's  bier  ; 
That  still  retains  so  much  of  flesh  and  blood, 
She'd  fairly  hang  the  brother,  if  she  could. 
Why,  ladies,  to  be  sure,  if  that  be  all, 
At  your  tribunal  he  must  stand  or  fall. 
Whate'er  his  country,  or  his  sire  decreed, 
You  are  his  judges  now,  and  he  must  plead. 
Like  other  culprit  youths  he  wanted  grace; 
But  could  have  no  self-interest  in  the  case. 
Had  she  been  wife,  or  mistress,  or  a  friend, 
It  might  have  answer'd  some  convenient  end : 
But  a  mere  sister,  whom  he  loved — to  take 
Her  life  away, — and  for  his  country's  sake  ! 
Faith,  ladies,  you  may  pardon  him  ;  indeed 
There's  very  little  fear  the  crime  should  spread. 
True  patriots  are  but  rare  among  the  men, 
And  really  might  be  useful  now  and  then. 
Then  do  not  check,  by  your  disapprobation, 
A  spirit  which  might  rule  the  British  nation, 
And  still  might  rule— would  you  but  set  the 
fashion. 
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LOVE   FOR   LOVE: 


A  COMEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  WILLIAM  CONGREVE,  ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

IN  this  brilliant  comedy  there  is  plenty  of  bright  and  sparkling  characters,  rich  as  wit  and  imagination  can  make 
them ;  but  there  is  wanting  one  pure  and  perfect  model  of  simple  nature,  and  that  one,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  is, 
like  Alasnam's  lady,  in  the  "  Arabian  Tales,''  worth  them  all. 

The  poet  has  provided  a  very  splendid  and  voluptuous  entertainment;  but  he  has  invited  too  many  guests  for  his 
iablei  where  they  have  not  elbow-room  enough  for  their  ease,  nor  opportunities  sufficient  for  all  to  take  a  share  in  the 
conversation,  and  respectively  to  display  their  talents.  It  is  not  the  convenientia  cuique  that  Congreve  studies ;  to 
every  scene  in  the  play  we  might  prefix  poeta  loquitur.  He  is  also  a  determined  leveller,  and  distributes  his  favours,  with 
democratic  indifference,  to  the  lacquey  as  liberally  as  to  the  Lord.  He  serves  out  wit,  however,  as  the  purser  serves 
out  grog,  to  every  individual  his  measured  dole,  without  any  regard  to  his  occasions,  or  his  capacity  of  disposing  of  it. 

In  what  company  Mr.  Congreve  lived  whilst  he  was  a  writer  of  comedy,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  we  all  know  how 
ever  with  whom  he  consorted  in  his  idle  days :  but  if  the  ladies  of  fashion  in  his  time  talked  the  language  which  their 
representatives  talk  in  his  comedies,  they  were  intolerably  gross  j  and  if  they  did  not,  he  is  unpardonably  libellous. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


SIR  SAMPSON  LEGEND. 

VALENTINE. 

SCANDAL. 

TATTLE.    ' 

BEN. 

FORESIGHT. 

JEREMY. 

TRAPLAND. 


BUCKRAM. 

ANGELICA. 

MRS.  FORESIGHT. 
MRS.  FRAIL. 
Miss  PRUE. 
NURSE. 
JENNY. 


Steward,  Officers,  Sailors,  and  several  Servants. 
SCENE. — London. 


PROLOGUE. 

The  husbandman  in  vain  renews  his  toil 
To  cultivate  each  year  a  hungry  soil ; 
And  fondly  hopes  for  rich  and  generous  fruit, 
When  what  should  feed  the  tree  devours  the 
root;  [dearth 

Th*  unladen   boughs,    he    sees,  bode  certain 
Lnless  transplanted  to  more  kindly  earth. 
So,  the  poor  husbands  of  the  stage,  -who  (bund 
Their  labours  lost  upon  ungrateful  ground 
This  last  and  only  remedy  have  proved  ; 
And  hope  new  fruit  from  ancient  stocks  re 
moved. 

Well  may  they  hope,  when  you  so  kindly  aid, 
Well  plant  a  soilj.  which  you  so  rich  have 
made. 


As  Nature  gave  the  world  to  man's  first  age, 
So  from  your  bounty  we  receive  this  stage  ; 
The  freedom  man  was  born  to  you've  restored, 
And  to  our  woild  such  plenty  you  afford, 
It  seems  like  Eden,  fruitful  of  its  own  accord. 
But  since  in  Paradise  frail  flesh  gave  way, 
And  when  but  two  were  made,  both  went 

astray  ; 

Forbear  your  wonder,  and  the  fault  forgive, 
If,  in  our  larger  family,  we  grieve 
One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 
We  who  remain  would  gratefully  repay, 
What   our    endeavours    can,  and  bring  this 

day. 

The  first-fruit  offering  of  a  virgin  play : 
We  hope  there's  something  that  may  please 

each  taste, 


SCENE  /.] 
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And  though  of  homely  fare  we  make  the  feast, 

Yet  you  will  find  variety  at  least. 

There's  humour,  which  for  cheerful  friends 

we  got, 

And  for  the  thinking  party  there's  a  plot. 
We've  something  too  to  gratify  ill-nature, 
(If  there  be  any  here)— and  that  is  satire. 
Though  satire  scarce  dares  grin,  'tis  grown  so 

mild, 

Or  only  shows  its  teeth,  as  if  it  smiled. 
As  asses  thistles,  poets  mumble  wit, 
And  dare  not  bite  for  fear  of  being  bit. 
They  hold  their  pens,  as  swords  are  held  by 

fools, 

And  are  afraid  to  use  their  own  edge-tools. 
Since   the    Plain    Dealer's   scenes   of  manly 

rage, 

Not  one  has  dared  to  lash  this  crying  age. 
This  time,  the  poet  owns  the  bold  essay, 
Yet  hopes  there's  no  ill-manners  in  his  play  : 
And  he  declares  by  me,  he  has  design'd 
Affront  to  none,  but  frankly  speaks  his  mind. 
And,  should  th'  ensuing  scenes  not  chance  to 

hit, 

He  offers  but  this  one  excuse — 'twas  writ 
Before  your  late  encouragement  of  wit. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE   I. 

VALENTINE,  in  his  Chamber,  reading;  JEREMY 
waiting.    Several  Books  upon  the  Table. 

Vol.  Jeremy! 

Jer.  Sir. 

VaL  Here,  take  away  !  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and 
digest  what  I  have  read. 

Jer.  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this 
paper  diet. 

[Aside,   and  taking  aicay  the  books. 

VaL  And  d'ye  hear  ?  go  you  to  breakfast— 
There's  a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus, 
that  is  a  feast  for  an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he 
only  write  receipts  ? 

Val.  Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  your 
appetite  ;  learn  to  live  upon  instruction  ;  feast 
your  mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh.  Read,  and 
take  your  nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut 
up  your  mouth,  and  chew  the  cud  of  under 
standing.  So  Epictetus  advises. 

Jer.  O  Lord  I  I  have  heard  much  of  him, 
when  I  waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cam 
bridge.  Pray  what  was  that  Epictetus  ? 

Val.  A  very  rich  man — not  worth  a  groat. 

Jer.  Humph  !  and  so  he  has  made  a  very 
fine  feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten. 

Val.  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably 
understand  this  fine  feeding:  but,  if  you 
please,  I  had  rather  be  at  board-wages."  Does 
your  Epictetus,  or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any 
of  these  poor  rich  rogues,  teach  you  how  to 
pay  your  debts  without  money?  Will  they 
shut'up  the  mouths  of  your  creditors?  Will 
Plato  be  bail  for  you  ?  or  Diogenes,  because 
he  understands  confinement,  and  lived  in  a 
tuh,  go  to  prison  for  you  ?  'Slife,  Sir,  what  do 
you  mean,  to  mew  yourself  up  herewith  three 
or  four  musty  books,  in  commendation  of  starv 
ing,  and  poverty. 

Val.  Why,   sirrah,   I  have  no   money,   you 


know  it ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all 
that  have  :  and  in  that  I  but  follow  the  ex 
amples  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  in  all 
ages — these  poets  and  philosophers,  whom  you 
hate,  for  just  such  another  reason  ;  because 
they  abound  in  sense,  and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jer-  Ay,  Sir,  I  am  a  fool,  and  I  know  it : 
and  yet,  Heaven  help  me,  I'm  poor  enough  to 
be  a  wit.— But  I  was  always  a  fool,  when  I 
told  you  what  your  expenses  would  bring  you 
to;  your  coaches,  your  liveries,  your  treats, 
and  your  balls ;  your  being  in  love  with  a 
lady  that  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  you  in 
your  prosperity,  and  keeping  company  with 
wits,  that  cared  for  nothing  but  your  pros 
perity,  and  now  you  are  poor,  hate  you  as 
much  as  they  do  one  another. 

Vai.  Well !  and  now  I  am  poor,  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  them  all ;  I'll 
pursue  Angelica  with  more  love  than  ever, 
and  appear  more  notoriously  her  admirer  in 
this  restraint,  than  when  I  openly  rivalled  the 
rich  fops  that  made  court  to  her.  So  shall  my 
poverty  be  a  mortification  to  her  pride,  and 
perhaps  make  her  compassionate  the  love, 
which  has  principally  reduced  my  fortune. 
And  for  the  wits,  I'm  sure  I  am  in  a  condition 
to  be  even  with  them. 

Jer.  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  with 
theirs,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

VaL  I'll  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
hands. 

Jer.  Now  Heaven  of  mercy  continue  the  tax 
upon  paper! — You  don't  mean  to  write? 

VaL  Yes,  I  do ;  I'll  write  a  play. 

Jer.  Hem  ! — Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a 
small  certificate  of  three  lines— only  to  certify 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  That  the  bearer 
hereof,  Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  has  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  truly  and  faithfully 
served  Valentine  Legend,  Esquire  ;  and  that 
he  is  not  now  turned  away  for  any  misde 
meanour,  but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his 
master  from  any  future  authority  over 
him 

VaL  No,  sirrah ;  yon  shall  live  with  me 
still. 

Jer.  Sir,  it's  impossible 1  may  die  with 

you,  starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your 
works  :  but  to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life 
of  a  play.  I  no  more  expect  it,  than  to  be 
canonized  for  a  Muse  after  my  decease. 

VaL  You  are  witty,  you  rogue ;  I  shall 
want  your  help — I'll  have  you  learn  to  make 
couplets,  to  tag  the  ends  of  acts7  D'ye  hear  ? 
get  the  maids  to  crambo  in  an  evening,  and 
learn  the  knack  of  rhyming  ;  you  may  arrive 
at  the  height  of  a  song  sent  by  an  unknown 
hand,  or  a  chocolate-house  lampoon. 

Jer.  But,  Sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour?  Why  Sir  Sampson  will  be 
irreconcileable.  If  your  younger  brother 
should  come  from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon 
you  again.  You're  undone,  Sir ;  you're 
ruined:  you  wont  have  a  friend  left,  if  you 
turn  poe't— Ah,  confound  that  Will's  coffee 
house,  it  has  ruined  more  young  men  than  the 
Royal  Oak  lottery  ?— Nothing  thrives  that  be 
longs  to  it.  The  man  of  the  house  would 
have  been  an  alderman  by  this  time  with  half 
the  trade,  if  he  had  set  up  in  the  city.— For 
my  part,l  never  sit  at  the  door,  that  I  don't  get 
double  the  stomach  that  I  do  at  a  horse-race. 
The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  it 
for  a  whetter  ;  yet  I  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit 
of  famine  appears  to  me— sometimes  like  a 
decayed  porter,  worn  out  v«  ith  pimping,  and 
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carrying  billet-doux  and  songs;  not  like  other 
porters  for  hire,  but  for  the  jest's  sake.-Now 
like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to  half  his 
proportion,  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick,  to 
visit  some  great  fortune  ;  and  his  fare  to  be 
paid  him  like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the 
day  of  marriage,  or  the  day  of  death. 

Val.  Very  well,  Sir  ;  can  you  proceed  ? 
•  Jer.  Sometimes  like  a  bilked  bookseller 
with  a  meagre  terrified  countenance,  mat 
looks  as  if  he*had  written  for  birnse  f,  or  were 
resolved  to  turn  author,  and  bring  the  rest  of 
his  brethren  into  the  same  condition.  And 
lastly,  in  the  form  of  a  worn-out  punk,  with 
verses,  in  her  hand,  which  her  vanity  had  pre 
ferred  to  settlements,  without  a  whole  tatter  to 
her  tail,  but  as  rapged  as  one  of  the  Muses;  or 
as  if  she  was  carrying  her  linen  to  the  paper- 
mill,  to  he  converted  into  lolio  books  of  warn 
ing  to  all  young  maids,  not  to  prefer  poetry 
to  good  sense  ;  or  lying  in  the  arms  of  a  needy 
wit,  before  the  embraces  of  a  wealthy  fool. 

Enter  SCANDAL. 

Scand.  What  Jeremy  holding  forth  ? 

Val.  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could 
muster  up)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Scand.  Ay?  Why  then  I'm  afraid  Jeremy 
has  wit :  for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  con 
triving  its  own  ruin. 

Jer.  Why  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master, 
Sir,  Mr.  Scandal,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  try 
if  you  can  dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scand.  Poet !  He  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and 
rather  depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head, 
than  the  lining !  Why,  has  not  your  poverty 
made  you  enemies  enough?  must  you  show 
your  wit  to  get  more  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  more  indeed  :  for  who  cares  for  any 
body  that  has  more  wit  than  himself? 

Scand.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't 
you  see  how  worthless  great  men  and  dull 
rich  rogues  avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  for- 
like  a 


writ  of  inquiry 
and  seems  corn- 


tune?  Why,  he  looks 

into  their  titles  and  estates. 

missioned  by  Heaven  to  seize  the  better  half. 

Val.  Therefore  1  would  rail  in  my  writings, 
and  be  revenged. 

Scand.  Rail !  at  whom !  the  whole  world  ? 
Impotent  and  vain  !  Who  would  die  a  mar 
tyr  to  sense  in  a  country  where  the  religion  is 
folly  ?  You  may  stand  at  bay  for  a  while  ;  but, 
when  the  full  cry  is  against  you,  you  sha'n't 
have  fair  play  for  your  life.  If  you  can't  be 
fairly  run  down  by  the  hounds,  you  will  be 
treacherously  shot  by  the  huntsmen.  No,  turn 
pimp, flatterer,  quack,  lawyer, parson,be  chap- 
,  lain  to  an  atheist,  or  stallion  to  an  old  woman, 
any  thing  but  poet.  A  modern  poet  is  worse, 
more  servile,  timorous,  and  fawning,  than  any 
I  have  named  :  without  you  could  retrieve  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  name,  recall  the  stage 
of  Athens,  and  be  allowed  the  force  of  an 
open,  honest  satire. 

Val.  You  are  as  inveterate  against  poets,  as 
if  your  character  had  been  exposed  upon  the 
stage. — Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon  the 
trade. — [One  Knocks.']  Jeremy,  see  who's 
there.  [JER.  goes  to  the  door.] — But  tell  me 
what  you  would  have  me  do. — What  do  the 
world  say  of  me,  and  my  forced  confinement? 

Scand.  the  world  behaves  itself,  at  it  uses 
to  do  on  such  occasions.  Some  pity  you,  and 
condemn  your  father  :  others  excuse  him,  and 
i  blame  you.  Only  the  ladies  are  merciful,  and 
wish  you  well :  since  love  and  pleasureable 
expense  have  been  your  greatest  faults. 


JEREMY  returns. 


Val.  How  now  ? 
Jer.  Nothing  new,  Sir. 


I  have  despatched 


some  half  a  dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexteri 
ty  as  a  hungry  judge  does  causes  at  dinner 
time. 

Val.  What  answers  have  you  given  them  ? 

Scand.  Patience,  I  suppose — the  old  receipt ! 

Jer.  No,  faith,  Sir :  1  have  put  them  oft'  so 
long  with  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other 
fair  words,  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  them  in 
plain  downright  English 

Val.  What? 

Jer.  That  they  should  be  paid. 

Val.  When  ? 

Jer.  To-morrow. 

Val.  And  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  keep 
your  word  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it  ?  Not  at  all :  it  has  been  so  very 
much  stretched,  that  I  reckon  it  will  break  by 
to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at  the 
matter  I— -[Knocking.]  Again!  Sir,  if  you  don't 
like  my  negotiation,  will  you  be  pleased  to 
answer  them  yourself? 

Va(.  See  who  they  are.  [Exit  JEREMY.]  By 
this,  Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be 
great.  Secretaries  of  state,  presidents  of  the 
council,  and  generals  of  an  army,  lead  just 
such  a  life  as  I  do  ;  have  just  such  crowds  of 
visitants  in  a  morning,  all  soliciting  of  past 
promises  ;  which  are  but  a  civiler  sort  of  duns, 
that  lay  claim  to  voluntary  debts. 

Scand.  And  you,  like  a  truly  great  man, 
having  engaged  their  attendance,  and  pro 
mised  more  than  you  intended  to  perform, 
are  more  perplexed  to  find  evasions,  than  you 
would  be  with  the  honest  means  of  keeping 
your  word,  and  gratifying  your  creditors. 

Val.  Scandal,  learn  to  spare  your  friends, 
and  do  not  provoke  your  enemies.  This  liber 
ty  of  your  tongue  will  one  day  bring  confine 
ment  on  your  body. 


Enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  O,  Sir,  there's  Trapland  the  scrivener, 
with  two  suspicious  fellows  like  lawful  pads, 
that  would  knock  a  man  down  with  pocket 
tipstaves  ! — And  there's  your  father's  steward  ! 
and  the  nurse,  with  one  of  your  children,  from 
Twit'nam. 

Val.  Plague  on  her  !  could  she  find  no  other 
time  to  fling  my  sins  in  my  face?  Here  !  give 
her  this  [Gives  money.]  and  bid  her  trouble  me 
no  more ;  a  thoughtless,  two-handed  whore  ! 
She  knows  my  condition  well  enough,  and 
might  have  overlaid  the  child  a  fortnight  ago, 
if  she  had  any  forecast  in  her. 

Scand.  What,  is  it  bouncing  Margery,  with 
my  godson  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  Sir. 

Scand.  My  blessing  to  the  boy,  with  this 
token  [Gives  money.]  of  my  love.  And,  d'ye 
hear,  bid  Margery  put  more  flocks  in  her  bed, 
shift  twice  a  week,  and  not  work  so  hard, 
that  she  may  not  smell  so  intolerably.— I  shall 
take  the  air  shortly. 

Val.  Scandal,  don't  spoil  my  boy's  milk. — 
Bid  Trapland  come  in, — If  I  can  give  that 
Cerberus  a  sop,  I  shall  be  at  rest  for  one  day. 

••  [JEREMY  goes  out,  and  brings  in  TRAPI.AND. 

Val.  O  Mr.  Trapland  ?  my  old  friend !  wel 
come — Jeremy,  a  chair  quickly:  a  botHe  of 
sack  and  a  toast — fly — a  chair  first. 

Trap.  A  good  morning  to  yon,  Mr.  Valen 
tine  ;  and  to  }<>"  Mr.  Scandal. 
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Scand.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning, 
if  you  don't  spoil  it. 

Vol.  Come,  sit  you  down  ;  you  know  his 
way. 

Trap.  [Sits.]  There  is  a  debt,  Mr.  Valen 
tine  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  pretty  long 
standing— 

Val.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a 
thirsty  palate — Sirrah,  the  sack. 

Trap.  And  1  desire  to  know  what  course 
you  have  taken  for  the  payment. 

Val.  Faith,  1  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you — 
my  service  to  you!  fill,  fill,  to  honest  Mr.  Trap- 
land— fuller  ! 

Trap.  Hold,  sweetheart— this  is  not  our 
business. — My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal. — 
[Drinks.]—  I  have  forborn  as  long — 

VaL  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'M  talk— Fill, 
Jeremy. 

Trap.  No  more,  in  truth— I  have  forborn,  I 
say— 

Val.  Sirrah,  fill  when  I  bid  you. — And  how 
does  your  handsome  daughter? — A  good  hus 
band  to  her.  {Drinks. 

Trap.  Thank  you — I  have  been  out  of  this 
money — 

Val.  Drink  first.  Scandal,  why  do  you  not 
drink?  [They  drink. 

Trap,  And,  in  short  I  can  be  put  off  uo 
longer. 

Vat.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
supply  :  it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  neces 
sity.  But  you  delight  in  doing  good.  Scan 
dal,  drink  to  me  my  friend  Trapland's  health. 
An  honester  man  lives  not,  nor  one  more  ready 
to  serve  his  frit-nd  in  distress  ;  which  I  say  to 
his  face.  Come,  fill  each  man  his  glass. 

Scand.  What?  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a 
whore-master,  and  loves  a  wench  still.  You 
never  knew  a  libertine  that  was  not  an  honest 
fellow. 

Trap.    Py,  Mr.  Scandal,  you  never  knew — 

Scand.  What  don't  I  know?  I  know  the 
buxom  black  widow  in  the  Poultry— Eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  jointure,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  money.  A  hah  !  old  Trap  ! 

Val.  Say  you  so  ?  Come,  we'll  remember 
the  widow :  I  know  whereabouts  you  are ; 
come,  to  her. 

Trap.  No  more  indeed. 

Val.  What!  the  widow's  health?— Give  it 
him— off  with  it.  [They  drink  ]— A  lovely  girl, 
i'faith,  black  sparkling  eyes,  soft,  pouting  ruby 
lips  !  Better  sealing  there,  than  a  bond  for  a 
million,  ha! 

Trap.  No,  no,  there's  no  such  thing;  we'd 
better  mind  our  business— You're  a  wag  ! 

Val.  No,  faith,  we'll  mind  the  widow's  busi 
ness  :  fill  again. — Pretty  round  heaving  breasts, 
a  Barbary  shape,  and  a  jut  with  her  bum, 
would  stir  an  anchorite  ;  and  the  prettiest  foot! 
Oh,  if  a  man  could  but  fasten  his  eyes  on  her 
feet  as  they  steal  in  and  out,  and  play  at  bo- 
peep  under  her  petticoats— ha  !  Mr.  Trapland. 

Trap.  Verily,  give  me  a  glass — you're  a  wag 
— and  here's  to  the  widow.  [Drinks. 

Scand.  He  begins  to  chuckle— ply  him  close, 
or  he/11  relapse  into  a  dun. 

Enter  OFFICER. 

Offi.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. — Mr.  Trap- 
land,  if  we  must  do  our  office,  tell  us. — We 
have  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall- 
mall  and  Covent-Garden  ;  and  if  we  don't 
make  haste,  the  chairmen  will  be  abroad,  and 


block  up  the  chocolate-houses  ;  and  then  our 
labour's  lost. 

Trap.  That's  true.  Mr.  Valentine,  1  love 
mirth  ;  but  business  must  be  done ;  are  you 
ready  to 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father's  steward  says,  he 
comes  to  make  proposals  concerning  your 
debts. 

Val.  Bid  him  come  in  :  Mr.  Trapland,  send 
away  your  officer  ;  you  shall  have  an  answer 
presently. 

Trap.  Mr.  Snap,  stay  within  call. 

[Exit  OFFICER. 

Enter  Steward,  who  whispers  VALENTINE. 

Scand.  Here's  a  dog  now,  a  traitor  in  his 
wine  !  Sirrah,  refund  the  sack  :  Jeremy,  fetch 
him  some  warm  water ;  or  I'll  rip  up  his 
stomach,  and  go  the  shortest  way  to  his  con 
science. 

Trap.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil.  1  did 
not  value  your  sack  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  it 
again,  when  I  have  drunk  it. 

Scand.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it? 

Val.  You  need  say  no  more.  I  understand 
the  conditions ;  they  are  very  hard,  but  my 
necessity  is  pressing  :  1  agree  to  them.  Take 
Mr.  Trapland  with  you,  and  let  him  draw  the 
writing — Mr.  Trapland,  you  know  this  man  ; 
he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap.  Sincerely,  I  am  loath  to  be  thus  press 
ing;  but  my  necessity — - 

Val.  No  apology,  Mr.  Scrivener  ;  you  shall 
be  paid. 

Trap.    I  hope  you  forgive  me,  my  business 

requires ._ 

[Exeunt  TRAPLAND,  Steward,  and  JEREMY. 

Scand.  He  begs  pardon  like  a  hangman  at 
an  execution. 

Val.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scand.  I  am  surprised  !  does  your  father  re 
lent? 

Val.  No  ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  condi 
tions  in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a  booby 
brother  of  mine,  that  was  sent  to  sea  three 
years  ago  ?  This  brother,  my  father  hears,  is 
landed ;  whereupon  he  very  affectionately 
sends  me  word,  "'  If  I  will  make  a  deed  of 
conveyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate  after  his 
death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  immedi 
ately  furnish  me  with  four  thousand  pounds  to 
pay  my  debts,  and  make  my  fortune."  This 
was  once  proposed  before,  and  I  refused  it  ; 
but  the  present  impatience  of  my  creditors  for 
their  money,  and  my  own  impatience  of  con 
finement,  and  absence  from  Angelica,  force  me 
to  consent. 

Scand.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of 
your  love  to  Angelica !  and  I  think  she  has 
never  given  you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

Val.  You  know  her  temper  ;  she  never  gave 
me  any  great  reason  either  to  hope  or  des 
pair. 

Scand.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they 
seldom  think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely 
give  us  any  liglit  to  guess  at  what  they  mean  : 
but  you  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  a 
woman  of  this  age,  who  has  had  an  indiffer 
ence  for  you  in  your  prosperity,  will  fall  in 
love  with  your  ill-fortuue.  Besides,  Angelica 
has  a  great  fortune  of  her  own  ;  and  great  for 
tunes  either  expect  another  great  fortune,  or  a 
fool. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  More  misfortunes,  Sir. 
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VaL  What,  another  dun? 

Jer.  No,  Sir ;  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

1  VaL  Well,  I  cannot  help  it — you  must  bring 
him  up  ;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad. 

[Exit  JER. 

Scand.  Plague  on  him  !  I'll  be  gone. 

VaL  No,  pr'ythee  stay:  Tattle  and  you 
should  never  be  asunder ;  you  are  light  and 
shadow,  and  show  one  another.  He  is  per 
fectly  thy  reverse  both  in  humour  and  under 
standing  ;  and  as  you  set  up  for  defamation, 
he  is  a  mender  of  reputations. 

Scand.  A  mender  of  reputations  !  ay,  just 
as  he  is  a  keeper  of  secrets,  another  virtue 
that  he  sets  up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For 
the  rogue  will  speak  aloud  in  the  posture  of  a 
whisper;  and  deny  a  woman's  name,  while  he 
gives  you  the  marks  of  her  person.  He  will 
forswear  receiving  a  letter  from  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  you  her  hand  in  the  super 
scription  :  and  yet,  perhaps,  he  has  counter 
feited  her  hand,  and  sworn  to  a  truth,  but  he 
hopes  not  to  be  believed  ;  and  refuses  the  re 
putation  of  a  lady's  favour,  as  a  doctor  says  no 
to  a  bishopric,  only  that  it  may  be  granted 
him.  In  short,  he  is  a  public  professor  of  secre 
cy,  and  makes  proclamation  that  he  holds  pri 
vate  intelligence. — He  is  here. 

Enter  TATTLE. 

Tat.  Valentine,  good  morrow  !  Scandal,  I 
am  yours — that  is,  when  you  speak  well  of 
me. 

Scand.  That  is,  when  I  am  yours  ;  for  while 
I  am  my  own,  or  any  body's  else,  that  will 
never  happen. 

Tat.  How  inhuman ! 

VaL  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much 
concerned  at  any  thing  he  says :  for  to  con 
verse  with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Load- 
urn  ;  you  must  lose  a  good  name  to  him,  before 
you  can  win  it  for  yourself. 

Tat,  But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how 
unfortunate  for  him,  that  the  world  shall 
think  the  better  of  any  person  for  his  calum 
niation  !  1  thank  Heaven  it  has  always  been  a 
part  of  my  character  to  treat  the  reputations  of 
others  very  tenderly  indeed. 

Scand.  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you 
have  to  deal  with  are  to  be  treated  tenderly 
indeed. 

Tat.  Nay,  why  rotten  ?  why  should  you  say 
rotten,  when  you  know  not  the  persons  of 
whom  you  speak  ?  How  cruel  that  is  ! 

Scand.  Not  know  them?  Why,  thou  never 
hadst  to  do  with  any  one  that  did  not  stink  to 
all  the  town. 

Tat.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  nay,  now  you  make  a  jest 

it,  indeed,  tor  there  is  nothing  more  known 


ol  it 


,  ,  ore    nown 

than  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  of  that  na 
e.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  Valentine 


ture  oi  me.  ,  nne 

1  never  exposed  a  woman,  since  1  knew  what 
woman  was. 

VaL  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with  se 
veral  ? 

Tat.  To  be  free  with  you,  I  have  —  I  don't 
care  if  I  own  that—  nay  more  (I'm  going  to  say 
a  bold  word  now,)  I  never  could  meddle  with 
a  woman  that  had  to  do  with  any  body  else. 

Scand.  How  ! 

VaL  Nay,  faith,  I'm  apt  to  believe  him— 
except  her  husband,  Tattle. 

Tat.    Oh,  that  -  - 

Scand.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  com 
moner,  BIrs.  Drab  ? 


Tat.  Pooh,  I  know  Madam  Drab  has 
bragged  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  tjiis 
and  that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  1  know  not 
what — but  upon  my  reputation,  she  did  me 
wrong — well,  well,  that  was  malice — but  I 
know  the  bottom  of  it.  She  was  bribed  to  that 
by  one  we  all  know— a  man  too— only  to  bring 
me  into  disgrace  with  a  certain  woman  of 
quality — 

Scand.  Whom  we  all  know. 

Tat.  No  matter  for  that — Yes,  yes,  every 
body  knows — no  doubt  on't,  every  body  knows 
my  secrets  !— But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of 
my  innocence  ;  for  1  told  her — Madam,  says  I, 
there  are  some  persons  who  make  it  their  busi 
ness  to  tell  stones,  and  say  this  and  that  of 
one  and  the  other;  and,  says  I,  if  your 
grace 

Scand.  Grace  ! 

Tat.  O  Lord,  what  have  I  said  ?— My  un 
lucky  tongue  ? 

VaL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Scand.  Why,  Tattle,  thon  hast  more  impu 
dence  than  one  can  in  reason  expect :  I  shall 
have  an  esteem  for  thee — well,  and,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
well,  go  on,  and  what  did  you  say  to  her 
grace  ? 

VaL  I  confess  this  is  something  extraor 
dinary. 

Tat.  Not  a  word  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  ;  an 
errant  lapsus  lingua;  ! — Come  let  us  talk  of 
something  else. 

VaL  Well,  but  how  did  you  acquit  your 
self? 

Tat.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  at  all,  I  only  ral 
lied  with  you. — A  woman  of  ordinary  rank 
was  a  little  jealous  of  me,  and  I  told  her  some 
thing  or  other — faith,  I  know  not  what. — Come, 
let's  talk  of  something  else.  [Hums  a  song. 

Scand.  Hang  him,  let  him  alone  ;  he  has  a 
mind  we  should  inquire. 

Tat.  Valentine,  I  supped  last  night  with 
your  mistress,  and  her  uncle,  old  Foresight:  I 
think  your  father  lies  at  Foresight's. 

VaL  Yes. 

Tat.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  wo 
man. — And  so  is  Mrs.  Foresight,  and  her  sis 
ter,  Mrs.  Frail. 

Scand.  Yes,  Mrs.  Frail  is  a  very  fine  wo 
man  ;  we  all  know  her. 

Tat.  Oh,  that  is  not  fair. 

Scand.  What? 

Tat.  To  tell. 

Scand.  To  tell  what?  Why,  what  do  you 
know  of  Mrs.  Frail? 

Tat.  Who,  I  ?  Upon  honour  I  don't  know 
wheiher  she  be  a  man  or  woman,  but  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  chin,  and  roundness  of  her 
hips. 

Scand.  No! 

Tat.  No. 

Scand.  She  says  otherwise. 

Tat.  Impossible  !  , 

Scand.  Yes,  faith.    Ask  Valentine  else. 

Tat.  Why  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
believe  a  woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secre 
cy,  that  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
herself. 

Scand.  No  doubt  on  it.  Well,  but  has  she 
done  you  wrong,  or  no?  You  have  had  her? 
ha? 

Tat.  Though  1  have  more  honour  than  to 
tell  first,  I  have  more  manners  than  to  contra 
dict  what  a  lady  has  declared. 

Scand.  Well,  you  own  it? 

Tat.  I  am  strangely  surprised  !  Yes,  yes, 
I  cannot  deny  it,  it  she  taxes  me  with  it. 
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LOVE   FOU    LOVE. 


Scand.  She'll  be  here  by  and  by  ;  she  sees 
Valentine  every  morning. 

Tat.  How  ! 

Vol.  She  does  me  the  favour — I  mean,  of  a 
visit  sometimes.  I  did,  not  think  she  had 
granted  more  to  any  body. 

Scand.  Nor  I,  faith.  But  Tattle  does  not 
use  to  belie  a  lady  ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  char 
acter.— How  one  may  be  deceived  in  a  wo 
man,  Valentine. 

Tat.    Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ! 

Scand.  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 

Tat.    O  barbarous  !    Why  did  you  not  tell 


Scand.  No,  you  told  us. 

at.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine  ? 
•  Vol.  What  did  I  say?     I  hope  you  wont 
bring  me  to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never 
asked  me  the  question  ! 

Tat  .  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhu 
man  proceeding.  — 

Val.  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus 
long,  and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy 
as  this  was  ;  the  ladies  have  a  fine  time  whose 
reputations  are  in  your  keeping. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you 
are  stirring. 

Val.  Show  her  up  when  she  comes. 


Tat.  I'll  be  gone. 

Val.  You'll  meet  her.  ' 

Tat.  Is  there  not  a  back  way  ? 

Val.  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion 
than  to  give"  Scandal  such  an  advantage  :  why, 
your  running  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can 
tell  her. 

Tat.  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  so  ungener- 
as  —  O,  I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy 
for  ever.  —  I  shall  never  be  received  but  upon 
public  days  ;  and  my  visits  will  never  be  ad 
mitted  beyond  a  drawing-room  ;  I  shall  never 
see  a  bed-chamber  again,  never  be  locked  in  a 
closet,  nor  run  behind  a  screen,  or  under  a 
table  ;  never  be  distinguished  among  the  wait 
ing  women  by  the  name  of  trusty  Mr.  Tattle 
more.  —  —You  will  not  be  so  cruel  ? 

Val.  Scandal,  have  pity  on  hrra  ;  he'll  yield 
to  any  conditions. 

Tat.  Any,  any  terms. 

Scand.  Corne,  then,  sacrifice  half  a  dozen 
women  of  good  reputation  to  me  presently.  — 
Come,  where  are  you  familiar?  —  And  see  that 
they  are  women  of  quality  too,  the  first  qua 
lity. 

Tat.  'Tis  very  hard.  --  Won't  a  baronet's 
lady  pass  ? 

Scand.  No,  nothing  under  a  right  honoura 
ble. 

Tat.  O,  inhuman  !  You  don't  expect  their 
names  ? 

Scand.  No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 

Tat.  Alas,  that  is  the  same  thing.  Pray, 
spare  me  their  titles  ;  I'll  describe  their  per 
sons. 

Scand.  Well,  begin  then.  But  take  notice. 
if  you  are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know 
the  person  by  your  picture  of  her,  you  must  be 
condemned,  like  other  bad  painters,  to  write 
the  name  at  the  bottom. 

Tat.  Well,  first  then  - 

Enter  MRS.  FRAIL. 
O  unfortunate  !    she's  come  already.     Will 
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time  ?— I'll 


you  have    patience   till    another 
double  the  number. 

Scand.  Well,  on  that  condition — Take  heed 
you  don't  fail  me. 

Mrs.  F.  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation,  by 
coming  to  see  fellows  in  a  morning!  Scandal, 
you  devil,  are  you  here  too  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Tattle, 
every  thing  is  safe  with  you,  we  know. 

Scand.  Tattle! 

Tat.    Mum O,  Madam,  you  do  me  too 

much  honour. 

Val.  Well,  Lady  Galloper,  how  does  An 
gelica  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Angelica  ? — Manners  ! 

Val.  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Mrs.  F.  No,  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with 
his  mistress  to  be  particular — but  otherwise'  I 
think  his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his 
manners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners. 

Mrs.  F.  Then  let  him  marry  and  reform. 

Val.  Marriage  indeed  may  qualify  the  fury 
of  his  passion ;  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a 
man's  manners. 

Mrs.  F.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the 
world :  there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil,  but 
a  husband  :  for  in  a  little  time  lie  grows  only 
rude  to  his  wife  ;  and  that  is  the  highest  good 
breeding,  for  it  begets  his  civility  toother  peo 
ple.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  news  ;  but,  1  suppose, 
you  heard  your  brother  Benjamin  is  landed. 
And  my  brother  Foresight's  daughter  is  come 
out  of  the  country — I  assure  you,  there's  a 
match  talked  of  by  the  old  people.— Well,  if 
he  be  but  as  great  a  sea  beast,  as  she  is  a  land 
monster,  we  shall  have  a  most  amphibious 
breed— the  progeny  will  be  all  otters  :  he  has 
been  bred  at  sea,  and  she  has  never  been  out 
of  the  country. 

Val.  Plague  take  them  !  their  conjunction 
bodes  me  no  good,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  F.  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my 
brother  Foresight  has  cast  both  theiy  nativi 
ties,  and  prognosticates  an  admiral  and  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  peace  to-be  the  issue 
male  of  their  two  bodies.  Tis  the  most  super 
stitious  old  fool.  He  would  have  persuaded 
me,  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day,  and  would 
not  let  me  come  abroad :  but  I  invented  a 
dream,  and  sent  him  to  Artemidorus  for  inter 
pretation,  and  so  stole  out  to  see  you.  Well, 
and  what  will  you  give  me  now?  Come,  I 
must  have  something. 

Val.  Step  into  the  next  room — and  I'll  give 
you  something. 

Scand.  Ay,  we'll  all  give  you  something. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 

Val.  Mine's  a  secret.  . 

Mrs.  F.  I  thought  you  would  give  me  some 
thing  that  would  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  keep. 

Val.  And  Scandal  shall  give  you  a  good 
name. 

Mrs.  F.  That's  more  than  he  has  for  himself. 
And -what  will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Tattle  ? 

Tat.  I  ?    My  soul.  Madam. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  no,  I  thank  you,  I  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  Well ;  but  I'll 
come  and  see  you  one  of  these  mornings :  I 
hear,  you  have  a  great  many  pictures. 

Tat.  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection,  at 
your  service  ;  some  originals. 

Scand.  Hang  him,  he  has  nothing  but  the 
Seasons  and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies; 
and  the  Five  Senses,  as  ill  represented  as  they 
are  in  himself ;  and  he  himself  is  the  only  ori 
ginal  you  will  see  there. 
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ACT  II. 


Mrs.  F.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  o 
beauties. 

Scand.  Yes,  all  that  have  done  him  favours 
if  you  will  believe  him. 
Mrs.  F.  Ay,  let  tne  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 
Tat.  Oh,  Madam,  those  are  sacred  to  lovi 
and  contemplation.     No  man  but  the   painte 
and  myself  was  ever  blessed  with  the  sight. 
Mrs.  F.  Well,  but  a  woman— 
Tat.  Nor  wonuia,  till  she  consented  to  have 
her  picture  there  too — for  then  she  is  obligee 
to  keep  the  secret. 

Scand.  No,  no !  come  to  me  if  you'd  see  pic 
tures. 

Mrs.  F.  You  ! 
Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  can  show  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the 
fife,  and  as  like  as  at  Kneller's. 

Mrs.  F.  O  lying  creature  !  Valentine,  does 
not  he  lie? — I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 

Val.  No,  indeed  he  speaks  truth  now ;  for, 
as  Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  that  have  granted 
him  favours,  he  has  the  pictures  of  all  that 
have  refused  him — if  satires,  descriptions, 
characters,  and  lampoons,  are  pictures. 

Scand.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and 
white — and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their 
true  colours,  both  men  and  women.  I  can 
show  you  pride,  folly,  affectation,  wantonness, 
inconstancy,  covetousness,  dissimulation, 
malice,  and  ignorance,  all  in  one  piece.  Then 
J  can  show  you  lying,  foppery,  vanity,  cowar 
dice,  braggery,  lechery,  impotence,  and 
ugliness,  in  another  piece;  and  yet  one  of 
these  is  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  t'other  a  pro 
fessed  beau.  I  have  paintings  too,  some 
pleasant  enough. 
Mrs.  F.  Come,  let's  hear  them. 
Scand.  Why,  I  have  a  beau  in  a  bagnio, 
cupping  for  a  complexion,  and  sweating  for  a 
shape. 

Mrs.  F.  So ! 

Scand.  Then  I  have  a.  lady  burning  brandy 
in  a  cellar  with  a  hackney-coachman. 

Mrs.  F.  O  devil !  Well  but  that  story  is  not 
true. 

Scand.  I  have  some  hieroglyphics  too.     I 
have  a  lawyer  with  a  hundred  hands,  two 
heads,  and  but  one  face  ;  a  divine,  with  two 
faces  and  one  head;  and  I  have  a  soldier, 
with  his  brains  in  his  belly,  and  his  heart 
where  his  head  should  be. 
Mrs.  F.  And  no  head. 
Scand.  No  head. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  this  is  all  invention.  Have 
you  not  a  poet. 

Scand.  Yes,  1  have  a  poet,  weighing  words, 
and  selling  praise  for  praise;  and  a  critic 
picking  his  pocket.  1  have  another  large 
piece  too,  representing  a  school,  where  there 
are.  huge  proportioned  critics,  with  long  wigs 
laced  coats,  Steinkirk  cravats,  and  terrible' 
faces ;  with  catcalls  in  their  kands,  and  horn 
books  about  their  necks.  I  have  many  more 
of  this  kind,  very  well  painted,  as  you  shall 
see. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  I'll  come,  if  it  be  but  to  dis 
prove  you. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Jer»  Sir,  here's  the  steward  again  from  vour 
father. 

Vat.  I'll  come  to  him. Will  you  give  me 

leave  ?  I'll  wait  on  you  again  presently. 

Mrs.  F.  No,  I'll  be  gone.  Come,  who  squires 


our 
ove, 


me  to  the  Exchange  ?  I  must  call  on  my  sister 
Foresight  there. 

Scand.  I  will :  I  have  a  mind  to  your 
sister. 

Mrs.  F.  Civil ! 

Tat.  I  will :  because  I  have  a  tendre  fur 
your  ladyship. 

Mrs.  F.  That's  somewhat  the  better  reason, 
to  my  opinion. 

Scand.  Well,  if  Tattle  entertains  you,  1 
have  the  better  opportunity  to  engage  your 
sister. 

Val.  Tell  Angelica  I  am  about  making  hard 
conditions,  to  come^broad,  and  be  at  liberty 
to  see  her. 

Scand.  I'll  give  an  account  of  you  and  y 
proceedings.  If  indiscretion  be  a  sign  of  lo»c, 
you  are  the  most  of  a  lover  of  any  body  that  I 
know.  You  fancy  that  parting  with  your 
estate  will  help  you  to  your  mistress — In  my 
mind  he  is  a  thoughtless  adventurer, 

Who  hopes  to  purchase  wealth  by  selling 
land ; 

Or  win  a  mistress  with  a  losing  hand. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  FORESIGHT'S  House. 
Enter  FORESIGHT  and  SERVANT. 

For.  Hey-day  !  What,  are  all  the  women  of 
ny  family  abroad?  Is  not  my  wife  come 
aome  ?  nor  my  sister?  nor  my  daughter  ? 

Serv.  No,  Sir. 

For.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  can  be  the  meaning 
)f  it  ?  Sure  the  moon  is  in  all  her  fortitudes  ! 
Is  my  niece  Angelica  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes  Sir. 

For.  I  believe  you  lie,  Sir. 

Serv.  Sir ! 

For.  I  say  you  lie,  Sir.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  should  be  as  I  would  have  it ;  for  I 
was  born,  Sir,  when  the  Crab  was  ascending  ; 
and  all  my  affairs  go  backward. 

Serv.  I  can't  tell  indeed,  Sir. 

For.  No,  I  know  you  can't,  Sir.  But  I  can 
ell,  and  foretell,  Sir. 

Enter  NURSE. 

Nurse,  where's  your  young  mistress 
Nurse.  Wee'st  heart !  I  know  not 


one  of  them  come  home  yet. 


they're  j 
Poor  child,  I 


warrant  she's  fond  of  seeing  the  town  !— 
Marry,  pray  Heaven  they  have  given  her  any 

linner ! Good  lack-a-day,  ha,  ha,  ha!  O 

trange  ;  I'll  vow  and  swear  now,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

marry  and  did  you  ever  see  the  like  ! 

For.  Why,  how  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Nurse.  Pray  Heaven  send  your  worship  good 

uck  !  marry,  and  amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

or  you  have  put  on  one  stocking  with  the 

wrong  side  outward. 

For.  Ha,  how?  Faith  and  troth  I'm  glad  of  \ 
t;  and  so  I  have  ;  that  may  be  good  luck  ill;' 
roth  ;  in  troth  it  may,  very  good  luck  :  nay,  I 
ave  had  some  omens.    1  got  out  of  bed  back 
wards  too  this  morning,   without  premedita-M 
ion  ;  pretty  good  that  too.     But  then  I  stum- 
led  coming  down  stairs,  and  met  a  weasel ; 
ad  omens  those  !  Some  bad,  some  good ;  our  , 
ives  are  chequered  ;  mirth  and  sorrow,  want 
and  plenty,  night  and  day,  make  up  our  time. 


SCENE  I.] 
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—But,  in  troth,  I  am  pleased  at  my  stocking 
— very  well  pleased  at  my  stocking  ! — Oh, 
here's  my  niece! — Sirrah,  go  tell  Sir  Samp 
son  Legend  I'll  wait  on  him  if  he's  at  lei- 
flsure.  'Tis  now  three  o'clock,  a  very  good  hour 
for  business  ;  Mercury  governs  this  hour. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

Enter  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  a  good  hour  for  pleasure  too, 
uncle  ?  Pray  lead  me  your  coach  ;  mine's  out 
of  order. 

For.  What,  would  you  be  gadding  too? 
Sure  all  females  are  mad  to-day — It  is  of  evil 
portent,  and  bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a 
family. — I  remember  an  old  prophecy  written 
by  Messahalah  the  Arabian,  and  thus  transla 
ted  by  a  reverend  Buckinghamshire  bard. 

When  housewives  all  the  house  forsake, 

And  leave  good  men  to  brew  and  bake, 

Withouten  guile,  then  be  it  said, 

That  house  doth  stand  upon  its  head  ; 

And  when  the  head  is  set  in  ground, 

No  mar'l  if  it  be  fruitful  found. 
Fruitful,  the  head  fruitful :  that  bodes  horns 
the  fruit  of  the  head  is  horns.    Dear  niecL 
stay  at  home— for  by  the  head  of  the  house  is 
meant  the  husband ;   the  prophecy  needs  no 
explanation. 

Ang.  Well,  but  I  can  neither  make  you  a 
cuckold,  uncle,  by  going  abroad ;  nor  secure 
you  from  being  one,  by  staying  at  home. 

For.  Yes,  yes  ;  while  there's  one  woman  left, 
the  prophecy  is  not  in  full  force. 

Ang.  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force.  I 
lave  a  mind  to  go  abroad ;  and  if  you  wont 
end  me  your  coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a 
chair ;  and  leave  you  to  erect  a  scheme,  and 
ind  who's  in  conjunction  with  your  wife. 
Why  don't  you  keep  her  at  home,  if  you're 
ealous  of  her  when  she's  abroad?  You  know 
ny  aunt  is  a  little  retrograde  (as  you  call  it) 
n  her  nature.  Uncle,  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
ord  of  the  ascendant !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

For.  "Well,  Jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert-— and 
always  ridiculing  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.   Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry — If  you 

are,   I'll  reap  up  all  your  false  prophecies, 

ridiculous  dreams,  and  idle  divinations.     I'll 

swear,  you  are  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 

iood. — What  a  bustle  did  you  keep  against 

he  last  invisible  eclipse,  laying  in  provision, 

is  it  were  for  a  siege  !  What  a  world  of  fire, 

and  candle,  matches  and  tinderboxes,  did  you 

purchase  ! — One  would  have  thought  we  were 

ever  after  to  live  under  ground ;  or  at  least 

make  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  to  inhabit  there 

all  the  dark  season. 

For.  Why,  you  malapert  slut ! 

Ang.  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach  ?  or  I'll 

go  on.— Nay,  I'll  declare  how  you  prophesied 

Eopery  was  coming,  only  because  the  butler 
ad  mislaid  some  of  the  apostle  spoons,  and 
thought  they  were  lost.  Away  went  religion 

and  spoon-meat  together! Indeed,  uncle, 

I'll  indite  you  for  a  wizard. 

For.  How,  hussy  !  was  there  ever  such  a 
provoking  minx  ? 

Nurse.   O  merciful  father,  how  she  talks  ! 

Ang.\es,  1  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midnight  practices ;  you  and  the  old  nurse 
there. 

Nurse.  Marry,  Heaven  defend  ! — I  at  mid 
night  practices.  O  Lord,  what's  here  to  do? — 
I  in  unlawful  doings  with  my  master's  wor- 
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ship !— Why,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  now  ?— 
Mr,  did  ever  I  do  any  thing  of  your  midnight 
concerns — but  warm  your  bed,  and  tuck  you 
up,  and  set  the  candle  and  your  tobacco-box 
and  your  urinal  by  you,  and  now  and  then  rub 
the  soles  of  your  feet  ?— O  Lord,  I ! 

Ang.  Yes,  I  saw  you  together,  through  the 
key-hole  of  the  closet,  one  night,  like  Sawl 
with  the  witch  of  Endor,  turning  the  sieve  and 
sheers,  and  pricking  your  thumbs,  to  write 
poor  innocent  servants'  names  in  blood,  about 
a  little  nutmeg-grater,  which  she  had  forgot  in 
the  caudle-cup.— Nay,  I  know  something 
worse,  if  I  would  speak  of  it ! 

For,  I  defy  you,  hussy;  but  I'll  remember 
this,  I'll  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice ;  I'll 
hamper  you — You  have  your  fortune  in  your 
own  hands — but  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your 
lover,  your  prodigal  spendthrift  gallant,  Valen 
tine,  pay  for  all,  I  will. 

Ang.  Win  you?  I  care  not;  but  all  shall 
out  then. 

For.  I  will  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will 
of  the  stars  I  should  be  thus  tormented — this  is 
the  effect  of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and 
oppositions  in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity  ; 
there  the  curse  of  kindred  was  foretold. — Hut 
I  will  have  my  doors  locked  up— I'll  punish 
you  ;  not  a  man  shall  enter  my  house. 

Ang.  Do,  uncle,  lock  them  up  quickly,  be 
fore  my  aunt  comes  home — you'll  have  a  let 
ter  for  alimony  to-morrow  morning  ! — But  let 
me  begone  first;  and  then  let  no  mankind 
come  near  the  house :  but  converse  with  spirits 
and  the  celestial  signs,  the  bull  and  the  ram, 
and  the  goat.  Bless  me,  there  are  a  great 
many  horned  beasts  among  the  twelve  signs, 
uncle  !  But  cuckolds  go  to  heaven  ! 

For.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the 
twelve  signs,  spit-fire!  but  one  virgin  ! 

Ang.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she 
had  had  to  do  with  any  thing  but  astrologers, 
uncle  !  That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

For.  How  !  how  !  is  that  the  reason  ?  Come, 
you  know  something;  tell  me,  and  I'll  for 
give  you ;  do,  good  niece. — Come,  you  shall 
have  my  coach  and  horses — faith  and  troth, 
you  shall. — Does  my  wife  complain  ?  Come,  I 
know  women  tell  one  another. — She  is  young 
and  sanguine,  has  a  wanton,  hazel  eye,  anil 
was  born  under  Gemini,  which  may  incline 
her  to  society ;  she  has  a  mole  upon  her  lip, 
with  a  moist  palm,  and  an  open  liberality  on 
the  mount  of  Venus. 
Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

For.  Do  you  laugh?— Well,  gentlewoman, 
I'll — But  come,  be  a  good  girl,  don't  perplex 
your  poor  uncle  !  Tell  me— won't  you  speak  ? 
Odd,  I'll— 


Enter  SERVANT. 


Serv.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  down,  to  wait 
upon  you,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Ang.  Good  b'ye,  uncle — Call  me  a  chair. — 
['11  find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell  her,  she  must 
not  come  home.  [Exit. 

For.  I  am  so  perplexed  and  vexed,  I  am  not 
fit  to  receive  him ;  I  shall  scarce  recover  my 
self  before  the  hour  be  past.  Go,  nurse;  tell 
sir  Sampson  I'm  ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit. 

For.  Well— why,  if  I  was  born  to  be  a  cuck- 
Id,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  !— He  is  here 
already. 

7M 
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Enter  SIR  SAMPSON  LEGEND  with  a  paper. 

Sir  S.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy,  that 
8  plain  —  here  it  is,  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  old 
Ptolemy  ;  I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal 
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[ACT  II. 


Sir  S.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you  would 
say,  brother  Capricorn. 

For.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modern 
Mandeville  !  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was 
but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  mag- 


,  uu>  «.  -jr"  ^*  «.w,,  »..v..  **«.  v/.    •.»«,  u*0i,  i.,(.fe- 
know  \vho  begat  him  ;  I  will,  old   Nostroda-  j  nitude.   Take  back  your  paper  of  inheritance; 


mus.  What,  I  warrant  my  son  thought  noth 
ing  belonged  to  a  father,  but  forgiveness  and 
affection :  no  authority,  no  correction,  no  arbi 
trary  power — nothing  to  be  done,  but  for  him 
to  olfend,  and  me  to  pardon  !  1  warrant  you, 
if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  he  thought  I  was 
to  pay  the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it  is,  under 
black  and  white,  signatum,  sigillatum,  and  de- 
liberatum—th-dt,  as  soon  as  my  son  Benjamin 
is  arrived,  he  is  to  make  over  to  him  his  right 
of  inheritance.— Where  is  my  daughter,  that 
is  to  be— ha?  old  Merlin!  Body  of  me,  I'm 
so  glad  I'm  revenged  on  this  undutiful  rogue ! 

For.  Odso,  let  me  see  ;  let  me  see  the  paper. 
Ay,  here  it  is,  if  it  will  but  hold — I  wish  things 
were  done  and  the  conveyance  made. — When 
was  this  signed?  what  hour?  Odso,  you 
should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well, 
but  we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  S.  Haste  !  ay,  ay,  haste  enough ;  my 
son  Ben  will  be  in  town  to-night— 1  have  order 
ed  my  lawyer  to  draw  up  writings  of  settle 
ments  and  jointure— all  shall  be  done  to-night 
— No  matter  for  the  time;  pr'ythee,  brother 
Foresight,  leave  superstition. — Pox  o'  th' 
time;  there's  no  time  but  the  time  present; 
there's  no  more  to  be  said  of  what's  past ;  and 
all  that  is  to  come  will  happen.  If  the  sun 
ghine  by  day,  and  the  stnrs  by  night— why, 
we  shall  know  one  another's  faces  without  the 
help  of  a  candle  ;  and  that's  all  the  stars  are 
good  for. 

For.  How,  how,  Sir  Sampson?  that  all? — 
Give  me  leave  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you, 
you  are  ignorant. 

Sir  S.  1  tell  you,  I  am  wise  :  and  sapiens  do- 
minabitur  astris  ;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove 
it,  and  an  argument  to  confound  your  Ephe- 
meris. — Ignorant !  I  tell  you  I  have  travel 
led,  old  Fercu  ;  and  know  the  globe.  1  have 
seen  the  Antipodes,  where  the  sun  rises  at 
midnight,  and  sets  at  noon-day. 

For.  But  I  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  and 
travelled  in  the  celestial  sphere;;  know  the 
signs  and  the  planets,  and  their  houses  :  can 
judge  of  motions  direct  and  retrograde,  of  sex- 
tiles,  quadrates,  trines,  and  oppositions  ;  fiery 
trigons,  and  acquatical  trigons  ;  know  whether 
life  shall  be  long  or  short,  happy  or  unhappy  ; 


send  your  son  to  sea  again,  I'll  wed  my 
daughter  to  an  Egyptian  mummy,  ere  she  shall 
incorporate  with  a  contemner  of  sciences,  and 
a  defamer  of  virtue. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me,  I  have  gone  too  far — I 
must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar. — An 
Egyptian  mummy  is  an  illustrious  creature, 
my  trusty  hieroglyphic  ;  and  may  have  signi 
fications  of  futurity  about  him.  Odsbud,  I 
would  my  son  were  an  Egyptian  mummy  for 
thy  sake.  What,  thou  art  not  angry  for  a  jest, 
my  good  Haly  ? — I  reverence  the  sun,  moon. 
and  stars  with  all  my  heart. — What!  I'll 
make  thee  a  present  of  a  mummy.  Now  1 
think  on't,  I  have  a  shouldsr  of  an  Egyptian 
king,  that  I  purloined  from  one  of  the  pyra 
mids,  powdered  with  hieroglyphics  ;  thou  Shalt 
have  it  brought  home  to  thy  house,  and  make 
an  entertainment  for  all  the  Philomaths,  and 
students  in  physic  and  astrology,  in  and  about 
London. 

For.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wife,  Sir 
Sampson? 

Sir  S.  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues ; 
she  is  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the 
moon  ;  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the  moon, 
for  she  has  her  chastity  without  her  incontin- 
ency  :  1  was  but  in  jest. 


Enter  JEREMY. 


How  now  ?    who 
would  you  have  ? 


sent   for  you,    ha  ?   what 


For.  Nay,  if  you  were  but  in  jest— Who's 
that  fellow  ?  I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

SirS.  [To  JEREMY.]  My  son,  Sir? what  son, 
Sir  ?  my  son  Benjamin,  ha  ? 

Jer.  No,  Sir  ;  Mr.  Valentine,  my  master ; — 
it  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his 
confinement,  and  he  comes  to  pay  his  duty  to 
you. 

SirS.  Well, Sir. 

Enter  VALENTINE. 

Jer.  He  is  here,  Sir. 

Vol.  Your  blessing,  Sir. 

Sir  S.  You've  had  it  already,  Sir  ;  I  think  I 


whether  diseases  are  curable  or  incurable  ;  if]  sent  it  you  to-day  in  a   bill  of  four  thousand 


journeys  shall  be  prosperous,  undertakings 
successful,  or  goods  stolen  recovered  :  I 
know 

Sir  S.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor  of 
China's  foot;  have  kissed  the  great  Mogul's 
slipper,  and  rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant 
with  the  Cham  of  Tartary. — I  have  made  a 
cuckold  of  a  king  ;  and  the  present  majesty  of 
Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

For.  I  know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak 
truth,  when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  S.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a 
uckold  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star  ;  and  seen  a 
conjurer,  that  could  not  keep  the  devil  out  of 
his  wife's  circle. 

For.  What,  does  he  twit  me  with  my  wife 
too?  I  must  be  better  informed  of  this.  [Aside.] 
—Do  you  mean  my  wife,  Sir  Sampson  ?  Though 
you  made  a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantanv 
yet  by  the  body  of  the  sun- 


pounds. — A  great    deal   of   money,    brother 
Foresight ! 

For.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he 
can  do  with  it. 

Sir  S.  So  do  L— Hark  ye,  Valentine,  if  thert 
be  too  much,  refund  the  superfluity ;  dost  hear, 
boy? 

Val.  Superfluity,  Sir  !  it  will  scarce  pay  my 
debts. — 1  hope  you  will  have  more  indulgence, 
than  to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  condition 
which  my  necessity  signed  to. 

Sir  S.  "Sir  !  how,  1  beseech  you,  what  were 
you  pleased  to  intimate,  concerning  indul 
gence? 

Val.  Why,  Sir,  that  you  would  not  go  lo 
the  extremity  of  the  conditions,  but  release  r~ 
at  leapt  from  some  part. 

Sir  S.  O,  Sir,  1  understand  you— that's  all 
ha? 


SCENE  /.] 


Val.  Yes,  Sir,  all  that  I  presume  to  ask — 
But  what  you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will 
be  pleased  to  add,  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  S.  No  doubt  of  it,  sweet  Sir  ;  but  your 
filial  piety  and  my  fatherly  fondness  would  fit 
like  two  tallies — Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Fore 
sight,  makes  a  bargain  under  hand  and  seal  in 
the  morning,  and  would  be  released  from  it  in 
the  afternoon,  here's  conscience  and  honesty  ! 
This  is  your  wit  now,  this  is  the  morality  of 
your  wit !  You  are  a  wit,  and  have  been  a 
beau,  and  may  be  a — Why,  sirrah,  is  it  not 

here  under  band  and  seal  ? Can  you  deny 

it? 

Val.  Sir,  1  don't  deny  it. 

Sir  S.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged  ;  I  shall  live 
to  see  you  go  up  Hoiborn-hill. — Has  he  not  a 
rogue's  face.? Speak,  brother;  you  under 
stand  physiognomy ; of  all  my  boys  the 

most  unlike  me.  He  has  a  damned  Tyburn 
face,  without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

For.  Hum  !— truly,  1  don't  care  to  discour 
age  a  young  man — he  has  a  violent  death  in 
his  face  ;  but  I  hope  no  danger  of  hanging. 

Vol.  Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son  ?— For 
that  old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to 
laugh  at  him  ;  but  you,  Sir — 

Sir  S.  You,  Sir  ;  and  you,  Sir. — Why,  who 
are  you.  Sir  ? 

Val.  Your  son,  Sir. 

Sir  S.  That's  more  than  1  know,  Sir ;  and  I 
believe  not. 

Val.  Faith,  I  hope  not. 

Sir  S.  What,  would  you  have  your  mother 
a  whore  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Val.  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  your  bar 
barity  and  unnatural  usage. 

Sir  S.  Excuse ! — Impudence  !  Why,  sirrah, 
may'nt  I  do  what  I  please?  are  not  you  my 
slave  ?  did  not  I  beget  you  ?  and  might  not 
I  have  chosen  whether  1  would  have  begot 
you  or  no  ?  Who  are  you  ?  whence  came  you  ? 
what  brought  you  into  the  world  ?  how  came 
you  here,  Sir?  here,  with  that  audacious  face, 
hah  ?  Answer  me  that.  Did  you  come  a  vol 
unteer  into  the  world?  or  did  I,  with  the  law 
ful  authority  of  a  parent,  press  you  to  the  ser 
vice  ? 

Val.  I  know  no  more  why  I  came,  than  you 
do  why  you  called  me.  But  here  1  am  ;  and  if 
you  don't  mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you 
would  leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  uncase, 
strip,  and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you 
came  into  it. 

Val.  My  clothes  are  soon  put  off— but  you 
must  also  divest  me  of  my  reason,  thought, 
passions,  inclinations,  affections,  appetites, 
senses,  and  the  train  of  attendants  that  you 
be^ot  along  with  me. 

Sir  S.  What  a  many-headed  monster  have  I 
propagated  ! 

Val.  I  am,  of  myself,  a  plain,  easy,  simple 
creature ;  and  to  be  kept  at  small  expense  : 
but  the  retinue  that  you  gave  me  are  craving 
and  invincible;  they  are  so  many  devils  that 
you  have  raised,  and  will  have  employment. 

Sir  S.  Oons  what  had  1  to  do  to  get  chil 
dren?— can't  a  private  man  be  born  without 
all  these  followers? — Why  nothing  under  an 
emperor  should  be  born  with  appetites — why, 
at  this  rate,  a  fellow  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his 
pocket  may  have  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten 
shilling  ordinary. 

Jer.  Nay,  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  I'll 
make  oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middle- 
sex. 
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SirS.  Here's  a  cormorant  too  ! This  fel 
low  was  not  bora  with  you  ?— I  did  not  beget 
him,  did  I  ? 

Jer.  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  me, 
you  might  have  begot  me  too. — Nay,  and  to 
tell  your  worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you 
did ;  for  I  find  I  was  born  with  those  same 
whoreson  appetites  too  that  my  master  speaks 


of. 

Sir  S.  Why,  look  you  there  now  !— I'll 
maintain  it,  that,  by  the  rule  of  right  reason, 
this  fellow  ought  to  have  been  born  without  a 

palate. 'Sheart,  what  should  he  do  with  a 

distinguishing,  taste  ? — I  warrant  now,  he'd 
rather  eat  a  pheasant  than  a  piece  of  poor 
John — and  smell,  now  ;  why,  1  warrant  he 
can  smell,  and  loves  perfumes  above  a  stink — 
why,  there's  it;  and  music — don't  you  love 
music,  scoundrel? 

Jer.  Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  Sir, 
as  to jiggs  and.country  dances,  and  the  like; 
I  don't  much  matter  your  solos  or  sonatas : — 
they  give  me  the  spleen. 

Sir  S.  The  spleen  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  a  plague 
confound  you  !— Solos  or  sonatas  ?  Oons, 
whose  son  are  you  ?  how  were  you  engender 
ed,  muckworm? 

Jer.  I  am,  by  my  father,  the  son  of  a  chair 
man  ;  my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and 
cucumbers  in  summer  :  and  I  came  up  staira 
into  the  world  ;  for  I  was  born  in  a  cellar. 

For.  By  your  looks  you  shall  go  up  stairs 
out  of  the  world,  too,  friend. 

Sir  S.  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomized 
now,  and  dissected,  he  has  organs  of  digestion 
and  concoction,  large  enough  for  the  inside  of 
a  cardinal  ;  this  son  of  a  cucumber  ! — These 
things  are  unaccountable  and  unreasonable. — 
Why  was  1  not  a  bear,  that  my  cubs  might 
have  lived  upon  sucking  their  paws  ?  Nature 
has  been  provident  only  to  bears  and  spiders  : 
the  one  has  its  nutriment  in  its  own  hands  ; 
the  other  spins  its  habitations  out  of  its  own 
entrails. 

Val .  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  sup 
ply  all  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  I  had 
my  right  inheritance. 

Sir  S.  Again  !  Have  you  not  four  thousand 
pounds  ? — If  1  had  it  again  I  would  not  give 
thee  a  groat. — What,  wouldst  thou  have  me 
turn  pelican,  and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own 

vitals Ods,  live  by  your  wits you  are 

always  fond  of  the  wits. — Now  let's  see  if  you 
have  wit  enough  to  keep  yourself. — Your 
brother  will  be  in  town  to-night,  or  to-morrow 
morning  ;  and  then,  look  you,  perfornj  -cove 
nants  ;  and  so  your  friend  and  servant. — Come, 
brother  Foresight. 

[Exeunt  SIR  SAMPSON  and  FORESIGHT. 

Jer.  I  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come 
to. 

Val.  'Tis  as  much  as  I  expected— I  did  not 
come  to  see  him:  1  came  to  see  Angelica; 
but  since  she  was  gone  abroad,  it  was  easily 
turned  another  way,  and  at  least  looked  well 
on  my  side.  What's  here?  Mrs.  Foresight' 
and  Mrs.  Frail !  They  are  earnest— I'll  avoid 
them.— Come  this  way,  and  go  and  inquire 
when  Angelica  will  return.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  MRS.  FORESIGHT  and  MRS.  FRAIL. 


Mrs.  F.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch  me  . 
'Slife,  I'll  do  what  I  please. 
Mrs.  For.  You  will  ? 
Mrs.  F.  Yes,  marry,  will  1.— A  great  \  iect 
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ol  business  to  goto  Covent-garden,  to  take  a 
turn  in  a  hackney-coach  with  one's  friend  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  two  or  three  turns,.  I'll  take 
my  oath. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty— I 
warrant,  if  you  had  been  there  it  had  only 
been  innocent  recreation  !— Where's  the  com 
fort  of  this  life,  if  we  can't  have  the  happiness 
of  conversing  where  we  like  ? 

Mr*.  For.  But  can't  you  converse  at  home  ? 
— T  own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happiness  like 
conversing  with  an  agreeable  man  :  I  don't 
quarrel  at  that,  nor  I  don't  think  but  your  con 
versation  was  very  innocent.  But  the  place  is 
public ;  and  to  be  seen  with  a  man  in  a  hack 
ney-coach  is  scandalous.  What  if  any  tody 
else  should  have  seen  you  alight,  as  I  did  ? — 
happy,  while  they 
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body  be  happy 

in  perpetual  fear  of  being  seen  and  censur 
ed?— Besides,  it  would  not  only  reflect  upon 
you,  sister,  but  on  me  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  here's  a  clutter  !— Why 
should  it  reflect  upon  you  ? — I  don't  doubt  but 
you  have  thought  yourself  happy  in  a  hack 
ney-coach  before  now  ! — If  1  had  gone  to 
Knightsbridge,  or  to  Chelsea,  or  to  Spring- 
garden,  or  to  Barn-elms,  with  a  man  alone — 
something  might  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  was  1  ever  in  any  of  those 
places? — What  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Was  I  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  For.  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Mrs.  F.  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a  man  ? 

Mrs.  For.  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone 
to  the  World's-end. 

Mrs.  F.  The  World's-end  !  What,  do  you 
mean  to  banter  me  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Poor  innocent!  you  don't  know 
that  there  is  a  place  called  the  World's-end  ? 
I'll  swear,  you  can  keep  your  countenance 
purely  ;  you'd  make  an  admirable  player  ! 

Mrs.  F.  I'll  swear  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence,  and  in  my  mind  too  much  for  the 
stage. 

Mrs.  For.  Very  well,  that  will  appear  who 
has  most — You  never  were  at  the  World's- 
end? 

Mrs.  F.  No- 

Mrs.  For.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my 
face  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Your  face !  what's  your  face  ? 

Mrs.  For.  No  matter  lor  that ;  it's  as  good 
a  face  as  yours. 

Mrs.  F.  Not  by  a  dozen  years'  wearing. — 
But  I  do  deny  it  positively  to  your  face,  then. 

Mrs.  For.  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault 
with  my  face  ;  for  I'll  swear  your  impudence 
has  put  me  out  of  countenance — But  look  you 
here  now, — where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bod 
kin!  Oh,  sister, sister! 

Mrs.  F.  My  bodkin  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  'tis  yours,  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did 

you  find  this  bodkin  ?— Oh,  sister,  sister  ! 

sister  every  way  ! 

Mrs.  For.  O,  devil  on't !  that  I  could  not 
discover  her,  without  betraying  myself. 

Mrs.  F.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sisterj 
that  one  should  take  great  care,  when  one 
makes  a  thrust  in  fencing,  not  to  lay  open  one's 

Mrs.  For.  It  is  very  truej  sister.  Well, 
since  ail's  out,  and,  as  you  say,  since  we  are 
both  wounded,  let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in 
duels,  take  cave  of  one  another,  and  grow  bet 
ter  mends  than  before. 


Mr*.  F.  With  all  my  heart  Ours  are  but 
slight  flesh  wounds  ;  and  if  we  keep  them 
from  air,  not  at  all  dangerous.  Well,  give  me 
your  hand,  in  token  of  sisterly  secrecy  and 
affection, 

Mrs.  For.  Here  it  is,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship 
and  confidence,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  de« 
sign  that  I  have. — To  tell  truth,  and  speak 
openly  to  one  another.  I'm  afraid  the  world 
have  observed  us  more  than  we  have  observed 
one  another.  You  have  a  rich  husband,  and 
are  provided  for :  I  am  at  a  loss,  and  have  no 
great  stock  either  of  fortune  or  reputation,  and 
therefore  must  look  sharply  about  rne.  Sir 
Sampson  has  a  son,  that  is  expected  to-night ; 
and  by  the  account  I  have  heard  of  his  educa 
tion,  can  be  no  conjuror.  The  estate  is  to  be 

made  over  to  him. Now,  if  I  could  wheedle 

him,  sister,  ha?  you  understand  me? 

Mrs.  For.  I  do ;  and  will  help  you,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.— And  1  can  tell  you  one 
thing  that  falls  out  luckily ;  my  aiikward 
daughter-in-law,  who,  you  know,  is  designed 
to  be  his  wife,  is  grown  fond  of  Mr.  Tattle  ; 
now  if  we  can  improve  that,  and  make  her 
have  an  aversion  for  the  booby,  it  may  go  a 
great  way  towards  his  liking  you.  Here  they 
come  together,  and  let  us  contrive  some  way 
to  leave  them  together. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  Miss  PRUE. 

Miss  P.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you 
here. 

Mrs.  For.  Fy,  fy.  Miss,  how  you  bawl  !— 
Besides,  I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me 
mother. 

Mm  P.  What  must  1  call  you  then  ?  are 
you  not  my  father's  wife  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Madam ;  you  must  say  Madam. 
— By  my  soul,  I  shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed, 
to  have  this  great  girl  call  me  mother. — Well, 
but,  Miss,  what  are  you  So  overjoyed  at  ? 

Miss  P.  Look  you  here,  Madam,  then,  what 
Mr.  Tattle  has  given  me.— Look  you  here, 
cousin  ;  here's  a  snuff-box  ;  nay,  there's  snuff 
in't — here,,  will  you  have  any  ? — Oh  good  ! 
how  sweet  it  is  ! — Mr.  Tattle  is  all  over  sweet ; 
his  peruke  is  sweet,  and  his  gloves  are  sweet 
— and  his  handkerchief  is  sweet,  pure  sweet, 
sweeter  than  roses — smell  him,  mother — 
Madam,  I  mean. — He  gave  me  this  ring  for  a 

Tat.  O  fy,  Miss,  you  must  not  kiss  and 
tell. 

Miss  P.  Yes  ;  I  may  tell  my  mother— and  he 
says  he'll  give  me  something  to  make  me  smell 
so'  Oh,  pray  lend  me  your  handkerchief. — 
Smell,  cousin  ;  he  say's  he'll  give  me  something 
that  will  make  my  smocks  smell  this  way. — Is 
not.  it  pure  ?— It's  better  than  lavender,  mun. — 
I'm  resolved  1  wont  let  nurse  put  any  more 
lavender  among  my  smocks— ha,  cousin  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Fy,  Miss  ;  amongst  your  linen  you 
must  say— you  must  never  say  smock. 

Miss  P.  Why,  it  is  not  bawdy,  is  it,  cousin  ? 

Tat.  Oh,  Madam  !  you  are  too  severe  upon 
Miss  :  you  must  not  find  fault  with  her  pretty 
simplicity  ;  it  becomes  her  strangely. — Pretty 
Miss,  don't  let  them  persuade  you  out  of  your 
innocency. 

Mrs.  For.  Oh,  demn  you,  toad  !— I  wish  you 
don't  persuade  her  out  of  her  innocency. 

Tat.  Who,  I,  Madam  ?— O,  how  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought?— su^e  you  don't 
know  me  ! 
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Mrs.  F.  Ah,  devil,  sly  devil — He's  as  close* 
sister,  as  a  confessor.— He  thinks  we  don't 
observe  him. 

Mrs.  For.  A  cunning  cur !  how  soon  he 
could  find  out  a  fresh  harmless  creature — and 
left  us,  sister,  presently. 

Tat.  Upon  reputation 

Mrs.  F.  They're  all  so,  sister,  these  men— 
they  love  to  have  the  spoiling  of  a  young  crea 
ture  ;  they  are  as  fond  of  it  as  of  being  in  the 
first  iashion,  or  of  seeing  a  new  play  the  first 
day.— I  warrant  it  would  break  Mr.  Tattle's 
heart,  to  think  that  any  body  else  should  be 
beforehand  with  him ! 

Tat.  Oh,  Lord,  I  swear  I  would  not  for  the 
world — 

Mrs.  F.  O,  hang  you  !  who'll  believe  you  ? 
—You'll  be  hanged  before  you'd  confess — we 
know  you — she's  very  pretty — Lord,  what  pure 
red  and  white  ! — she  looks  so  wholesome  ; — 
ne'er  stir,  I  don't  know,  but  1  fancy  if  I  were 
K  man — 

Miss  P.  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin. 

Mrs.  For.  Harfc'ee,  sister — by  my  soul,  the 
girl  is  spoiled  already — d'ye  think  she'll  ever 
endure  a  great  lubberly  tarpawlin? — Gad,  I 
warrant  you,  she  wont  let  him  come  near  her, 
after  Mr.  Tattle. 

Mrs.  F.  On  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  not — eh ! 
filthy  creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and 
tar  ? — Devil  take  you,  you  confounded  toad — 
why  did  you  see  her  before  she  was  married  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  why  did  we  let  him  ? — My 
husband  will  hang  us— he'll  think  we  brought 
them  acquainted. 

Mrs.  t .  Come,  faith,  let.  us  be  gone — If  my 
brother  Foresight  should  find  us  with  them, 
he'd  think  so. 

Mrs.  For.  So  he  would — but  then  the  leaving 
them  together  is  as  bad — and  he's  such  a  sly 
devil,  he'll  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Mrs.  F.  I  don't  care ;  I  wont  be  seen  in  it. 

Mrs.  For.  Well,  if  you  should,  Mr.  Tattle, 
you'll  have  a  world  to  answer  for  :  remember, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it ;  I'm  thoroughly  inno 
cent. 

[Exeunt  MRS.  FRAIL  and  MRS,  FORESIGHT. 

Miss  P.  What  makes  them  go  away,  Mr. 
Tattle? — What  do  they  mean,  do  you  kuow? 

Tat*  Yes,  my  dear — I  think  I  can  guess — 
but  hang  me  if  1  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Miss  P.  Come,  must  not  we  go  too  ? 

Tat.  No,  no  ;  they  don't  mean  that. 

Miss  P.  No !  what  then  ?  What  shall  you 
and  I  do  together  ? 

Tat.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  Miss  ; 
will  you  let  me  make  love  to  you  ? 

Miss  P.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Tat.  Frank,  egad,  at  least.  What  does 
Mrs.  Foresight  mean  by  this  civility?  Is  it  to 
make  a  fool  of  me,  or  does  she  leave  us  to 
gether  out  of  good  morality,  and  do  as  she 
would  be  done  by  ?  Egad  I'll  understand  it  so. 

[Aside. 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  how  will  you  make  love 
to  me? — Come,  1  long  to  have  you  begin, — 
Must  J  make  love  too  ?  You  must  tell  me  how. 

Tat.  You  must  let  me  speak,  Miss ;  you 
must  not  speak  first.  I  must  ask  you  ques 
tions,  and  you  must  answer.  '•-' 

Miss  P.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism  ? 
Come  then,  ask  me. 

'Tat.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me. 

Miss  P.  Yes. 

Tat.  Pooh,  you  must  not  say  yes  already. 
I  sha'n't  care  a  farthing  for  you  then,  in  a 
twinkling. 


Miss  P.  What  must  I  say  then  f 

Tat.  Why  you  must  say  no,  or  believe  not, 
or  you  can't  tell. 

Miss  P.  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie  then  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred.  All  well- 
bred  persons  lie — Besides,  you  are  a  woman  ; 
you  must  never  speak  what  you  think :  your 
words  must  contradict  your  thoughts;  but 
your  actions  may  contradict  your  words.  So, 
when  1  ask  you,  if  you  can  love  me,  you  must 
say  no ;  but  you  must  love  me  too — If 'I  tell  you 
you  are  handsome,  you  must  deny  it,  and  say 
1  flatter  you.  But  you  must  think  yourself 
more  charming  than  I  speak  you — and  like  me 
for  the  beauty  which  I  say  you  have,  as  much 
as  if  I  had  it  myself.  If  I  ask  you  to  kiss  me, 
you  must  be  angry ;  but  you  must  not  refuse 
me  ;  if  1  ask  you  for  more,  you  must  be  more 
angry,  but  more  complying  ;  and  as  soon  as 
ever  1  make  you  say,  you'll  cry  out,  you  must 
be  sure  to  hold  your  tongue. 

Miss  P.  O  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pure  !  I 
like  it  better  than  our  old-fashioned  country 
way  of  speaking  one's  mind  ! — And  must  not 
you  lie  too? 

Tat.  Hum  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  must  believe  1 
speak  truth. 

Miss  P.  O  Gemini !  Well,  I  always  had  a 
great  mind  to  tell  lies — but  they  frighted  me, 
and  said  it  was  a  sin. 

Tat.  Well,  my  pretty  creature,  will  you 
make  me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss. 

Miss  P.  No,  indeed  ;  I'm  angry  at  you. 

[Runs  and  kisses  him. 

Tat.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well— but  you 
should  not  have  given  it  me,  but  have  suffered 
me  to  have  taken  it. 

Miss  P.  Well,  we'll  do  it  again. 

Tat.  With  all  my  heart— Now,  then  my  lit 
tle  angel !  [Kisses  her. 

Miss  P.  Pish  ! 

Tat. That's  right.    Again,  my  charmer ! 

[Kisses  her  again. 

Miss  P.  O  fy  ?  nay,  now  1  can't  abide  you. 

Tat.  Admirable!  That  was  as  well  as  if 
you  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Convent-gar 
den.— And  wont  you  show  me  pretty  Miss, 
where  your  bed-chamber  is? 

Miss  P.  No,  indeed  wont  I ;  but  I'll  run 
there,  and  hide  mjself  from  you  behind  the 
curtains. 

Tat.  I'll  follow  you. 

Miss  P.  Ah,  but  1  will  hold  the  door  with 
both  hands,  and  be  angry,  and  you  shall  push 
roe  down  before  you  come  in. 

Tat.  No,  I'll  come  in  first,  and  push  you 
down  afterwards. 

Miss  P.  Will  you?  then  I'll  be  more  angry 
and  uiore  complying. 

Tat.  Then  I'll  make  you  cry  out. 

M?'ss  P.  O  but  you  sha'n't  for  I'll  hold  my 
tongue. 

Tat.  Oh,  my  dear  apt  scholar  ! 

Miss  P.  Well,  now  I'll  run,  and  make  more 
haste  than  you. 

Tat.  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'll  pursue. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE/. 

-  Nurse  alone. 

Nurse.  Miss,  Miss,  Miss  Prue!— Mercy  ud 
me!__ Why,  what's  become  of  thfc  child?— 
Why,  Miss  Foresight !— Sure  she  has  locked 
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herself  ap  in  her  chamber,  and  gone  to  sleep, 
or  to  prayers !— Miss,  Miss  !— I  hear  her.— 
Come  to  your  father.  Open  the  door— Open 
the  door,  Miss.— 1  hear  you  cry  husht.— O 
Lord,  who's  there?  [Peeps.'}— What's  here  to 
do !—  O  the  Father !  a  man  with  her  !— 
Why,  Miss,  1  say  ;  here's  fine  doings  towards  ! 
— O  Lord,  we're  all  undone  !— O  you  young 
harlot!  [Knocks.'}—  Ods!  wont  you  open  the 
door  ?  I'll  come  in  the  back  way.  [hxit. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  Miss  PRUE. 

Miss  P.  O  Lord,  she's  coming— and  she'll 
tell  my  father  !  What  shall  I  do  now  ? 

Tat.  Plague  take  her  !  if  she  had  staid  two 
minutes  longer,  I  should  have  wished  for  her 

C°X£f  P.  O  dear,  what  shall  I  say  ;  tell  me 
Mr.  Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tat.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  he  ;  1  could 
never  tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose — But  since  we 
have  done  nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I 
think.  1  hear  her.— I'll  leave  you  together, 
and  come  off  as  you  can. 

[Thrusts  her  in  and  shuts  the  door. 

Enter  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  and  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy  ;  I 
never  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 

VaL  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty, 
for  not  telling  me  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Ang.  You  mistake  indifference  for  uncer 
tainty  ;  I  never  had  concern  enough  to  ask 
myself  the  question. 

Scand.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer 
him  that  did  ask  you  ;  I'll  say  that  for  you, 
Madam. 

Ang.  What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good-na 
ture  ? 

Scand.  Only  for  the  affectation  of  it,  as  the 
women  do  for  ill-nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all 
•I  affectation. 

Scand.  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
1  opinion,  for  I  know  no  effectual  difference  be- 
\  tiveeu  continued  affectation  and  reality. 

Tat.  [Coming  up.}  Scandal  are  you  in  pri 
vate  discourse  ?  Any  thing  of  secrecy  ? 

[A side  to  SCANDAL. 

Scand.  Yes,  but  I  dare  trust  you.  We  were 
talking  of  Angelica's  love  to  Valentine  ;  you 
wont  speak  of  it. 

Tat.  No,  no,  not  a  syllable — I  know  that's  a 
secret,  for  it  is  whispered  every  where 

Scand.  Ha,  ha,  hal 

Ang.  What  is,  Mr.  Tattle?  I  heard  you  say 
something  was  whispered  every  where. 

Scand.  Your  love  for  Valentine. 

Ang.  How  ! 

Tat.  No,  Madam  :  his  love  for  your  lady 
ship—Gad,  1  beg  your  pardon— for  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  your  ladyship's  passion  till 
this  instant. 

Ang.  My  passion !— And  who  told  you  of 
my  passion,  pray,  Sir? 

Scand.  Why,  is  the  devil  in  you  ?  did  not  1 
tell  it  you  for  a  secret  ? 

Tat.  Gad,  but  I  thought  she  might  have 
been  trusted  with  her  own  affairs. 

Scand.  Is  that  your  discretion  ?  trust  a  wo 
man  with  herself? 

Tat.  You  sav  true ;  I  beg  vour  pardon. — tt 

'«c     iTr*T\i^ooiKlrt       ft/T«i.^ j"     " 


Ian  try  could  have  so  long  received  the  passion 
ate  addresses  of  the  accomplished  Valentine, 
and  yet  remain  insensible  :  therefore,  you  will 
pardon  me,  if  from  a  iust  weight  of  his  merit 


was  impossible,  Madam,  for  me  to  imagine  j  was  never  asked  the  question, 
that  a  person  of  your  ladyship's  wit  and  gal-  !       VaL  A  couple  of  verv  civil 
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with  your  ladyship's  good  judgment,  I  formed 
the  balance  of  a  reciprocal  affection. 

Vol.  O  the  devil !  what  damned  costive 
poet  has  given  thee  this  lesson  of  fustian  to  get 
by  rote  ? 

Ang.  I  dare  swear  you  wrong  him  ;  it  is  his 
own — and  Mr.  Tattle  only  judges  of  the  suc 
cess  of  others,  from  the  effects  of  his  own 
merit ;  for,  certainly  Mr.  Tattle  was  never 
denied  any  thing  in  his  life. 

Tat.  O  Lord  !  yes,  indeed,  Madam,  several 
times. 

Ang.  I  swear  I  don't  think  it  is  possible. 

Tat.  Yes,  I  vow  and  swear  1  have.  Lord, 
Madam,  I'm  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  cruelly  used  by  the 
ladies. 

Ang.  Nay,  now  you're  ungrateful. 

Tat.  No,  I  hope  not. — It  is  as  much  ingrati 
tude  to  own  some  favours,  as  to  conceal 
others. 

VaL  There,  now  it  is  out. 

Ang.  I  don't  understand  you  now.  I  thought 
you  had  never  asked  any  thing  but  what 
a  lady  might  modestly  grant,  and  you  con 
fess. 

Scand.  So,  faith,  your  business  is  done 
here ;  now  you  may  go  brag  somewhere 
else. 

Tat.  Brag  !  O  Heavens  !  Why,  did  I  name 
any  body  ? 

Ang.  No ;  I  suppose  that  is  not  in  your 
power  ;  but  you  would,  if  you  could,  no  doubt 
on't. 

Tat.  Not  in  my  power,  Madam ! — What ! 
does  your  ladyship  mean  that  I  have  no  wo 
man's  reputation  in  my  power? 

Scand.  Why  you  wont  own  it,  will  you  ? 

[Aside. 

Tat.  Faith,  Madam,  you  are  in  the  right; 
no  more  1  have,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ;  I  never 
had  it  in  my  power  to  say  any  thing  to  a  lady's 
prejudice  in  my  life. — For,  1  have  been  the 
most  unsuccessful  creature  living  in  things  of 
that  nature;  and  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  trusted  once  with  a  lady's  secret,  not 
once. 

Ang.  No? 

Vol.  Nfct  once,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 

Scand.  And  I'll  answer  for  him  ;  for  I'm 
sure  if  he  had,  he  would  have  told  me.  I  find, 
Madam,  you  don't  know  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  .No,  indeed,  Madam,  you  don't  know 
me  at  all,  I  find ;  for  sure,  my  intimate  friends 
would  have  known — 

Ang.  Then  it  seems  you  would  have  told,  if 
you  had  been  trusted. 

Tat.  O,  Scandal,  that  was  too  far  put  !— 
Never  have  told  particulars,  Madam.  Per 
haps  I  might  have  talked  as  of  a  third  person 
—-or  introduced  an  amour  of  my  own,  in  con 
versation,  by  way  of  novel ;  but  never  have 
explained  particulars. 

Ang.  But  whence  comes  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Tattle's  secrecy,  if  he  was  never  trusted  ? 

Scand.  Why,  thence  it  arises.— The  thing  is 
proverbially  spoken  ;  but  may  be  applied  to 
him — As  if  we  should  say  in  general  terms, 
He  only  is  secret,  who  never  was  trusted  ;  a 
satirical  proverb  upon  our  sex. — There  is 
another  upon  yours — as,  She  is  chaste,  who 

proverbs, truly. 


SCENE  /.] 
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(t  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  lady  or  Mr. 
Tattle  be  the  more  obliged  to  you.  For  you 
found  her  virtue  upon  the  backwardness  of 
the  men  ;  and  his  secrecy  upon  the  mistrust  of 
the  women. 

Tat.  Gad,  it's  very  true.  Madam;  I  think 
we  are  obliged  to  acquit  ourselves — -And 
for  my  part — but  your  ladyship  is  to  speak 
first. 

Ang.  Ami?  Well  I  freely  confess.  I  have 
resisted  a  great'deal  of  temptation. 

Tat,  And  I  have  given  some  temptation  that 
has  not  been  resisted. 

Val.  Good. 

Ang.  I  cite  Valentine  here,  to  declare  to 
the  court,  how  fruitless  he  has  found  his  en 
deavours,  and  to  confess  all  his  solicitations 
and  my  denials. 

Val.  I  am  ready  to  plead,  Not  Guilty,  for 
you  ;  and  Guilty,  for  myself. 

Scand.  So,  why  this  is  fair !  here's  demon 
stration,  with  a  witness. 

Tat.  Well,  my  witnesses  are  not  present. — 
Yet,  I  confess  I  have  had  favours  from  per 
sons  ;  but  as  the  favours  are  numberless,  so 
the  persons  are  nameless. 

Scand.  Pooh,  this  proves  nothing. 

Tat.  No?  1  can  show  letters,  lockets,  pic 
tures,  and  rings  ;  and  if  there  be  occasion  for 
witnesses,  I  can  summon  the  maids  at  the 
chocolate-houses,  all  the  porters  at  Pall  Mall 
and  Covent-garden,  the  door-keepers  at  the 
playhouse,  the  drawers  at  Locket's,  the  Rum 
mer,  Spring-garden,  my  own  landlady  and 
valet  de  chambre  ;  all  who  shall  make  oath, 
that  I  receive  more  letters  than  the  secretary's 
office ;  and  that  I  have  more  vizor  masks  to 
inquire  for  me,  than  ever  went  to  see  the  her 
maphrodite,  or  the  naked  prince.  And  it  is 
notorious,  that,  in  a  country  church,  once,  an 
inquiry  being  made  who  I  was,  it  was  an 
swered,  I  was  the  famous  Tattle,  who  had 
ruined  so  many  women. 

Val.  It  was  there,  1  suppose,  you  got  the 
nick-name  of  the  Great  Turk. 

Tat.  True ;  1  was  called  Turk  Tattle,  all 
over  the  parish. — The  next  Sunday,  all  the 
old  women  kept  their  daughters  at  home,  and 
the  parson  had  not  half  his  congregation.  He 
would  have  brought  me  into  the  spiritual 
court :  but  I  was  revenged  upon  him,  for  he 
had  a  handsome  daughter,  whom  I  initiated 
into  the  science.  But  I  repented  it  after 
wards  ;  for  it  was  talked  of  in  town. — And  a 
lady  of  quality,  that  shall  be  nameless,  in  a 
raging  fit  of  jealousy,  came  down  in  her  coach 
and  six  horses,  and  exposed  herself  upon  my 
account.  Gad,  I  was  sorry  for  it  with  all  my 
heart. — You  know  whom  I  mean— you  know 
where  we  raffled —  V 

Scand.  Mum,  Tattle ! 

Val.  'Sdeath,  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 

Ang.  (>  barbarous !  1  never  heard  so  inso 
lent  a  piece  of  vanity  !— Fy,  Mr.  Tattle  !— I'll 
swear  I  could  not  have  believed  it.— Is  this 
your  secrecy? 

Tut.  Gad  so,  the  heat  of  my  story  carried 
me  beyond  my  discretion,  as  the  heat  of  the 
lady's  passion  hurried  her  beyond  her  reputa 
tion. — But  I  hope  you  don't  know  whom  I 
mean;  for  there  were  a  great  many  ladies 
raffled — Plague  on't,  now  could  I  bite  off  my 
tongue. 

Scand.  No,  don't ;  for  then  you'll  tell  us  no 
more.  Come,  I'll  recommend  a  song  to  you, 


upon  the  hint  of  my  two  proverbs  :  and  I  see 
one  in  the  next  room  that  will  sing  it. 

[Goes  to  the  door. 

Tat.  For  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  do  guess, 
say  nothing.     Gad,  I'm  very  unfortunate  ! 

Scand.   Pray  sing  the  first  song  in  the  lust 
new  play. 


A  nymph  andaswain  to  A  polio  once  pray 'd, 
The  swain  had  been  jilted,  the  nymph  been 

betray'd : 

Their  intent  was  to  try  if  his  oracle  knew 
E'er  a  nymph  that  was  chaste,  or  a  swain 

that  was  true. 

Apollo  wag  mute,  and  had  like  t'have  been 
posed, 

But  sagely  at  length  he  this  secret  dis 
closed  : 

He  alone  wont  betray,  in  whom  none  will 
confide  \ 

And  the  nymph  may  be  chaste  that  has 
never  been  tried. 

Enter  SIR  SAMPSON,  MRS.  FRAIL,  Miss  PRUE, 
and  Servant. 

Sir  S.  Is  Ben  come?  my  son  Ben  come  ?  I'm 
glad  on't. — Where  is  he?  I  long  to  see  him. 
Now,  Mrs.  Frail,  you  shall  see  my  son  Ben. 
— He's  the  hopes  of  my  family— I  ha'n't  seen 
him  these  three  years — 1  warrant  he's  grown  ! 
— Call  him  in  ;  Did  him  make  haste  [Exit  Ser 
vant.]  I'm  ready  to  cry  for  joy. 

Mrs.  F.  Now,  Miss,  you  shall  see  your  hus 
band. 

Miss  P.  Pish,  he  shall  be  none  of  my  hus 
band.  [Aside  to  FRAIL. 

Mrs.  F.  Hush  !  Well,  he  sha'n't!  leave  that 
to  me— I'll  beckon  Mr.  Tattle  to  us. 

Ang.  Wont  you  stay  and  see  your  bro 
ther  ? 

Val.  We  are  the  twin  stars,  and  cannot 
shine  in  one  sphere ;  when  he  rises,  1  must 
set. — Besides,  if  I  should  stay,  I  don't  know 
but  my  father  in  good-nature  may  press  me  to 
the  immediate  signing  the  deed  of  conveyance 
of  my  estate ;  and  I'll  defer  it  as  long  as  1 
can. — Well;  you'll  come  to  a  resolution. 

Ang.  I  cannot.  Resolution  must  come  to 
me,  or  I  shall  never  have  one. 

Scand.  Come,  Valentine,  I'll  go  with  you ; 
I  have  something  in  my  head,  to  communicate 
to  you.  [Exeunt  SCANDAL  and  VALENTINE. 

Sir  S.  What!  is  my  son  Valentine  gone? 
What !  is  he  sneaked  off,  and  would  not  see 
his  brother  ?  There's  an  unnatural  whelp ! 
there's  an  ill  natured  dog  !  What !  were  you 
here  too,  Madam,  and  could  not  keep  him? 
could  neither  love,  nor  duty,  nor  natural  af 
fection,  oblige  him  ?  Madam,  have  no  more  to 
say  to  him  ;  he  is  not  worth  your  considera 
tion.  The  rogue  has  not  a  drachm  of  gener 
ous  love  about  him— all  interest,  all  interest ! 
He's  an  undone  scoundrel,  and  courts  your 
estate.  He  does  not  care  a  doit  for  your  per 
son. 

Ang.  I  am  pretty  even  with  him,  Sir  Samp 
son  ;  for,  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  any  thing 
in  him,  it  should  have  been  his  estate  too. 
But,  since  that's  gone,  the  bait's  off,  and  the- 
naked  hook  appears. 
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Well  spoken  !  and  you  are  a  wiser 
woman  than  I  thought  you  were  ;  for  most 
young  women  now  a-days  are  to  be  tempted 
with  a  naked  hook. 

Aug.  If  I  marry,  Sir  Sampson,  I  am  for  a 
good  estate  with  any  man,  arcl  for  any  man 
with  a  good  estate ;  therefore,  if  I  were  obliged 
to  make  a  choice,  I  declare  I'd  rather  have  you 
than  your  son. 

Sir  S.  Faith,  you  are  a  wise  woman;  and 
I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  1  was  afraid 
you  were  in  love  with  a  reprobate.  Odd,  I 
was  sorry  for  you  with  all  my  heart.  Hang 
him,  mongrel ;  cast  him  off.  You  shall  see  the 
rogue  show  himself,  and  make  love  to  some 
desponding  Cadua  of  fourscore  for  sustenance. 
Odd,  I  love  to  see  a  young  spendthrift  forced 
to  cling  to  an  old  woman  lor  support,  like  iry 
round  dead  oak — faith  I  do.  I  love  to  see 
them  hug  and  cotton  together,  like  down  upon 
a  thistle. 

Enter  BEN  and  SERVANT. 

Ben.  Where's  father? 

Sen:  There,  Sir :  his  back's  toward  you. 

[Exit. 

Sir  S.  My  son  Ben !  Bless  thee,  my  dear 
boy  !  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
you. 

Sir  S.  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me,  boy  ! 
kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[Kisses  him. 

Ben.  So,  so,  enough,  father.  Mess,  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt. — Mrs.  Angelica, 
my  son  Ben. 

Bin.  If  you  please.  [Salutes  her.} — Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ; 
about  ship.  [Kisses  FRAIL.] — Nay,  and  you 
too,  my  little  cock-boat.  [Kisses  Miss. 

Tat.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you  friend. 

Sir  S.  Thou  hast  been  many  aweary  league, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ey,  ey,  been?  been  far  enough,  and 
that  be  all.  AVell,  lather,  and  how  do  all  at 
home  ?  how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother 

Sir  S.  Dick  !  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two 
years.  I  writ  you  word,  when  you  were  at 
Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that's  true  :  marry,  I  had  forgot. 
Dick  is  dead,  as  you  say.— Well,  and  how,  I 
have  a  many  questions  to  ask  you  ;  well,  you 
beu't  married  again,  father,  be  you  ? 

Sir  S.  No,  I  intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben  • 
I  would  not  marry,  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  ?— An  you 
marry  again— why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again, 
so  there's  one  for  t'other.— Pray,  don't  let  me 
be  your  hinderance  :  e'en  marry,  a  God's 
name,  an  the  wind  set  that  way.  As  for  my 
part,  mayhap  1  have  no  mind  to  marry. 

Mrs.  F.  That  would  be  pity,  such  a  hand- 
some  young  gentleman. 

Ben.  Handsome  !  he,  he,  he  !  Nay,  an  you 
are  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you  ;  for  I  love 
my  jest,  an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  said 
at  sea.  But  I'll  tell  you  why  1  don't  much  stand 
towards  matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  about, 
from  port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  land  :  1 
could  never  abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call 
it.  Tsow,  a  man  thut  is  married  has,  as  it 
were  d  ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  may 
hap,  may'nt  get  them  out  again  when  he 
would. 


Sir  S.  Ben  is  a  wag. 

Ben.  A  wan  that  is  married,  d'ye  see, 


is  no 


.  ,  , 

more  like  another  man,  than  a  galley-slave  is 
like  one  of  us  free  sailors  :  he  is  chained  to 
an  oar  all  his  life  ;  and,  mayhap,  forced  to  tug 
a  leaky  vessel  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  S.  A  very  wag  !  Ben  is  a  very  wag  ; 
only  a  little  rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs.  F.  Not  at  all;  I  like  his  humour 
mightily  :  it  is  plain  and  honest  ;  1  should  like 
such  a  humour  in  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say  you  so,  and  I  should  like  such  a 
handsome  gentlewoman  for  a  bed-fellow.—. 
What  say  you,  Mistress  !  would  you  like  go 
ing  to  sea?  Mess,  you're  a  tight  vessel,  and 
well  rigged,  an  you  were  but  as  well  manned. 

Mrs.  F.  1  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
master  of  me. 

Ben.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you 
come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that,  lady  — 
you  mayn't  carry  so  much  sail  o'  your  head  — 
Top  and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess  ! 

Mrs.  F.  No?  why?o? 

Ben.  Why,  if  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk 
to  be  overset  :  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels 
above  water  —  he,  he,  he  ! 

Ang.  I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  greatest 
wag  in  nature  ;  an  absolute  sea-wit 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts  ;  but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  they  want  a  little  polishing.  You 
must  not  take  any  thing  ill,  Madam. 

Ben.  No,  1  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not 
angry  ;  1  mean  all  in  good  part  :  for,  if  I  give 
a  jest,  I'll  take  a  jest  ;  and  so  you  may  be  as 
free  with  me. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  Sir  :  I  am  not  at  all  of 
fended.  —  But  I  think,  Sir  Sampson,  you  should 
leave  him  a^ne  with  his  mistress.  Mr.  Tat 
tle,  we  must  not  hinder  lovers.  [Exit. 

Tat.  Well,  Miss,  i  have  your  promise. 

[Aside  to  Miss. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  you  say  true.  —  Look  you, 
Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.  Come,  Miss,  you 
must  not  be  shame-  faced  ;  we'll  leave  you  to 
gether. 

Miss  P.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone.  — 
Mayn't  my  cousin  stay  with  me? 

SirS.  No,  no.    Come,  let's  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  father,  mayhap  the  young 
woman  mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

Sir  S.  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  Come,  come, 
we'll  begone.  I'll  venture  that. 

[Exeunt  SIR  SAMPSON,  TATTLE,  and  MRS. 
FRAIL. 

Ben.  Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit 
down?  For,  if  you  stand  a  "Stern  a  that'n,  we 
shall  never  grapple  together.  Come,  I'll  hawl 
a  chair  ;  there,  an  you  please  to  sit,  and  I'll 
sit  by  you. 

Miss  P.  You  need  not  sit  so  near;  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say,  1  can  hear  you  farther 
off;  I  an't  deaf. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say,  nor  I 
an't  dumb  ;  1  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another. 
I'll  heave  off,  to  please  you.  [Sits  farther  off.} 
An  we  were  a  league  asunder,  I'd  undertake 
to  hold  discourse  with  you,  an  'twere  not  a 
main  high  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  my  teeth. 
Look  you  ;  I  am  as  it  were,  bound  for  the 
land  of  matrimony  :  'tis  a  voyage,  d'ye  see, 
that  was  none  of  my  seeking  ;  I  was  command 
ed  by  father,  and  if  you  like,  mayhap  I  may 
steer  into  your  harbour.  How  say  you.  Mis 
tress?  The  short  of  the  thing  is,  that,  if  you 
like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may  chauce  tc 
swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

Miss  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  5  3Uj 
nor  1  don't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 
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to  a  man ;  ana  i  aon  t  care,  lei  my  ta- 
hathe  will,  I'm  too  big  to  be  whipped; 
1  you  plainly,  1  don't  like  you,  nor 
at  all ;  nor  never  will,  that's  more. 


Ben,  No?  I'm  sorry  tor  that.  But,  pray, 
why  are  you  so  scornful  ? 

Miss  P.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's 
mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think, 
and  truly  I  wont  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a 
folJy  to  lie  :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  ihink 
j  ust  the  contrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look 
one  way,  and  to  row  another.  Now,  for  my 
part,  d'ye  see,  I'm  for  carrying  things  above 
board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeping  any  thing  under 
hatches — so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I, 
say  so,  there's  no  harm  done.  Mayhap  you 
may  be  shame-faced  ;  some  maidens  though 
they  love  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't 
care  tell'n  so  to's  face.  If  that's  the  case,  why, 
silence  gives  consent. 

Miss  P.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so ;  for  I'll 
speak  sooner  than  you  should  believe  that; 
and  I'll  speak  truth,  though  one  should  always 
tell  a  lie  to  a  man ;  and  1  don't  care,  let  my  fa 
ther  do  what  he  will,  I'm  toobi-*-1 u: J- 

so  I'll  tell  you 

love  you  at  a    , ,  

So,  there's  your  answer  for  you;  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

Ben.  Look  you  young  woman,  you  may 
learn  to  give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke 
you  fair,  d'ye  see,  and  civil.  As  for  your  lo\e, 
or  your  liking,  I  don't  value  it  of  a  rope's  end 
— and  mayhap  I  like  you  as  little  as  you  do 
me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience  to  father. 
I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do.  But 
1  tell  you  one  thing — if  you  should  give  such 
language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'uine  tails 
laid  across  your  shoulders.  Who  are  you  ? 
You  heard  t'other  handsome  young  woman 
speak  civilly  to  me,  of  her  own  accord.  What 
ever  you  think  of  yourself,  gad,  I, don't  think 
you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her,  than  a  can 
of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gen 
tleman,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gen 
tleman,  that  was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I 
love  him :  and  if  he  sees  you  speak  to  me  any 
more,  he'll  thrash  your  jacket  for  you ;  he  will, 
you  great  sea-calf. 

Ben.  What !  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather 
spark  that  was  here  just  now  ?  Will  he  thrash 
my  jacket? — Let'n — let'n.  But  an  he  comes 
near  me,  mayhap  I  may  giv'n  a  salt  eel  for's 
supper,  for  all  that  What  does  father  mean, 
to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come  home, 
with  such  a  dirty  dowdy? — Sea-calf!  I  an't 
half  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face, 
you  cheese-curd,  you. — Marry  thee  !  I'll  mar 
ry  a  Lapland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  sell 
ing  contrary  winds,  and  wrecked  vessels. 

Miss  P.  I  wont  be  called  names,  nor  I  wont 
be  abused  thus,  so  I  wont.  If  I  were  a  man 
— [Cries.]— you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate— no, 
you  durst  not,  you  stinking  tar-barrel. 

Enter  MRS.  FORESIGHT  and  MRS.  FRAIL. 

Mrs.  For.  They  have  quarrelled  just  as  we 
wished. 

Ben.  Tar-barrel !  Let  your  sweetheart  call 
me  so,  if  he'll  take  your  part,  your  Tom  Es 
sence,  and  I'll  say  something  to  him — I'll  lace 
•  bis  musk  doublet  fur  him.  I'll  make  him  stink ; 
he  shall  smell  more  like  a  weasel  than  a  civet 
cat,  afore  I  ha'  done  with  'en. 

Mrs.  For.  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter, 
Miss  ?  What,  does  she  cry  ?— Mr.  Benjamin, 
what  have  you  done  to  her  ? 

Ben.  Let  her  cry  :  the  more  she  cries  the 


less  she'll— she  has  been  gathering  foul  weather 
in  her  mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  For.  Come,  Miss,  come  along  with  me  ; 
and  tell  me,  poor  child. 

Mrs.  F.  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ?  There's 
my  brother  Foresight  and  Sir  Sampson  coming. 
Sister,  do  you  take  Miss  down  into  the  par- 
lour,  and  I'll  carry  Mr.  Benjamin  into  my 
chamber  ;  for  they  must  not  know  that  they 
are  fallen  out.  Come,  Sir,  will  you  venture 
yourself  w ith  me.  [Looking  kindly  on  him. 

Ben.  Venture!  Mess,  and  that  I  will, 
though  it  were  to  sea  in  a  storm.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SIR  SAMPSON  and  FORESIGHT. 

Sir  S.  I  left  them  together  here.  What,  are 
they  gone  ?  Ben  is  a  brisk  boy  :  he  has  got 

her  into  a  corner father's  own  son,  faith  ! 

he'll  touzle  her  and  mouzle  her.  The  rogue's 
sharp  set  coming  from  sea.  If  he  should  not 
stay  for  saying  grace,  old  Foresight,  but  fall  to 
without  the  help  of  a  parson,  ha  ?  Odd,  if  he 
should,  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him ;  'twould 
be  but  like  me,  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Ha ! 
thou'rt  melancholic,  old  prognostication  ;  as 
melancholic  as  if  thou  hadst  spilled  the  salt, 
or  pared  thy  nails  on  a  Sunday.  Come  cheer 
up,  look  about  thee  :  look  up,  old  star-gazer. 
Now  is  he  poring  upon  the  ground  for  a  crook 
ed  pin,  or  an  old  horse-nail,  with  the  head  to 
wards  him. 

For.  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding 
to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart. 

For.  At  ten  o'clock  ;  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  S.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second  ;  thou  shalt 
set  thy  watch ;  and  the  bridegroom  shall  ob 
serve  its  motions  ;  they  shall  be  married  to  a 
minute,  go  to  bed  to  a  minute  ;  and  when  the 
alarm  strikes,  they  shall  keep  time  like  the 
figure's  of  St.  Dunstan's  clock,  and  consumma- 
tum  est  shall  ring  all  over  the  parish. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Scandal  desires  to  speak  with 
you  upon  earnest  business. 

For.  1  go  to  him ;  Sir  Sampson,  your  ser 
vant.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  What's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  'tis  about  your  son  Valentine; 
something  has  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
that  makes  him  prophesy. 

Enter  SCANDAL. 

Scand.  Sir  Sampson,  sad  news. 

For.  Bless  us  ! 

SirS.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Scand.  Can't  you  guess  at  what  ought  to 
afflict  you  and  him,  and  all  of  us,  more  than 
any  thing  else  ? 

Sir  S.  1  don't  know  any  universal  grievance 
but  a  new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the  Canary  fleet 
— unless  Popery  should  be  landed  in  the  west, 
or  the  French  fleet  were  at  anchor  at  Black- 
wall. 

Scand.  No?  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Foresight 
knew  all  this,  and  might  have  prevented  it. 

For.  Tis  no  earthquake  ? 

Scand.  No,  not  yet ;  no  whirlwind.  But  we 
don't  know  what  it  may  come  to — but  it  has 
had  a  consequence  already  that  touches  us 
all. 

SirS.  Why,  out  with  it. 

Scand.  Something  has  appeared  to  your  son 

Valentine— —he's  gone  to  bed  very  ill. He 
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speaks  little,  yet  he  says  he  has  much  to  say. 
Asks  for  his  father  and  the  wise  Foresight; 
talks  of  Raymond  Lully,  and  the  ghost  of  Lilly. 
He  has  secrets  to  impart,  I  suppose  to  you.  I 
can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  sighs.  He  de 
sires  he  may  see  you  in  the  morning  ;  but 
would  not  be  disturbed  to-night,  because  he 
has  some  business  to  do  in  a  dream. 

Sir  S.  What  have  I  to  do  with  his  dreams  or 
his  divination  ? — This  is  a  trick  to  defer  sign 
ing  the  conveyance.  I  warrant  the  devil  will 
tell  him  in  a  dream,  that  he  must  not  part  with 
his  estate.  But  I'll  bring  him  a  parson  to  tell 
him  that  the  devil's  a  liar— or,  if  that  wont  do, 
I'll  bring  a  lawyer,  that  shall  out-lie  the  devil ; 
and  so  I'll  try  whether  my  blackguard  or  his 
shall  get  the  better  of  the  day.  [Exit. 

Scand.  Alas  !  Mr.  Foresight,  I'm  afraid  all 
is  not  right. — You  are  a  wise  man,  and  a  con 
scientious  man ;  a  searcher  into  obscurity  and 
futurity ;  and,  if  you  commit  an  error,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  discre 
tion,  and  caution. 

For.  Ah,  good  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scand.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  manifest ;  I  do  not  flat 
ter  you But  Sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty 

— I'm  afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr. 
Foresight.— He  has  been  wicked  ;  and  Heaven 
grant  he  may  mean  well  in  his  affair  with  you  ! 
—You  are  wise,  and  should  not  be  over 
reached. 

For.  Alas,  Mr.  Scandal—  Humanum  esl 
errare. 

Scand.  You  say  true,  man  will  err ;  mere 
man  will  err— but  you  are  something  more. — 
There  have  been  wise  men ;  but  they  were 
such  as  you,— men  who  consulted  the  stars, 
and  were  observers  of  omens.— Solomon  was 
wise  ;  but  how  ?  by  his  judgment  in  astrolo 
gy. — So  says  Pineda,  in  his  third  book  and 
eigth  chapter. 

For.  You  are  learned,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scand.  A  trifler — but  a  lover  of  art. — And 
the  wise  men  of  the  east  owed  their  instructions 
to  a  star  ;  which  is  rightly  observed  by  Gre 
gory  the  Great,  in  favour  of  astrology  !  And 
Albertus  Magnus  makes  it  the  most  valuable 
science— because,  says  he,  it  teaches  us  to  con 
sider  the  causation  of  causes,  in  the  causes  of 
things. 

For.  I  protest,  1  honour  you,  Mr.  Scandal. 
— I  did  not  think  you  had  been  read  in  these 
matters. — Few  young  men  are  inclined 

Scand.  I  thank  my  stars  that  have  inclined 
me.  But  I  fear  this  marriage  and  making  over 
the  estate,  this  transferring  of  a  rightful  inher 
itance,  will  bring  judgments  upon  us.  I  pro 
phesy  it.  Valentine  is  disturbed  ;  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  that  ?  and  Sir  Sampson  is  hur 
ried  on  by  an  unusual  violence 1  fear  he 

does  not  act  wholly  from  himself;  and  I  think 
he  does  not  look  as  he  used  to  do. 

For.  He  was  always  of  an  impetuous  nature. 
— But  as  to  the  marriage,  I  have  consulted  the 
stars ;  and  all  appearances  are  prosperous. 

Scand.  Come,  come,  Foresight ;  let  not  the 
prospect  of  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond 

your  judgment,  nor  against  your  conscience. 

You  are  not  satisfied  that  you  act  justly. 

For.  How! 

Scand.  You  are  not  satisfied,  I  say.— I  am 
loth  to  discourage  you— but  it  is  palpable  that 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

-For.  How  does  it  appear,  Mr.  Scandal  ?  I 
think  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

Scand.  Either  you  suffer  yourself  to  deceive 
yourself,  or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 


For.  Pray  explain  yourself. 

Scand.  Do  you  sleep  well  o'  nights  ? 

For.  Very  well. 

Scand.  Are  you  certain  ?  You  do  not  look 
so. 

For.  I  am  in  health,  I  think. 

Scand.  So  was  Valentine  this  morning ;  and 
looked  just  so. 

For.  How  !  aim  I  altered  any  way  ?  I  don't 
perceive  it. 

Enter  MRS.  FORESIGHT. 

Mrs.  For.  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed  ?  it's 
ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Scandal,  your  servant. 

Scand.  Plague  on  her,  she  has  interrupted 
my  design — but  I  must  work  her  into  the  pro 
ject.  You  keep  early  hours,  Madam. 

Mrs.  For.  Mr.  Foresight  is  punctual ;  we 
sit  up  after  him. 

For.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass, 
your  little  looking-glass. 

Scand.  Pray,  lend  it  him,  Madam— I'll  tell 
you  the  reason — [She  gives  him  the  glass ;  SCAN 
DAL  and  she  whisper. J— -My  passion  for  you  is 
grown  so  violent — that  I  am  no  longer  master 
of  myself— I  was  interrupted  in  the  morning, 
when  you  had  charity  enough  to  give  me  your 
attention  ;  and  I  had  hopes  of  finding  another 
opportunity  of  explaining  myself  to  you — but 
was  disappointed  all  this  day  ;  and  the  uneasi 
ness  that  has  attended  me  ever  since,  brings 
me  now  hither  at  this  unseasonable  hour. 

Mrs.  For.  Was  there  ever  such  impudence, 
to  make  love  to  me  before  my  husband's  face  ? 
I'll  swear,  I'll  tell  him. 

Scand.  Do.  I'll  die  a  martyr  rather  than 
disclaim  my  passion.  But  come  a  little  farther 
this  way  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  project  I  had 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  you. 

[Whisper.    FORESIGHT  looking  in  the  glass. 

For.  I  do  not  see  any  revolution  here. — Me- 
thinks  I  look  with  a  serene  and  benign  as 
pect, — pale,  a  little  pale — but  the  roses  of  these 
cheeks  have  been  gathered  many  years — Ha,  I 
do  not  like  that  sudden  flushing— gone  already! 
— Hem,  hem,  hem  !  faintish.  My  heart  is  pret- 
ty.good;  yet  it  beats:  and  my  pulse,  ha  !— I 
have  none — mercy  on  me  ! — hum  !— Yes,  here 
they  are.— Gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop !  hey, 
whither  will  they  hurry  me?— Now  they're 
gone  again — and  now  I'm  faint  and  pale  again, 
and,  hem  !  and  my,  hem  ! — breath  grows  short ; 
hem.!  he,  he,  hem ! 

Scand.  It  takes :  pursue  it,  in  the  name  of 
love  and  pleasure. 

Mrs.  For.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Foresight  f 

For.  Hum,  not  so  well  as  I  thought  I  was. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

Scand.  Look  you  there  now. — Your  lady 
says  your  sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  late. 

For.  Very  likely. 

Mrs.  For.  O,  mighty  restless !  but  I  was 
afraid  to  tell  him  so. — He  has  been  subject  to 
talking  and  starting. 

Scand.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so  ? 

Mr*.  For.  Never,  never ;  till  within  these 
three  nights,  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  once 
broken  my  rest  since  we  have  been  married. 

For.  I  will  go  to  bed. 

Scand.  Do  so,  Mr.  Foresight,  and  say  your 
prayers — he  looks  better  than  he  did . 

Mrs.  For.  Nurse,  nurse  ! 

For.  Do  you  think  so,  Scandal  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  hope  this  will  be  gone 
by  morning  ;  take  it  ir  time. 
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Enter  NURSE, 


are  virtuous  too  ;  but  'tis  as 
men     are    valiant,    through 


Mrs.  For.  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well ; 
put  him  to  bed. 

Scand.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  Valen 
tine  in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a  lit 
tle  diacodium  and  cowslip  water,  and  lie  upon 
your  back. 

For.  1  thank  you  Mr.  Scandal;  I  will. — 
Nurse,  let  me  have  a  watch-light,  and  lay  The 
Crumbs  of  Comfort  by  me. 

Nurse.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit. 

For.  And — hem,  hem  !  I  am  very  faint. 

Scand.  No,  no,  you  look  much  better. 

For.  Hem,  hem  !  good  night  Mr.  Scandal. 

[Exit. 

Scand.  Good  night,  good  Mr.  Foresight.  I 
hope  Mars  and  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction 
while  your  wife  and  I  are  together. 

Mrs.  For.  Well ;  and  what  use  do  you 
hope  to  make  of  this  project?  You  don't 
think  that  you  are  ever  like  to  succeed  in 
your  design  upon  me  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  do ;  I  have  a  better 
opinion  both  of  you  and  myself  than  to  despair. 

Mrs.  For.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  toad? — 
Hark'ye,  devil :  do  you  think  any  woman  hon 
est? 

Scand.  Yes,  several,  very  honest — they'll 
cheat  a  little  at  cards  sometimes  ;  but  that's 
nothing. 

Mr*.  For.  Pshaw !  but  virtuous,  I  mean  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  believe  some  women 
I  believe  some 
fear— For  why 

should  a  man  court  danger,  or  a  woman  shun 
pleasure  ?  / 

Mrs.  For.  ()  monstrous !  What  are  con 
science  and  honour  ?  . 

Scand.  Why,  honour  is  a  public  enemy; 
and  conscience  a  domestic  thief:  and  he  that 
would  secure  his  pleasure,  must  pay  a  tribute 
to  one,  and  go  halves  with  t'other.  As  for 
honour,  that  you  have  secured ;  for  you  have 
purchased  a  perpetual  opportunity  for  pleas 
ure. 

Mrs.  For.  An  opportunity  for  pleasure  ! 

Scand.  Ay,  your  husband ;  a  husband  is  an 
opportunity  for  pleasure.  So  you  have  taken 
care  of  honoar,  and  'tis  the  least  I  can  do  to 
take  care  of  conscience. 

Mrs.  For.  And  so  you  think  we  are  free  for 
one  another  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  think  so ;  I  love  to 
speak  my  mind. 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  then  I'll  speak  my  mind. 
Now,  as  to  this  affair  between  you  and  me. 
Here  you  make  love  to  me  ;  why,  I'll  confess 
it  does  not  displease  me.  Your  person  is  well 
enough,  and  your  understanding  is  not  amiss. 

Scand.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  myself; 
but  I  think  I  am  neither  deformed,  nor  a  fool. 

Mrs.  For.  But  you  have  a  villanous  charac 
ter  ;  you  are  a  libertine  in  speech,  as  well  as 
practice. 

Scand.  Come,  I  know  what  you  would  say 
— you  think  it  more  dangerous  to  be  seen  in 
conversation  with  me,  than  to  allow  some 
other  men  the  last  favour.  You  mistake  ;  the 
liberty  I  take  in  talking  is  purely  affected,  for 
the  service  of  your  sex.  He  that  first  cries 
out  stop  thief,  is  often  he  that  stole  the  treas- 
I  am  a  juggler,  that  acts  by  confederacy, 


and  if  you  please,  we'll  put 
world. 


trick  upon  the 


120? 

Mrs.  For.  Ay ;  but  you  are  such  a  univer 
sal  juggler— that  I'm  afraid  you  have  a  great 
many  confederates. 

Scand.  Faith,  I'm  sound. 

Mrs.  For.  O  fy ! — I'll  swear  you're  impu 
dent. 

Scand.  I'll  swear  you're  handsome. 

Mrs.  For.  Pish,  you'd  tell  me  so,  though  you 
did  not  think  so. 

Scand.  And  you'd  think  so,  though  I  did 
not  tell  you  so :  and  now  I  think  we  know 
one  another  pretty  well. 

Mrs.  For.  O  Lord  !  who's  here  ? 


Enter  MRS.  FRAIL  and  BEN. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  love  to  speak  my  mind — Fa 
ther  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.— Nay,  I  can't 
say  that  neither  ;  he  has  something  to  do  with 
me  ;  but  what  does  that  signify  ?  If  so  be,  that  I 
ben't  minded  to  be  steered  by  him :  'tis  as  thof 
he  should  strive  against  wind  and  tide. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  but  my  dear,  we  must  keep  it 
secret,  till  the  estate  be  settled  ;  for,  you  know, 
marrying  without  an  estate,  is  like  sailing  in  a 
ship  without  ballast. 

Ben.  He,  he,  he  !  why  that's  true  ;  just  so, 
for  all  the  world,  it  is  as  like  as  two  cable 
ropes. 

Mrs.  F.  And  though  I  have  a  good  portion  ; 
you  know  one  would  not  venture  all  in  one 
bottom. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true  again  ;  for  mayhap  one 
bottom  may  spring  a  leak.  You  have  hit  it 
indeed  ;  mess,  you've  nicked  the  channel. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  but  if  you  should  forsake  me 
after  all,  you'd  break  my  heart. 

Ben.  Break  your  heart  ?  I'd  rather  the  Mary- 
gold  should  break  her  cable  in  a  storm,  as 
well  as  1  love  her  ?  You  don't  think  I'm  false 
hearted.  A  sailor  would  be  honest,  mayhap 
he  has  never  a  penny  of  money  in  his  pocket. 
I  may  not  have  so  fair  a  face  as  a  citizen  or  a 
courtier ;  but,  for  all  that,  I've  as  good  blood 
in  my  veins,  and  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bis 
cuit. 

Mr*.  F.  And  will  you  love  me  always? 

Ben.  Nay,  an  I  lore  once,  I'll  stick  like 
pitch ;  I'll  tell  you  that.  Come,  I'll  sing  you 
a  song  of  a  sailor. 

Mrs.  F.  Hold,  there's  my  sister ;  I'll  call  her 
to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  For.  Well !  I  wont  go  to  bed  to  my 
Husband  to-night;  because  I'll  retire  to  my 
own  chamber,  and  think  of  what  you  have 
said. 

Scand.  Well  you'll  give  me  leave  to  wait 
upon  you  to  your  chamber-door,  and  leave  you 
my  last  instructions  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Hold,  here's  my  sister  coming. 

Mrs.  F.  If  it  wont  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Ben 
will  entertain  you  with  a  song. 

Ben.  The  song  was  made  upon  one  of  our 
ship's  crew's  wife ;  our  boatswain  made  the 
song;  mayhap  you  know  .her,  Sir.  Before 
she  married  she  was  called  Buxom  Joan  of 
Deptford. 

Scand.  I  have  heard  of  her. 


[BEN  sing's. 


BALLAD. 


A  soldier  and  a  sailor, 

A  tinker  and  a  tailor, 

Had  once  a  doubtful  strife,  Sir. 

To  make  a  maid  a  wife,  Sir, 
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Whose  name  was  Buxom  Joan. 
For  now  the  time  was  ended, 
When  she  no  more  intended 
To  lick  her  lips  at  men,  Sir, 
And  gnaw  the  sheets  in  vain,  Sir, 

And  lie  o'  nights  alone. 

The  soldier  swore  like  thunder, 
He  loved  her  more  than  plunder, 
And  show'd  her  many  a  scar,  Sir, 
That  he  bad  brought  from  far,  Sir, 

With  fighting  for  her  sake. 
The  tailor  thought  to  please  her. 
With  offering  her  his  measure, 
The  tinker  too  with  mettle 
Said  he  could  mend  her  kettle, 

And  stop  up  every  leak. 

But  while  these  three  were  prating, 
The  sailor  slily  waiting, 
Thought  if  it  came  about,  Sir, 
That  they  should  all  fall  out,  Sir, 

He  then  might  play  his  part : 
And  just  e'en  as  he  meant,  Sir, 
To  loggerheads  they  went,  Sir, 
And  then  he  let  fly  at  her, 
A  shot  'twixt  wind  and  water, 

That  won  the  fair  maid's  heart. 

Ben.  If  some  of  our  crew  that  came  to  see 
,ne  are  not  gone,  you  shall  see  that  we  sailors 
can  dance  sometimes,  as  well  as  other  folks. 

[Whistles.]  I  warrant  that  brings  them,  if 

they  DC  within  hearing. 

Enter  SEAMEN. 

Oh,  here  they  be!— and  fiddles  along  with 
them.  Come,  my  lads,  let's  have  a  round,  and 
I'll  make  one.  [Dance.]  We're  merry  folks, 
w«  sailors ;  we  han't  much  to  care  for.  Thus 
we  live  at  sea ;  eat  biscuit,  and  drink  flip  ;  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  once  a  quarter — come  home, 
and  lie  with  our  landladies  once  a  year ;  get 
rid  of  a  little  money,  and  then  put  on  with  the 
next  fair  wind.  How  d'ye  like  us  ? 
'  Mrs.  F.  Oh,  you  are  the  happiest,  merriest 
men  alive ! 

Mrs.  For.  We're  beholden  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
for  this  entertainment.— I  believe  it  is  late. 

Ben.  Why,  if  you  think  so,  you  had  best  go 
to  bed.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  toss  a  can, 
and  remember  my  sweetheart,  before  I  turn 
in  ;  mayhap  I  may  dream  of  her  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  had  best  go  to 
bed,  and  dream  too. 

Scand.  Why,  faith,  I  have  a  good  lively  im 
agination  ;  and  can  dream  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose  as  another.  But  dreaming  is  the  poor 
retreat  of  a  lazy,  hopeless,  and  imperfect 
lover ;  tis  the  last  glimpse  of  love  to  warn  out 
sinners,  and  the  faint  dawning  of  a  bliss  to 
wishing  girls  and  growing  boys. 
There's  nought  but  willing,  waking  love  that 

can 

Make  bless'd  the  ripen'd  maid  and  finish'd 
raan-  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  /.—VALENTINE'S  Lodgings. 

Enter  SCANDAL  and  JEREMY. 
Scand.  Well,  is  your  master  ready?  does  he 
look  madly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  Sir ;  you  need  make  no  great 
uoubt  of  that :  he  that  was  so  near  turning 
poet  yesterday  morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek 
in  playing  the  madman  to-dav. 


IACT  IV. 


Scand.  Would  he  have  Angelica  acquainted  ' 
with  the  design  ? 

Jer.  No,  Sir,  not  yet.— He  has  a  mind  to  try 
whether  his  playing  the  madman  wont  make 
her  play  the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him ;  or 
at  least  own  that  she  has  loved  him  all  this 
while,  and  concealed  it. 

Scand.  1  saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with 
her  maid ;  and  1  think  I  heard  her  bid  the 
coachman  drive  hither. 

Jer.  Like  enough,  Sir  ;  for  I  told  her  maid 
this  morning,  my  master  was  run  stark  mad, 
only  for  love  of  her  mistress.  I  hear  a  coach 
stop  :  if  it  should  be  she,  Sir,  I  believe  he 
would  not  see  her,  till  he  hears  how  she  takes 
it. 

Scand.  Well,  I'll  try  her— 'tis  she;  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't 
think  it  a  novelty,  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man 
at  his  own  lodgings  in  a  morning  ? 

Scand.  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  Madam. 
But,  when  a  lady  comes  tyrannically,  to  insult 
a  ruined  lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel 
triumphs  of  her  beauty,  the  barbarity  of  it 
something  surprises  me. 

Ang.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face. 
— Pray  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  Madam  ;  my  mas 
ter's  mad,  that's  all,  I  suppose  your  ladyship 
has  thought  him  so  a  great  while. 

Ang.  How  d'ye  mean,  mad  ? 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  Madam,  he's  mad  for  want 
of  his  wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of 
money.  His  head  is  e'en  as  light  as  his  pock 
ets  ;  and  any  body  that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad 
bargain,  can't  do  better  than  to  beg  him  for 
his  estate. 

Ang.  If  yon  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring 
at  wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scand.  She's  concern'd,  and  loves  him  ? 

[Aside. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  can't  think  me  guilty 
of  so  much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  concerned 
for  a  man  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to. — 
Pray  tell  me  the  truth. 

Scand.  Faith,  Madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie 
would  mend  the  matter.  But  thi3  is  no  new 
effect  of  an  unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  I  know  not  what  to  think ! 
Yet  I  should  be  vexed  tahave  a  trick  put  upon 
me  ! — May  I  not  see  him  ? 

Scand.  I'm  afraid  the  physician  is  not  wil 
ling  you  should  see  him  yet. — Jeremy,  go  in 
and  inquire.  [Exit  JEREMY, 

Ang.  Ha !  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile  !  I 
fancy  a  trick. — I'll  try.  [Aside.] — I  would  dis 
guise  to  all  the  world,  Sir,  a  failing  which  I 
must  own  to  you — I  fear  my  happiness  de 
pends  upon  the  recovery  of  Valentine.  .There- 
fore,  I  conjure  you,  as  you  are  his  friend,  and 
as  you  have  compassion  on  one  fearful  of  afflic 
tion,  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  hope  for— I  can 
not  speak — But  you  may  tell  me,  for  you  know 
what  I  would  ask. 

Scand.  So,  this  is  pretty  plain ! — Be  not  too 
much  concerned,  Madarn ;  I  hope  his  con 
dition  is  not  desperate.  An  acknowledgment 
of  love  from  you,  perhaps,  may  work  a  cure, 
as  the  fear  of  your  aversion  occasioned  his  dis 
temper. 

Ang.  Say  you  so ?  nay,  then  1'rn  convinced: 
and  if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I  never 
taste  the  pleasure  of  revenge!  [Aside,] — Ac 


SCENE  /.] 
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knowledgment  of  love  !  I  find  you  have  mis 
taken  my  compassion,  and  think  me  guilty  of 
a  weakness  I  am  a  stranger  to.  But  I  have 
too  much  sincerity  to  deceive  you,  and  too 
much  charity  to  suffer  him  to  be  deluded  with 
vain  hopes.  Good  nature  and  humanity 
oblige  me  to  be  concerned  for  him  ;  but  to 
love,  is  neither  in  .my  power  nor  inclination ; 
and  if  he  can't  be  'cured  without  I  suck  the 
poison  from  his  wounds,  I'm  afraid  he  wont 
recover  his  senses  till  I  lose  mine. 

Scand.  Hey,  brave  woman,  faith!— 'Wont 
you  see  him  then,  if  he  desires  it  ? 

Ang.  What  signifies  a  madman's  desires? 
besides,  'twould  make  me  uneasy — If  I  don't 
see  him,  perhaps  my  concern  for  him  may  les 
sen — If  1  forget  him,  'tis  no  more  than  he  has 
done  by  himself ;  and  now  the  surprise  is  over, 
methinks  I'm  not  so  sorry  as  I  was. 

Scand.  So,  faith,  good-nature  works  apace ; 
you  were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to 

Aug.  But  1  have  considered  that  passions 
are  unreasonable  and  involuntary.  If  he 
loves,  he  can't  help  it ;  and  if  I  don't  love,  I 
cannot  help  it ;  no  more  than  he  can  help  his 
being  a  man,  or  I  my  being  a  woman  ;  or  no 
more  than  I  can  help  my  want  of  inclination 
to  stay  longer  here.  [Exit. 

Scand.  Humph  < — An  admirable  composi 
tion. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  Sir  ? 

Scand.  Gone  ?  why  she  was  never  here.  I 
don't  know  her  if  I  see  her,  nor  you  either. 

Jer.  Gook  lack  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  are 
any  more  of  us  to  be  mad  ?  Why,  Sir,  my  mas 
ter  longs  to  see  her ;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good 
earnest  with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being 
here. 

Scand.  We  are  all  under  a  mistake.— Ask 
no  questions,  for  1  can't  resolve  you  ;  but  I'll 
inform  your  master.  In  the  mean  time,  if  our 
"  no  better  with  his  father  than 


project  succeed 
it  does  with  his 


his  mistress,  he  may  descend  from 
his  exaltation  of  madness  into  the  road  of  com 
mon  sense,  and  be  content  only  to  be  made  a 
fool  with  other  reasonable  people.  I  hear  Sir 
Sampson.  You  know  your  cue?  I'll  to  your 
master. 


Enter  SIR  SAMPSON  and  BUCKRAM. 

Sir  S.  D'ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here's  the 
paper  signed  with  his  own  hand. 

Suck.  Good,  Sir.  And  the  conveyance  is 
ready  drawn  in  this  box,  if  he  be  ready  to  sign 
and  seal. 

Sir  S.  Ready  !  he  must  be  ready :  his  sham 
sickness  sha'n't  excuse  him. — O,  here's  his 
scoundrel. — Sirrah,  where's  your  master? 

Jer.  Ah,  Sir,  he's  quite  gone. 

Sir  S.  Gone !  what,  he's  not  dead  ? 

Jcf.  No,  Sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  S.  What,  is  he  gone  out  of  town  ?  run 
away?  ha!  has  he  tricked  me?  Speak,  var- 
let. 

Jer.  No,  no,  Sir ;  he's  safe  enough,  Sir,  an  he 
were  but  as  sound,  poor  gentleman !  He  is  in 
deed  here,  Sir,  and  not  here,  Sir. 

Sir  S.  Hey-day,  rascal,  do  you  banter  me  ? 
— Speak,  sirrah  :  where  is  he  ?  for  I  will  find 
him. 

Jer.  Would  you  could,  Sir ;  for  ,he  has  lost 


himself.— Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  almost  broke 
my  heart  about  him— I  can't  refrain  tears 
when  I  think  on  him,  Sir ;  I'm  as  melancholy 
for  him  as  a  passing-bell,  Sir  ;  or  a  horse  in  a 
pond. 

Sir  S.  Confound  your  similitudes,  Sir  :— 
Speak  to  be  understood  :  and  tell  me  in  plain 
terms  what  the  matter  is  with  him,  or  I'll 
crack  your  fool's  skull. 

Jer.  Ah,  you've  hit  it,  Sir ;  that's  the  mat 
ter  ;  his  skull's  cracked,  poor  gentleman !  he's 
stark  mad,  Sir. 

Sir  S.  Mad  ! 

Buck.  What,  is  he  non  compos  1 

Jer.  Quite  non  compos,  Sir. 


Buck.    Why,    then,    all's    obliterated.    Si 
Sampson.    If  he  be  non  compos  mentis,  his  ac 


Sir 
act 

and  "deed  will  be  of  no  effect' ;  it  is  not" good  ir 
law. 

•Sir  S .  I  wont  believe  it ;  let  me  see  him,  Sir. 
— Mad  !  I'll  make  him  find  his  senses. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandal  is  with  him,  Sir ;  I'll  knock 
at  the  door. 

[Goes  to  the  scene,  which  opens  and  dis 
covers  VALENTINE  and  SCANDAL.    VAL 
ENTINE  upon  a  couch  disorderly  dressed. 
Sir  S.  How  now  ?  what's-  here  to  do  ? 
Val.  Ha !  who's  that  ?  [Starting. 

Scand.  For  Heaven's  sake,  softly,  Sir,  and 


gently  :  don't  provoke  him. 
Fa?.  / 


do  know,  and  people  that  we 
and  yet  the  sun  shines  upon  all 


Answer  me,  who's  that?  and  that  ? 

Sir  S.  Gad,  does  he  not  know  ?  is  he  mis 
chievous  ?  I'll  speak  gently,— Val,  Val,  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  boy  ?  not  know  thy  own 
father,  Val  ?  I  am  thy  own  father ;  and  this, 
honest  Brief  Buckram  the  lawyer. 

Val.  It  may  be  so — I  did  not  know  you— 
the  world  is  full. — There  are  people  that  we 
do  not  know; 
alike. — There 

are  fathers  that  have  "many  children ;  and 
there  are  children  that  have  many  fathers — 'tis 
strange  !  But  1  am  Honesty,  and  come  to  give 
the  world  the  lie. 

•Sir  S.  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  him. 

Val.  Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black  ? — 
does  he  carry  his  conscience  without  side? 
Lawyer,  what  art  thou?  dost  thou  know 
me? 

Buck.  O  Lord,  what  must  I  say  ? Yes, 

Sir. 

Val.  Thou  liest ;  for  I  am  Honesty.  'Tis 
hard  I  cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  you. 
I  have  been  sworn  out  of  Westminster  Hall 
the  first  day  of  every  term — Let  me  see— no 
matter  how  long — But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing ; 
it  is  a  question  that  would  puzzle  an  arithme 
tician,  if  I  should  ask  him,  whether  the  Bible 
saves  more  souls  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
damns  more  in  Westminster  Hall  ? — For  my 
part,  I  am  Honesty,  and  can't  tell ;  I  have 
very  few  acquaintance. 

Sir  S.  He  talks  sensibly  in  his  madness- 
Has  he  no  intervals  ? 

Jer.  Very  short,  Sir. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  can  do  no  service  while  he's  in 

this  condition.  Here's  your  paper,  Sir. He 

may  do  me  a  mischief  if  I  stay.— —The  con 
veyance  is  ready,  Sir,  if  he  recover  his  senses. 

[Exit. 

Sir  S.  Hold,  hold,  don't  you  go  yet. 

Scand.  You'd  better  let  him  go,  Sir  ;  and 
send  for  him  if  there  be  occasion  :  for  I  fancy 
his  presence  provokes  him  more. 

Val.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  'Tis  well ;  then 
we  may  drink  about  without  going  together 
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by  the  ears. — Heigh  ho!  what  o'clock  is  it? 
My  father  here  !  your  blessing,  Sir. 

Sir  S.  He  recovers  ! — Bless  thee,  Val ! — 
How  dost  thou  do,  boy  ? 

Val.  Thank  you,  Sir,  pretty  well.— 1  have 
been  a  little  out  of  order.  Wont  you  please  to 
sit.  Sir  ? 

Sir  S.  Ay,  boy — Come,  thou  shalt  sit  by 
me. 

Val.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  wait 

Sir  S.  No,  no:  come,  come,  sit  thee  down, 
honest  Val.  How  dost  thou  do  ?  let  me  feel 
thy  pulse — Oh,  pretty  well  now,  Val.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  thee  indisposed :  but  1  am  glad 
thou  art  better,  honest  Val. 

Val.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Scund.  Miracle !  the  monster  grows  loving. 

[Aside. 

Sir  S.  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val.  It 
does  not  shake— I  believe  thou  canst  write, 
Val.  Ha,  boy  ?  thou  canst  write  thy  name, 
Val  ? Jeremy,  step  and  overtake  Mr.  Buck 
ram  ?  bid  him  make  haste  back  with  the  con 
veyance,  quick.  [Exit  JEREMY. 

Scand.  That  ever  I  should  suspect  such  a 
heathen  of  any  remorse.  [Aside. 

Sir  S.  Dost  thou  know  this  paper,  Val  ?  I 
know  thou'rt  honest,  and  will  perform  arti 
cles. 

[Shows  him  the  paper,  but  holds  it  out  of 
his  reach. 

Val.  Pray  let  me  see  it,  Sir  ;  you  hold  it  so 
far  off,  that  I  can't  tell  whether  I  know  it 
or  no. 

Sir  S.  See  it,  boy  ?  Ay,  ay,  why  thou  dost 
see  it—'tis  thy  own  hand,  Vally.  Why,  let 
me  see,  I  can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be  :  look 

you    here [Reads.]    The   condition  of  this 

obligation — Look  you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it 
begins — And  then  at  bottom — As  witness  my 
hand,  VALENTINE  LEGEND,  in  great 
letters.  Why,  'tis  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
one's  face.  What,  are  my  eyes  better  than 
thine  ?  I  believe  I  can  read  it  farther  off  yet — • 
let  me  see.  [Stretches  his  arm  as  far  as  he  fan. 

Val.  Will  you  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  Sir  ? 
'  Sir  S.  Let  thee  hold  it,  say'st  thou  ?— Ay, 
with  all  my  heart— What  matter  is  it  who 
holds  it  ?  W  hat  need  any  body  hold  it.  I'll  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  Val  ?  and  then  nobody  need 
bold  it.  [Puts  the  paper  in  his  pocket.]  There, 
Val :  it's  safe  enough,  boy.— But  thou  shalt 
have  it  as  soon  as  thou  hast  set  thy  hand  to 
another  paper,  little  Val. 

Enter  JEREMY  and  BUCKRAM. 

Val.  What,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again  ? 
Oh,  no,  'tis  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  palm  ; 
and  he's  come  to  be  scratched.— My  nails  are 
not  long  enough.— Let  me  have  a  pair  of  red- 
hot  tongs  quickly,  quickly  ;  and  you  shall  see 
me  act  St.  Dunstan,  and  lead  the  devil  by  the 
nose. 

Buck.  O  Lord,  let  me  be  gone  !  I'll  not  ven 
ture  myself  with  a  madman.  [Runs  out 
Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  need  not  run  so  fast. 
Honesty  will  not  overtake  you. — Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
the  rogue  found  me  out  to  be  in  forma  pauperis 
presently. 

Sir  S.  What  a  vexation  is  here  !  I  know  no 
what  to  do,  or  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

Val.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way  ?  I  am 
Honesty,  and  can  set  him  right.— Hark'ee 
friend,  the  straight  road  is  the  worst  way  yoi 
can  go.— He  that  follows  his  nose  always 
will  very  often  be  led  into  a  stink.  Probatun 


est. — But  what  are  you  for  ?  religion  or  poli 
tics  ?  There's  a  couple  of  topics  for  you,  no 
more  like  one  another  than  oil  and  vinegar: 
and  yet  these  two  beaten  together  by  a  state 
cook,  make  sauce  for  the  whole  nation. 

Sir  S.  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do,  ever  to 
beget  sons  ?  why  did  I  ever  marry  ? 

Val.  Because  thou  wert  a  monster,  old  boy. 
The  two  greatest  monsters  in  the  worjd  are  a 
man  and  a  womar.  What's  thy  opinion  ? 

Sir  S.  Why  my  opinion  is  that  these  two 
monsters  joined  together  make  yet  a  greater  ; 
that's  a  man  and  his  wife. 

Val.  Aha,  old  Truepenny!  say'st  thou  so? 
Thou  has  nicked  it.— But  it  is  wonderful 


strange,  Jeremy. 
Jer.  What  is  it,  Sir? 


Val.  That  gray  hairs  should  cover  a  green 
lead — and    I    make    a   fool    of    my    father. 
What's  here  ?  Erra  Pater,  or  a  bearded  Sibyl  ? 
If  Prophecy  comes,  Honesty  must  give  place. 
[Exeunt  VALENTINE  and  JEREMY. 

Enter  FORESIGHT,  M«s.  FORESIGHT,  and 
MRS.  FRAIL. 

For.  What  says  he?  What  did  he  pro 
phesy  ?  Ha,  Sir  Sampson  !  Bless  us !  how  are 
we? 

Sir  S.  Are  we  ?  Plague  on  your  prognosti 
cations  !  Why,  we  are  fools  as  we  used  to  be. 
—Zounds,  that  you  could  not  foresee  that  the 
moon  would  predominate,  and  my  son  be 
mad  ! — 'Where's  your  oppositions,  your  trines, 
and  your  quadrates  ? — What  did  your  Cardan 
and  your  Ptolemy  tell  you  ?  Your  Messahalah 
and  your  Longomontanus,  your  harmony  of 
chiromancy  with  astrology !  Ah  !  plague  on't, 
that  I  who  know  the  world,  and  men  and 
manners,  who  don't  believe  a  syllable  in  the 
sky  and  stars,  and  sun  and  almanacs,  and 
trash,  should  be  directed  by  a  dreamer,  an 
omen  hunter,  and  defer  business  in  expecta 
tion  of  a  lucky  hour  !  when,  there  never  was 
a  lucky  hour  after  the  first  opportunity. 

[Exit. 

For.  Ah,  Sir  Sampson,  Heaven  help  your 

head  ! This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour 

Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit.' — What,  is  he  gone, 
and  in  contempt  of  science?  Ill  stars  and  un 
convertible  ignorance  attend  him  ! 

Scand.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr. 
Foresight ;  for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed — 
His  son  is  non  compos  mentis,  and  thereby  in 
capable  of  making  any  conveyance  in  law  ;  so 
that  all  his  measures  are  disappointed. 

For.  Ha  !  say  you  so  ? 

Mrs.  F.  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his 
anchor  of  hope,  then  ? 

[Aside  to  MRS.  FORESIGHT. 

Mrs.  For.  O  sister,  what  will  you  do  with 
him? 

Mrs.  F.  Do  with  him  ?  Send  him  to  sea  again 
in  the  next  foul  weather. — He's  used  to  an 
inconstant  element,  and  wont  be  surprised  to 
see  the  tide  turned. 

For.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  fore 
see  this?  [Considers. 

Scand.    Madam,    you  and  I  can  tell    him 

something  else  that  he  did  not  foresee,  and 

more  particularly  relating  to  his  own  fortune ! 

[Aside  to  MRS.  FORESIGHT. 

Mrs.  For.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  un 
derstand  you. 

Scand.  Hush,  softly the  pleasures  of  last 

night,  my  dear  ;  too  considerable  to  be  forgot 
so  soon. 
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Sirs.  For.  Last  night !  and  what  would  your 
Impudence  infer  from  last  night?  Last  night 
was  like  the  night  before,  I  think. 

Scand.  'Sdeath !  do  you  make  no  difference 
between  me  and  your  husband  ? 

Mrs-  For.  Not  much — he's  superstitious  ; 
and  you  are  mad,  in  my  opinion. 

Scand.  You  make  me  mad — You  are  not  se 
rious  ? — pray  recollect  yourself. 

Mrs.  For.  -O  yes,  now  I  remember,  you  were 
ve'ry  impertinent  and  impudent — and  would 
have  come  to  bed  to  me. 

Scand.  And  did  not? 

Mrs.  For.  Did  not !  With  what  face  can 
you  ask  the  question  ? 

Scand,  This  I  have  heard  of  before,  but 
never  believed.  I  have  been  told,  she  had 
that  admirable  quality  of  forgetting  to  a  man's 
face  in  the  morning,  that  she  had  lain  with 
him  all  night ;  and  denying  that  she  had  done 
favours,  with  more  impudence  than  she  could 
grant  them.  [Aside.'} — Madam,  I  am  your  hum 
ble  servant,  and  honour  you. — You  look  pretty 
well,  Mr.  Foresight.  How  did  you  rest  last 
night  ? 

For.  Truly,  Mr.  Scandal,  I  was  taken  up 
with  broken  dreams,-  and  distracted  visions, 
that  I  remember  little  of. 

Scand.  'Twas  a  very  forgetting  night.  But 
would  you  not  talk  with  Valentine  ?  Per 
haps  you  may  understand  him  ;  I  am  apt  to  be 
lieve  there  is  something  mysterious  in  his  dis 
course,  and  sometimes  rather  think  him  inspired 
than  mad, 

For.  You  speak  with  singular  good  judg 
ment,  Mr.  Scandal,  truly. — I  am  inclining  to 
ypur  Turkish  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do 
reverence  a  man  whom  the  vulgar  think  mad. 
Let  us  go  to  him. 

Mrs.  F.  Sister,  d.o  you  go  with  them  ;  I'll 
Jind  out  my  lover,  and  give  him  his  discharge, 
and  come  to  you. — [Exeunt  SCANDAL,  MR.  and 
MRS.  FORESIGHT.]  On  my  conscience,  here 
he  comes ! 

Enter  BEN. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think.— I  believe  all  the 
Calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my 
part. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler  ! 

Ben.  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough,  now  I 
have  found  you. — Mess,  I  have  had  such  a  hur 
ricane  on  your  account  yonder. 

Mrs.  F.  My  account  ?  Pray  what's  the  mat 
ter? 

Ben.  Why,  father  came,  and  found  me  squab 
bling  with  yon  chitty -faced  thing,  as  he  would 
have  me  marry— so  he  asked  what  was  the 
matter. — He  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way. — 
It  seems  brother  Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that 
put'n  into  a  passion  ;  but  what,  did  I  know 
that?  what's  that  to  me  ?— So  he  asked  in 
a  surly  sort  of  a  manner— and  I  answered 
'en  as  surlily.  What  though  he  be  my  father, 
I  an't  bound  prentice  to  'en :  so,  faith  1 
told'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  minded  to 
marry,  I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him ; 
and  for  the  young  woman  that  he  provided  for 
me,  1  thought  it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn 
her  sampler,  and  make  pies,  than  to  look  after 
a  husband ;  for  my  part,  I  was  none  of  her 
man — I  had  another  voyage  to  make,  let  him 
take  it  as  he  will. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea 
again  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  mind  ran  upon  you — but 


I  would  not  tell  him  so  much. — So  he  said, 
he'd  make  my  heart  ache ;  and  if  so  be  that  he 
could  get  a  woman  to  his  mind,  he'd  marry 
himself.  Gad,  says  I,  if  you  play  the  fool  and 
marry  at  these  years,  there's  more  danger  of 
your  head's  aching  than  my  heart ! — He  was 
woundly  angry  when  I  giv'en  that  wipe — he 
had'nt  a  word  to  say  ;  and  so  I  left'n,  and  the 
green  girl  together  ;  mayhap  the  bee  may  bite, 
and  he'll  marry  her  himself— with  all  my  heart ! 

Mrs.  F.  And  were  you  this  undutiful  and 
graceless  wretch  to  your  father  ? 

Ben.  Then  why  was  he  graceless  first  ? — If  I 
am  undutiful  and  graceless,  why  did  he  beget 
me  so  ?  I  did  not  beget  myself. 

Mrs.  F.  O  impiety !  how  have  I  been  mis 
taken  !  What  an  inhuman,  merciless  creature 
have  I  set  my  heart  upon  ?  Oh,  I  am  happy  to 
have  discovered  the  shelves  and  quicksands 
that  lurk  beneath  that  faithless,  smiling  face  ? 

Ben.  Hey-toss  !  what's  the  matter  now  ? 
why  you  ben't  angry,  be  you  ? 

Mrs.  F.  O,  see  me  no  more — for  thou  wert 
born  among  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled 
in  a  tempest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds  ;  and 
thou  art  come  forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and 
three  rows  of  teeth,  a  most  outrageous  fish  of 
prey. 

Ben. .  O  Lord,  O.  Lord,  she's  mad,  poor 
young  woman  !  Love  has  turned  her  senses ; 
her  brain  is  quite  overset. — Well-a-day  !  how 
shall  I  do  to  set  her  to  rights  ? 

Mrs.  F.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster;  I 
am  wise  enough  to  find  you  out. — Hadst  thou 
the  impudence  to  aspire  at  being  a  husband, 
with  that  stubborn  and  disobedient  temper? — 
You,  that  know  not  how  to  submit  to  a  lather, 
presume  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  duty  to 
undergo  a  wife  ?  I  should  have  been  finely 
fobbed  indeed,  very  finely  fobbed  ! 

Ben.  Hark'ee,  forsooth !  if  so  be  that  you 
are  in  your  right  senses,  d'ye  see,  for  aught  as 
I  perceive,  I'm  likely  to  be  finely  fobbed — if  I 
have  got  anger  here  upon  your  account,  and 
you  are  tacked  about  already ! — What  d'ye 
mean,  after  all  your  fair  speeches,  and  strok 
ing  my  cheeks,  and  kissing  and  hugging,  what 
would  you  shear  off  so,  would  you,  and  leave 
me  a-ground  ? 

Mrs.  F.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go 
which  way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  false-hearted  then  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you  ! — The  wind's 
changed  !  It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good. 
— Mayhap  1  have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if 
these  be  your  tricks. — What,  did  you  mean  all 
this  while  to  make  a  fool  of  me  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Any  fool  but  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband  !  Gad,  I  would  not  be  your 
husband,  if  you  would  have  me,  now  1  know 
your  mind;  thof  you  had  your  weight  in  gold 
and  jewels,  and  thof  I  loved  you  never  so 
well. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  canst  thou  love,  Porpus  ? 

Ben.  No  matter  what  I  can  do ;  don't  call 
names. — I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear 
that,  whatever  I  did. — I'm  glad  you  show 
yourself,  mistress :  let.  them  marry  you  as  don't 
know  you  — Gad,  1  know  you  too  well,  by  sad 
experience  ;  I  believe  he  that  marries  you  will 
go  to  sea  in  a  hen-pecked  frigate.— 1  believe 
that,  young  woman  ;  and  mayhap  may  come 
to  an  anchor  at  Cuckold's  Point ;  so  there's  a 
dash  for  you,  take  it  as  you  will ;  mayhap  you 
may  hollo  after  me  when  1  wont  come  to. 

[Exit. 
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Mrs.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  no  doubt  on't.  [Sin 
1  My  true  love  is  gone  to  sea  I" 


[ACT.  TV. 


Enter  MRS.  FORESIGHT. 

()  sister,  had  you  come  a  minute  sooner,  you 
would  have  seen  the  resolution  of  a  lover.— 
Honest  Tar  and  I  are  parted  ; — s.nd  with  the 
same  indifference  that  we  met. — On  my  life, 
1  am  half  vexed  at  the  insensibility  of  a  brute 
J  despised. 

Mrs.  For.  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  he 
roically  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Most  tyrannically— for  you  see  he 
has  got  the  start  of  me  ;  and  I,  the  poor  for 
saken  maid,  am  left  complaining  on  the  shore. 
But  I'll  tell  you  a  hint  that  he  has  given  me. 
Sir  Sampson  is  enraged,  and  talks  desperately 
of  committing  matrimony  himself.  If  he  has 
a  mind  to  throw  himself  away,  he  can't  do  it 
more  effectually  than  upon  me,  if  we  could 
bring  it  about. 

Mrs.  For.  O  hang  him,  old  fox  !  he's  too  cun 
ning;  besides,  he  hates  both  you  and  me.  But 
I  have  a  project  in  my  head  for  you,  and  I 
have  gone  a  good  way  towards  it.  I  have  al 
most  made  a  bargain  with  Jeremy,  Valentine's 
man,  to  sell  his  master  to  us. 

Mrs.  F.  Sell  him !  how  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica, 
and  took  me  for  her ;  and,  Jeremy  says,  will 
take  any  body  for  her  that  he  imposes  on  him. 
Now  I  have  promised  him  mountains,  if  in  one 
of  his  mad  fits  he  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her 
stead,  and  get  you  married  together,  and  put 
to-bed  together — and  after  consummation,  girl, 
there's  no  revoking.  And  if  he  should  recover 
his  senses,  he'll  be  glad  at  least  to  make  you 
a  good  settlement. — Here  they  come ;  stand 
aside  a  little,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  the 
design. 

Entfr  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  FORESIGHT,  and 
JEREMY. 

Scand.  And  have  you  given  your  master  a 
hint  of  their  plot  upon  him  ?  [To  JEREMY. 

Jer.  Yes,  Sir ;  he  says  he'll  Favour  it,  and 
mistake  her  for  Angelica. 

Scand.  It  may  make  us  sport. 

For.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Vol.  Husht— interrupt  me  not — I'll  whisper 
prediction  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy.— 
I  am  Honesty,  and  can  teach  thy  tongue  a  new 
trick.  I  have  told  thee  what's  past— Now  I'll 
tell  what's  to  come  !— Dost  thou  know  what 
will  happen  to-morrow? — Answer  me  not — 
for  I  will  tell  thee.  To-morrow  knaves  will 
thrive  through  craft,  and  fools  through  for 
tune;  and  Honesty  will  go  cs  it  did,  frost- 
nipped  in  a  summer  suit.  Ask  me  questions 
concerning  to-morrow. 

Scand.  Ask  him,  Mr.  Foresight. 

For.  Pray  what  will  be  done  at  court  ? 

Vol.  Scandal  will  tell  you — I  am  Honesty ; 
I  never  come  there. 

For.  In  the  city  ? 

Vol.  Oh,  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty 
churches,  at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will 
see  such  zealous  faces  behind  counters,  as  if 
religion  were  to  be  sold  in  every  shop.  Oh  1 
things  will  go  methodically  in  the  city.  The 
clocks  will  strike  twelve  at  noon,  -and  the 
horned  herd  buzz  in  the  Exchange  at  two. 
Husbands  and  wives  will  drive  distinct  trades ; 
and  care  and  pleasure  separately  occupy  the 
family.  Coffee-houses  will  be  full  of  smoke 
and  stratagem.  And  the  cropped  apprentice, 
that  sweeps  his  master's  shop  in  the  morning, 


may  ten  to  one  dirty  his  sheets  before  night. 
But  there  are  two  things  that  you  will  see 
very  strange  ;  which  are,  wanton  wives  with 


their  legs  at  liberty,  and  tame  cuckolds  with 
chains  about  their  necks.. — But  hold,  I  must 
ixamine  you  before  I  go  further  ;  you  look 
uspiciously.    Are  you  a  husband  ? 

For.  I  am  married. 

Val.  Poor  creature  !  Is  your  wife  of  Covent 
Garden  parish  ? 

For.  No ;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

Val.  Alas,  poor  man!  his  eyes  are  sunk, 
and  his  hands  shrivelled  ;  his  legs  dwindled, 
and  his  back  bowed.  Pray,  pray  for  a  met- 
amorphosis. — Change  thy  shape,  and  shake 
off  age  ;  get  thee  Medea's  kettle,  and  be  boil 
ed  anew  ;  come  forth,  with  labouring,  callous 
hands,  a  chine  of  steel,  and  Atlas'  shoulders. 
Let  Taliacotius  trim  the  calves  of  twenty 
chairmen,  and  make  thee  pedestals  to  stand 
erect  upon ;  and  look  matrimony  in  the  face. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  that  a  man  should  have  a  stomach 
to  a  wedding  supper,  when  the  pigeons  ought 
rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet !  ha,-ha,  ha ! 

For.  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scan 
dal. 

Scand.  1  believe  it  is  a  spring  tide. 

For.  Very  likely  truly  ;  you  understand 
these  matters. — Mr.  Scandal,  1  shall  be  very 
glad  to  confer  with  you  about  these  things 
which  he  has  uttered.— His  sayings  are  very 
mysterious  and  hieroglyphical. 

Val.  Why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long  ? 

Jer.  She's  here,  Sir. 

Mrs.  For.  Now,  sister. 

Mrs.  F.  O  Lord,  what  must  I  say  ?  ,*1 

Scand.  Humour  him,  Madam,  by  all  means. 

VaU  Where  is  she  ?  Oh,  I  see  her !— She 
comes,  like  riches,  health,  and  liberty,  at 
once,  to  a  despairing,  starving,  and  abandoned 
wretch. — O  welcome,  welcome ! 

Mrs.  F.  How  d'ye,  Sir  ?  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Val.  Hark'ee— I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you— 
Endymion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us  upon 
Mount  Latmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in  the 
dead  of  night — But  say  not  a  word. — Hymen 
shall  put  his  torch  into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it 
may  be  secret ;  and  Juno  shall  give  her  pea 
cock  poppy-water,  that  he  may  fold  his  ogling 
tail,  and  Argus's  hundred  eyes  be  .shut,  ha? 
Nobody  shall  know  but  Jeremy. 

Mrs.  F.  No,  no,  we'll  keep  it  secret ;  it  shall 
be  done  presently. 

Val.  The  sooner  the  better — Jeremy,  come 
hither— closer— that  none  may  overhear  us. 
Jeremy,  1  can  tell  you  news.  Angelica  is 
turned  nun ;  and  1  am  turned  friar :  and  yet 
we'll  marry  one  another  in  spite  of  the  pop*?. 
Get  me  a  cowl  and  beads,  that  I  may  play  my 
part — for  she'll  meet  me  two  hours  hence  in 
black  and  white,  and  a  long  veil  to  cover  the 
project ;  and  we  won't  see  one  another's  faces, 
till  we  have  done  something  to  be  ashamed  of 
—and  then  we'll  blush  once  for  all. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  ANGELICA. 

Jer.  I'll  take  care,  and — — 

Val.  Whisper. 

Ang.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to 
me,  you  spoil  my  design  ;  for  I  intend  to  make 
you  my  confidant. 

How's  this!   Tattle  making  love  to 


Angelica  ! 

Tat.  But,  Madam,  to  throw  away  your  per 
son,  such  a  person  !  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a 
madman  ! 
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Ang.  I  never  loved  him  till  he  was  mad  ; 
but  don't  tell  any  body  so. 

Tat.  Tell,  Madam?  alas,  you  don't  know 
me. — I  have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship 
how  long  I  have  been  in  love  with  you — but, 
encouraged  by  the  impossibility  of  Valentine's 
making  any  more  addresses  to  you,  I  have  ven- 
Ijtured  to  declare  the  very  inmost  passion  of  my 
l|heart.  Oh,  Madam,  look  upon  us  both.  There 
|you  see  the  ruins  of  a  poor  decayed  creature  ! 
; — Here,  a  complete  lively  figure,  with  youth 
and  health,  and  all  his  five  senses,  in  perfec- 
Ition,  Madam  ;  and  to  all  this,  the  most  pas 
sionate  lover — • 

Ang.  O,  fy  for  shame,  hold  your  tongue.  A 
passionate  lover,  and  five  senses  in  perfection  ! 
When  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  be 
lieve  you  love  me  ;  and  the  maddest  shall  take 
!  me. 

Vol.  It  is  enough.    Ha !  who's  there  ? 

Mrs.  F.  O  Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  all. 
[To  JEREMY. 

Jer.  No,  no,  Madam  ;  he  wont  know  her  j  if 
he  should,  I  can  persuade  him. 

Vol.  Scandal,  who  are  these  ?  Foreigners  ?  if 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think. — Get  away 
all  the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may  dis 
cover  my  design  to  her,  [  Whispers. 
Scand.  I  will. — I  have  discovered  something  o; 
Tattle,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs.  Frail.  He 
courts  Angelica; — if  we  could  contrive  to 
couple  them  together — Hark'ee — [  Whispers. 

Mrs.  For.  He  wont  know  you.  cousin  ;  he 
knows  nobody. 

For.  But  he  knows  more  than  any  body. 

Oh,  uiece,  he  knows  things  past  and  to  come, 
and  all  the  profound  secrets  of  time. 

Tat.  Look  you,  Mr.  Foresight ;  it  is  not  my 
way  to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  i 
sha'n't  say  much.  But  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I 
will  hold  you  a  hundred  pounds  now,  that  I 
know  more  secrets  than  he. 

For.  How?  I  cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
/our  face,  Mr.  Tattle.  Pray,  what  do  you 
know? 

Tat.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  you,  Sir? 

Read  it  in  my  face  !  No,  Sir,  it  is  written  in 
my  heart ;  and  safer  there,  Sir,  than  letters 
written  in  juice  of  lemon,  for  no  fire  can  fetch 
it  out.  I'm  no  blab,  Sir. 

Val.  Acquaint  Jeremy  with  it :  he  may  easi 
ly  bring  it  about. — They  are  welcome,  and  I'll 
tell  them  so  myself.  [To  SCANDAL.]  What,  do 
you  look  strange  upon  me  ? — Then  I  must  be 
plain.  [Coming  up  to  them.']  1  am  Honesty, 
and  hate  an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  face. 
[SCANDAL  goes  aside  with  JEREMY. 

Tat .  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  You  ?  Who  are  you  ?  I  hope  not. 

Tat.  I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

Val.  My  friend  !  what  to  do  ?  I'm  no  mar 
ried  man,  and  thou  canst  not  lie  with  ray  wife. 
I  am  very  poor,  and  thou  canst  not  borrow 
money  of  me.  Then  what  employment  have  I 
for  a  friend  ? 

Tat .  Ha  !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

Ang.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  Oh,  very  well. 

Ang.  Who  am  I? 

Val.  You're  a  woman — one  to  whom  Heav 
en  ga\e  beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a 
brier.  You  are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a 
pond  ;  and  he  that  leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  You 
are  all  white  ;  a  sheet  of  lovely  spotless  paper, 
when  you  were  first  born;  but  you  are  to  be 
scrawled  and  blotted  by  every  goose's  quill. 
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1  know  you  ;  for  I  loved  a  woman,  and  loved 
her  so  long,  that  I  found  out  a  strange  thine- ; 
I  found  out  what  a  woman  was  good  for. 

Tat.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  what's  that? 

Val.  Why,  to  keep  a  secret. 

Tat.  O  Lord  ! 

Val.  O,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a  secret: 
for  though  she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  be 
lieved. 

Tat.  Hah  !  good  again,  faith. 

Val-  I  would  have  music. — Sing  me  t!  e 
song  that  I  like. 


SONG. 

I  tell  thee,  Charmion,  could  1  time  retrieve, 
And  could  again  begin  to  love  and  live, 
To  you  I  should  my  earliest  offering  give  ; 
1   know  my  eyes  would  lend  my  heart  to 

fou,  [new ; 

should  all  my  vows  and  oaths  re- 
But,  to  be  plain,  1  never  would  be  true. 

For,  by  our  weak  and  weary  truth,  1  find, 
Love  hates  to  centre  in  a  point  assign'd  ; 
But  runs  with  joy  the  circle  of  the  mind  : 
Then  never  let  us   chain   what  should  be 

free, 

But  for  relief  of  either  sex,  agree  : 
Since  women  love  to  change,  and  so  do  we. 

No  more  ;  for  I'm  melancholy. 

[Walks  musing. 

Jer.  [JEREMY  and  SCANDAL  whisper.']  I'll 
do't,  Sir. 

Scand.  Mr.  Foresight,  we  had  best  leave 
him.  He  may  grow  outrageous,  and  do  mis 
chief. 

For.  I  will  be  directed  by  you. 

Jer.  [To  MRS.  FRAIL.]  You'll  meet,  Madam. 
— I'll  take  care  every  thing  shall  be  ready. 

Mrs.  F.  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt ;  in 
short,  1  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tat.  Madam,  shall  1  wait  upon  you  ? 

[To  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  No,  Hi  stay  with  him. — Mr.  Scandal 
will  protect  me.  Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires 
you  would  give  him  leave  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tat.  Plague  on't,  there's  no  coming  off,  now 
she  has  said  that — Madam,  will  you  dome  the 
honour  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Mr.  Tattle  might  have  used  less 
ceremony. 

[Exeunt  MRS.   FRAIL,  MR.  and    MRS. 
FORESIGHT,  and  TATTLE. 

Scand.  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle. 

[Exit  JEREMY. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
comes,  and  because  I  have  a  mind  to  be  rid  of 
Mr.  Tattle. 

Scand.  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  that  1  over 
heard  a  better  reason  which  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Tattle  ;  for  his  impertinence  forced  you  to  ac 
knowledge  a  kindness  for  Valentine,  which 
you  denied  to  all  his  sufferings  and  my  solici 
tations.  So  I'll  leave  him  to  make  use  of  the 
discovery  ;  and  your  ladyship  to  the  free  con 
fession  of  your  inclinations. 

Ang.  O  Heavens !  you  wont  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman. 

Scand.  No,  Madam  ;  I  only  leave  a  madman 
to  his  remedy .  [Exit. 

Val.  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much 
afraid,  for  I  fancy  I  begin  to  come  to  myself. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be 
hanged.  [Aside. 

Val.  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us 
7O 
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LOVE    FGT?    LOVE. 


[ACT 


put  on.  Gods  have  been  in  counterfeited 
shapes  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the  divine 
part  of  me,  my  mind,  has  worn  this  mask  of 


you,  till  I  accidentally  touched  upon  your 
tender  part.  But  now  you  have  restored  me 
to  my  former  opinion  and  compassion. 


madness,  and  this  motley   livery,  only  as  the       Jer.  Sir,  your  father  hus  sent  to  know  if  you 
slave    of  love,  and   menial  creature   of  your    are  any  better  yet. — Will  you  please  to  be 

mad,  Sir,  or  how  ? 

Vul.  Stupidity  !  you  know  the  penalty  of  all 
I'm  worth  must  pay  for  the  confession"  of  my 
senses.     I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad,  to  every 
body  but  this  lady. 
Jer.  So;— just  the  very  back-side  of  truth. 


beauty. 

Ang.  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks ! — Poor 
Valentine  ! 

Val.  Nay,  faith,  now  let  us  understand  one 
another,  hypocrisy  apart.  The  comedy  draws 
towards  an  end;  and  let  us  think  of  leaving 
acting,  and  be  ourselves  ;  and  since  you  have 
loved  me,  you  must  own,  I  have  at  length 
deserved  you  should  confess  it. 

Ang.  [&£-/is.  J  1  would  I  had  loved  you  ! — 
for  Heaven  knows,  I  pity  you ;  and,  could  I 
have  foreseen  the  bad  effects,  I  would  have 
striven  ;  but  that's  too  late  ! 
-  Val.  What  bad  effects?  what's  too  late?— 
My  seeming  madness  has  deceived  my  father, 
and  procured  me  time  to  think  of  means  to 
reconcile  me  to  him,  and  preserve  the  right  of 
iny  inheritance  to  his  estate  ;  which  otherwise, 
by  articles,  1  must  this  morning  have  resigned. 
And  this  I  had  informed  you  of  to-day,  but 
you  were  gone  before  1  knew  you  had  been 


here. 
Ang'. 


How?  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 


caused  this  transport  in  your  soul ;  which,  it 
seems,  you  only  counterfeited  for  mercenary 
ends  and  sordid  interest. 

Val.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong;  for,  if 
any  interest  was  considered,  it  was  yours ; 
since  I  thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to 
make  me  worthy  of  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary — But 
how  am  1  deluded  by  this  interval  of  sense, 
to  reason  with  a  madman  ? 

Val.  Oh,  'tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  me 
longer. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Ang.  Oh,  here's  a  reasonable  creature — 
sure  he  will  not  have  the  impudence  to  perse 
vere  ! — Come,  Jeremy,  acknowledge  your 
trick,  and  confess  your  master's  madness 
counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  Madam  !  I'll  maintain  him 
to  be  as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad,  as 
any  freeholder  in  Bedlam.  Nay,  he's  as  mad 
as  any  projector,  fanatic,  chymist,  lover,  or 
poet  in  Europe. 

Val.  Sirrah,  you  lie  ;  I'm  not  mad. 

Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  O  Lord,  Madam,  did  you  ever  know 
any  madman  mad  enough  to  own  it? 

Val.  Sot,  can't  you  apprehend  ? 

Ang.  W  hy,  he  talked  very  sensibly  just  now. 

Jer.  Yes,  Madam  ;  he  has  intervals :  but 
you  see  he  begins  to  look  wild  again  now. 

Val.  Why,  you  thick-skulled  rascal,  I  tell 
you  the  farce  is  done,  and  I'll  be  mad  no 
longer.  [Beats  him. 

Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Partly,  I  think— For  he  does  not  know 
his  own  mind  two  hours.  I'm  sure  I  left  him 
just  now  in  the  humour  to  be  mad  :  and  I  think 
I  have  not  found  him  very  quiet  at  the  present 
[One  knocks.]  Who's  there! 

Val.  Go  see,  you  sot.  I'm  very  glad  that  I 
can  move  your  mirth,  though  not  your  com 
passion. 

Ang.  1  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptious :  but  madmen  show 
themselves  most  by  over-pretending  to  a  sound 
understanding,  as  drunken  men  do  by  over 
acting  sobriety .  1  was  half  inclining  to  believe 


But  lying  is  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards 
the  greatest  part  of  my  conversation.— 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  woman. 

Enter  JENNY. 
Well,  have  you  been  there?— Come 


Ang. 
hither. 
Jenny. 


Yes,   Madam ; 


wait  upon  you  presently. 


Sir    Satnpson    will 
[Aside  to  ANG. 


Val.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncer 
tainty  ? 

Ang.  Wrould  any  thing  but  a  madman  com 
plain  of  uncertainty  ?  Uncertainty  and  ex 
pectation  are  the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an 
insipid  thing ;  and  the  overtaking  and  possess 
ing  of  a  wish  discovers  the  fully  of  the  chase. 
Never  let  us  know  one  another  better  ;  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  masquerade  is  done,  when  we 
come  to  show  our  faces.  But  I'll  tell  you  two 
things  before  I  leave  you  ;  I  am  not  the  fool 
you  take  me  for  ;  and  you  are  mad,  and  don't 
know  it.  [Exeunt  ANGELICA  and  J  ENNY. 

Val.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  nothing 
but  a  riddle.  There's  my  instruction  and  the 
moral  of  my  lesson. 

Jer.  What,  is  the  lady  gone  again,  Sir?  I 
hope  you  understood  one  another  before  she 
went  ? 

Val.  Understood  !  she  is  harder  to  be  under 
stood  than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  or  an 
Irish  manuscript;  you  may  pore  till  you  spoil 
your  eyes,  and  not  improve  your  knowledge. 

Jer.  I  have  heard  them  say,  Sir,  they  read 
hard  Hebrew  books  backwards.  May  be'.you 
begin  to  read  at  the  wrong  end  ! 

Val.  They  ssy  so  of  a  witch's  prayer  ;  and 
dreams  and  Dutch  almanacs  are  to  be  under 
stood  by  contraries.  But  there  is  regularity 
and  method  in  that ;  she  is  a  medal  without  a 
reverse  or  inscription,  for  indifference  has  both 
sides  alike.  Yet  while  she  does  not  seem  to 
hate  me,  I  will  pursue  her,  and  know  her  if  it 
be  possible,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  my  sati 
rical  friend,  who  says, 

That  women  are  like  tricks  by  slight  of  hand, 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  FORESIGHT'S  Huuse. 
Enter  ANGELICA  and  JENNY. 

Ang.  Where  is  Sir  Sampson  ?  did  you  not 
tell  me  he  would  be  here  before  me? 

Jenny.  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining- 
room,  Madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Aug.  How !  I'm  glad  on't. — If  he  has  a 
mind  I  should  like  him,  it's  a  sign  he  likes 
me  ;  and  that's  more  than  half  my  design. 

Jenny.  I  hear  him,  Madam. 

Ang,  Leave  me ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  if  Valentine 
should  come  or  send,  I'm  not  to  be  spoken 
with.  [Eart'f  JENNY. 


SCENE  I.] 
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Enter  SIR  SAMPSON. 


Sir  S.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
commands  of  a  fair  lady  a  great  while. — Odd, 
Madam,  you  ha\e  revived  me — aot  since  I  was 
Ive  and  thirty . 

Ang.  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to 
complain,  Sir  Sampson  ;  that's  not  long  ago. 

Sir  S.  But  it  is,  Madam,  a  very  great  while  ; 
o  a  man  that  admires  a  fine  woman  as  much 
as  I  d<5. 

Ang.  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  Sir  Samp 
son. 

Sir  S.  Not  at  all,  Madam.   You  wrong  me  : 

am  not  so  old  neither,  to  be  a  bare  courtier, 
>nly  a  man  of  words.  1  have  warm  blood 
about  me  yet,  and  can  serve  a  lady  any  way. 
— Ci>me,  come,  let  me  tell  you,  you  women 
hink  a  man  old  too  soon,  faith  you  do.  Come, 
don't  despise  fifty;  odd,  fifty,  in  a  hale  con 
stitution,  is  no  such  contemptible  age  ! 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age !  not  at  all : 
a  very  fashionable  age,  1  think, — I  assure  you, 

know  very  considerable  beaus,  that  set  a 
jdod  face  upon  fifty. — Fifty  !  I  have  seen  fifty 
n  a  side  I  ox,  by  caudle  light,  out-blossom  five 
and  twenty. 

•Sir  .S.Outsides,  outsides;  a  plague  take  them, 
mere  outsides.  Hang  your  side-box  beau.  ; 
10,  I'm  none  of  those,  none  of  your  forced 
rees,  that  pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall ; 
nd  bud  when  they  should  bring  forth  fruit. 

am  of  a  long.-lived  race,  and  inherit  vigour. 

Vone  of  my  ancestors  married  till  fifty;  yet 

hey  begot  .sons  and  daughters  till  fourscore. 

am  of  your  patriarchs  ;  1,  a  branch  of  one  of 

our  Antediluvian  families,  fellows  that  the 

ood  could   not  wash  away.     Well  Madam, 

'hat  are  your  commands  ?     Has  any  young 

rogue  affronted  you,  and  shall  I  cut  his  throat, 

Ang.  No,  Sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  (juarrel 
upon  my  hands — I  have  more  occasion  for 
your  conduct  than  your  courage  at  this  time. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  weary  of  living 
single,  and  want  a  husband. 

Sir  S.  And  it  is  pity  you  should! — Would 
she  would  like  me  !  then  I  should  hamper  my 
young  rogues  :  faith,  she's  devilish  handsome  ! 
[.4si(/e.]  Madam,  you  deserve  a  good  husband  ! 
and  'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown  away 
upon  any  of  these  young  idle  rogues  about 
the  town.  There's  ne'er  a  young  fellow  worth 
having — that  is  a  very  young  fellow — -Plague 
on  them,  they  never  think  beforehand — and 
if  they  commit  matrimony,  'tis  as  they  commit 
murder ;  out  of  a  frolic  ;  and  are  ready  to 
hang  themselves,  or  to  be  hanged  by  the  law, 
the  next  morning.  Have  a  care,  Madam. 

Ang.  Therefore  I  ask  your  advice,  Sir 
Sampson  ;  I  have  fortune  enough  to  make  any 
man  easy  that  I  can  like ;  if  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  young  agreeable  man,  with  a  reason 
able  stock  of  good -nature  and  sense — for  I 
would  neither  have  an  absolute  wit,  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  S.  You  are  hard  to  please,  Madam  :  to 
find  a  young  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his 
own  eye,  nor  a  fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is 
a  very  hard  task.  But,  faith,  you  speak  very 
discreetly  ;  for  I  hate  both  a  wit  and  a  fool. 

Ang.  She  that  marries  a  fool,  Sir  Sampson, 
forfeits  the  reputation  of  her  honesty  or  under 
standing  ;  and  she  that  marries  a  very  vitty 
man,  is  a  slave  to  the  severity  and  insolent 
conduct  of  her  husband.  I  should  like  a  man 
of  wit  for  a  L.ver,  because  I  would  have  such 
a  one  in  my  power :  but  I  would  no  more  be 


his  wife  than  his  enemy  ;  for  his  malice  is  not 
a  more  terrible  consequence  of  his  aversion, 
than  his  jealousy  is  of  his  love. 

Sir  S.  None  of  old  Foresight's  Sibyls  ever 
uttered  such  a  truth.  You  have  won  my  heart. 
I  hate  a  wit;  I  had  a  son  that  was  spoiled 
among  them  ;  a  good  hopeful  lad,  till  he 

learned  to  be  a  wit and  might  have  risen 

in  the  state. — But,  a  plague  on't,  his  wit  ran 
him  out  of  his  money,  and  now  his  poverty  has 
run  him  out  of  his  wits. 

Ang.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  J  must 
tell  you,  you  are  very  much  abused  in  that 
matter — he's  no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  S.  How,  Madam  !  would  I  could  prove 
it! 

Ang  1  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done — • 
but  it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  ta 
be  too  much  concerned  in  your  affairs. 

Sir  S.  1  believe  she  likes  me !  [Aside.'] 

Ah,  Madam,  all  my  affairs  are  scarce  worthy 
to  be  laid  at  your  feet;  and  I  wish,  Madam, 
they  were  in  a  better  state,  that  I  might  make 
a  more  becoming  offer  to  a  lady  of  your  incom 
parable  beauty  and  merit. — If  I  had  Peru  in 
one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other,  and  the 
eastern  empire  under  my  feet ;  it  would  maJte 
me  only  a  more  glorious  victim,  to  be  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  your  beauty. 

Ang.    Bless  me,  Sir  Sampson,  what's  the 
matter  ? 
Sir  S.    Madam,  I  love    you — and   if  you 

would  take  my  advice  in  a  husband 

Ang.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  Sampson,  I  asked 
your  advice  for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving 
me  your  consent.  I  was  thinking  to  propose 
something  like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about 
Valentine  :  for  if  a  match  were  seemingly  car 
ried  on  between  you  and  me,  it  would  oblige 
him  to  throw  off'  his  disguise  of  madness  in 
apprehension  of  losing  me  ;  for,  you  know,  he 
has  long  pretended  a  passion  for  me. 

•Sir  *S.  Gad,  a  most  ingenious  contrivance — 
if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it !  But  why 
must  the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried  on  > 
Let  it  be  a  real  contract. 

Ang.  O  fy,  Sir  Sampson,  what  would  the 
world  say  ? 

Sir  S.  Say  ?  They  would  say  you  were  a 
wise  woman,  and  1  a  happy  man.  Madam,  I'll 
love  you  as  long  as  1  live;  and  leave  you  a 
good  jointure  when  I  die. 

Ang.  Ay  ;  but  that  is  not  in  your  power, 
Sir  Sampson  ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses 
himself  in  his  senses,  he  must  make  over  his 
inheritance  to  his  younger  brother. 

Sir  S.  You're  cunning;  a  wary  baggage. 
Faith,  I  like  you  the  better.  But,  I  warrant 
you,  I  have  a  proviso  in  the  obligation  in 
favour  of  myself.  I  have  a  trick  to  turn  the 
settlement  upon  the  issue  male  of  our  bodiet. 
Let  us  find  children,  and  I'll  find  an  estate. 

Ang.  Will  you?  Well,  do  you  find  the  estate, 
and  leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  S.  O  rogue !  but  I'll  trust  you.  AE<! 
will  you  consent?  Is  it  a  match  then  ? 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning 
this  obligation  ;  and  if  I  find  what  you  propo:  e 
practicable,  I'll  give  you  my  answer. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart.  Come  in  with 
me,  and  I'll  lend  you  the  bond.  You  shall 
consult  your  lawyer,  and  I'll  consult  a  parscn. 
I'm  a  young  man;  and  I'll  make  it  appeas  — 
You're  devilish  handsome.  Faith,  you're  vi  ry 
handsome;  and  I'm  very  young,  and  vttv 
lusty.  Ods,  hussy,  you  know  how  to  choou' : 
and  so  do  I.  1  think  we  are  very  well  ar.ri. 
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Give  me  your  hand ;   let  me  kiss  it ;  'tis  as  ;  do  it  hardly  so  much  in  consideration  of  mj\ 
warm  and  as  soft— as   what?  odd  as  t'other   self,  asjcpm passion^ to  her. 


hand  ! — Give  me  t'other  hand ;  and  I'll  mum 
ble  them,  till  they  melt  in  my  mouth. 
Ang.  Hold,  Sir  Sampson — You're  profuse  of  j 


Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  Sir,  to  save  a  fine 
woman  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  fiom 
throwing  herself  away. 

vour  "vigour  'before  your  time.     You'll  spend  I      Tat.  So  'tis  faith  ;  1  might  have  saved  sever- 
vour  estate  before  you  come  to  it.  j  al  others  in  my  time  ;  but  I  could  never  find  in 

Sir  S    No,  no,  only  Rive  you  a  rent  roll  of,  my  heart  to  marry  any  body  before, 
my  possessions— Ah !    baggage  !— I    warrant  |     Jer.  Well,  Sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  mas- 
you  for  a  little  Sampson.     Odd,  Sampson  is  a  I  ter's  coming  ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of 


very   good  name   for  an   able  fellow.     Your 
Sampsons  were  strong  dogs  from  the  begin 


ning. 


Ang.  Have  a  care,  and  don't  over-act  your 
part.  If  you  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest 
of  the  name,  pulled  an  old  house  over  his 
head  at  last. 

Sir  S;  Say  you  so  ?— Come,  let's  go  then  :  I 
long  to  be  pulling  too. — Come  away Here's 


somebody  coming 


[Exeunt. 


Enter  TATTLE  and  JEREMY. 
Tat.  Is  that  not  she,  gone  out  just  now  ? 


an  hour,  with  your  disguise,  at  your  lodgings. 
You  must  talk   a  little  madly ;  she  wont  dis 
tinguish  the  tone  of  your  voice. 
Tat.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  for  a  counterfeit. 


I'll  be  ready  for  you. 


[Exit  JEREMY. 


Enter  Miss  PRUE. 

Miss  P.  O,  Mr.  Tattle,  are  yon  here !  I'm 
glad  I  have  found  you.  i  have  been  looking 
for  you,  till  I'm  tired. 

Tat.  O  pox  !  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  fool- 
is  li  girl ! 

Miss  P.  O,  I  have  great  news,  I  can  tell 
you  great  news — I  must  not  marry  the  sea- 


Jer.  Ay,  Sir,  she's  just  going  to  the  place  j  man  now— My  father  says  so.     Why  wont  you 
of  appointment.     Ah,  Sir,  if  you  are  not  very  j  be  my  husband? 


You  say  you  love  me !  and 

faithful  and  close  in  this  business,  you'll  cer-  i  you  wont  be  my  husband?  And  I  know  you 
tainly  be  the  death  of  a  person  that  has  a  may  be  my  husband  now,  if  you  please. 

Tat.  O  fy,  Miss  !  who  told  you  so  ? 

Miss  P.  Why,  my  father 1  told  him  that 


most  extraordinary  passion  for  your  honour's 
service 


Tat.  Ay,  who's  that  ? 

Jer.  Even  my   unworthy  self,   Sir. 


Sir,   I 


have  had  an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  com 
mands  a  great  while — And  now,  Sir,  my  for 
mer  master  having  much  troubled  the  foun 
tain  of  his  understanding,  it  is  a  very  plausi 
ble  occasion  for  me  to  quench  my  thirst  at  the 
spring  of  your  bounty.  I  thought  I  could  not 
recommend  myself  better  to  you,  Sir,  than  by 
the  delivery  of  a  great  beauty  and  fortune  in 
to  your  arms,  whom  I  have  heard  you  sigh 
for. 

Tat.  I'll  make  thy  fortune  ;  say  no  more. 
Thou  art  a  pretty  fellow,  and  canst  carry  a 
message  to  a  lady,  in  a  soft  kind  of  phrase, 
and  with  a  good  persuading  accent. 

Jer.  Sir,  I  have  the  seeds  of  rhetoric,  and 
oratory  in  my  head — I  have  been  at  Cam 
bridge. 

Tat.  Ay  ;  'tis  well  enough  for  a  servant  to  be 
bred  at  a  university;  but  the  education  is  a 
little  too  pedantic  for  a  gentleman.  1  hope 
you  are  secret  in  your  nature,  private,  close, 
^a? 

Jer.  O,  Sir,  for  that,  Sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent ; 
I'm  as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. 

Tat.  Ay  ?  who's  he,  though ;  a  privy-coun 
sellor  ! 

Jer.  O  ignorance !  [viside.] — A  cunning 
Egyptian,  Sir,  that  with  his  arms  could  over 
run  the  country,  yet  nobody  could  ever  find 
out  his  head-quarters. 

Tat.  Close  dog !  a  good  debauchee,  I  war 
rant  him! — 'The  time  draws  nigh,  Jeremy: 
Angelica  will  be  veiled  like  a  nun ;  and  I 
must  be  hooded  like  a  friar  :  ha,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  Sir,  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seize  at 
first  sight  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of 
my  master's  madness  to  be  so  dressed ;  and 
she  is  so  in  love  with  him,  she'll  comply  with 
any  thing  to  please  him.  Poor  lady  !  I'm  sure 
she'll  have  reason  to  pray  for  me,  when  she 
linds  what  a  happy  change  she  has  made,  be 
tween  a  madman  and  so  accomplished  a  gen 
tleman. 

Tat.  Ay,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy  !  You're  a 
good  friend  to  her,  poor  creature!— I  sncar  1 


you  loved  me. 

Tat.  O  fy,  Miss  !  why  did  you  do  so?  and 
who  told  you  so? 

Miss  P.  Who  ?  Why  yon  did  ;  did  not  you  ? 

Tat.  O,  that  was  yesterday;  that  was  a 
great  while  ago.  1  have  been  asleep  since  ; 
slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so  much  as 
dream  of  the  matter. 

Miss  P.  Pshaw  !  O,  but  I  dreamt  that  it 
was  so,  though. 

Tat.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that 
d  earns  come  by  contraries.  O  fy  !  what,  we 
must  not  love  one  another  now.  Pshaw,  that 
would  be  a  foolish  thing  indeed  !  Fy,  fy  ! 
you're  a  woman  now,  and  must  think  of  a  new 
man  ev  ery  morning,  and  forget  him  every  night. 
No,  no,  to  marry  is  to  be  a  child  again,  and 
play  with  the  same  rattle  always  :  O  fy,  mar 
rying  is  a  bad  thing  ! 

Miss  P.  Well,  but  don't  you  love  me  as  well 
as  you  did  last  night,  then  ? 

Tat»  No,  no,  you  would  not  have  me. 

Miss  P.  No?  Yes,  but  I  would,  though. 

Tat.  Pshaw,  but  1  tell  you,  you  would  not. 
You  forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  don't  know 
your  own  mind. 

Miss  P.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knoAVS 
my  mind. 

Enter  FORESIGHT. 

For.  O,  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant,  you  are  a 
close  man;  but  methinks  your  love  to  my 
daughter  was  a  secret  I  might  have  been  trust 
ed  with  !— or  had  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could 
discover  it  by  my  art? — Hum,  hu  !  1  think  there 
is  something  in  your  physiognomy  that  has  a 
resemblance  of  her  :  and  the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tat.  And  so  you  would  infer  that  you  and  I 
are  alike— What  does  the  old  prig  mean  ?  I'll 
banter  him  and  laugh  at  him,  and  leave  him. 
[Aside.] — I  fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of 
faces, 

For.  How?  what?  a  wrong  notion  !  how 
so? 

Tat.  In  the  way  of  art ,  I  have  some  taking 
features,  not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes,  that  are 
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indication  of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune,  in 
the  lottery  of  wives ;  and  promise  a  great 
beauty  and  great  fortune  reserved  alone  for 
me,  by  a  private  intrigue  of  destiny  kept 
secret  from  the  piercing  eye  of  perspicuity, 
astrologers,  and  the  stars  them- 


from    all 
selves. 

For.  How  ?  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  what 
you  say  is  impossible. 

Tat .  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  in  haste — 

For.  For  what  ? 

Tat.  To  be  married,  Sir- married.' 

For.  Ay,  but  pray  take  me  along  with  you, 
Sir. 

Tat.  No,  Sir,  it  is  to  be  done  privately— I 
never  make  confidents. 

For.  Well  ;  but  my  consent,  I  mean — You 
wont  marry  my  daughter  without  my  con 
sent? 

Tat.  Who,  I  Sir  ?  1  am  an  absolute  stranger 
to  you  and  your  daughter,  Sir. 

Fo?-.  Hey-day !  What  time  of  the  moon  is 
this? 

Tat .  Very  true,  Sir  !  and  desire  to  continue 
so.  1  have  no  more  love  for  your  daughter, 
than  I  have  likeness  of  you :  and  I  have  a  se 
cret  in  my  heart,  which  you  would  be  glad  to 
know,  and  shaVt  know :  and  yet  you  shall 
know  it  too,  and  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.— 
I'd  have  you  know,  Sir,  that  I  am  as  knowing 
as  the  stars,  and  as  secret  as  the  night.  And 
I'm  going  to  be  married  just  now,  yet  did  not 
know  of  it  half  an  hour  ago  ;  and  the  lady  stays 
for  me,  and  does  not  know  of  it  yet.  There's 
a  mystery  for  you.  I  know  you  love  to  untie 
difficulties.  Or  if  you  can't  solve  this,  stay 
here  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll  come  and 
explain  it  to  you.  [Exit. 

Miss  P.  O  father,  why  will  you  let  him  go  ? 
Wont  you  make  him  to  be  my  husband  ? 

For.  Mercy  on  us,  what  do  these  lunacies 
portend  ?  Alas  !  he's  mad,  stark  wild. 

Miss  P.  What,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a 
husband  then  ?  What,  must  I  go  to  bed  to 
nurse  again,  and  be  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an 
old  woman  ?  Indeed  but  I  wont.  For,  now 
my  mind  is  set  upon  a  man,  1  will  have  a  man 
some  way  or  other.  Oh,  methinks  I'm  sick 
when  I  think  of  a  man  ;  and  if  I  can't  have 
one,  I  would  go  to  sleep  all  my  life  ;  for  when 
I'm  awake,  it  makes  me  wish  and  long,  and  I 
don't  know  for  what — and  I'd  rather  be  always 
asleep,  than  sick  with  thinking. 

For.  O  fearful !  I  think  the  girl's  influenced 
too.— Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Miss  P.  A  tiddle  of  a  rod  !  I'll  have  a  hus 
band  ;  and  if  you  wont  get  me  one,  I'll  get 
one  for  myself.  I'll  marry  our  Robin  the  but 
ler  ;  he  says  he  loves  me  :  and  he's  a  handsome 


Mr.    Scandal,    Heaven   keep 
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senses  !  I  fear  there  is  a  contagious  frenzy 
abroad.  How  does  Valentine  ? 

Scand.  O,  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again.  I 
have  a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Angel 
ica. 

For.  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she 
went  abroad  with  Sir  Sampson.  Nurse,  why 
are  you  not  gone  ? 

Enter  BEN. 

Here's  Mr.  Benjamin;  he  can  tell  us  if  hia 
father  be  come  home. 

Ben.  Who?  Father?  Ay,  he's  come  home 
with  a  vengeance. 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ben.  Matter!  Why,  he's  mad. 

For.  Mercy  on  us  ?  1  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  a  handsome  young  woman, 
she,  as  they  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for, 
she's  mad  loo,  1  think. 

For.  O  my  poor  niece  !  my  poor  niece !  is 
she  gone  too  ?  Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next. 

Mrs.  For.  Well,  but  how  mad  ?  how  d'ye 
mean  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess — I'll 

undertake  to  make  a  voyage  to  Antigua. 

No,  I  mayn't  say  so,  neither — but  I'll  sail  as 
far  as  Leghorn,  and  back  again,  before  you 
shall  guess  at  the  matter,  and  do  nothing  else. 
Mess,  you  may  take  in  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  not  hit  the  right. 

Mrs.  For.  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a 
little  too  much  time. 

Ben.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  :  there's  a  new 
wedding  upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  are 
going  to  be  married  to  rights. 

Scand.  Who? 

Ben.  Why,  father,  and — the  young  woman  ; 
I  can't  hither  name. 

Scand.  Angelica? 

Ben.  Ay,  the  same. 

Mrs.  For.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica?  Im 
possible  ! 

Ben.  That  may  be — but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I 
tell  you. 

Sound.  'Sdeath,  it  is  a  jest.  1  can't  believe 
it. 

Ben.  Look  you,  friend  ;  it  is  nothing  to  me, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  no.  What  I  say  is 
true,  d'ye  see  ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going 
to  be  married,  I  know  not  which. 

For.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad,  that  is,  not 
lunatic  ? 

Ben.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  mad 
ness — but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's 
horn-mad,  I  think,  or  they'd  never  make  a 
match  together.— Here  they  come. 


man,  and  shall  be  my  husband  :  I  warrant  he'll 

be  my  husband,  and  thank  me  too ;  for  he  told   Enter  SIR  SAMPSON,  ANGELICA,  and  BUCKRAM. 

Sir  S.  Where  is  this  old  soothsayer  ?  this 
uncle  of  mine  elect?— Aha!  old  Foresight!  un 
cle  Foresight !  wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight; 
double  joy,  both  as  uncle  and  astrologer  : 
here's  a  conjunction  that  was  not  foretold  in 
all  your  Ephemeres  !  The  brightest  star  in 
the  blue  firmament— is  shot  from  above, 


Enter  SCANDAL,  MRS.  FORESIGHT,  and  NURSE. 

For.  Did  he  so  1 1'll  despatch  him  for  it  pres 
ently  !  Rogue  ! — Oh,  Nurse  come  hither. 

Nurse.    YV hat  is  your  worship's  pleasure  ? 

For.  Here,  take  your  young  mistress,  and 
lock  her  up  presently,  till  farihe'r  orders  from 
me.  Not  a  word,  hussy — Do  what  I  bid  you. 
No  reply  :  away.  And  bid  Robin  make  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  his  plate  and  linen,  d'ye 
hear  ?  Be  gone,  when  I  bid  you. 

[Exeunt  NUI:SE  and  Miss  PRUE. 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter,  husband  ? 

For.  Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now 


jelly  of  love,  and  so  forth ;  and  I'm  lord  of 
'the  ascendant.  You're  an  old  fellow,  *  ore- 
sight,  uncle,  I  mean  ;  a  very  old  fellow,  uncle 
Foresight ;  and  yet  you  shall  live  to  dance  at 
my  wedding,  faith  you  shall.  We'll  have  the 
music  of  the  spheres  for  thee,  old  Lilly,  that 
we  will ;  and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a  dunce  in 
via  lactca. 
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For.  I'm  thunderstruck !  You  are  not  mar 
ried  to  my  niece  ? 

Sir S.  Not  absolutely  married,  uncle;  but 
very  near  it ;  within  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as 
you  see.  [Jesses  ANGELICA. 

Ang.  'Tis  very  true  indeed,  uncle ;  I  hope 
jou'll  be  my  father,  and  give  rne. 

Sir  S.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  burn  his  globes. 
— He  shall  be  thy  father :  I'll  make  him  thy 
father,  and  thou  shalt  make  me  a  father,  and 
I'll  im.ke  thee  a  mother  ;  and  we'll  beget  sons 
and  daughters  enough  to  put  the  weekly  bills 
out  of  countenance. 

Scand.  Death  and  hell !  Where's  Valentine? 

[Exit. 

Mrs-  For.  This  is  so  surprising 

Sir  S.  How  !  -what  does  my  aunt  say  ?  Sur 
prising,  aunt?  not  at  all,  for  a  young  couple  to 
make  a  match  in  winter ! — It's  a  plot  to  under 
mine  cold  weather,  and  destroy  that  usurper 
of  a  bed  called  a  warming-pan. 

Mrs.  For.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much 
fire  in  you,  Sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder ;  mayhap  it  will  only  serve  to  light  a 
match  for  somebody  else.  The  young  woman's 
a  handsome  young  woman,  I  can't  deny  it;  but 
father,  if  I  might  be  your  pilot  in  this  case, 
you  should  not  marry  her.  It  is  just  the  same 
thing  as  if  so  be  you  should  sail  as  far  as  the 
Streights  without  provision. 

Sir  S.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  speak, 
sirrah?  To  your  element,  fish;  be  mute,  fish, 
and  to  sea.  Rule  your  helm,  sirrah  ;  don't 
direct  me. 

Ben.  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own 
helm  ;  or  you  mayn't  keep  your  new  vessel 
steady. 

Sir  S.  Why,  you  impudent  tarpawling  !  sir 
rah,  do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon 
your  father?  But  1  shall  be  even  w'ith  you  ;  I 
wont  give  you  a  groat.  Mr.  Buckram,  is  the 
conveyance  so  worded,  that  nothing  can  possi 
bly  descend  to  this  scoundrel  ?  I  would  not  so 
much  as  have  him  have  the  prospect  of  an 
estate,  though  there  were  no  way  to  come  to  it, 
but  by  the  north-east  passage. 

Buck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  di 
rections  ;  there  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  law 
unstopped. 

Bin.  Lawyer,  I  believe  there's  many  a  part 
and  leak  unstopped  irfyour  conscience  !  If  so  be 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe 
\ve  should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say  a 
witch  will  sail  in  a  sieve — but  I  believe  the 
devil  would  not  venture  aboard  your  con 
science. — And  that's  for  you. 

Sir  S.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.— How 
now  »  who's  here  ? 

Enter  TATTLE  and  MRS.  FRAIL. 

Mrs.  F.  O,  sister,  the  most  unlucky  accident ! 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter? 

Tat.  O,  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  crea 
tures  in  the  world  we  are. 

For.  Bless  us  !  how  so? 

Mrs.  F.  Ah,  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr. 
Tattle  and  1  are— I  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tat.  Nor  1 But  poor  Mrs.  Frail  and  I 

are 

Mrs.  F.  Married. 

For.  Married  !     How? 

Tut .  Suddenly before  we  knew  where  we 

were— that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  dis 
guises,  tricked  us  into  one  another. 


For.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence  in  haste  to  be  married  ! 

Ang.  But,  I  believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the 
favour  to  me,  I  thank  him. 

Tat.  1  did,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved,  Madam  ; 

my  intentions   were  good. But  this  is  the 

most  cruel  thing,  to  marry  one  does  not  know 
how,  nor  why,  nor  wherefore.  The  devil  take 
me,  if  ever  1  was  so  much  concerned  at  any 
thing  in  my  life. 

Ang.  'Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care 
for  one  another. 

Tat.  The  least  in  the  world that  is,  for 

my  part,  1  speak  for  myself.  Gad,  I  never  had 
the  least  thought  of  serious  kindness — I  never 
liked  ariy  body  less  in  my  life.     Poor  woman  ! 
I'm  sorry  for  her  too ;  for  I  have  no  reason  to  , 
hate  her  neither  ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  lead  her  '. 
a  damned  sort  of  a  life. 

Mrs.  For.  He's  better  than  no  husband  at  all  : 
though  he's  a  coxcomb.  [To  FRAIL.  I 

Mrs.  F.  [Toher.~\  Ay,  ay,  it's  well  it's  no  f 
worse.     Nay,  for  my  part,   I  always  despised  j 
Mr.  Tattle  of  all  things  ;  nothing  but  his  being 
my   husband  could  have  made  me  like  him  \ 
1-ess. 

Tat.  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much  !—  ] 
Plague  on't,  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret;  \ 
why,  I  don't  believe  any  of  this  company  would  , 
speak  of  it. 

Ben.  If  you  suspect  me,  friend,  I'll  go  out  of 
the  room. 

Mrs.  F.  But,  my  dear,  that's  impossible ;  the 
parson  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 

Tat.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Ang.  O,  you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little 
time,  custom  will  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Tat.  Easy  !  Plague  on't,  I  don't  believe  I  j 
shall  sleep  to-night. 

Sir  S.  Sleep  !  No,  why  you  would  not  sleep 
on  your  wedding-night  ?  I'm  an  older  fellow 
than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  match  now,  as  if 
a  couple  of  privateers  were  looking  f<  .r  a  prize, 
and  should  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry 
for  the  young  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look 
you,  friend,  if  I  may  advise  you,  when  she's 
going — for  that  you  must  expect,  I  have  ex 
perience  of  her — when  she's  going,  let  her  go. 
For  no  matrimony  is  tough  enough  to  hold  her  ; 
and  if  she  can't  drag  her  anchor  along  with  her, 

she'll  break  her  cable,  1  can  tell  you  that. 

Who's  here  ?  the  madman  ? 

Enter  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  and  JEREMY. 

Val.  No  ;  here's  the  fool ;  and,   if  occasion 
be,  I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 
&  Sir  S.  How  now  ? 

Val.  Sir,  I'm  come  to  acknowledge  my  er 
rors,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  S.  What,  have  you  found  your  senses  at 
last  then?  In  good  time,  Sir. 

Val.  You  were  abused,  Sir  ;  I  never  was  dis 
tracted. 

For.  How!  not  mad,  Mr.  Scandal? 

Scand.  No,  really,  Sir;  I'm  his  witness,  it 
was  all  counterfeit. 

Val.  1  thought  I  had  reasons but  it  was  a 

poor    contrivance :    the   effect  has    shown   it 
such. 

Sir  S.  Contrivance!  what,  to  cheat  me?  to 
cheat  your  father  !  Sirrah,  could  you  hope  to 
prosper? 

Vol.  Indeed  I  thought,  Sir,  when  the  father 
endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  ^Yas  a  reason 
able  return  of nature. 


LOVE    FOR    LOVE. 


Sir  S.  Very  good,  Sir.  Mr.  Buckram,  are 
you  ready?  Come,  Sir,  vtill  you  sign  and 
seal? 

VaL  If  you  please,  Sir  ;  but  first  1  would  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

Sir  S.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first 

That  lady  !  No,  Sir,  you  shall  ask  that  lady 
no  questions,  till  you  have  asked  her  blessing, 
Sir  ;  that  lady  is  to  be  my  wife. 

VaL  I  have  heard  as  much,  Sir  ;  but  1  would 
'lave  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  S.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  lie,  Sir; 
and  you  don't  believe  what  I  say. 

VaL  Pardon  me,  Sir.  But  i  reflect  that  I 
very  lately  counterfeited  madness  :  1  don't 
know  but  the  frolic  may  go  round.  -^,7- 

.Sir  S.  Come,  satisfy  him,  answer  him. 

Come,  Mr.  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Buck.  Here  it  is,  Sir ;  with  the  deed  ;  all  is 
ready.  [VAL.  goes  to  ANG. 

Aug.  Tis  true,  you  have  a  great  while  pre 
tended  love  to  me  ;  nay,  what  if  you  were  sin 
cere.  Still,  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  think 
my  own  inclinations  have  a  better  right  to  dis 
pose  of  my  person,  than  yours. 

Sir  S.  Are  you  answered  now,  Sir  ? 

Vat.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  S.  W  here's  your  plot,  Sir  ?  and  your 
contrivance  now,  Sir?  Will  you  sign,  Sii  ? 
Come,  will  you  sign  and  seal  ? 

VaL  With  all  my  heart. 

Scand.  'Sdeath,  you  are  not  rnad  indeed  ?  to 
ruin  yourself. 

Val.  1  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only 
hope ;  and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with 
any  thing.  I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it 
was  subservient  to  my  pleasure  ;  and  my  only 
pleasure  was  to  please  this  lady  :  1  have  made 
many  vain  attempts  ;  and  find  at  last  that 
nothing  but  my  ruin  can  effect  it,  which,  for 
that  reason  1  will  sign  to. Give  me  the  pa- 
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per 


[Aside. 


Ang.  Generous  Valentine  ! 

Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  Sir. 

Val.  But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I  am 
obliged  to  sign  this? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Ang.  No,  I  have  it;  and  I'll  use  it,  as  I 
would  every  thing  that  is  an  enemy  toValen- 
[Tears  the  paper. 


tine. 

Sir  S.  How  now  ? 

Val.  Ha ! 

Ang.  Had  I  the  world  to  give  you,  it 
could  not  make  me  worthy  of  so  generous 
and  faithful  a  passion.  Here's  my  hand  ;  my 
heart  was  always  yours,  and  struggled  hard  to 
make  this  utmost  trial  of  your  virtue.  [To  VAL. 

Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement  1 
am  lost — but  on  my  knees  1  take  the  blessing. 

Sir  S.  Zounds,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ben.  Mess,  here's  the  wind  changed  again. 
Father,  you  and  1  may  make  a  voyage  togeth 
er  now  ! 

Ang.  Well,  Sir  Sanypson,  since  I  have  played 
/ou  a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  you  may  avoid 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or 
you'll  never  get  a  second  wife.  I  always  loved 
your  son,  and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature. 
1  was  resolved  to  try  him  to  the  utmost;  I 
have  tried  you  too,  and  know  you  both.  You 
have  not  more  faults  than  he  has  virtues  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  more  pleasure  to  me  that  I  can 
make  him  and  myself  happy,  than  that  I  can 
punish  you. 

VaL  If  my  happiness  could  receive  addition ; 
this  kind  surprise  would  make  it  double. 

Sir  S.  You're  a  crocodile. 


For.  Really,  Sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  sudden 
eclipse. 

Sir  S.  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool,  and  I'm 
another. 

Tat.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want 
of  a  wife,  I  can  spare  him  mine.  Oh,  are  you 
there,  Sir?  1  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  hap 
piness.  [To  Jb'REMY. 

Jer.  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons :  it 
was  an  arrant  mistake.  You  see,  Sir,  my  mas 
ter  was  never  mad,  nor  any  thing  like  it. — • 
Then  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Val.  Tattle,  I  thank  you  ;  you  would  have  in 
terposed  between  me  and  heaven  :  but  Provi 
dence  laid  Purgatory  in  your  way.  You  have 
but  justice. 

Scand.  1  hear  the  fiddles  that  Sir  Sampson 
provided  for  his  own  wedding ;  methinks  it  is 
pity  they  should  not  be  employed  when  the 
match  is  so  much  mended.  Valentine,  though 
it  be  morning  we  may  have  a  dance. 

VaL  Any  thing,  my  friend;  eveiy  thing  that 
looks  like  joy  and  transport. 

Scand.  Call  them,  Jeremy. 

Ang.  i  have  done  dissembling  now,  Valen 
tine  ;  and  if  that  coldness  which  i  have  always 
worn  before  you  should  turn  to  an  extreme 
fondness,  you  must  not  suspect  it. 

VaL  I'll  prevent  that  suspicion — for  I  intend 
to  dodt  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your 
fondness  shall  never  distinguish  itself  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  ever  you  seem  to 
love  too  much,  it  must  be  only  when  1  can't 
love  enough. 

Ang.  Have  a  care  of  promises  :  you  know 
you  are  apt  to  run  more  in  debt  than  you  are 
able  to  pay. 

VaL  Therefore  I  yield  myself  as  your  priso 
ner,  and  make  your  best  on't. 

Scand.  The  music  stays  for  you.  [A  dance. 
[To  ANG.]  Well,  Madam,  you  have  done  ex 
emplary  justice  in  punishing  an  inhuman  fath 
er,  and  rewarding  a  faithful  lover :  but  there 
is  a  third  good  work,  which  1  in  particular  must 
thank  you  for;  I  was  an  infidel  to  your  sex, 

and  you  have  converted  me for  now  I   am 

convinced  that  all  women  are  not,  like  fortune, 
blind  in  bestowing  favours,  eitheron  those  who 
do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not  want  them. 

Ang.  It  is  an  unreasonable  accusation,  that 
you  lay  upon  our  sex.  You  tax  us  with  injus 
tice,  only  to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit. 
You  would  all  have  the  reward  of  love;  but 
few  have  the  constancy  to  stay  till  it  becomes 
your  due.  Men  are  generally  hypocrites  and 
infidels  ;  they  pretend  to  worship,  but  have 
neither  zeal  nor  faith,  How  few,  like  Valen 
tine,  would  persevere  even  to  martyrdom,  and 
sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  constancy !  In 
admiring  me,  you  misplace  the  novelty. 

The  miracle  to-day  is  that  we  find 

A  lover  true  ;  and  that  a  woman's  kind. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

Sure  Providence  at  first  design'd  this  place 
To  be  the  player's  refuge  in  distress  ; 
For  still,  in  every  storm,  they  all  run  hither, 
As  to  a  shed,  that  shields  them  from  the  wea 
ther.  Lus» 
But  thinking  of  this  change  which  last  belel 
It's  like  what  I  have  heard  our  poets  tell  us, 
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For  when  behind   OUT  scenes  their  suits  are 

pleading,  [reading ; 

To  help  their  love,  sometimes  they  show  their 
And,  wanting  ready  cash  to  pay  lor  hearts, 
They    top    their  learning   on   us,   and    their 

parts. 

Once  of  philosophers  they  told  us  stories, 
Whom,  as  L  think,  they  call'd— -Py— Pytha- 

gories, 
I'm  sure  'tis  some  such  Latin  name  they  give 

them, 
And  we,  who  know  no  better,  must  believe 

them. 
Now  to  these  men  (say  they)  such  souls  were 


That 


given, 
,   after 


ne'er  went    to    hell    nor 


fter  deatli 

heaven. 
But  lived,  I  know  not  how,  in  beasts;  and 

then, 

When  many  years  were  pass'd,  in  men  again. 
Methinks,  we  players  resemble  such  a  soul ; 
That  does  from  bodies,  we  from  houses  stroll. 
Thus  Aristotle's  soul,  of  old  that  was, 
May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  ass; 
Or  in  this  very  house,  for  ought  we  know, 
Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau  ; 


And  thus  our  audience,  which  did  once  resort 

To  shining  theatres,  to  see  our  sport, 

Now  find  us  tosa'd  into  a  tennis  court ! 

These  walls  but  t'other  day  were  fill'd  with 
noise 

Of  roaring  gamesters,  and  your  damme  boys  ; 

Then  bounding  balls  and  rackets  they  encom- 
pass'd ; 

And  now  they  are  fill'd  with  jests,  and  flights, 
and  bombast! 

1  vow,  I  don't  much  like  this  transmigration, 

Strolling  from  place  to  place,  by  circulation  ; 

Grant  Heaven,  we  don't  return  to  our  first  sta 
tion  ! 

I  know  not  what  these  think  ;  but,  for  my  part, 

I  can't  reflect  witheut  an  aching  heart, 

How  we  should  end  in,  our  original,  a  cart. 

But  we  can't  fear,  since  you're  so  good  to  save 
us, 

That  you  have  only  set  us  up  to  leave  us. 

Thus,  from  the  past,  we  hope  for  future  grace 

I  beg  it 

And  some  here  know  I  have  a  begging  face. 

Then  pray  continue  this  your  kind  behaviour  ; 

For  a  clear  stage  wont  do,  without  your  fa 
vour. 


THE    CHANCES: 

A  COMEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

ALTERED   FROM   BEAUMONT  AND    FLETCHER, 

BT 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


REMARKS. 

AMONG  the  few  dramas  of  our  early  writers  which  have  maintained  their  station  on  the  stage,  this  amusing  comedy 
holds  a  distinguished  place  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  Volpone  and  Alchemist  of  Jonson,  or  with  a  few 
others  of  the  old  masters,  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  which  has  established  its  reputation  cannot  fairly  be  disputed. 
Its  plot  is  complicated,  though  not  confused ;  its  characters  are  well  discriminated;  its  manners,  being  founded 
rather  on  nature  than  on  any  particular  fashion  or  period,  are  calculated  to  be  understood  and  to  please  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  times.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  performance,  which  cannot  fail  to  create  an  interest,  and  to 

ise  a  laugh,  whenever  it  is  represented  on  the  stage.  It  is  not,  however,  without  its  defects ;  and  much  as  we  may 
feel  disposed  to  speak  in  its  favour,  candid  criticism  must  admit,  that  neither  its  plot,  its  characters,  nor  its  manners, 
are  faultless. 

Of  the  diction  of  this  comedy  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  evidently  be 
tokening  the  drama  to  have  been  the  work  of  two  masters.  The  two  first  acts,  and  above  half  of  the  third,  are  written 
n  the  easy  and  familiar  blank  verse,  which  was  so  generally  used  by  the  dramatic  writers  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's 
hue,  and  which  very  probably  may  be  preferred,  at  least  for  dramatic  purposes,  to  prose.  The  remainder  is  of  a 
totally  different  cast,  being  mere  prose,  monotonous,  heavy,  and  inelegant  enough. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


DCKE  OF  FERRARA. 

PETRUCHIO,  Governor  of  Bologna. 

DON  JOHN,  )     two  Spanish  Gentlemen 

DON  FREDERICK,    $     and  comrades.        .    • 

ANTONIO,   an  old  stout  Gentleman,   kinsman 

to  Petruchio. 

THREE  GENTLEMEN,  friends  to  the  Puke. 
THREE  GENTLEMEN,  friends  to  Petruchio. 
FRANCISCO. 
MUSICIAN. 
ANTONIO'S  BOY. 


PETER,        \      servants    to  Don    John   and 
ANTHONY,   /       Frederick. 

SURGEON. 

IST  CONSTANTIA,  sister  to  Petruchio,  and  Mis 
tress  to  the  Duke. 
KINSWOMAN. 

LANDLADY  to  Don  John  and  Frederick. 
2d  CONSTANTIA,  whore  to  Antonio. 
BAWD. 
MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


PROLOGUE. 

OF  all  men,  those  have  reason  least  to  care 
For   being  laugh'd  at,   who,  can  laugh  their 

share : 

And  that's  a  thing  our  author's  apt  to  use, 
Upon  occasion,  when  no  man  can  choose. 


Suppose  now  at  this  instant  one  of  you 
Were  tickled  by  a  fool,  what  would  you  do  ? 
Tis  ten  to  one  you'd  laugh  :  here's  just  th<i 


For 


case, 
there  are  fools 

face. 
7P 


that  tickle  with  then 
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Your  gay  fool  tickles  with  his  dress  and  mo 
tions, 

But  your  grave  fool  of  fools  with  silly  notions. 
Is  it  not  then  unjust  that  fops  should  still 
Force  one  to  laugh,  and  then  take  laughing 

ill? 

Yet  since  perhaps  to  some  it  gives  offence, 
That  men  are  tickled  at  the  want  of  sense  ; 
Our  author  thinks  he  takes  the  readiest  way 
To  show  all  he  has    laugh'd   at   here— fair 

play. 

For  if  ill-writing  be  a  folly  thought, 
Correcting  ill  is  sure  a  greater  fault. 
Then,  gallants,  laugh ;  but  choose  the  right 

place  first, 
For  judging  ill  is  of  all  faults  the  worst. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  1. 

Lnter  PETER  and  ANTHONY. 

Pet.  Would  we   were   removed    from    this 

town,  Anthony, 
That  we  might  taste  some  quiet ;   for  mine 

own  part, 

I'm  almost  melted  with  continual  trotting 
After  inquiries,  dreams,  and  revelations, 
Of  who  knows  whom  or  where.  Serve  wench 
ing  soldiers ! 

I'll  serve  a  priest  in  Lent  first,  and  eat  bell- 
ropes. 

Ant .  Thou  art  the  forwardest  fool— 
Pet.  Why,  good  tame  Anthony, 
Tell   me   but   this ;  to  what   end  came  we 

hither? 

Ant.  To  wait  upon  our  masters. 
Pet.  But  how,  Anthony  ? 
Answer   me   that;   resolve  me   there,  good 

Anthony. 

Ant.  To  serve  their  uses. 
Pet.  Show  your  uses,  Anthony. 
Ant.  To  be  employ'd  in  any  thing. 
Pet.  No,  Anthony, 

Not  any  thing,  I  take  it,  nor  that  thing 
We  travel  to  discover,  like  new  islands ; 
A  salt  itch  serve  such  uses  !  in  things  of  mo 
ment, 

Concerning  things  I  grant  ye,  not  things  er 
rant,  [surgeon  : 
Sweet  ladies'  things,  and  things  to  thank  the 
In  no   such    things,   sweet   Anthony.     Put 

case — 
Ant.  Come,  come,  all  will  be  mended  :  this 

invisible  woman, 
Of  infinite  shape  and  beauty, 
That  bred  all  this  trouble  to  no  purpose, 
They  are  determined  now  no  more  to  think  on. 

Pet.  Were  there  e&er 

Men  known  to  run  mad  with  report  before  ? 
Or  wander  after  what  they  know  not  where 
To  find ;  or  if  found,  how  to  enjoy  ?  Are  men's 

brains 

Made  now-a-days  with  malt,  that  their  affec 
tions 

Are  never  sober  ;  but  like  drunken  people 
Founder  at  every  new  fame  ?  I  do  believe 
That  men  in  love  are  ever  drunk,  as  drunken 

men 

Are  ever  loving. 
Ant.  Pr'ythee  be  thou  sober, 


And  know  that  they  are  none  of  those,  not 

guilty 

)t'-the  least  vanity  of  love :  only  a  doubt 
?ame  might  too  far  report,  or  rather  flatter 
"he  graces  of  this  woman,  made  them  curious 
\)  find  the  truth  ;  which  since  they  find  so 
Lock'd  up  from  their  searches,  they  are  now 

resolved 
To  give  the  wonder  over. 

Pet.  Would  they  were  resolved 
To  give  me  some  new  shoes  too ;  for  I'll  be 

sworn 

These  are  e'en  worn    out  to  the  reasonable 
soles  [sleep 

n  their  good  worships'  business :  and  some 
.Vould  not  do  much  amiss,  unless  they  mean 
To  make  a  bell-man  of  me.    Here  they  come. 

[Exeunt,    j 

Enter  DON  JOHN  and  DON  FREDERICK. 

John.    I    would    we  could  have  seen  her   1 

though :  for  sure 
he  must  be  some  rare  creature,  or  report  I 

lies: 
All  men's  reports  too. 

Fred.   I  could  well  wish  I  had  seen  Con-   I 

stantia: 

3ut  since  she  is  so  conceal'd,  placed  where 
>Jo  knowledge  can  come  near  her,  so  guarded   | 
As  'twere  impossible,  though  known,  to  reach    1 

her, 
I  have  made  up  my  belief. 

John.  Hang  me  from  this  hour, 
[f  I  more  think  upon  her : 
But  as  she  came  a  strange  report  unto  me, 
So  the  next  fame  shall  lose  her. 

Fred.  'Tis  the  next  way — 
But  whither  are  you  walking  ? 

John.  My  old  round 
After  my  meat,  and  then  to  bed. 

Fred.  'Tis  healthful. 

John.  Will  you  not  stir  ? 

Fred.  I  have  a  little  business. 

Jolm.  I'd  lay  my  life,  this  lady  still 

Fred.  Then  you  would  lose  it. 

John.  Pray  let's  walk  together. 

Fred.  Now  I  cannot. 

John.  I  have  something  to  impart. 

Fred.  An  hour  hence 
I  will  not  miss  to  meet  ye. 

John.  Where  ? 

Fred.  I'  th'  high  street : 
For,  not  to  lie,  1  have  a  few  devotions 
To  do  first,  then  I'm  yours. 

John.  Remember.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  ANTONIO,  and  tico  GENTLE-   | 

MEN. 

Ant.  Cut  his  wind-pipe,  I  say. 

1st  Gent.  Fy,  Antonio. 

Ant.  Or  knock  his  brains  out  first,  and  then 

forgive  him. 

If  you  do  thrust,  be  sure  it  be  to  the  hilts, 
A  surgeon  may  see  through  him. 

2d  Gent.  You  are  too  violent. 

1st  Gent.  Too  open,  indiscreet. 

Petr.  Ami  not  ruin'd  ? 
The  honour  of  my  house  crack'd  ?  my  blood 

poison'd  ? 
My  credit  and  my  name  ? 

2d  Gent.  Be  sure  it  be  so, 
Before  you  use  this  violence.     Let  not  doubt 
And  a  suspecting  anger  so  much  sway  ye, 
Your  wisdom  may  be  question'd. 

Ant.  1  say,  kill  him, 
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And  then  dispute  the  cause  ;  cut  off  what  may 
And  what  is,  shall  be  safe.  [be, 

2d  Gent.  Hang  up  a  true  man, 
Because  'tis  possible  he  may  be  thievish  : 
Alas!  is  this  good  justice? 

Petr.  1  know  as  certain 
As  day  must  come  again,  as  clear  as  truth, 
And  open  as  belief  can  lay  it  to  me, 
That  I  am  basely  wrong'd,  wrong'd  above 

recompence, 

Maliciously  abused,  blasted  for  ever 
In  name  and  honour,  lost  to  all  remembrance, 
But  what  is  smear'd  and  shameful :  1  must  kill 
Necessity  compels  me.  [him  ; 

2d  Gent.  But  think  better. 

Petr.  There's  no  other  cure  left ;  yet  witness 

with  me 

All  that  is  fair  in  man,  all  that  is  noble : 
I  am  not  greedy  for  this  life  I  seek  for, 
Nor  thirst  to  shed  man's  blood ;  and  would 

'twere  possible, 

I  wish  it  with  my  soul,  so  much  I  tremble 
T'  offend  the  sacred  image  of  my  Maker, 
My  sword  should  only  kill  his  crimes  :  no,  'tis 
Honour,  honour,  my  noble  friends,  that  idol 
honour  [truchio, 

That  all  the  world  now  worships,  not  Pe- 
Must  do  this  justice. 

Ant.  Let  it  once  be  done, 
And  'tis  no  matter,  whether  you  or  honour, 
Or  both  be  accessary. 

2d  Gent.  Do  you  weigh,  Petruchio, 
The  value  of  the  person,  power  and  greatness, 
And  what  this  spark  may  kindle  ? 

Petr.  To  perform  it, 
So  much  I  am  tied  to  reputation, 
And  credit  of  my  house,  let  it  raise  wild-fires, 
And  storms  that  toss  me  into  everlasting  ruin, 
Yet  I  must  through ;  if  ye  dare  side  me. 

Ant.  Dare ! 

Petr.  Y'  are  friends  indeed :  if  not ! 

2d  Gent.  Here's  none  flies  from  you  ; 
Do  it  in  what  design  you  please,  we'll  back  ye. 

1st  Gent.  Is  the  cause  so  mortal  ?  nothing  but 
his  life  ? 

Petr.  Believe  me, 

A  less  offence  had  been  the  desolation 
Of  a  whole  name. 

1st  Gent.  No  other  way  to  purge  it  ? 

Petr.  There  is,  but  never  to  be  hoped  for. 

2d  Gent.  Think  an  hour  more, 
And  if  then  you  find  no  safer  road  to  guide  ye, 
We'll  set  our  rests  too. 

Ant.  Mine's  up  already, 
And  hang  him,  for  my  part,  goes  less  than  life. 

2d  Gent.  If  we  see  noble  cause,  'tis  like  our 

swords 
May  be  as  free  and  forward  as  your  words. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 

John.  The  civil  order  of  this  city  Naples 
Makes  it  beloved  and  honour'd  of  all  tra 
vellers, 

As  a  most  safe  retirement  in  all  troubles  ; 
Beside  the  wholesome  seat  and  noble  temper 
Of  those  minds  that  inhabit  it,  safely  wise, 
And  to  all  strangers  courteous.     But  I  see 
My  admiration  has  drawn  night  upon  me, 
And  longer  to  expect  my  friends  may  pull  me 
Into  suspicion  of  too  late  a  stirrer, 
Which  all  good  governments  are  jealous  of. 
I'll  home,  and  think  at  liberty  :  yet  certain, 
'Tis  not  so  far  night  as  I  thought ;  for  see, 
A  fair  house  yet  stands  open,  yet  all  about  it 


Are  close,  and  no  lights  stirring ;  there  may 

be  foul  play  ; 

I'll  venture  to  look  in.    If  there  be  knaves 
I  may  do  a  good  office. 

Within.  Signior! 

John.  What !   How  is  this  ? 

Within.  Signior  Fabritio ! 

John.  I'll  go  nearer. 

Within.  Fabritio! 

John.  This  is  a  woman's  tongue ;  here  may 
be  good  done. 

Within.  Who's  there  ?  Fabritio  ? 

John.  Ay. 

Within.  Where  are  you  ? 

John.  Here. 

Within.  O,  come  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

John.  I  must  see  what  this  means. 

Enter  a  WOMAN  with  a  Child. 

Worn.  I  have  stayed  this  long  hour  for  you  ; 

make  no  noise ; 
For  things  are  in  strange  trouble.    Here,  be 

secret. 
'Tis  worth  your  care  :  begone  now  ;  more  eyes 

watch  us 

Than  may  be  for  our  safeties. 
John.  Hark  ye. 
Worn.  Peace ;  good  night. 
John.  She's  gone,  and  I  am  loaden.   Fortune 

for  me  I 

It  weighs  well  and  it  feels  well ;  it  may  chance 
To  be  some  pack  of  worth ;  by  the  mass  'tis 

heavy ! 

If  it  be  coin  or  jewels,  it  is  worth  welcome. 
I'll  ne'er  refuse  a  fortune  :  I  am  confident 
'Tis  of  no  common  price.   Now  to  my  lodging  : 
If  it  be  right  I'll  bless  this  night.  [Exit. 

Enter  DON  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  'Tis  strange. 

I  cannot  meet  him ;  sure  he  has  encounter'd 
Some  light  of  love  or  other,  and  there  means 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  night.   Well,  Don 
If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch,   [John, 
Till  you  claw  off  your  curie  J  pate,  thank  your 

night-walks ; 
You  must  be  still  a  boot-haling.    One  round 

more, 

Though  it  be  late,  I'll  venture  to  discover  ye. 
I  do  not  like  your  out-leaps.  [Exit. 

Enter  DUKE  and  three  GENTLEMEN. 

Duke.  Welcome  to  town.    Are  ye  all  fit? 

1st  Gent.  To  point,  Sir. 

Duke.  Where  are  the  horses  ? 

2d  Gent.  Where  they  were  appointed. 

Duke.  Be  private :  and  whatsoever  fortune 
Offers  itself,  let  us  stand  sure. 

3d  Gent.  Fear  us  not. 
Ere  you  shall  be  endanger'd  or  deluded, 
We'll  make  a  black  night  on't. 

Duke.  No  more,  I  know  it; 
You  know  your  quarters. 

1st  Gent.  Will  you  go  alone,  Sir? 

Duke.  Ye  shall  not  be  far  from  me,  the  least 
noise 


Shall  bring  ye  to  my  rescue. 
2d  Gent.  We  are  counsell'd. 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 


[Exeunt. 


John.   Was    ever 
curious  ? 


man   so   paid  for  being 
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Ever  so  bobb'd  for  searching  out  adventures, 
As  I  am?  Did  the  devil  lead  me  !  Must  I  needs 

be  peeping 

Into  men's  houses  where  I  had  no  business, 
And  make  myself  a  mischief?    'Tis  well  car 
ried! 

I  must  take  other  men's  occasions  on  me, 
And    be    I    know    not    whom :    most    finely 

handled!  [purchase? 

What  have  1  got  by  this  now?     Vvhats  the 
A  piece  of  evening  arras-work,  a  child, 
Indeed  an  infidel !  This  comes  of  peeping  ! 
A  lump  got  out  of  laziness!     Good  Avhite 

bread, 

Let's  have  no  bawling*with  ye.  'Sdeath,  have  I 
Known  wenches  thus  long,  all  the  ways  of 

wenches, 

Their  snares  and  subtleties  !  Have  I  read  over 
All  their  school-learning,  dived  into  their 

quiddits, 

And  am  I  now  bumfiddled  with  a  bastard  ? 
Fetch'd  over  with  a  card  of  five,  and  in  my  old 
After  the  dire  massacre  of  a  million        [days, 
Of  maidenheads,  caught  the  common  way,  i' 

the  night  too, 

Under  another's  name,  to  make  the  matter 
Carry  more  weight  about  it?  Well,  Don  John, 
You  will  be  wiser  one  day,  when  ye've  pur 
chased 

A  bevy  of  those  butter  prints  together, 
With  searching  out  concealed  iniquities, 
Without  commission.    Why  it  jWould   never 

grieve  me, 
If  I  had  got  this  gingerbread ;  never  stirred 

me.  [justice 

So  I  had  had  a  stroke  for  it ;   't  had  been 
Then  to  have  kept  it :  but  to  raise  a  dairy, 
For  other  men's  adultery,  consume  myself  in 

caudles,  [bies, 

And  scouring  work,  in  nurses,  bells,  and  ba- 
Only  for  charity,  for  mere  I  thank  you, 
A  little  troubles  me  :  the  least  touch  for  it, 
Had  but  my  breeches  got  it,  it  had  contented 

me. 

Whose  e'er  it  is,  sure  it  had  a  wealthy  mother, 
For  'tis  well  clothed,  and  if  I  be  not  cozen'd, 
Well  lined  within.     To  leave  it  here  were 

barbarous, 

And  ten  to  one  would  kill  it ;  a  worse  sin 
Than  his  that  got  it.  Well,  1  will  dispose  on't, 
And  keep  it,  as  they  keep  death's  heads  in 

rings, 

To  cry  memento  to  me— no  more  peeping. 
Now  all  the  danger  is  to  qualify  [live ; 

The  good  old  gentlewoman  at  whose  house  we 
For  she  will  fall  upon  me  with  a  catechism 
Of  four  hours  long  :  I  must  endure  all ; 
For  1  will  know  this  mother.     Come,  good 

wonder,    • 

Let  you  and  I  be  jogging  ;  your  starved  treble 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else.  All  that  be 
Carious  night-walkers,  may  they  find  my  fee. 

[Exit. 

Enter  DON  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  Sure  he's  gone  home  : 

have  beaten  all  the  purlieus, 
But  cannot  bolt  him.    If  he  be  a-bobbing, 
'Tis  not  my  care  can  cure  him:   to-morrow 

morning 

I  shall  have  further  knowledge  from  a  surgeon, 
Where  he  lies  moor'd  to  mend  his  leaks. 

Enter  1st  CONSTANTIA. 
Con.  I  am  ready : 


And  through  a  world  of  dangers  am  flown 

to  ye. 

Be  full  of  haste  and  care,  we  are  undone  else. 
Where  are  your  people  ?   Which  way  must  we 

travel.? 
For  Heaven's  sake  stay  not  here,  Sir. 

Fred.  What  may  this  prove  ? 

Con.  Alas  !  1  am  mistaken,  lost,  undone, 
For  ever  perished !    Sir,  for  Heaven's  sake, 

tell  me, 
Are  ye  a  gentleman  ? 

Fred.  I  am. 

Con.  Of  this  place  ? 

Fred.  No,  born  in  Spain. 

Con.  As  ever  you  loved  honour, 
As  ever  your  desires  may  gain  their  end, 
Do  a  poor  wretched  woman  but  this  benefit, 
For  I  m  forced  to  trust  ye. 

Fred.  Y'  have  charmed  me. 
Humanity  and  honour  bids  me  help  ye  ; 
And  if  1  fail  your  trust-. 

Con.  The  time's  too  dangerous 
To  stay  your  protestations  :  1  believe  ye. 
Alas !  1  must  believe  ye.     From  this  place, 
Good,  noble  Sir,  remove  me  instantly. 
And  for  a  time,  where  nothing  but  yourself, 
And  honest  conversation  may  come  near  me, 
In  some  secure  place  settle  me.     What  I  am, 
And  why  thus  boldly  I  commit  my  credit 
Into  a  stranger's  hand,  the  fears  and  dangers 
That  force  me  to  this  wild  course,   at  more 
I  shall  reveal  unto  you.  [leisure 

Fred.  Come,  be  hearty, 

He  must  strike  through  my  life  that  takes  you 
from  me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  ANTONIO,  and  two  GENTLE 
MEN. 

Petr.  He  will  sure  come :  are  ye  all  well 
armed  ? 

Ant.  Never  fear  us:  [fiddle. 

Here's  that  will  make  'em  dance  without  a 

Petr.  We  are  to  look  for  no  weak  foes,  my 
Nor  unadvised  ones.  [friends, 

Ant-  Best  gamesters  make  the  best  play  ; 
We  shall  fight  close  and  home  them. 

1st  Gent.  Antonio, 
You  are  thought  too  bloody. 

Ant.  Why?  All  physicians 
And  penny  almanacs  allow  the  opening 
Of  veins  this  month.    Why  do  you  talk  of 

bloody  ? 

What  come  we  for  ?  to  fall  to  cuffs  for  apples  ? 
What,  would  you  make  the  cause  a  cudgel- 
quarrel  ? 

Petr.  Speak  softly,  gentle  cousin. 

Ant.  I  will  speak  truly. 
What  should  men  do,  allied  to  these  disgraces, 
Lick  o'er  his  enemy,' sit  down  and  dance  him  ? 

2d  Gent.  You  are  as  far  o'  th'  bow-hand 
now. 

Ant.  And  cry,  [child  ? 

That's  my  fine  boy ;  thou  wilt  do  so  no  more, 

Petr.  Here  are  no  such  cold  pities. 

Ant.  By  St  Jaques,  [Andrew, 

They  shall  not  find  me  one  !    Here's  old  tough 
A  special  friend  of  mine,  and  he  but  hold, 
I'll  strike  them  such  a  hornpipe!    Knocks  I 

come  for, 

And  the  best  blood  I  light  on:  I  profess  it, 
Not  to  scare  costermongers.  If  I  l«se  ray  own, 
My  audit's  lost,  and  farewell  five-and-fifty. 

Petr.  Let's  talk  no  longer.  Place  yourselves 

with  silence 

As  I  directed  ye  ;  and  when  time  calls  us, 
As  ye  are  friends,  to  show  yourselves. 

Ant.  So  be  it.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  DON  JOHN  and  his  LANDLADY. 

Land.  Nay,  son,  if  this  be  your  regard— 

John.  Good  mother — 

Land.  Good  me  no  goods— Your  cousin  and 
yourself  [selves 

Are  welcome  to  me,  whilst  you  bear  your- 
Like  honest  and  true  gentlemen.  Bring  hither 
To  my  house,  that  have  ever  been  reputed 
A  gentlewoman  of  a  decent  and  a  fair  carriage, 
And  so  behaved  myself 

John.  I  know  you  have. 

Land.  Bring  hither,  as  I  say,  to  make  my 

name 

Stink  in  my  neighbour's  nostrils,  your  devices, 
Your  brats  got  out  of  alligant  and  broken  oaths, 
Your  linsey-woolsey  work,  your  hasty  pud- 
I  foster  up  your  filch'd  iniquities  !  [dings  ! 
You're  deceived  in  me,  Sir,  I  am  none 
Of  those  receivers. 

John.  Have  I  not  sworn  unto  you,  [it  ? 

Tis  none  of  mine,  and  show'd  you  how  I  found 

Land.  Ye  found  an  easy  fool  that  let  you 
get  it. 

John.  Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Land.  Oaths!  what  care  you  for  oaths  to 

gain  your  ends  ; 
When  ye  are  high  and  pamper'd  ?   What  saint 

know  j*d  ? 

Or  what  religion,  but  your  purposed  lewdnes,., 
Is  to  be  look'd  for  of  ye?  Nay,  I  will  tell  ye— 
You  will  then  swear  like  accused  cut-purses, 
As  far  off  truth  too  ;  and  lie  beyond  all  falcon- 
1'm  sick  to  see  this  dealing.  [ers  : 

John.  Heaven  forbid,  mother. 

Land.  Nay,  I  am  very  sick. 

John.   Who  waits  there? 

Pet.  [Within.']  Sir  I 

John.  Bring  down  the  bottle  of  Canary  wine. 

Land.  Exceeding  sick,  Heaven  help  me ! 

John.  Haste  ye,  sirrah. 

I  must  e'en  make  her  drunk.  [Aside.'}  Nay, 
gentle  mother — 

Land.  Now  fy  upon  ye  !  was  it  for  this  pur 
pose  [voiions  ? 
You  fetched  your  evening  walks  for  your  de- 
For  this  pretended  holiness?  No  weather, 
Not  before  day,  could  hold  you  from  the  ma 
tins,  [well, 
Were  these  your  bo-peep  prayers  ?  Y'ave  pray'd 
And  with  a  learned  zeal  have  watch'd  well  too ; 

your  saint, 

It  seems,  was  pleased  as  well.    Still  sicker, 
sicker ! 

Enter  PETER  with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

John.  There  is  no  talking  to  her  till  1  have 

drench'd  her.  [draught. 

Give  me.    Here,  mother,  take  a  good  round 

"It  will  purge  spleen  from  your  spirits  :  deeper, 

mother. 
Land.  Ay,  ay,  son ;   you  imagine  this  will 

mend  all. 

John.  All,  i' faith,  mother. 
Land.  I  confess  the  wine 
Will  do  his  part. 
John.  I'll  pledge  ye. 
Land.  But,  son  John — 
John.  I  know  your  meaning,  mother ;  touch  it 

once  more. 

Alas  !  you  look  not  well,  take  a  round  draught, 

It  warms  the  blood  well,  and  restores  the  col- 

And  then  we'll  talk  at  large.  [our, 

Land.  A  civil  gentleman  !  [of! 

A  stranger !  one  the  town  holds  a  good  regard 

John.  Nay,  I  will  silence  thee  there. 


your 


Land.  One  that  should  weigh  his  fair  name ! 

—Oh,  a  stitch ! 
John.  There's  nothing  better  for  a  stitch, 

good  mother, 

Make  no  spare  of  it,  as  you  love  your  health  ; 
Mince  not  the  matter. 

Land.  As  I  said,  a  gentleman 
Lcdger'd  in   my   house  !    Now  Heaven's  my 

comfort,  signior ! 
John.  I  looked  for  this. 
Land.  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  used 

me  thus  ; 

A  woman  of  my  credit,  one,  Heaven  knows, 
That  loves  you  but  too  tenderly. 

John.  Dear  mother,  fit. 

I  ever  found  your  kindness,  and  acknowledge 

Land.  No,  no,   I  am  a  fool  to  counsel  ye. 

Where's  the  infant  ? 
Come,  let's  see  your  workmanship. 

John.  None  of  mine,  mother  : 
But  there  'tis,  and  a  lusty  one. 
.-  Land.  Heaven  bless  thee, 
Thou  hadst  a  hasty  making  :  but  the  best  is, 
'Tis  many  a  good  man's  fortune.    As  1  live, 
Your  own  eyes,  signior ;  and  the  nether  lip 
As  like  ye,  as  ye  had  spit  it. 
John.  1  am  glad  on't. 
Land.  Bless  me  !  what  things  are  these  ? 
John.  I  thought  my  labour 
Was  not  all   lost :    tis  gold,  and   these  are 
Both  rich  and  right,  I  hope.  [jewels, 

Land.  Well,  well,  son  John, 
I  see  y'ere  a  woodman,  aad  can  choose 
Your  deer,  though  it  be  i  th'  dark  ;  all 

discretion 

Is  not  yet  lost ;  this  was  well  clapp'd  aboard  ; 
Here  I  am  with  ye  now,  when,  as  they  say, 
Your  pleasure  comes  with  profit ;  when  you 

must  needs  do, 

Do  where  you  may  be  done  to  ;  'tis  a  wisdom 
Becomes  a  young  man  well :  be  sure  of  one 

thing, 

Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  lime  together ; 
It  seasons  of  a  fool,  son  ;  time  is  precious, 
Work  wary  whilst  you  have  it.     Since  you 
must  traffic  [signior ; 

Sometimes  this  slippery  way,  take  sure  hold, 
Trade  with  no  broken  merchants  ;  make  your 

lading 

As  you  would  make  your  rest,  adventurously, 
But  with  advantage  ever. 

John.  All  this  time,  mother,  [nurses. 

The  child  wants  looking  to,  wants  meat  and 

Land.  Now  blessing  o'  thy  heart,  it  shall 

have  all ; 

And  instantly  I'll  seek  a  nurse  myself,  ron. 
'Tis  a  sweet  child — Ah,  my  young  Spaniard  ! 
Take  you  no  farther  care,  Sir. 

John.  Yes,  of  these  jewels,  [yours, 

I  must  by  your  good  leave,  mother ;  these  are 
To  make  your  care  the  stronger;  for  the  rest, 
I'll  find  a  master ;  the  gold  for  bringing  up 
I  freely  render  to  your  charge.  [on't, 

Land.  No  more  words, 

Nor  no  more  children,  good  son,  as  you  love 
This  may  do  well.  [me : 

John.  I  shall  observe  your  morals. 
But  where's  Don  Frederick,  mother? 

Land.  Ten  to  one, 

About  the  like  adventure ;  he  told  me, 
He  was  to  find  you  out. 

John.  Why  should  he  stay  us? 

There  may  be  some  ill  chance  in  it :   sleep  I 

will  not,  [pleased, 

Before  1  have  found  him.    Now  this  woman's 

I'll  seek  my  friend  out,  and  my  care  is  eased. 

[Exeunt, 
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Enter  DUKE  and  three  GENTLEMEN. 

1st  Gent.  Believe,  Sir,  'tis  as  possible  to  do 

it, 

As  to  move  the  city  :  the  main  faction 
Swarm  through  the  streets  like  hornets,  and 

with  augurs 

Able  to  ruin  states,  no  safety  left  us, 
Nor  means  to  die  like  men,  if  instantly 
You  draw  not  back  again. 

Duke.  May  he  be  drawn, 
And  quarter'^  too,  that  turns  now;  were  1 
surer  [death 

Of  death  than  thou  art  o'  thy  fears,  and  with 
More  than  those  fears  are  too 

1st  Gent.  Sir,  I  fear  not. 

Duke.  I  would  not  break  my  vow,  start  from 

my  honour, 

Because  I  may  find  danger  ;  wound  my  soul 
To  keep  my  body  safe. 

1st  Gent.  I  speak  not,  Sir, 
Out  of  a  baseness  to  ye. 

Duke.  No,  nor  do  not 

Out  of  a  baseness  leave  me.     What  is  danger 
More  than  the  weakness  of  our  apprehen 
sions  ? 
A  poor  cold  part  o'  th' blood.    Who  takes  it 

hold  of? 

Cowards  and  wicked  livers  ;  valiant  minds 
Were  made  masters  of  it :  and  as  hearty  sea 
men 

In  desperate  storms  stem  with  a  little  rudder 
The  tumbling  ruins  of  the  ocean  ; 
So  with  their  cause  and  swords  do  they  do 

dangers. 

Say  we  were  sure  to  die  all  in  this  venture, 
As  I  am  confident  against  it ;  is  there  any 
Amongst  us  of  so  fat  a  sense,  so  pamper'd, 
Would  choose  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed, 
And  purge  away  his  spirits;    send  his  soul 

out 

In  sugar-sops  and  sirups  ?  Give  me  dying 
As  dying  ought  to  be,  upon  mine  enemy  ; 
Parting  with  mankind,  by  a  man  that's 

manly  ? 

Let  them  be  all  the  world,  and  bring  along 
Cain's  envy  with  them,  I  will  on. 

2d  Gent.  You  may,  Sir, 
But  with  what  safety  ? 

1st  Gent.  Since  'tis  come  to  dying, 
You  shall  perceive,  Sir,  that  here  be  those 

amongst  us, 

Can  die  as  decently  as  other  men, 
And  with  as  little  ceremony.    On,  brave  Sir. 

Duke.  That's  spoken  heartily. 

1st  Gent.  And  he  that  flinches, 
May  he  die  lousy  in  a  ditch. 

Duke.  No  more  dying 
There's  no  such  danger  in't.    What's  o'clock  ? 

M  Gent.  Somewhat  above  your  hour 

*w/ce.  Away  then  quickly, 
Make  no  noise,  and  no  trouble  will  attend  us. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  ANTHONY  with  a 
Candle. 

Fred.  Give  me  the  candle ;  so,  go  you  out 
that  way. 

Ant.  What  have  we  now  to  do  ? 

Fred.  And  on  your  life,  sirrah, 
Let  none  come  near  the    door   without   my 

knowledge  : 
No,  not  my  landlady,  nor  my  friend. 

Ant.  'Tis  done,  Sir. 

Frett.  Nor  any  serious  business  that  con 
cerns  me. 


Ant.  Is  the  wind  there  again  ? 

Fred.  Be  gone. 

Ant.  I  am,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Now  enter  without  fear 

Enter  1st  CONSTANTIA  with  a  jewel. 

And,  noble  lady, 

That  safety  and  civility  ye  wish  for 

Shall  truly  here  attend  you  ;  no  rude  tongue 

Nor  rough  behaviour  knows  this  place  ;  no 

wishes, 

Beyond  the  moderation  of  a  man, 
Dare  enter  here.    Your  own  desires  and  innp- 

cence,  [ye. 

Join'd  to  my  vow'd  obedience,   shall  protect 

Con.  Ye  are  truly  noble, 
And  worth  a  woman's  trust :  let  it  become 

me  : 

(I  do  beseech  you,  Sir)  for  all  your  kindness, 
To    render  with   my  thanks    this    worthless 

trifle— 
I  may  be  longer  troublesome. 

Fred.  Fair  offices 
Are  still  their  own  rewards :  Heavens  bless 

me,  lady,  [ye, 

From  selling  civil  courtesies.    May  it  please 
If  ye  will  force  a  favour  to  oblige  me, 
Draw  but  that  cloud  aside,  to  satisfy  me 
For  what  good  angel  1  am  engaged. 

Con.  It  shall  be  ; 

For  I  am  truly  confident  ye  are  honest. 
The  piece  is  scarce  worth  looking  on. 

Fred.  Trust  me, 

The  abstract  of  all  beauty,  soul  of  sweetness  ! 
Defend  me,    honest  thoughts,    I  shall  grow 

wild  else. 
What    eyes    are    there !    rather   what    little 

heavens, 

To  stir  men's  contemplation  !  What  a  Paradise 
Runs  through  each  part  she  has  !  Good  blood, 

be  temperate!       V  ;- 
I  must  look  off :  too  excellent  an  object 
Confounds  the  sense  that  sees  it.   Noble  lady, 
If  there  be  any  further  service  to  cast  on  me, 
Let  it  be  worth  my  life,  so  much  I  honour  ye, 
Or  the  engagements  of  whole  families. 

Con.  Your  service  is  too  liberal,  worthy  Sir. 
Thus  far  I  shall  entreat— 

Fred.  Command  me,  lady  : 
You  may  make  your  power  too  poor. 

Con.  That  presently, 
With  all  convenient  haste,  you  will  retire 
Unto  the  street  you  found  me  in. 
Fred.  'Tis  done. 

Con.  There  if  you  find  a  gentleman  oppress 'd 
With  force  and  violence,  do  a  man's  office, 
And  draw  your  sword  to  rescue  him. 

Fred.  He's  safe, 

Be  what  he  will,  and  let  his  foes  be  devils, 
Arm'd  with  your  beauty  I  shall  conjure  them, 
Retire,  this  key  will  guide  ye:  all  things  ne 
cessary 

Are  there  before  ye. 

Con.  All  my  prayers  go  with  ye.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Ye  clap  on  proof  upon  me.    Men  say, 

gold  [gers  : 

Does  all,  engages  all,  works  through  all  dan- 
Now  I  say,  beauty  can  do  more.    The  king's 

exchequer, 
Nor  all  his  wealthy  Indies,  could  not  draw 

me  j"ure 

Through  half  those  miseries  this  piece  of  pleas- 
Might  make  me  leap  into  :  we  are   all  Ifke 

sea-charts, 

All  our  endeavours  and  our  motions 
(As  they  do  to  the  north)  still  point  at  beauty, 
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Still  at  the  fairest ;  for  a  handsome  woman, 
(Setting  ray  soul  aside)  it  should  go  hard 
But  I  will  strain  my  body  ;  yet  to  her, 
Unless  it  be  her  own  tree  gratitude. 
Hopes,  ye  shall  die,  and  thou,  tongue,  rot 

within  me, 

Ere  1  infringe  my  faith.    Now  to  my  rescue. 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Enter  DUKE,  pursued  ly  PETRU- 
CHIO,  ANTONIO,  and  that  Faction. 

Duke .  You  will  not  all  oppress  me  ? . 

Ant.  Kill  him  i'  the  wanton  eye  : 
Let  me  come  to  him. 

Duke.  Then  you  shall  buy  me  dearly. 

Petr.  Say  you  so,  Sir  ? 

Ant.  I  say,  cut  his  wezand,  spoil  his  peep- 
Have  at  your  love-sick  heart,  Sir.  [ing ; 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 

John.  Sure  'tis  fighting  ! 
My  friend  may  be  engaged.    Fy,  gentlemen, 
This  is  unmanly  odds. 

[DuKE/uMs;  DON  JOHN  bestrides  him. 

Ant.  I'll  stop  your  mouth,  Sir. 

John.  Nay,  then  have  at  thee  freely. 
There's  a  plumb,  Sir,  to  satisfy  your  longing. 

Petr.  Away  ;  I  hope  I  have  sped  him:  here 

comes  rescue. 
We  shall  be  endanger'd.     Where's  Antonio? 

Ant.  I  must  have  one  thrust  more,  Sir. 

John.  Come  up  to  me. 

Ant.  A  mischief  confound  your  fingers. 

Petr.  How  is  it? 

Ant.  Well  : 

le  has  given  me  my  quietus  est ;  I  felt  him 
[n  my  small  guts  ;  I'm  sure  he's  feez'd  me  ; 
This  comes  of  siding  with  you. 

2d  Gent.  Can  you  go,  Sir  ? 

Ant.  I  shall  go,  man,  and  my  head  were  off; 
Never  talk  of  going. 

Petr.  Come,  all  shall  be  well  then, 
t  hear  more  rescue  coming.  [Trampling  within. 

Enter  the  DUKE'S  faction. 

Ant.  Let's  turn  back  then  ; 
My  skull's  uncloven  yet,  let  me  kill. 

Petr.  Away,  for  Heaven's  sake,  with  him. 
[Exit  cum  suis, 

John.  How  is  it  ? 

Duke.  Well,  Sir, 
Only  a  little  stagger'd. 

Duke's  fact.  Let's  pursue  them. 

Duke.  No,  not  a  man,  I  charge  ye.    Thanks, 

good  coat, 
Thou  hast  saved  me  a  shrewd  welcome  :  'twas 

put  home, 
With  a  good  mind  too,  I'm  sure  on't. 

John.  Are  you  safe  then  ? 

Duke.  My  thanks  to  you,  brave  Sir,  whose 

timely  valour 
And  manly  courtesy  came  to  my  rescue. 

John.  Ye  had  foul  play  offer'd  ye,  and  shame 

befal  him 
That  can  pass  by  oppression. 

Duke.  May  I  crave,  Sir, 
By  this  much   honour  more,   to 
And  him  I  am  so  bound  to  ? 

John.  For  the  bond,  Sir, 
Tis  every  good  man's  tie  :  to  know  me  further, 
Will  little  profit  you  ;  I  am  a  stranger, 
My   country  Spain,   my   name   Don  John,  a 
That  came  abroad  to  travel  [gentleman 

Duke.  I  have  heard,  Sir, 
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Much  worthy  mention  of  ye,  yet  I  find 
Fame  short  of  what  ye  are. 

John.  You  are  pleased,  Sir, 
To  express  your  courtesy  :  may  I  demand 
As  freely  what  you  are,  and  what  mischance 
Cast  you  into  this  danger  ? 

Duke.  For  this  present  [me, 

I  must  desire  your  pardon :  you  shall  know 
Ere  it  be  long,  Sir,  and  nobler  thanks, 
Than  now  my  will  can  render. 

John.  Your  will's  your  own,  Sir. 

Duke.  What  is't  you  look  for,  Sir?    Have 
you  lost  any  thing  ! 

John.  Only  my  hat  i'  th'  scuffle  ;  sure  these 
Were  night-snaps.  [fellows 

Duke.  No,  believe  me,  Sir  :  pray  use  mine, 
For  'twill  be  hard  to  find  your  own  now. 

John.  No,  Sir. 

Duke.  Indeed  you  shall ;   I  can  command 
I  do  beseech  you  honour  me.  [another  : 

John.  Well,  Sir,  then  I  will, 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Duke.  Within  these  few  days 
I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  in  your  knowledge, 
Till  when  I  love  your  memory.  [Exit  cum  suis. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

John.  I'm  yours. 
This  is  some  noble  fellow  ! 

Fred.  'Tis  his  tongue  sure. 
Don  John ! 

John.  Don  Frederick ! 

Fred.  Y'  are  fairly  met,  Sir! 
I  thought  ye  had  been  a  bat-fowling.  Pr'ythee 

tell  me. 

What  revelation  hast  thou  had  to-night, 
That  home  was  never  thought  on  ? 

John.  Revelations ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Frederick ;  but  before  I  tell  thee, 
Settle  thy  understanding. 

Fred.  'Tis  prepared,  Sir. 

John.  Why  then  mark  what  shall  follow 
This  night,  Frederick,  this  bawdy  night— 

Fred.  I  thought  no  less. 

John.  This  blind  night, 
What  dost  thou  think  I  have  got  ? 

Fred.  The  pox,  it  may  be. 

John.  Would  'twere  no  worse :  ye  talk  of 

revelations, 

I  have  got  a  revelation  will  reveal  me 
An  arrant  coxcomb  whilst  I  live. 

Fred.  What  is't? 
Thou  hast  lost  nothing? 

John.  No,  I  have  got,  I  tell  thee. 

Fred.  What  hast  thou  got  ? 

John.  One  of  the  infantry,  a  child. 

Fred.  How! 

John.  A  chopping  child,  man. 

Fred.  Give  you  joy,  Sir. 

John.  A  lump  of  lewdness,  Frederick ;  that's 

the  truth  on't. 
This  town's  abominable. 

Fred.  1  still  told  ye,  John,  [ye  : 

Your  whoring  must  come  home  ;  I  counsell'd 
But  where  no  grace  is 

John.  'Tis  none  of  mine,  man. 

Fred.  Answer  the  parish  so. 

John.  Cheated  in  troth 

(Peeping  into  a  house)  by  whom  I  know  not, 
Nor  where  to  find  the  place  again;  10,  Fre- 
'Tis  no  poor  one,  [derick, 

That's   my  best  comfort,  for  't  has  brought 

about  it 

Enough  to  make  it  man. 
Fred.  Where  is't? 

John.  At  home. 
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Fred.  A  saving  voyage  ;  but  what  will  you  I     John.  Tell  me, 


say,  Signior, 
To  him  that  searching  out  your  serious  worship, 
Has  met  a  strange  fortune  ? 

John.  How,  good  Frederick? 
A  militant  girl  to  this  boy  would  hit  it. 

Fred.  No,  mine's  a  nobler  venture  :  what  do 

you  think,  Sir, 

Of  a  distressed  lady,  one  whose  beauty 
Would  oversell  all  Italy? 

John.  Where  is  she  ? 

Fred.  A  woman  of  that  rare  behaviour, 
So  qualified,  as  admiration 
Dwells   round   about   her;    of  that   perfect 
spirit — 

John.  Ay,  marry,  Sir. 

Fred.  That  admirable  carriage,  [morning, 
That  sweetness  in  discourse ;  young  as  the 
Her  blushes  staining  his. 

John.  But  where's  this  creature  ? 
Show  me  but  that. 

Fred.  That's  all  one ;  she's  forthcoming. 
I  have  her  sure,  boy. 

John.  Hark  ye,  Frederick  ; 
What  truck  betwixt  my  infant  ? 

Fred.  Tis  too  light,  Sir ;  [well. 

Stick  to  your  charge,  good  Don  John  ;  I  am 

John.  But  is  there  such  a  wench  ? 

Fred.  First  tell  me  this ; 
Did  you  not  lately,  as  you  walk'd  along, 
Discover  people  that  were  armed,  and  likely 
To  do  offence  ? 

John.  Yes,  marry,  and  they  urged  it 
As  far  as  they  had  spirit. 

Fred.  Pray  go  forward. 

John.    A     gentleman    I     found     engaged 

amongst  'em. 
It  seems  of  noble  breeding,  I'm  sure  brave 

metal ; 

As  I  returned  to  look  you,  I  set  into  him, 
And  without  hurt,  I  thank  Heaven,  rescued 
him. 

Fred.  My  work's  done  then  ; 

And  now  to  satisfy  you,  there  is  a  woman 

Oh,  John,  there  is  a  woman 

John.  Oh,  where  is  she  ? 

Fred.  And  one  of  no  less  worth  than  I  told  ; 
And  which  is  more,  fallen  under  my  protec 
tion. 

John.  I  am  glad  of  that;    forward,  sweet 
Frederick. 

Fred.  And  which  is  more  than  that,  by  this 

night's  wandering ; 

And  which  is  most  of  all,  she  is  at  home,  too, 
Sir. 

John.  Come,  let's  begone  then. 

Fred.  Yes,  but  'tis  most  certain 
You  cannot  see  her,  John. 

John.  Why  ?. 

Fred.  She  has  sworn  me,  [mother, 

That  none  else  shall  come  near  her ;  not  my 
'Till  some  doubts  are  cleared. 

John.  Not  look  upon  her  ?  What  chamber  is 
she  in  ? 

Fred.  In  ours. 

John.  Let  us  go,  I  say?  [making. 

A  woman's  oaths  are  wafers,  and  break  with 
They  must  for  modesty  a  little  :    We  all  know 
it. 

Fred.  No,  I'll  assure  ye,  Sir. 

John.  Not  see  her  !  [derick, 

I  smell  an  old  dog- trick  of  yours.  Well,  Fre- 
Ye  talk'd  to  me  of  whoring ;  let's  have  fair 
Square-dealing,  I  would  wish  ye.  [play, 

Fred.  When  'tis  come 

(Which  I  know  never  will  be)  to  that  issue, 
Your  spoon  shall  be  as  deep  as  mine,  Sir. 


And  tell  me  true,  is  the  cause  honourable, 
Or  for  your  ease  ? 

Fred.  By  all  our  friendship,  John, 
'Tis  honest  and  of  great  end. 

John.  I'm  answer'd ;  [open 

But  let  me  see  her,  though ;  leave  the  door 
As  you  go  in. 

Fred.  1  dare  not. 

John.  Not  wide  open, 
But  just  so  as  a  jealous  husband 
Would  level  at  his  wanton  wife  through. 

Fred.  That  courtesy, 

If  you  desire  no  more,  and  keep  it  strictly, 
I  dare  afford  ye  :  come,  'tis  now  near  morning. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  PETER  and  ANTHONY. 

Pet.  Nay,  the  old  woman's  gone  too. 

Ant.  She's  a  caterwauling 
Amongst  the  gutters.  But  conceive  me,  Peter, 
Where  our  good  masters  should  be. 

Pet.  Where  they  should  be,  [thony— 

I  do  conceive ;  but  where  they  are,  good  An- 

Ant.  Ay,  there  it  goes  :  my  master's  bo-peep 

with  me, 

With  his  sly  popping  in  and  out  again, 
Argued  a  cause — Hark  !  [Lute  sounds. 

Pet.  What? 

Ant.  Dost  not  hear  a  lute  ? 
Again  ! 

Pet.  Where  is't? 

Ant.  Above,  in  my  master's  chamber. 

Pet.  There's  no  creature :  he  hath  the  key 
Man.  [himself, 

Ant.  This  is  his  lute,  let  him  have  it. 

[Sings  within  a  little. 

Pet.  I  grant  ye  ;  but  who  strikes  it  ? 

Ant.  An  admirable  voice  too,  hark  ye. 

Pet.  Anthony, 
Art  sure  we  are  at  home  ? 

Ant.  Without  all  doubt.  Peter. 

Pet.  Then  this  must  be  the  devil. 

Ant.  Let  it  be. 

Good  devil,  sing  again  :  O  dainty  devil, 
Peter,  believe  it,  a  most  delicate  devil, 
The  sweetest  devil 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  DON  JOHN. 

Fred.  If  you  would  leave  peeping. 

John.  I  cannot  by  no  means. 

Fred.  Then  come  in  softly  ; 
And  as  you  love  your  faith,  presume  no  further 
Than  ye  have  promised. 

John,  fiasco. 

Fred.  What  makes  you  up  so  early,  Sir? 

John.  You,  Sir,  in  ycur  contemplations? 

Pet.  O  pray  ye  peace,  Sir  ! 

Fred.  Why  peace,  Sir? 

Pet.  Do  you  hear  ? 

John.  'Tis  your  lute :  she's  playing  on't. 

Ant.  The  house  is  haunted,  Sir : 
For  this  we  have  heard  this  half  hour. 

Fred.  Ye  saw  nothing. 

Ant.  Not  I. 

Pet.  Nor  I,  Sir. 

Fred.  Get  your  breakfast  then, 
And  make  no  words  on't:  we'll  undertake 

this  spirit, 
If  it  be  one. 

Ant.  This  is  no  devil,  Peter ! 
Mum  !  there  be  bats  abroad.       [Exeunt  ambo. 

Fred.  Stay,  now  she  sings. 

John.  An  angel's  voice,  I'll  swear. 


SCENE  L] 

Fred.  Why  dost  thou  shrog  go? 
Either  allay  this  heat,  or,  as  1  live, 
1  will  not  trust  ye. 

John.  Pass,  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  1st  CONSTANTIA. 

Con.  To  corse  those  stars  that  men  say  gov 
ern  us, 

To  rail  at  fortune,  to  fall  out  with  my  fate, 
And  tax  the  general  world,  will  help  me  no 
thing  : 

Alas !  1  am  the  same  still :  neither  are  they 
Subject  lo  helps  or  hurts  ;  our  own  desires 
Are  our  own  fates,  and  our  own  stars  all  our 

fortune  ; 
Which,  as  we  sway  'em,  so  abuse  or  bless  us 

Enter  FREDERICK,  and  DON  JOHN  peeping. 

Fred.  Peace  to  your  meditations. 

John.  Pox  upon  ye, 
Stand  out  of  the  light. 

Con.  1  crave  your  mercy,  Sir ! 
My  mind,  overcharged  with  care,  made  me  un 
mannerly. 

Fred.  Pray  ye  "set  that  mind  at  rest,  all  shall 
be  perfect 

John.  1  like  the  body  rare  ;    a  handsome 
body,  [turn ; 

A  wondrous  handsome  body  :  would  she  would 
See,  and  that  spiteful  puppy  be  not  got 
Between  me  and  my  light  again. 

Fred.  'Tis  done, 

As  all  that  you  command  shall  be : 
The  gentleman  is  safely  off  all  danger. 

John.  Rare  creature ! 

Con.  How   shall    I  thank   ye,    Sir?   how 
satisfy? 

Fred.  Speak  softly,  gentle  lady  ;   all's  re 
warded. 
Now  does  he  melt  like  marmalade. 

John.  Nay,  'tis  certain, 

Thou  art  the  sweetest  woman  that  eyes  e'er 
look'd  on. 

Fred.  Has  none  disturbed  ye  ? 

Con.  Not  any,  Sir,  nor  any  sound  came  near 
1  thank  your  care.  I  me  : 

Fred. /Tis  well. 

John.  I  would  fain  pray  now, 
But  the  devil,  and  that   flesh  there    o'  the 

world 

What  are  we  made  to  suffer? 

Fred.  He'll  enter 

Pull  in  your  head,  and  be  hang'd. 

John.  Hark  ye,  Frederick, 
I  have  brought  you  home  your  pack  saddle. 

Fred.  Pox  upon  ye. 

Con.  Nay,  let  him  entej? — Fy,  my  lord  the 
Stand  peeping  at  your  friends.  [duke, 

Fred.  Ye  are  cozen'd,  lady, 
Here  is  no  duke. 

Con.  I  know  him  full  well,  Signior. 

John.  Hold  thee  there;  wench. 

Fred.  This  mad-brain'd  fool  will  spoil"  all. 

Con.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  come  in. 

John.  My  grace  ! 
There  was  a  word  of  comfort. 

Fred.  Shall  he  enter, 
Whoe'er  he  be  ? 

John.  Well  follow'd,  Frederick. 

Con.  With  all  my  heart. 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 

Fred.  Come  in  then. 
John.  Bless  ye,  lady. 
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Fred.  Nay,  start  not ;  though  he  be  a  stran 
ger  to  ye, 

He's  of  a  noble  strain,  my  kinsman,  lady, 
My  countryman,  and  fellow  traveller; 
One  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  purse  feeds  us, 
And  one  faith  free  between  us :   do  not  fear 
He's  truly  honest.  [him, 

John.  That's  a  lie. 

Fred.  And  trusty, 

Beyond  your  wishes  :  valiant  to  defend, 
And  modest  to  converse  with  as  your  blushes. 

John.  Now  may   I  bang  myself:  this  com 
mendation 

Has  broke  the  neck  of  all  my  hopes  :  for  now 
Must  1  cry,  no  forsooth,  and  ay  forsooth,  and 

surely, 

And  truly  as  I  live,  and  as  I  am  honest. 
He's  done  these  things  for  nonce  too ;  for  he 
Like  a  most  envious  rascal  as  he  is,     [knows, 
I  am  not  honest 

This  way  :  he  'as  watch'd  his  time 
But  I  shall  quit  him. 

Con.  Sir,  1  credit  ye. 

Fred.  Go,  salute  her,  John. 

John.  Plague  o'  your  commendations. 

Con.  Sir,  I  shall  now  desire  to  be  a  trouble. 

John.  Never  tome,  sweet  lady;  thus  I  seal 
My  faith,  and  all  my  services. 

Con.  One  word,  Signior. 

John.  Now  'tis  impossible  1  should  be  honest. 
What  points  she  at?  my  leg,  I  warrant ;  or 
My  well  knit  body :  sit  fast,  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  'Twas  given  him  by  that  gentleman 
You  took  such  care  of;  his  own  being  lost  i' 
th'  scuffle. 

Con.  With  much  joy  may  he  wear  it ;  'tis  a 

right  one, 

I  can  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  and  right  happy 
May  he  be  in  all  fights  for  that  noble  service. 

Fred.  Why  do  you  blush  ? 

Cow.  It  had  almost  cozen'd  me  ; 
For,  not  to  lie  when  I  saw  that,  I  looked  for 
Another  owner  of  it ;  but  'tis  well. 

Fred.  Who's  there  ?  [Knocks  within. 

Stand  ye  a  little  close.     Come  in,  Sir. 


Enter  ANTHONY. 
Now  what's  the  news  with  you? 

Ant.  There  is  a  gentleman  without 
Would  speak  with  Don  John. 

John.  Who,  Sir? 

Ant.  I  do  not  know,  Sir;  but  he  shows  a 
Of  no  mean  reckoning.  [man 

Fred.  Let  him  show  his  name. 
And  then  return  a  little  wiser. 

[Exit  ANTHONY. 
How  do  you  like  her,  John  ? 

John.  As  well  as  jou,  Frederick. 
For  all  I  am  honest ;  you  shall  find  it  too. 

Fred.  Art  thou  not  honest  ? 

John.  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 

And  modest  as  her  blushes  !  What  blockhead 
Would  e'er  have  popp'd  out  such  a  dry  apology 
For  his  dear  friend  1  and  to  a  gentlewoman, 
A  woman  of  her  youth  and  delicacy  ? 
They  are  arguments  to  draw  them  to  abhor  us. 
An  honest  moral  man  !  'tis  for  a  constable  ; 
A  handsome  man,  a  wholesome  man,  a  tough 

man, 

A  liberal  man,  a  likely  man,  a  man 
Made  up  like  Hercules,  unslack'd  with  ser 
vice;  [night, 
The  same  to-night,  to-morrow  night,  the  next 
And  so  to  perpetuity  of  pleasures: 
These  had  been  things  to  hearken  to,  things 

catching ; 
7Q 
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But  you  have  such  a  spiced  consideration, 
Such  qualms  upon  your  worship's  conscience, 
Such  chilblains  in  your  blood,  that  all  things 

prick  ye,  [torn  ; 

Which  nature  and  the  liberal  world  make  cus- 
And  nothing  but  fair  honour,  O  sweet  honour, 
Hang  up  your  eunuch  honour.  That  I  was 

trusty,  [modest ! 

And  valiant,  were  things  well  put  in;  but 
A  modest  gentleman !  O,  wit,  where  wast 

thau  ? 

Fred.  I  am  sorry,  John. 
John.  My  lady's  gentlewoman 
Would  laugh  me  to  a  school-boy,  make  me 

blush  [thee, 

With  playing  with  my  cod-piece  point :  fy  on 
A  man  of  thy  discretion  ! 

Fred.  It  shall  be  mended  ; 
And  henceforth  ye  shall  have  your  due. 

Enter  ANTHONY. 

John.  I  look  for't.    How  now,  who  is't  ? 
Ant.  A  gentleman  of  this  city, 
And  calls  himself  Petruchio. 
John.  I'll  attend  him, 

Enter  1st  CONSTANTIA. 

Cow.  How  did  he  call  himself? 

Fred.  Petruchio. 
Does  it  concern  ye  ought  ? 

Con.  O,  gentlemen, 

The  hour  of  my  destruction  is  come  on  me, 
I  am  discovered,  lost,  left  to  my  ruin — 
As  ever  ye  have  pity 

John.  Do  not  fear. 
Let  the  great  devil  come,  he  shall  come  through 

me  first : 
Lost  here,  and  we  about  ye ! 

Fred.  Fall  before  us  ! 

Con.  O  my  unfortunate  estate,  all  angers 
Compared  to  his,  to  his 

Fred.  Let  his  and  all  men's, 
Whilst  we  have  power  and  life,  stand  up  for 
Heaven's  sake, 

Cow.  I  have  offended  Heaven  too  ;  yet  Hea 
ven  knows — 

John.  We  are  all  evil  : 

Yet  Heaven  forbid  we  should  have  our  deserts. 
What  is  he? 

COM.  Too,  too  near  my  ofTence,  Sir : 
O,  he  will  cut  me  piece-meal. 

Fred.  'Tis  no  treason  ? 

TuVft  t-6t  h  be  Wliat  U  wil1  ?  if  he  cut  here> 
1 11  nnd  him  cut  work. 

Fred.  He  must  buy  you  dear, 
With  more  than  common  lives. 

John.  Fea/r  not,  nor  weep  not  • 
By  Heaven,  I'll  fire  the  town  before  ye  perish, 
And  then  the  more  the  merrier,  we'll  jog  with 

ye. 

Fred.  Come  in,  and  dry  your  eyes. 

John.  Pray,  no  more  weeping  : 
Spoil  a  sweet  face  for  nothing  !  My  return 
Shall  end  all  this,  I  warrant  ye.     ' 

Con.  Heaven  grant  it  may.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO  with  a  letter. 

Petr.  This  man  should  be  of  quality  and 
By  Don  <\lvaro's  letter,  for  he  gives  [worth 
No  slight  recommendations  of  him  : 

11  e'en  make  use  of  him. 

Tenter  DON  JOHN. 
John.  Save  ye,  Sir.    I  am  sorry 
my  business  was  so  unmannerly,  to  make  ye 


Wait  thus  long  hete. 

Petr.  Occasions  must  be  served,  Sir ; 
But  is  your  name  Don  John  ? 

John.  It  is,  Sir. 

Petr.  Then,  [ye  ; 

First  for  your  own  brave  sake  I  must  embrace 
Next  for  the  credit  of  your  noble  friend, 
Hernanda  de  Alvaro,  make  ye  mine  : 
Who  lays  his  charge  upon  me  in  his  letter 
To  look  ye  out,  and    ' 
Whilst  your  occasions  make  you  resident 
In  this  place,  to  supply  ye,  love  and  honour 

Bs. 
ad  I  known  sooner 

Which  noble  Sir, 

You'll  make  my  thanks  too  poor ;  I  wear  a 

sword,  Sir, 

And  have  a  service  to  be  still  disposed  of, 
As  you  shall  please  command  it. 
Petr.  That  manly  courtesy  is  half  my  busi 
ness,  Sir :  [ye, 
And  to  be  short,  to  make  ye  know  I  honour 
And    in  all   points  believe  your  worth  like 
This  day,  Petruchio,                               [oracle, 
A  man  that  may  command  the  strength  of  this 

place, 

Hazard  the  boldest  spirits,  hath  made  choice 
Only  of  vou,  and  in  a  noble  office. 
John.  Forward,  1  am  free  to  entertain  it. 
Petr.  Thus  then, 
I  do  beseech  ye  mark  me. 
John.  I  shall.  Sir. 
Petr.  Ferrara's  Du&e,  would  I  might  call 

him  worthy, 

But  that  be  has  razed  out  from  his  family, 
As  he  has  mine  with  infamy  ;  this  man, 
Rather  this  powerful  monster,  we  being  left 
But  two  of  all  our  house  to  stock  our  memo 
ries, 

My  sister  Constantia  and  myself,  with  arts 
and  witchcrafts,  [f°r» 

Vows  and  such  oaths  Heaven  has  no  mercy 
Drew  to  dishonour  this  weak  maid  by  stealth, 
And  secret  passages  I  knew  not  of. 
Oft  he  obtain'd  his  wishes,  oft  abused  her, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  the  rest :  this  purchased, 
And  his  hot  blood  allayed,  he  left  her, 
And  all  our  name  to  ruin. 

«7o/tM.  This  was  foul  play, 
And  ought  to  be  rewarded  so. 

Petr.  1  hope  so. 
He  scaped  me  yester-night : 

Which  if  he  dare  again  adventure  for 

John.  Pray,  Sir,  what  commands  have  you 

to  lay  on  me  ? 

Petr.  Only  thus  ;  by  word  of  mouth  to  car 
ry  him 

A  challenge  from  me,  that  so  (if  he  have  ho 
nour  in  him) 
We  may  decide  all  difference  between  us. 

John.  Fair  and  noble, 

And  I  will  do  it  home.  When  shall  I  visit  ye  ? 
Petr.  Please  you  this  afternoon,  I  will  ride 

with  you, 

For  at  the  castle,  six  miles  hence,  we  are  sure 
To  find  him. 
John.  I'll  be  ready. 
Petr.  My  man  shall  wait  here, 
To  conduct  you  to  my  house. 
John.  I  shall  not  fail  ye.  [Exit  PF.TR. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  How  now  ? 

John.  All's  well,  and  better  than  thou 
couldst  expect,  for  this  wench  here  is  qertain- 
ly  no  maid:  and  1  have  hope  she  is  the  same 


SCENE  /.] 
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that  our  two  curious  coxcombs  have  been  so 
long  a  hunting  after. 

Fred.  Why  do  ye  hope  so? 

John.  Why,  because  first  she  is  no  maid,  and 
next  because  she  is  handsome  ;  there  are  two 
reasons  for  you :  now  do  you  find  out  a  third, 
a  better,  if  you  can.  For  take  this,  Frederick, 
for  a  certain  rule,  since  she  loves  the  sport, 
she'll  never  give  it  over ;  aud  therefore  (if 
we  have  good  luck)  in"  time  may  fall  to  our 
share. 

Fred.  Very  pretty  reasons  indeed?  But  I 
thought  you  had  known  some  particulars,  that 
made  you  conclude  this  to  be  the  woman. 

John.  Yes,  1  know  her  name  is  Constantia. 

Fred.  That  now  is  something  ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  her  dishonest  for  all  this  :  she  has  not 
one  loose  thought  about  her. 

John.  It's  no  matter^  she's  loose  i'  th'  hilts, 
by  Heaven.  There  has  been  stirring,  fumbling 
with  men,  Frederick. 

Fred.  There  may  be  such  a  slip. 

John.  And  will  be,  Frederick,  while  the  old 
game's  a-foot.  I  fear  the  boy  too  will  prove 
hers  I  took  up. 

Fred.  Good  circumstances  may  cure  all  this 
yet. 

John.  There  thou  hit'st  it,  Frederick.  Come, 
let's  walk  in,  and  comfort  her — that  she  is 
bere,  is  nothing  yet  suspected.  Anon,  I  shall 
tell  thee  why  her  brother  came,  (who,  by  this 
light,  is  a  noble  fellow)  and  what  honour  he 
has  done  to  me,  a  stranger,  in  calling  me  to 
serve  him.  There  be  irons  heating  for  some, 
on  my  word,  Frederick.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

Enter  LANDLADY  and  ANTHONY. 

Land.  Come,  Sir,  who  is  it  keeps  your  mas 
ter  company  ? 

Ant.  I  say  to  you,  Don  John. 

Land.  I  say  what  woman  ? 

Ant.  I  say  so  too. 

Land.  I  say  again,  1  will  know. 

Ant.  I  say  'tis  fit  you  should. 

Land.  And  1  tell  thee  he  has  a  woman  here. 

Ant.,  I  tell  thee  'tis  then  the  better  for  him. 

Land.  Was  ever  gentlewoman 
So  frumpt  up  with  a  fool  ?  Well,  saucy  sirrah, 
I  will  know  who  it  is,  and  to  what  purpose 
I  pay  the  rent,  and  I  will  know  how  my  house 
Comes  by  these  inflammations.    If  this  geer 

hold, 

Best  hang  a  sign-post  up,  to  the  signiors, 
Here  you  may  have  lewdness  at  livery. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

•     Ant.  'Twould  be  a  great  ease  to  your  age. 

Fred.  How  now  ? 
What's  the  matter,  landlady? 

Land.  What's  the  matter  ! 
Ye  use  me  decently  among  ye,  gentlemen. 

Fred.  Who  has  abused  her?  You,  Sir? 

Land.  Odd's  my  witness, 
I  will  not  be  thus  treated,  that  I  will  not. 

Ant.  I  gave  her  no  ill  language. 

Land.  Thou  liest  lewdly  ; 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke, 
As  I  had  been  a  maukiu,  a  flirt  gillian  : 


And  thou  think'st,  because  thou  canst  write 

and  read, 

Our  noses  must  be  under  thee. 
Fred.  Dare  you  so,  sirrah  ? 
Ant.   Let  but  the  truth  be  known,  Sir,  I 

beseech  ye — 
She  raves  of  wenches,  and  I  know  not  what, 

Sir. 
Land.  Go  to,  thou  know'st  too  well,  thou 

wicked  varlet, 
Thou  instrument  of  evil. 
Ant.   As  I  live,  Sir,   she's  ever  thus  'till 

dinner. 
Fred.  Get  ye  in,  I'll  answer  ye  anon,  Sir. 

[Exit  ANT. 

Now  your  grief,  what  is't  ?  for  I  can  guess 

Land.  Ye  may,  with  shame  enough, 
If  there  was. shame    amongst    you— nothing 

thought  on, 

But  how  ye  may  abuse  my  house :  not  satisfied 
With  bringing  home  your  bastards  to  undo  me, 
But  you  must  drill  your  whores  here  too  ;  my 

patience, 

Because  1  bear,  aud  bear,  and  carry  all, 
And  as  they  say,  am  willing  to  groan  under, 
Must  be  your  make-sport  now. 

Fred.  No  more  of  these  words, 
Nor  no  more  murmurings,  lady  :  for  you  know 
That  I  know  something.     I  did  suspect  your 

anger, 

But  turn  it  presently  and  handsomely, 
And  bear  yourself  discreetly  to  this  woman, 
For  such  a  one  there  is  indeed. 
Land.  'Tis  well,  Sir. 
Fred.  Leave   off  your  devil's  matins  and 

your  melancholies, 
Or  we  shall  leave  our  lodgings. 

Land.  You  have  much  need 
To  use  the  vagrant  ways,  and  too  much  profit : 
Ye  had  that  might  content, 
(At  home  within  rourselves  too)  right  good 
gentlemen^  [gallants, 

Wholesome,  and  ye  said  handsome.    But  you, 

Beast  that  I  was  to  believe  ye 

Fred.  Leave  your  suspicion  ; 
For  as  I  live  there's  no  such  thing. 
Land.  Mine  honour ; 

And  'twere  not  for  mine  honour 

Fred.  Come,  your  honour 

Your  house,  and  you  too,  if  you  dare  believe 
me,  [crying, 

Are  well  enough:   sleek  up  yourself,  leave 
For  1  must  have  ye  entertain  this  lady 
With  all  civility,  she  well  deserves  it, 
Together  with  all  service  :  I  dare  trust  ye, 
For  I   have   found  ye  faithful.      When  you 

know  her, 
You  will  find  your  own  fault ;  no  more  words, 

but  do  it. 
Land.  You  know  you  may  command  me. 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 

John.  Worshipful  lady, 

How  does  thy  velvet  scabbard?  by  this  hand 
Thou  look'st  most  amiably.     Now  could  1 

willingly 
(And  'twere  not  for  abusing  thy  Geneva  print 

there) 
Venture  my  body  with  thee 

Land.  You'll  leave  this  roguery 
When  ye  come  to  my  years. 

John.  By  this  light, 

Thou  art  not  above  fifteen  yet ;  a  mere  girl, 
Thou  hast  not  half  thy  teeth 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  John, 
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Let  her  alone,  she  has  been  vex'd  already  : 
Shell  grow  stark  mad,  man . 

John .  1  would  fain  see  her  mad . 
An  old  mad  woman — 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  be  patient 

John.  Is  like  a  miller's  mare,  troubled  with 

tooth-ache ; 

She  makes  the  rarest  faces- 
Fred.  Go,  and  do  it, 
And  do  not  mind  this  fellow. 

[Exit  LANDLADY,  and  comet  back  again  pre 
sently. 

John.  What,  again? 

Nay,  then  it  is  decreed  ;  though  hills  were  set 

on  hills,  [through. 

And  seas  met  seas,  to  guard  thee,  I  would 

Land.  Odd's  my  witness,  if  you  ruffle  me, 
I'll  spoil  your  sw'eet  face  foF  you,  that  1  will. 
Go,  go  to  the  door,  there's  a  gentleman  there 
would  speak  with  ye. 

John.  Upon  my  life,  Petruchio.  Good,  dear 
landlady,  carry  him  into  the  dining-room,  and 
111  wait  upon  him  presently. 

Land.  Well,  Don  John,  the  time  will  come 
that  I  shall  be  even  with  you.  [Exit. 

John.  I  must  be  gone;  yet  if  my  project 

hold, 

You  shall  not  stay  behind  :  I'll  rather  trust 
A  cat  with  sweet  milk,  Frederick.     By  her 
face, 

Enter  1st  CONSTANTIA. 

1  feel  her  fears  are  working. 

Con.  Is  there  no  way, 
I  do  beseech  ye,  think  yet,  to  divert 
This  certain  danger? 

Fred.  'Ti?  impossible  : 
Their  honours  are  engaged. 

Con.  Then  there  must  be  murder, 
Which,  gentlemen,  I  shall  no  sooner  hear  of, 
Than  make  one  in't.     You  may,  if  you  please, 
Make  all  go  less.  [Sir, 

John.  Lady,  wer't  my  own  cause, 
I  could  dispense ;  but  loaden  with  my  friend's 

trust, 

I  must  go  on,  though  general  massacres, 
As  much  I  fear — 

Con.  Do  you  hear,  Sir  ?  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Let  me  request  one  favour  of  you. 
Fred.  Yes,  any  thing. 

Con.  The  gentleman,  I  find,  is  too  resolute, 
Too  hot  and  fiery  for  the  cause  :  as  ever 
You  did  a  virtuous  deed,  for  honour's  sake, 
Go  with  him,  and  allay  him  :  your  fair  temper, 
A  noble  disposition,  like  wish'd  showers, 
May   quench  those  eating  fires,  that  would 

spoil  all  else. 
I  see  in  him  destruction. 

Fred.  I  will  do  it: 
And  'tis  a  wise  consideration, 
To  me  a  bounteous  favour.     Hark  ye,  John, 
I  will  go  with  ye. 
John.  No. 

Fred.  Indeed  I  will— 
Ye  go  upon  a  hazard — no  denial — 
For  as  1  live  I'll  go. 

John.  Then  make  ye  ready, 
For  I  am  straighten  horseback. 

Fred.  My  sword  on,  and 
1  am  as  ready  as  you.     What  my  best  labour, 
With  all  the  art  I  have,  can  work  upon  'em, 
Be  sure  of,  and  expect  a  fair  end  ;  the  old  gen 
tlewoman 
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Con.  Ye  are  noble  ; 
And  so  I  take  my  leave. 
John.   I  hope,  lady,  a  happy  issue  for  all 

this. 
Con.  All  Heaven's  care  upon  ye,  and  my 

prayers. 
John.  So.* 

Now  my  mind's  at  rest. 
Fred.  Away,  'tis  late,  John.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  ANTONIO,  SURGEON,  and  a  GENTLEMAN. 

Gent.  What  symptoms  do  ye  find  in  him  ? 

Sur.  None,  Sir,  dangerous,  if  he'd  be  ruled. 

Gent.  Why,  what  does  he  do  ? 

Sur.  Nothing  that  he  should.  First,  he  will 
let  no  liquor  down  but  wine,  and  then  he  has 
a  fancy  that  he  must  be  dressed  always  to  the 
tune  of  John  Dory. 

Gent.  How,  to  the  tune  of  John  Dory  ? 

Sur.  Why, he  will  have  fiddlers,  and  make 
them  play  and  sing  it  to  him  all  the  while. 

Gent.  An  odd  fancy,  indeed. 

Ant .  Give  me  some  wine. 

Sur.  I  told  ye  so — Tis  death,  Sir. 

Ant.  Tis  a  horse,  Sir.  Dost  thou  think  I 
shall  recover  with  the  help  of  barley-water 
only? 

Gent.  Fy,  Antonio,  you  must  be  governed. 

Ant.  Why,  Sir,  he  feeds  me  with  nothing  but 
rotten  roots  and  drowned  chickens,  stewed 
pericranium^  and  pia-maters /  and  when  1  go 
to  bed  (by  Heaven  'tis  true,  Sir)  he  rolls  me 
up  in  lints,  with  labels  at  'em,  that  I  am  just 
the  man  i'  th'  almanac,  my  head  and  face  is 
in  Aries'  place. 

Sur.  Will  it  please  you  to  let  your  friend* 
see  you  opened. 

Ant.  Will  it  please  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  a 
brimmer?  I  feel  my  body  open  enough  for 
that.  Give  it  me,  or  I'll  die  upon  thy  hand, 
and  spoil  thy  ens  torn. 

Sur.  How,  a  brimmer  ? 

Ant.  Why,  look  ye,  Sir,  thus  I  am  used  still ; 
I  can  get  nothing  that  I  want.  In  how  long 
time  canst  thou  cure  me  ? 

Sur.  In  forty  days. 

Ant.  I'll  have  a  dog  shall  lick  me  whole  in 
twenty.  In  how  long  canst  thou  kill  me  ? 

Sur.  Presently. 

Ant.  Do  it :  that's  the  shorter,  and  there's 
more  delight  in  it. 

Gent.  You  must  have  patience. 

Ant .  Man,  I  must  have  business — this  fool 
ish  fellow  hinders  himself— 1  have  a  dozen 
rascals  to  hurt  within  these  five  days.  Good 
man-mender,  stop  me  up  with  parsely,  like 
stuffed  beef,  and  let  me  walk  abroad. 

Sur.  You  shall  walk  shortly. 

Ant.  I  will  walk  presently,  Sir,  and  -leave 
your  sallads  there,  your  green  salves,  and 
your  oils;  I'll  to  my  old  diet  again,  strong 
food,  and  rich  wine,  and  try  what  that  will 
do. 

Sur.  Well.  £0  thy  ways,  thoti  art  the  mad 
dest  old  fellow  I  ever  met  with.  [Exeunt 

Entrs  1st  CONSTANTIA  and  LANDLADY. 
Con.  I  have  told  ye  all  1  can,  and  more  than 

Those  gentlemen  know  of  me.     But  are  they 
Such  strange  creatures,  say  you  ? 
Land.  There's  the  younger, 


Shall  wait  upon  ye  ;  she  is  discreet  and  secret;  !  Don  Juan,  the  errant'st  Jack  in  all  this  city  : 
Ye  may  trust  her  in  all  points.  j  The  other  time  has  blasted,  yet  he  will  stoop. 
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If  not  o'erflown,  and  freely,  on  the  quarry 

Has  been  a  dragon  in  his  days.  But,  Tarmont, 
Don  Jcnken,   is  the  devil   himself — the  dog 
days— 

The  most  incomprehensible  whore-master 

Twenty  a  night  is  nothing  :  the  truth  is, 
Whose  chastity  he  chops  upon  he  cares  not, 
He  flies  at  all — bastards  upon  rny  conscience, 
He  has  now  in  making  multitudes— The  last 

night 

He  brought  home  one  ;  I  pity  her  that  bore  it, 
But  we  are  all  weak  vessels.  Some  rich  woman 
(For  wise  I  dare  not  call  her)  was  the  mother, 
For  it  was  hung  with  jewels  ;  the  bearing 
No  less  than  crimson  velvet.  [cloth 

Con.  How ! 

Land.  'Tis  true,  lady. 

Con.  Was  it  a  boy  too  ? 

Land.  A  brave  boy  ;  deliberation, 
And  judgment  show'd  it's  getting,  as  I'll  say 

for  him. 
He's  as  well  placed  for  that  sport 

Con.  May  I  see  it  ? 
For  there  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  gentle- 

woman, 

Has  had  a  late  mischance,  which  willingly 
I  would  know  further  of;  now  if  you  please 
To  be  so  courteous  to  me. 

Land.  Ye  shall  see  it, 
But  what  do  you  think  of  these  men,  now  >e 

know  'em  ? 
Be  wise, 

Ye  may  repent  too  late  else  ;  I  but  tell  ye 
For  your  own  good,  and  as  you  will  find  it, 
lady. 

Con.  1  am  advised. 

Land.  No  more  words  then  ;  do  that, 
And  instantly,  I  told  ye  of:  be  ready. 
Don  John,  I'll  fit  ve  for  your  frumps. 

Con.  It  shall  be" 
But  shall  I  see  this  child  ? 

Land.  Within  this  half  hour. 
Let's  in,  and  think  better.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  DON  JOHN,  and  FREDERICK. 

John.  Sir,  he  is  worth  your  knowledge,  and 

a  gentleman 

(If  I  that  so  much  love  him  may  commend  him) 
That's  full  of  honour  ;  and  one,  if  foul  play 
Should  fall  upon  us  (for  which  fear  1  brought 

him,) 
Will  not  fly  back  for  filips. 

Petr.  Ye  much  honour  me, 
And  once  more  I  pronounce  ye  both  mine. 

Fred.  Stay,  what  troop 
Is  that  below  i'  th'  valley  there  ? 

John.  Hawking,  I  take  it. 

Petr.  They  are  so  ;  'tis  the  duke,  'tis  even  he, 

gentlemen. 

Sirrah,  draw  back  the  horses  till  we  call  ye. 
I  know  him  by  his  company. 

Fred.  I  think  too, 
He  bends  up  this  way. 

Petr.  So  he  does. 

John.  Stand  you  still, 
Within  that  covert,  till  I  call.     He  comes  for- 

ward ; 
Here  will  I  wait  him.       To  your  places. 

Petr.  I  need  no  more  instruct  ye. 

John-.  Fear  me  not. 

[Exeunt  PETR.  and  FRED. 

Enter  DUKE  and  his  faction. 
Duke.  Feed  the  hawks  up. 
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We'll  fly  no  more  to  day. 

tune, 
Have  I  so  fairly  met  the  man  ? 

John.  Ye  have,  Sir, 
And  him  ye  know  by  this. 

Duke.  Sir,  all  the  honour, 
And  love 

John.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  stay  there. 
Dismiss  your  train  a  little. 

Duke.  Walk  aside, 
And  out  of  hearing,  I  command  ye. 
Now,  Sir,  be  plain. 

John.  I  will,  and  short. 
Ye    have  wrong'd    a  gentleman  beyond  all 

justice, 
Beyond  the  mediation  of  all  friends. 

Duke.  The  man,  and  manner  of  wrong  ? 

John.  Petnichio ; 
The  wrong,  ye  have  dishonoured  his  sister. 

Duke.  Now  stay  you,  Sir, 
And  hear  me  a  little.     This  gentleman's 
Sister  that  you  named,  'tis  true,  I  have  long 

loved ; 

As  true,  I  have  enjoy'd  her:  no  less  truth, 
I  have  a  child  by  her.     But  that  she,  or  he, 
Or  any  of  that  family  are  tainted, 
Suffer  disgrace,  or  ruin,  by  my  pleasures  ; 
1  wear  a  sword  to  satisfy  the  world  no, 
And  him  in  this  cause  when  he  pleases  ;  for 

know,  Sir, 

She  is  my  wife,  contracted  before  Heaven, 
(A  witness  1  owe  more  tie  to  than  her  brother  ;) 
Nor  will  I  fly  from  that  name,  which  long  since 
Had  had  the  church's  approbation, 
But  for  his  jealous  nature. 

John.  Your  pardon,  Sir ;  I  am  fully  satisfied. 

Duke.  Dear  Sir,  I  knew  I  should  convert  ye. 
Had  we  but  that  rough  man  here  now  to 

John.  And  ye  shall,  Sir. 
What,  hoa,  hoa ! 

Duke.  I  hope  you  have  laid  no  ambush? 

Enter  PETRUCHIO. 

John.  Only  friends. 

Duke.  My  noble  brother,  welcome. 
Come  put  your  anger  off,  we'll  have  no  fight 
ing, 

Unless  you  will  maintain  I  am  unworthy 
To  bear  that  name. 

Petr.  Do  you  speak  this  heartily  ? 

Duke.  Upon  my  soul,  and  truly;  the  first 
Shall  put  ye  out  of  these  doubts.  [priest 

Petr.  Now  I  love  ye, 
And  I  beseech  ye,  pardon  my  suspicions  ; 
You  are  now  more  than  a  brother,  a  brave 
friend  too. 

John.  The  good  man's  over-joy 'd. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  How  now  goes  it? 

John.  Why,  the  man  has  his  mare  again,  and 

all's  well. 

The  duke  professes  freely  he's  her  husband. 
Fred.  'Tis  a  good  hearing. 
John.  Yes,  for  modest  gentlemen.— I  must 

present  ye. 

May  it  please  your  grace, 
To  number  this  brave  gentleman,  my  friend, 
And  noble  kinsman,  among  the  rest  of  your 

servants. 
Duke.  O  my  brave  friend  you  shower  your 

bounties  on  me. 

Amongst  my  best  thoughts,  Signior,  in  which 
number 
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You  being  worthily  disposed  already, 
May  freely  place  your  friend. 

Fred.  Your  grace  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour. 

Pctr.  Why  this  is  wondrous  happy.      But 

now,  brother,  [stantia — 

Now  comes  the  bitter  to  our  sweet Con- 

Duke.  Why,  what  of  her? 

Petr,  Nor  what,  nor  where,  do  I  know. 
Wing'd  with  her  fears,  last  night,  beyond  my 

knowledge, 
She  quit  my  house,  but  whether 

Fred.  Let  not  that 

Duke.  No  more,  good  Sir,  I  have  heard  too 
much. 

Petr.  Nay,  sink  not, 
She  cannot  be  so  lost. 

John.  Nor  shall  not,  gentlemen  : 
Be  free  again,  the  lady's  found.    That  smile, 
Shows  you  distrust  your  servant.  [Sir, 

Duke.  L  beseech  ye 

John.  Ye  shall  believe  me ;  by  my  soul  she's 
safe. 

Duke.  Heaven  knows  I  would  believe,  Sir. 

Fred.  Ye  may  safely . 

John.  And  under  noble  usage.    This  gentle 
man  [guard 
Met  her  in  all  her  doubts  last  night,  and  to  his 
(Her  fears  being  strong  upon  her)  she  gave 
her  person,                                [respect, 
Who  waited  on  her  to  our  lodging  :  where  all 
Civil  and  honest  service,  now  attend  her. 

Petr.  Ye  may  believe  now . 

Duke.  Yes  I  do,  and  strongly. 
Well,  my  good  friends,  or  rather  my  good  an 
gels,  [virtues 
For  ye  have  both  preserved  roe  ;  when  these 
Die  in  your  friend's  remembrance 

John.  Good  your  grace,  [precious  ; 

Lose  no  more  time  in  compliments,  'tis  too 
I  know  it  by  myself,  there  can  be  no  hell 
To  his  that  hangs  upon  his  hopes. 

Petr.  He  has  hit  it. 

Fred.  To  horse  again  then,  for  this  night  I'll 
With  all  the  joys  ye  wish  for.j  [crown 

Petr.  Happy  gentlemen.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  FRANCISCO  and  a  MAN. 

Fran .  This  is  the  maddest  mischief— never 
fuol  was  so  fobb'd  off  as  1  am — made  ridicu 
lous  and  to  myself,  to  my  own  ass trust  a 

woman  !  I'll  trust  the  devil  first,  for  he  dares 
be  better  than  his  word  sometimes.  Pray  tell 
me,  in  what  observance  have  1  ever  failed 
her? 

Man.  Nay,  you  can  tell  that  best  yourself. 

Fran.  Let  me  consider — 

Enter  DON  FREDERICK  and  JOHN. 

Fred.  Let  them  talk,  we'll  go  on  before. 

Fran.  Where  didst  thou  meet  Constantia 
and  this  woman  ? 

Fred.  Constautia!  What  are  these  fellows  ? 
Stay  by  all  means. 

Man.  Why,  Sir,  I  met  her  in  the  great  street 
that  comes  from  the  market-place,  just  at  the 
turning,  by  a  goldsmith's  shop. 

Fred.  Stand  still,  John. 

Fran.  Well,  Constantia  has  spun  herself  a 
fair  thread  now  ;  what  will  her  best  friends 
think  of  this  ? 

Fred.  John,  I  smell  some  juggling,  John. 

John.  Yes,  Frederick,  I  fear  it  will  be 
proved  so. 

Fraw.  But  what  should  the  reason  be,  dost 
think,  of  this  so  suddeu  change  in  her  ? 


Fred.  'Tis  she. 

Man.  Why,  truly  I  suspect  she  has  been 
enticed  to  it  by  a  stranger. 

John.  Did  you  mark  that,  Frederick? 

Fran.  Stranger  !  who  ? 

Man.  A  young  gentleman  that's  newly  come 
to  town. 

Fred.  Mark  that  too. 

John.  Yes,  Sir. 

Fran.  Why  do  ye  think  so  ? 

Man.  I  heard  her  grave  conductress  twattle 
something,  as  they  went  along,  that  makes  me 
guess  it. 

John.  Tis  she,  Frederick. 

Fred.  But  who  that  he  is,  John  ? 

Fran.  I  do  not  doubt  to  bolt  them  out,  for 
they  must  certainly  be  about  the  town.  Ha! 
no  more  words.  Come  let's  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  FRANCISCO  a?id  MAN. 

Fred.  Well. 

John.  Very  well. 

Fred.  Discreetly. 

John.  Finely  carried. 

Fred.  Ye  have  no  more  of  these  tricks  ? 

John.  Ten  to  one,  Sir,  I  shall  meet  with 
them  if  ye  have. 

Fred.  Is  this  fair  ? 

John.  Was  it  in  you  a  friend's  part  to  deal 
double?  I  am  no  ass,  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  And,  Don  John,  it  shall  appear  I  am 
no  fool :  disgrace  me  to  make  yourself  thus 
every  woman's  courtesy  :  'tis  boyish,  'tis  base. 

John.  'Tis  false ;  1  privy  to  this  dog-trick ! 
Clear  yourself,  for  I  know  well  enough  where 
the  wind  sits  :  or  as  1  have  a  life — 

[Trampling  icithin. 

Fred.  No  more  :  they  are  coming  ;  show  no 
discontent,  let's  quietly  away.  If  she  be  at 
home,  our  jealousies  are  over;  if  not,  you  and 
I  must  have  a  farther  parley,  John. 

John.  Yes,  Don  Frederick,  ye  may  be  sure 
we  shall.  But  where  are  these  fellows  ?  Pox 
on't,  we  have  lost  them  too  in  our  spleens, 
like  fools. 

Enter  DUKE  and  PETRUCHIO. 

Duke.  Come,  gentlemen,   let's  go   a    little 

faster  ,- 

Suppose  you  have  all  mistresses,  and  mend 
Your  pace  accordingly. 

John.  Sir,  I  should  be  as  glad  of  a  mistress 
as  another  man. 

Fred.  Yes  o'  my  conscience  wouldst  thou, 
and  of  any  other  man's  mistress  too,  that  I'll 
answer  for.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  ANTONIO  and  his  MAN. 

Ant.  With  all  my  gold? 

Man.  The  trunk  broke  open,  and  all  gone. 

Ant.  And  the  mother  in  the  plot? 

Man.  And  the  mother  and  all. 

Ant.  And  the  devil  and  all ;  the  mighty  pox 
go  with  them.  Belike  they  thought  I  was  no 
more  of  this  world,  and  those  trifles  would  not 
disturb  my  conscience. 

Man.  Sure  they  thought,  Sir,  you  would  not 
live  to  disturb  them. 

Ant.  Well,  my  sweet  mistress,  I'll  try  how 
handsomely  your  ladyship  can  hang  upon  a 
pair  of  gallows  ;  there's  your  masterpiece.  No 
imagination  where  they  should  be  ? 

Man.  None,  Sir  ;  yet  we  have  searched  all 
places  we  suspected ;  I  believe  they  have 
taken  towards  the  port. 

Ant.  Get  me  then  a  water-conjuror,  one 
that  can  raise  water-devils.  I'll  port  them  : 
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jjplay  at   duck  and  drake  with   my  money  ! 
JJGet  me  a  conjuror  I  say  ;  inquire  out  a  man 

(that  lets  out  devils. 
Man.  I  don't  know  where. 
Ant.  In  every  street,  Tom  Fool ;  any  blear- 
eyed  people  with  red  heads  and  flat  noses  can 
J|  perform  it.     Thou  shall  know  them  by  their 
|  half  gowns,  and  no  breeches.     Find  me  out  a 
| conjuror,  1  say,  and  learn  his  price,  how  he 
will  let  his  devils  out  by  the  day.     I'll  have 
them  again  if  they  be  above  ground. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  DUKE,  PETRUCHIO,  FREDERICK,  and 
JOHN. 

Petr.  Your  grace  is  welcome  now  to 
Naples,  so  ye  are  all,  gentlemen. 

John.  Don  Frederick,  will  you  step  in,  and 
give  the  lady  notice  who  comes  to  visit  her  ? 

Petr.  Bid  her  make  haste  ;  we  come  to  see 
no  curious  wench,  a  night  gown  will  serve  our 
turn.  Here's  one  that  knows  her  nearer. 

Fred.  I'll  tell  her  what  you  say,  Sir.    [Exit. 

Petr.  Now  will  the  sport  be  to  observe  her 
alterations,  how  betwixt  fear  and  joy  she  will 
behave  herself. 

Duke.  Dear  brother,  1  must  entreat  you — 

Petr.  I  conceive  your  mind,  Sir — 1  will  n*.  t 
chide  her. 


Enter  FREDERICK  and  PETER. 

John.  How  now  ? 

Fred.  You  may,  Sir  ;  not  to  abuse  your  pa 
tience,  longer,  nor  hold  ye  off  with  tedious 
circumstances  ;  for  ye  must  know 

Petr.  What? 

Duke.  Where  is  she  ? 

Fred.  Gone,  Sir. 

Duke.  How  ! 

Petr.  What  did  you  say,  Sir  ? 

Fred.  Gone;  by  Heaven,  removed.  The 
woman  of  the  house  too. 

Petr.  What,  that  reverend  old  woman  that 
tired  me  with  compliments  ? 

Fred.  The  very  same. 

John.  Well,  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  Don  John,  it  is  not  well.  But 

Petr.  Gone  ! 

Fred.  This  fellow  can  satisfy  I  lie  not. 

Pet.  A  little  after  my  master  was  departed, 
Sir,  with  this  gentleman,  my  fellow  and  my 
self  being  sent  on  business,  as  we  must  think 
on  purpose 

Pftr.  Hang  these  circumstances,  they  always 
/serve  to  usher  in  ill  ends. 

John.  Now  1  could  eat  that  rogue,  I  am  so 
angry.  Gone ! 

Petr.  Gone! 

Fred.  Directly  gone,  fled,  shifted;  what 
would  you  have  me  say  ? 

Duke.  Well,  gentlemen,  wrong  not  my  good 
opinion. 

Fred.  For  your  dukedom,  Sir,  I  would  not 
be  a  knave. 

John,  lie  that  is,  a  rot  run  in  his  blood. 

Petr.  But,  hark  ye,  gentlemen,  are  you 
sure  you  had  her  here  ?  Did  you  not  dream 
this  ? 

John.  Have  you  your  nose,  Sir  ? 

Petr.  Yes,  Sir, 

John.  Then  we  had  her. 

Petr.  Since  ye  are  so  short,  believe  your 
having  her  shall  suffer  more  construction. 


John.  Well,  Sir,  let  it  suffer. 

Fred.  How  to  convince  ye,  Sir,  1  can't  ima 
gine  ;  but  my  life  shall  justify  my  innocence, 
or  fall  with  it. 

Duke.  Thus   then for   we    may   be    all 

abused. 

Petr.  Tis  possible. 

Duke.  Here  let's  part  until  to-morrow  this 
time  ;  we  to  our  way  to  clear  this  doubt,  and 
you  to  yours ;  pawning  our  honours  then  to 
meet  again  ;  when,  if  she  be  not  found— 

Fred.  We  stand  engaged  to  answer  any  wor 
thy  way  we  are  called  to. 

'Duke.  We  ask  no  more. 

Petr.  To-morrow  certain. 

John.  If  we  outlive  this  night,  Sir. 

[Exeunt  DUKE  and  PETRUCHIO. 

Fred.  Come,  Don  John,  we  have  somewhat 
now  to  do. 

John.  I  am  sure  I  would  have. 

Fred.  If  she  be  not  found  we  must  fight. 

John.  I  am  glad  on't,  I  have  not  fought  a 
great  while. 

Fred.  If  we  die— 

John.  There's  so  much  money  saved  in 
letchery.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE    L 

Enter  2d  CONSTANTIA,  and  MOTHER. 

Moth.  Hold,  Cons,  hold,  for  goodness  hold, 
I  am  in  that  desertion  of  spirit  for  want  of 
breath,  that  I  arn  almost  reduced  to  the  ne 
cessity 'of  not  being  ahle  to  defend  myself 
against  the  inconvenience  of  a  fall. 

2d  Con.  Dear  mother,  let  us  go  a  little  faster 
to  secure  ourselves  from  Antonio  :  for  my  part, 
I  am  in  that  terrible  fright,  that  1  can  neither 
think,  speak,  nor  stand  still,  till  we  are  safe 
a  ship-board,  and  out  of  si^ht  Of  the  shore. 

Moth.  Out  of  sight  o'  the  shore  !  why  d'ye 
think  I'll  depatriate  ? 

2d  Con.  Depatriate!  what's  that? 

Moth.  Why,  ye  fool  you,  leave  my  country: 
what  will  you  never  learn  to  speak  out  of  the 
vulgar  road  ? 

2d  Con.  O  Lord,  this  hard  word  will  undo 
us. 

Moth.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  if  it  were  to 
save  my  honour  (which  is  ten  thousand  times 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life)  I  would  not  be 
guilty  of  so  odious  a  thought. 

2d  Con.  Pray,  mother,  since  your  honour  is 
so  dear  to  ye,  consider  that  if  we  are  taken, 
both  it  and  we  are  lost  for  ever. 

Moth.  Ay,  girl;  but  what  will  the  wotM 
say,  if  they  should  hear  so  odious  a  thing  of 
us,  as  that  we  should  depatriate? 

2d  Con.  Ay,  there's  it ;  the  world  !  why, 
mother,  the  world  does  not  care  a  pin  if  both 
you  and  1  were  hanged  ;  and  that  we  shall  be 
certainly,  if  Antonio  takes  us,  for  running 
away  with  his  gold. 

Moth.  Protest,  I  care  not,  I'll  ne'er  depart 
from  the  demarches  of  a  person  of  quality  ;  and 
let  come  what  will,  I  shall  rather  choose  to 
submit  myself  to  my  fate,  than  strive  to  pre 
vent  it  by  any  deportment  that  is  not  con 
gruous,  in  every  degree,  to  the  steps  and 
measures  of  a  strict  practitioner  of  honour. 

2d  Con .  Would  not  this  make  one  stark  mad  ? 
H«r  style  is  not  more  out  of  the  way,  than 
her  manner  of  reasoning:  she  first  sells  me  to 
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an  ugly  old  fellow ;  then  she  runs  away  with 
me  and  all  his  gold,  and  now,  like  a  strict 
practitioner  of  honour,  resolves  to  be  taken, 
rather  than  depatriate,  as  she  calls  it.  [Aside.  \ 

Blotfi.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  Cons,  here's  a 
tavern,  and  a  very  decent  sign  :  I'll  in,  I  am 
resolved,  though  by  it  1  should  run  a  risco  of 
never  so  stupendous  a  nature. 

2d  Con.  There's  no  stopping  her.  What 
uhall  I  do? 

Moth.  I'll  send  for  my  kinswoman  and  some 
music  to  revive  me  a  little  :  for  really,  Cons,  I 
am  reduced  to  that  sad  imbecility  by  the  in 
jury  I  have  done  my  poor  feet,  that  I'm  in  a 
great  incertitude,  whether  they  will  have 
liveliness  sufficient  to  support  me  up  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  or  no.  [Exit. 

2d  Cons.  This  sinning  without  pleasure  I 
cannot  endure  :  to  hare  always  remorse,  and 
ne'er  do  any  thing  that  should  cause  it,  is  in 
tolerable.  If  I  loved  money  too,  which  I  j 
think  I  don't,  my  mother  she  has  all  that :  I  | 
have  nothing  to  comfort  myself  with  but  An-  j 
tonio's  stiff  beard ;  and  that  alone,  for  a  wo 
man  of  my  years,  is  but  a  sorry  kind  of  enter 
tainment.  I  wonder  why  these  old  fumbling 
fellows  should  trouble  themselves  so  much, 
only  to  trouble  us  more.  They  can  do  nothing, 
but  put  us  in  mind  of  our  graves.  Well,  I'll 
no  more  on't;  for  to  be  frighted  with  death 
and  damnation  both  at  once  is  a  little  too 
hard.  I  do  here  vow  I'll  live  for  ever  chaste, 
or  find  out  some  handsome  young  fellow  I  can 
love  ;  I  think  that's  the  better. 

[Mother  looks  out  at  the  window. 

Moth.  Come  up,  Cons,  the  fiddles  are  here. 

2d  Con.  I  come— [Mother  goes  from  the  win 
dow.]  I  must  be  gone,  though  whither  I  can 
not  tell.  These  fiddles,  and  her  discreet  com 
panions,  will  quickly  make  an  end  of  all  she 
has  stolen  ;  and  then  five  hundred  new  pieces 
sell  me  to  another  old  fellow.  She  has  taken 
care  not  to  leave  me  a  farthing  :  yet  I  am  so, 
better  than  under  her  conduct :  'twill  be  at 
worst  but  begging  for  my  life. 

And  starving  were  to  me  an  easier  fate, 

Than  to  be  forced  to  live  with  one  I  hate. 

[Goes  up  to  her  MOTHER. 

Enter  DON  JOHN. 

John.  It  will  not  out  of  my  head,  but  that 
Don  Frederick  has  sent  away  this  wench,  for 
all  he  carries  it  so  gravely  ;  yet  methinks  he 
should  be  honester  than  so:  but  these  grave 
men  are  never  touched  upon  such  occasions. 
Mark  it  when  you  will,  and  you'll  find  a  grave 
man,  especially  if  he  pretend  to  be  a  precise 
man,  will  do  ye  forty  things  without  remorse, 
that  would  startle  one  of  us  mad  fellows  to 
think  of.  Because  they  are  familiar  with 
Heaven  m  their  prayers,  they  think  they  may 
be  bold  with  it  in  any  thing  ;  now  we  that  are 
not  so  well  acquainted,  bear  greater  reverence. 
[Music  plays  above.'}  What's  here,  music  and 
women  !  Would  I  had  one  of  'em.  [One  of 
them  looks  out  at  the  tvindow]  That's  a  whore  • 
I  know  it  by  her  smile.  O  my  conscience' 
take  a  woman  masked  and  hooded,  nay  cov 
ered  all  over,  so  that  you  cannot  see  one  bit  of 
her,  and  at  twelvescore  yards  distance,  if  she 
be  a  whore,  as  ten  to  one  she  is,  I  shall  know 
it  certainly  ;  I  have  an  instinct  within  me  ne'er 
fails.  [Another  looks  out.]  Ah,  rogue!  she's 
right  too,  I'm  sure  on't. 

Moth.  [Above.]  Come,  ccn;e,  let's  dance  in 
t  other  room,  'tis  a  great  deal  better. 


John.  Say  yon  so  ;  what  now  if  I  should  ^o 
up  and  dance  too  ?  It's  a  tavern ;  pox  o'  this 
business :  I'll  in,  I  am  resolved,  and  try  my 
own  fortune ;  'tis  hard  luck  if  I  don't  get  one 
of  'em. 

[As  he  goes  to  the  door,  2d  CONSTANTIA  enters 
See  here's  one  bolted  already.  Fair  lady 
whither  so  fast. 

2d  Con.  I  don't  know,  Sir. 

John.  May  I  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
you? 

2d  Con.  Yes,  if  you  please.  Sir. 

John.  Whither? 

2d  Con.  I  tell  you  I  don't  know. 

John.  She's  very  quick.  Would  I  might  be 
so  happy  as  to  know  you,  lady. 

2d  Con.  1  dare  not  let  you  see  my  face,  Sir. 

John.  Why? 

2d  Con.  For  fear  you  should  not  like  it,  and 
then  leave  me  :  for  to  tell  ye  true,  I  have  at 
this  present  very  great  need  of  you.- 

John.  If  thou  hast  half  so  much  need  of  me, 
as  I  have  of  thee,  lady,  I'll  be  content  to  be 
hanged  though. 

SdCon.  It's  a  proper  handsome  fellow  this, 
if  he'd  but  love  me  now,  I  would  never  seek 
out  further.  Sir,  I  am  young,  and  unexperi 
enced  in  the  world. 

John.  Nay,  if  thou'rt  young,  it's  no  great 
matter  what  thy  face  is. 

2d  Con.  Perhaps  this  freedom  in  me  may 
seem  strange ;  but,  Sir,  in  short,  I'm  forced  to 
fly  from  one  I  hate  ;  if  I  should  meet  him, 
will  you  here  promise  he  shall  not  take  me 
from  you. 

John.  Yes,  that  I  will  before  I  see  your 
face,  your  shape  has  charmed  me  enough  for 
that  already;  if  any  one  takes  ye  from  me, 
lady,  I'll  give  him  leave  to  take  from  me  too — 
(I  was  going  to  name  7em)  certain  things  of 
mine,  that  I  would  not  lose,  now  I  have  you 
in  my  power,  for  all  the  gems  in  Christendom. 

2d  Con.  For  Heaven's  sake  then  conduct  me 
to  some  place,  where  I  may  be  secured  awhile 
from  the  sight  of  any  one  whatsoever. 

John.  By  all  the  hopes  1  have  to  find  thy 
face  as  lovely  as  thy  shape,  I  will. 

2  Con.  Well,  Sir,  £  believe  ye;  for  you  have 
an  honest  look. 

John.  'Slid  !  I  am  afraid  Don  Frederick  has 
been  giving  her  a  character  of  me  too.  Come, 
pray  unmask. 

2d  Con.  Then  turn  away  your  face ;  for  I'm 
resolved  you  shall  not  see  a  bit  of  mine  till  I 
have  set  it  in  order  ;  and  then 

John.  What? 

2d  Con.  I'll  strike  you  dead. 

John.  A  mettled  whore,  I  warrant  her : 
come,  if  she  be  now  young,  and  have  but  a 
nose  on  her  face,  she'll  be  as  good  as  her 
word.  I'm  e'en  panting  for  breath  already. 

2d  Con.  Now  stand  your  ground,  if  you 
dare. 

John.  By  this  light  a  rare  creature !  ten 
thousand  times  handsomer  than  her  we  seek 
for !  This  can  be  sure  no  common  one  :  pray 
Heaven  she  be  a  whore. 

2d  Con.  Well,  Sir,  what  say  you  now  ? 

John.  Nothing ;  I'm  so  amazed  I  am  not 
able  to  speak.  I'd  best  fall  to  presently* 
though  it  be  in  the  street,  for  fear  of  losing 
time.  Pr'ythee,  my  dear  sweet  creature,  go 
with  me  into  that  corner,  that  thou  and  I  may 
talk  a  little  in  private. 

2d  Con.  No,  Sir,  no  private  dealing,  I  be 
seech  you. 

John.  'Sheart,  what  shall  I  do?  I'm  out  of 
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my  wits  for  her.     Hark  ye,  my  dear  soul, 
can'st  thou  love  me  ? 

2d  Con.  If  I  could,  what  then? 

John.  Why  you  know  what  then,  and  then, 
should  I  be  the  happiest  man  alive. 

2d  Con.  Ay,  so  you  all  say,  till  you  have 
your  desires,  and  then  you  leave  us. 

Jthn.  But,  my  dear  heart,  1  am  not  made 
like  other  men  :  I  never  can  love  heartily  till 
I  have 

2d  Con.  Got  their  maidenheads ;  but  suppose 
now  1  should  be  no  maid. 

John.  Pr'ythee  suppose  me  nothing,  but  let 
me  try. 

2d  Con.  Nay,  good  Sir,  hold. 

John .  No  maid  !  Why,  so  much  the  better, 
thou  art  then  the  more  experienced :  for  my 
part,  1  hate  a  bungler  at  any  thing. 

2d  Con.  O  dear,  I  like  this  fellow  strangely. 
Hark  ye,  Sir,  I  am  not  worth  a  groat;  but 
though  you  should  not  be  so  neither,  if  you'll 
but  love  me,  I'll  follow  ye  all  the  world  over: 
I'll  work  for  ye,  beg  for  ye,  da  any  thing  for 
ye,  so  you'll  promise  to  do  nothing  with  any 
body  else,. 

John.  O  Heavens,  I'm  in  another  world,  this 
wench  sure  was  made  on  purpose  for  me,  .she 
is  so  just  of  my  humour.  My  dear  'tis  impos 
sible  lor  me  to  say  how  much  I  will  do  lor 
thee,  or  with  thee,  thou  sweet  bewitching 
woman  ;  but  let's  make  haste  home,  or  I  shall 
ne'er  be  able  to  hold  out  till  1  come  thither. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  FRANCISCO. 

Fred.  And  art  thou  sure  it  was  Constantia, 
say'st  thou,  that  he  was  leading  ? 

"Fran.  Am  I  sure  I  live,  Sir?  Why,  I  dwelt 
in  the  house  with  her ;  how  can  I  choose  but 
know  her  ? 

Fred.  But  didst  thoiLSee  her  face  ? 

Fran.  Lord,  Sir,  I  saw  her  face  as  plainly 
as  I  see  yours  just  now,  not  two  streets  off'. 

Fred.  Yes,  'Us  even  so  :  1  suspected  it  at  first, 
but  then  he  forswore  it  with  that  confidence 
—Well,  Don  John,  if  these  be  your  practices, 
you  shall  have  no  more  a  friend  of  me,  Sir,  I 
assure  you.  Perhaps  though  he  met  her  by 
chance,  and  intends  to  carry  her  to  her  brother 
and  the  Duke. 

Enter  DON  JOHN  and  2d  CONSTANTIA. 

A  little  time  will  show — God-so,  here  he  is  ; 
I'll  step  behind  this  shop,  and  observe  what 
he  says. 

John.  Here  now  go  in,  and  make  me  for 
ever  happy. 

Fred.  Dear  Don  John. 

John.  A  pox  o'  your  kindness.  How  the 
devil  comes  he  here  just  at  this  time  ?  Now 
will  he  ask  me  forty  foolish  questions,  and  1 
have  such  a  rnind  to  this  wench,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  one  excuse  for  my  life. 

Fred.  Your  servant,  Sir:  pray,  -who's  that 
you  lock'd  in  just  now  at  the  door? 

John.  Why,  a  friend  of  mine  that's  gone  up 
to  read  a  book. 

Fred.  A  book  !  that's  a  quaint  one,  i'faith  : 

K'ythee,  Don  John,  what  library  hast  thou 
en  buying  this  afternoon  ?  fori'  the  morning, 
to  my  knowledge,  thou  had'st  never  a  book 
there,  except  it  were  an  almanac,  and  that 
was  none  of  thy  own  neither. 

John.  No,  no,  it's  a  book  of  his  own,  he 
brought  along  with  him :  a  scholar  that's  given 
'to  reading. 


Fred.  And  do  scholars,  Don  John,  wear 
petticoats  now-a-days? 

John.  Plague  on  him,  he  has  seen  her — 
Well,  Don  Frederick,  thou  knowest  I  am  not 
good  at  lying  :  'tis  a  woman,  I  confess  it, 
make  your  best  on't :  what  then  F 

Fred.  Why  then,  Don  John,  1  desire  you'll 
be  pleased  to  let  me  see  her. 

John.  Why,  faith,  Frederick,  I  should  not 
be  against  the  thing,  but  ye  know  a  man  must 
keep  his  word,  and  she  has  a  mind  to  be  pri 
vate. 

Fred.  But,  John,  you  may  remember  when 
I  met  a  lady  so  before,  this  very  selfsame  lady 
too,  that  I  got  leave  for  you  to  see  her,  John. 

John.  Why,  do  you  think  then  that  this  here 
is  Constantia? 

Fred.  I  cannot  properly  say  1  think  it,  John, 
because  I  know  it ;  this  fellow  here  saw  her 
as  you  led  her  i'  th'  streets. 

John.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Who  does  he 
say  it  is  ? 

Fred.  Ask  him  Sir,  and  he'll  tell  ye. 

John.  Sweet  heart,  dost  thou  know  this  lady  ? 

Fran.  1  think  1  should,  Sir;  1  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  house  to  know  her  sure. 

John.  And  how  do  they  call  her,  pr'ythee! 

Fran.  Constantia. 

John.  How!  Constantia? 

Fnm.  Yes,  Sir,  the  woman's  name  is  Con 
stantia,  that's  flat. 

John.  Is  it  so,  Sir?  and  so  is  this  too. 

[Strikes  him. 

Fran.  Oh,  oh!  [Runs  out. 

John.  Now,  Sirrah,  you  may  safely  say  you 
have  not  borne  false  witness  for  nothing. 

Fred.  Fy,  Don  John,  why  do  you  beat  the 
poor  fellow  for  doing  his  duty,  and  telling 
truth. 

John.  Telling  truth!  thou  talkest  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  hired  to  bear  false  witness  too: 
you  are  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

Fred.  What  a  strange  confidence  he  has! 
But  is  there  no  shame  in  thee,  nor  any  con 
sideration  of  what  is  just  or  honest,  to  keep  a 
woman  thus  against  her  will,  that  thou  know 
est  is  in  love  with  another  man  too?  Dost 
think  a  judgment  will  not  follow  this? 

John.' Good,  dear  Frederick,  do  thou  keep 
thy  sentences  and  thy  morals  for  some  better 
opportunity;  this  here  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
them :  I  tell  thee,  she  is  not  more  Constantia 
than  thou  art. 

Fred.  Why  won't  you  let  me  see  her  then  ? 

John.  Because  I  can't:  besides,  she's  not 
for  thy  turn. 

Fred.  How  so  ? 

John.  Why,  thy  genius  lies  another  way  ; 
thou  art  for  flames  and  darts,  and  those  fine 
things :  now  I  am  for  the.  old,  plain,  down 
right  way ;  I  am  not  so  curious,  Frederick, 
as  thou  art. 

F red.  Very  well,  Sir ;  but  is  this  worthy  in 
you,  to  endeavour  to  debauch 

John.  But  is  there  no  shame?  but  is  this 
worthy?  What  a  many  buts  are  here  ?  If  I 
should  tell  thee  now  solemnly  thou  hast  but 
one  eye,  and  give  thee  reasons  for  it,  wouldst 
thou  believe  me  ? 

Fred.  I  think  hardly,  Sir,  -agaicst  my  own 
knowledge. 

John.  Then  why  dost  thou,  with  that  grave 
face,  go  about  to  persuade  me  against  mine? 
You  should  do  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
Frederick. 

Fred.  And  so  1  will,  Sir,  in  this  very  par 
ticular,  since  there's  no  other  remedy  ;  I  shall 
7R 
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do  that  for  the  Duke  and  Petruchio,  which  I 
should  expect  from  them  upon  the  like  occa 
sion  :  in  short,  to  let  you  see  1  am  as  sensible 
of  my  honour  as  you  can  be  careless  of  yours  ; 
1  must  tell  ye,  Sir,  that  I'm  resolved  to  wait 
upon  this  lady  to  them. 

John.  Are  ye  so,  Sir?  Why,  I  must  then, 
sweet  Sir,  tell  you  again,  I  am  resolved  you 
sha'n't.  Ne'er  stare  nor  wonder;  I  have  pro 
mised  to  preserve  her  from  the  sight  of  any 
one  whatsoever,  and  with  the  hazard  of  my 
life  will  make  it  good  :  but  that  you  may  not 
think  I  mean  an  injury  to  Petruchio,  or  the 
Duke,  know,  Don  Frederick,  that  though  I  love 
a  wench  perhaps  a  little  better,  I  hate  to  do  a 
thing  that's  base  as  much  as  you  do.  Once 
more,  upon  my  honour,  this  is  not  Constantia  ; 
Jet  that  satisfy  you. 

Fred.  All  that  will  not  do 

[Goes  to  the  door. 

John.  No!  why  then  this  shall.  [Draws.] 
Come  not  one  step  nearer,  for  if  thou  dost,  by 
Heaven,  it  is  thy  last. 

Fred.  This  is  an  insolence  beyond  the  tem 
per  of  a  man  to  suffer Thus  1  throw  off  thy 

friendship  ;  and  since  thy  folly  has  provoked 
my  patience  beyond  its  natural  bounds,  know 
it  is  not  in  thy  power  now  to  save  thyself. 

John.  That's  to  be  tried,  Sir,  though  by  your 
favour.  [Looks  up  to  the  window.]  Mistress 
What-you-call-em— pr'ythee  look  out  now  a 
little,  and  see  how  I'll  fight  for  thee. 

t "red.  Come,  Sir,  t>;-e  you  ready. 

John.  O  lord,  Sir,  your  servant.  [Fight. 
j>\.  f  •  ••;._  •  .•••„• 

Enter  DCKE  and  PETRUCHIO. 

Petr.  What's  here,  fighting  ?  Let's  part  'em. 
How !  Don  Frederick  against  Don  John  ! 
How  came  you  to  fall  out,  gentlemen  ?  What's 
the  cause? 

Fred.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  your  quarrel,  and  not 
mine,  that  drew  this  on  me;  I  saw  him 
lock  Constantia  up  into  that  house,  and  I  de 
sired  to  wait  upon  her  to  you ;  that's  the 
cause. 

Duke.  O,  it  may  be  he  designed  to  lay  the  ob 
ligation  upon  us  himself,  Sir.  We  are  behold 
en  to  you  for  this  favour  beyond  all  possibility 
of • 

John.  Pray,  Sir,  do  not  throw  away  your 
thanks  before  you  know  whether  I  have  de 
served  them  or  no.— Oh,  is  that  your  design  ? 
Sir,  you  must  not  go  in  there  ? 

[PETRUCHIO'S  going  to  the  door. 

Petr.  How,  Sir,  not  go  in  ? 

John.  No,  Sir,  most  certainly,  not  go  in. 

Petr.  She's  my  sister,  and  1  will  speak  with 
her. 

John.  If  she  were  your  mother.  Sir,  you 
should  not,  though  it  were  but  to  ask  your 
blessing. 

Petr.  Since  you  are  so  positive,  I'll  try. 

John.  You  shall  find  me  a  man  of  my  word, 
Sir.  [Fight. 

Duke.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen,  hold,  let  me 
compose  this  matter.  Why  do  you  maKe  a 
scruple  of  letting  us  see  Constantia  ? 

John,  Why,  Sir,  'twould  turn  a  man's  head 
round  to  hear  these  fellows  talk  so;  there  is 
nut  one  word  true  of  all  that  he  has  said. 

Duke.  Then  you  do  not  know  where  Con 
stantia  is? 

John.  Not  I,  by  Heavens. 

Fred.  O  monstrous  impudence  ?  Upon  my 
life,  Sir,  1  saw  him  shut  her  up  into  that  house, 
and  know  his  temper  so,  that  if  I  had  not  stop- 
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ped  him,  I  dare  swear  by  this  time  he  would 
have  ravished  her. 

John.  Now  that  is  two  lies  ;  for  first,  he  did 
not  see  her ;  and  next,  the  lady  1  let  in  is  not 
to  be  ravished,  she  is  so  willing. 

Duke.  But  look  ye,  Sir,  this  doubt  may  easi 
ly  be  cleared;  let  either  Petruchio  or  I  but 
see  her,  and  if  she  be  not  Constantia,  we  en 
gage  our  honours  (though  we  should  know 
her)  never  to  discover  who  she  is. 

John.  Ay,  but  there's  the  point  now  that  I 
can  never  consent  to. 

Duke.  Why  ? 

John.  Kecause  I  gave  her  my  word  to  the 
contrary. 

Duke.  And  did  you  never  break  your  word 
with  a  woman  ? 

John.  Never  before  1  lay  with  her ;  and  that's 
the  case  now. 

Petr.  Pish,  I  wont  be  kept  off  thus  any 
longer  :  Sir,  either  let  me  enter,  or  I'll  force 
my  way. 

Fred.  No,  pray,  Sir,  let  that  be  my  office  :  I 
will  be  revenged  on  him  for  having  betrayed 
me  to  his  friendship. 

[PET.  and  FRED,  offer  to  fight  u'ith  JOHN. 

Duke.  Nay,  ye  shall  not  offer  him  foul  play 
neither.  Hold,  brother,  pray  a  word  ;  and  with 
you  too,  Sir. 

John.  Pox  on't,  would  they  would  make  an 
end  of  this  business,  that  I  might  be  with  her 
again.  Hark  ye,  gentlemen,  I'll  make  ye  a  fair 
proposition:  leave  off  this  ceremony  among 
yourselves,  and  those  dismal  threats  against 
me ;  filip  up,  cross  or  pile,  who  shall  begin 
first,  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  entertain  you 
all  one  after  another. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  Now  do  my  fingers  itch  to  be  about 
somebody's  ears  for  the  loss  of  my  gold.  Ha ! 
what's  here  to  do,  swords  drawn  ?  I  must  mike 
one,  though  it  cost  me  the  singing  of  ten  John 
Dorio's  more.  Courage,  brave  boy,  I'll  stand 
by  thee  as  long  as  this  tool  here  lasts  :  and  it 
was  once  a  good  one. 

Petr.  Who's  this?  Antonio!  O,  Sir,  you  are 
welcome,  you  shall  be  even  judge  between  us. 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  not  1,  Sir,  I  thank  ye  ;  I'll 
make  work  for  others  to  judge  of,  I'm  resolved 
to  fight. 

Petr.  But  we  wont  fight  with  you. 

Ant.  Then  put  up  your  swords,  or  by  this 
hand  I'll  lay  about  me. 

John.  Well  said,  old  Bilboa,  i'faith. 

[They  put  «/>  their  swords. 

Petr.  Pray  hear  us,  though  :  this  gentleman 
saw  him  lock  up  my  sister  into  that  house,  and 
he  refuses  to  let  us  see  her. 

Ant.  How,  friend,  is  this  true  ? 

John.  Nay,  good  Sir,  let  not  our  friendship 
be  broken  before  it  is  well  made.  Look  ye. 
gentlemen,  to  show  ye  that  you  are  all  mis 
taken,  and  that  my  formal  friend  there  is  an 
ass 

Fred.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

John.  I'll  give  you  my  consent  that  this  gen 
tleman  here  shall  see  her,  if  his  information 
can  satisfy  you. 

Duke.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  knows  her  very  well. 

John.  Then,  Sir,  go  in  here,  if  you  please  :  I 
dare  trust  him  with  her,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do 
her  either  any  good  or  harm. 

Fred.  I  wonder  how  my  gentleman  will  get 
off  from  all  this. 

John.  1  shall  be  even  with'you,  Sir,  another 
time  for  all  your  grinning. 
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Enter  a  SERVANT. 


How  now  !  Where-  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He's  run  out  of  the  back-door.  Sir. 

John.  How  so  ? 

Serv.  Why,  Sir,  he's  run  after  the  gentle 
woman  you  brought  in. 

John.  'Sdeath,  how  durst  you  let  her  out  ? 

Serv.  Why,  Sir,  I  knew  nothing. 

John.  No,  thou  ignorant  rascal,  and  there 
fore  I'll  beat  something  into  thee.  [Beats  him. 

Fred.  What,  you  wont  kill  him  ? 

John.  Nayr  come  not  near  me,  for  if  thou 
dost,  by  Heavens,  I'll  give  thee  as  much  ;  and 
would  do  so  however,  but  that  I  wont  lose 
time  from  looking  after  rny  dear  sweet— a  pox 
confound  you  all. 

[Goes  in,  and  shuts  the  door  after  him. 

Duke.  What,  he  has  shut  the  door. 

Fred.  It's  no  matter  ;  I'll  lead  you  to  a  pri 
vate  back  way,  by  that  corner,  where  we  shall 
meet  him.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
SCENE   I. 

Enter  ANTONIO'S  SERVANT*   CONSTABLE,  and 
OFFICERS. 

Serv.  A  young  woman,  say'st  thou,  and  her 
mother  ? 

Man.  Yes,  just  now  come  to  the  house  ;  not 
an  hour  ago. 

Serv.  It  must  be  they  :  here,  friend,  here's 
money  for  you  ;  be  sure  you  take  'em,  and 
I'll  reward  you  better  when  you  have  done. 

Const.  But,  neighbour,  ho — hup — shall  1 
now — hup — know  these  parties  ?  for  I  would 
— hup— execute  my  ofiice — hup — like— hup — a 
sober  person. 

Man.  That's  hard ;  but  you  may  easily 
know  the  mother,  for  she  is — hup — drunk. 

Const.  Nay — hup — if  she  be  drunk,  let — hup 
— me  alone  to  maul  her  ;  for— hup — I  abhor  a 
drunkard — hup — let  it  be  man,  woman,  or — 
hup— child. 

Man.  Ay,  neighbour,  one  may  see  you  hate 
drinking,  indeed. 

Const.  Why,  neighbour — hup — did  you  ever 
see  me  drunk?  Answer  me  that  question  :  did 
you  ever — hup — see  me  drunk  ? 

Man.  No,  never,  never;  come  away,  here's 
the  house.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  1st  CONSTANTIA. 

Con.  Oh,  whither  shall  I  run  to  hide  myself : 
the  constable  has  seized  the  landlady,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  poor  child  too.  How  to  return 
to  Don  Frederick's  house  I  know  not ;  and  if 
1  knew  1  durst  not,  after  those  things  the 
landlady  has  told  me  of  him.  If  I  get  not 
from  this  drunken  rabble,  I  expose  my  hon 
our  ;  and  if  1  fall  into  my  brother's  hands,  1 
lose  my  life.  You  powers  above,  look  down 
and  help  me  :  1  am  faulty,  I  confess ;  but 
greater  faults  have  often  met  with  lighter  pun 
ishments. 


Then  let  not  heavier  yet  on  me  be  laid ; 
Be  what  I  will,    I'm  still  what  you 


have 


made. 


Enter  DON  JOHN. 


John.  I'm  almost  dead  with  running,  and 
will  be  so  quite,  but  I  will  overtake  her. 


Con.  Hold,  Don  John,  hold. 

John.  Who's  that  ?  ha  !  is  it  you,  my  dear? 

Cow.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  carry  me  from 
hence,  or  I'm  utterly  done. 

John.  Phoo,  pox,  this  is  the  other :  now 
could  I  almost  beat  her,  for  but  making  me 
the  proposition.  Madam,  there  are  some  com 
ing,  that  will  do  it  a  great  deal  better ;  but 
I  am  in  such  haste,  that  I  vow  to  gad,  Ma 
dam 

Con.  Nay,  pray,  Sir,  stay,  you  are  con 
cerned  in  this  as  well  as  I ;  for  your  woman  is 
taken. 

John.  Ha  !  my  woman  ?  [Goes  Lack  to  for.] 
I  vow  to  gad,  Madam,  I  do  so  highly  honour 
your  ladyship,  that  I  would  venture  my  life  a 
thousand  times  to  do  you  service.  But  pray 
where  is  she  ? 

Con.  Why,  Sir,  she  is  taken  by  the  consta 
ble. 

John.  Constable  !  which  way  went  he  ? 

.  [Rashly. 

Con.  r  cannot  tell ;  for  I  ran  out  into  the 
streets  just  as  he  had  seized  your  landlady. 

John.  Plague  o'  my  landlady,  I  meant 
t'other  woman. 

Con.  Other  woman,  Sir!  I  have  seen  no 
other  woman,  never  since  1  left  your  house. 

John.  S 'heart,  what  have  I  been  doing  here 
then  all  this  while  ?  Madam,  your  most  hum 
ble 

Con.  Good  Sir,  be  not  so  cruel  as  to  leave 
me  in  this  distress. 

John.  No,  no,  no,  I'm  only  going  a  little 
way,  and  will  be  back  again  presently. 

Con.  But  pray,  Sir,  hear  me,  I'm  in  that 
danger — • 

John.  No  no,  no ;  I  vow  to  gad,  Madam, 
no  danger  i'  th'  world.  Let  me  alone,  I  war 
rant  you.  [Exit, 

Con.  He's  gone,  and  I  a  lost,  wretched, 
miserable  creature,  for  ever. 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  O,  there  she  is. 

Con.  Who's  this  ?  Antonio !  the  fiercest  ene 
my  I  have.  [Exit. 

Ant,  Are  you  so  nimble-footed,  gentlewo 
man  ?  If  I  don't  overtake  you  for  all  this,  it 
shall  go  hard 

She'll  break  my  wind  with  a  pox  to  her : 

A  plague  confound  all  whoies !  [Exit. 

Enter  MOTHER  to  2d  CONSTANTIA,  and  KINS 
WOMAN. 

Kins.  But,  Madam,  be  not  so  angry ;  per 
haps,  she'll  come  again. 

Moth.  O  kinswoman,  never  speak  of  her 
more ;  for  she's  an  odious  creature  to  leave 
me  thus  i'  th'  lurch.  1  that  have  given  her  all 
her  breeding,  and  instructed  her  with  my  own 
principles  of  education. 

Kins.  1  protest,  Madam,  I  think  she's  a  per 
son  that  knows  as  much  of  all  that  as 

Moth.  Knows,  kinswoman  !  there's  ne'er  a 
woman  in  Italy,  of  thrice  her  years,  knows  so 
much  the  procedures  of  a  true  gallantry,  and 
the  infallible  principles  of  an  honourable 
friendship,  as  she  does. 

Kins.  And  therefore,  Madam,  you  ought  to 
love  her. 

Moth.  No,  fy  upon  her,  nothing  at  all,  as  I 
am  a  Christian.  When  once  a  person  fails  in 
fundamentals,  she's  at  a  period  with  me.  '  Kc- 
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sides,  with  all  her  wit,  Constantia  is  but  a 
fool,  and  calls  all  the  mignarderies  of  a  bonne 
mien,  affectation. 

Kins.  Indeed,  I  must  confess,  she's  given  a 
little  too  much  to  the  careless  way. 

Moth.  Ay,  there  you  have  hit  it,  kinswo 
man  ;  the  careless  way  has  quite  undone  her. 
Will  ye  believe  me,  kinswoman  ?  as  I  am  a 
Christian,  I  never  could  make  her  do  this,  nor 
carry  her  body  thus,  but  just  when  my  eye 
was  upon  her  ;  as  soon  as  ever  my  back  was 
turned,  whip,  her  elbows  were  quite  out  again  ; 
would  not  you  stare  now  at  this. 

Kins.  Bless  me,  sweet  goodness!  But, 
pray,  Madam,  how  came  Constantia  to  fall  put 
with  your  ladyship  ?  Did  she  take  any  thing 
ill  of  you? 

Moth.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  I  can't  resolve 
you,  unless  it  were  that  I  led  the  dance  first ; 
but  for  that  she  must  excuse  me  ;  I  know  she 
dances  well,  but  there  are  others  who  perhaps 
understand  the  right  swim  of  it  as  well  as 
she: 

'Enter  DON  FREDERICK. 

And  though  I  love  Constantia 

Fred.  How's  this  ?  Constantia  ! 

Moth.  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  be 
debarred  the  privilege  of  showing  my  own 
parts  too  sometimes. 

Fred.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  other  wo 
man  is  she  Don  John  and  I  were  directed  to, 
when  we  came  first  to  town,  to  bring  us  ac 
quainted  with  Constantia.  I'll  try  to  get  some 
intelligence  from  her.  Pray,  lady,  have  I 
never  seen  you  before. 

Kins.  Yes,  Sir,  I  think  you  have,  with 
another  stranger,  a  friend  of  yours,  one  day  as 
1  was  coming  out  of  the  church. 

Fred.  I  am  right  then.  And  pray  who  were 
you  talking  of? 

Moth.  Why,  Sir,  of  an  inconsiderate,  incon 
siderable  person,  that  has  at  once  both  forfeited 
the  honour  of  my  concern,  and  the  concern  of 
her  own  honour. 

Fred.  Very  fine  indeed !  and  is  this  all  in 
tended  for  the  beautiful  Constantia? 

Moth.  O  fy  upon  her,  Sir  !  an  odious  crea 
ture,  as  I'm  a  Christian,  no  beauty  at  all. 

Fred.  Why,  does  not  your  ladyship  think 
her  handsome  ? 

Moth.  .Seriously,  Sir,  I  don't  think  she's 
ugly ;  but  as  I'm  a  Christian,  my  position  is, 
that  no  true  beauty  can  be  lodged  in  that 
creature,  who  is  not  in  some  measure  buoyed 
up  with  a  just  sense  of  what  is  incumbent  to 
the  devoir  of  a  person  of  quality. 

Fred.  That  position,  Madam,  is  a  little  se 
vere  :  but  however  she  has  been  incumbent 
formerly,  as  your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  say ; 
now  that  she's  married  and  her  husband  owns 
the  child,  she  is  sufficiently  justified  for  all 
she  has  done. 

Moth.  Sir,  I  must  blushingly  beg  leave  to 
say  you  are  there  in  an  error.  I  know  there  has 
been  passages  of  love  between  'em,  but  with 
a  temperament  so  innocent  and  so  refined,  as 
it  did  impose  a  negative  upon  the  very  possi 
bility  of  her  being  with  child. 

Fred.  Sure,  she  is  not  well  acquainted  with 
her.  Pray,  Madam,  how  long  have  you 
known  Constantia? 

Moth.  Long  enough,  I  think,  Sir,  for  I  had 
the  good  fortune,  or  rather  the  ill  one,  to  help 
her  first  to  the  light  of  the  world. 

Fred.  Now  cannot  I  discover  by  the  fineness 


of  this  dialect,  whether  she  be  the  mother  or 
the  midwife  !    I  had  better  ask  t'other  woman. 

Moth.  No,  Sir,  I  assure  ye,  my  daughter 
Constantia  has  never  had  a  child  :  a  child ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  O  goodness  save  us,  a  child !  . 

Fred.  O,  then  she  is  the  mother,  and  it 
seems  is  not  informed  of  the  matter.  Well, 
Madam,  [  shall  not  dispute  this  with  you  any 
further;  but  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  your 
daughter ;  for  her  friend,  I  assure  ye,  is  in 
great  impatience  to  see  her. 

Moth.  Friend,  Sir !  I  know  none  she  has. 
I'm  sure  she  loaths  the  very  sigl.-L  of  him. 

Fred.  Of  whom.? 

Moth.  Why,  of  Antonio,  Sir,  he  that  you 
were  pleased  to  say  had  got  my  daughter  with 
child,  Sir ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fred.  Mill  worse  and  worse.  'Slife !  can 
not  she  be  content  with  not  letting  me  under 
stand  her ;  but  must  also  resolve  obstinately 
not  to  understand  me,  because  I  speak  plain  !. 
Why,  Madam,  I  cannot  express  myself  your 
way,  therefore  be  not  offended  at  me  for  it. 
I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  Antonio,  nor  never 
named  him  to  you  ?  1  told  you  that  the  duke 
has  owned  Constantia  for  his  wife,  that  her 
brother  and  he  are  friends,  and  are  both  now 
in  search  after  her. 

Moth.  Then  as  I'm  a  Christian,  I  suspect 
we  have  both  been  equally  involved  in  the 
misfortune  of  a  mistake.  Sir,  I  am  in  the 
dernier  confusion  to  avow,  that  though  my 
daughter  Constantia  has  been  liable  to  several 
addresses ;  yet  she  never  has  had  the  honour 
to  be  produced  to  his  grace. 

Fred.  So  then  you  put  her  to  bed  to 

Moth.  Antonio,  Sir,  one  whom  my  ebb  of 
fortune  forced  me  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  in  reference  to  my  daughter's  person  ; 
but  as  I'm  a  Christian,  with  that  candour  in 
the  action,  as  I  was  in  no  kind  denied  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  thing. 

Fred.  So  now  the  thing  is  out.  This  is  a 
damned  bawd,  and  I  as  damned  a  rogue  for 
what  I  did  to  Don  John  ;  for  o'  my  conscience, 
this  is  that  Constantia  the  fellow  told  me  of. 
I'll  make  him  amends,  whate'er  it  cost  me. 
Lady,  you  must  give  me  leave  not  to  part  with 
you,  till  you  meet  with  your  daughter,  for 
some  reasons  I  shall  tell  you  hereafter. 

Moth.  Sir,  I  am  so  highly  your  obligee  for 
the  manner  of  your  inquiries,  and  you  have 
grounded  your  determinations  upon  so  just  a 
basis,  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
myself  a  votary  to  all  your  commands. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  2d  CONSTANTIA. 

2d  Con.  So,  I'm  once  more  freed  from  An 
tonio  :  but  whither  to  go  now,  that's  the 
question  :  nothing  troubles  me,  but  that  he 
was  sent  up  by  that  young  fellow,  for  I  liked 
him  with  my  soul :  would  he  had  liked  me 
so  too. 

Enter  DON  JOHN  and  a  SHOP-KEEPER. 

John.  Which  way  went  she? 

Shop.  Who? 

John.  The  woman, 

Shop.  What  woman  ? 

.  John.  Why,  a  young  woman,  a  handsome 
woman,  the  handsomest  woman  thpu  ever 
saw'st  in  thy  life ;  speak  quickly,  sirrah,  or 
thou  shall  speak  no  more. 
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Shop.  Why,  yonder's  a  woman :  what  a 
devil  ails  this  fellow.  [Exit. 

John.  O  my  dear  soul,  take  pity  on  me,  and 
give  me  comfort ;  for  I'm  e'en  dead  for  want 
of thee. 

2d  Con.  O  you're  a  fine  gentleman  indeed,  to 
shut  me  up  ia  your  house,  and  send  another 
man  to  me. 

John.  Pray,  hear  me. 

2d  Con.  No,  1  will  never  hear  you  more 
after  such  an  injury  :  what  would  ye  have 
•flone,  if  I  had  been  kind  to  ye,  that  could  use 
ine  thus  before  ? 

John.  By  my  troth,  that's  shrewdly  urged. 

2d  Con.  Besides,  you  basely  broke  your 
word. 

John.  But  will  you  hear  nothing  ?  nor  did 
you  hear  nothing  ?  I  had  three  men  upon  me 
at  once,  and  had  I  not  consented  to  let  that  old 
fellow  up,  who  came  to  my  rescue,  they  had  all 
broken  in  wkether  I  would  or  no. 

2d  Con.  Faith  it  may  be  it  was  so,  for  I  re 
member  I  heard  a  noise  ;  but  suppose  it  was 
not  so,  what  then  ?  Why  then  I'll  love  him 
however.  Hark  ye,  Sir,  I  ought  now  to  use 
you  very  scurvily.  But  I  can't  find  in  my 
heart  to  do  it. 

John.  Theu  God's  blessing  on  thy  heart  for 
it. 

2a  Con.  But  a 

John.  What? 
2d  Con.  I  would  fain— 
John.  Ay,  so  would  I :  come,  let  s  go. 
2d  Con.  I  would  fain  know,  whether  you  can 
be  kind  to  me  ? 
John.   That  thou   shalt  presently.     Come 

2d  Con.  And  will  you  always  ? 

John.  Always,  I  can't  say  so  :  but  I  will  as 
often  as  I  can. 

2d  Con.  Phoo  !  I  mean  love  me. 

John.  Well,  I  mean  that  too. 

2d  Con.  Swear  then. 

John.  That  I  will,  upon  my  knees.  What 
shall  I  say  ? 

2d  Con.  Nay,  use  what  words  you  please, 
so  they  be  but  hearty,  and  not  those  that  are 
spoken  by  the  priest,  for  that  charm  seldom 
proves  fortunate. 

John.  I  swear  then,  by  thy  fair  self,  that 
lookest  so  like  a  deity,  and  art  the  only  thing 
I  now  can  think  of,  that  I'll  adore  thee  to  my 
dying  day. 

2d  Con.  And  here  I'll  vow  the  minute  them 
dost  leave  me,  I'll  leave  the  world ;  that  is, 
kill  myself. 

John.  O  my  dear,  heavenly  creature  ! — 
[Kisses  /ier.]  That  kiss  now  has  almost  put 
roe  into  a  swoon.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let's 
quickly  out  of  the  streets  for  fear  of  another 
;5cuffle.  I  durst  encounter  a  Whole  army  for 
thy  sake,  but  yet,  methinks,  I  had  better  try 
my  courage  another  way ;  what  think'st 
thou  ? 

2d  Con.  Well,  well  ;  why  don't  you  then. 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  1st  CONSTANT!  A,  and 
just  then  ANTONIO  seizes  upon  her. 

John.  Who's  this  my  old  new  friend  has  got 
there  ? 

Ant.  O  !  have  I  caught  you,  gentlewoman, 
at  last?  Come,  give  me  my  gold. 

1st  Con.  I  hope  he  takes  me  for  another."  I 
wont  answer  ;  for  I  had  rather  he  should  take 
ine  for  any  one  than  who  I  am. 


John.  Pray,  Sir,  who  is  that  you  have  there 
by  the  hand  ? 

Ant.  A  person  of  honour,  Sir,  that  has  broke 
open  my  trunks,  and  run  away  with  all  my 
gold  ;  yet  I'll  hold  ten  pounds  I'll  have  it 
whipped  out  of  her  again. 

2d  Con.  Done,  I'll  hold  you  ten  pounds  of 
that,  now. 

Ant.  Ha!  by  my  troth  you  have  reason; 
and,  lady,  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  I'll  have 
it  whipped  out  of  you,  then,  gossip. 

John.  Hold,  Sir,  you  must  not  meddle  with 
my  goods. 

Ant.  Your  goods  !  how  came  she  to  be 
yours  ?  I'm  sure  I  bought  her  of  her  mother 
for  five  hundred  good  pieces  of  gold,  and  she 
was  a-bed  with  me  all  night  too.  Deny  that, 
if  you  dare. 

2d  Con.  Well,  and  what  did  you  do  when  I 
was  a-bed  with  you  all  night  ?  Confess  that, 
if  you  dare. 

Ant.  Umph !  say  you  so  ? 

1st  Con.  I'll  try  if  this  lady  will  help  me,  for 
I  know  not  whither  else  to  go. 

Ant.  I  shall  be  ashamed  1  see  utterly,  except 
I  make  her  hold  her  peace.  Pray,  Sir,  by  your 
leave,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  speech  of 
one  word  with  your  goods  here,  as  you  call 
her :  'tis  but  a  small  request. 

John.  Ay,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  How, 
Constantia  !  Madam,  now  you  have  seen  that 
lady,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  haste  you 
met  me  in  a  little  while  ago  ;  if  I  committed  a 
fault  you  must  thank  her  for  it. 

1st  Con.  Sir,  if  you  will  for  her  sake  be  per 
suaded  to  protect  me  from  the  violence  of  my 
brother,  1  shall  have  reason  to  thank  you 
both. 

John.  Nay,  Madam,  now  that  I  am  in  my 
wits  again,  and  my  heart's  at  ease,  it  shall  go 
very  hard,  but  I  will  see  yours  so  too.  I  was 
before  distracted,  and  'tis  not  strange  the  love 
of  her  should  hinder  me  from  remembering 
what  was  due  to  you,  since  it  made  me  forget 
myself. 

1st  Con.  Sir,  I  do  know  too  well  the  power 
of  love,  by  my  own  experience,  not  to  pardon 
all  the  effects  of  it  in  another. 

Ant.  Well  then,  I  promise  you,  if  you  will 
but  help  me  to  my  gold  again  ( I  mean  that 
which  you  and  your  mother  stole  out  of  my 
trunk),  that  I'll  never  trouble  you  more. 

2d  Con.  A  match ;  and  'tis  the  best  that  you 
and  I  could  ever  make. 

John.  Pray,  Madam,  fear  nothing;  by  my 
love  I'll  stand  by  you,  and  see  that  your  brother 
shall  do  you  no  harm. 

2d  Con.  Hark  ye,  Sir,  a  word  ;  how  dare 
you  talk  of  love,  or  standing  by  any  lady  but 
me,  Sir  ? 

John.  By  my  troth  that  was  a  fault ;  but  I 
did  not  mean  in  your  way,  I  meant  it  only 
civilly. 

2d  Con.  Ay,  but  if  you  are  so  very  civil  a 
gentleman,  we  shall  not  be  long  friends.  I 
scorn  to  share  your  love  with  any  one  whatso 
ever  :  and  for  my  part  I'm  resolved  either  to 
have  all  or  nothing. 

John.  Well,  my  dear  little  rogue,  thou  shalt 
have  it  all  presently,  as  soon  as  we  can  but  get 
rid  of  this  company. 

2d  Con.  Phoo;  ye  are  always  abusing  me. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  MOTHER. 
Fred.  Come,  now,  Madam*  let  not  us  speak 
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one  word  more,  but  go  quietly  aoout  our  busi 
ness,  not  but  that  I  think  it  the  greatest  pleas 
ure  in  the  world  to  hear  you  talk,  but 

Moth.  Do  you  indeed,  Sir  ?  1  swear  then 
good  wits  jump,  Sir  ;  for  I  have  thought  so 
myself  a  very  great  while. 

Fred.  You've  all  the  reason  imaginable.  O, 
Don  John,  1  ask  thj  pardon,  but  I  hope  1  shall 
make  thee  amends,  for  I  have  found  out  the 
mother,  and  she  has  promised  me  to  help  thee 
to  thy  mistress  again. 

John.  Sir,  you  may  save  your  labour,  the 
business  is  done,  and  1  am  fully  satisfied. 

Fred.  And  dost  thou  know  who  she  is  ? 

John.  No,  faith,  I  never  asked  her  name. 

Fred.  Why,  then,  I'll  make  thee  yet  more  sat 
isfied  ;  this  lady  here  is  that  very  Constantia — 

John.  Ha !  thou  hast  not  a  mind  to  be  knock 
ed  o'er  the  pate  too,  hast  thou? 

Fred.  No,  Sir,  nor  dare  you  do  it  neither : 
but  for  certain  this  is  that  very  self-same  Con 
stantia  that  thou  and  I  so  long  looked  after. 

John.  I  thought  she  was  something  more 
than  ordinary  ;  but  shall  I  tell  thee  now  a 
stranger  thing  than  all  this  ? 

Fred.  What's  that  ? 

J<>hn.  Why,  I  will  never  more  touch  any 
other  woman  for  her  sake. 

Fred.  Well,  I  submit;  that  indeed  is  stran 
ger. 

2d  Con.  Come,  mother,  deliver  your  purse  ; 
I  have  delivered  myself  up  to  this  young  fel 
low,  and  the  bargain's  made  with  that  old  fel 
low,  so  he  may  have  his  gold  again,  that  all 
shall  be  well.  „ 

Moth.  As  I'm  a  Christian,  Sir,  I  took  it  away 
only  to  have  the  honour  of  restoring  it  again  ; 
for  my  hard  fate  having  not  bestowed  upon 
me  a  fund  which  might  capacitate  me  to  make 
you  presents  of  my  own,  1  had  no  way  left  for 
the  exercise  of  my  generosity  but  by  putting 
my  self  into  a  condition  of  giving  back  what 
was  yours. 

Ant.  A  very  generous  design  indeed !  So 
now  I'll  e'en  turn  a  sober  person,  and  leave 
ofi  this  wenching,  and  this  fighting,  for  I  be 
gin  to  find  it  does  not  agree  with  me. 

Fred.  Madam,  I'm  heartily  glad  to  meet  your 
ladyship  here:  we  have  been  in  very  great 
disorder  since  we  saw  you.  What's  here,  our 
landlady  and  the  child  again  ! 

Enter  DCKE,  PETRUCHIO,  and  LANDLADY  with 
the  Child. 

-  Pei*r'  Xes'  we  met  her  S°inS  to  be  whipped, 
in  a  drunken  constable's  hands  that  took  her 
for  another. 

John.  Why  then,  pray  let  her  e'en  be  taken 
and  wb>pped  for  herself,  for  on  my  word  she 
deserves  it. 

Land.  Yes,  I'm  sure  of  your  good  word  at 
any  time. 

1st  Con.  Hark  ye,  dear  landlady. 

Land.  O,  sweet  goddess  !  is  it  yon  ?  I  have 
been  in  such  a  peck  of  troubles  since  I  saw 
you  ;  they  took  me,  and  they  tumbled  me,  and 
they  hauled  me,  and  they  pulled  me,  and  they 
called  me  painted  Jezebel,  and  the  poor  little 
babe  here  did  so  take  on.  Come  hither,  my 
lord,  come  hither;  there  is  Constantia. 

1st  Cow.  For  Heaven's  sake  peace ;  yonder  is 


my  brother,  and  if  he  discovers  me,  I'm  cer 
tainly  ruined. 

Duke.  No,  Madam,  there  is  no  danger. 

1st  Con.  Were  there  a  thousand  dangers  in 
those  arms,  I  would  run  thus  to  meet  them. 

Duke.  O,  my  dear,  it  were  not  safe  that  any 
should  be  here  present:  for  now  my  heart  is 
so  o'erpressed  with  joy,  that  I  should  scarce 
be  able  to  defend  thee. 

Petr.  Sister,  I'm  so  ashamed  of  all  the  faults 
which  my  mistake  has  made  me  guilty  of,  that 
I  know  not  how  to  ask  your  pardon  tor  then). 

1st  Con.  No,  brother,  the  fault  was  mine,  in 
mistaking  you  so  much,  as  not  to  impart  the 
whole  truth  to  you  at  first ;  but  having  begun 
my  love  without  your  consent,  I  never  durst 
acquaint  you  with  the  progress  of  it. 

Duke.  Come,  let  the  consummation  of  our 
present  joys  blot  out  the  memory  of  all  these 
past  mistakes. 

John.  And  when  shall  we  consummate  our 
joys  ? 

2d  Con.  Never : 

We'll  find  out  ways  shall  make  them  last  for 
ever. 

John.  Now  see  the   odds,   'twixt    married 

folks  and  friends : 

Our  love  begins  just  where  their  passion  ends. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

PERHAPS  you,  gentlemen,  expect  to-day, 
The  author  of  this  fag  end  ot  a  play, 
According  to  the  modern  way  of  wit, 
Should  strive  to  be  before-hand  with  the  Pit  ; 
Begin  to  rail  at  you,  and  subtly  too, 
Prevent  th'  affront,  by  giving  the  first  blow. 
He  wants  not  precedents,  which  often  sway, 
In  matters  far  more  weighty  than  a  play  : 
But  he,  no  grave  admirer  of  a  rule, 
Wont  by  example  learn  to  play  the  fool. 
The  end  of  plays  should  be  to  entertain, 
And  not  to  keep  the  auditors  in  pain. 
Giving  our  price,  and  for  what  trash  we  please, 
He  thinks  the  play  being  done,  you  should 

have  ease. 

No  wit,  no  sense,  no  freedom,  and  a  box, 
Is  much  like  paying  money  for  the  stocks. 
Besides,  the  author  dreads  the  strut  and  mien 
Of  new-praised  poets  ;  having  often  seen 
Some  of  his  fellows,  who  have  writ  before, 
When  Nel  has  danced  her  jig,  steal  to  the 

door, 

Hear  the  pit  clap,  and  with  conceit  of  that, 
Swell,  and  believe  themselves  the  Lord  knows 

what. 

Most  writers,  now-a-days,  are  grown  so  vain, 
That  once  approved,  they  write,  and  write 

again. 

Till  they  have  wri*  away  the  fame  they  got. 
Our  friend  this  way  of  writing  fancies  not, 
And  hopes  you  will  not  tempt  him  with  your 

praise, 
To  rank  himself  with  some  that  write  new 

plays : 

For  he  knows  ways  enough  to  be  undone, 
Without  the  help  of  poetry  for  one. 
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SCENE. — London. 


PROLOGUE. 

vs  when  some  ancient  hospitable  seat, 

\Vhere  plenty  oft  has  given  the  jovial  treat, 

Where  in  full  bowls  each  welcome  guest  has 
drown'd 

All  sorrowing  thought,  while  mirth  and  joy 
•went  round  : 

[s  by  some  wanton  worthless  heir  destroyed, 

[ts  once  full  rooms  grown  a  deserted  void  ; 

With  sighs,  each  neighbour  views  the  mourn 
ful  place ; 

With  sighs,  each  recollects  what  once  it  was. 
So  does  our  wretched  theatre  appear ; 

For  mirth  and  joy  once  kept  their  revels  here. 

Here,  the  Beau-monde  in  crowds  repair'd  each 
day, 

And  went  well  pleased  and  entertain'd  away. 

While  Oldfield  here  hath  charm'd  the  list'ning 
age, 

And  Wilk's  adorn'd,  and  Booth  hath  fill'd  (he 
stage; 


Soft  eunuchs  warbled  in  successless  strain, 
And   tumblers  show'd   their   little   tricks    in 

vain. 

Those  boxes  still  the  brighter  circles  were, 
Triumphant    toasts      received   their    homage 

there. 

But  now,  alas  !  how  alter'd  is  our  case  ! 
I  view  with  tears  this  poor  deserted  place, 
None  to  our  boxes  now  in  pity  stray, 
But  poets  free  o'  th'  house,  and  beauxs  uho 

never  pay. 

No  longer  now,  we  see  our  crowded  door, 
Send  the  late  comer  back  again  at  four. 
At  seven  now  into  our  empty  pit 
Drops  from  his  counter    some    old    prudent 

cit, 
Contented  with  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit. 

Our  author  of  a  generous  soul  possess'^, 

Hath  kindly  aim'd  to  succour  the  distress'd, 
To-night  what  he  shall  offer  in  our  cause 
Already    hath   been   bless'd  with    your  ap 
plause. 
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Yet  this,  his  muse  maturer  hath  revised, 
And  added  more  to  that,  which  once  so  much 

you  prized. 

We  sue,  not  mean  to  make  a  partial  friend, 
But  without  prejudice  at  Jeast  attend. 
If  we  are  dull,  e'en  censure,  but  we  trust, 
Satire  can  ne'er  displease  you  wnen  'tis  just. 
Nor  can  we  fear  a  brave,  a  generous  town, 
Will  join  to  crush  us,    when   we're    almost 

down. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L—Covent  Garden. 
Enter  MRS.  HIGHMAN  and  LETTICE. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh !  Mrs.  Lettice ;  is  it  you  ?  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  see  you ;  you  are  the  very 
person  I  would  meet. 

Let.  I  am  much  at  your  service,  Madam. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh !  Madam ;  I  know  very  well 
that;  and  at  every  one's  service,  1  dare 
swear,  that  will  pay  you  for  it :  but  all  the 
service,  Madam,  that  I  have  for  you,  is  to 
carry  a  message  to  your  master— I  desire, 
Madam,  that  you  would  tell  him  from  me, 
that  he  is  a  very  great  villain,  and  that  I  en 
treat  him  never  more  to  come  near  my  doors, 
for,  if  I  find  him  within  'em,  I  will  turn  my 
niece  out  of  them. 

Let.  Truly,  Madam,  you  must  send  this  by 
another  messenger;  but,  pray,  what  has  my 
master  done,  to  deserve  it  should  be  sent  at 
all? 

Mrs.  H.  He  has  done  nothing  yet,  I  believe ; 
I  thank  Heaven,  and  my  own  prudence ;  but 
I  know  what  he  would  do. 

Let.  He  would  do  nothing  but  what  becomes 
a  gentleman,  I  am  confident. 

Mr*.  H.  Oh!  I  dare  swear,  Madam,  de 
bauching  a  young  lady,  is  acting  like  a  very 
fine  gentleman  ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  niece  out 
of  the  hands  of  such  fine  gentlemen. 

Let.  You  wrong  my  master,  Madam,  cru 
elly  ;  I  know  his  designs  on  your  niece  are 
honourable. 

Mrs.  H.  You  know ! 

Let.  Yes,  Madam,  no  one  knows  my  mas 
ter's  heart  better  than  I  do  :  I  am  sure,  were 
his  designs  otherwise,  1  would  not  be  acces 
sary  to  them ;  I  love  your  niece  too  much,  Ma 
dam,  to  carry  on  an  amour  in  which  she  should 
be  a  loser :  but  as  I  know  that  my  master  is 
heartily  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  is  heart 
ily  in  love  with  my  master ;  and  as  I  am  cer 
tain  they  will  be  a  very  happy  couple,  I  will 
not  leave  one  stone  unturned,  to  briug  them 
together. 

Mrs.  H.  Rare  impudence !  hussy,  I  have 
another  match  for  her,  she  shall  marry  Mr. 
Oldcastle. 

Let.  O  then !  I  finr*  it  is  you  that  have  a 
dishonourable  design  on  your  niece. 

Mrs.  H.  How,  sauciness ! 

Let.  Yes,  Madam,  marrying  a  young  lady, 
who  is  in  love  with  a  young  fellow,  to  an  old 
one  whom  she  hates,  is  the  surest  way  to  bring 
about  I  know  what,  that  can  possibly  be  taken. 

When  a  virgin  in  love  with  a  brisk  jolly  lad, 
You  match  to  a  spark  more  fit  for  her  dad, 
'Tis  as  pure,  and  as  sure,  and  secure  as  a  gun, 
The  young  lover's  business  is  happily  done : 


Though  it  seems  to  her  arms  he   takes  tho 

wrong  rout, 

Yet  my  life  for  a  farthing, 
Pursuing 
His  wooing, 

The  young  fellow  finds,  though  he  goes  round 
about, 

It's  only  to  come 

The  nearest  way  home. 

Mrs.  H.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  would 
advise  you,  Madam,  and  your  master  both,  to 
keep  from  my  house,  or  I  shall  take  measures 
you  wont  like.  [Exit. 

Let.  I  defy  you  !  we  have  the  strongest  par 
ty  ;  and  I  warrant  we'll  get  the  better  of  you. 
But  here  comes  the  young  lady  herself. 

Enter  CHARLOTTK. 

Char.  So,  Mrs.  Lettice  ! 

Let.  'Tis  pity  you  had  not  come  a  little 
sooner,  Madam ;  your  good  aunt  is  but  just 
gone,  and  has  left  positive  orders  that  you 
should  make  more  frequent  visits  at  our  house. 

Char.  Indeed ! 

Let.  Yes,  Madam ;  for  she  has  forbid  my 
master  ever  visiting  at  yours,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  live  without  see 
ing  him. 

Char.  I  assure  vou  !  do  you  think  me  so  fond 
then? 

Let.  Do  I!  I  know  you  are;  you  love  no 
thing  else,  think  of  nothing  else  all  day  ;  and, 
if  you  will  confess  the  truth,  I  dare  lay  a  wa 
ger  that  you  dream  of  nothing  else  all  night. 

Char.  Then  to  show  you,  Madam,  how  well 
you  know  me— the  devil  take  me — if  you  are 
not  right. 

Let.  Ah !  Madam,  to  a  woman  practised  in 
love,  like  me,  there  is  no  occasion  for  confes 
sion  ;  for  my  part,  I  don't  want  words  to  as 
sure  me  of  what  the  eyes  tell  me.  O  !  if  the 
lovers  would  but  consult  the  eyes  of  their  mis 
tresses,  we  should  not  have  such  sighing,  lan 
guishing,  and  despairing,  as  we  have. 

What  need  he  trust  your  words  precise, 

Your  soft  desires  denying; 
When,  Oh !  he  reads  within  your  eyes 
Your  tender  heart  complying. 

Your  tongue  may  cheat, 

And  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover  ; 

But  Oh  !  your  eyes 

Know  no  disguise, 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 

Enter  VALENTINE.. 

Vol.  My  dearest  Charlotte  !  this  is  meeting 
my  wishes  indeed  !  for  I  was  coming  to  wait 
on  you. 

Let.  It's  very  lucky  that  you  do  meet  her 
here,  for  her  house  is  forbidden  ground,  you 
have  seen  your  last  of  that,  Mrs.  Highman 
swears. 

Val.  Ha !  not  go  where  my  Charlotte  is  ? 
what  danger  could  deter  me?  what  diiliculty 
prevent  me  ?  not  cannons,  nor  plagues,  nor 
all  the  most  frightful  forms  of  death,  should 
keep  me  from  her  arms. 

Char.  Nay,  by  what  I  can  find,  you  are  not 
to  put  your  valour  to  any  proof,  the  danger  is 
to  be  mine,  I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  if 
ever  you  are  seen  in  them  again. 

Val.  The  apprehensions  of  your  danger 
would,  indeed  put  it  to  the  sefferest  proof: 


SCEtfE  /.] 
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but  why  will  my  dearest  Charlotte  continue  in 
the  house  of  one  who  threatens  to  turn  her  out 
of  it  ?  why  will  she  not  know  another  home, 
one,  where  she  vfould  find  a  protector  from 
every  kind  of  danger ?i 

Char.  How  can  you  pretend  to  love  me,  Va 
lentine,  and  ask  me  that  in  our  present  desper 
ate  circumstances? 

Let.  Nay,  nay,  don't  accuse  him  wrongfully: 
[  wont  indeed  insist,  that  he  gives  you  any 
rreat  instance  of  his  prudence  by  it ;  but  I'll 
iswear,  it  is  a  very  strong  one  of  his  love,  and 
such  an  instance,  as  when  a  man  has  once 
shown,  no  woman  of  any  honesty,  or  honour, 
or  gratitude,  can  refuse  him  any  longer.  For 
my  part,  if  I  had  ever  found  a  lover  who  had 
not  wicked,  mercenary  views  upon  my  fortune, 
1  should  have  married  him,  whatever  he  had 
been. 

Char.  Thy  fortune ! 

Let.  My  fortune !  yes,  Madam,  my  for 
tune  ;  I  was  worth  fifty-six  pounds  before  I 
put  into  the  lottery ;  what  it  will  be  now,  I 
can't  tell ;  but  you  know,  somebody  must  get 
the  great  lot,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Vol.  Oh,  Charlotte !  would  you  had  the 
same  sentiments  with  me  !  for,  by  Heavens  !  I 
apprehend  no  danger  but  that  of  losing  you  ; 
and,  believe  me,  love  will  sufficiently  reward 
us  for  all  the  hazards  we  run  on  his  account. 

Let  bold  ambition  lie 

Within  the  warrior's  mind  ; 
False  honours  let  him  buy. 

With  slaughter  of  mankind  : 
To  crowns  a  doubtful  right, 

Lay  thousands  in  their  grave  : 
While  wretched  armies  fight 

Which  master  shall  enslave. 

Love  took  my  heart  with  storm, 

Let  him  there  rule  alone, 
In  Charlotte's  charming  form, 

Still  sitting  on  his  throne  : 
How  will  my  soul  rejoice, 

At  his  commands  to  fly, 
If  spoken  in  that  voice, 

Or  look'd  from  that  dear  eye  ! 

To  universal  sway 

Love's  title  is  the  best ; 
Well,  shall  we  him  obey, 

Who  makes  his  subjects  bless'd  ? 
If  Heaven  for  human  good 

Did  empire  first  design, 
Love  must  be  understood 

To  rule  by  right  divine. 

Let.  Hist,  hist !  get  you  both  about  your 
business ;  Mr.  Oldcastle  is  just  turned  the 
corner,  and  if  he  should  see  you  together,  you 
are  undone.  [Exeunt  VALENTINE  and  CHAR 
LOTTE.]  Now  will  1  banter  this  old  coxcomb 
severely  ;  for  1  think  it  is  a  most  impertinent 
thing  in  these  old  fumble.rs,  to  interpose  in 
young  people's  sport. 


Enter  OLDCASTLE. 

Old.  Hem,  hem !  I  profess  it  is  a  very  se 
vere  easterly  wind,  and  if  it  was  not  to  see  a 
mistress,  I  believe  I  should  scarce  have  stirred 
abroad  all  day. 

Let.  Mr.  Oldcastle,  your  very  humble  ser 
vant. 


Old.  Your  humble  servant,  Madam  :  I  ask 
your  pardon,  but  I  profess  1  have  not  the  hon 
our  of  knowing  you. 

Let.  Men  of  your  figure,  Sir,  are  known 
by  more  than  they  are  themselves  able  to  re 
member  :  I  am  a  poor  handmaid  of  a  young 
lady  of  your  acquaintance,  Miss  Charlotte 
Highman. 

Old.  Oh !  your  very  humble  servant,  Ma 
dam.  I  hope  your  lady  is  well ! 

Let.  Hum  !  so,  so :  she  sent  me,  Sir,  of  a 
small  message  to  you. 

Old.  1  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Let.  To  desire  a  particular  favour  of  you. 

Old.  She  honours  me  with  her  commands. 

Let.  She  begs,  if  you  have  the  least  affec 
tion  for  her,  that  she  may  never  see  you  here 
again. 

Old.  What,  what ! 

Let.  She  is  a  very  well-bred,  civil,  good- 
natured  lady,  and  does  not  care  to  send  a  rude 
message  ;  therefore  only  bids  me  tell  you,  she 
hates  you,  scorns  you,  detests  you  more  than 
any  creature  upon  the  earth  ;  that  if  you  are 
resolved  to  marry,  she  would  recommend  to 
you  a  certain  excellent  dry  nurse,  who  might 
possibly  be  brought  by  your  money  to  do  any 
thing,  but  go  to  bed  with  you  ;  and  lastly,  she 
bids  me  tell  you,  in  this  cold  weather,  never 
to  go  to  bed  without  a  good,  warm  posset,  and 
never  to  lie  without,  at  least,  a  pair  of  flannel 
shirts. 

Old.  Hold  your  impertinent,  saucy  tongue  ! 

Let.  Nay,  Sir,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  I 
only  deliver  my  message  ;  and  that  too,  in  as 
civil  and  concise  a  manner  as  possible. 

Old.  Your  mistress  is  a  pert  young  hussy, 
and  I  shall  tell  her  mother  of  her. 

Let.  That  will  never  do;  you  had  better 
trust  to  her  good  nature ;  'tis  I  am  your 
friend,  and  if  we  can  get  over  three  little  ob 
stacles,  I  don't  despair  of  marrying  you  to  her, 

yet. 

Old.  What  are  those  obstacles  ? 

Let.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  the  first  place,  your 
great  age,  you  are  at  least  some  sixty-six. 

Old.  It's  a  lie  ;  I  want  several — months  of 
it. 

Let.  If  you  did  not,  I  think  we  may  get  over 
this :  one  half  of  your  fortune  makes  a  very 
sufficient  amends  for  your  age. 

Old.  We  sha'n't  fall  out  about  that. 

Let.  Well,  Sir;  then  there  is,  in  the  second 
place,  your  terrible,  ungenteel  air :  this  is  a 
grand  obstacle  with  her  who  is  dotingly  fond 
of  every  thing  that  is  fine  and  foppish:  and 
yet  I  think  we  may  get  over  this  too,  by  the 
other  half  of  your  fortune — and  now  there  re 
mains  but  one,  which,  if  you  can  find  any 
thing  to  set  aside,  I  believe  I  may  promise 
you,  you  shall  have  her  ;  and  that  is,  Sir,  that 
horrible  face  of  yours,  which  it  is  impos 
sible  for  any  one  to  see  without  being  fright 
ened. 

Old.  Ye  impudent  baggage  !  I'll  tell  your 
mistress,  I'll  have  you  turned  off. 

Let.  That  will  be  well  repaying  me  indeed, 
for  all  the  services  1  have  done  you. 

Old.  Services  ! 

Let.  Services  !  yes,  Sir,  services,  and  to  let 
you  see  I  think  you  fit  for  a  husband,  I'll  have 
you  myself!  who  can  be  more  proper  for  a 
husband,  than  a  man  of  your  age  and  taste  ? 
for  1  think  you  could  not  have  the  conscience 
to  Jive  above  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  at 
most :  and  I  think  a  good  plentiful  jointure 
would  make  amends  for  one's  enduring  you  as 
7S 
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long  as  that ;  provided  we  live  in  separate 
parts  of  the  house,  and  one  had  a  good  hand 
some  groom  of  the  chambers  to  attend  one. 

When  a  lover  like  you, 

Does  a  woman  pursue, 
She  must  have  little  wit  in  her  brain,  Sir  j 

If  for  better  and  worse, 

She  takes  not  the  purse, 

Alas,  with  her  sighing  poor  swain,  Sir  ; 

Though  hugg'd  to  her  wishes, 

Amidst  empty  dishes, 
Much  hunger  her  stomach  may  prove,  Sir  ; 

But  a  pocket  of  gold, 

As  full  as  'twill  hold, 

Will  still  find  her  food  for  her  love,  Sir. 
Old.  You  are  an  impertinent  impudent  bag 
gage  !  and  I  have  a  mind  to 1  am  out  of 

breath  with  passion  ;  and  I  shall  not  recover 
it  this  half  hour.  [Exit. 

Enter  RAKEIT. 

Let.  A  very  pretty  lover  for  a  young  lady  in 
deed. 

Rak.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Lettice :  what  have 
you  and  the  great  squire  Oldcastle  been  enter 
taining  one  another  with  ? 

Let.  With  his  passion  for  your  young  mis 
tress,  or  rather  her  passion  for  him.  1  have 
been  bantering  him  'till  he  is  in  such  a  rage 
that  I  actually  doubt  whether  he  will  not  beat 
her  or  no. 

Rak.  Will  you  never  leave  off  your  frolicks  ; 
since  we  must  pay  for  them.  You  have  put 
him  out  of  humour;  now  he  will  go  and  put 
my  lady  out  of  humour  ;  and  then  we  >may  be 
all  beaten  for  aught  I  know. 

Let.  Well,  sirrah !  and  do  you  think  1  had 
not  rather  twenty  such  as  you  should  be  beaten 
to  death,  than  my  master  should  be  robbed  of 
his  mistress  ? 

Rak.  Your  humble  servant,  Madam,  you  need 
not  take  any  great  pains  to  convince  me  of 
your  fondness  for  your  master.  I  believe  he 
has  more  mistresses  than  what  are  in  our 
house ;  but  hang  it,  I  am  too  polite  to  be  jeal 
ous,  and  if  he  has  done  me  the  favour  with 
you,  why,  perhaps  I  may  return  it  one  day 
with  somebody  else.  I  am  not  the  first  gentle 
man  of  the  party-coloured  regiment  who  has 
been  even  with  his  master. 

Let.  Not  with  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Valen 
tine.  Indeed,  with  your  little  pert  skipping 
beaux,  I  don't  know  what  may  happen.  Such 
masters  and  their  men  are  often  both  in  dress 
and  behaviour  so  very  like  one  another,  that  a 
woman  may  be  innocently  false,  and  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other.  Nay,  I  don't  know 
whether  such  a  change  as  you  mention  may 
not  be  sometimes  for  the  better. 

See  John  and  his   master  as  together  thev 

pass, 

Or  see  them  admiring  themselves  in  the  glass  . 
Jbach  cocks  fierce  his  hat,  each  struts  and 

looks  big, 
Both  have  lace  on  their  coat,  and  a  bag  to 

their  wig. 
lloth  swear,  and  both  rattle,  both  game,  and 

both  drink,  [think. 

When  neither  can  write,  or  can  read,  or  e'er 
Say  then  where  the  difference  lies  if  you  can 
Faith !  widows  you'd  give  it  on  the  side  of  the 

man. 

Rak.  But,  my  dear  Lettice,  I  do  not  approve 
this  match  in  our  families. 
Let.  Why  so? 


[ACT  I. 


Rak.  You  know  how  desperate  his  circum 
stances  are,  and  she  has  no  fortune. 

Let.  She  hath  indeed  no  fortune  of  her  own  ; 
but  her  aunt  Highman  is  very  rich. 

Rak.  She  will  be  little  the  better  for't. 

Let.  Then  there's  the  chance  of  both  her 
brothers'  death  ;  besides  an  uncle  in  Yorkshire, 
who  hath  but  five  children  only,  one  of  which 
hath  never  had  the  small-pox  :  nay,  there  are 
not  above  sixteen  or  seventeen  between  her 
and  an  Irish  barony. 

Rak.  Ay,  this  lady  would  make  a  fine  for 
tune,  after  two  or  three  good  plagues.  In  short, 
1  find  there  is  but  little  hopes  on  our  side,  and 
if  there  be  no  more  on  yours — 


Let.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  hopes  enough  on  ours. 
There  is  hopes  of  my  young  master's  growing 
better,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  possibility  of 


master's  growing 
no  possibility  of 

his  growing  worse.  Hopes  of  my  old  master's 
staying  abroad.  Hopes  of  his  being  drowned  if 
he  attempts  coming  home.  Hopes  of  the  stars 
falling. — 

Rak.  Dear  Mrs.  Lettice,  do  not  jest  with 
such  serious  things,  as  hunger  and  thirst.  Do 
you  seriously  think  that  all  your  master's  en 
tertainments  are  at  an  end  ? 

Let.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  is  this  day  to  give 
a  grand  entertainment  to  your  misuess,  and 
about  a  dozen  more  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Rak.  My  chops  begin  to  water.  I  find  your 
master  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  it  is  possi 
ble  may  hold  out  tw.o  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Let.  You  are  mistaken,  Sir,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  his  giving  any  more  entertainments ; 
for  there  is  a  certain  gentleman,  called  an  up 
holsterer,  who,  the  moment  that  the  company 
is  gone,  is  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  house, 
and  carry  every  thing  out  on't. 

Rak.  A  very  good  way,  faith,  of  furnishing 
a  house  to  receive  a  wife  in  ;  your  master  has 
set  me  a  very  good  pattern  against  you  and  I 
marry,  Mrs.  Lettice. 

Let.  Sauce-box  !  do  think  I'll  have  you  ? 

Rak.  Unless  I  can  provide  better  for  myself. 

Let.  Well,  that  I  am  fond  of  thee  I  am  cer 
tain,  and  what  I  am  fond  of  I  can't  imagine  ; 
unless  it  be  thy  invincible  impudence. 

Rak.  Why,  faith,  I  think  1  have  the  impu 
dence  of  a  gentleman,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  to  succeed  with  the  ladies. 

Rnk.  When  modesty  sues  for  a  favour, 
What  answers  the  politic  lass? 

Let.  That  she  mightily  likes  his  behaviour, 
And  thinks  in  her  heart  he's  an  ass  ; 
And  thinks,  &c. 

Rak.  But  when  bolder  impudence  rushes, 
And  manfully  seizes  her  charms? 

Let.  Lard !  you're  rude,  Sir,  she  cries,  then 

she  blushes,  farms. 

And  folds  the   brisk  youth  in  her 

And  folds,  &c.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  VALENTINE  and  TRICK. 

Vol.  You  say  I  owe  you  five  hundred 
pounds,  principal  and  interest  ? 

Trick.  Yes,  Sir,  you  will  please  to  cast  it  up 
yourself,  and  I  believe  our  accounts  will  cor 
respond. 

Vol.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  Sir ;  and  if 
you  please  to  let  me  have  five  hundred  more,  I 
shall  owe  you  one  thousand. 

Trick.  Sir,  the  money  was  none  of  my  own. 
I  had  it  from  another ;  and  it  must  be  paid, 
Sir,  he  hath  called  it  in. 

Vol.  He  may  call  as  long  as  he  pleases  ;  but 
till  I  call  it  in,  it  will  signify  not  much,  Sir.  1 
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have  thought  of  an  expedient,  if  the  money 
you  lent  me  was  another's,  and  he  be  impatient 
tor  it  ;  you  may  pay  him  off:  lay  me  down  the 
other  live  hundred,  and  take  the  whole  debt 
upon  yourself. 

Trick.  I  am  quite  out  of  cash,  Sir,  or  you 
know  you  might  command  me  ;  and  therefore 
1  hope  you  will  not  put  off  the  payment  any 
longer. 

Vol.  I  am  extremely  busy  to-day,  and  beg 
you  would  call  another  time. 

Trick.  I  have  called  so  often  that  I  am  quite 
weary  of  calling  ;  and  if  I  am  not  paid  within 
these  three  days,  I  shall  send  a  lawyer  for  my 
money  -  and  so,  your  servant.  [Exit  , 

Enter  TRUSTY. 

Val.  So,  honest  Trusty,  what  success  ? 

Trusty.  I  went  to  the  jewellers  with  the  ring 
which  your  honour  told  me  cost  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  refused  to  give  me  any  more 
than  fifty  for  it,  so  I  e'en  took  that. 

Val.  V  ery  well. 

Trusty.  As  for  the  old  silver  bowl  which 
your  father  valued  at  fourscore  pounds,  Mr. 
Whiting  said,  there  was  so  much  reckoned  for 
the  fashion  ;  and  that  it  was  so  old  and  ungen- 
teel,  that  he  ottered  me  but  twenty  :  but  I 
knew  your  honour  wanted  money,  and  so  I 
took  it. 

Vat.  Very  well. 

Trusty.  The  gold  repeating  watch  I  carried 
to  the  maker,  and  told  him  he  had  received 
fifty  odd  guineas  for  it,  two  years  ago  ;  but  he 
said  it  was  much  the  worse  for  wearing  ;  and 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  run  so  much  into 
pinchbeck  that  he  had  not  disposed  of  two 
gold  watches  this  month.  However,  he  said 
he  would  give  half;  and  I  thought  that  better 
than  nothing,  so  1  let  him  have  it. 

Val.  Very  well. 

Trusty.  But  this  was  nothing  to  that  rogue 
in  Monmouth  Street,  who  offered  me  but  six 
teen  pounds  for  the  two  suits  of  fine  clothes, 
that  I  dare  swear  stood  your  honour  in  above 
a  hundred  pounds  ;  I  flew  into  a  great  pas 
sion  with  him,  and  have  brought  them  back 
again. 

Val.  You  should  have  taken  the  money. 

Trusty.  One  piece  of  surprising  good  for 
tune  was  the  saving  of  your  medals,  which  as 
I  was  just  going  to  dispose  of,  a  gentleman 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  a  certain  knight  that 
would  be  in  town  in  a  fortnight,  would  give 
6ix  times  as  much  for  them. 

Val  A  fortnight!  what  of  a  fortnight?  a 
fortnight's  an  age.  I  would  not  give  a  shil 
ling  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate  so  long  to 
come.  Here  give  me  what  money  you  have 
brought,  and  go  and  dispose  of  the  rest  im 
mediately. 

Trusty.  But,  Sir,  I  wish  your  honour  would 
consider  :  for  my  part,  I  dread  my  old  master's 
coining  home,  and  yet  if  he  does  not,  what 
you  will  do  any  longer,  Heaven  knows. 

Val.  Don't  trouble  thyself  about  that  ;  but 


go  execute  my  commands. 


[Exit  TRUSTY. 


Let  misers  with  sorrow  to-day, 
Lay  up  for  to-morrow's  array, 
Tike  Tantalus  thirsty,  who  craves 
Drink,  up  to  his  chin  in  the  waves. 
But  fortune,  like  women,  to-day  may  be  kind, 

And  yield  to  your  mind  ; 
To-morrow  she  goes, 
And  on  others  bestows 
The  blessing. 
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The  lover  who  yields  to  the  fai"  one's  delay*. 

Oft  loses  the  day  ; 
Then  fly  to  her  arms, 

For  we  are  sure 
Of  her  charms 
When  possessing. 

Enter  SERVANT,  meeting  VALENTINE. 

Serv.  Sir,  a  gentleman  in  mourning  desires 
to  see  you. 

Val.  Show  him  in.  [E-rzfSERV.]  Would  my 
dear  Charlotte  were  here. 

Enter  SLAP. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  Sir ;  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  you,  Sir 

Slap.  1  believe  you  do  not,  Sir ;  I  ask  par 
don,  but  1  have  a  small  writ  against  you. 

Val.  A  writ  against  me  ! 

Slap.  Don't  be  uneasy,  Sir  ;  it  is  only  for  a 
trifle,  Sir,  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

Val.  What  must  I  do,  Sir  ? 

Slap.  Oh,  Sir !  whatever  you  please,-  only 
pay  the  money,  or  give  bail,  which  you  please. 

Val.  1  can  do  neither  of  them  this  instant, 
and  I  expect  company  every  moment.  I  sup 
pose,  Sir,  you  will  take  my  word  till  to-mor 
row  morning? 

Slap.  Oh,  yes,  Sir ;  with  all  my  heart.  If 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  step  to  my  house  hard 
by,  you  shall  be  extremely  well  used,  and  I'll 
take  your  word. 

Val.  Your  house  !  'sdeath  you  rascal ! 

<S7ap.,Nay,  Sir,  'tis  in  vain  to  bully. 

Val.  Nay,  then  ! who's  there  ? my  ser 
vants.  [Enter  Servants.]  Here,  kick  this  fel 
low  downstairs. 

Slap.  This  is  a  rescue.,  remember  that— — -  a 
rescue,  Sir,  I'll  have  my  lord  chief  justice's 
warrant.  [SLAP  is  forced  off  by  the  Servants. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

CAar.  Oh  Valentine  !  what's  the  matter  ?  I 
am  frightened  to  death.  Swords  drawn  f  oh 
my  heart !  you  are  not  hurt  ? 

Val.  By  none  but  you,  my  love ;  I  have  no 
wounds  but  those  you  can  cure. 

Char.  Heaven  be  praised !  but  what  was  the 
occasion  of  this  bustle  ? 

Val.  Nothing,  my  dear,  but  a  couple  of 
fencing-masters — I  happened  to  turn  about, 
and  one  of  them  cut  me  on  the  back,  that's 
all. 

Char.  You  see  the  dangers  I  run  on  your 
account,  should  my  aunt  know  of  my  being 
here,  I  shall  be  undone  for  ever.  Nay,  and 
what  the  rest  of  the  company  will  think  when 
they  see  me  here  before  them,  I  dread  to  ima 
gine. 

Val.  You  know  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
silence  the  tongues  of  the  world  whenever  you 
please  :  and,  oh,  Charlotte  !  I  wish  you  would 
this  day  consent  to  make  this  house  your  re 
putable  home. 

Char.  Press  me  not,  Valentine;  for  what 
ever  be  the  consequence,  if  you  should,  I  feel 
I  cannot  deny  you. 

Virgins  wary 

Would  ne'er  miscarry, 
If  lovers  would  take  a  denial  or  two  : 

If  he  pursues  her  still, 

Can  she  refuse  him  still, 
What  she  herself  hath  a  miud  to  do  1 
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[AC7  II. 


Val.     Turtles,  though  with  each  other  they 

die, 

Shall  be  less  constant  and  fond  than  I : 
For  April's  soft  showers, 
Nor  June's  sweet  flowers, 
In  softness  and  sweetness  with  thee 
can  vie. 

Char.  Turtles,  though,  &c. 

Char.  Could  I  be  assured  of  your  constancy  ; 
could  I  find  you  always  fond  aud  endearing  as 
now  :  believe  me  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 
of  fortune  to  make  me  miserable. 

Vol.  If  thou  can  place  any  confidence  in 
vows,  I  know  not  how  to  bind  myself  faster  to 
you,  than  I  have  done  already  ;  but  you  have 
a  better,  which  is  in  your  own  merit.  Believe 
me,  Charlotte,  men  are  more  constant  than 
you  imagine.  He  that  marries  for  money,  is 
constant  to  the  love  of  his  wife's  money.  He 
that  marries  for  beauty,  is  commonly  constant 
while  that  beauty  lasts,  and  a  love  that's  fixed 
on  merit  as  mine,  will  be  constant  while  that 
endures. 

Char.  Well,  we  must  all  run  a  risk,  believe 
me;  as  to  the  point  of  fortune,  it  is  the  loast 
of  my  thoughts.  A  woman,  who  can  carry  her 
prudence  so  far  as  that,  cheats  you  when  she 
pretends  to  love.  Love  reigns  alone  in  every 
breast  it  inhabits,  and  in  my  opinion  makes  us 
amends  for  the  absence  of  Madam  Prudence, 
and  all  her  train. 

Val.  Thou  dearest  girl,  this.night  shall  make 
me  thine. 

Come,  Charlotte,  let's  be  gay, 
Let's  enjoy  ourselves  to-day  ; 
To-morrow's  in  the  hands  of  the 

powers, 
To-day  alone  is  ours. 

Let  fools  for  wealth, 

Spend  time  and  health  ; 

While  we,  more  happy,  try, 

IH  each  soft  kiss, 

Transporting  bliss, 
Which  treasures  nerer  can  buy. 
Char.          Let  age  grave  lessons  preach, 

'Gainst what  she  cannot  reach  ; 

Let  prudes  condemn,  what   they 
esteem, 

All  fools  our  joys  impeach. 

Boih.         Let  fools,  &c. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE    I. 

VALENTINE  and  COMPANY,  seated  as  after 
Dinner. 

Val.  Call  in  the  dancers.  I  hope,  ladies, 
good  nature  will  make  you  as  kind  to  this 
part  of  the  entertainment  as  it  hath  to  the 
other. 

Marg.  Je  vous  fuUcitc  de  votre  gout  ravissant, 
Monsieur  Valentine,  mats  allons !  dancons  nous 
memes. 

Val.  My  father  arrived,  say  you  ? 

Let.  Yes,  Sir,  and  will  be  here  instantly 
.  Val.  Death  and  hell  f  what  shall  I  do,  Let- 
Mce?   I   must  trust  to  Ihe  contrivance  of  mv 
brain, or  I  am  undone. 

Let.  Well,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you  ; 


in  the  mean  time  be  not  chagrined,  enjoy  your 
friends,  and  take  no  notice  of  it.  1  will  lie 
perdue  for  him,  and  meet  him  at  the  door.  Be 
sure  to  keep  close  garrison,  and  after  I  am 
gone  out,  open  the  doors  to  none. 

Val.  Send  thee  good  luck,  my  best  wench. 
Come,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  what  say  you, 
are  you  for  cards  or  hazard  ? 

AIL  Hazard,  hazard. 

Marg.  Hazard  !  ma  voix  est  toujours  pour  haz 
ard  ! 

Enter  GOODALL  and  LETTICE. 

Good.  This  cursed  stage-coach  from  Ports 
mouth  hath  fatigued  me  more  than  my  voyage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  but  Heaven  be 
praised,  I  am  once  more  arrived  within  sight 
of  my  own  doors.  I  cannot  help  thinking  how 
pleased  my  son  will  be  to  see  me  returned  a 
full  year  sooner  than  my  intention. 

Let.  He  wouid  be  much  more  pleased  to 
hear  you  were  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  yet. 

[Aside. 

Good.  I  hope  I  shall  find  my  poor  boy  at 
home,  I  dare  swear  he  will  die  with  joy  to  see 
me. 

Let.  I  believe  he  is  half  dead  already  ;  but 
now  for  you  my  good  master.  [Aside.]  Bless 
me,  what  do  I  gee  ?  an  apparition  ? 

Good.  Lettice ! 

Let.  Is  it  my  dear  master  Goodall  returned, 
or  is  it  the  devil  in  his  shape  ?  Is  it  you,  Sir, 
is  it  positively  you  yourself? 

Good.  Even  so.     How  do  you  do,  Lettice  ? 

Let.  Much  at  your  honour's  service.  J  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  such  good 
health.  Why,  the  air  of  the  Indies  hath 
agreed  vastly  with  you.  Indeed,  Sir,  you 
ought  to  have  stayed  a  little  longer  there 

for  the  sake  of  your  health and  our  quiet. 

[Aside. 

Good.  Well,  but  how  does  my  son  do?  and 
how  hath  he  behaved  himself  in  my  absence  ? 
I  hope  he  hath  taken  great  care  of  my  affairs. 

Let.  I'll  answer  for  him,  he  hath  put  your 
affairs  into  a  condition  that  Viill  surprise  you, 
take  my  word  for  it. 

Good.  I  warrant  you,  he  is  every  day  in  the 
alley.  Stocks  have  gone  just  as  I  imagined, 
and  if  he  followed  my  advice  he  must  have 
amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

Let.  Not  a  farthing,  Sir. 

Good.  How,  how,  how  ! 

Let.  Sir,  he  hath  paid  it  out  as  fast  as  it  came 
in. 

Good.  How  ! 

Let.  Put  it  out  I  mean,  Sir,  to  interest,  to 
interest,  Sir  ;  why,  our  house  hath  been  a  per 
fect  fair  ever  since  you  went,  people  coming 
for  money  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Good.  That's  very  well  done,  and  I  long  to 
see  my  dear  boy  [To  LETTICE.]  knock  at  the 
door. 

Let .  He  is  not  at  home,  Sir, — and  if  you  have 
such  a  desire  to  see  him — 

Enter  SECURITY. 

Sec.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Lettice. 

Let.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Security — here's  a 
rogue  of  a  usurer,  who  hath  found  a  very  pro. 
per  time  to  ask  for  his  money  in. 

Sec.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Lettice,  Hint  I  am 
weary  of  following  your  master  day  after  day 
in  this  manner,  without  finding  him,  and  that, 
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if  he  does  not  pay  me  to-day,  I  shall  sue  out 
an  execution  directly.  A  thousand  pounds  are 
a  sum — 

Good.  What,  what,  what's  this  I  hear  ? 

Let.  I'll  explain  it  to  you  by  and  by,  Sir. 

Good.  Does  my  son  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds  ? 
.  Sec.  Your  son,  Sir  ! 

Good.  Yes,  Sir,  this  woman's  3roung  master, 
who  Jives  at  that  house,  Mr.  Valentine  Good- 
all  is  my  son. 

Sec.  Yes,  Sir,  he  does,  and  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  returned  to  pay  it  me. 

Good.  There  go  two  words  though  to  that 
bargain. 

Let.  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  do  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  joy,  when  you  know  that  his 
owing  this  money,  is  purely  an  effect  of  his 
good  conduct. 

Good.  Good  conduct!  owing  money  good 
conduct? 

Let.  Yes,  Sir,  he  hath  bought  a  house  of  the 
price  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  every 
one  says  is  worth  more  than  four,  and  this  he 
could  not  have  done  without  borrowing  this 
thousand  pound.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  and  he,  and 
Trusty  ran  all  over  the  town  to  get  the  money, 
that  he  might  not  lose  so  good  a  bargain.  I 
believe  there  will  not  go  many  words  to  the 
payment  on't  now.  \_As;dc. 

Good.  I  am  overjoyed  at  my  son's  behaviour. 
— Sir,  you  need  give  yourself  no  pain  about 
the  money  ;  return  to  morrow  morning,  and 
you  shall  receive  it. 

Sec.  Sir.  your  word  is  sufficient  for  a  much 
greater  sum,  and  I  am  your  very  humble  ser 
vant.  [Exit. 

Good.  Well,  but  tell  me  a  little,  in  wrmtpart 
of  the  town  hath  my  son  bought  this  house? 

Let.  In  what  part  of  the  town  ? 

Good.  Yes,  there  are,  you  know,  some  quar 
ters  better  than  others — as  for  example,  this 
here — 

Let.  Well,  and  it  is  in  this  that  it  stands. 

Good.  What,  not  the  great  house  yonder,  is 
it? 

Let.  No,  no,  no,  do  you  see  that  house  yon 
der—where  the  windows  seem  to  have  been 
just  cleaned  ? 

Good.  Yes. 

Let.  It  is  not  that — and  a  little  beyond,  you 
see  another  very  large  house  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  square. 

Good.  I  do. 

Let.  But  it  is  not  that — take  particular  no 
tice  of  the  house  opposite  to  it,  a  very  hand 
some  house,  is  it  not? 

Good.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 

Let .  That  is  not  the  house — but  you  may  see 
one  with  great  gates  before  it,  almost  opposite 
to  another  that  fronts  a  street,  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  house  which  your  sou  hath 
bought. 

Good.  There  is  no  good  house  in  that  street, 
as  I  remember,  but  Mrs.  Highman's. 

Let.  That's  tlie  very  house. 

Good.  That  is  a  very  good  bargain,  indeed  ; 
but  how  conies  a  woman  in  her  circumstances 
to  sell  her  house  ? 

Let.  It  is  impossible,  Sir,  to  account  for  peo 
ple's  actions ;  besides,  she  is  out  of  her  senses. 

Good.  Out  of  her  senses  ! 

Let.  Yes,  Sir,  her  family  hath  taken  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  her,  and  her 
son,  who  is  a  most  abandoned  prodigal,  hath 
sold  all  she  had,  for  half  its  value. 
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Good.  Son  !  why  she  was  not  married  when 
I  went  away. 

Let.  No,  Sir ;  but  to  the  great  surprise  of 
every  one,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  our 
sex,  there  appeared  all  of  a  sudden  a  very  lus 
ty  young  fellow  of  the  age  of  three  and  twen 
ty,  whom  she  owned  to  have  been  her  son,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  grenadier  in  the  first  re 
giment  of  guards. 

Good.  Oh,  monstrous ! 

Let.  Ah,  Sir !  if  every  child  in  this  city  knew 
his  own  father;  if  children  were  to  inherit 
only  the  estates  of  those  who  begot  them,  it 
would  cause  a  great  cqufusion  in  inheritances. 

Were  all  women's  secrets  known, 
Did  each  father  know  his  own, 
Many  a  son  now  bred  to  trade, 
Then  had  shined  in  rich  brocade  ; 

Many  cits 

Had  been  wits, 
In  estate,  though  not  in  sense  ; 

Many  beaux, 

Birth-day  clothes, 
Had  not  worn  at  cits'  expense : 
For  did  our  women,  wise  indeed, 
Contrive  no  way  to  mend  the  breed, 
Our  sparks  such  pretty  masters  grow, 
So  spruce,  so  taper,  and  so  low  ; 

From  Britons  tall, 

Our  heroes  shall 

Be  Lilliputians  all. 

Good.  Well,  but  I  stand  here  talking  too 
long  ;  knock  at  the  door. 

Let.  What  shall  1  do  ?  [Aside. 

Good.  You  seem  in  a  consternation  ?  no  ac 
cident  hath  happened  to  my  son,  1  hope  ! 

Let.  No,  Sir,  but 

Good.  But !  but  what?  hath  any  one  robbed 
me  in  my  absence? 

Let.  No,  Sir  ;  not  absolutely  robbed  you,  Sir, 
-What  shall  I  say  ?- 

Good.  Explain  yourself,  speak. 

Let.  Oh,  Sir !  1  can  withhold  my  tears  no 
longer. — Enter  not,  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  your 
house,  Sir;  your  dear  house,  that  you  and  I, 
and  my  poor  young  master  loved  so  much, 
within  these  six  months. 

Good.  What  of  my  house,  within  these  six 
months. 

Let.  Hath  been  haunted,  Sir,  with  the  most 
terrible  apparitions  that  were  ever  heard  or  be 
held  !  you'd  think  the  devil  himself  had  taken 
possession  of  it:  Nay,  1  believe  he  hath  too  ; 
all  the  wild  noises  in  the  universe,  the  squeak 
ing  6f  pigs,  the  grinding  of  knives,  the  whet 
ting  of  saws,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  roar 
ing  of  seas,  the  hooting  of  owls,  the  howi.ng 
of  wolves,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  squalling 
of  children,  and  the  scolding  of  wives,  all  put 
together,  make  not  so  hideous  a  consort.  This  I 
myself  have  heard  ;  nay,  and  I  have  seen  such 
sights !  one  with  about  twenty  heads,  and  a 
hundred  eyes,  and  mouths,  and  noses  in  each. 

Good.  Heyday  !  the  wench  is  mad.  Sland 
from  before  the  door!  t'll  see  whether  tlu: 
devil  can  keep  me  out  from  my  own  house. 
Haunted  indeed  ! — 

Let.  Sir,  I  have  a  friendship  for  you,  and 
you  shall  not  go  in. 

Good.  Ho  !  not  go  into  my  own  house? 

Let.  No,  Sir,  not  till  the  devil  is  driven  out 
on't;  there  are  two  priests  at  work  upon  him 
now.  Hark,  1  think  the  devils  are  dancing. 
Nay,  Sir,  you  may  listen  jourself,  and  get  iu 
too,  if  you  can.  [Laughing  within. 
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by  all  that's  gracious,  I  hear  a 


[ACT  U. 


Let.  I  have  nothing  but  his  monstrous  su 
perstition  to  rely  on.  [Shriek  within. 

Good.  Oh  Heavens  !  what  monstrous  squal 
ling  is  that  ? 

Lei.  Why,  Sir,  I  am  surprised  you  should 
think  I  would  impose  upon  you.  I  assure  you 
your  house  is  haunted  by  a  whole  legion  of 
devils.  Your  whole  family  hath  been  driven 
out  of  it:  and  this  was  one  reason  why  your 
son  bought  Madam  Highman's  house,  not  be 
ing  able  to  live  any  longer  in  this. 

Good.  I  am  in  a  cold  sweat !  what,  my  son 
left  this  house ! 

Let.  Oh !  Sir,  I  am  sure,  had  you  known 
the  terrors  we  underwent  for  a  whole  fort 
night,  especially  poor  I,  Sir,  who  lay  every 
night  frightened,  with  the  sight  of  the  most 
monstrous  large  things,  fearing  every  minute 
what  they  would  do  to  me — 

Good.  Can  all  this  be  true,  or  are  you  im 
posing  on  me  ?  I  have  indeed  heard  of  such 
things  as  apparitions,  on  just  causes,  and  be- 
Jieve  in  them  ;  but  why  they  should  haunt  my 
house,  I  can't  imagine. 

Let.  Why,  Sir,  they  tell  me,  before  you 
bought  the  house,  there  was  a  murder  commit 
ted  in  it. 

Good.  I  must  inquire  into  all  those  things. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  send  this  port 
manteau  to  my  son's  new  house. 

Let.  No,  Sir,  that's  a  little  improper  at  pre 
sent. 

Good.  What,  is  that  house  haunted?  has  the 
devil  taken  possession  of  that  house  too  ? 

Let.  No,  Sir,  but  Madam  Highman  hath  not 
yet  quitted  possession  of  it.  I  told  you  be 
fore,  Sir,  that  she  was  out  of  her  senses  ;  and 
if  any  one  does  but  mention  the  sale  of  her 
house  to  her,  it  throws  her  into  the  most  vio 
lent  convulsions. 

Good.  Well,  well,  I  shall  know  bow  to 
humour  her  madness. 

Let.  1  wish,  Sir,  for  a  day  or  two — 

Good.  You  throw  me  out  of  all  manner  of 


patience, 
instant. 


I  am  resolved  I  will  go  thither  this 


Let.  Here  she  is  herself;  but,  pray  remem 
ber  the  condition  she  is  in,  and  don't  do  any 
thing  to  chagrin  her. 

Enter  MRS.  HIGHMAN. 

;  Mrs.  H.  What  do  I  see!  Mr.  Goodall 
returned  ?  v_ 

Let.  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  him  ;  but,  alas  f  he's 
not  h.mself — he's  distracted  ;  his  losses  in  his 
voyage  have  turned  his  brain,  and  he  is  become 
a  downright  lunatic. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  bis 
misfortune.  Poor  gentleman ! 

Let.  If  he  should  speak  to  you  by  chance, 
have  no  regard  to  what  he  says  ;  we  are  going 
to  shut  him  up  in  a  madhouse,  with  all  expe° 
dition. 

Mrs.  H.  [Aside.]  He  hath  a  strange 
wandering  in  his  countenance. 

Good.  [Aside.]  How  miserably  she  is  alter 
ed  !  she  hath  a  terrible  look  with  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  H.  Mr.  Goodall,  your  very  humble 
servant.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned,  though 
1  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 

Good.  I  must  have  patience  and  trust  in 
Heaven,  and  in  the  power  of  the  priests,  who 
are  now  endeavouring  to  lay  these  wicked  spi 
rits,  with  which  my  house  is  haunted. 


Mrs.  H.  His  house  haunted  !  poor  man  ! 
but  I  must  not  contradict  him,  that  would 
make  him  worse. 

Good.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Highman,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  let  ii;e 
order  my  portmanteau  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  High.  My  house  is  at  your  service,  and 
I  desire  you  would  use  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  your  own. 

Good.  I  would  not,  Madam,  on  any  accouit 
insult  your  unfortunate  condition — Letlicr, 
this  lady  does  not  carry  any  marks  of  mad 
ness  about  her. 

Let.  She  has  some  lucid  intervals,  Sir,  but 
her  fit  will  soon  return. 

Good.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  your'misfor- 
tune,  Mrs.  Highman,  which  indeed,  had  I  not 
been  so  well  assured  of,  I  could  not  have  be 
lieved:  but  1  have  known  some  in  yur  way, 
who,  during  the  intervals  of  their  fits,  have 
talked  very  reasonably ;  therefore  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  the  cause  of  your  frenzy ; 
for  I  much  question,  whether  this  commission 
of  lunacy  that  has  been  taken  out  against  you, 
be  not  without  sufficient  proof. 

Mrs.  H.  A  commission  of  lunacy  against 
me !  me  ! 

Good.  Lettice,  I  see  she  is  worse  than  I 
imagined. 

Mrs.  H.  However,  if  you  are  not  more 
mischievous  than  you  at  present  seem,  I  think 
it  is  wrong  in  them  to  confine  you  in  a  mad 
house. 

Good.  Confine  me  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  this  is  turn- 
ing  the  tables  upon  me,  indeed !  but,  Mrs. 
Highman,  I  would  not  have  you  be  uneasy 
that  your  house  is  sold  ;  at  least,  it  is  better 
for  you  that  my  son  hath  bought  it,  than 
another  ;  for  you  shall  have  an  apartment  in  it 
still,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  still  your 
own,  and  you  were  in  your  senses. 

Mrs.  H.  What's  all  this  ?  as  if  I  was 
still  in  my  senses  !  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Good- 
all,  you  are  a  poor  distracted  wretch,  and 
ought  to  have  an  apartment  in  a  dark  room, 


and  clean  straw. 


[Exit. 


Good.  Since  you  have  come  to  that,  Madam,  I 
shall  show  you  the  nearest  way  out  of  doors  ; 
and  I  give  you  warning  to  take  away  your 
things,  for  I  shall  fill  all  the  rooms  with  goods 
within  these  few  days. 

Enter  SLAP,  CONSTABLE,  and  Assistants. 

Slitp.  That's  the  door,  Mr.  Constable. 

Let.  What's  to  be  done  now,  I  wonder  ? 

Const.  Open  the  door,  in  the  king's  name,  or 
I  shall  break  it  open. 

Good.  Who  are  you,  Sir,  in  the  devil's 
name,  and  what  do  you  want  in  that  house  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  1  have  a  prisoner  there,  and  I  have 
my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant  against  him. 

Good.  For  what  sum,  Sir  ?  are  you  a  justice 
of  the  peace  ? 

Slap.  I  am  one  of  his  majesty's  officers,  Sir  ; 
and  this  day  I  arrested  Mr.  Valentine  Good- 
all,  who  lives  in  this  house,  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  his  servants  have  rescued  him,  and  1 
have  a  judge's  warrant  for  the  rescue. 

Good.  What  do  1  hear  ?  but  hark'ee,  friend, 
that  house  that  you  are  going  to  break  open  is 
haunted  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  it,  but  a  couple 
of  priests,  who  are  laying  the  devil. 

Slap.  I  warrant  you,  I  lay  the  devil  better 
than  all  the  priests  in  Europe.  Come,  Mr. 
Constable,  do  your  office,  I  have  no  lime  to 
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lose :  Sir,  I  have  several  other  writs  to  exe 
cute  before  night. 

Let.  I  have  defended  my  pass  as  long  as  I 
can,  and  now  I  think  it  is  no  cowardice  to 
steal  off.  [Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  BLIJFF,  and  MONSIEUR  LA 
MARQUIS. 

Co^.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  mean 
ing  of  this  riot  ?  what  is  the  reason,  scoundrels, 
that  you  dare  disturb  gentlemen,  who  are  get 
ting  as  drunk  as  lords  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  we  have  authority  for  what  we 
do. 

Col,  Damn  your  authority,  Sir  !  if  you  don't 
go  about  your  business,  I  shall  show  you  my 
authority,  and  send- you  all  to  the  devil. 

Slap.  It  is  he !  I  have  a  warrant  against  him 
too  :  I  wish  it  was  in  my  pocket. 

Const.  Mr.  Slap,  shall  we  knock  him  down  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  I  desire  you  would  give  us  leave 
to  enter  the  house  and  seize  our  prisoner. 

Col.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,  Sir. 

Mons.  Que  vout  due  cette  bruit  quelle 
vilain  Anglois !  quelle  pouscon  venire  blue  ? 
ullons  !  Monsieur  le  Colonel  '.  allons,  frap- 
pons. 

Slap.  If  you  oppose  us  any  longer,  I  shall 
proceed  to  force. 

Col.  If  you  love  force,  I'll  show  you  the  w«*y, 
you  dogs.  [CoL.  drives  them  ojf. 

Good.  I  find  I  am  distracted,  I  am  stark 
raving  mad,  I  am  undone,  ruined  !  cheated, 
imposed  on !  but  please  Heaven  I'll  go  see 
what's  in  my  house. 

Col.  Hold,  Sir,  you  must  not  enter  here. 

Good.  Not  enter  into  my  own  house,  Sir. 

Col.  No,  Sir,  if  it  be  yours,  you  must  not 
come  within  it. 

Mons.  //  nefaut  pas  entrer  id. 

Good.  Gentlemen,  I  only  beg  to  speak  with 
the  master  of  the  house. 

Col.  Sir,  the  master  of  the  house  desires  to 
speak  with  no  such  iellovvs  as  you  are  ;  you 
are  not  fit  company  for  any  of  the  gentlemen 
hi  this  house. 

Good.  Sir,  the  master  of  this  house  is  my 
son. 

Col.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser 
vant;  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  returned  ;  give 
me  leave.  Sir,  to  introduce  you  to  this  gentle 
man  :  Monsieur  le  Marquis  quelque  chose,  le 
pere  de  Monsieur  Valentine. 

Mons.  Ah,  Monsieur  queje  suis  ravi  de  tows 
Toir. 

Good.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient,  hum 
ble  servant. 

Col.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  you 
have  the  honour  of  being  father  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  the  age  :  a  man  so  accom 
plished,  so  well  bred,  and  so  generous,  that  I 
believe  he  never  would  part  with  a  guest, 
while  he  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  nor  in 
deed  while  he  could  borrow  one. 

Good.  1  believe  it,  indeed,  Sir,  therefore  you 
can't  wonder  if  I  am  impatient  to  see  him. 

CoL  Be  not  in  such  haste,  dear  Sir  ;  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  about  your  affairs  ;  I  hope  you 
have  had  good  success  in  the  Indies ;  have 
cheated  the  company  handsomely  ;  and  made 
an  immense  fortune. 

Good.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

Col.  I  am  glad  on't,  Sir,  and  so  will  your 
son,  I  dare  swear  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  will 
be  very  opportune,  he  began  to  want  it.  You 


can't  imagine,  Sir,  what  a  fine  life  he  has  lea 
since  you  went  away  :  it  would  do  your  heart 
good,  if  you  was  but  to  know  what  an  equipage 
he  has  kept,  what  balls  and  entertainments  he 
has  made :  he  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town, 
Sir,  a  man  would  work  with  pleasure  for  such 
a  son :  he  is  a  fellow  with  a  soul,  damn  me ! 
your  fortune  wont  be  thrown  away  upon  him, 
for  get  as  much  as  you  please,  my  life  he 
spends  every  farthing. 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  see  this 
miracle  of  a  son  of  mine. 

Col.  That  you  should,  Sir,  long  ago,  but 
really,  Sir,  the  house  is  a  little  out  of  order  at 
present,  there  is  but  one  room  furnished  in  it ; 
and  that  is  so  full  of  company,  that  I  am  afraid 
there  would  be  a  small  deficiency  of  chairs. 
You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  how  opportune  you 
have  come  ;  there  was  not  any  one  thing  left  in 
the  house  to  raise  any  money  upon. 

Good.  What,  all  my  pictures  gone  ? 

Col.  He  sold  them  first;  Sir,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  them  for  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  :  he 
certainly  is  the  modestest  young  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  has  complained  to  me  a  hundred 
times  of  the  indecent  liberty  painters  take  ia 
exposing  the  breasts  and  limbs  of  women  ;  you 
had  indeed,  Sir,  a  very  scandalous  collection, 
and  he  was  never  easy  while  they  were  in  the 
house. 

Enter  VALENTINE. 

Vol.  My  father  returned,  oh,  let  me  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  believe  me,  Sir,  I  am  at 
once  overjoyed  and  ashamed  to  see  your  face. 

Col.  I  told  you,  Sir,  he  was  one  of  the  mo 
destest  young  fellows  in  England. 

Good.  You  may  very  well  be  ashamed  ;  but 
come,  let  me  see  the  inside  of  my  house  ;  let 
me  see  that  both  sides  of  my  walls  are  stand 
ing. 

Val.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  with 
in,  of  the  first  fashion,  and  beg  you  would  not 
expose  me  before  them. 

Good.  Oh,  Sir  !  I  am  their  very  humble  ser 
vant  ;  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  all  the  persons 
of  fashion,  that  they  will  so  generously  conde 
scend  to  eat  a  poor  citizen  out  of  house  and 
home.  « 

Col.  Harkye  Val,  shall  we  toss  this  old  fel 
low  in  a  blanket  ? 

Val.  Sir,  I  trust  in  your  good  nature  and 
forgiveness  :  and  will  wait  on  you  in — . 

Good.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 
day! 

Mons.  Pardie  voila  homme  extraordinaire. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  LORD  PRIDE,  LORD  PUFF,  Sfc. 

Lord  Pr.  I  told  you,  my  lord,  it  would  never 
hold  long;  when  once  the  chariot  disap 
peared,  1  thought  the  master  would  soon 
follow. 

Lord  Pu.  I  helped  on  with  a  small  lift,  the 
other  day,  at  picquet. 

Lord  Pr.  Did  you  do  any  thing  consider 
able  ? 

Lord  Pu.  A  mere  trifle,  my  lord  :  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  mentioning,  if  it  had  been 
of  any  other ;  but  I  fancy  in  his  present  cir 
cumstances,  it  cut  pretty  deep. 

Lord  Pr.  Damn  me  !  there  s  a  pleasure  in 
ruining  these  little  mechanical  rascals,  when 
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they  presume  to  rival  the  extravagant  expen 
ses  of  us  men  of  quality. 

Lord  Pu.  That  ever  such  plebeian  scoun 
drels,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  their  debts, 
should  presume  to  engage  with  us  men  of  qual 
ity,  who  are  not ! 

Enter    GOODALL,     VALENTINE,     CHARLOTTE* 
COLONEL,  and  MONSIEUR. 

Val.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  father  being 
just  arrived  from  the  Indies,  desires  to  make 
one  of  this  good  company. 

Good.  My  good  lords  (that  I  may  affront 
none,  by  calling  him  beneath  his  title)  I  arn 
highly  sensible  of  the  great  honour  you  do 
myself,  and  my  son,  by  tilling  my  poor  house 
with  your  noble  persons,  and  your  noble  per 
sons  with  my  poor  wine  and  provisions.  I 
dare  swear  you  have  been  all  highly  instru 
mental  in  the  extravagances  of  my  son ;  for 
which  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
humbly  hope  that  I  shall  never  see  him,  or 
any  of  your  faces  again. 

Lord  Pr.  Brother  Puff,  what  does  the  fellow 
mean? 

Lord  Pu.  Curse  me,  if  I  know. 

Good.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  son  hath 
ruined  himself  in  so  good  a  company  ;  that 
when  I  disinherit  him.  he  can't  fail  of  being 
provided  for.  I  promise  myself  that  your  in 
terest  will  help  him  to  places  and  preferments 
in  abundance. 

LordPr.  Sir,  any  thing  in  my  power,  he  may 
always  command. 

Lord  Pu.  Or  mine. 

Lord  Pr.  But  let  me  whisper  a  word  in 
your  ear. — Your  son  is  a  very  extravagant 
fellow. 

Good.  That's  very  true,  Sir :  but  I  hope  you 
will  consider  that  you  have  assisted  him  in  it ; 
and  therefore  will  help  his  necessities  with  a 
brace  of  thousands. 

Lord  Pr.  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir. 

Good.  Why  then,  Sir,  that  you  may  under 
stand  me,  I  must  tell  you  in  plain  words,  that 
he  owes  his  ruin  to  entertaining  such  fine  gen 
tlemen  as  yourself. 

Lord  Pr.  Me,  Sir !  rat  me !  I  would  have 
you  know,  I  think  I  d<>  you  too  much  honour 
in  entering  into  your  doors  :  but  I  am  glad 
you  have  taught  me  at  what  distance  to  keep 
such  mechanics  for  the  future:  come,  Puff, 
let's  to  the  Opera.  I  see,  if  a  man  hath  not 
good  blood  in  his  veins,  riches  wont  teach  him 
to  behave  like  a  gentleman. 

Lord  Pu.  Cannille ! 

[Exeunt  LORD  PRIDE  and  LORD  PUFF. 

Good.  S'bpdikins  !  I  am  in  a  rage  ;  that  ever 
a  fellow  should  upbraid  me  with  good  blood 
in  his  veins,  when,  odsheart !  the  best  blood 
in  his  veins  hath  run  through  my  bottles. 

1st  Lady.  My  Lord  Pride,  and  my  Lord 
Puff  gone!  come,  my  dear,  the  assembly  is 
broke  up ;  let  us  make  haste  away,  or  we 
shall  be  too  late  for  any  other. 

2d  Lady.  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  heartily 
sick  of  this. 

3d  Lady.  Come,  come,  come  ;  away,  away  ! 
[Exeunt  LADIES. 

Mons.  Allans,  quittons  le  bourgion. 

Col.  Sir,  you  are  a  scrub  ;  and  if  I  had  not 
a.  friendship  for  your  son  ;  I'd  show  you  how 
you  ought  to  treat  people  of  fashion. 

[Exeunt  COL.  and  MONSIEUR. 


Char.  Poor  Valentine  !  how  tenderly  I  feel 
his  misfortunes  ! 

Good.  Why  don't  you  follow  your  compan 
ions,  Sir  ? 

Val.  Ah !  Sir,  I  am  so  sensible  of  what  I 
have  done,  that  I  could  ily  into  a  desert  from 
the  apprehensions  of  your  just  wrath  ;  nay,  I 
will,  unless  you  can  forgive  me. 

Good.  Who  are  you,  Madam,  that  stay  be 
hind  the  rest  of  your  company  ?  there  is  no 
more  mischief  to  be  done  here,  so  there  is  no 
more  business  for  a  fine  lady. 

Char.  Sir,  I  stay  to  intreat  you  to  forgive 
your  poor  unhappy  son,  who  will  otherwise 
sink  under  the  weight  of  your  displeasure. 

Good.  Ah,  Madam,  if  that  be  all  the  busi 
ness,  you  may  leave  this  house  as  soon  as  you 
please ;  for  him  I  am  determined  to  turn  di 
rectly  out  on't. 

Ckar.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  determined  to  go  with 
him.  Be  comforted,  Valentine,  I  have  some 
fortune  which  my  aunt  cannot  prevent  me 
from,  and  it  will  make  us  happy,  for  a  while 
at  least ;  and  1  prefer  a  year,  a  month,  a  day, 
with  the  man  1  love,  to  a  whole  stupid  age 
without  him. 

Val.  O,  my  dear  love  !  and  I  prefer  an  hour 
with  thee,  to  all  that  Heaven  c«m  give  me. 
Oh  !  I  am  so  blessed,  that  fortune  cannot 
make  me  miserable. 

Thus  when  the  tempest  high, 

Roars  dreadful  from  above, 
The  constant  turtles  Hy 

Together  to  the  grove  : 
Each  spreads  its  tender  wings, 

And  hovers  o'er  its  mate  ; 
They  kiss,  they  coo,  and  sing, 

And  love  in  spite  of  fate. 

My  tender  heart  me  long  beguiled, 

I  now  first  my  passions  proved  ; 
Had  fortune  on  you  ever  smiled, 

I'd  known  not  how  I  loved. 
Base  passions,  like  base  metals,  cold, 

With  true  may  seem  the  same  ; 
But  would  you  know  true  love  and  gold, 

Still  try  them  in'  the  flame. 

Enter  OLDCASTLE,  and  MRS.  HIGHMAN. 

Old.  Here,  Madam,  now  you  may  trust  your 
own  eyes,  if  you  wont  believe  mine. 

Mrs.  H.  What  do  I  see  ?  my  niece  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  betrayer,  and  his  father 
an  abettor  of  the  injustice  ! — Sir,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  your  madness  is  a  poor  excuse  for 
this  behaviour. 

Good.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  what 
I  said  to  you  to-day.  1  was  imposed  on  by  a 
vile  wretch,  who,  I  dare  swear,  misrepre 
sented  each  of  us  to  the  other.  1  assure  you, 
I  am  not  mad,  nor  do  1  believe  you  so. 

Mrs.  H.  Thou  vile  wretch,  thou  dishon 
our  of  thy  family  !  how  dost  thou  dare  to  ap 
pear  before  my  face  ? 

Char.  Madam,  I  have  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of;  and  I  dare  appear  before  any 
one's  face. 

Good.  Is  this  young  lady  a  relation  of  yours  ? 

Mrs.  H.  She  was,  before  your  son  had 
accomplished  his  base  designs  on  her. 

Char.  Madam,  you  injure  him;  his  designs 
on  me  have  been  still  honourable,  nor  hath  he 
said  any  thing  which  the  most  virtuous  ears 
I  might  not  have  heard. 
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Vol.  To-morrow  shull  silence  your  suspi 
cions  on  that  head. 

Mrs.  H.  What,  Mr.  Goodall,  do  you  for 
give  your  son's  extravagance  ? 

Good.  Is  this  lady  your  heiress  ? 

Mrs.  H.  I  once  intended  her  so. 

Good.  Why  then,  Madam,  I  like  her  gener 
ous  passion  for  my  son  so  much,  that  if 
you  will  give  her  a  fortune  equal  to  what  1 
shall  settle  on  him,  I  shall  not  prevent  their 
happiness. 

Mrs.  H.  Wont  you  ?  and  I  see  she  is 
so  entirely  Lis,  in  her  heart,  that  since  he  hath 
not  dared  to  think  dishonourably  of  her,  I 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  a  bargain. 

Vol.  Eternal  blessings  on  you  both  !  now, 
my  Charlotte,  1  am  blessed  indeed. 

Old.  And  pray,  Madam,  what's  to  become 
of  me  ? 

Mrs.  H.  That,  Sir,  I  cannot  possibly  tell ; 
you  know  I  was  your  friend  ;  but  my  niece 
thought  fit  to  dispose  of  herself  another  way. 


Old.  Your  niece  has  behaved  like  a 

bodikins  !  I  am  in  a  passion ;  and  for  her 
sake,  I'll  never  make  love  to  any  woman 
again,  I  am  resolved.  ,  •  [Exit  in  a  pet. 

Mrs.  H.  No  imprudent  resolution. 

Good.  I  hope,  Valentine,  you  will  make  the 
only  return  in  your  power  to  my  paternal  ten 
derness  in  forgiving  you ;  and  let  the  misery 
you  so  narrowly  escaped,  from  your  former 
extravagances,  be  a  warning  to  you  for  the 
future. 

Vol.  Sir,  was  my  gratitude  to  your  great 
goodness  insufficient  to  reclaim  me,  1  am  in  no 
danger  of  engaging  in  any  vice,  whereby  this 
lady  might  be  a  sufferer. 

Single,  I'd  suffer  fate's  severest  dart 
Unmoved;   but  who  can  bear  the   double 

smart, 

When  sorrow   preys    upon    the  fair  one's 
heart. 
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TRAGEDY 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  MR.  DRYDEN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

DRUHY  LANE. 

MARC  ANTONY, Mr.  Smith. 

VENTIDIUS, >    . Mr.  Palmer. 

DOLABELLA, Mr.  Brcrettm. 

ALEXAS,          Mr.  Whitjicld. 

SERAPION,  Priest  of  Isis,   .......  Mr.  Baddeley. 

CLEOPATRA,  Queen  of  Egypt, Mrs.  Siddons. 

OCTAVIA,  Antony's  wife, Mr*.  Bates. 

SCENE. — Alexandria. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— The  Temple  of  Isis. 
SURAPION,  MYRIS,  Priests  of  Isis,  discovered. 

Ser.  Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so 

frequent,  [Nile 

That  they  have  lost  their  name.     Our  fruitful 
Flow'd  ere  the  wonted  season,  with  a  torrent 
So  unexpected,  and  so  wond'rous  fierce, 
That  the  wild  deluge  overtook  the  haste 
Ev'n  of  the  hinds  that  watch'd  it.     Men  and 

beasts 

Were  borne  above  the  tops  of  trees,  that  grew 
On  th'  utmost  margin  of  the  water-mark. 
Then,  with  so  swift  an  ebb,  the  flood  drove 

backward, 

It  slipp'd  from  underneath  the  scaly  herd  : 
Here  monstrous  Phocoe  panted  on  the  shore  ; 
Forsaken  dolphins  there,  with    their  broad 

tails,  [them, 

Lay  lashing  the  departing  waves :  hard  by 
Sea  horses  flound'ring  in  the  slimy  mud, 
Toss'd  up  their  heads,  and  dash'd  the  ouze 

about  them. 


Enter  ALEXAS,  behind  them. 

Myr.  Avert  these  omens,  Heaven. 

Ser.  Last  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 

and  one, 

In  a  lone  isle  o'  the  temple  while  I  walk'd, 
A  whirlwind  rose,  that  with  a  violent  blast, 
Shook  all  the  dome :  the  doors  around  me 

clapp'd : 

The  iron  wicket,  that  defends  the  vault, 
Where  the  long  race  of  Ptolemies  is  laid, 
Burst  open,  and  disclosed  the  mighty  dead. 
From  out  each  monument,  in  order  placed, 
An  armed  ghost  starts  up  ;  the  boy-king  last 
Rear'd  his  inglorious  head.     A  peal  of  groans 
Then  follow'd,  and  a  lamentable  voice 
Cried  Egypt  is  no  more.    My  blood  ran  back, 
My  shaking  knees  against  each  other  knock'd  ; 
On  the  cold  pavement  down  I  fell  entranced, 
And  so  unfinish'd  left  the  horrid  scene  ! 
Alex.  And  dreani'd  ye  this?  or,  did  invent 
the  story  ?  [Showing  himself. 

To  frighten  our  Egyptian  boys  withal, 
And  train  them  up  betimes  in  fear  of  priest 
hood? 
Ser.  My  lord,  I  saw  you  not. 
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Nor  meant  my  words  should  reach  your  ears  ; 

but  what 
I  utter'd  was  most  true. 

Alex.  A  foolish  dream, 
Bred  from  the  fumes  of  indigested  feasts, 
And  holy  luxury. 

Ser.  I  know  my  duty  : 
This  goes  no  farther. 

Alex.  'Tis  not  fit  it  should  : 
Nor  would  the  times  now  bear  it,  were  it  true, 
All  southern  from  yon  hills,  the  Roman  camp 
Hangs  o'er  us,  black  and  threatening,  like  a 
Just  breaking  on  our  heads.  [storm 

Ser.  'Tis  strange  that  Antony,  for  some  days 
Has  not  beheld  the  face  of  Cleopatra,      [past, 
But  here  in  Isis'  temple  lives  retired, 
And  makes  his  heart  a  prey  to  black  despair. 

Alex.  'Tis  true ;  and  we  much  fear  he  hopes 

by  absence 
To  cure  his  mind  of  love. 

$er.  How  stands  the  queen  affected  ? 

Alex.  Oh  !  she  dotes, 

She  dotes,  Serapion,  on  this  vanquish'd  man, 
And  winds  herself  about  his  mighty  ruins  : 
Whom,  would  she  yet  forsake,  yet.yield  him 
This  hunted  ptoy-to  his- ptrrstrer^s  hands,    [up, 

She  might  preserve  us  all ;  but  'tis  in  vain 

This  changes  my  designs,  this  blasts  my  coun 
sels,  [here, 
And  makes  me  use  all  means  to  keej.   him 
Whom  I  could  wish  divided  from  her  arms, 
Far  as  the  earth's  deep  centre.    Well,  you 

know 

The  state  of  things  :  no  more  of  your  ill  omens, 
And  black  prognostics;  labour  to  confirm 
The  people's  hearts. 

Enter  VENTIDIUS,  talking  aside  with  a 
GENTLEMAN. 

Ser.  These  Romans  will  o'erhear  us . 
But  who's  that  stranger?  By  his  warlike  port, 
His  fierce  demeanour,  and  erected  look, 
He's  of  no  vulgar  note. 

Alex.  Oh,  .'tis  Ventidius, 
Our  emperor's  great  lieutenant  in  the  east, 
Who  first  showrd  Rome  that  Parthia  could  be 

conquer'd. 

When  Antony  returned  from  Syria  last, 
He  left  this  man  to  guard  the  Roman  frontiers. 
Ser.  You  seem  to  know  him  well. 
Alex.  Too  well.     I  saw  him  in  Cicilia  first, 
When  Cleopatra  there  met  Antony  ; 
A  mortal  foe  he  was  to  us,  and  Egypt, 
But  let  me  witness  to  the  worth  I  hate, 
A  braver  Roman  never  drew  a  sword. 
Firm  to  his  prince,  but  as  a  friend,  not  slave 
He  ne'er  was  of  his  pleasures  ;  but  presides 
O'er  all  his  cooler  hours,  and  morning  coun 
sels  :  [tue, 
In  short,  the  plainness,  fierceness,  rugged"  vir- 
Of  an  old  true-stamp'd  Roman  lives  in  him. 
His  coming  bodes  I  know  not  what  of  ill 
To  our  affairs.     Withdraw  to  mark  him  better  ; 
And  I'll  acquaint  you  why  I  sought  you  here, 
And  what's  our  present  work. 

[VENTIDIUS,  with  the  other,  comes  fonvard. 
Vent.  Not  see  him,  say  you  ! 
I  say,  I  must  and  will. 

>      Gent.  He  has  commanded,  [presence. 

On  pain  of  death,  none  should  approach  his 
Vent.  I  bring  him  news,  will  raise  his  droop 
ing  spirits, 
Give  him  new  life. 

Gent.  He  sees  not  Cleopatra. 
Vtnt.  Would  he  had  never  seen  her. 
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Gent.  He  eats  not,  drinks  not,  sleeps  not, 

has  no  use 

Of  any  thing,  but  thought :  or  if  he  talks, 
'Tis  to  himself,  and  then  'tis  perfect  ravin"  • 
Then  he  defies  the  world,  and  bids  it  pass. 
Sometimes  he  gnaws  his  lip,  and  curses  loud 
The  boy  Octavius  ;  then  he  draws  his  mouth 
Into  a  scornful  smile,  and  cries,  Take  all, 
The  world's  not  worth  my  care. 

Vent.  Just,  just  his  nature. 
Virtue's  his  path ;  but  sometimes  'tis  too  nar 
row  [wide, 
For  his   vast  soul ;     and    then    he  starts  out 
And  bounds  into  a  vice  that  bears  him  far 
From  his  first  course,  and  plunges  him  in  ills  : 
He  must  not  thus  be  lost. 

[ALEX,  and  PRIESTS  come  forward. 

Alex.  You  have  your  full  instructions  ;  now 
Proclaim  your  orders  loudly.  [advance  ; 

Ser.  Romans,  Egyptians,  hear  the  queen's 

command. 

Thus  Cleopatra  bids :  let  labour  cease  ; 
To  pomp  and  triumphs  give  this  happy  day, 
That  gave  the  world  a  lord  ;  'tis  Antony's. 
Live  Antony;  and  Cleopatra  live. 
Be  this  the  general  voice  sent  up  to  Heaven, 
And  every  public  place  repeat  this  echo. 

Vent.  Fine  pageantry  !  [Aside. 

Ser;  Set  out  before  your  doors 
The  images  of  all  your  sleeping  fathers, 
With  laurels  crown'd;   with  laurels  wreath 

your  posts,  «J 
And  strow  with  flowers  the  pavement ;   let 

the  priest 

Do  present  sacrifice,  pour  out  the  wine, 
And  call  the  gods  to  join  with  you  in  gladness. 

Vent.  Curse   on  the  tongue  that  bids  this 

general  joy. 

Can  they  be  friends  of  Antony*  who  revel 
When  Antony's  in  danger  ?    Hide  for  shame, 
You  Romans,  your  gfeat  grandsires'  images, 
For  fear  their  souls  should  animate  their  mar- 
To  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny,      [bles, 

Alex.  A  love  which  knows   no  bounds  to 
Antony,  [heaven 

Would  mark  the  day  with  honours  ;  when  all 
Labour'd  for  him,  when  each  propitious  star 
Stood  wakeful  in  his  orb,  to  watch  that  hour, 
And  shed    his   better   influence.    Her    own 

birth- day 

Our  queen  neglected,  like  a  vulgar  fate, 
That  passed  obscurely  by. 

Vent.  Would  it  had  slept, 
Divided  far  from  his,  till  some  remote 
And  future  age  had  call'd  it  out,  to  ruin 
Some  other  prince,  not  him. 

Alex.  Your  emperor, 
Though  grown  unkind,  would  be  more  gentle, 

than 
T'  upbraid  my  queen,  for  loving  him  too  well. 

Vent.  I  tell  thee  eunuch,  she  has  quite  un- 

mann'd  him  ; 

Can  any  Roman  see,  and  know  him  now, 
Thus  alter'd  from  the  lord  of  half  mankind, 
Unbent,  unsinew'd,  made  a  woman's  toy, 
Shrunk  from  the  vast  extent  of  all  his  honours, 
And  cramp'd  within  a  corner  of  the  world  ! 
O  Antony  ! 

Thou  bravest  soldier,  and  thou  best  of  friends  ! 
Bounteous  as  nature  ;  next  to  nature's  god  ! 
Couldst    thou     but    make  new  worlds,   ao 

would'st  thou  give  them, 
As  bounty  were  thy  being.     Rough  in  battle, 
As  the  first  Romans,  when  they  went  to  war  ; 
Yet  after  victory,  more  pitiful, 
Than  all  their  praying  virgins  left  at  home  . 
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Alex.  Would  you  could  add  to  those  more 

shining  virtues, 
His  truth  to  her  who  loves  him. 

Vent.  Would  I  could  not.  [thee? 

But  wherefore  waste   I  precious  hours  with 
Thou  art  her  darling  mischief,  her  chief  engine, 
Antony's  other  fate,     Go  tell  thy  queen, 
Ventidius  is  arrived,  to  end  her  charms. 
Let  your  Egyptian  timbrels  play  alone ; 
Nor    mix    effeminate    sounds   with    Roman 

trumpets. 

You  dare  not  fight  for  Antony ;   go  pray, 
And  keep  your  coward's  holy  day  in  temples. 
[Exeunt  ALEX,  and  SEU. 

Enter  another  GENTLEMAN  of  M.  Antony's. 

2d.  Gent.     The  emperor  approaches,  and 

commands, 

On  pain  of  death,  that  none  presume  to  stay. 
1st.  Gent.  1  dare  not  disobey  him. 

[Going-  out  with  the  other. 
Vent.  Well,  I  dare. 

But  I'll  observe  him  first  unseen,  and  find 
Which  way  his  humour  drives  :   the  rest  I'll 
venture. 

Enter  ANTONY,  walking  with  a  disturbed  motion. 

Ant.  They  tell  me,  'tis  my  birth-day,  and 

I'll  keep  it 

With  double  pomp  of  sadness.  [breath. 

'Tis  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me 
Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast 

downward 
To  be  trode  out  by  Caesar  ? 

Vent.  [Aside.]  On  my  soul 
'Tis  mournful,  Wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains. 

Now,  Antony,  wouldst  thou  be  born  for  this  ! 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starved  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent.  reside.}  How  sorrow  shakes  him ! 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant.    [Having  thrown  himself  down.]    Lie 

there,  thou  shadow  of  an  emperor  ; 
The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee  ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too 

large, 

When  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes  ;  then  Octavia, 
(For  Cldopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it) 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own, 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Caesar. 
Give  me  some  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad. 
I'll  soothe  my  melancholy,  'till  I  swell, 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing —    [Soft  music. 
'Tis  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fancy 
I'm  now  turn'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature  ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene,      [oak, 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  j 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark, 
And  look  just  of  a  piece,  as  I  grew  from  it : 
My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  misletoe, 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;    and  murm'ring 

brook 
Runs  at  my  foot — 

Vent.  I  must  disturb  him. — I  can  hold  no 
longer.  [Stands  before  hitn. 

Ant.  [Starting  up.]  Art  thou  Ventidius  ? 
Vent .  Are  you  Antony  ? 


I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  you  last. 

Ant.  I  would  be  private.    Leave  me. 

Vent.  Sir,  I  love  you, 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 
.  Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  !  [am  I .' 

Where  have  you  learnt  that  answer?    Who 

Vent.  My  emperor ;   the  man  I  love  next 

Heaven. 

If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin : 
You're  all  that's  good,  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me  then  ? 

Vent.  'Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :  but  I  dare  not  leave  you  ; 
And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  far  have  come  to  see  you. 

Ant.  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thou  satis 
fied? 

For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough; 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent .  Look  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew, 
[Weeping. 

I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

Ant*  By  Heaven  he  weeps,  poor  good  old 

man,  he  weeps ! 

Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends  ; 
See  I  hare  caught  it  too.  Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine nay,  father — 

Vent.  Emperor! 

Ant.  Emperor  !  Why  that's  the  style  of  vic 
tory,  [wounds, 
The    conquering    soldier,    red    with    unfelt 
Salutes  his  general  so :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 

Vent,  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Actium,  Actium !  Oh 

Vent.  It  sits  too  near  you. 

Ant.  Here,  here  it  lies  ;  a  lump  of  lead  by 

day  ; 

And  in  my  short  distracted,  nightly  slumbers, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams '• 

Vent.  Out  with  it !  give  it  vent. 

Ant.  Urge  not  my  shame 

I  lost  a  battle. 

Vent.  So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant.  Thou  favour's!  me  and  speak'st  not  half 

thou  think'st ; 

For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairly  : 
But  Antony 

Vent.  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony, 

(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it)  like  a  coward,  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought?  fled  first,  Ven 
tidius. 

Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
1  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius. 

Vent.  Yes,  and  a  brave  one  ;  but 

Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
Help  me,  soldier. 

To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool, 
Who  labour'd  to  be  wretched.   Pr'y  thee  curse 
me. 

Vent.  No. 

Ant.  Why? 

Vent.  You  are  too  sensible  already    [failings, 
Of  what  you  have  done  :  too  conscious  of  your 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipp'd  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I    would   bring    balm    and  pour   into  your 
wounds,  [fortunes. 

Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your 
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Ant.  I  know  thou  wouldst. 

Vent.  I  will. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius  ! 

Vent.  No  ;  'tis  you  dream  ;  you  sleep  away 

your  hours 

In  desperate  sloth,  miscall'd  philosophy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake ;    twelve  legions 

wait  you, 

And  loug  to  call  you  chief.      By  painful  jour 
neys, 

I  led  them,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  marches,  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt 

faces, 
Their   scarr'd    cheeks,  and  chopp'd    hands ; 

there's  virtue  in  them. 

They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy.  [rates 

Ant.  Where  left  you  them  ? 
Vent.  I  said  in  Lower  Syria. 
Ant.  Bring  them  hither  ; 
There  may  be  life  in  these. 
Vent.  They  will  not  come. 
Ant.  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with 

promised  aids, 
To  double  my  despair?  they're  mutinous. 

Vent.  Most  firm  and  loyal. 
Thej  said  they  would  not  light  for  Cleopatra. 
Ant.  What  wast  they  said  ? 
Vent.  They  said  they  would    not  fight  Tor 

Cleopatra. 

Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make   her 

conquer,  [doins, 

And  make  you  more  a  slave  ?  to  gain  you  king- 

Which  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast, 

You'll  sell  to  her  ? 

Ant.  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free 

license 

On  all  my  other  faults  :  but,  on  your  life, 
No  word  of  Cleopatra  ;  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 
Vent.  Behold,  you  powers, 
To  whom  you  have  entrusted  human  kind  ? 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia,  put  in  balance  ; 
And  all  weigh'd  down  by  one  light,  worthless 

woman  ! 

Ant.  You  grow  presumptuous. 
Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to 

speak. 

Ant.  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance ,  plain  in 
solence  !  [tor ; 
Thy  men  are  cowards ;  thou,  an  envious  trai- 
Who  under  seeming  honesty  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'erflowing  gall. 

0  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Caesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honour  ! 

Vent.  You  may  kill  me.  [tor. 

You  have  done  more  already  ;  call'd  me  trai- 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one? 

Vent.  For  showing  you  yourself, 
Which  none  else  durst  have  done.    But  had 

I  been 
That  name,  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 

1  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  fortunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hinder 'd  me  to  have  led  my  conquering 

eagles 

To  fill  Octavia's  bands?  I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious,  happy  traitor, 
And  not  have  been  so  caJVd. 
Ant.  Forgive  me,  soldier  ; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

Vent.  You  thought  me  false  ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray 'd  you.    Kill  me, 
Sir; 
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Pray  kill  me  ;  yet,  you  need  not,  your  unkind- 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work.  [ness 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  so  ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage  :  pr'ythee  forgive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  discovery 
Of  what  1  would  not  hear. 
Vent.  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  used, 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it. 

Ant.  But  Cleopatra 

Go  on  ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 
Vent.  No  more. 
Ant.  Thou  darf-st  not  trust  my  passion  ;  but 

thou  mav'st : 

Thou  only  lovest",  the  rest  have  flatter'd  me. 
Vent.  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart,  for 

that  kind  word. 

May  I  believe  you  love  me?  speak  again. 

Ant.   Indeed  I  do.    Speak  this,  this,  and 

this.  [Hugging  him. 

Thy  praises  were  unjust ;  but  1U1  deserve  'em; 

And  yet  mend  all.     Do  with  me  what  thou 

wilt: 
Lead  me  to  victory,  thou  know'st  the  way. 

Vent.  And,  will  you  leave  this 

Ant.  Pr'ythee  do  not  curse  her, 
And  I  will  leave  her ;  though,  Heaven  knows, 

1  love 

Beyond  life,  conquest,  empire,  all,  but  honour: 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Vent.  That's  my  royal  master, 
And  shall  we  fight? 

Ant .  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier  ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthians,  cry  aloud,  Come  follow  me. 
Vent.  Oh,  now  1  hear  my  emperor  !  in  that 

word 

Octavius  fell.    Gods,  let  me  see  that  day, 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all ; 
I'll  thank  you  for  the  exchange. 
Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fired  me  !   my  soul's  up 

in  arms, 

And  man's  each  part  about  me.    Once  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  sight  has  seized  me  ; 
That  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp.    In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Opposed  my  way  ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my 

shield : 

I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
Lagg'd  on  the  plain  below. 
Vent.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods, 
For  such  another  honour  ! 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier  ; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.   I  Jong 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes  ;  that  thou  and  1, 
Like  time  and   death,   marching   before   our 
troops,  [sage, 

May  taste  fate  to  'em  ;  mow  them  out  a  pas- 
And  entering  where  the  foremost  squadrons 

yield, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field.    [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  L—A  grand  Saloon. 
Enter  CLEOPATRA,  IRAS,  and  ALEXAS. 

Cleo.  What  shall  I  do ;    or  whither  shall  I 

turn? 

Ventidius  has  o'ercome,  and  he  will  go. 
Alex.  He  goes  to  fight  for  you. 
Clco.  Then  he  would  see  me,  ere  he  went  to 

fight. 
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Flatter  me  not :  if  once  he  goes,  he's  lost, 
And  all  my  hopes  destroy'd. 

Alex.  Does  this  weak  passion 
Become  a  mighty  queen  ? 

Cleo.  I  am  no  queen. 
Is  this  to  be  a  queen,  to  be  besieged 
By  yon  insulting  Roman,  and  to  wait 
Each  hour  the  victor's  chain  ?  these  ills  are 

small ; 

For  Antony  is  lost,  and  I  can  mourn       [vius, 
For  nothing  else  but  him.    Now  come   Octa- 
I  have  no  more  to  lose  :  prepare  thy  bands  ; 
I'm  fit  to  be  a  captive  :  Antony 
Has  taught  my  mind  the  fortune  of  a  slave. 

Iras.  Call  reason  to  assist  you. 

Cleo.  I  have  none, 

And  none  would  have ;  my  love's  a  noble  mad 
ness,  [sorrow 
Which  shows  the  cause  deserves  it.  Moderate 
Fits  vulgar  love,  and  for  a  vulgar  man  : 
But  1  have  loved  with  such  transcendent  pas 
sion, 

1  soar'd,  at  first,  quite  out  of  reason's  view, 
And  now  am  lost  above  it. 

Enter  CHARMION. 

Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 

Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forsake  me  ? 

Am  I  to  die  or  live? 

Char.  I  found  him,  Madam ' 

Cleo.  A  long  speech  preparing  ? 
If  thoubring'st  comfort,  haste,  and  give  it  me, 
For  never  was  more  need. 

/ras.  I  know  he  loves  you. 

Cleo.  Had  he  been  kind,  her  eyes  had  told 
me  so,  [studies, 

Before  her  tongue  could  speak  it:  now  she 
To  soften  what  he  said  ;  but  give  me  death, 
Just  as  he  sent  it,  Charmion,  undisguised, 
And  in  the  words  he  spoke. 

Char.  I  found  him  then 

lucompassed  round  ;  I  think,  with  iron  statues, 
So  mute,  so  motionless  his  soldiers  stood, 
While  awfully  he  cast  his  eyes  about, 
And  every  leader's  hopes  and  fears  survey 'd  : 
Methought  he  look'd  resolved,  and  yet  not 

pleased. 

When  he  beheld  me  struggling  in  the  crowd, 
He  blush'd,  and  bade  make  way. 

Alex.  There's  comfort  yet. 

Char.  Ventidius  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  my  pas 
sage 

Severely,  as  he  meant  to  frown  me  back, 
And  sullenly  gave  place.-  I  told  my  message 
Just  as  you  gave,  broken  and  disorder'd ; 
I  number'd  in  it  all  your  sighs  and  tears  ; 
And  while  I  moved  your  pitiful  request, 
That  you  but  only  begg'd  a  last  farewell, 
He  fetch'd  an  inward  groan,  and  every  time 
I  named  you,  sigh'd,  as  if  his  heart  were 
breaking,  [down. 

But    shunn'd  my  eyes,  and   guiltily    look'd 
He  seernM  not  now  that  awful  Antony 
Who  shook  an  arm'd  assembly  with  his  nod  ; 
But  making  show  as  he  would  rub  his  eyes, 
Disguised  and  blotted  out  a  falling  tear. 

Cleo.  Did  he  then  weep?  And  was  I  worth 

a  tear  ? 

If  what  thou  hast  to  say  be  not  as  pleasing, 
Tell  me  no  more,  but  let  me  die  contented. 

Char.  He  bid  me  say,  He  knew  himself  so 

well, 

He  could  deny  you  nothing  if  he  saw  you. 
And  therefore — 

Cleo.  Thou  would'st  say  he  would  not  see 
me. 


|     Char.  And  therefore  begg'd  you  not  to  use 

a  power 

Which  he  could  ill  resist ;  yet  he  should  ever 
Respect  you  as  he  oug*ht. 

Cleo.  Is  that  a  word 
i  For  Antony  to  use  to  Cleopatra  ? 
Oh,  that  faint  word,  respect  !  how 


Disdain  myself  for  loving  after  it ! 


I  disdain 
[it! 
[sight; 


This  way  he  must  pass, 
hile ;  I'll  work  him  first, 


Alex.  You  misjudge  ; 

You  see  through  love,  and  that  deludes  your 
But  I  who  bear  my  reason  undisturb'd, 
Can  see  this  Antony,  this  dreaded  man, 
A  fearful  slave,  who  fain  would  run  away, 
And  shuns  his  master's  eyes ;  if  you  pursue 

him, 

My  life  on't,  he  still  drags  a  chain  along, 
That  needs  must  clog  his  flight. 

Cleo.  Could  I  believe  thee 

Alex.    By  every  circumstance    I  know   lie 
loves.  [our  ; 

True,  he's  hard  press'd,  by  interest  and  by  hon- 
Yet  he  but  doubts,  and  parlies,  and  casts  out 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour. 

Cleo.  He  sends  word, 
He  fears  to  see  my  face. 

Alex.  And  would  you  more  ? 
He  shows  his  weakness  who  declines  the  com 
bat  ;  [speak 
And  you  must  urge  your  fortune-     Could  he 
More    plainly  ?     To  my   ears,   the    message 

bounds, 

Come  to  my  rescue,  Cleopatra,  come  ; 
Come,  free    me   from  Ventidius ;    from    my 

tyrant ; 

See  me,  and  give  me  a  pretence  to  leave  him. 

[A  march. 

I  hear  the  trumpets.  Thi 
Please  you,  retire  a  while 
That  he  may  bend  more  easy. 

Cleo.  You  shall  rule  me  ; 
But  all,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

.  [Exit  with  CHAR,  and  IRAS. 

Alex.  1  fear  so  too ;  [bold  : 

Though  I  concealed  my  thoughts,  to  make  her 

But  'tis  our  utmost  means,  and  fate  befriend  it. 

[Withdraws.    A  march  till  all  are  on. 

Enter  Lictors  with  Fasces  ;  one  bearing  the 
Eagle:  then  enter  ANTONY  and  VENTIDIUS, 
followed  by  other  Commanders. 

Ant.  Octavius  is  the  minion  of  blind  chance ; 
But  holds  from  virtue  nothing. 

Vent.  Has  he  courage? 

Ant.  But  just  enough  to  season  him  from 

coward. 

Oh,  'tis  the  coldest  youth  upon  a  charge; 
The  most  deliberate  fighter  !  If  he  ventures, 
(As  in  Ilyria  once  they  say  he  did, 
To  storm  a  town)  'tis  when  he  cannot  choose, 
When  all  the  world  have  fixed  their  eyes  upon 

him; 

And  then  he  lives  on  that  for  seven  years  after  ; 
But  at  a  close  revenge  he  never  fails. 

Vent.  I  heard  you  challeng'd  him. 

Ant.  I  did,  Ventidius. 
What  think'st  thou  was  his  answer  ?    'Twa.-- 

so  tame 

He  said  he  had  more  ways  than  one  to  die  : 
I  had  not. 

Vent.  Poor. 

Ant.  He  has  more  ways  than  one  : 
But  he  would  choose  them  all  before  that  one. 

Vent.  He  first  would  choose  an  ague  or  a 
fever. 

Ant.  No  it  must  be  an  ague,  not  a  fever  : 
He  has  not  -warmth  enough  to  die  by  that. 
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Vent.  Or  old  ape  and  a  bed. 

Ant.  Ay,  there's  his  choice. 
He  would  live,  like  a  lamp,  to  the  last  wink, 
And  crawl  upon  the  utmost  verge  of  life. 

0  Hercules  !  Why  should  a  man  like  this, 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  fate  for  one  great 

action, 
Be  all  the  care  of  Heaven  ?    Why  should  he 

lord  it 

O'er  fourscore  thousand  men,  of  whom  each 

Is  braver  than  himself?  [one 

Vent.    Sir,  we  lose  time ;    the  troops  are 

mounted  all. 
Ant.  Then  give  the  word  to  march. 

1  long  to  leave  this  prison  of  a  town, 
To  join  thy  legions  ;  and,  in  open  field, 
Once  more  to  show  my  face.     Lead,  my  de 
liverer. 

Enter  ALEXAS. 

Alex.  Great  emperor, 
In  mighty  arms  renown'd  above  mankind, 
But  in  soft  pity  to  th'  oppress'd,  a  god  ; 
This  message  sends  the  mournful  Cleopatra 
To  her  departing  lord. 

Vent.  Smooth  sycophant ! 

Alex.  A  thousand  wishes,  and  ten  thousand 

prayers, 

Millions  of  blessings  wait  you  to  the  wars  ; 
Millions  of  sighs  and  tears  she  sends  you  U>o, 
And  would  have  sent 
As  many  parting  kisses  to  your  lips  ; 
But  those  she  fears  have  wearied  you  already. 

Vent.  [Aside.']  False  crocodile  ! 

Alex.  And  yet  she  begs  not  now,  you  would 

not  leave  her, 

That  were  a  wish  too  mighty  for  her  hopes, 
And  too  presuming  (for  her  low  fortune,  and 

your  ebbing  love) 

That  were  a  wish  for  her  most  prosperous 

days,  [kindness. 

Her    blooming    beauty,    and    your    growing 

Ant.  [Aside.]    Well,   I  must  man  it  out — 
What  would  the  queen  ? 

Alex.   First  to  these  noble  warriors,  who 

attend 

Your  daring  courage  in  the  chase  of  fame, 
(Too  daring  and  too  dangerous  for  her  quiet) 
She  humbly  recommends  all  she  holds  dear, 
All  her  own  cares  and  fears,  the  care  of  you. 

Vent.  Yes,  witness  Actium. 

Ant.  Let  him  speak,  Ventidius. 

Alex.  You,  when  his  matchless  valour  bears 

him  forward, 

With  ardour  too  heroic,  on  his  foes, 
Fall  down,  as  she  would  do,  before  his  feet ; 
Lie  in  his  way,  and  stop  the  paths  of  death  ; 
Tell  him,  this  god  is  not  invulnerable, 
That  absent  Cleopatra  bleeds  in  him  ; 
And,  that  you  may  remember  her  petition, 
She  begs  you  wear  these  trifles,  as  a  pawn, 
Which  at  your  wish'd  return,  she  will  redeem 
[Gives  jewels. 

With  all  the  wealth  of  .Egypt. 
This,  to  the  great  Ventidius  she  presents, 
Whom  she  can  never  count  her  enemy, 
Because  he  loves  her  lord. 

Vent.  Tell  her,  I'll  none  on't ; 
I'm  not  asham'd  of  honest  poverty  ; 
Not  all  the  diamonds  of  the  east  can  bribe 
Ventidius  from  his  faith.     I  hope  to  see 
These  and  the  rest  of  all  her  sparkling  store, 
Where  they  shall  more  deservingly  be  placed. 

Ant.  And  who  must  wear  them  then  ? 

Vent.  The  wrong'd  Octavia. 

Ant.  You  might  have  spared  that  word. 


Vent.  And  she  that  bribe. 

Ant.  But  I  have  no  remembrance. 

Alex.  Yes  a  dear  one  ; 

Your  slave,  the  queen 

Ant.  My  mistress. 

Alex.  Then  your  mistress.  [soul, 

Your  mistress  would,  she  says,  have  sent,  her 
But  that  you  had  long  since ;  she  humbly  begs 
This  ruby  bracelet,  set  with  bleeding  hearts, 
(The  emblems  of  her  own)  may  bind  your 

arm. 
Vent.  Now,  my  best  lord,  in  honour's  name 

1  ask  you, 

For  manhood's  sake,  and  for  your  own  deal 
Touch  not  those  poison'd  gifts,  [safety, 

Infected  by  the  sender  ;  touch  them  not ; 
Myriads  of  bluest  plagues  lie  underneath  'em, 
And  more  than  aconite  has  dipp'd  the  silk. 
Ant.  Nay  now  you  grow  too  cynical,  Ven 
tidius  ; 

A  lady's  favour  may  be  worn  with  honour. 
What,  to  refuse  her  bracelet !  On  my  soul, 
When  I  lie  pensive  in  my  tent  alone, 
'Twill  pass  the  wakeful  hours  of  winter  nights, 
To  tell  these  pretty  beads  upon  my  arm, 
To  count  for  every  one  a  soft  embrace, 
A  melting  kiss  at  such  and  such  a  time ; 
And  now  and  then  the  fury  of  her  love, 

When and  what  harm's  in  this  ? 

Alex.  None,  none,  my  lord, 
But  what's  to  her,  that  now  'tis  past  for  ever. 
Ant.  [Going  to  tie  it.]  We  soldiers  are  so 

awkward Help  me  to  tie  it. 

Alex.  In  faith,  my  lord,  we  courtiers  too  are 

awkward 

In  these  affairs :  so  are  all  men  indeed  ; 
But  shall  1  speak  ? 
Ant.  Yes,  freely. 

Alex.  Then,  my  lord,  fair  hands  alone 
Are  fit  to  tie  it ;  she  who  sent  it  can. 

Vent.    Hell!  death  !    this    eunuch  pander 

ruins  you. 
You  will  not  see  her  ? 

[ALEXAS  whispers  an  Attendant. 
Ant.  But  to  take  my  leave. 
Vent.  Then  I  have  wash'd  an  Ethiop.  Y'are 

undone ! 

Y'are  in  the  toils !  y'are  taken !  y'are  destroy 'd  ! 
Her  eyes  do  Caesar's  work. 

Ant.  You  fear  too  soon. 
1  am  constant  to  myself  ?  1  know  my  strength  ; 
And  yet  she    shall  not  think  me  barbarous 

neither, 

Born  in  the  depths  of  Afric  ;  I'm  a  Roman, 
Bred  to  the  rules  of  soft  humanity, 
A  guest,  and  kindly  used,  should  bid  fare 
well. 

Vent.  You  do  not  know  [fant ; 

How  weak  you  are  to  her ;  how  much  an  in- 
You  are  not  proof  against  a  smile  or  glance  ; 
A  sigh  will  quite  disarm  you. 

Ant.  See,  she  comes  ! 
Now,  you  shall  find  your  error.      Gods,    I 

thank  you ; 

You  form'd  the  danger  greater  than  it  was, 
And  now  'tis  near,  'tis  lessen'd. 
Vent.  Mark  the  end  yet. 

Enter  CLEOPATRA,  CHARMION  and  IRAS. 

Ant.  Well,  Madam,  we  are  met. 
Cleo.  Is  this  a  meeting  ? 
Then  we  must  part ! 
Ant.  We  must. 
Cleo.  Who  says  we  must  ? 
Ant.  Our  own  hard  fates. 
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ICleo.  We  make  those  fates  ourselves. 
I  A  lAnt.  Yes,  we  have  made  them  ;  \ve  have 
V  XI  loved  each  other, 

*  Unto  our  mutual  ruin. 

Cleo.  The  gods  have  seen  my  joys  with  en 
vious  eyes; 

And  all  the  world,  [us) 

(As 'twere  the  business  of  mankind  to  part 
Is  arm'd  against  my  love  ;  even  you  yourself 
Join  with  the  rest :  you,  you  are  arm'd  against 

ID  6. 

Ant .  I  will  he  justified  in  all  1  do 
To  late  posterity,  and  therefore,  hear  me; 
If  I  mix  a  lie 

With  any  truth,  reproach  me  freely  with  it; 
Else,  favour  me  with  silence. 

Cleo,  You  command  me, « 
And  I  am  dumb. 

Vent.  I  like  this  well ;  he  shows  authority. 

Ant.  That  1  derive  my  ruin 
From  you  alone 

Cleo.  O  Heavens !  I  ruin  you  ! 

Ant.  You  promised  your  silence,  and  you 

break  it, 
Ere  I  have  scarce  begun. 

Cleo.  Well,  I  obey  you. 

Ant.  When  I  beheld  you  first,  it  was  in 

Egypt, 

Ere  Caesar  saw  your  eyes  ;  you  gave  me  love, 
And  were  too  young  to  know  it ;  that  I  settled 
Your  father  on  his  throne,  was  for  your  sake  ; 
I  left  th'  acknowledgment  for  time  to  ripen. 
Caesar  stepp'd  in,  and  with  a  greedy  hand 
Pluck'd  the  green  fruit,  ere  the  first  blush  of 

red, 

Yet  cleaving  to  the  bough.    He  was  my  lord, 
And  was,  beside,  too  great  for  me  to  rival. 
But  I  deserved  you  first,  though  he  enjoy'd 

you. 

When,  after,  1  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
An  enemy  to  Rome,  I  pardon'd  you. 

Cleo.  I  clear'd  myself 

Ant.  Again  you  break  your  promise. 
I  loved  you  still,  and  tooK  your  weak  excuses, 
Took  you  into  my  bosom,  stain'd  by  Caesar, 
And  not  half  mine:  I  went  to  Egypt  with 

you, 

And  hid  me  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
Shut  out  inquiring  nations  from  my  sight, 
To  give  whole  years  to  you. 

Vent.  Yes,  to  your  shame  be't  spoken. 

[Aside. 

Ant.  How  I  loved 

Witness  ye  days  and  nights,  and  all  ye  hours, 
That  danced  away  with  down  upon  your  feet, 
As  all  your  business  were  to  ccnint  my  passion. 
One  day  pass'd  by,  and  nothing  saw  but  love  ; 
Another  came,  and  still  'twas  only  love  ; 
The  suns  were  wearied  out  with  looking  on, 
And  I  untired  with  loving. 
1  saw  you  every  day,  and  all  the  day, 
And  every  day  was  still  but  as  the  first ; 
So  eager  was  1  still  to  see  you  more. 

Vent.  'Tis  all  too  true. 

Ant.  Fulvia,  my  wife,  grew  jealous, 
As  she,  indeed,  had  reason,  raised  a  war 
In  Italy  to  call  n;e  back. 

Vent.  But  yet 
You  went  not. 

Ant .  While  within  your  arms  I  lay, 
The  world  fell  mouldering  from  my  hands  each 
hour,  [for'r. 

And  left  me  scarce  a  grasp,  I  thank  your  love 

Vent.  Well  push'd  !  that  last  was  home. 

Cleo.  Yet  may  I  speak  ? 

Ant.  If  I  have  urged  a  falsehood,  yes  ;  else, 
not. 


Your  silence  says  I  have  not.     Fulvia  died  ; 
(Pardon,  you  gods,  with  my  unkindnessdied,) 
To  set  the  world  at  peace,  I  took  Octavia, 
This  Ca-sar's  sister  ;  in  her  pride  of  youth, 
A  nd  flower  of  beauty  did  I  wed  that  lady, 
Whom,  blushing,  1  must  praise,  although  I  left 

her :  [mons  • 

You  call'd  ;  my  love  obey'd  the  fatal  sum- 
This  raised  the  Roman  arms  ;  the  cause  was 

yours.  [stronger  ; 

I  would   have  fought  by  land,  where  I  was 
You  hinder'd  it ;  yet,  when  I  fougbt  at  sea, 
Forsook  me  fighting  ;  and,  ()  stain  to  honour! 

0  lasting  shame  !  i  knew  not  that  1  fled, 
But  fled  to  follow  you. 

Vent.  What  haste  she  made  to  hoist  her  pur 
ple  sails ; 

And  to  appear  magnificent  in  Sight, 

Drew  halt  our  strength  away. 
Ant.  All  this  you  caused, 

And,  would  you  multiply  more  ruins  on  me  ? 

This  honest  man,  my  best,  my  only  friend, 

Has  gather'd  up  the  shipwreck  of  my  for 
tunes  ; 

Twelve  legions  I  have  left,  my  last  recruits, 

And  you  have  watch'd  the  news,  and  bring 
your  eyes 

To  seize  them  too.     If  you  have  ought   to 
answer, 

Now  speak,  you  have  free  leave. 
Alex.  She  stands  confounded  : 

Despair  is  in  her  eyes.  [Aside. 

Vent.  Mow  lay  a  sigh  i'  th'  way,  to  stop  his 
passage : 

Prepare  a  tear,  and  bid  it  for  his  legions  ; 

'Tis  like  they  shall  be  sold. 
Cleo.  How  shall  I  plead  my  cause,  when  you, 
my  judge, 

Already  have  condemn'd  me  ?    Shall  1  bring 

The  love  you  bore  me  for  my  advocate  ? 

That  now  is  turn'd  against  me,  that  destroys 
me  ; 

For  love  once  past,  is  at  the  best  forgotten. 

Butoftener  sours  to  hate  :  'twill  please  my  lord 

To  ruin  me,  and,  therefore,  I'll  be  guilty. 

But,  could  I  once  have  thought  it  would  have 
pleased  you,  [eyes 

That  you  would  pry,  with  narrow,  searching 

Into  my  faults,  severe  to  my  destruction, 

And  watching  all  advantages  with  care, 

That  serve  to  make  me  wretched?    Speak,  my 
lord, 

For  I  end  here.  Though  I  deserve  this  usage, 

Was  it  like  you  to  give  it  ? 
Ant .  O,  you  wrong  me, 

To  think  1  sought  this  parting,  or  desired 

T'  accuse  you  more  than  what  will  clear  my 
self, 

And  justify  this  breach. 
Cleo.  Thus  low  I  thank  you  : 

And  since  my  innocence  will  not  offend, 

1  shall  not  blush  to  own  it. 

Vent.  After  this 
I  think  she'll  blush  at  nothing. 

Cleo.  You  seem  grieved, 
(And  therein  you  are  kind)  that  Caesar  first 
Enjoy'd  my  love,  though  you  deserved  it  bet 
ter,  [ed 
For  had  I  first  been  yours,  it  would  have  save- 
My  second  choice  ;  1  never  had  been  his, 
And  ne'er  had  been  but  yours.    But  Caesar 

first 

You  say  possess'd  my  love.  Not  so,  my  lord  : 
He  first  possess'd  my  person,  you  my  love  ; 
Caesar  loved  me  ;  but  1  loved  Antony. 

Vent.  O,  syren  !•  syren!  [tr«p> 

Yet  grant  that  all  the  love  she  boasts  WL-IV 


WENS  /.] 
Has  she  not  ruin'd  you  ? 
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I  still  urge  that, 
The  fatal  consequence. 

Cleo.  The  consequence  indeed. 
For  I  dare  challenge  him,  my  greate3t  foe, 
To  say  it  was  designed  ;  'tis  true,  I  loved  you, 
And  kept  you  far  from  an  uneasy  wife, 
Such  Fulvia  was. 

Yes,  but  he'll  say,  you  left  Octavia  for  me  : 
And  can  you  blame  me  to  receive  that  love, 
"Which  quitted  such  desert  for  worthless  me  ? 
How  often  have  1  wish'd  some  other  Caesar, 
Great  as  the  first,  and  as  the  second  young, 
Would  court  my  love,  to  be  refused  for  you  ! 
Vent.  Words,  words  !  but  Actium,  Jsir,  re 
member  Actium. 
Cleo.  Even  there,  I  dare  his  malice.    True, 

I  counsell'd 

To  fight  at  sea ;  but  1  betray'd  you  not. 
I  fled,  but  not  to  the  enemy.     'Twas  fear : 
Would  I  had  been  a  man,  not  to  have  fear'd, 
For  none  would  then  have  envied  me  your 

friendship, 
Who  envy  me  your  love. 

Ant.  We're  both  unhappy  ; 
If  nothing  else,  yet  our  ill  fortune  parts  us. 
Speak  !     Would  you  have  me  perish  by  my 

stay? 
Cleo.  If  as  a  friend  you  ask  my  judgment, 

go ; 

If  as  a  lover,  stay.  If  you  must  perish —  • 
'Tis  a  hard  word  ;  but  stay.  f 

Vent.  See  now  the  effects  of  her  so  boasted 

love  ! 

She  strives  to  drag  you  down  to  ruin  with  her ; 
But  could  she  scape  without  you,  ()  how  soon 
Would  she  let  go  her  hold,  and  haste  to  shore, 
And  never  look  behind. 
Cleo.  Then  judge  my  love  by  this 

[Gives  ANT.  a  Utter. 
Could  I  have  borne 
A  life  or  death-,  a  happiness  or  wo, 
From  yours  divided,  this  had  given  me  means. 
Ant.  By  Hercules  !  the  writing  of  Octavius  ! 
See,  see,  Veutidius  !  Here  he  offers  Egypt, 
And  joins  ail  Syria  to  it,  as  a  present, 
So,  in  requital,  she  forsakes  my  fortune, 
And  joins  her  arms  with  his. 

Cleo.  And  yet  you  leave  me  ! 
You  leave  me,  Antony  ;  and  yet  I  love  you. 
Indeed  I  do  :  I  have  refused  a  kingdom, 
That's  a  trifle ; 

For  1  would  part  with  life,  with  any  thing, 
But  only  you.  O  let  me  die  but  with  you  ! 
Is  that  a  hard  request  ? 

Ant.  Next  living  with  you, 
Tis  all  that  Heaven  can  give. 

Cleo.  No  ;  you  shall  go  ;  your  interest  calls 

you  hence ;  [these 

Yes ;  your  dear  interest  pulls  too  strong  for 

Weak  arms  to  hold  you  here 

[Takes  his  hand. 
Go  ;  leave  me,  soldier  ; 

(For  you're  no  more  a  lover  :)  leave  me  dying  ; 
Push  me  all  pale  and  panting  from  your  bosom, 
And  when  your  march  begins,  let  one  run 

after, 

Breathless  almost  for  joy,  and  cry,  she's  dead  ! 
The  soldier's  shout;  you  then  perhaps  may 

sigh, 

And  muster  all  your  Roman  gravity ; 
Ventidius  chides,  and  straight  your  brow  clears 
As  I  had  never  been.  [up, 

Ant.   Gods,   'tis  too  much!    too  much  for 

man  to  bear. 

Cleo.  What  is't  for  me  then, 
A  weak,  forsaken  woman,  and  a  lover  ? 
Here  let  me  breathe  my  last ;  envy  me  not 


i  This  minute  in  your  arms,  I'll  die 
1  And  end  your  trouble. 

Ant.  Die!— Rather  let  me  perish  !  LoosenM 

nature 

Leap  from  its  hinges,  sink  the  props  of  heaven , 
And  fall  the  skies  to  crush  the  nether  world. 

My  eyes  !  my  soul !  my  all  !• 

[Embraces  her. 
But,  could  she  scape  without  me,  with  what 

haste 

Would  she  let  slip  her  hold  and  make  to  shore, 
And  never  look  behind  ! 
Down  on  thy  knees,  blasphemer  as  thou  art, 
And  ask  forgiveness  of  wrong'd  innocence. 
Vent.  I'll  rather  die,   than  take  it.    Will 

you  go? 

Ant.  Go!  whither?    Go  from  all  that's  ex 
cellent  ! 

Give  to  yom  boy,  your  Caesar, 
This  rattle  of  a  globe  to  play  withal, 
This    gew-gaw  world,  and  put  him  cheaply 

off: 

I'll  not  be  pleased  with  less  than  Cleopatra. 
Cleo.   She's  wholly  yours.     My  heart's  so 

full  of  joy, 

That  I  shall  do  some  wild  extravagance 
Of  love  in  public  ;  and  the  foolish  world, 
Which  knows  not  tenderness,  will  think  me 

mad. 
Vent.  O  women,  women,  women!    all  the 

gods 

Have  not  such  power  of  doing  good  to  man  ; 
As  you  of  doing  harm.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Our  men  are  arm'd. 
Unbar  the  gate 'that  looks  to  Caesar's  camp  ; 
[  would  revenge  the  treachery  he  meant  me  ; 
And  long  security  makes  conquest  easy. 
I'm  eager  to  return  before  I  go  ; 
For  all  the  pleasures  I  have  known,  beat  thick 
On  my  remembrance.     How  I  long  for  night ; 
That  both  the  sweets  of  mutual  love  may  try, 
And  triumph  once  o'er  Caesar  Qre  we  die. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 


SCEXF  I. 


Enter  CLEOPATRA,  CHARMION,  IRAS,  ALEXAS, 
and  Train;  ANTONY  and  Romans. 

CLEOPATRA  crowns  ANTONY. 

Ant.  My  brighter  Venus  ! 

Cleo.  O  my  greater  Mars  ! 

Ant.  Thou  joiu'st  us  well  my  love. 
There's  no  satiety  of  love  in  thee; 
Enjoy'd,  thou  still  art  new  ;  perpetual  spring 
Is  in  thy  arms  ;  the  ripen'd  fruit  but  falls, 
And  blossoms  rise  to  fill  its  empty  place, 
And  I  grow  rich  by  giving. 

Enter  VENTIDIUS,  and  stands  apart. 

Alex.  O  now  the  danger's  past ;  your  gen 
eral  comes, 
He  joins    not  in  your  joys,    nor  minds  your 

triumphs : 

But  with  contracted  brows,  looks  frowning  on, 
As  envying  your  success. 
Ant.  Now,  on  my  soul  be  loves  me,  truly 

loves  me ; 

He  never  flatter'd  me  in  any  vice. 
But  awes  me  with  his  virtue  ;  even  this  minute 
Methinks  he  has  a  right  of  chiding  me. 
7U 
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Lead  to  the  temple  ;  I'll  avoid  his  presence, 
It  checks  loo  strong  upon  me. 

[Exeunt  the  rest. 
[As  ANTONY  is  going,  VENTIDIUS  pulls 

him  by  the  robe. 
Vent.  Emperor! 

Ant.  'Tis  the  old  argument;    I    pr'ythee 
spare  me.  [Looking  back. 

Vent.  But  this  one  hearing,  emperor. 
Ant.  Let  go 

M  y  robe  !  or,  by  my  father  Hercules 

Vent.    By    Hercules's   father— that's    yet 

greater, 
bring  you  somewhat  you  would  wish  to 

know. 
Ant.  Thou  see'st  we  are  observed ;  attend 

me  here, 
And  I'll  return.  [Exit. 
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Ant.  'Tis  he  himself,  himself;  by  holy  friend- 
ship  !  [  Runs  to  embrace  him. 

Art  thou  return'd  at  last,  my  better  half! 
Come  give  me  all  myself! 

Dol.  I  must  be  silent,  for  my  soul  is  busy 
About  a  nobler  work.  She's  new  come  home  ! 
Like  a  long  absent  man,  and  wanders  o'er 
Each  room,  a  stranger  to  her  own,  to  look 
If  all  be  safe. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  what's  left  of  me; 
But,  O  my  Dolabella  ! 

Thou  hast  beheld  me  other  than  I  am 

Hast  thou  seen  my  morning  chamber  fill'd 
With  scepter'd  slaves,  who  waited  to  salute 

me? 

With  eastern  monarchs,  who  forgot  the  sun 
To  worship  my  uprising  ?  Menial  kings 
Stood  silent  in  my  presence,  watch'd  my  eyes 


Vent.  I'm  waneing  in  his  favour,  yet  I  love  i  And,  at  my  least  command,  all  started  out, 


him; 

I  love  tlw  man  who  runs  to  meet  his  ruin  ! 
And  sure  the  gods,  like  me  are  fond  of  him : 
His  virtues  lie  so  mingled  with  his  crimes, 
As  wouid  confound  their  choice  to  punish  one, 
And  not  reward  the  other. 

Enter  ANTONY. 

Ant.  We  can  conquer, 
You  see,  without  your  aid. 
We  have  dislodged  their  troops, 
Five  thousand  Romans,  with  their  faces  up-  [ 

ward, 
Lie  breathless  on  the  plain. 

Vent.  'Tis  well :  and  he 

Who  lost  them,  could  have  spared  ten  thou 
sand  more. 

Yet  if,  by  this  advantage,  you  could  gain 
An   easier  peace,  while    Caesar   doubts  the 
Of  arms [chance 

Ant.  O  think  not  on't,  Ventidius  ! 
The  boy  pursues  my  ruin  ;  he'll  no  peace  ! 

Vent.  Have  you  no  friend 
In  all  his  army,  who  has  power  to  move  him  ; 
Meceanas,  or  Aggippa,  might  do  much. 

Ant.  Pray  think  again 


Like  racers  to  the  goal. 
Dol.  Slaves  to  your  fortune. 
Ant.    Fortune  is  Caesar's  now  ;    and  what 

am  I? 
Vent.  What  have  you  made  yourself;  I  will 

not  flatter.  V 

Ant.  Is  this  friendly  done? 
Dol.  Yes,  when  his  end  is  so,  I  must  join 

with  him  ; 

Indeed  1  must,  and  yet  you  must  not  chide  : 
Why  am  I  else  your  "friend  ? 

Ant.  Tak^ieed,  young  man, 
How  thou  u;.vraid'st  my  love  ?  the  queen  has 
eyes  [ber 

And  thou  too  hast  a  soul  !  Canst  thou  remem- 
Wiien,  swell'd  with  hatred,  thou  beheld'sl  her 

first, 

As  accessary  to  thy  brother's  death? 
Dol.  Spare  my  remembrance  !  'twas  a  guilty 

day. 
And  still  the  blush  hangs  here. 

Ant.  To  clear  herself, 

!  For  sending  him  no  aid,  she  came  from  Egypt, 
|  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Sydnos  row'd, 
I  The  tackling  bilk,  the   streamers  waved  with 

gold; 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sail  : 


Why  dost  thou  drive  me  from  myself,  to  search  |  Her  nymphs,  like  nereids,    round  her  couch 


For  foreign  aids  ;  to  hunt  my  memory, 
And  range  all  o'er  a  wild  and  barren  place 
To   find    a    friend?    the   -wretched    have    no 

friends 

Yet  I  had  one,  the  bravest  youth  of  Rome, 
Whom  Caesar  loves  beyond  the'  love  of  wo- 
men. 

Vent.  Him  would  I  see  !  that  man  of  all 

the  world ! 
Just  such  a  one  we  want. 

Ant.  He  loved  me  too. 
I  was  his  soul ;  he  lived  not  but  in  me ; 
We  were  so  closed  within  each  other's  breasts, 
The  rivets  were  not  found  that  join'd  us  first. 
I  need  not  tell  his  name  :  'twas  Dolabella. 

Vent.  He's  now  in  Caesar's  camp. 

Ant.   No  matter  where, 

Since  he's  no  longer  mine.    He  took  unkindly 
That  I  forbade  him  Cleopatra's  sight ; 
Because  I  fear'd  he  loved  her. 
Would  he  were  here. 

Vent .  Would  you  believe  he  loved  you  ? 
1  read  your  answer  in  your  eyes  you  would. 
Not  to  conceal  it  longer,  he  is  sent 
A  messenger  from  Caesar's  camp,  with  letters. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear. 

Vent.  I'll  bring  him  instantly. 
[Exit  VENTIDIUS,   and  re-enters  immedi 
ately  with  DOLABKLLA. 


were  placed  ; 
Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venusj  lay. 
Dol.  No  more  !   I  would  not  hear  it ! 
Ant.  Oh,  you  must ! 

She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet, 
As  if,  secure  of  all  beholder's  hearts, 
Neglecting  she  could  take  them  !  boys   like 

cupids, 
Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings,  the 

winds 

That  play'd  about  her  face  :  but  if  she  smiled, 
A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad  : 
That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied, 
But  hung  upon  the  object !  To  soft  flutes 
The  silver  oars  kept  time  ;    and  while  they 

play'd, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight, 
And  both  to  thought.  Twas  Heaven,  orsotr.e- 

what  more  ! 
For  she  so   charm'd  all  hearts,   that  gazing 

crowds 

Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
To  give  their  welcome  voice  : 
Then,  Dolabella,  where  was  then  thy  soul  ? 
Was  not  thy  fury  quite  disarm'd  \vith  ren 
der? 

And  whisper  in  my  ear,  oh,  tell  her  not 
That  I  accused  her  of  my  brother's  death ! 


'SCENE  I.] 
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Vol.  And  should  my  weakness  be  a  plea  for 

yours  ? 

Mine  was  an  age  when  love  might  be  excused, 
Yours 

Vent.  Speak  boldly, 

Yours,  he  would  say,  in  your  declining  age, 
In  you  (I  would  not  use  so  harsh  a  word) 
'Tis  but  plain  dotage. 

Ant.  Ha! 

Dol.  'Twas  urged  too  home. 
But  yet  the  loss  was  private  that  I  made  ; 
Twas  but  myself  I  lost:  I  lost  no  legions; 
I  had  no  world  to  lose,  no  people's  love. 

Ant ,  This  from  a  friend  ? 

DoL  Yes,  Antony,  a  true  one  ; 
A  friend  so  tender,  that  each  word  I  speak 
Stabs  my  own  heart,  before  it  reach  your  ear. 
O  judge  me  not  less  kind  because  I  chide  : 
To  Caesar  I  excuse  you. 

Ant.  O  ye  gods ! 
Have  I  then  lived  to  be  excused  to  Caesar  !  \/ 

Dol.  As  to  your  equal. 

Ant.  Well,  he's  but  my  equal : 
While  I  wear  this,  he  never  shaji  be  more. 

Dol.  1  bring  condition:  from  him. 

Ant.  Are  they  noble? 
Methinks  thou  shouldst  not  bring  them  else  ; 

yet  he 

Is  full  of  deep  dissembling  ;  knows  no  honour 
Divided  from  his  interest. 
lie's  fit,  indeed,   to  buy,  not  conquer  king 
doms. 

Vent.  Then,  granting  this, 
What  power  was  theirs  who  wrought  so  hard 

a  temper 
To  honourable  terms  ? 

Ant.  It  was  my  Dolabella,  or  some  god. 

Dol.  Not  I ;  nor  yet  Meceanas,  nor  Agrippa  ; 
They  were  your  enemies  ;  and  I  a  friend 
Too  weak  alone  ;  yet  'twas  a  Roman  deed. 

Ant.  'Twas  like  a  Roman  done ;  show  me 

that  man 

Who  has  preserved  iny  life,  my  love,  my  lion- 
Let  me  but  see  his  face.  [our  ; 

Vent.  That  task  is  mine. 
And,  Heaven,  thou  know'st  how  pleasing. 

[Exit  VENT. 

Dol.  You'll  remember 
To  whom  you  stand  obliged  ? 

Ant.  When  1  forget  it, 

Be  thou  unkind,  and  that's  my  greatest  curse. 
My  queen  shall  thank  him  too. 

Dol.  I  fear  she  will  not. 

Ant.  But  she  shall  do't.     The  queen,   mv 

Dolabella ! 

Hast  thou    not  still  some  grudgings  of  thy 
,fever? 

DoL  I  would  not  see  her  lost 

Ant.  When  I  forsake  her, 
Leave  me,  my  better  stars ;  for  she  has  truth 
Beyond  her  beauty.     Caesar  tempted  her, 
At  no  less  price  than  kingdoms,  to  betray  me  ; 
But  she  resisted  all ;  and  yet  thou  chid'st  me 
For  loving  her  too  well.     Could  I  do  so? 

Dol.  Yes;  there's  my  reason. 

Re-enter  VENTIDIUS  with  OCTAVIA,  leading 
ANTONY'S  two  little  Daughters. 

Ant.  Where  ? Octavia  there  ! 

[Starting  back. 

Vent.  What,  is  she  poison  to  you?   a  dis 
ease? 

Look  on  her;  view   her  well,  and  those  she 

brings,  [ture 

Are  they  all  strangers  to  your  eyes  ?  Has  na- 


No  secret  call,  no  whisper  they  are  yours? 

Dol.  For  shame,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love,  re 
ceive  them 

Vv'ith  kinder  eyes.     If  you  confess  a  man. 
Meet  them,  embrace  than,  bid  them  welcome 
to  you. 

Ant.  I  stood  amazed  to  think  how  they  came 
hither. 

Vent.  1  sent  for  them ;  I  brought  them  in, 

unknown 
To  Cleopatra's  guards. 

DoL  Yet  are  you  cold  ? 

Oct.  Thus  long  I  have  attended  for  my  wel 
come  ; 

Which,  as  a  stranger,  sure  I  might  expect. 
Who  am  I  ? 

Ant.  Caesar's  sister. 

Oct.  That's  unkind ! 

Had  I  been  nothing  more  than  Caesar's  sister, 
Know,  I  had  still  remain'd  in  Caesar's  camp  ; 
But  your  Octavia,  your  much  injured  wife, 
The  banish'd  from,  your  bed,  driven  from  your 

house  ; 

In  spite  of  Caesar's  sister,  still  is  yours. 
'Tis  true,  I  have  a  heart  disdains  your  cold 
ness,  [offer ; 
And  prompts  me  not  to  seek  what  you  should 
But  a  wife's  virtue  still  surmounts  that  pride  ; 
I  come  to  claim  you  as  my  own  ;  to  show 
My  duty. first,  to  ask,  nay  beg,  your  kindness; 
Your  hand,  my  lord ;  'tis  mine,   and  I  will 
have  it. 

Vent.  Do  take  it ;  thou  deserv'st  it. 

Dol.  On  my  soul,  and  so  she  does. 

Ant.  L  fear  Octavia,  you  have  begg'd  my 
life. 

Oct.  Begg'd  it,  my  lord? 

Ant.  Yes,  begg'd  it,  my  ambassadress  ; 
Poorly  and  basely  begg'd  it  of  your  brother. 

Oct.  Poorly  and  basely,  I  could  never  beg  ; 
Nor  could  my  brother  grant. 

Ant.  Shall  I,  who,  to  my  kneeling  slave, 

could  say, 

Rise  up  and  be  a  king  ;  shall  I  fall  down 
And  cry,  forgive  me,  Caesar  ? 
No;  that  word. 
Forgive,  would  choke  me  up, 
And  die  upon  my  tongue. 

Dol.  You  shall  not  need  it. 

Ant.  I  will  not  need  it.    Come,  you've  all 

betray'd  me, 
My  wife  has  bought  me,  with  her  prayers  and 

tears  ; 

In  every  peevish  mood  she  will  upbraid 
The  life  she  gave.  If  I  but  look  awry, 
She  cries  I'll  tell  my  brother. 

Off.  My  hard  fortune 
Subjects  me  still  to  your  unkind  mistakes. 
But  the  conditions  I  have  brought  are  such 
You  need  not  blush  to  take.    1  love  your  hon 
our,  \\  \^\. ,  ,; 

Because  'tis  mine.  It  never  shall  be  said 
Octavia's  husband  was  her  brother's  slave. 
Sir,  you  are  free ;  free  even  from  her  you 

loathe ; 

For,  though  my  brother  bargains  for  your  love, 
Makes  me  the  price  and  cement  of  your  peace, 
I  have  a  soul  like  yours,  I  cannot  take 
Your  love  as  alms,  nor  beg  what  I  deserve. 
I'll  tell  my  brother  we  are  reconciled  ; 
He  shall  draw  back  his  troops,  and  you  shall 
march  [Athens; 

To   rule   the   east:    I   may    be    dropp'o1    at 
No  matter  where,  1  never  will  complain, 
But  only  keep  the  barren  name  of  wife, 
And  rid  you  of  the  trouble. 
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IV. 


Vent.  Was  ever  such  a  strife  of  sullen  hon- 
Both  scorn  to  be  obliged.  [our  ! 

Dol.  Oh!  she  has  touch'd  him  in  the  ten- 

derest  part. 

See  how  he  reddens  with  despight  and  shame 
To  be  out-done  in  generosity ! 

Ant.  Octavia,  I  have  heard  you,  and  must 

praise 

The  greatness  of  your  soul ; 
But  cannot  yield  to  what  you  have  proposed  : 

for  I  can  ne'er  be  conquer'd  but  by  love  ; 
nd  you  do  all  for  duty.     You  would  free  me, 
nd  would  be  dropp'd  at  Athens ;  was't  not 

so? 

Oct.  It  was,  my  lord. 
Ant.  Then  1  must  be  obliged, 
To  one  who  loves  me  not ;  who  to  herself, 
May  call  me  thankless  and  ungrateful  man. 
I'll  not  endure  it ;  no. 

Vent.  I'm  glad  it  pinches  there. 

Oct.  Would  you  triumph  o'er  poor  Octavia  & 

virtue? 

That  pride  was  all  I  had  to  bear  me  up  ; 
That  you  might  think  you  owed  me  for  your 

life, 

And  owed  it  to  my  duty,  not  my  love. 
Ant.  Therefore  you  love  me  not. 
Oct.  Therefore,  my  lord, 
I  should  not  love  you. 
Ant .  Therefore  you  would  leave  me. 
Oct.  And  therefore  I  should  leave  you— If  I 

could. 

Dol.  Her  soul's  too  great,  after  such  injuries, 
To  say  she  loves :  and  yet  she  lets  you  see  it. 
Her  modesty  and  silence  plead  her  cause. 

Ant.  O  Dolabella  !  which  way  shall  1  turn  ? 
I  find  a  secret  yielding  in  my  soul ; 
But  Cleopatra,  who  would  die  with  me, 
Must  she  be  left  ?  Pity  pleads  for  Octavia, 
But  does  it  not  plead'more  for  Cleopatra  ! 

Vent.  Justice  and  pity  both  plead  for  Octa- 
For  Cleopatra,  neither.  [via  ; 

One  would  be  ruin'd  with  you  ;  but  she  first 
Had  ruin'd  you  ;  the  other  you  have  ruin'd, 
And  yet  she  would  preserve  you. 
In  every  thing  their  merits  are  unequal. 
Ant.  O  my  distracted  soul ! 
Oct.  Sweet  Heaven,  compose  it. 
Come,  come,  my  lord,  if  1  can  pardon  you, 
Methinks    you    should   accept  it.    Look  on 
these ;  [glected 

Are  they  not  yours?  Or  stand  they  thus  ne- 
As  they  are  mine  ?  Go  to  him,  children,  go, 
Kneel  to  him,  take  him  by  the  hand,  speak  to 

him ; 

You,  Agrippina,  hang  upon  his  arms, 
And  you,  Antonia,  clasp  about  his  waist: 
If  he  will  shake  you  off,  if  he  will  dash  you 
Against  the  pavement,  you  must  bear  it,  chil 
dren 
For  you  are  mine,  and  I  was  born  to  suffer. 

[Children  go  to  him,  Ice. 
Vent.  Was  ever  sight  so  moving !  Emperor ! 
Dol.  Friend ! 
Oct.  Husband ! 
Both  Child.    Father ! 
Ant.  I  am  vanquished  :  take  me, 
Octavia  ;  take  me,  children  ;  share  me  all. 

[Embracing. 

I've  been  a  thriftless  debtor  to  your  loves, 
And  run  out  much  in  riot,  from  your  stock  ; 
But  all  shall  be  amended. 
Oc*.  O  bless'd  hour  ! 
Dot,  O  happy  change  ! 
Vent.  My  joy  stops  at  my  tongue ! 
Ant.  [To  OCT.!  This  is  thy  triumph :  lead  me 
where  thou  wilt. 


Even  to  thy  brother's  camp. 
Oct.  All  there  are  yours. 

Enter  ALEX  AS  hastily. 

Alex.  The  queen,  my    mistress,    Sir,    and 

yours 

Ant.  '1'is  past.    Octavia,  you  shall  stay  this 

night ; 

To-morrow,  Caesar  and  we  are  one. 
[Exit,  leading  OCT.  ;  DOL.  and  the  Children  follou: 
Vent.  There's  news   for  you ;   Run,  my  of 
ficious  eunuch, 

Be  sure  to  be  the  first ;  haste  forward  : 
Haste,  my  dear  eunuch,  haste.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Saloon. 
Enter  ANTONY  and  DOLABELLA 

Dol.  Why  would  you  shift  it  from  yourseli 

on  me  ? 
Can  you  not  tell  her  you  must  part  ? 

Ant.  1  cannot. 

I  could  pull  out  an  eye,  and  bid  it  go, 
And  t'other  should  not  weep.    O  Dolabella, 
How  many  deaths  are  in  this  word  depart ! 
I  dare  not  trust  my  tongue  to  tell  her  so  : 
One  look  of  hers  would  thaw  me  into  tears, 
And  I  should  melt  till  I  were  lost  again. 

Dol.  Then  let  Ventidius  ; 
He's  rough  by  nature. 

Ant.  Oh  !  he'll  speak  too  harshly  ; 
He'll  kill  her  with  the  news  :  thou,  only  thou. 
Dol.  Nature  has  cast  me  in  so  soft  a  mould, 

That 1  should  speak 

So  faintly  ;  with  such  fear  to  grieve  her  heart, 
She'd  not  believe  it  earnest. 

Ant.  Therefore  ;  therefore, 
Thou  only,  thou  art  fit :  think  thyself  me. 
And  when  thou  speak'st  (but  let  it  first  be 

long) 

Take  off  the  edge  from  every  sharper  sound, 
And  let  our  parting  be  as  gently  made   W 
As  other  loves  begin.     Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Dol.  What  you  have  said,  so  sinks  into  my 

soul, 

That,  if  I  must  speak,  I  shall  speak  jnst  so. 
Ant.  1  leave  you  then  to  your  sad  task,  fare 
well. 
I  sent  her  word  to  meet  you. 

[Goes  to  the  door,  comes  back. 
I  forgot ;        ; 

Let  her  be  told,  I'll  make  her  peace  with  mine  : 
Her  crown  and  dignity  shall  be  preserved, 

If  1  have  power  With  Caesar O  be  sure 

To  think  on  that. 
Dol.  Fear  not,  I  will  remember. 
Ant.   And  tell  her,  too,  how  much  I  was 

constraint ; 

I  did  not  this  but  with  extremest  force. 
Desire  her  not  to  hate  my  memory, 

For  I  still  cherish  hers  ; insist  on  that. 

Dol.  Trust  me,  I'll  not  forget  it. 
Ant.  Then  that's  all. 

[Goes  and  returns  again. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  my  fondness  this  once  more  1 
Tell  her,  though  we  shall  never  meet  again, 
If  I  should  hear  she  took  another  love, 
xThe    news    would    break  my  heart— Now  I 

must  go  ; 

For  every  time  I  have  returned  I  feel 
My  soul  more  tender  ;  and  my  next  command 
Would  be  to  bid  her  stay,  and  ruin  both. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  /.] 
Dol. 
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Men   are   but 

growth, 

Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs, 
And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain  ; 
And  yet  the  soul,  shut  up  in  her  dark  room, 
Viewing  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  noth- 

Uut,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind, 
Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  ope'n  view  :  thus  1  discover'd, 
And  blamed  the  love  of  ruined  Antony; 
Yet  wish  that  I  were  he,  to  be  so  ruin'd. 

Enter  VENTIDIUS  above. 

Vent.  Alone,  and  talking  to  himself!  con- 

cern'd  too  ! 

Perhaps  my  guess  is  right ;  he  loved  her  once, 
And  may  pursue  it  still. 

Dol.  O  friendship  !  friendship  ! 
Ill  canst  thou  answer  this  ;  and  reason,  worse : 
Unfaithful  in  th'  attempt ;  hopeless  to  win  ; 
And,  if  I  win,  undone.    Mere  madness  all. 
And,  yet  th'  occasion  fair.    What  injury 
To  him,  to  wear  the  robe  which  he  throws  by  ? 

Vent.  None,  none  at  all.    This  happens  as  I 

wish, 
To  ruin  her  yet  more  with  Antony. 

Enter  CLEO.  with  ALEX.  CHAR,  and  IRAS,  on 
the  other  side, 

Dol.  She  comes  !  what  charms  have  sorrow 
on  that  face  !  [sweetness  ; 

Sorrow  seems  pleased  to  dwell  with  so  much 
Yet  now  and  then,  a  melancholy  smile  [night, 
Breaks  loose,  like  light'ning  in  a  winter's 
And  shows  a  moment's  day . 

Vent.    If   she  should  love  him    too !    her 

eunuch  there ! 
That  porc'pisce  bodes  ill  weather.     Draw, 

draw  nearer, 

Sweet  devil,  that  I  may  hear. 
Alex.  Believe  me  ;  try 

[DoL.  goes  over  to  CHAR,  and  IRAS. 
To  make  him  jealous  ;  jealousy  is  like 
A  polish'd  glass  held  to  the  lips  when  life's  in 
doubt :  [show  it. 

If  there  be  breath,  'twill  catch  the  damp  and 
Cleo.  I  grant  you  jealousy's  a  proof  of  love, 
But  'tis  a  weak  and  unavailing  medicine  ; 
Alex.  'Tis  your  last  remedy,  and  strongest 

too : 

And  then  this  Dolabella,  who  so  fit 
To  practise  on  ?  he's  handsome,  valiant,  young, 
And  looks  as  he  were  laid  for  nature's  bait, 
To  catch  weak  women's  eyes. 
He  stands  already  more  than  half  suspected 
Of  loving  you  :  the  least  kind  word  or  glance, 
You  give  this  youth,  will  kindle  him  with 

love : 

Then  like  a  burning  vessel  set  adrift, 
y  You'll  send  him  down  amain  before  the  wind, 
V  To  fire  the  heart  of  jealous  Antony. 

Cleo.  Can  I  do  this  ?  Ah,  no ;  my  love's  so 

true, 

That  I  can  neither  hide  it  where  it  is, 
Nor  show  it  where  it  is  not. 

Alex.  Force  yourself. 
vTh'  event  will  be,  your  lover  will  return 
Doubly  desirous  to  possess  the  good 
Which  once  he  fear'd  to  lose. 

Cleo.  I  must  attempt  it : 
But  oh  !  with  what  regret ! 

[Exit  ALEX,  she  comes  up  to  DOL. 
Vent.  So  now  the  scene  draws  near ;  they're 
in  my  reach. 


Cleo.  [To  DOL.]  Discoursing  with  my  wo 
men  !  might  not  I 
Share  in  your  entertainment? 

Cliar.  You  have  been 
The  subject  of  it,  Madam. 

Cleo.  How  !  and  how  I 

Iras.  Such  praises  of  your  beauty  ! 

Cfeo.  Mere  poetry. 

Your  Roman  wits,  your  Gallus  and  Tibulelus-, 
Have  taught  you  this  from  Cytheris  and  Delia. 

Dol.  Those  Roman  wits  have  never  been  in 

Cytheris  and  Delia  else  had  been  unsung  : 

I,  who  have  seen had  I  been  born  a  poet, 

Should  choose  a  nobler  name. 

Cleo.  You  flatter  me. 

But  'tis  your  nation's  vice  ;  all  of  your  country 
Are  flatterers,  and  all  false.  Your  friend's  like 

you. 
I'm  sure  he  sent  you  not  to  speak  these  words. 

Dol.  No,  Madam  ;  yet  he  sent  me 

Cleo.  Well,  he  sent  you 

Dol.  Of  a  less  pleasing  errand. 
Cleo.  How  less  pleasing  ? 
Less  to  yourself,  or  me  ? 
Dol.  Madam,  to  both; 
For  you  must  mourn,  and  I  must  grieve  to 

cause  it. 

Cleo.  You  Charmion  and  your  fellow,  stand 
at  distance. 

Holdup,  my  spirits.  [Aside.} Well,  now 

your  mournful  matter ; 
For  I'm  prepared,  perhaps  can  guess  it,  too. 
DoL  I  wish  you  would  ;  for  'tis  a  thankless 

office 

To  tell  ill  news  :  and  I,  of  all  your  sex, 
Most  fear  displeasing  you. 

Cleo.  Of  all  your  sex, 
I  soonest  would  forgive  you,  if  you  should. 
Vent.    Most    delicate    advances!    woman! 

woman ! 
Dear,  damn'd,  inconstant  sex  ! 

Cleo.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  to  be  forsaken  ;  is't  not  so  ? 
Dol.  I  wish  I  could  not  answer  to  that  ques 
tion. 

Cleo.  Then  pass  it  o'er,  because  it  troubles 
you:  [Eg>pt. 

Next,  I'm  to  lose  my  kingdom Farewell, 

Yet,  is  there  any  more  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  I  fear 
Your  too  deep  sense  of  grief,  has  turn'd  your 

reason. 
Cleo.  No,  no,  I'm  not  run  mad  ;  I  can  bear 

fortune  ; 

And  love  may  be  expell'd  by  other  love, 
As  poisons  are  by  poisons. 

Dol.  You  o'erjoy  me,  Madam, 

To  find  your  griefs  so  moderately  borne, 
You've  heard  the  worst ;  all  are  not  false  like 

him. 

Cleo.  No ;  Heaven  forbid  they  should. 
Dol.  Some  men  are  constant. 
Cleo.  And  constancy  deserves  reward,  that's 

certain. 

Dol.  Deserves  it  not ;  but  give  it  leave  to  hope. 
Vent.  I'll  swear  thou  hast  my  leave.  I  have 
enough.  [Exit. 

Dol.  I  came  prepared, 

To  tell  you  heavy  news  ;  news,  which  I  thought 
Woul'd  fright  the  blood  from  your  pale  cheeks 

to  hear ; 

But  you  have  met  it  with  a  cheerfulness 
1  hat   makes  my  task   more    easy ;   and  ray 

tongue, 

Which  on  another's  message  was  employ  d, 
Would  gladly  speak  its  own. 
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Cleo.  Hold,  Dolabella. 
First  tell  me,  were  you  chosen  by  my  lord  ? 
Or  sought  you  this  employment? 
Dot.  He  pick'd  me  out ;  and  as  his  bosom- 
friend, 
He  charged  me  with  his  words. 

Cleo.  The  message  then 

I  know  was  tender,  and  each  accent  smooth, 
To  mollify  that  rugged  word  Depart. 
Dol.  Oh  !  you  mistake  ;  he  chose  the  harsh 
est  words  ; 

He  coin'd  his  face  in  the  severest  stamp, 
And  fury  shook  his  fabric  like  an  earthquake  ; 
He  heaved  for  vent,  and  burst  like  bellowing 
JEtna,,  [ever ; 

In  sounds  scarce  human,    "  Hence,  away  for 
Let  her  begone,  the  blot  of  my  renown, 
And  bane  of  all  hopes. 

[All  the  time  of  this  speech  CLEOPATRA  seems 
more  and  more  concerned,  till  she  sinks 
quite  down. 

Let  her  be  driven  as  far  as  men  can  think 
From  man's  commerce ;  she'll  poison  to  the 

centre." 

Cleo.  Oh,  I  can  bear  no  more.  [Faints. 

Dol.  Help,  help!  O  wretch!    cursed,  cur 
sed  !  wretch ! 
What  have  I  done  ! 

Char.  Heaven  be  praised, 
She  comes  again. 
Cleo.   Why  have  you  brought  me  back  to 

this  loathed  being, 

Th'  abode  of  falsehood,  violated  vows, 
And  injured  love  ?  For  pity,  let  me  go ; 
For,  if  there  be  a  place  of  long  repose, 
I'm  sure  I  want  it.    Unkind,  unkind. 
Dol.  Believe  me  'tis  against  myself  I  speak, 
[Kneeling. 

That  sure  deserves  belief;  I  injured  him  ; 
My  friend  ne'er  spoke  those  words.     Ob,  had 

you  seen 

How  often  he  came  back,  and  every  time 
"With  something  more  obliging  and  more  kind, 
To  add  to  what  he  said  ;  what  dear  farewells, 
How  almost  vanquish'd  by  his  love  he  parted, 
And  lean'd  to  what  unwillingly  he  left  j 
I,  traitor  as  I  was,  for  love  of  you,       [false  !) 
(But  what  can  you  not  do,    who   made  me 
I^forged  that  lie  ;  for  whose  forgiveness  kneels 
This  self-accused,  self-punished  criminal. 
Cleo.  With  how  much  ease  believe  we  what 

we  wish  ! 

Rise,  Dolabella  ;  if  you  have,  been  guilty, 
I  have  contributed,  and  too  much  love 
Has  made  me  guilty  too.  [feign'd, 

The  advance  of  kindness  which  I  made,  was 
To  call  back  fleeting  love  by  jealousy  ; 
But  'twould  not  last.    Oh  !  rather  let  me  lose, 
Than  so  ignobly  trifle  with  his  heart. 

Dol.  I  find  your  breast  fenced  round  from 

human  reach, 

Transparent  as  a  rock  of  solid  crystal ; 
Seen  through  but  never  pierced. 

Cleo.  Could  you  not  beg 
An  hour's  admittance  to  his  private  ear, 
Before  we  part  ?  for  I  have  far  to  go, 
If  death  be  far,  and  never  must  return. 

VENTIDIUS,  with,  OCTAVIA  behind. 

Vent.  From  whence  you  may  discover — O, 

sweet,  sweet ! 
Would  you  indeed  ?  the  pretty  hand  in  earnest  ? 

Dol.  1  will,  for  this  reward.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Draw  it  not  back, 

Tis  all  I  e'er  will  beg. 


Vent.  They  turn  upon  us. 
Seem  not  to  have  observed  them,  and  go  on. 

[They  enter. 

Dol.  Saw  you  the  emperor,  Ventidius  ? 

Vent.  No. 

I  sought  him  ;  but  I  heard  that  he  was  private 
None  with  him,  but  Hipparchus  his  frcediuan! 

Dol.  Know  you- his  business? 

Vent.  Giving  him  instructions, 
And  letters  to  his  brother  Ca?sar. 

Dol.   Well,  he  must  be  found. 

[Exit  DOL.  and  CLEO. 


Oct.  Most  glorious  impudence  ! 
Vent.  She  look'd,  methought, 


As  she  would  say,  take  your  old  man,  Octavia, 

Thank  you,  I'm  better  here. 

Well,  but  what  use 

Make  we  of  this  discovery  ? 

Oct.  Let  it  die. 

Vent.  I  pity  Dolabella  ;  but  she's  dangerous: 
And,  Antony 

Must  needs  have  some  remains  of  passion  still, 
Which  may  ferment  into  a  worse  relapse 
If  now  not  fully  cured. But  see  he  comes — 

Enter  ANTONY. 

Ant.  Octavia,  I  was  looking  for  you,  my  love  : 
What,  are  your  letters  ready  ?  I  have  giveu 
My  last  instructions. 

Ocf.  Mine,  my  lord,  are  written. 

[Drawing  him  aside 

Ant.  Ventidius ! 

Vent.  My  lord  ? 

Ant.  A  word  in  private. 
When  saw  you  Dolabella? 

Vent.  Now,  my  lord, 
He  parted  hence,  and  Cleopatra  with  him. 

Ant.  Speak  softly.    'Twas  by  my  command 

he  went, 
To  bear  my  last  farewell. 

Vent.  It'look'd,  indeed,  [Aloud. 

Like  your  farewell. 

Ant.  More  softly My  farewell ! 

What  secret  meaning  have  you  in  those  words 
Of  my  farewell  ?     He  did  it  by  my  order. 

Vent.  Then  he  obey'd  your  order,  I  suppose  ? 

[Aloud. 

You  bid  him  do  it  with  all  gentleness, 
All  kindness  and  all — love. 

Ant.  How  she  mourn'd  ! 
The  poor  forsaken  creature  ! 

Vent.  She  took  it  as  she  ought ;  she  bore 

your  parting 

As  she  did  Cassar's,  as  she  would  another's, 
Were  a  new  love  to  come. 

Ant.  Thou  dost  belie  her  ;  [Aloud. 

Most  basely,  most  maliciously  belie  her. 

Vent.  I  thought  not  to  displease  you  ;  1  have 
done. 

Oct.  You  seem  disturb'd,  my  lord. 

[Coming  up. 

Ant.  A  very  trifle. 
Retire,  my  love. 

Vent.  It  was  indeed  a  trifle. 
He  sent 

Ant.  No  more.  Look  how  thou  disobey 'st  me; 
Thy  life  shall  answer  it.  {Angrily. 

Oct.  Then  'tis  no  trifle. 

Vent.  [To  OCT.]  'Tis  less,  a  very  nothing: 

you  too  saw  it, 
As  well  as  I,  and  therefore  'tis  no  secret. 

Ant.  She  saw  it ! 

Vent.  Yes  :  she  saw  young  Dolabella 

Ant.  Young  Dolabella 

Vent.  Young,  I  think  him  young, 
And  handsome  too ;  and  so  do  others  think  him. 
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But  what  of  that  ?  He  went  by  your  command, 
Indeed  'tis  probable,  with  some  kind  message  ; 
For  she  received  it  graciously  :  she  smiled  : 
And  then  he  grew  familiar  •with  her  hand, 
Squeezed  it,  and   worried  it   with   ravenous 

kisses ; 
She   blush'd,    and   sigh'd,   and  smiled,    and 

blush'd  again ; 
At  last  took  occasion  to  talk  softly. 
And  then  she  cried  aloud,  That  constancy 
Should  be  rewarded— This  1  saw  and  heard. 

Ant.  What  woman  was  it,  whom  you  heard 

and  saw 

So  playful  with  my  friend  ? 
Not  Cleopatra? 

Vent.  Even  she,  my  lord  ! 

Ant,  My  Cleopatra  ? 

Vent.  Your  Cleopatra ; 
Dolabella's  Cleopatra. 
Every  man's  Cleopatra.  . 

Ant.  'Tis  false. 
1  know  'tis  false,  and  see  the  plot  betwixt  you. 

Vent.  What  has  my  age  deserved,  that  you 

should  think 

I  would  abuse  your  ears  with  perjury  ? 
If  Heaven  be  true,  she's  false. 

Ant.  Though  Heaven  and  earth 
Should  witness  it,  I'll  not  believe  her  tainted. 

Vent.  I'll  bring  you  then  a  witness 
From  hell  to  prove  her  so.     Nay,  go  not  back  ; 
[Seeing  ALEXAS  just  entering,  and  starting 

back. 
For  stay  you  must  and  shall. 

Alex.  What  means  my  lord  ? 

Vent.  To  make  you  do  what  most  you  hate  ; 

speak  truth. 
-  Alex.  My  noble  lord. 

Vent.   My  most  illustrious  pander, 
No  fine  set  speech,  no  cadence,  no  turn'd  pe 
riods, 

But  a  plain  home-spun  truth,  is  what  I  ask  : 
1  did,  myself,  o'erhear  your  queen  make  love 
To  Dolabella.     Speak  ;  for  1  will  know, 
By  your  confession,  what  more  past  betwixt 
them  ;  [ment ; 

How  near  the  business  draws  to  your  employ- 
And  when  the  happy  hour. 

Ant.  Speak  truth,  Alexas,  whether  it  offend 
Or  please  Ventidius,  care  not     Justify 
Thy  injured  queen  from  malice.      Dare  his 
worst. 

Alex.  As  far  as  love  may  plead  for  woman  s 

frailty 

Urged  by  desert  and  greatness  of  the  lover ; 
So  far,  divine  Octavia,  may  my  queen 
Stand  even  excused  to  you  for  loving  him, 
Who  is  your  lord  :  so  far  from  brave  Venti- 

dius, 
May  her  past  actions  hope  a  fair  report. 

Ant.    'Tis  well  and   truly   spoken  ;   mark, 
Ventidius. 

Alex.    To   you,    most   noble    emperor,  her 

strong  passion 

Stands  not  excused,  but  wholly  justified. 
Her  beauty's  charms  alone,  without  her  crown, 
From  Ind  and  Meroe  drew  the  distant  vows 
Of  sighing  kings;  and  at  her  feet  were  laid 
The  sceptres  of  the  earth,  exposed  on  heaps, 
To  choose  where  she  would  reign  ; 
She  thought  a  Roman  only  could  deserve  her ; 
And,  of  all  Romans,  only  Antony. 
And,  to  be  less  than  wife  to  you,  disdain  d 
Their  lawful  passion. 

Ant.  'Tis  but  truth. 

Alex.  And  yet  though  love,  and  your  un- 
match'd  desert, 
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Have  drawn  her  from  the  due  regard  of  hon 

our, 

At  last,  Heaven  open'd  her  unwilling  eyes 
To  see  the  wrongs  she  offer'd  fair  Octavia, 
Whose  holy  bed  she  lawlessly  usurp'd. 
The  sad  effects  of  this  unprosperous  w,ar, 
Confirm'd  those  pious  thoughts. 

Vent.  [Aside.]  Oh,  wheel  you  there  ? 
Observe  him  now  ;  the  man  begins  to  mend. 
And  talk  substantial  reason.     Fear  not,  eu 

nuch. 

The  emperor  has  given  thee  leave  to  speak. 
Alex.  Else  had  I  never  dared  t'  offend  his 

ears 

With  what  the  last  necessity  has  urged 
On  my  forsaken  mistress  ;  yet  I  must  not 
Presume  to  say  her  heart  is  wholly  alter'd. 
Ant.    No,  dare  not  for  thy  life,  1  charge 

thee,  dare 
Not  pronounce  that  fatal  word. 

Oct.  Must  1  bear  this?    Good  Heaven  af 

ford  me  patience  !  [Aside. 

Vent.  On,   sweet  eunuch  ;    my    dear    half 

man,  proceed. 
Alex.   Yet  I>olabella    , 

Has  loved  her  long;   he,  next  my  god-like 

lord,  [passion, 

Deserves  her  best;  and  should  she  meet  his 

Rejected,  as  she  is,  by  him  she  loved  - 

Ant.  Hence,   from  my  sight,  for  1  can  bear 

no  more  ! 
Let  furies  drag  thee  quick  to  hell  !  each  tor 

turing  hand 

Do  thou  employ,  till  Cleopatra  comes, 
Then  join  thou  too,  and  help  to  torture  her. 

Oct.  'Tis  not  well! 

Indeed,  my  lord,  'tis  much  unkind  to  me, 
To  show  this  passion,  this  extreme  concern 

ment, 
For  an  abandon'd,  faithless  prostitute. 

Ant.  Octavia,   leave   me  !  I  am  much  di?- 
Leave  me,  I  say  !  [order'd  ! 

Oct.  My  lord  ! 
Ant.  I  bid  you  leave  me. 
Oct.  Yes,  1  will  go  ;  but  never  to  return. 
My  lord,  my  lord,  love  will  not  always  last, 
When  urged  with  long  unkindness  and  dis 

dain. 

Take  her  again  whom  you  prefer  to  me  ; 
She  stays  but  to  be  call'd.  Poor  cozeti'd  man  : 
Let  a  feign'd  parting  give  her  back  your  heart, 
Which  a  feign'd  love  first  got;  for  injured 

me, 
Though  my  just  sense  of  wrongs  forbid  my  slay, 


My  duty  shall  be  yours. 
To  the  de 


ar  pledges  of  our  former  love, 
My  tenderness  and  care  shall  be  trausferr'd, 
And  they  shall  cheer  by  turns  my   widow'd 

nights  ! 

So  take  my  last  farewell  !  for  I  despair 
To    have  you  whole,   and  scorn  to  take  you 

half.  [Exit. 

Vent.  I  combat  Heaven,  which  blasts  my 

best  designs  ! 

My  last  attempt  must  be  to  win  her  back  ; 
But,  oh  !  1  fear  in  vain.  [£Vr»f  . 

Ant.  Why  was  I  framed  with   this  plain, 

honest  heart, 
Which  knows   not  to  disguise  its  griefs  and 

weakness, 

But  bears  its  workings  outward  to  the  world  ? 
1  should  have  kept  the  mighty  anguish  in, 
And  forced  a  smile  at  Cleopatra's  falsehood  : 
Octavia  had  believed  it,  and  had  staid. 
But  I  am  made  a  shallow-forded  stream, 
Seen  to  the  bottom  ;  all  my  clearness  scorn  d, 
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And  all  my   faults  exposed—See  where   he 
comes 

Enter  DOLABELLA. 


Who  has  profaned  the  sacred  name  of  friend, 
And  worn  it  into  vileness  ! 
With  how  secure  a  brow,  and  specious  form 
He  gilds  the  secret  villain  !  sure  that  face 
Was  meant  for  honesty  ;  but  Heaven  mis- 

match'd  if, 

And  furnish'd  treason  out  with  nature  s  pomp, 
To  make  its  work  more  easy. 
Well,  Dolabella,  you  perform'd  my  message  .' 

Dol.  I  did  unwillingly. 

Ant.  Unwillingly  !     v. 

Was  it  so  hard  for  you  to  bear  our  parting  ? 
You  should  have  wish'd  it 

Dol.  Why  ? 

Ant.  Because  you  love  me. 
And  she  received  my  message,  with  as  true, 
With  as  unfeign'd  a  sorrow,  as  you  brought  it  7 

Dol.  She  loves  -you  even  to  madness. 

Ant.  Oh  !  I  know  it. 
You,  Dolabella,  do  not  better  know 
How  much  she  loves  me.    And  should  I 
Forsake  this  beauty,  this  all  perfect  creature? 

Dol.  I  could  not,  were  she  mine. 

Ant.  And  yet  you  first 
Persuaded  me.    How  come  you  alter'd  since  ? 

Dol.  I  said  at  first  I  was  not  fit  to  go  : 
I  could  not  hear  her  sighs,  and  see  her  tears, 
But  pity  must  prevail :  and  so,  perhaps, 
It  may  again  with  you  ;  for  I  have  promised 
That  she  should  take  her  last  farewell:  and,' 
She  conies  to  claim  my  word.  [see, 

Enter  CLEOPATRA. 

Ant.  False  Dolabella  ! 
Dol.  What's  false,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  Why,  Dolabella's  false. 
And  Cleopatra's  false ;  both  false  and  faith 
less,  [serpents 
Draw  near,  you  well-join'd  wickedness,  you 
Whom  I  have  in  my  kindly  bosom  warm'd, 
Till  I  am  stung  to  death. 

Dol.  My  lord,  have  I 
Deserved  to  be  thus  used  ? 

Cleo.  Can  Heaven  prepare 
A  newer  torment.     Can  it  find  a  curse 
Beyond  our  separation? 

Ant.  Yes,  if  fate 
Be  just,  much  greater  : 
Two,  two  such  ! 

Oh  !  there's  no  further  name,  two  such — to  me, 
To  me,  wholock'd  my  soul  within  your  breasts, 
Had  no  desires,  no  joys,  no  life  but  you  ; 
A  friend  and  mistress, 

Was  what  the  world  could  give.  O  Cleopatra ! 
O  Dolabella  !  how  could  you  betray 
This  tender  heart,  which  with  an  infant  fond 
ness  [slept 
Lay  lulled  betwixt  your  bosoms,  and  there 
Secure  of  injured  faith? 

Dol.  If  she  has  wrong'd  you, 
Heaven,,  hell,  and  you  revenge  it. 

Ant.  If  she  has  wrong'd  me  ! 
Veutidius  heard  it; 
Octavia  saw  it. 

Cleo.  They  are  enemies. 

Ant.  Alexas  is  not  so  ;  he,  he  cpnfess'd  it , 
He,  who,  next  to  hell,  best  knew  it,  he  avow'd 

it. 
Why  do  I  seek  a  proof  beyond  yourself? 


FOH   LOVE. 

You  whom  I  sent  to  bear  my  last  farewell, 
Return'd  to  plead  her  stay. 

Dol.  What  shall  I  answer  ? 
If  to  have  loved  be  guilt,  then  I  have  sinn  d  ; 
But  if  to  have  repented  of  that  love 
Can  wash  away  my  crime,  1  have  repented. 
Yet,  if  I  have  offended  past  forgiveness, 
Let  her  not  suffer  :  she  is  innocent. 

Ant.  Thin  cobweb  art  of  falsehood, 
Seen,  and  broke  through  at  first. 

Dol.  Forgive  your  mistress. 

Cleo.  Forgive  your  friend. 

Ant.  I  can  forgive  / 

A  foe ;  but  not  a  mistress,  and  a  friend :'-., 
Treason  is  there  in  its  most  horrid  shape, 
Where  trust  is  greatest.    I'll  hear  no  more  ; 
Hence  from  my  sight,  for  ever. 

Cleo.  How  ?  for  ever! 
I  cannot  go  one  moment  from  your  sight, 
And  must  I  go  for  ever? 


My  joys,  my  only  joys  are  center'd  here  ; 
What  place  have  I  to  go  to  ?  my  own  king 
dom? 

That  I  have  lost  for  you  ;  or  to  the  Romans  ? 
They  hate  me  for  your  sake.    Or  must  I  wan 
der 
The    wide  world  o'er,   a  helpless,  banish'd 

woman  ? 

Banish'd  for  love  of  you  :  banish  d  from  you  ; 
Ay,  there's  the  banishment !  Oh  !  hear  me  ; 

hear  me, 

With  strictest  justice  ;  for  I  beg  no  tavour  ; 
And  if  I  have  offended  you,  then  kill  me,         , 
But  do  not  banish  me. 

Ant .  I  must  not  hear  you. 
1  have  a  fool  within  me  takes  your  part ; 
But  honour  stops  my  ears.    1  am  not  to  be 

moved. 
Cleo.  Then  we  must  part  ?   Farewell,    my 

cruel  lord. 

Th'  appearance  is  against  me  ;  and  I  go, 
Unjustified,  for  ever  from  your  sight. 
How  I  have  loved,  you  know  ;  how  yet  I  love, 
My  only  comfort  is,  I  know  myself : 
I  love  you  more,  even  now  you  are  unkind, 
Than  when  you  loved  me  most ;  so  well,  so 

truly, 

I'll  never  strive  against  it ;  but  die  pleased 
To  think  you  once  were  mine. 

Ant.  Good  Heaven,  they  weep  at  parting. 
Must  I  weep  too  ?  That  calls  them  innocent. 
1  must  not  weep  ;  and  yet  I  must,  to  th.nk 

That  I  must  not  forgive 

Live ;  but  live  wretched,   'tis  but  just    you 

should, 

Who  made   me  so :   live  from  each   other  s 

sight:  [earth, 

Let  me  not    hear   you   meet.      Set    all    the 

And  all  the  seas,  betwixt  your  sunder  d  loves  : 

View  nothing  common  but  the  sun  and  skies  : 

Now,  all  take  several  ways  ; 

And  each  your  own  sad  fate  with  mine  de- 

That  you  were  false,  and  I  could  trust  no 
more.  [Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Temple. 
Enter  CLEOPATRA,  CHARMION,  and  IRAS. 

Cleo.  I  could  tear  out  these  eyes  that  gain'd 

his  heart, 

And  had  not  power  to  keep  it.     Oh,  the  curse 
Of  doting  on,  even  when  I  find  it  dotage ! 
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Bear  witness,  gods,  you  heard  him  bid  me  go. 
You,  whom  he  mock'd  with  imprecating  rows 

Of  promised   faith I'll    die,    I    will    not 

bear  it. 

Enter  A  LEX  AS. 

Art  thou  there,  traitor ! Oh, 

Oh,  for  a  little  breath,  to  vent  my  rage, 
Alex.  Yes,  I  deserve  it.   for  my    ill-timed 

truth. 

Cleo.  I  would  reason 
More  calmly  with  you.       Did  you  not  o'er- 

rule, 

And  force  my  plain,  direct,  and  open  love, 
Into  these  crooked  paths  of  jealousy  ? 
Now,  what's  th'  event  ?  Octavia  is  removed  ; 
But  Cleopatra  banish'd. 

Alex.  Believe  me,  Madam,  Antony  is  yours. 
His  heart  was  never  lost ;  but  started  off 
To  jealousy,  love's  last  retreat  and  covert ; 
Where  it  lies  hid  in  shades,  watchful  in  si 
lence, 

And  listening  for  the  sound  that  calls  it  back. 
Some  other,  any  man,  'tis  so  advanced, 
May  perfect  this  unfinish'd  work,  which  I 
(Unhappy  only  to  myself)  have  left 
So  easy  to  his  hand. 

Cleo.  Look  well  thou  do't ;  else 

Alex.  Else,  what  your  silence  threatens — 

Antony 

Is  mounted  up  the  Pharos  ;  from  whose  tur 
ret, 

He  stands  surveying  our  Egyptain  galleys, 
Engaged  with  Caesar's   fleet,  now  death,   or 

conquest ; 

If  the  first  happen,  fate  acquits  my  promise, 
if  we  overcome,  the  conqueror  is  yours. 

[A  distant  shout  within. 
Char.  Have  comfort,  Madam  :  Did  you  mark 
that  shout  ?         [Second  shout  nearer. 
Iras.  Hark,  they  redouble  it. 
Alex.  'Tis  from  the  port. 
The  loudness  shows  it  near.      Good  news, 
kind  Heavens. 

Enter  SERAPION. 

Ser.  Where,  where's  the  queen? 
O  horror,  horror, 

Egypt  has  been,  the  latest  hour  is  come. 
The  queen  of  nations  from  her  ancient  seat 
Is  sunk  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss. 
Time  has  unroll'd  her  giories  to  the  last, 
And  now  closed  up  the  volume. 

Cleo.  Be  more  plain ; 
Say,  whence   thou  cam'st,  (though  fate  is  in 

thy  face, 

Which  from  thy  haggard  eyes  look  wildly  out, 
And  threatens  ere  thou  speak'st) 

Ser.  I  came  from  Pharos, 
From  viewing  (spare  me  and  imagine  it) 
Our  land's  last  hope,  your  navy 

Cleo.  Vanquish'd. 

Ser.  No, 
They  fought  not. 

Cleo.  Then  they  fled. 

Ser.  Nor  that.     I  saw, 
With  Antony  your  well  appointed  fleet 
Row  out ;  and  thrice  he  waved   his  hand  on 
high,  [back. 

And  thrice  with  cheerful  cries  they  shouted 
The  well-timed  oars, 
Now  dipp'd  from  every  bark,  now  smoothly 

run 
To  meet  the  foe,  and  soon,  indeed,  thev  met, 


But  not  as  foes. 
On  either   side 
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In  few  we  saw  their  caps 
thrown   up,    the  Egyptian 

Received  like" friends,  pass'd  through,  and  fell 
behind  [ward> 

The  Roman  rear,  and  now,  they  all  come  for- 
And  ride  within  the  port. 

Cleo.  Enough,  Serapion  : 
I've  heard  my  doom.    This  needed  not,  you 

gods :  ' 

When  1  lost  Antony,  your  work  was  done. 
Where's  my  lord?    How  bears  he  this  last 

blow? 
Ser.    His    fury    cannot  be  expressed   by 

words  ; 

Thrice  he  attempted  headlong  to  have  fallen 
Full  on  his  foes,  and  aim'd  at  Caesar's  galley  ; 
Withheld,  he  raves  on  you,   cries,  he's  be- 
tray'd. 

Should  he  now  find  you 

Alex.  Shun  him,  seek  your  safety, 
Till  you  can  clear  your  innocence. 
Cleo.  I'll  stay. 

Alex.  You  must  not ;  haste  you  to  the  monu 
ment, 
While  I  make  speed  to  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Cajsar !  No, 
I  have  no  business  with  him. 

Alex.  I  can  work  him, 
To    spare    your  life,  and  let  this    madman 

perish. 
Cleo.  Base,  fawning  wretch  !  wouldst  thou 

betray  him  too  ? 
Hence  from  my  sight,    I    will  not   hear   a 

traitor ; 

'Twas  thy  design  brought  all  this  ruin  on  us. 
Serapion,  thou  art  honest ;  counsel  me  ; 
But  haste,  each  moment's  precious. 

Ser.  Retire  ;  you  must  not  yet  see  Antony. 
He  who  began  this  mischief, 
'Tis  just  he  tempt  the  danger:  let  him  clear 

you ; 

And,  since  he  offer'd  you  his  servile  tongue, 
To  gain  a  poor  precarious  life  from  Caesar, 
Let  him  expose  that  fawning  eloquence, 
And  speak  to  Antony. 

Alex.  O  Heavens  !  I  dare  not : 
I  meet  my  certain  death. 

Cleo.  Slave,  thou  deserv'st  it. 
Not  that  I  fear  my  lord  will  I  avoid  him  ; 
I  know  him  noble :  When  he  banish'd  me, 
And  thought  me  false,  he  scorn'd  to  take  my 

life : 

But  I'll  be  justify'd,  and  then  die  with  him. 
Alex.  O  pity  me,  and  let  me  follow  you. 
Cleo.  To  death,  if  thou  stir  hence.    Speak, 

if  thou  canst, 

Now  for  thy  life,  which  basely  thou  wouldst 

save,  [pion. 

While  mine  I  prize  at  this.  Come,  good  Sera- 

[Exeunt  CLEO.  SER.  CHAR,  and  IRAS. 

Alex.  Oh  !  that  I  less  could  fear  to  lose  this 

being, 

Which  like  a  snow-ball  in  my  coward  hand, 
The  more  'tis  grasp'd,  the  faster  melts  away. 
Poor  reason  !  What  a  wretched  aid  art  thou  ! 
For  still,  in  spite  of  thee, 
These  two  long  lovers,  soul  and  body,  dread 
Their  final  separation.     Let  me  think: 
What  can  I  say,  to  save  myself  from  death  ? 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  Cleopatra. 
Ant.  Which  way?  Where?  [Within. 

Vent.  This  leads  to  th'  monument. 

[Within. 

Alex.  Ah  me !  1  hear  him :  yet  I'm  unpre 
pared, 

My  gift  of  lying's  gone  ; 
7X 
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And  this  court  devil,  which  I  so  oft  have 

raised, 

Forsakes  me  at  my  need.     I  dave  not  stay  ; 
Yet  cannot  go  far  hence.  [Exit. 

Enter  ANTONY  and  VENTIDIUS. 

Ant.  O  happy   Caesar!    thcu  hast  men  to 

lead. 

Think  not  'tis  thou  hast  conquer  d  Antony  ; 
But  Rome  has  conquer'd  Egypt.  I'm  netray  d. 
Vent.  The  nation  is  one  universal  traitor ; 

and  their  queen 
The  very  spirit  and  extract  of  them  all. 

Ant .  is  there  yet  left 
A  possibility  of  aid  and  valour  ? 
Is  there  one  god  unsworn  to  my  destruction  ? 
For,  if  there  be, 

Methinks  I  cannot  fall  beneath  the  fate 
Of  such  a  boy  as  Caesar. 

Vent.  There  yet  remain 
Three  legions  in  the  town.     The  last  assault 
Lopp'd  off'  the  rest.     If  death  be  your  design, 
As  I  must  wish  it  now,  these  are  sufficient 
To  make  a  heap  about  us  of  dead  foes  ; 
An  honest  pile  for  burial. 

Ant.  They're  enough. 

We'll  not  divide  our  stars  ;  but  side  by  side 
Fight  emulous,  and  with  malicious  eyes 
Survey  each  other's  acts. 

Vent .  Now  you  shall  see  I  love  you.     By 

my  few  hours  of  life,  * 

I  am  so  pleased  with  this  brave  Roman  fate, 
That  I  would  not  be  Cassar  to  outlive  you. 
When  we  put  off  this  flesh  and  mount  together, 
It  shall  be  shown  to  all  th'  ethereal  crowd, 
Lo,  this  is  he  who  died  with  Antony. 
Ant.  Who  knows  but  we  may  pierce  through 

all  their  troops, 

And  reach  my  veterans  yet?  Tis  worth  the 
tempting. 

Enter  ALEXAS,  trembling. 

Vent.  See,  see,  that  villain  ! 
See  how  he  has  set  his  count'nance  for  deceit  ; 
And  promises  a  lie,  before  he  speaks  ! 
Let  me  despatch  him  first.  [Drawing. 

Ant.  Hold  ;  he's  not  worth  your  killing.  On 

-    thy  life, 
(Which  thou  may'st  keep  because  I  scorn  to 

take  it) 

No  syllable  to  justify  thy  queen  ; 
Save  thy  base  tongue  its  office. 

Alex.  Sir,  she's  gone, 
Where  she  shall  never  be  molested  more' 
By  love  or  you. 

Ant.  Fled  to  her  Dolabella ! 
Die,  traitor,  1  revoke  my  promise,  die. 

[Going  to  kill  him. 
Alex.  O  hold,  she  is  not  fled. 
Ant.  She  is.    My  eyes 
Are  open  to  her  falsehood.    My  whole  life 
Has  been  a  golden  dream  of  love  and  friend 
ship  : 

But  now  I  wake,  I'm  like  a  merchant,  roused 
From  soft  re'pose,  to  see  his  vessel  sinking, 
And  all  his  wealth  cast  o'er.  Ungrateful  wo 
man  !  [mer, 
Who  foilow'd  roe,  but  as  the  swallow  sum- 
But,  now  my  winter  comes,  she  spreads  her 

wings, 
And  seels  the  spring  of  Ceesar. 

jt&r.  Think  not  so: 
Her  fortunes  have,  in  all  things,  mix'd  with 

yours, 
iiad  she  betray'd  her  naval  furce  to  Rome, 


How  easily  might  she  have  gone  to  Cfcsar, 
Secure  by  such  a  bribe  ! 
Vent.  She  sent  it  first, 
To  be  more  welcome  after. 

Ant.  Tis  too  plain  ; 
Else  would  she  have  appenr'd  to  clear  herself. 

Alex.  She  could  not  bear 
To  be  accused  by  you  ;  but  shut  herself, 
Within    her   monument :    look'd    down    and 
sigh'd :  [tears 

While,  from  her  unchanged   face,  the   silent 
Dropp'd,  as  they  had  not  leave,  but  stole  their 

parting. 

Some  undistinguished  words  she    inly  mnr- 

mur'd ;  [looks 

At  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  such 

As  dying  Lucrece  cast 

Ant.  My  heart  forbodes 

Vent.  Go  on. 

Alex.  She  snatch'd  her  poniard, 
And,  ere  we  could  prevent  the  fatal  blow, 
Plunged  it  within  her  breast:  then  turn'd  to 

me  ; 

Go,  bear  my  lord,  said  she,  my  last  farewell, 
And  ask  him,  if  he  yet  suspect  my  faith. 
More   she  was  saying,   but  death  rush'd  be-- 

twixt. 
She  half  pronounced  your  name  with  her  last 

breath,  / 

And  buried  half  within  her.  y 
Vent.  Heaven  be  praised. 
Ant.  Then  art  thou  innocent,  my  poor  clear 

love  ? 

And  art  thou  dead  ? 
Oh,  those  two  words !  their  sound  should  be 

divided  : 

Hadst  thou  been   false,  and  died:  or  had^t 
thou  lived,  [death  ! 

And  hadst  been    true— But    innocence    an:| 
This  shows  not  well  above.    Then  what  am  I  ? 
The  murderer  of  this  truth,  this  innocence  ! 
Thoughts  cannot  form  themselves  in  words  so 

horrid 

As  can  express  my  guilt ! 
Vent.  Is't  come  to  this  ?  The  gods  have  been 

too  gracious, 
And  thus  you  thank  them  for't. 

Ant.  [To  ALEX.]  Why  stay'st  thou  here? 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  behold  what  now 
Becomes  a  Roman  emperor  to  perform. 

{Exit  ALI-^. 
Vent.  Would  she  had   died  a  little  sx-oner 

though, 

Before  Octavia  went ;  you  might  have  treated  ; 
Now  'twill  look  tame,"  and  would  not  b«  re 
ceived,  [gether. 
Come,  rouse  yourself,  and  let's  die  warm  to- 

Ant.  O  Ventidins ! 

What  should   1  light  for  now  ?    My  queen  is 
dead.  [pii'e, 

1  was  but  great  for  her:  ray  power,  my  em- 
Were  but  my  merchandise  to  buy  her  love  ; 
And  conquer'd  kings,  my  factors.     Now  she's 
Let  Caesar  take  the  world.  [dead, 

Vent.  Would  you  be  taken? 
Ant.  Yes,  I  would  be  taken  ; 
But  as  a  Roman  ought,  dead,  my  Ventidius. 

Vent.  Choose  your  death  ; 
For  1  haVe  seen  him  in  such  various  shapes, 
I  care  not  which  I  take:  I'm  only  troubled, 
The  life  I  bear  is  worn  to  such  a  rag, 
'Tis  scarce  worth  giving.    1  could  wish,  in 
deed, 

We  threw  it  from  us  with  a  better  grace  ; 
That  like  two  lions  taken  in  the  toils, 
We  might  at  least  thrust  out  our  paws   Uid 

wound 
The  hunters  that  enclose  us. 
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A  nt.  Thou  hast  loved  me, 
And  fain  I  would  reward  thee.     I  must  die  ; 
.  Kill  me,  and  take  the  merit  of  my  death 
To  make  thee  friends  with  Caesar". 

Vent.  Thank  your  kindness. 
You  said  I  loved  you  ;  and,  in  recompense, 
You  bid  me  turn  a  traitor  !  Did  I  think 
You  would  have  used  me  thus  !  that  1  should 

die 
With  a  hard  thought  of  you  ! 

Ant.  -Forgive  me,  Roman. 
Since  I  have  heard  of  Cleopatra's  death, 
My  reason  bears  no  rule  upon  my  tongue, 
But  lets  my  thoughts  break  all  at  random  out. 
I've  thought  better  ;  do  not  deny  me  twice. 

Vent.  By  Heaven  I  will  not, 
Let  it  not  be  t'  outlive  you. 

Ant.  Kill  me  first, 

And  then  die  tliou  ;  for  'tis  but  just  thou  serve 
Thy  friend  before  thyself. 

Vent.  Give  me  your  hand 

We  soon  shall  meet  again.     Now,  farewell, 
emperor.  [Embrace. 

Methinks  that  word's  too  cold  to  be  my  last: 
Since  death  sweeps  all  distinctions,  farewell, 

That's  all '  [friend. 

I  will  not  make  a  business  of  a  trifle 

And  yet  1  can  not  look  on  you  and  kill  you. 
Fray  turn  your  face. 

Ant.  I  do:  Strike  home,  be  sure. 

Vent.  Home,  as  my  sword  will  reach. 

[Stabs  himself. 

Ant.  O  thou  mistakest !  [back. 

That  wound  was  none  of  thine ;   give  it  me 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  my  death. 

Vent.  1  do  indeed ; 

But,  think,  'tis  the  first  time  I  e'er  deceived 
you ;  [gods, 

If  that   may  plead  my   pardon.      And,   you 
Forgive  me,  if  you  will,  for  I  die  perjured, 
Rather  than  kill  my  friend.  [Dies. 

Ant.    Farewell !    ever  my  leader,  even  in 

death ! 

My  queen  and  thou  have  got  the  start  of  me  : 
And  I'm  the  lag  of  honour. — Gone  so  soon  ! 
Is  death  no  more  ?     7Tis  not  worth  him 
My  further  thought ;  for  death,  for  ought  I 
Is  but  to  think  no  more.  [know, 

Here's  to  be  satisfied.          [Falls  on  his  sword. 
I've  miss'd  my  heart — —O  unperforminghand  ! 
Thou  never  couldst  have   err'd  in   a  worse 
time.  [Trampling  within. 

Some  perhaps  from  Caesar  !  I'll  mend 
My  work,  ere  they  can  reach  me. 

[Rises  upon  his  kness. 

Enter  CLEOPATRA,  CHARMION,  and  IRAS. 

Cleo.  Where  is  my  lord  ?  where  is  he  ? 
My  fears  were  prophets  !  I  am  eome  too  late  ! 
O  that  accursed  Alexas  !  [Runs  to  him. 

Ant.  Art  thou  living? 
Or  am  I  dead  before  I  knew,  and  thou 
The  first  kind  ghost  that  meets  me  ? 

Cleo.  How  is  it  with  you  ? 

Ant.  'Tis  as  wi'.h  a  man 
Removing  in  a  hurry  ;  all  pack'd  up, 
But  one  dear  jewel  that  his  haste  forgot ; 
And  he,  for  that,  returns  upon  the  spur  : 
So  I  come  back  fur  thee. 

Cleo.  Too  long,  ye  Heavens,  you  have  been 
cruel  to  me  ! 

0  now  be  kind,  and  give  me  back 
His  fleeting  life. 

Ant.  It  will  not  be,  my  love  : 

1  keep  my  soul  by  force. 
Say  but  thou  art  not  false. 
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Cleo.  'Tis  now  too  late  [yo«» 

To  say  I'm  true :  I'll  prove  it,  and  die  with 
Unknown  to  me,  Alexas  feign'd  my  death, 
Which,,  when  I  knew,  I  hasted  to  prevent 
This  fatal  consequence.    My  fleet  betray 'd 
Both  you  and  me. 

Ant.  And  Dolabella— — 

Cleo.  {Scarce  esteein'd  before  he  loved ;  but 
hated  now. 

Ant.  Enough!  my  life's  not  long  enough  for 
more.  [thee ; 

Thou  say'st  thou  wilt  come  after;  I  believe 
For  I  can  now  believe  whate'er  thou  say'st, 
That  we  may  part  more  kindly. 

Cleo.  I  will  come  ; 

Doubt  not,  my  life,  I'll  come,  and  quickly  too  ! 
Ceesar  shall  triumph  o'er  no  part  of  thee. 

Ant.  But  grieve  not,  while  thou  stay'st, 
My  last  disastrous  times  ; 
Think  we  have  had  a  clear  and  glorious  day  ; 
And  Heaven  did  kindly  to  delay  the  storm 
Just  till  our  close  of  evening.     Ten  years  love, 
And  not  a  moment  lost,  but  all  improved. 
To  th'  utmost  joys  !  What  ages  have  we  lived  ! 
And  now  to  die  each  other's  !  and  so  d>ing, 
While  hand  in  hand  we  walk  in  groves  below, 
Whole  troops  of  lovers'  ghosts  shall  flock  about 
And  all  the  train  be  ours.  [us, 

Cleo.  Your  words  are  like  tho  notes  of  dying 

swans, 

Too  sweet  to  last.    Were  there  so  many  hours 
For  your  unkindness,  and  not  one  for  love  ? 

Ant.  No,  not  a  minute— this  one  kiss— more 

worth 
Than  all  1  leave  to  Caesar [Dies. 

Cleo.  O  tell  me  so  again  !  [ing  ! 

My  lord  !  my  lord  !  speak,  if  you  yet  have  be- 
Sigh  to  me  it  you  cannot  speak  !  or  cast 
One  look  ;  do  any  thing  that  shows  you  live. 

Iras.  He's  gone  too  far  to  hear  you. 

Cliar.  Remember,  Madam, 
He  charged  you  not  to  grieve. 

Cleo.  And  I'll  obey  him. 
I  have  not  loved  a  Roman,  not  to  know 
What  should  become  his  wife — his  wife,  my 

Chavmion  ! 

For  'tis  to  that  high  title  I  aspire ; 
And  now  I'll  not  die  less. 

Iras.  Will  you  then  die  ? 

Cleo.  Why  shouldst  thou  make  that  ques 
tion? 
Fly  both,  and  bring  the  cure  of  all  our  ills. 

Iras.  The  aspicks,  Madam? 

Cleo.  Must  I  bid  you  twice? 

[Exeunt  CHAR,  and  IRAS. 
'Tis  sweet  to  die,  when  they  would  force  life 

on  me, 

To  rush  into  the  dark  abcde  of  death, 
And  meet  my  love. 
O  welcome,  welcome. 

[Enter  CHAR,  and  IRAS,  with  the  aspicks,  $c. 

Cleo.  Welcome  thou  kind  deceiver  ! 

[Puts  aside  the  leaves. 

Thou  best  of  thieves ;  who  with  an  easy  key, 
Dost  open  life,  and  unperceiyed  by  us, 
Even  steals  us  from  ourselves. 

Ser.  [  Within.']  The  queen,  where  is  she  ? 
The'town  is  yielded,  Caesar's  at  the  gates. 
Cleo.  He  comes  too  late  t'  invade  the  rights 

of  death. 

Haste,  haste,  my  friend,  and  rouse  the  ser 
pent's  fury. 
[Holds  out  her  arm,  and  draws  tt  back. 

Coward  flesh [me> 

Wouldst  thou  consmre  with  Caesar,  to  betray 
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As  thou  wert  none  of  mine  ?  I'll  force  thee  to't, 

And  not  be  sent  by  him, 

But  bring  myself,  my  soul  to  Antony. 

[Shows  her  arm  bloody. 
Take  hence ;  the  work  is  done. 

Ser.  [Within.]  Break  ope  the  door, 
And  guard  the  traitor  well. 

[They  apply  th^aspicks. 
Cleo.  Already,  death  I  feel  thee  in  my  veins  ; 
I  go  with  such  a  will  to  find  my  lord, 
That  we  shall  quickly  meet 
A  heavy  numbness  creeps  through  every  limb, 
And  now  'tis  at  my  head  :  my  eyelids  tall, 
And  my  dear  love  is  vanish'd  in  a  wist ! 
Caesar,  thy  worst, 

Novr  part  us,  if  thou  canst.  [Dies. 

[IRAS  sinks  down  at  her  feet  and  dies; 
CHARMION  stands  behind  her  chair  as 
dressing  her  head. 


LOVE. 


[ACT  V. 


Enter  SERAPION,  two  PRIESTS,  ALEXAS  bound, 

and  Egyptians. 
2d.  Priest.  Behold,  Serapion,  what  havock 

death  has  made  ! 
Ser.  'Twas  what  I  fear'd. 
See  how  the  lovers  lie  in  state  together, 
As  they  were  giving  law  to  half  mankind. 
Th'  impression  of  a  smile  left  in  her  face, 
Shows  she  died  pleased  with  him  for  whom 

she  lived, 

And  went  to  charm  him  in  another  world. 
Cassar'siust  entering;  grief  has  now  no  leisure, 
Secure  that  villain,  as  our  pledge  of  safety, 
To  grace  the  imperial  triumph.    Sleep,  bless'd 

pair, 

Secure  from  human  chance,  long  ages  out, 
While  all  the  storms  of  fate  fly  o'er*your  tomb  ; 
And  fame  to  late  posterity  shall  tell, 
No  lovers  lived  so  great,  or  died  so  well. 
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CITY  WIVES'  CONFEDERACY: 


COMEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 


REMARKS. 

THOUGH  it  is  not  easy  to  find  scenes  better  w-itten,  or  characters  more  happily  drawn  than  some  in  this  comedy, 
yet.it  is  impossible  to  bestow  unqualified  praise  upon  it  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  be  a  production  that  did  not  put  the 
author  to  the  pains  of  much  reflection ;  for  though  it  displays  great  spirit,  humour,  and  vivacity,  it  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  care :  neither  does  the  muse  of  Vanbrugh  wear  a  very  cleanly  sock  in  this  occasion,  for  he  has  not  scrupled 
to  pay  court  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  He  has  shown  -vice  without  punishing  it,  and  profligacy 
without  reforming  it.  There  is  not  an  honest  man,  or  modest  woman  in  his  whole  Dramatis  Persona: ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  name  that  description  of  criminality  which  has  not  a  representative  in  these  scenes.  Rascals  that  deserve  the  gal 
lows,  and  impures  that.should  be  sent  to  Bridewell,  are  the  company  which  the  spectator  must  condescend  to  keep,  and 
whose  sentiments  the  reader  must  be  content  to  put  up  with.  He  dips  into  the  lowest  ranks,  and  shows  the  worst  side 
of  human  nature,  few  dramas  can  be  found  so  generally  satirical ;  for  whilst  he  professedly  lashes  the  citizens  without 
mercy,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  hooking  in  his  allusions  to  the  higher  orders  of  society  with  unsparing  asperity. 

The  city  wives  and  the  city  husbands  are  exact  duplicates,  each  of  the  other.  The  author,  with  all  his  art  and  con- 
trivance,  squeezes  little  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  husbands;  and,  in  despair  to  make 
them  better,  leaves  them  so  much  the  worse  by  how  much  they  are  the  more  confirmed  in  their  iniquity ;  and  when 
Araminta  observes  to  Clarissa,  that  "  she  supposes  they  are  to  go  on  with  their  dear*  as  they  used  to  do,"  Clarissa  an 
swe«,  "  Just  in  the  same  track,"  and  then  concludes  the  play  with  a  comforting  remark  for  all  intriguing  wives— 
"  that  every  thing  gets  well  out  of  a  broil  but  a  husband."  With  this  remark  the  curtain  drops;  and  the  audience, 
delivered  from  the  company  of  rogues  and  whores,  may  go  home  to  their  families,  and  meditate  upon  the  conversa 
tion  they  have  been  admitted  to. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


GRIPE. 

MoNEYTRAP. 

DICK  AMLET. 
BRASS. 
CUP. 
JESSAMIN. 


CLARISSA. 
ARAMINTA. 
CORINNA. 
FLIPPANTA. 
MRS.  AMLET. 
MRS.  CLOGGIT. 


SCENE. — London. 


PROLOGUE. 

TO  BE  SPOKEN  BY  A  SHABBY  POET. 

YE  Gods !   what  crime  had  my  poor  father 

done, 

That  you  should  make  a  poet  of  his  son  ? 
Or  is't  for  some  great  services  of  his, 
Y'are  pleased  to  compliment  his  boy with 

this  ?        [Showing  his  crown  oflaureL 


The  honour,  I  must  needs  confess,  is  great, 
If,  with  his  crown,  you'd  tell  him  where  to  eat. 
'Tis  well But  I  have  more  complaints— look 

here  !  [Showing'  his  ragged  coat. 

Hark  ye  :   D'ye  think  this  suit  good  winter 

wear? 

In  a  cold  morning ;  whu  !  at  a  lord's  gate, 
How  you  have  let  the  porter  let  me  wait ! 
You'll  say,  perhaps  you  knew  I'd  get  no  ha;m 
You'd  given  me  fire  enough  to  keep  me  warm. 
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A  world  of  blessing*  to  that  fire  we  owe  : 
Without  It,  IM  ne'er  make  this  princely  »how. 
1  have  a  brother  too,  now  in  my  sight 


.  now  m  my  sigm. 

-  hi'hind  the  scene*. 


A  busy  man  amongst  u»  here  to-night: 
Your   fire  has  made  him  ,  I 

prank*,  MI 

For  whirh,   no  doubt,   you've   MM    i 
He's  thank'd  you  first,  for  all  bis  dee- 
h«j  so  nick'd  it,  when  he  writ  / 
Next  for  hit  meddling  with  some   I 

bbtek,  [back; 

And  brining souse a  priest  up--.,   oil 

For  b'lil'l/n:',  houses  here  t'obfige  lh«  peers, 
A  n'i  i<  t<  hing  all  thoir  house  about  his  ears  ; 
For  a  new  play  he'as  now  thought  lit  to  write, 
'J'o  foothe  the  town— which  they— will  damn 

to- niglit, 

These  benefits  are  such,  no  man  can  doubt 
lini  he'll  go  on,  and  nee  your  fancy  out, 
Till  for  reward  of  all  his  noble  deeds, 
At,  hint  like  other  uprightly  folks  he  •  i 
f  Inn  thin  great  recompense  fix'd  on  his  brow 
At  famed  ('amassus:  hat)  your  leave  to  bow 
And  walk  about  the  itreoU—  equipp'd— a*  1 

am  now. 


ACT  I. 

l.—Covent  <;>•• 


•    Ml!B.   AMI.F.TfM'l    MM.    Cl60(   I?, 

mcelitiff, 

Am.  fiood  morrov.',  neighbour  ;  good  mor- 
row,  neighbour  (/loggit.  How  MM  all  at 
your  house  this  morning  / 

Cinq. Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Amlet,  thank 
you  kindly  :  how  do  you  do,  I  piay  '( 

Am.  At  the  old  r.ite,    neii'.hboui ,   \>'« 

.    Hi'     '-  :IH    h.iiM1   I 

«  ''.       II'  they    ure   lord   witli  you,  what,  are 

vilh  us?  You  have  n  goofl  t- 
:,ii  n,.  ;.«;((  folks  in  town  help  you  off  with 
VMM.  m. ,.  bandiie. 
Am.  Yes,  they  do  help  us  <,fl'  with  thorn  in* 

Hiey  buy  all. 
'  'iufi-.  And  pay      • 
A  in.  For  some1. 

'  tog,  Well,  'tis  a  thousand  pilies,  Mr«. 
Amlei,  they  are  not  as  rnady  at  one  as  they 
ore  nt  t'other;  for,  not  to  wrong  them,  they 

<  i v  i'M.xl  uiles. 
•'»'     "!i.    '•  •    "'•i|,   b-i's  do   them  justice, 

"•  .  ''.I ,  H"  v  MI  v.  .  .mil  ••  iwo  words  upon 

i!"  I.M  •  ,  all  they  haggle  about  is  the  day  of 

•  ut. 
'  •/,.•;     i  1,1  re's  all  the  dispute,  as  you  w\y. 

,lm.    I'.ol    J hut's  a  wicked  one.    Fur  my  part, 
'  .1.1. MM..  I'm  r,    I  lui-,1  ..II  my  b-:--.  uilh  dot 


ur  pro* 


h  . 

it'  i  Hi-  MI  ,  bdtidfls,  it  eats  out.  nil 
n'».     \V«nilr|    V'"i    I"  i"  v-    ii  .   Mr.    <    -.i'.git. 
Inivc  worn  'mi  IIMII   |.HI    i.i    patten!   Wnn  '"I 

lovvir.c;  my  i.l«l    l,:i-ly   Yoiillilnl    lo»    Otl(     i  .  I    .,( 

i..i  K   i-  .  MI,  :HM|  I.  ni  threii  i  "i'i  of  paint. 

<'/<>/;-.     I,'IM|       \  Mil    UK    i        IKiVV    ! 

A\u.  ir  dii-v  \voiii-i  i.  iii  ..in  e  1.  1  mo  (r,.» 
enough  by  them,  to  keep  a  coaoli  IM  ••.'itymo 
.,  dunning  --n-  >  Hi-  M.,  iln  M  V.MOI.I  i, 

•    Ml,      .    I.    IM    ,       HI      ,|. 

<Xng.  Ay,  1li.ii    \v  n-   .MMI.  HUM,.     I'.nl  now 


you  talk  of  oonttjfoflctj  ;' f,  bow  do 

yuu  speed  amongst  your  '  .ers? 

Am  ->w,  by  my  truth, 
nein'"'  -  i  the  court 
(with  i  •  re'«f  not  a 
it-  ity,  in  tiniert 

pJiHt,  WI-M-  K9  foi.  .  >    r<  - 

ligion,  .    in    II.'  n     |i:r,  in'  n-  .    .    i 

they  were   in    their   prayers;  l,'i».   lincfl   they 
•  ir  rnindH  up-jti  <|u;iliiy,  ;<I|I<MI  one  ! 
.  !    (I.,  ii  i. .    , 

,  MI  >iven  knows  where.     'Jli'i-  || 
••'if  •«  goldsmith's  wife  1o   be  fonti'i  m    • 
hut's  a  ;  li<  .n'lli'  ;irted  as  an  ancient  judge,  ;IM| 

•is  a  towering  duchess. 
•.  r.ut  wb-.it  Hi';  iinur.iifi  have  they  to  do 
with  quality?  Why  don't  their  husbands  make 

'|'I|IS? 

Am.  Their  tuubandjrl  their  husbands,  say's t 
il.ou,  wojn;m  '  Ai-ni.,  alack,  they  mind  tneir 
I"'  i.iinds,  neighbour,  no  more  than  they  do  a 
sermon  ! 

Clnff.  Good  lark-a-day,  that  women  born  of 
sober  parents  should  be  prone  to  follow  ill 
examples  !  Hut,  now  wo  talk  of  quality,  when 
did  you  hear  of  your  son  Jtiehard,  Mrs.  Am* 
I- 1  '  My  daughler  Flipp  says  she  met  him 
t'other  day,  in  a  laced  coat,  with  three  iino 
l<>  footman  at  his  hcrls,  and  as  gay 
as  a  bridegroom. 

Am.  fs  it  pos.'sibl' -i  Ah,  HIM  rogue!  Well, 
'"  •  iibour,  all's  well  that  ends  well ;  hut  Dick 
will  be  hanged. 


Clog.  That  were  i.i  ty. 

d ;  for  ho'fl  a  hopeful  youna 
but.  be  leads  a  life VVoll, 


/I';/.    I'll  v,  lini'  '••! 
10,111    (O    |OM|«    i.  II   ,     I.i 

'.-,  IK  ri  ii-   !  .•    if.  ii'  av<  d  I.  nowi   ,  i.'ii  thci 

I  I,,:-.  ,  lul.  with  II.'-  bfSl  '.I  Ii 

•  -  .  ,,  I,  M,I  I,  -if  OH(  •-  H"  '  "  tin-  '•  mOtltflg,    neigh- 

•    .  o   the  vnrlet  w;ml"l  HH,I:<  v  ;  but 

\    bid    him    linn  h,  nii'l  iiiiin  h  b-  «lid,  lo  sorno 

pin  prif.i.  ;   for,  in  Ii  -'i  tli:in  an  hour  back  corned 

..H<-M,:m  n.i'i  il."  house,  walks  to  and 


in  II,.   room,  with  hift  wu;  ov  i  hi« 
l'i:  h:)i  ',ii  on.    .i.i",  \vhiHtling  a   muio'-i 

I'.-HK  r,  with  no  more  rc»pc<;',  H-iivm 
US  !  th:in    i1    il   h;i.|    l.<  -  M   .in   • 
flays  I,  where  have  you  tfot  that?  1  1-  •  ••<« 
' 


n  never  a  word,  but  set'w  his  arms  n-m..., 
cocks  his  »aucy  hat  in  my  face,  turns  al 
Ujion  his  ungracious  heel,  n;-,  iiimh  as  to  sny, 
i  -  and    1'vo  never  set  eye  on  him 

lidce. 

Clog.  Look  you  there  now  !  To  Bee  wluil  iho 

.ulli  ..I   H.  ;"  ' 

Am.  ,Si-i-  what  Ihey  will  come  I.i.    n<  i;<U,M.i.  . 

III->.M-II  ihii  id.  I  K:I.V  ;  I'ui  Dn-i.v.  upon  n..- 
r..>iiop.     \VI-H,   I  iiHK.i  bid  you  tfpod  morrow  j 

I'm  going    win  •!«•  I  doubt    I    f.lmll    mn-1    but    a 


('/../;.  T,i  (•,.  I  in  ?s«.mr,,ld    .1.  1,1,    I'll    wuiiaiil 
•,.,o  •' 

Am.  Neither  beid  r  nor  worse. 
'  I  mm  si  hiilv  ol  ijunlily  ' 

Am.    No,  Me  '•:     but     |  '    i;'        '  "' 

IM    lives  as  well,  and  pay;  ;\:\  ill,  ft<  H" 
(ill. 
|  /   ,,  mil  ••<  1  1  ml  a  <"/'•• 


III     .  olllllr.'Sf!     Ill     Ihl   III 


.    Well,     •  OH  IV.     tliK.M   -h       tin-       Uoi  III' 

i  tent,  then  m  vei  .MM"  •"'  •' r  "  Irmuirlpnt 

.1  I'  II;. u    ;i;i  iny  r,i  h»"l  l«  lh.\v,   I'M  I..      'I '••   [iftl 


him:. ell  upon  the   foun   lor  a   i^ntlrmaii,  droi 
intoalrthu  lii-sl  eomp.mv   uilh  .m  eas>  air,  as 
il  hid   natural    element    were    in    (he    .-.pi,, -re    , 
when  the  rof.im  had  u  kHlh--.li  uni  ( 

i  im    was   h.nii-.i-d    lor    i. 
Church;   and  ha:,  a   pe.ll.irto   his    mother.    \\'h. 

icr  idiop  under  her  arm.     Hut   h,  i,- 
mines. 

Enter  DIOK. 
Dick.  Well,  HrnHR,  what  news  ?  Muni  thou 

Ri\cn  my    lellei   to  Hippanta  t 

I'm    just  mine  ;   1  ha'n't  hnock'd  at 

tin  ,i.. or  yd.  Hut  I've  H  damned  piece  of  news 

lor  \,MI. 

Dick,  AM  how? 

M  <•  miiHt  <piii  this  country. 

\\  r'll   lie   ban ;-..•. I   ill  ,1. 
lti;i::a.   So  _\oii  will  if  you  Kt«y, 
Disk.    Why,  \v  hat's  Ih,-  matlf-r? 

Brans,  There'*  a  storm  a  coming. 

Dii'l.-.    I'rom   wheilCO  ? 

I' rum  the  worst  point  in  the  complins, 

law, 

tck.  Tho  law  !  Why,  what  have  1  to  do 

With  the  law  t 

Hiiis*.  Nothing  ;  and  therefore  it  hu«  tomo- 
ttung  io  .in  \\  iiii  you. 

/>.'.'/..    I   \|il,,ni.' 

\  ,.u  know  \,  u  <  healed  n  yowng  ft). 
low   at  piquet  iVlhiT  d..y  «.|  l!ie  m.-m-y   he  h.i.l 
•  -  nip.uty. 

/•'.v/..  \\  i-li.  \\luu' then  f 

/•r.i.«.    Why,  he's  sorry  ho  loot  it. 

/'../..    \\  ho  d,'nh(4  ih  ,( 

.    Ay,  hut  that 'H   not  all;  ho'rt  Mitch   a 
loot  to  dm  K  ..(  ,  .  i, ';.|. nning  on't. 
Dick.    Then  1   musi    h.     \\uso  to  ntop  his 

//ni.v.v.  Mow  ? 

Dick.  ('Jive  him  u  I.  .  «.  tint  \\.-ni 

<>.  ,  ,i   in;   !c   him. 

\  >'ii  ..i     \  ei  v  ipiiek  iii  y,  or  metlioiln. 
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!'-••  •'  d..|-.  XMII  >„„  i,.,,k.  with  n  pair  of  nlo<l 
slmesvmrhmr  cropped  up  to  >o»r  enr»,  uml 
a  hand  box  und,-r  >..„,  a.,,,  ' 

/'.•..'..    \\  hy  faith.  I'.i.i.;,,  |  ||Un|v  ||,,MI  nr(  j,, 

(l:r ;;•':'  °«i '  '""•'  ^  ^  mians  ,,,,,,-ki,. 

or    IMaoam    I  ...time   will    l-e   pl(l>  ,,1;.  „,„„„    „, 


nuiht  bo  no  that  \viii  donpuloli 


liti:  in 

.   Hark  yon  ;  n>h>nrl,  your  (inhor  died 
in'    h,«U. 

Ho  miglit  havo  done,  it  In-  had  not 
bum  ., 

Itntsa.  Why,  h«  fohlx-d  mhuidi. 
l>i,-l>.   Ay,  1)  it  he  lui^ol  to  niaku  auro  of  tho 
vox  ton. 

/>Yi/.sM.   Arc  not  \ou  it  c.rcat  fogUO? 
.      J)ick.   Or  I  ,-.h.  nl-l  v,  ..ii   \\.>i;iO  clntlirM. 

lintnn.   Mark    MIU,   I    uould  udviuo  yoil  to 

\oiu-  llfo. 
Dick.    And  loin  lialliul  sia 

.  Not  HO  neither, 
Dick,   \\hal  Him? 
/.Y.i.v.v.    \V  hy,   if  you  run  get  thin  young 

\>  I'lll  Ii    i.   !,    i  in   ,,n.  I    h\  ,•  l.oi  i';.l. 

J)ii.Vi;.  ThiXt'H  the  \\as   lo  he  ;,lar\(«d. 

'.v«   Noiiha  IUIH  'jnniH",  i  >.\ 

you  u  good  fdiioo,  and  |>uv  tnonio  n><  btti 
!••'  '"  ',  .";•.  Il«r  to  10  good  »  mulch.     N  UU 
lull  Hun   Hi  row  left  to  HIW    y  ii  ;   lor   yon    nr<- 
i  "i  !•  poiant,  yooii|',;.(ri  ,  thai  ynr  im  ialn   In- 
I  in  !.•  In-  |'ieu\    v.  .  Ii  i.  UOM  u  MtUttl  l"*>  u  ;  h,i\  ,• 
,    noi.le  Inilli,   niul    \.  in    liom.uuihli- 
Irlndnii.,  are   m>l    «ll.'.ei.\  en-d    I,  'U  ;    (hen-    . 
hilt   Hi.  (  l.i  li.n  r  \  ru    |.       ,  ,1    in    .1    hi...  I  ,  I,    I,  'i 
Hu-  end  il.iimin  nl  ol  (h.    liinl  •  .'inpans1  ol  lailnvi 
>  t  u  i  n  I  lode  iiilo  ;    and   Hi,  n.  III.  r  a  ilodlul  i-mi, 
Nun  ina\  <hi;i,|',lr  idionl  \\iih  >onr   mother,   and 
M-ll    |.;.ni|  ;    HUO'fl    ohl    aiil    \M-.I!.,    ;,|!<I     \\.inl.-i 
Hoiin'bid_\   lo  <  .m  y  In  r  ;,.Mid..  alli'i    l,u.     Mow 


, 

l'il«;l»  t'ieks  wiJli  me:  thnelure  Ml  ,,.|| 
(l'"'  ^-I'.'l  ««'  H  do:  xve'll  JMII-.S,,,.  ihls  ohl 
""'.'i'-M  daii|-.hti-r  l.ea.lilv  ;  «e'll  eheat  lu-i 
l.'ni.h  I,,  purpose,  and  they  shall  alone  for 
Hie  ieM  of  munkind. 

/.Y,i.v.».    Have  at  her  then.      I'll  about  your 
presenlly. 

One  kiss—  and"  auoceu  attend  the«. 

(/•:..«<  Di.'K. 

«'-'Wj».    \   ,  ,,  —  Uell,  1  KHy  no- 

thing.     Hut  when   I  have  K..t  ih. 
.-."'"i  penile,  ho  shall  nign  and  ncal.or  I'll  hnv.i 

'»>'>    (uml'led    out    of  tho   hoUBBlikfl   H   cllCdSO. 
NOW  for  I'lippanl.i. 


/.;/'»•  I'l  iri-ANTA. 

/•Vi/».  Who'*  thrtt?Hras«'! 

riippanl.i  ' 

\'  li.n  \\.,ni  MMI,  roguo'u  ffccof 

,  Is  your  mi  .(|  ( 

\\  hat,  already  I  In  (ho  lelhm  ,Inmk  ' 
.    \\  l,v.  \Mlh   u-spn-t  to  her  looking- 
K.hi:.:i,  il'-    alinoMt   (uo. 
l'lil>.    \VI,;.I  th.-n,  l,.,.|  ' 

Jlnu.*.  \\  h\,  lh<  n  if:i  Inn,-  I,.,  (he  mi.sln-s.s 
"I  (he  lu.u.se  lo  eoun-  do«u  ami  look  allrr  her 
iamd\. 

/•Vi/i.    I'r'ythee.  don'i  he  an  n«l.    IhoitO  that 
;."  <»  he,  t  at  night  may  riito  in  tin- 
\ve  (hat  go  to  bed  ill  tho  Morning  li»e 
allei  n.'oii. 

.   \\  hen  do.-.-i  :.he  make  II.T  \  i  .il  .  then. 

l-'lil>.  llv  cundlo  light  :  it  hi'lpN  oll'a  muddy 
w«  Women  hale  inquiNiiivo  HHII'- 


mm- 
111    Hi.- 


lnne.      Hut  do  you  know  thai  m\   lady  U  go 
ing  (o  turn  good  hounowifo  f 
2?rfM,   \\  hut,  iri  iho  going  to  die? 
Flip.  J)io  ! 
/•Y,I.V\.   Why,  that'it  the  only  way  to  lave 

m.  H.  \   Im   lu'i    l.inuly. 

/•V>;».  No  ;  but  who  had  thought  of  a  project 
to  nave  chair  luir. 

llntus.   AM  hou   ' 

I  'i,i>.    U  hy,  nil  tho  company  *he  lined  to 

keep  uln-oad,  nho  now   intends  shall    m.  <•(    hn 

ii  in  r  «.\MI  h.ui  <•.     \  out  m.i.stor  him  adrined 

>er  lo  .vet  up  a  bnKMU-tllblo. 

//»•«.«.  Nay,  it  I,,-  ndM  -d  h.-r  to  it,  it'll 
right,  lint  nun  tdic  aeip.amled  hei  husbniut 
wiihil  \.  (  • 

/•'///».  What  to  do?  When  lh<  eoinuany  mwt, 
ir'll  nee  thmi. 

linis.-i.      Nll\    tll.il'rt    ti  III  '"    Itty,    lii-'M 

U  aomi  eniiU|;h. 

.   \\  .'il,  I  miiMi  l.i  .  .....  •  ,  havo  you  any 

I  \v  nh  m«    l.idv  ? 

You,  li,^  iimlm:  ;.  .idoi  linin  Ai.uuinta, 

.   I'  i   .  i    ...i    her. 
/''///>.     (u\e   il   me. 

llmM.    Mold  -  and,  n»  Ih'Ht  mlninter  of 

to  tlu-  «'oh,iiel,    I    ha\e   an   nlhur  to  COBl- 
uiini.  ..!.•  (o  Iliee. 

hal    ||    ll    '    (Jill.  k. 

Why  ---  ho'«  in  love. 
lt>l>.  With  what? 
/;,„.«.  ami  lu-r  money  together. 

/•'<//i.    \\lio   irt   HllO  1 
<  o  .......  i. 

/'///'.  \\  hai  v\.'idd  he  be  at? 

At  btrifihe'»atltliwt, 
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Flip.  Which  way  ? 

Bra**.  Honourably— He  has  ordered  me  to 
demand  her  of  thee  in  marriage. 

Flip.  Of  me  ! 

Brass.  Why,  when  a  man  of  quality  has  a 
mind  to  a  city-fortune,  wouldst  have  him  ap 
ply  to  her  father  and  mother  ? 

Flip,  No. 

Brass.  No,  so  I  think  ;  men  of  our  end  of  the 
town  are  better  bred  tkan  to  use  ceremony. — 
With  a  long  periwig  we  strike  the  lady  ;  with 
a  you-know-what  we  soften  the  maid  ;  and 
when  the  parson  has  done  his  job,  we  open  the 
affair  to  the  family.  Will  you  slip  this  letter 
into  her  prayer  book,  my  little  queen  ?  It's 
very  passionate  one  ,-  it  s  sealed  with  a  heart 
and  dagger ;  you  may  see  by  that  what  he  in 
tends  to  do  with  himself. 

Flip.  Are  there  any  verses  in  it  ?  If  not,  I 
wont  touch  it. 

Brass.  Not  one  word  in  prose  ;  its  dated  in 
rhyme.  [She  takes  it. 

Flip.  Well,  but— have  you  brought  nothing 
else? 

Brass.  Gad  forgive  me  !  I'm  the  forgetful- 
lest  dog.  I  have  a  letter  for  you  too — here — 
'tis  in  a  purse— but  it's  in  prose— you  wont 
touch  it. 

Flip.  Yes,  hang  it,  it  is  not  good  to  be  too 
dainty. 

Brass.  How  useful  a  virtue  is  humility  ! — 
Well,  child  we  shall  have  an  answer  to-mor 
row,  sha'n't  we  ? 

Flip.  I  can't  promise  you  that ;  for  our  young 
gentlewoman  is  not  so  often  in  my  way  as  she 
would  be.  Her  father  (who  is  a  citizen  from 
the  foot  to  the  forehead  of  him)  Jets  her  seldom 
converse  with  her  mother-in-law  and  me,  for 
fear  she  should  learn  the  airs  of  a  woman  of 
quality.  But  I'll  take  the  first  occasion — See, 
there's  my  lady  ;  go  in,  and  deliver  your  letter 
to  her.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Parlour. 

Enter  CLARISSA,  followed  by  FLIPPANTA  and 
BRASS. 

Clar.  No  messages  this  morning  from  any 
body,  Flippanta?  Lard,  how  dull  that  is  !— 
Oh,  there  s  Brass !  1  did  not  see  thee,  Brass. 
What  news  dost  thou  bring? 

Brass.  Only  a  letterfrom  Araminta,  Madam. 

Clar.  Give  it  me— Open  it  for  me.  Flippan 
ta ;  I  am  so  lazy  to-day.  {Sits  £**. 

Brass.  [To  FLIP.]  Be  sure  now  you  deliver 
my  master's  as  carefully  as  I  do  this. 

Flip.  Don't  trouble  thyself ;  I'm  no  novice. 

Clar.  [To  BRASS.]  'Tis  well;  there  needs  no 
answer,  since  she'll  be  here  so  soon. 

tirass.  Your  ladyship  has  no  farther  com 
mands  then  ? 

Clar.  Not  at  this  time,  honest  Brass 

Flippanta!  [Exit  BRASS. 

Flip.  Madam. 

Clar.  My  husband's  in  love. 

Flip.  In  love  ! 

Clar.  With  Araminta. 

Flip.  Impossible! 

Clar.  This  letter  from  her  is  to  give  me  an 
account  of  it. 

Flip.  Methinks  you  are  not  very  much  alarm 
ed. 

*  C5r>  Nu°  '  thou  know'st  !  am  not  much  tor 
tured  with  jealousy. 
Flip.  Nay,  you  are  much  in  the  right  on't, 


Madam;  for  jealousy's  a  city  passion;  'tis  a 
thing  unknown  amongst  people  of  quality. 

Clar.  Fy  !  A  woman  must  indeed  be  of  a 
mechanic  mould,  who  is  either  troubled  or 
pleased  with  any  thing  her  husband  can  do  to 
her.  Pr'ythee,  mention  him  no  more;  'tis  the 
dullest  theme ! 

Flip.  'Tis  splenetic  indeed.  But  when  once 
you  open  your  basset-table,  I  hope  that  will 
put  him  out  of  your  head . 

Clar.  Alas,  Flippanta,  I  begin  to  grow  weary 
even  of  the  thought  of  that  too  ! 

Flip.  How  so  ? 

Clar.  Why,  I  have  thought  on't  a  day  and  a 
night  already,  and  four  and  twenty  hours,  thou 
know'st  is  enough  to  make  one  weary  of  any 
thing. 

Flip.  Now,  by  my  conscience,  you  have 
more  woman  in  you  than  all  your  sex  together. 
— You  never  Tcnow  what  you  would  have. 

Clar.  Thou  mistakest  the  thing  quite.  I  al 
ways  know  what  I  lack,  but  1  am  never 
pleased  with  what  I  have.  The  want  of  a  thing 
is  perplexing  enough,  but  the  possession  of  it 
is  intolerable. 

Flip.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  made 
of,  but  other  women  would  think  themselves 
blessed  in  your  case  :  handsome,  witty,  loved 
by  every  body,  and  of  so  happy  a  composure, 
to  care  a  fig  for  nobody.  You  have  no  one  pas 
sion  but  that  of  your  pleasures,  and  you  have 
in  me  a  servant  devoted  to  all  your  desires,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  they  will.  Yet  all 
this  is  nothing ;  you  can  still  be  out  of  hu 
mour. 

Clar.  Alas,  I  have  too  much  cause  ! 

Flip.  Why,  what  have  you  to  complain  of? 

Clar.  Alas,  I  have  more  subjects  for  spleen 
than  one !  Is  it  not  a  most  horrible  thing  that 
}  should  be  but  a  scrivener's  wife  ? — Come, 
don't  flatter  me — don't  you  think  nature  de 
signed  me  for  something  plus  elerte? 

Flip.  Nay,  that's  certain;  but  on  t'other 
side,  methinks,  you  ought  to  be  in  some  mea 
sure  content,  since  you  live  like  a  woman  of 
quality,  though  you  are  none. 

Clar.  Oh,  fy  !  the  very  quintessence  of  it  is 
wanting. 

Flip.  What's  that? 

Clar.  Why,  I  dare  abuse  nobody  :  I'm  afraid 
to  affront  people,  though  I  don't  like  their 
faces  ;  or  to  ruin  their  reputations,  though 
they  pique  me  to  it,  by  taking  ever  so  much 
pains  to  preserve  them  :  I  dare  not  raise  a  lie 
of  a  man,  though  he  neglects  to  make  love  to 
me  ;  nor  report  a  woman  to  be  a  fool,  though 
she's  handsomer  than  1  am.  In  short,  I  dare 
not  so  much  as  bid  my  footman  kick  the  people 
out  of  doors,  though  "they  come  to  ask  me  for 
what  I  owe  them. 
Flip.  All  this  is  very  hard  indeed. 

Clar.  Ah,  Flippanta,  the  perquisites  of  qua 
lity  are  of  an  unspeakable  value  ! 

Flip.  They  are  of  some  use,  1  must  confess  : 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  have  every  thing. — 
You  have  wit  and  beauty,  and  a  fool  to  your 
husband.— Come,  come,  Madam,  that's  a  good 
portion  for  one. 

Clar.  A  las!  what  signifies  beauty  and  wit, 
when  one  dares  neither  jilt  the  men,  nor  abuse 
the  women?  'Tis  a  sad  thing,  Flippanta,  when 
wit's  confined,  'tis  worse  than  the  rising  of  the 
lights  ;  I  have  been  sometimes  almost  choked 
with  scandal,  and  durst  not  cough  it  up,  fcf 
•ant  of  being  a  countess. 
Flip.  Poor  lady  ! 
Clar.  Oh,  liberty  is  a  fine  thing,  FJippanta : 
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It's  a  great  help  in  conversation  to  have  leave 
to  say  what  one  will.  I  hare  seen  a  woman 
of  quality  who  has  not  had  one  grain  of  wit, 
entertain  a  whole  company  the  most  agreeably 
in  the  world,  only  with  her  malice.  But 'tis  in 
vain  to  repine  ;  1  can't  mend  my  condition  till 
my  husband  dies  ;  so  I'll  say  no  more  on't,  but 
think  of  making  the  most  of  the  state  I  am  in. 

Flip.  That's  your  best  way,  Madam;  and  in 
order  to  it,  pray  consider  how  you'll  get  some 
ready-money  to  set  your  basset-table  a-going ; 
for  that's  necessary. 

Clar.  Thou  say'st  true :  but  what  trick  1 
shall  play  my  husband  to  get  some,  I  don't 
know  ;  for  my  pretence  of  losing  my  diamond 
necklace  has  put  the  man  into  such  a  passion, 
I'm  afraid  he  wont  hear  reason. 

Flip.  No  matter ;  he  begins  to  think  'tis  lost 
in  earnest :  so  I  fancy  you  may  venture  to  sell 
it,  and  raise  money  that  way. 

Clar.  That  can't  be ;  for  he  has  left  odious 
notes  with  all  the  goldsmiths  in  town. 

Flip.  Well,  we  must  pawn  it  then. 

Clar.  I'm  quite  tired  with  dealing  with  those 
pawn-brokers. 

Flip.  I'm  afraid  you'll  continue  the  trade  a 
great  while  for  all  that.  [Aside. 

Enter  JESSAMIN. 

Jes.  Madam,  there's  the  woman  below  that 
sells  paint  and  patches,  iron  bodice,  false  teeth, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  to  the  ladies ;  I  can't 
think  of  her  name. 

Flip.  'Tis  Mrs.  Amlet ;  she  wants  money." 

Clar.  Well,  I  ha'n't  enough  for  myself;  it's 
an  unreasonable  thing  she  should  think  I  have 
any  for  her. 

Flip.  She's  a  troublesome  jade. 

Clar.  So  are  all  people  that  come  a  dunning. 

Flip.  What  will  you  do  with  her? 

Clar.  I  have  just  now  thought  on't.  She's 
very  rich  ;  that  woman  is,  Flippanta ;  I'll  bor 
row  some  money  of  her. 

Flip.  Borrow"!  Sure  you  jest,  Madam. 

Clar.  No,  I'm  in  earnest ;  I  give  thee  com 
mission  to  do  it  for  me. 

Flip.  Me ! 

Clar.  Why  dost  thou  stare,  and  look  so  un 
gainly?  Don't  I  speak  to  be  understood  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  I  understand  you  well  enough ; 
but  Mrs.  Amlet— 

Clar.  But  Mrs.  Amlet  must  lend  me  some 
money  ;  where  shall  I  have  any  to  pay  her 
else? 

Flip.  That's  true  ;  1  never  thought  of  that, 
truly.  But  here  she  is. 

Enter  MRS.  AMLET. 

Clar.  How  do  you  do?  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Amlet?  I  ha'n't  seen  you  these  thousand 
years;  and  yet  I  believe  I'm  down  in  your 
books. 

Am.  Oh,  Madam,  I  don't  come  for  that, 
alack! 

Flip.  Good  morrow,  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Am.  Good  morrow,  Mrs.  Flippanla. 

Clar.  How  much  am  1  indebted  to  you,  Mrs. 
.  Amlet? 

Am.  Nay,  if  your  ladyship  desires  to  see 
your  bill,  1  believe  I  may  have  it  about  me — 
There,  Madam,  if  it  ben't  too  much  fatigue  to 
vou  to  look  it  over. 

Clar.  Let  me  see  it ;  for  I  hate  to  be  in  debt 
—where  1  am  obliged  to  pay.  [Aside.]— 


[Reads.]  u  Imprimis,  for  bolstering  out  the 

Countess  of  Crump's  left  hip." Oh,  fy  !  this 

does  not  belong  to  me. 

Am.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon :  I  mis 
took  indeed  :  'tis  a  countess's  bill  I  have  writ 
out  to  little  purpose.  I  furnished  her  two  years 
ago  with  three  pair  of  hips,  and  am  not  paid 
for  them  yet.  But  some  are  better  customers 
than  some.  There's  your  ladyship's  bill, 
Madam. 

Clar.  [Reads.]  "For  the  idea  of  a  new-in 
vented  commode." — Ay,  this  may  be  mine  ;  but 
'tis  of  a  preposterous  length.  Do  you  think  I 
can  waste  time  to  read  every  article,  Mrs.  Am 
let?  I'd  as  lief  read  a  sermon. 

Am.  Alack-a-day,  there's  no  need  of  fa> 
tiguing  yourself  at  that  rate  :  cast  an  eye  only, 
if  your  honour  pleases,  upon  the  sum  total. 

Clar.  Total,  fifty-six  pounds— and  odd 
things. 

Flip.  But  six  and  fifty  pounds  ! 

Am.  Nay  another  body  would  have  made  it 
twice  as  much ;  but  there's  a  blessing  goes 
along  with  a  moderate  profit. 

Clar.  Flippanta,  go  to  my  cashier,  let  him 
give  you  six  and  fifty  pounds.  Make  haste. — 
Don't  you  hear  me  ?  Six  and  fifty  pounds.  Is 
it  so  difficult  to  be  comprehended  ? 

Flip.  No,  Madam, — I— I  comprehend  six 
and  fifty  pounds,  but — 

Clar.  But  go  fetch  it  then. 

Flip.  What  she  means  I  don't  know— but  1 

shall,  I  suppose,  before  1  bring  her  the  money. 

[Aside— Exit. 

Clar.  [Setting  her  hair  in  a  pocket-glass.]— 
The  trade  you  follow  gives  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Am.  Alack-a-day!  a  world  of  pain,  Madam 

and  yet  there's  small  profit  as  your  honour 

sees  by  your  bill. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  !— Sometimes  you  have 
great  losses,  Mrs.  Amlet? 

Am.  I  have  two  thousand  pounds  owing  me, 
of  which  I  shall  never  get  ten  shillings. 

Clar.  Poor  woman! — You  have  a  great 
charge  of  children,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Am.  Only  one  wicked  rogue,  Madam,  who, 
I  think,  will  break  my  heart. 

Clar.  Poor  woman ! 

Am.  He'll  be  hanged,  Madam  :  that  will  be 
the  end  of  him.  Where  he  gets  it,  Heaven 
knows  ;  but  he's  always  shaking  his  heels 
with  the  ladies  ;  and  his  elbows  with  the  lords. 
He's  as  fine  as  a  prince,  and  as  gim  as  the  best 
of  them.  But  the  ungracious  rogue  tells  all  he 
comes  near  that  his  mother  is  dead,  and  I  am 
but  his  nurse. 

Clar.  Poor  woman ! 

Am.  Alas !  Madam,  he's  like  the  rest  of  the 
world— Every  body's  for  appearing  to  be  more 
than  they  are,  and  that  ruins  all. 

Oar.  Well,  Mrs.  Amlet,  you'll  excuse  me  ; 
I  have  a  little  business.  Flippanta  will  bring 
you  your  money  presently.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Am 
let.  [Exit. 

Am.  I  return  your  honour  many  thanks 

Ah,  there's  a  good  lady  !  not  so  much  as  read 

her  bill If  the  rest  were  like  her,  I  should 

soon  have  money  enough  to  go  as  fine  as  Dick 
himself. 

Enter  DICK. 

Dick.  Sure  Flippanta  must  have  given  my 
letter  by  this  time.  I  long  to  know  how  it  has 
been  received. 
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my 


Dick. 
iBother 

Am.  Nay,  'tis  he—Ah,  my  poor  Dick,  what 
art  thou  doing  here  ? 

Dick.  What  a  misfortune!  [Aside. 

Am.  Good  Lard,  how  thou  art  bravely  deck 
ed  !— But  it's  all  one;  I'm  thy  mother  still ; 
ami  though  thou  art  a  wicked  child,  nature 

will  speak;  Hove  thee  still Ah,  Dick  !  my 

poor  Dick !  [Bmbraaitg  him. 

Dick.  Blood  and  thunder !— Will  you  ruin 
me?  [  Breaking  from  h  er. 

Am.  Ah,  the  blasphemous  rogue,  how  he 
swears ! 

Dick.  You  destroy  all  my  hopes. 

Am.  Will  your  mother's  kiss  destroy  you, 
varlet!  Thou  art  an  ungracious  bird.  Kneel 
down,  and  ask  my  blessing,  sirrah. 

Diek.  Death  and  furies  ! 

Am.  Ah,  he's  a  proper  young  man  ! See 

what  a  shape  he  has- Ah,  poor  child  ! 

[Running  to  embrace  him,  he  still  avoiding  her. 

Dick.  Oons,  keep  off !  the  woman's  mad.  If 
any  body  comes,  my  fortune's  lost. 

Am.  What  fortune,  ha?  Speak,  Graceless— 
Ah,  Dick,  thou'lt  be  hanged,  Dick. 

Dick.  Good,  dear  mother,  don't  call  me  Dick 
here. 

Am.  Not  call  thee  Dick  ?— Is  it  not  thy 
name'?— What  shall  I  call  thee?— Mr.  Amlet? 
— Ha! — Art  not  thou  a  presumptuous  rascal? 
— Hark  you,  sirrah ;  I  hear  of  your  tricks  ; 
you  disown  me  for  your  mother,  and  say  I  am 
but  your  nurse. — Is  not  this  true? 

Dick.  No  :  I  love  you,  I  respect  you,  [Taking 
her  hand.]  I  am  all  duty.  But  if  you  discover 
me  here,  you  ruin  the  fairest  prospect  that  man 
ever  had. 

Am.  What  prospect  ?— Ha  ! — Come,  this  is  a 
lie,  now. 

Dick.  No,  my  honoured  parent,  what  I  say 
is  true  ;  I'm  about  a  great  fortune.  I'll  bring 
you  home  a  daughter-in-law  in  a  coach  and 
six  horses,  if  you'll  but  be  quiet.  I  can't  tell 
more  now. 

Am.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Dick.  'Tis  true,  by  Jupiter. 

Am.  My  dear  lad 

Dick.  For  Heaven's  sake 

Am.  But  tell  me,  Dick 

Diek.  I'll  follow  you  home  in  a  moment,  and 
tell  you  all. 

Am.  What  a  shape  is  there  ! 

Dick.  Pray,  mother,  go. 

Am.  I  must  receive  some  money  here  first, 
which  shall  go  for  thy  weddir.g-dinner. 

Dick.  Here's  somebody  coming 'Sdeath, 

she'll  betray  me ! 

Enter  FLIPPANTA. 

[He  makes  signs  to  his  mother. 
Good  morrow,  dear  Flippanta,  how  do  all  the 
Indies  within? 

Flip.  At  your  service,  colonel :  as  far  at  least 
as  my  interest  goes. 

Am.  Colonel! Look  you,  now,  how 

Dick's  respected.  [Aside. 

Dick.  "Waiting  for  thee,  Flippanta,  I  was 
ii: a  king  acquaintance  with  this  old  gentle 
woman  here. 

Am.  The  pretty  lad!  He's  as  impudent  as  a 
pauo.  [Aside. 

Dick.  Who  is  this  good  woman,  Flippanta  ? 

l-'lij).  A  gin  of  all  trades ;  an  old  dangling 
cheat,  that  hobbles  about  from  house  to  house, 


to  bxibble  the  ladies  of  their  money.  I  have  a- 
small  business  of  yours  in  my  pocket,  colonel. 

Dick.  An  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Flip.  So  quick  indeed?  No,  it's  your  letter 
itself. 

Dick.  Hast  thou  not  given  it  then  yet  ? 

Flip.  1  han't  had  an  opportunity  ;  but  'twont 
be  long  first.  Wont  you  go  in  and  see  my 
lady? 

Dick.  Yes,  I'll  go  make  her  a  short  visit. 
But,  dear  Flippanta,  don't  forget ;  my  life  and 
fortune  are  in  your  hands. 

Flip.  Never  fear  ;  I'll  take  care  of  them. 

Am.  How  he  traps  them  !  Let  Dick  alone. 

[Aside 

Dick.  [Tolas  Mother.]  Your  servant,  good 
Madam.  [Exit. 

Am.   Your    honour's    most    devoted. A 

Ketty,  civil,  well-bred  gentleman  this,  Mrs. 
ippanta. Pray  whom  may  he  be  ? 

Flip.  A  man  of  great  note— Colonel  Shapely. 

Am.  Is  it  possible? 1  have  heard  much 

of  him,  indeed,  but  never  saw  him  before. 

One  may  see  quality  in  every  limb  of  him 

He's  a  fine  man,  truly. 

Flip.  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  him,  Mrs. 
Amlet. 

Am.  Alas,  those  days  are  done  with  me  !  but 
if  I  were  as  fair  as  I  was  once,  and  had  as 
much  money  as  some  folks,  Colonel  Shapely 
should  not  catch  cold  for  want  of  abed-fellow. 
1  love  your  men  of  rank  ;  they  have  something 
in  their  air  does  so  distinguish  them  from  the 
rascality. 

Flip.  People  of  quality  are  fine  things  in 
deed,  Mrs.  Amlet,  if  they  had  but  a  little  more 
money  ;  but  for  want  of  that  they  are  forced  to 

do  things  their  great  souls  are  ashamed  of 

For  example,  here's  my  lady—  she  owes  you 
but  six  and  fifty  pounds. 

Am.  Well ! 

Flip.  Well,  and  she  has  it  not  by  her  to  pay 
you. 

Am.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know;  her  cash-keeper's  out 
of  humour  ;  he  says  he  has  no  money. 

Am.  What  a  presumptuous  piece  of  vermin 
is  a  cash-keeper  ?  Tell  his  lady  he  has  no 
money  !— Now,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  may 
see  his  bags  are  full,  by  his  being  so  saucy. 

Flip.  If  they  are,  there's  no  help  for  it ;  he'll 
dp  what  he  pleases,  till  he  comes  to  make  up 
his  yearly  accounts. 

Am.  But  Madam  plays  sometimes so, 

when  she  has  good  fortune,  she  may  pay  me 
out  of  her  winnings. 

Flip.  Oh,  ne'er  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Amlet ;  if 
she  had  won  a  thousand  pounds,  she'd  rather 
die  in  a  gaol,  than  pay  oil'  a  farthing  with  it. 
Play-money,  Mrs.  Amlet,  amongst  people  of 
quality,  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  not  to  be  pro 
faned  ;  'tis  consecrated  to  their  pleasures ; 
'twould  be  sacrilege  to  pay  their  debts  with  it. 

Am.  Why,  what  shall  we,  do,  then?  For  I 
ha'n't  one  penny  to  buy  bread. 

Flip.  I'll  tell  you — it  just  now  comes  in  my 
head — I  know  my  lady  has  a  little  occasion, 
for  money  at  this  time  : — so  if  you  lend  her  a 
hundred  pounds,  d'ye  see— then  she  may  pay 
you  your  six  and  fifty  out  of  it. 

Am.  Sure,  Mrs.  Fiippanta,  you  think  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ? 

Flip.  No,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do You 

shall  have  a  diamond  necklace  in  pawn. 

Am.  ()  ho,  &  pawn  !  That's  another  case— 
and  when  must  she  have  the  money  ? 

Flip.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Am.  Say  no  more.  Bring  the  necklace  to 
my  house ;  it  shall  be  ready  for  you. 

Flip.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Am.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet. [Exit  AMLET.] 

So this  ready  money  will  make  us  all 

happy this  spring  will  set  our  basset-table 

a-going,  and  that's  a  wheel  will  turn  twenty 
others.  My  lady's  young  and  handsome ; 
she'll  have  a  dozen  intrigues  upon  her  hands, 
before  she  has  been  twice  at  her  prayers.  So 
much  the  better ;  the  more  the  grist  the  richer 
the  miller ;  sure  never  wench  got  into  so  hopeful 
a  place  ;  here's  a  fortune  to  be  sold,  a  mistress 
to  be  debauched,  and  a  master  to  be  ruined. 
If  I  don't  feather  my  nest,  and  get  a  good  hus 
band,  I  deserve  to  die  both  a  maid  and  a  beg 
gar.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  7.— MR.  GRIPE'S  House. 
Enter  CLARISSA  and  DICK. 

CTar.  What  in  the  name  of  dulness  is  the 
matter  with  you  colonel?  You  are  as  studious 
as  a  cracked  chymist. 

Dick.  My  head,  Madam,  is  full  of  your  hus 
band. 

Clar.  The  worst  furniture  for  a  head  in  the 
universe. 

Dick.  I  am  thinking  of  his  passion  for  your 
friend  Araminta. 

Clar.  Passion  ! Dear  colonel,  give  it  a 

less  violent  name. 

Enter  BRASS. 

Dick.  Well,  Sir,  what  want  you  ? 

Brass.  The  affair  1  told  you  of  goes  ill.  [To 
DICK  aside.]  There's  an  action  out. 

Dick.  The  devil  there  is  ! 

Clar.  What  news  brings  Brass  ? 

•Dick.  Before  Gad  I  can't  tell,  Madam:  the 
dog  will  never  speak  out.  My  Lord  What- 
d  ye-call-him  waits  for  me  at  my  lodging  ;  is 
not  that  it? 

Brass.  Yes,  Sir. 

Dick.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon. 

Clar.  Your  servant,  Sir.  [Exeunt  DICK  and 


BRASS.]  Jessamin  ? 


[She  sits  down. 


Enter  JESSAMIN. 

Jes.  Madam. 

Clar.  Where's  Corinna  ?  Call  her  to  me,  if 
her  father  ha'n't  locked  her  up :  I  want  her 
company. 

Jes.  Madam,  her  guitar-master  is  with  her. 

Clar.  Pshaw !  she's  always  taken  up  with  her 
impertinent  guitar-man.  Flippanta  stays  an 
age  with  that  old  fool,  Mrs.  Amlet:  and  Ara 
minta,  before  she  can  come  abroad,  is  so  long 
a  placing  her  coquette-patch,  that  I  must  be  a 
year  without  company.  How  insupportable  is 
a  moment's  uneasiness  to  a  woman  of  spirit 
and  pleasure ! 

Enter  FLIPPANTA. 

Oh,  art  thou  come  at  last?  Pr'ythee  Flippan 
ta,  learn  to  move  a  little  quicker  ;  thou  know- 
est  how  impatient  I  am. 

Flip.  Yes,  when  you  expect  money ;  if  you 
had  sent  me  to  buy  a  prayer-book,  you'd  have 
thought  1  had  flown. 


Clar.  Well,  hast  tiiou  brought  me  any,  after 

till  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  I  have  brought  some.  There: 
[Giving  her  a  purse.]  the  old  hag  has  struck  off 
her  bill,  the  rest  is  in  that  purse. 

Clar.  "lis  well :  but  take  care,  Flippanta, 
my  husband  don't  suspect  any  thing  of  this  : 
'twould  vex  him,  and  I  don't  love  to  make  him 
uneasy :  so  1  would  spare  him  these  little  sort 
of  troubles,'*by  keeping  them  from  his  know 
ledge. 

Flip.  See  the  tenderness  she  has  for  him, 
and  yet  he's  always  a  complaining  of  you. 

Clar.  'Tis  the  nature  of  them,  Flippanta  : 
a  husband  is  a  growling  animal. 

Flip.  How  exactly  you  define  them  ! 

Clar.  Oh,  I  know  them,  Flippanta:  though 
I  confess  my  poor  wretch  diverts  me  some 
times  with  his  ill  humours.  1  wish  he  would 
quarrel  with  me  to-day  a  little  to  pass  away 
the  time,  for  I  find  myself  in  a  violent  spleen. 

Flip.  Why,  if  you  please  to  drop  yourself 
in  his  way,  six  to  four  but  he  scolds  one  rub 
ber  with  you. 

Clar.  Ay,  but  thou  knpwest  he's  as  uncer 
tain  as  the  wind  ;  and  if,  instead  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  he  should  grow  fond,  he'd  make  me 
as  sick  as  a  dog. 

Flip.  If  he's  kind  you  must  provoke  him  :  if 
he  kisses  you,  spit  in  his  face. 

Clar.  Alas  !  when  men  are  in  the  kissing  fit 
(like  lap-dogs)  they  take  that  for  a  favour. 

Flip.  Nay,  then  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
do  with  him. 

Clar.  I'll  e'en  do  nothing  at  all  with  him. 
Flippanta. 

Flip.  Madam. 

Clar.  My  cardinal  and  gloves,  and  a  coach 
to  the  door. 

Flip.  Why,  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Clar.  I  can't  tell  yet;  but  I  would  go 
spend  some  money,  since  1  have  it. 

Flip.  Why,  you  want  nothing  that  1  know  of. 

Clar,  How  awkward  an  objection  now  is  that 

-as  if  a  woman  of  education  bought  things 

because  she  wanted  them !  Quality  always 
distinguishes  itself ;  and  therefore  as  the  me 
chanic  people  buy  things,  because  they  have 
occasion  for  them,  you  see  women  of  rank 
always  buy  things,  because  they  have  not  oc 
casion  for  them.  Now  there,  Flippanta,  you 
see  the  difference  between  a  woman  that  has 
breeding,  and  one  that  has  none.  Oh,  ho, 
here's  Araminta  come  at  last. 

Enter  ARAMINTA. 

Lard,  what  a  tedious  while  you  have  let  me 
expect  you  !  1  was  afraid  you  were  not  well : 


how  do  you  do  to-day  ? 
.  As  well  as  a  w< 


woman  can  do,  that  has 
you  are    pretty 


Ara. 
not  slept  all  night. 

Flip.    Methinks,  Madam, 
well  awake,  however. 

Ara.  Oh,  'tis  not  a  little  thing  will  make  a 
woman  of  my  spirits  look  drowsy. 

Clar.  But  pr'ythee,  what  was't  disturbed 
you? 

Ara.  Not  your  husband,  don't  trouble  your 
self;  at  least  I  am  not  in  love  with  him  yet. 

Clar.  Well  remembered 1  had  quite  for 
got  that  matter.  I  wish  you  much  joy  ;  you 
have  made  a  noble  conquest  indeed. 

Ara.  But  now  1  have  subdued  the  country, 
pray  is  it  worth  my  keeping?  You  know  the 
ground,  you  have  tried  it. 
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Clar.  A  barren  soil,  Heaven  can  tell. 
Ara.  Yet  if  it  were  well  cultivated,  it  would 
produce  something,  to  my  knowledge.  Do 
you  know  'tis  in  my  power  to  ruin  this  poor 
thing  of  yours?  His  whole  estate  is  at  my  ser 
vice. 

Flip.  Cods-fish,  strike  him,  Madam,  and  let 
my  lady  go  your  halves.  There's  no  sin  in 
plundering  a  husband,  so  his  wife  has  share 
of  the  booty. 

Ara.  Whenever  she  gives  me  her  orders,  I 
shall  be  very  ready  to  obey  them. 

Clar.  Why,  as  odd  a  thing  as  such  a  pro 
ject  may  seem,  Araminta,  I  believe  I  shall  have 
a  little  serious  discourse  with  you  about  it. 
But  pr'ythee  tell  me  how  you  have  passed  the 
night ;  for  I  am  sure  your  mind  has  been  rov 
ing  upon  some  pretty  thing  or  other. 

Ara.  Why,  I  have  been  studying  all  the 
ways  my  brain  could  produce  to  plague  my 
husband. 

Clar.  No  wonder  indeed  you  look  so  fresh 
this  morning,  after  the  satisfaction  of  such 
pleasing  ideas  all  night. 

Ara.  Why,  can  a  woman  do  less  than  study 
mischief,  when  she  has  tumbled  and  tossed 
herself  into  a  burning  fever,  for  want  of  sleep, 
and  sees  a  fellow  lie  snoring  by  her,  stock- 
still,  in  a  fine  breathing  sweat  ? 

Clar.  Now  see  the  difference  of  women's 
tempers :  if  my  dear  would  make  but  one  nap 
of  his  whole  life,  and  only  waken  to  make  his 
will, 'I  should  be  the  happiest  wife  in  the  uni 
verse.  But  we'll  discourse  more  of  these  mat 
ters  as  we  go,  for  I  must  make  a  tour  among 
the  shops. 

Ara.  I  have  a  coach  waits  at  the  door— we'll 
talk  of  them  as  we  rattle  along. 

Clar.  The  best  place  in  nature— for  you 
know  a  hackney-coach  is  a  natural  enemy  to 
a  husband.  [Exeunt  CLAR.  and  ARA. 

Flip.  What  a  pretty  little  pair  of  amia 
ble  persons  are  there  gone  to  hold  a  coun 
cil  of  war  together  !  Poor  birds  !  what  would 
they  do  with  their  time,  if  the  plaguing  their 
husbands  did  not  help  them  to  employment! 
Well,  if  idleness  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  then 
matrimony's  good  for  something— — for  it  sets 
many  a  poor  woman  to  work.  But  here  comes 
Miss.  I  hope  I  shall  help  her  into  the  holy 
state  ere  long.  And  when  she's  once  there,  if 
she  don't  play  her  part  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them,  I  m  mistaken.  Ha'n't  I  lost  the  letter 

1m  to  give  her  ? No,  here  'tis  :  so  now  we 

shall  see  how  pure  nature  will  work  with  her, 
for  art  she  knows  none  yet. 

Enter  CORINNA. 

Cor.  |What  does  my  mother-in-law  want 
with  me,  Flippanta  ?  They  tell  me,  she  was 
asking  for  me. 

Flip.  She's  just  gone  out;  so  I  suppose 
twas  no  great  business. 

Cor.  Then  I'll  go  into  my  chamber  again 

Flip.  Nay,  hold  a  little,  if  you  please.  I 
have  some  business  with  you  myself,  of  more 
concern  than  what  she  had  to  say  to  you. 

Cor.  Make  haste  then,  for  you  know  my  fa 
ther  wont  let  me  keep  you  company :  he  savs 
you'll  spoil  me. 

Flip.  I  spoil  you  !  He's  an  unworthy  man  to 
give  you  such  ill  impressions  of  a  woman  of 
my  honour. 

Car.  Nay,  never  take  it  to  heart,  Flip 
panta  ;  for  I  don't  believe  a  word  he  says. 


But  he  does  so  plague  me  with  his  continual 
scolding,  I'm  almost  weary  of  my  life. 

Flip.  Why,  what  is't  he  finds  fault  with  ? 

Cor.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  for  I  never  mind 
him  :  when  he  has  babbled  for  two  hours  to 
gether,  methinks  I  have  heard  a  mill  going, 
that's  all.  It  does  not  at  all  change  my 
opinion,  Flippanta — it  only  makes  my  head 
ache. 

Flip.  Nay,  if  you  can  bear  it  so,  you  are 
not  to  be  pitied  so  much  as  I  thought. 

Cor.  Not  pitied  !  Why,  is  it  not  a  miserable 
thing,  such  a  young  creature  as  I  am  should 
be  kept  in  perpetual  solitude,  with  no  other 
company  but  a  parcel  of  old  fumbling  masters, 
to  teach  me  geography,  arithmetic,  philosophy, 
and  a  thousand  useless  things?  Fine  enter 
tainment,  indeed,  for  a  young  maid  at  six 
teen!  Methinks  one's  time  might  be  better 
employed. 

Flip.  Those  things  will  improve  your  wit. 

Cor.  Fiddle  faddle  ?  ha'n't  I  wit  enough  al 
ready?  My  mother-in-law  has  learned  none  of 
this  trumpery,  and  is  not  she  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long  ? 

Flip.  Then  you  envy  her,  I  find. 

Cor.  And  well  I  may.  Does  she  not  do 
what  she  has  a  mind  to,  in  spite  of  her  hus 
band's  teeth  ! 

Flip.  Look  you  there  now:  [Aside.']  if  she 
has  not  already  conceived  that  as  the  supreme 
blessing  of  life  ! 

Cor.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Flippanta:  if  my 
mother-in-law  would  but  stand  by  me  a  little, 
and  encourage  me,  and  let  me  keep  her  com 
pany,  I'd  rebel  against  my  father  to-morrow, 
and  throw  all  my  books  in  the  fire.  Why  he 
can't  touch  a  groat  of  my  portion,  do  you  know 
that,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  So 1  shall  spoil  her [Aside.]— 

Pray  Heaven  the  girl  don't  debauch  me. 

Cor.  Look  you  :  in  short,  he  may  think  what 
he  pleases,  he  may  think  himself  wise;  but 
thoughts  are  free,  and  1  may  think  in  my  turn. 
I'm  but  a  girl,  'tis  true,  and  a  fool  too,  if  you 
believe  him  ;  but  let  him  know,  a  foolish  girl 
may  make  a  wise  man's  heart  ache  ;  so  he  had 
as  good  be  quiet Now  its  out. 

Flip.  Very  well,  1  love  to  see  a  young  wo 
man  have  spirit;  it's  a  sign  she'll  come  to 
something. 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta,  if  you  would  but  en 
courage  me,  you'd  find  me  quite  another 
thing.  I'm  a  devilish  girl  in  the  bottom ;  I 
wish  you'd  but  let  me  make  one  amongst  you. 

Flip.  That  never  can  be,  till  you  are  married. 

Come,  examine  your   strength    a    little. 

Do  you  think  you  durst  venture  upon  a  hus 
band  ? 

Cor.  A  husband  !    Why  a if  you  would 

jut  encourage  me — Come,  Flippanta,  be  a  true 
friend  now.  I'll  give  you  advice,  when  I  have 
got  a  little  more  experience.  Do  you,  in  your 
very  conscience  and  soul,  think  I  am  old 
nough  to  be  married. 

Flip.  Old  enough  !  Why  you  are  sixteen,  are 
you  not? 

Cor.  Sixteen  !  I  am  sixteen,  two  months, 
and  odd  days,  woman.  I  keep  an  exact  ac 
count. 

Flip.  The  deuce  you  are  ! 
~  COP.  Why  do  you  then  truly  and  sincerely 
think  I  am  old  enough  ? 

Flip.  I  do,  upon  my  faith,  child. 

Cor.  Why  then,  to  deal  as  fairly  with  you, 
Flippanta,  as  you  do  with  me,  I  have  thought 
"o  any  time  these  three  years. 
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Flip*  Now  I  find  you  have  more  wit  than 
ever  I  thought  you  had ;  and  to  show  you 
•what  an  opinion  1  have  of  your  discretion,  I'll 
show  you  a  thing  I  thought  to  have  thrown 
into  the  fire. 

Cor.  What  is  it,  for  Jupiter's  sake? 

Flip.  Something  will  make  your  heart  chuck 
within  you. 

Cor.  My  dear  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Co?-.  1  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care— but  I'm 
mad  to  have  it. 

Flip.  It's  a  four  cornered  thing 

Cor.  What,  like  a  cardinal's  cap  ? 

Flip.  No,  'tis  worth  a  whole  conclave  of 
them. ,  How  do  you  like  it  ?  [Showing  the  letter. 

Cor.  Oh,  lard,  a  letter !— Is  there  ever  a 
token  in  it  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a  precious  one  too.  There's 
a  handsome  young  gentleman's  heart. 

Cor.  A  handsome  young  gentleman's  heart  ? 
Nay,  then  it's  time  to  look  grave.  [Aside. 

Flip.  There. 

Cor.  1  sha'n't  touch  it. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Cor.  I  sha'n't  receive  it. 

Flip.  Sure  you  jest. 

Cor.  You'll  find  I  don't.  1  understand  my 
self  better  than  to  take  letters,  when  I  don't 
know  who  they  are  from. 

Flip.  I'm  afraid  I  commended  your  wit  too 
soon. 

Cor.  'Tis  all  one— I  sha'n't  touch  it,  unless 
I  know  who  it  comes  from. 

Flip.  Hey-day  !  open  it,  and  you'll  see. 

Cor.  Indeed  1  shall  not. 

Flip.  Well then  I  must  return  it  where  I 

bad  it 

Cor.  That  wont  serve  "your  turn,  Madam  ; 
my  father  must  have  an  account  of  this. 

Flip.  Sure  you  are  not  in  earnest  ? 

Cor.  You'll  find  I  am. 

Flip.  So,  here's  fine  work! This  'tis  to 

deal  with  girls  before  they  come  to  know  the 
distinction  of  sexes. 

Cor.  Confess  who  you  had  it  from,  and  per 
haps,  for  this  once,  I  mayn't  tell  my  father. 

Flip.  Why  then  since  it  must  out,  'twas  the 
colonel :  but  why  are  you  so  scrupulous, 
Madam  ? 

Cor.  Because,  if  it  had  come  from  any  body 

else — I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  it. 

[Twitching  it  eagerly  out  of  Her  hand. 

Flip.  Ah,  my  dear  little  rogue,  [Kissing her.] 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Cor.  Let  me  read  it,  let  me  read  it,  let  me 
read  it,  let  me  read  it,  I  say.  Um,  urn,  um — 
Cupid's— urn,  um,  um, — Darts,  um,  um,  um,— 
Beauty, — um, — Charms, — um,  um,  um, — An 
gel,— um,— Goddess, — um,  [Kissing  the  letter.] 
um,  um,  um, — truest  Lover,— um,um — eternal 
Constancy, — um,  um,  um, — Cruel, — um,  um, 
um, — Racks, — um,  um,  um — Tortures,— um, 
um, — fifty  Daggers,— um,  um,  um, — bleeding 
Heart,— um,  um,— dead  Man.— Very  well,  a 
mighty  civil  letter,  I  promise  you ;  not  one 
smutty  word  in  it :  I'll  go  lock  it  up  in  my 
comb-box. 

Flip.  Well but  what  does  he  say  to  you. 

Cor.  Not  a  word  of  news,  Flippanta ;  'tis 
all  about  business. 

Flip.  Does  he  not  tell  you  he's  in  love  with 


you 


you 


Cor.  Ay,  but  he  told  me  that  before. 
Flip.  How  so  ?    He  never  spoke  to  you, 
Cor.  He  sent  me  word  by  his  eyes. 


Flip.  Did  he  so !  Mighty  well,  I  thought 
ou  had  been  to  learn  that  language. 

Cor.  Oh,  but  you  thought  wrong,  Flippan 
ta What,  because  I  don't  go  a  visiting  aud 

see  the  world,  you  think  I  know  nothing.  But 
you  should  consider,  Flippanta,  that  the  more 
one's  alone,  the  more  one  thinks ;  and  'tis 
:hinking  that  improves  a  girl.  I'll  have  you  to 
tnow,  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  by 
more  than  I'll  boast  of,  I  thought  of  things 
would  have  made  you  stare  again. 

Flip.  Well,  since  you  are  so  well  versed  in 
your  business,  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  if  you  don't  write;  your  gallant  an 
answer— he'll  die.  L 

Cor.  Nay,  now,  Flippanta,  I  confess  you  tell 
me  something  I  did  not  know  before.  Do  you 
speak  in  serious  sadness?  Are  men  given  to 
die  if  their  mistresses  are  sour  to  them. 

Flip.  Um 1  can't  say  they  all  die No, 

I  can't  say  they  do ;  but  truly,  1  believe  it 
would  go  very  hard  with  the  colonel. 

Cor.  Lard,"  I  would  not  have  my  hands  in 
blood  for  thousands  ;  and,  therefore,  Flippan 
ta if  you'll  encourage  me 

Flip.  Oh,  by  all  means  an  answer. 

Cor.  Well,  since  you  say  it  then,  I'll  e'en  in 
and  do  it,  though  1  protest  to  you,  (lest  you 
should  think  me  too  forward  now)  he's  the  only 
man  that  wears  a  beard  I'd  ink  my  fingers  for. 
May  be,  if  I  marry  him,  in  a  year  or  two's  time 
I  mayn't  be  so  nice.  [Aside.  [Exit  COR. 

Flip.  Now  Heaven  give  %  him  joy  ;  he's 
like  to  have  a  rare  wife  o'  tliee.  But  where 
there's  money,  a  man  has  a  plaster  to  his 
sore.  They  have  a  blessed  time  on't  who 
marry  for  love.  See  ! — here  comes  an  example 
Araminta's  dread  lord. 

Enter  MONEYTRAP. 

Mon.  Ah,  Flippanta  !  How  do  you  do,  good 
Flippanta  ?  Ho\v  do  you  do  ? 

Flip.  Thank  you,  Sir,  well,  at  your  service: 

Man.  And  how  does  the  good  family,  your 
master,  and  your  fair  mistress  ?  Are  they  at 
home? 

Flip.  Neither  of  them ;  my  master  has  been 
gone  out  these  two  hours,  and  my  lady  is  just 
gone  with  your  wife. 

Mon.  Well,  I  wont  say  I  have  lost  my  la 
bour,  however,  as  long  as  I  have  met  with  you, 
Flippanta ;  for  I  have  wished  a  great  while 
for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  a  little — 
You  wont  take  it  amiss,  if  I  should  ask  you  a 
few  questions  ? 

Flip.  Provided  you  leave  me  to  my  liberty  in 
my  answers.  What's  this  Cot-quean  going  to 
pry  into  now  !  [Aside. 

Mon.  Pr'ythee,  good  Flippanta,  how  do 
your  master  and  mistress  live  together  ? 

Flip.  Live !  Why — like  man  and  wife,  ge 
nerally  out  of  humour,  quarrel  often,  seldom 
agree,  complain  of  one  another ;  and  perhaps, 
have  both  reason.  In  short,  'tis  as  much  as  'tis 
at  your  house. 

Mon.  Good  lack !  But  whose  side  are  you 
generally  of? 

Flip.  O'  the  right  side  always,  my  lady  s.— 
And  if  you'll  have  me  give  you  my  opinion  of 
these  matters,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  a  husband 
can  ever  be  in  the  right. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  Little,  peeking,  creeping,  sneaking, 
stinsiy,  covetous  things. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 
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Flip.  Fit  for  nothing  but  tailors  and  dry 
curses. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  A  dog  in  a  manger,  snarling  and  biting, 
to  starve  gentlemen  with  good  stomachs. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  A  sentry  upon  pleasure,  sent  to  be  a 
plague  on  lovers,  and  damn  poor  women  before 
their  time. 

Mon.  A  husband  is  indeed- — 

Flip.  Sir,  1  say  he  is  nothing— a  beetle  with 
out  wings,  a  windmill  without  sails,  a  ship  in 
a  calm. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  A  quack  without  drugs. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  A  lawyer  without  knavery. 

Mon,  Ha! 

Flip.  A  courtier  without  flattery. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  A  king  without  an  army ;  or,  a  people 
with  one— Have  I  drawn  him,  Sir  ? 

Mon.  Why  truly,  Flippanta,  I  can't  deny  but 
there  are  some  general  lines  of  resemblance. 
But,  you  know  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Flip.  Hark  you,  Sir,  shall  I  deal  plainly 
with  you?  Had  I  got  a  husband,  I  would  put 
him  in  mind,  that  he  was  married  as  well  as  I. 

[Sings. 

For  were  1  the  thing  caU'd  a  wife. 
And  my  fool  grew  too  fond  of  his  power, 

He  should  look  like  an  ass  all  his  life 
For  a  prank  that  I'd  play  him  in  an  hour. 

Tol  lol  la  ra  tal  tol,  &c, — Do  you  observe  that, 
Sir? 

Mon.  I  do  ;  and  think  you  would  be  in  the 
right  on't.  But  pr'ythee,  why  dost  not  give 
this  advice  to  thy  mistress  ? 

Flip.  For  fear  it  should  go  round  to  your 
wife,  Sir,  for  you  know  they  are  play-fellows. 

Mon.  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  wife  ;  she 
knows  I'm  none  of  those  husbands. 

Flip.  Are  you  sure  she  knows  that,  Sir  ? 

Mon.  I'm  sure  she  ought  to  know  it,  Flippan 
ta,  for  really  I  have  but  four  faults  in  the 
world. 

Flip.  And  pray  what  may  they  be  ? 

Mon.  Why,  I'm  a  little  slovenly,  I  shift  but 
once  a  week. 

Flip.  Fough  ! 

Mon.  I  am  sometimes  out  of  humour. 

Flip.  Provoking ! 

Mbn.  I  don't  give  her  so  much  money  as 
she'd  have. 

Flip.  Insolent ! 

Mon.  And  a— perhaps,  I  mayn't  be  quite  so 
young  as  I  was. 

Flip.  The  devil ! 

Mon.  Oh,  but  then  consider  how  'tis  on  her 
side,  Flippanta.  She  ruins  me  with  washing. 
is  always  out  of  humour,  ever  wanting  money, 
and  will  never  be  older. 

Flip.  That  last  article,  I  must  confess  is  a 
little  hard  upon  you. 

Mon.  Ah,  Flippanla!  didst  thou  but  know 
the  daily  provocations  I  have,  thou'dst  be  the 
first  to  excuse  my  faults.  But  now  I  think 
on't— Thou  art  none  of  my  friend,  thou  dost 
not  love  me  at  all ;  no,  not  at  all. 

Flip.  And  whither  is  this  little  reproach  go 
ing  to  lead  us  now  ? 

Mon.  You  have  power  over  your  fair  mis 
tress,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Sir ! 

M»n.  But  what  then  ?  you  hate  me. 

tlip.  I  understand  you  not. 


Mon.  There's  not  a  moment's  trouble  her 
naughty  husband  gives  her,  but  I  feel  it  too. 

Flip.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Mon.  If  she  did  but  know  what  part  I  take 
in  her  sufferings — 

Flip.  Mighty  obscure. 

Mon.  Well,  I'll  say  no  more  ;  but 

Flip.  All  Hebrew. 

Mon.  If  thou  wouldst  but  tell  her  on't. 

Flip.  Still  darker  and  darker. 

Mon.  I  should  not  be  ungrateful. 

Flip.  Ah,  now  1  begin  to  understand  you. 

Mon.  Flippanta — 'there's  my  purse. 

Flip.  Say  no  more ;  now  you  explain,  indeed 
— You  are  in  love. 

Mon.  Bitterly — and  I  do  swear  by  all  the 
gods— 

Flip.  Hold — Spare  them  for  another  time, 
you  stand  in  no  need  of  them  now.  A  usurei 
that  parts  with  his  purse,  gives  sufficient  proof 
of  his  sincerity. 

Mon.  I  hate  my  wife,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  That  we'll  take  upon  your  bare  word. 

Mon.  She's  the  devil,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  You  like  your  neighbour's  better. 

Mon.  Oh,  an  angel ! 

Flip.  What  pity  it  is  the  law  don't  allow 
trucking ! 

Mon.  If  it  did,  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  But  since  it  don't,  Sir — keep  the  reins 
upon  your  passion  :  don't  let  your  flame  rage 
too  high,  lest  my  lady  should  be  cruel,  -and 
it  should  dry  you  up  to  a  mummy. 

Mon.  'Tis  impossible  she  can  be  so  barbarous 
to  let  me  die.  Alas,  Flippanta,  a  very  small 
matter  would  save  my  life. 

Flip.    Then  y'are  dead for  we  women 

never  grant  any  thing  to  a  man  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  little. 

Mon.  Dear  Flippanta,  that  was  only  my  mo 
desty  ;  but  since  you'll  have  it  out — I  am  a 
very  dragon;  and"  so  your  lady  will  find— if 

ever  she  think  fit  to  be Now,  I  hope  you'll 

stand  my  friend. 

Flip.  Well,  Sir,  as  far  as  my  credit  goes,  it 
shall  be  employed  in  your  service. 

Mon.  My  best  Flippanta— tell  her — I'm  all 
hers — tell  her — my  body's  hers — tell  her — my 
soul's  hers— and  tell  her— my  estate's  hers. 
Lard  have  mercy  upon  me,  how  I'm  in  love ! 

Flip.  Poor  man!  what  a  sweat  he's  in! 
But  hark — I  hear  my  master  ;  for  Heaven's 
sake  compose  yourself  a  little,  you  are  in  such 
a  fit,  o'  my  conscience  he'll  smell  you  out. 
.  Mon.  Ah,  dear,  I'm  in  such  an  emotion,  I 
dare  not  be  seen  :  put  me  in  this  closet  for  a 
moment. 

Flip.  Closet,  man  !  it's  too  little  ;  your  love 
would  stifle  you.  Go  air  yourself  in  the  gar 
den  a  little.,  you  have  need  on't,  i'faith.  [She 
puts  him  out".}  A  rare  adventure,  by  my  troth. 
This  will  be  curious  news  to  the  wives.  For 
tune  has  now  put  their  husbands  into  their 
hands,  and  I  think  they  are  too  sharp  to  neglect 
its  favours. 

Enter  GRIPE. 

Gripe.  Oh,  here's  the  right  hand  ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  can't  be  far  off'.  Where's  my  wife, 
housewife  ? 

Flip.  An  admirable  question  !  Why,  she's 
gone  abroad,  Sir. 

Gripe.  Abroad,  abroad,  abroad  already  ! — 
Why,  she  uses  to  be  stewing  in  her  bed  three 
hours  after  this  time,  as  late  as  'tis.  What 
makes  her  gadding  so  soon  ? 
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Flip.  Business,  I  suppose.  ,      Gripe.    Ah  ! the    devil    fike 

Gripe.  Business!  she  has  a  pretty  head  for    enough.     'Tis  resolved,  and  I  will 
business  truly  :  Oh,  ho,  let  her  change  her  way  I  to  the  course  of  her  life   and 
of  living,  or  1 II  make  her  change  a  light  heart    the  first  time  I  meet  with  her 
for  a  heavy  one. 


her;    but 
stop 


Flip.  And  why  would  you  have  her  change 
her  way  of  living,  Sir  ?  You  see  it  agrees  with 
her.  She  never  looked  better  in  her  life. 

Gripe.  Don't  tell  me  of  her  looks,  I  have 
done  with  her  looks  long  since.  But  I'll 
make  her  change  her  life,  or 

Flip.  Indeed,^  Sir,  you  wont. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  shall  hinder  me,  inso 
lence  ? 

Flip.  That  which  hinders  most  husbands  ; 
contradiction. 

Gripe.  Suppose  I  resolve  I  wont  be  contra- 1 
dieted  ? 

Flip.  Suppose  she  resolves  you  shall. 

Gripe.  A  wife's  resolution  is  not  good  by  i 
law. 

Flip.  Nor  a  husband's  by  custom. 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Flip.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  you  will  bear  it. 

Gripe.  Oons,  I  have  borne  it  three  years  al 
ready. 

Flip.  By  that  you  see  it  is  but  giving  your 
mind  to  it  ? 

Gripe.  My  mind  to  it  !  Death  and  the 
dijvil  !  My  mind  to  it? 

Flip.  Look  ye,  Sir,  you  may  swear  and 
damn,  and  call  the  furies  to  assist  you ;  but 
till  you  apply  the  remedy  to  the  right  place, 
you'll  never  cure  the  disease.  You  fancy  you 
have  got  an  extravagant  wife,  is't  not  so  1 

Gripe.  Pr'ythee,  change  me  that  word  fancy, 
and  it  is  so. 

Flip.  Why  there's  it.  Men  are  strangely 
troubled  with  the  vapours  of  late.  You'll 
wonder  now,  if  I  tell  you,  you  have  the  most 
reasonable  wife  in  town ;  and  that  all  the  dis 
orders  you  think  you  see  in  her,  are  only  here, 
here,  here,  in  your  own  head. 

[Thumping  his  forehead. 

Gripe.  She  is  then,  in  thy  opinion,  a  reason 
able  woman  ? 

Flip.  By  my  faith  I  think  so. 

Gripe.  I  shall  run  mad Name  me  an  ex 
travagance  in  the  world  she  is  not  guilty  of. 

Flip.  Name  me  an  extravagance  in  the  world 
she  is  guilty  of. 

Gripe.  Come  then  :  does  she  not  put  the 
whole  house  in  disorder  ? 

Flip.  Not  that  I  know  of,  for  she  never  comes 
into  it  but  to  sleep. 

Gripe.  'Tis  very  well.  Does  she  employ  any 


_„  imv/,  ,  [Aside.]  which, 

though  we  are  man  and  wife,  and  lie  under  one 
roof,  'us  very  possible  may  not  be  this  fortnight. 

Flip.  Nay,  thou  hast  a  blessed  time  'on't' 
that  must  be  confessed.  What  a  misera 
ble  devil  is  a  husband  !  Insupportable  to  him 
self,  and  a  plague  to  every  thing  about  him 

Their  wives  do  by  them  as  children  do  by  doo-s 
tease  and  provoke  them  till  they  make  them  so 
peevish,  they  snarl  and  bite  at  every  thing  that 
comes  in  their  reach.  This  wretch  here  is 
grown  perverse  to  that  degree,  he's  for  his 
wife  keeping  at  home,  and  making  hell  of  his 
house,  so  he  may  be  the  devil  in  it,  to  torment 
her.  How  niggardly  soever  he  is  of  all  things 


one  moment  of  her  life  in  the  government  of  her 
family  ? 

Flip.  She  is  so  submissive  a  wife,  she  leaves 
it  entirely  to  you. 

Gripe.*  Admirable !  Does  not  she  spend 
more  money  in  coach-hire  and  chair-hire,  than 
would  maintain  six  children  ? 

Flip.  She's  too  nice  of  your  credit  to  be  seen 
daggling  in  the  streets. 

Gripe.  Good  !  Do  1  set  eye  on  her  sometimes 
in  a  week  together  ? 

Flip.  That,  Sir,  is  because  you  are  never 
stirring  at  the  same  time  ;  you  keep  odd  hours ; 
you  are  always  going  to  bed  when  she's  rising  ; 
and  rising  just  when  she's  coming  to  bed. 

Gripe.  Yes,  truly,  night  into  day,  and  day 
into  night,  bawdy-house  play,  that's  her  trade; 
but  these  are  trifles.  Has  she  not  lost  her  dia 
mond  necklace  ?  Answer  me  to  that,  trapes. 

Flip.  Yes  ;  and  has  sent  as  many  tears  after 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  her  husband. 


sery  at  the  expense  of  his  own  peace.  But 
he'd  as  good  be  still,  for  he'll  miss  of  his  aim. 
If  1  know  her  (which  I  think  I  do,)  she'll  set 
his  blood  in  such  a  ferment,  it  shall  bubble  out 
at  every  pore  of  him;  whilst  hers  is  so  quiet 
in  her  veins,  her  pulse  shall  go  like  a  pen 
dulum.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  /.—MRS.  AM  LET'S  House. 
Enter  DICK. 

Dick.  Where's  this  old  woman  ? — A-hey 

What  the  devil,  nobody  at  home  !  Ha  !  her 
strong  box  ! — And  the  key  in't !  'tis  so.  Now 
fortune  be  my  friend.  What  the  deuce— Not 
a  penny  of  money,  in  cash  ! — Nor  a  checker 
note  ! — Nor  a  bank-bill— [Searches  the  strong 
box.] — Nor  a  crooked  stick  ! — Nor  a — mum — 
here  s  something — A  diamond  necklace,  by  all 
the  gods  !  'Oons,  the  old  woman— Zest. 

[Claps  the  necklace  in  his  pocket,  then  runs 
and  asks  her  blessing. 

Enter  MRS.  AMLET. 

Pray,  mother,  pray  to,  &c. 

Am.  Is  it  possible  !  Dick  upon  his  humble 
knee.  Ah,  my  dear  child  ! — May  heaven  be 
good  unto  thee. 

Dick.  I'm  come,  my  dear  mother,  to  pay  my 


duty  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  consent  t 

Am.  What  a  shape  is  there  ! 

Dick.  To  ask  your  consent,  I  say,  to  marry 
a  great  fortune  ;  for  what  is  riches  in  this  v\  orld 
without  a  blessing  ?  And  how  can  there  be  a 
blessing  without  respect  and  duty  to  parents. 

Am.  What  a  nose  he  has  ! 

Dick.  And  therefore  it  being  the  duty  of 
every  good  child  not  to  dispose  of  himsell  in 
marriage  without  the 

Am.  Now  the  Lord  love  thee  [Kissing  him.] 
—for  thou  art  a.  goodly  young  man.  Well 
Dick — and  how  goes  it  with  the  lady  ?  Are 
her  eyes  open  to  thy  charms  ?  Does  she  see 
what's  for  her  own  good  ?  Is  she  sensible  of 
the  blessings  thou  hast  in  store  for  hex  ?  Ha  ? 
Is  all  sure'?  Hast  thou  broke  a  piece  of  money 
with  her?  Speak,  bird,  do  :  don't  be  modest, 
and  hide  thy  love  from  thy  mother,  for  I'm  an 
indulgent  parent. 

Dick.  Nothing  under  Heaven  can  prevent 
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my  good  fortune,  but  its  being  discovered  I  am 
your  son. 

Am,  Then  thou  art  still  ashamed  of  thy  na 
tural  mother  --  Graceless!  Why,  I'm  no 
whore,  sirrah. 

Dick.  I  know  you  are  not  —  A  whore  ?  Bless 
us  all  ! 

Am.  No  ;  my  reputation's  as  good  as  the  best 
of  'em;  and  though  I'm  old,  I'm  chaste,  you 
rascal,  you. 

Dick.  Lord,  that  is  not  the  thing  we  talk  of. 
mother;  but  - 

Am.  I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  they  may 
be  proud  of  marrying  their  daughter  into  a 
vartuous  family. 

Dick.  'Oons,  vartue  is  not  the  case  - 
Am.  Where  she  may  have  a  good  example 
before  her  eyes. 

Dick.  Oh,  Lord,  Oh,  Lord,  Oh,  Lord  ! 
Am.  I'm  ft  woman  that  don't  so  much  as  en 
courage  an  incontinent  look  towards  me. 
Dick.  1  tell  you,  'sdeath,  I  tell  you  - 
Am.  If  a  man  should  make  an  uncivil  mo 
tion  to  me,  I'd  spit  in  his  lascivious  face  ;  and 
all  this  you  may  tell  them,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  !  the  woman  s  out  of 
her  — 

Am.  Don't  you  swear,  you  rascal  you,  don't 
you  swear;  we  shall  have  thee  damned  at 
last,  and  then  I  shall  be  disgraced. 

Dick.  Why'then,  in  cold  blood  hear  me  speak 
to  you  :  I  tell  you  it's  a  city-fortune  I'm 
about,  she  cares  not  a  fig  for  your  virtue,  she'll 
hear  of  nothing  but  quality  ;  she  has  quar 
relled  with  one  of  her  friends  for  having  a  bet 
ter  complexion,  and  is  resolved  she'll  marry, 
to  take  place  of  her. 
Am.  What  a  cherry  lip  is  there  ! 
Dick,  Therefore,  good  dear  mother,  now 
have  a  care  and  don't  discover  me  ;  for  if  you 
do,  all's  lost. 

Am.  Dear,  dear,  how  thy  fair  bride  will  be 
delighted  ;  go,  get  thee  gone,  go  :  go  fetch 
her  home,  go  fetch  her  home;  I'll  give  her  a 
sack  posset,  and  a  pillow  of  down  she  shall 
lay  her  head  upon.  Go,  fetch  her  home,  I 
say. 

Dick.  Take  care  then  of  the  main  chance, 
my  dear  mother  ;  remember,  if  you  discover 
me  - 

Am.  Go,  fetch  her  home,  I  say. 
Dick.  You  promise  me  then—  — 
Am.  March. 

Dick.  But  swear  to  me—  — 
Am.  Be  gone,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Well,  I'll  rely  upon  you—  But  'one 
kiss  before  1  go. 

[Kisses  her  heartily,  and  runs  off. 

Am.  Now  the  Lord  love  thee  ;  for  thou  art 

a  comfortable  young  man. 


SCENE  If.—  GRIPE'S  House. 
Enter  CORINNA  and  FLIPPANTA. 

Cor.  But  hark  you,  Flippanta,  if  you  don't 
think  he  loves  me  dearly,  don't  give  him  my 
letter,  after  all. 

Flip.  Let  me  alone. 

.Cor.  When  he  has  read  it,  let  him  give  it  you 
again. 

Flip.  Don't  trouble  yourself. 

Cor.  And  not  a  word  of  the  pudding  to  my 
mother-in-law. 

Flip.  Enough. 


Cor.  When  we  come  to  love  one  another  to 
the  purpose  she  shall  know  all. 

Flip.  Ay,  then  'twill  be  time  enough. 

Cor.  But  remember  'tis  you  makes  me  do  all 
this  now,  so  if  any  mischief  comes  on't,  'tis  you 
must  answer  for't. 

Flip.  I'll  be  your  security. 

Co?-.  I'm  young,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
matter  ;  but  you  have  experience,  so  it's  your 
business  to  conduct  me  safe. 

Flip.  Poor  innocence ! 

Cor.  But  tell  me  in  serious  sadness,  Flip 
panta,  does  he  love  me  with  the  very  soul  of 
him? 

Flip.  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Cor.  But  methinks,  I'd  fain  have  him  tell 
me  so  himself. 

Flip.  Have  patience,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Cor.    Why,  patience  is  a  virtue ;    that  we 

must  all  confess But,  I  fancy,  the  sooner 

it's  done  the  better,  Flippanta. 

Enter  JESSAMIN. 

Jes.  Madam,  youder's  your  geography-mas 
ter  waiting  for  you. 

Cor.  Ah,  how  I  am  tired  with  these  old 
fumbling  fellows,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Well,  don't  let  him  break  your  heart, 
you  shall  be  rid  of  them  all  ere  long. 

Cor.  Nay,  'tis  not  the  study  1  am  so  weary 
of,  Flippanta,  'tis  the  odious  thing  that  teaches 
me.  Were  the  colonel  my  master,  1  fancy  I 
could  take  pleasure  in  learning  every  thing  he 
could  show  me. 

Flip.  And  he  can  show  you  a  great  deal,  1 
can  tell  you  that.  But  get  you  gone  in,  here's 
somebody  coming  ;  we  must  not  be  seen  to 
gether. 

Cor.  Twill,  I  will,  I  will Oh,  the  dear 

colonel !  [Running  off'. 


Enter  MRS.  AMLET. 

Flip.  O,  ho,  it's  Mrs.  Amlet What  brings 

you  so  soon  to  us  again,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Am.  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flippanta,  I'm  in  a 
furious  fright. 

Flip.  Why,  what's  come  to  you  ? 

Am.  Ahf  mercy  on  us  all Madam's  dia 
mond  necklace- 

Flip.  What  of  that? 

Am.  Are  you  sure  you  left  it  in  my  house  ? 

Flip.  Sure  I  left  it !  a  very  pretty  question, 
truly. 

Am.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  ;  say  nothing  to 
Madam  of  it,  1  beseech  you!  it  will  be  found 
again,  if  it  be  Heaven's  good  will.  At  least, 
'tis  I  must  bear  the  loss  on't.  Tis  my  rogue 
of  a  son  has  laid  his  birdlime  fingers  on't. 

Flip.  Your  son,  Mrs.  Amlet!  —  do  you 
breed  your  children  up  to  such  tricks  as  these, 
then? 

Am.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Flip 
panta  ? — Can  I  help  it  ?  He  has  been  a  rogue 
from  his  cradle,  Dick  has.  But  he  has  his 
deserts  too.  And  now  it  comes  in  my  head, 
mayhap  he  may  have  no  ill  design  in  this  nei 
ther. 

Flip.  No  ill  design,  woman  !  He's  a  pretty 
fellow,  if  he'can  steal  a  diamond  necklace  with 
a  good  one. 

Am.  You  don't  know  him  Mrs.  Flippanta. 
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well  as  I  that  bore  him. 
ftis  true,  but — mum — 

Flip.  What  does  the  woman  mean? 

Am.  Hark  you,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  is  not  here 

young  gentlewoman  in  your  house  that  wants 
|a  husband  ? 

Flip.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Am.  By  way  of  conversation  only,  it  does 
not  concern  me  ;  but  when  she  marries,  1  may 
[chance  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  Remember, 
1 1  tell  you  so  ;  I,  who  am  but  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip.  You  dance  at  her  wedding  ! — You  ! 

Am.  Yes,  I,  1;  but  don't  trouble  Madam 
about  her  necklace  :  perhaps  it  mayn't  go  oul 
of  the  family. — Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

[Exit. 

Flip.  What— what — what  does  the  woman 
meats  ?  Mad  !  what  a  hodge-podge  of  a  story's 
here?  The  necklace  lost— and  her  son  Dick— 
and  a  fortune  to  marry — and  she  shall  dance 

at  the  wedding— and She  does  not  intend, 

I  hope,  to  propose  a  match  between  her  son 
Dick  and  Corinna  ?  By  my  conscience  I  be 
lieve  she  does.  An  old  beldam  ! 

Enter  BRASS. 

Brass.  Well,  hussy,  how  stand  our  affairs? 
Has  miss  vrrit  us  an  answer  yet?  My  master's 
verylmpatient  yonder. 

Flip.  And  why  the  deuce  does  he  not  cone 
himself  ?  Why  does  he  send  such  idle  fellows 
as  these  of  his  errands?  Here  I  had  her  alone 
just  now :  he  wont  have  such  an  opportunity 
again  this  month,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Brass.  So  much  the  worse  for  him  ;  'tis  his 

business. But  now,  my  dear,  let  thee  and 

I  talk  a  little  of  our  own :  I  grow  most  damna 
bly  in  love  with  thee;  dost  hear  that? 

Flip.  Phu  !  thou  art  always  timing  things 
wrong:  my  head  is  full,  at  present,  of  mote 
important  things  than  love. 

Brass.  Then  it's  full  of  important  things  in 
deed  :  dost  want  a  privy  counsellor  ? 

Flip.  I  want  an  assistant. 

Brass.  To  do  what? 

Flip.  Mischief. 

Brass.  I'm  thy  man — touch. 

Flip.  But  before  I  venture  to  let  thee  into 
my  project,  pr'ythee  tell  me  whether  thou 
findest  a  natural  disposition  to  ruin  a  husband, 
to  oblige  his  wife  ? 

Brass.   Is  she  handsome  ? 

Flip.  Yes. 

Brass.  Why  then  my  disposition's  at  her 
service. 

Flip.  She's  beholden  to  thee. 

Brass.  Not  she  alone,  neither — therefore 
don't  let  her  grow  vain  upon't ;  for  I  have 
three  or  four  affairs  of  that  kind  going  at 
this  time. 

Flip.  Well,  go  carry  this  epistle  from  Miss 
to  thy  master ;  and  when  thou  comest  back, 
I'll  tell  thee  thy  business. 

Brass.  I'll  know  it  before  I  go,  if  you 
please. 

Flip.  Thy  master  waifs  for  an  answer. 

Brass.  I'd  rather  he  should  wait  than  I. 

Flip.  Why  then,  in  short,  Araminta's  hus- 
band  is  in  love  with  my  lady. 

Brass.  Very  well,  child,  we  have  a  Rowland 
for  her  Oliver :  thy  lady's  husband  is  in  love 
with  Araminta. 

Flip.  Who  told  you  that,  sirrah? 

Brass.  JTis  a  negotiation  I  am  charged  with, 

Eert.  Did  not  I  tell  thee  I  did  business  for 
alf  the  town?  I  have  managed  master 
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Gripe's  little  affairs  for  him  these  ten  years 
you  slut  you. 

Flip.  Hark  thee,  Brass,  the  game's  in  our 
hands,  if  we  can  but  play  the  cards. 

Brass.  Pique  and  repique,  you  jnde  you,  if 
the  wives  will  fall  into  good  intelligence. 

Flip.  Let  them  alone  ;  I'll  answer  for  them 
they  don't  slip  the  occasion.  —  See,  here  they 
come.  They  little  think  what  a  piece  of  good 
news  we  have  for  them. 

Enter  CLARISSA  and  ARAMINTA. 

Cl'tr.  Jessamin  !  Hi  r^,  boy,  carry  up  these 
things  into  my  dressing-room,  and  break  as 
many  of  them  by  the  way  as  you  can,  be  sure. 
-  Oh,  art  thou  there,  Brass  !  What  news  ? 

Brass.  Madam,  I  only  called  in  as  I  was  go 
ing  by.  -  But  some  little  propositions,  Mrs. 
Flippanta  has  been  starting,  have  kept  me 
here  to  offer  your  ladyship  my  humble 
service. 

Clar.  What  propositions  ? 

Brass.  She'll  acquaint  you,  Madam. 

Ara.  Is  there  any  thing  new,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  pretty  too. 

Clar.  That  follows  of  course  -  but  let's 
have  it  quick. 

Flip.  Why,  Madam,  you  have  made  a  con 


quest. 
Clar. 


Hussy  -  but  of  whom?  Quick. 


Flip.  Of  Mr.  Money  trap,  that's  all. 

Ara,  My  husband? 

Flip.  Yes,  your  husband,  Madam  :  you 
thought  fit  to  corrupt  ours,  so  now  we  are 
even  with  you. 

Ara.  Sure  thou  art  in  jest,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Serious  as  my  devotions. 

Brass.  And  the  cross  intrigue,  ladies,  is 
wliat  our  brains  have  been  at  work  about. 

Ara.  My  dear!  [To  CLARISSA. 

Clar.  My  life! 

Ara.  My  angel  ! 

Clar.  My  soul  !  [Hugging  one  another. 

Ara.  The  stars  have  done  this. 

Clar.  The  pretty  little  twinklers. 

Flip.   <\nd  what  will  you  do  for  them  now  ? 

Clar.  What  grateful  creatures  ought;  show 
them  we  don't  despise  their  favours. 

Ara.  But  is  not  this  a  wager  between  these 
two  blockheads  ? 

Clar.  I  would1  not  give  a  shilling  to  go  the 
winner's  halves. 

Ara.  Then  'tis  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
ever  could  have  happened. 

Clar.  All  your  last  night's  ideas,  Araminta, 
were  trifles  to  it. 

Ara.  Brass,  my  dear,  will  be  useful  to  us. 

Brass.  At  your  service,  Madam. 

CZar.  Flippanta  will  be  necessary,  my  life. 

Flip.  She  waits  your  commands,  Madam. 

Ara.  For  my  part,  then,  I  recommend  my 
husband,  to  thee,  Flippanta,  and  make  it  my 
earnest  request  thou  wont  leave  him  one  half- 
crown. 

Flip.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  obey  you,  Madam. 

Brass.  [To  CLAR.]  If  your  ladyship  would 
give  me  the  same  kind  orders  for  yours  - 

Char.  Oh,  if  thou  sparest  him,  Brass,!  'm  thy 
enemy  till  I  die. 

Brass.  "Tis  enough,  Madam  :  I'll  be  sure  to 
give  you  a  reasonable  account  of  him.  But 
low  do  you  intend  we  shall  proceed,  ladies  ?— 
Must  we  storm  the  purse  at  once,  or  break 
ground  in  form,  and  carry  it  by  little  and  lit- 
tie? 

7Z 
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Clar.  Storm,  dear  Brass,  storm  ;  ever  whilst 
yo;i  live,  storm. 

Ara.  Oh,  by  all  means Must  it  not  be  so, 

Flippanta? 

Flip.  In  four  and  twenty  hours,  two  hun 
dred  pounds  a-piece,  that's  my  sentence. 

Brass.  Very  well.  But,  ladies,  you'll  give 
me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  little  ex 
pense  in  favours,  'twill  be  necessary  you  are 
at,  to  these  honest  gentlemen. 

Ara.  Favours,  Brass ! 

Brass.  Urn a some  small  matters, 

Madam,  I  doubt  must  be, 

Clar.  Now,  that's  a  vile  article,  Araminta  ; 
for  that  thing  your  husband  is  so  like  mine— 

flip.  Phu  !  there's  a  scruple  indeed  !  Pray, 
Madam,  don't  be  so  squeamish ;  though  the 
meat  be  a  little  flat,  we'll  find  you  savoury 
sauce  to  it. 

Clar.  This  wench  is  so  mad 

Flip.  Why,  what,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer,  is 
it  you  have  to  do  that's  so  terrible  ? 

Brass.  A  civil  look  only. 

Ara.  There's  no  great  harm  in  that. 

Flip.  An  obliging  word. 

Clar.  That  one  may  afford  them. 

Brass.  A  little   smile,   d-propos. 

Ara.  That's  but  giving  one's  self  an  air. 

Flip.  Receive  a  little  Tetter  perhaps. 

Clar.  Women  of  quality  do  that  from  fifty 
odious  fellows. 

.Brass.  Suffer  (may  be)  a  squeeze  by  the 
hand.  4 

Ara.  One's  so  used  to  that  one  does  not  feel 
it. 

Flip.  Or  if  a  kiss  would  do't— 

Oar.  I'd  die  first. 

.Brass.  Indeed,  ladies,  I  doubt  'twill  be  ne 
cessary  to 

Clar.  Get  their  wretched    money,   without 


paying  so  dear  for  it. 
Flip.  Well,  jus 


j  just  as  you  please  for  that,  my 
ladies — But  I  suppose  you'll  play  upon  the 
square  with  your  favour,  and  not  pique  your 
selves  upon  being  one  more  grateful  than 
another. 

Brass.  And  state  a  fair  account  of  receipts 
and  disbursements. 

Ara.  That,  I  think,  should  be  indeed. 

Clar.  With  all  my  heart,  and  Brass  shall  be 
our  book-keeper.  So,  get  thee  to  work,  man, 
as  fast  as  thou  canst ;  but  not  a  word  of  all 
this  to  thy  master. 

Brass.  I'll  observe  my  order,  Madam. 

[Exit. 

Clar.  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him 
myself;  he'll  be  violently  delighted  with  it. — 
'Tis  the  best  man  in  the  world,  Araminta  ;  he'll 
bring  us  rare  company  to-morrow  ;  all  sorts  of 
gamesters;  and  thou  shalt  see,  my  husband 
will  be  such  a  beast  to  be  out  of  humour  at 
it. 

Ara.  The  monster  !  But,  hush !  here's  my 
dear  approaching  :  pr'ythee,  let's  leave  him  to 
Flippanta. 

Flip.  Ay,  pray  do  ;  I'll  bring  you  a  good  ac 
count  of  him,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Clar.  Despatch,  then  ;  for  the  basset-table's 
in  haste.  [Exeunt  CLARISSA  and  ARAMINTA. 

Flip.  So  ;  now  have  at  him.  Here  he  comes 

We'll  try  if  we  can  pillage  the  usurer,  as 

he  does  other  folks. 

Enter  MONEYTRAP. 

Mon.  Well,  my  pretty  Flippanta,  is  thy  mis 
tress  come  home  ? 
Flip.  Yes,  Sir. 


Mon.  And  where  is  she,  pr'ythee  ? 

Flip.  Gone  abroad,  Sir. 

Mon.  How  dost  mean  ? 

Flip.  I  meant  right,  Sir — My  lady  will  come 
home  and  go  abroad  ten  times  in  an  hour,  when 
she  is  either  in  very  good  humour  or  very  bad. 

Mon.  Good-lack  !  But  I'll  warrant,  in  gen 
eral,  'tis  her  naughty  husband  that  makes  her 

house  uneasy  to  her But  hast  thou  said  a 

little  something  to  her,  chicken,  for  an  expir 
ing  lover,  ha  ? 

Flip.  Said  ! — Yes,  I  have  said  ;  much  good 
may  it  do  me  ! 

Mon.  Well,  and  how? 

Flip.  And  how. And  how  do  you  think 

you  would  have  me  do't  ?  And  you  have  such 
a  -way  with  you,  one  can  refuse  you  nothing. — 
But  I  have  brought  mj  self  into  a  fine  business 
by  it. 

Mon.  Good-lack  ! — But  I  hope,  Flippanta — 

Flip.  Yes,  your  hopes  will  do  much,  when  I 
am  turned  out  of  doors. 

Mon.  Was  she,  then,  terrible  angry  ? 

Flip.  Oh,  had  you  seen  how  she  flew,  when 
she  saw  where  1  was  pointing  !,for  you  nyist 
know,  I  went  round  the  bush,  and  round  the 
bush,  before  I  came  to  the  matter. 

Mon.  Nay,  'tis  a  ticklish  point,  that  must  be 
owned. 

Flip.  On  my  word  is  it — I  mean,  where  a 
lady  is  truly  virtuous ;  for  that's  our  case,  you 
must  know. 

Mon.  A  very  dangerous  case,  indeed. 

Flip.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing— she  has 
an  inclination  to  you  ? 

Mon.  Is  it  possible. 

Elip.  Yes,  and  I  told  her  so,  at  last. 

Mon.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  thee? 

Flip.  Slap— and  bid  me  bring  it  to  you  for  a 
token.  [Giving  him  a  slap  on  the  face. 

Mon.  And  you  have  lost  none  on't  by  the 
way,  with  a  pox  t'ye.  [Aside. 

Flip.  Now  this,  I  think,  looks  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Mon.  Yea  ;  but  it  really  feels  a  little  oddly. 

Flip.  Why  you  must  know,  ladies  have  dif 
ferent  ways  of  expressing  their  kindness,  ac 
cording  to  the  humour  they  are  in.  If  she  had 
been  in  a  good  one,  it  had  been  a  kis3.  But 
as  long  as  she  has  sent  you  something  your 
affairs  go  well. 

Mon.  Why,  truly  I  am  a  little  ignorant  in 
the  mysterious  paths  of  love  ;  so  I  must  be 
guided  by  thee.  But  pr'ythee,  take  her  in  a 
good  humour  next  token  she  sends  me. 

Flip.  Ah— Good  humour  ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Flip.  Poor  lady ! 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Flip.  If  I  durst  tell  all 

Mon.  What  then  ? 

Flip.  You  would  not  expect  to  see  her  in  one 
a  good  while. 

Mon.  Why,  I  pray  ? 

Flip.  1  must  own  I  did  take  an  unseasonable 
time  to  talk  of  love-matters  to  her. 

Mon.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Flip.  Nothing. 

Mon.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  tell  me. 

Flip.  I  dare  not. 

Max.  You  must  indeed. 

Flip.  Why,  when  women  are  in  difficulties, 
how  can  they  think  of  pleasure? 

Mon.  Why,  what  difficulties  can  she  be  in? 

Flip.  Nay,  I  do  but  guess,  after  all ;  for  she 
has  that  grandeur  of  soul,  she'd  die  before 
she'd  tell. 
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Mon.  But  what  dost  thou  suspect? 

Flip.  Why,  what  should  one  suspect,  where 
a  husband  loves  nothing  but  the  getting  of 
money,  and  a  wife  nothing  but  spending  on't  ? 

Mon.  So  she  wants  that  same  then  ? 

Flip.  I  say  no  such  thing  :  I  know  nothing 
of  the  matter  :  pray,  make  no  wrong  interpre 
tation  of  what  I  say  ;  my  lady  wants  nothing 
that  I  know  of.  Tis  true,  she  has  had  ill  luck 
at  cards  of  late  ;  I  believe  she  has  not  won 
once  this  month,  but  what  of  that? 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  'Tis  true,  I  know  her  spirit's  that,  she'd 
see  her  husband  hanged,  before  she'd  ask  him 
for  a  farthing. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip.  And  then  I  know  him  again  ;  he'd  see 
her  drown'd,  before  he'd  give  her  a  farthing  : 
but  that's  a  help  to  your  affair,  you  know. 

Mon.  'Tis  so  indeed. 

Flip.  Ah Well,  I'll  say   nothing ;  but  if 

she  had  none  of  those  things  to  fret  her 

Mon.  Why,  really,  Flippanta— 

Flip.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say 
now  ;  you  are  going  to  offer  your  service,  but 
'twont  do ;  you  have  a  mind  to  play  the  gal 
lant  now,  hut  it  must  not  be  ;  you  want  to  be 
showing  your  liberality,  but  'twont  be  allow- 
ed  ;  you'll  be  pressing  me  to  offer  it,  and  she'll 
be  in  a  rage.  We  shall  have  the  devil  to 
do. 

Mon.  You  mistake  me,  Fiippanta,  1  was  on 
ly  going  to  say — • 

Flip.  Ay,  1  know  what  you  were  going  to  say 
well  enough;  but  I  tell  you  it  will  never  do 

so.     If  one  could  find  out  some  way  now ay 

•let  me  see 

Mon.  Indeed  I  hope 

Flip.  Pray,  be  quiet no— but  I'm  think 
ing — hum — she'll  smoke  that,  though Let 

us  consider — If  one  could  find  out  a  way  to 

Tis  the  nicest  point  in  the  world  to  bring 
about ;  she'll  never  touch  it,  if  she  knows 
from  whence  it  comes. 

Mon.  Shall  I  try  if  I  can  reason  her  hus 
band  out  of  twenty  pounds,  to  make  her  easy 
the  rest  of  her  life  ? 

Flip.  Tw«nty  pounds,  man  !  Why,  you  shall 
see  her  set  that  upon  a  card.  Oh,  she  has  a 
great  soul !  Besides,  if  her  husband  should 
oblige  her,  it  might,  in  time,  take  off  her  aver 
sion  to  him,  and,  by  consequence,  her  inclina 
tion  to  you.  No,  no  ;  it  must  never  come  that 
way. 

Mon.  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Flip.  Hold  still 1  have  it I'll  tell  you 

what  you  shall  do. 

Mon,  Ay. 

Flip.  You  shall  make  her  a — restitution — of 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Mon.  Ha! — a  restitution  ! 

Flip.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  the  luckiest  thought  in 
the  world.  Madam  often  plays,  you  know  ; 
and  folks  who  do  so,  meet  now  and  then  with 
sharpers.  Now  you  shall  be  a  sharper. 

Mon.  A  sharper ! 

Flip.  Ay,  ay,  a  sharper  ;  and  having  cheated 
her  of  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  troubled 
in  mind,  and  send  it  her  back  again.  You 
comprehend  me  ? 

Mon.  Yes,  I — I  comprehend  ;  but — a — wont 
she  suspect,  if  it  be  so  much  ? 

Flip.  No,  no  ;  the  more  the  better. 

Mon.  Two  hundred  pounds  ! 

Flip.  Yes,  two  hundred  pounds Or— let 

me  see — so  even  a  sum  may  look  a  little  sus 
picious ay— let  it  be  f- —  ^..^rpH  and  thir- 
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ty  :  that  odd  thirty  will  make  it  look  so  na 
tural,  the  devil  wont  find  it  out. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip.  Pounds,  too,  look  I  dont  know  how  : 
guineas,  1  fancy,  were  better— Ay — guineas — 
it  shall  be  guineas.  You  are  of  that  mind,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mon.  Um — a  guinea,  you  know,  Flippanta, 

Flip.  A  thousand  times  genteeler ;  you  are 
certainly  in  the  right  on't ;  it  shall  be  as  you 
say — two  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

Mon.  Ho Well,  if  it  must  be  guineas — 

Let's  see — two  hundred  guineas 

Flip.  And  thirty ;  two  hundred  'and  thirty. 
If  you  mistake  the  sum,  you  spoil  all.  So,  go 
put  them  in  a  purse,  while  it's  fresh  in  your 
head,  and  send  them  to  me  with  a  penitential 
letter,  desiring  I'll  do  you  the  favour  to  restore 
them  to  her. 

Mon.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  a 
bag! 

Flip.  Guineas,  I  say,  guineas. 

Mon.  Ay,  guineas ;  that's  true.  But,  Flip 
panta,  if  she  don't  know  they  come  from  me, 
then  I  give  my  money  for  nothing,  you  know. 

Flip.  Phu  !  leave  that  to  me :  I'll  manage 
the  stock  for  you  ;  I'll  make  it  produce  some 
thing,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Mon.  Well,  Flippanta,  'tis  a  great  sum  In 
deed  ;  but  I'll  go  try  what  I  can  do  for  her. 
You  say,  two  hundred  guineas  in  a  purse? 

Flip.  And  thirty  if  the  man's  in  his  sen 
ses. 

Mon.  And  thirty,  'tis  true  ;  I  always  forget 
that  thirty.  [Exit. 

Flip.  So  get  thee  gone ;  thou  art  a  rare  fel 
low,  i'faith Brass — it's  thee,  is't  not  ? 

Enter  BRASS. 

Brass.  It  is,  huswife.  How  go  matters  !  I 
staid  till  this  gentleman  was  gone.  Hast  done 
any  thing  towards  our  common  purse  ? 

Flip.  I  think  I  have  ;  he's  going  to  make  us 
a  restitution  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

Brass.  A.  restitution  ! Good. 

Flip.  A  new  way,  sirrah,  to  make  a  lady 
take  a  present  without  putting  her  to  the 
blush. , 

Brass.  'Tis  very  well,  mighty  ^well  indeed. 
Pr'jthee,  Where's  thy  master?  Let  me  try  if  I 
can  persuade  him  to  be  troubled  in  mind  too. 

Flip.  Not  so  hasty  ;  he's  gone  into  his  closet 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  quarrel  I  have  advised 
him  to with  his  wife. 

Brass.   What  to  do? 

Flip.  Why,  to  make  her  stay  at  home,  now 
she  has  resolved  to  do  it  beforehand.  You 
must  know,  sirrah,  we  intend  to  make  a 
merit  of-  our  basset-table,  and  get  a  good 
pretence  for  the  merry  companions  we  intend 
to  fill  his  house  with. 

Brass.  Very  nicely  spun,  truly  ;  thy  husband 
will  be  a  happy  man. 

Flip.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  you— See, 
here  comes  your  master. 

Brass.  He's  welcome. 

Enter  DICK. 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippanta,  how  many  thanks 
have  I  to  pay  thee  ! 

Flip.  Do  you  like  her  style? 

Dick.  The  kindest  little  rogue  !  (here  s  ng- 
thing  but  she  gives  me  leave  to  hope.  1 
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am  the  happiest   man  the  world  has  in  it' 
care. 

Flip.  Not  so  happy  as  you  think  for,  neither 
perhaps ;  you  have  a  rival,  Sir,  I  can  tell  you 
that. 

Dick.  A  rival ! 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a  dangerous  one  too. 
Dick.   Who,  in  the  name  of  terror? 
Flip.  A  devilish  fellow,  one  Mr.  Amlet. 
Dick.  Amlet !  I  know  no  such  man. 
Flip.  You  know  the  man's  mother,  though 
you  met  her  here,  and  are  in  her  favour,  I  can 
tell  you.     If  he  worst  you  in  your  mistress 
you  shall  e'en  marry  her,  and  disinherit  him. 
Dick.    If  I  have  no  other  rival  than  Mr. 
Amlet,  I  believe  1  sha'n't  be  much  disturbed 
in  my  amour. — But  cann't  I  see  Corinna  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know;  she  has  always  some 
of  her  masters  with  her.  But  I'll  go  and  see 
if  she  can  spare  you  a  moment,  and  bring  y 
word.  [Ex 

Dick.  I  wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  ha'n't 
been  blabbing  something  here  she  should 
not  do. 

Brass.  Fear  nothing  ;  all's  safe  on  that  side 
yet. — But  how  speaks  young  mistress's  epis 
tle  ?  Soft  and  tender  ? 
Dick.   As  pen  can  write. 
Brass.  So  you  think  all  goes  well  there  ? 
Dick.  As  my  heart  could  wish. 
Brass.  You  are  sure  on't  ? 
Dick.  Sure  on't. 

Brass.  Why,  then,  ceremony  aside. — [Put 
ting  on  his  hat.]— — You  and  I  must  have  a 
little  talk,  Mr.  Amlet. 

Dick.  Ah,  Brass,  what  art  thou  going  to 
do  ?  wont  ruin  me  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  Dick,  few  words.  You 
are  in  a  smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune  ;  I 
hope  all  will  roll  on.  But  how  do  you  intend 
matters  shall  pass  'twixt  you  and  me  in  this 
business  ? 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  !  What  a  time  dost 
thou  take  to  talk  on't  ? 

Brass.  Good  words,  or  1  betray  you.  They 
have  already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amlet  in  the 
house. 

Dick.  Here's  a  son  of  a  whore  !  [Aside. 
Brass.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a  good 
prince .  I  am  your  valet,  'tis  true  ;  your  foot 
man  sometimes,  which  I'm  enraged  at;  but 
you  have  always  had  the  ascendant,  I  confess. 
When  we  were  school-fellows,  you  made  me 
carry  your  books,  make  your  exercise,  own 
your  rogueries,  and  sometimes  take  a  whip 
ping  for  you.  When  we  were  fellow-'pren- 
tices,  though  I  was  your  senior,  you  made  me 
open  the  shop,  clean  my  master's  shoes,  cut 
last  at  dinner,  and  eat  all  the  crust.  In  our 
sins  too,  you  still  kept  me  under;  you  soared 
up  to  adultery  with  our  mistress,  while  I 
was  at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid. 
Nay,  in  our  punishments  you  still  made  good 
your  post ;  for  when  once  upon  a  time  I  was 
sentenced  to  be  but  whipped,  I  cannot  deny 
but  you  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.  So 
that  in  all  times,  I  must  confess,  your  inclina 
tions  have  been  greater  and  nobler  than  mine. 
— 'However,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should 
at  once  fix  fortune  for  life,  and  I  dwell  in  my 
humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick.  Hark  thee,  Brass :  if  1  do  not  most 
nobly  by  thee,  I'm  a  dog. 
Brass.  And  when? 
Dick.  As  soon  as  ever  I  am  married. 
Brass.  Ah,  the  pox  take  thee  ! 
Dick.  Then  you  mistrust  me? 


Brass.  I  do,  by  my  faith.  Look  you,  Sir, 
some  folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don't 

know  them others  we  mistrust,  because  we 

do  know  them and  for  one  of  these  reasons, 

I  desire  there  may  be  a  bargain  before-hand. 
If  not,  [Raising  his  voice.]  look  ye,  Dick 
Amlet 

Dick.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion 

The   dog   will  ruin  me.  [Aside.] Say, 

what  is  it  will  content  thee. 

Brass.  O  ho  ! 

Dick.  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a  bar 
barian  ? 

Brass.  I  learned  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick.  Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand, 
then? 

Brass.  You  know  you  gave  me  a  bank-bill 
this  morning  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick.  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds,  'tis  thine. 
So,  now  thou  art  satisfied,  all's  fixed. 

Brass.  It  is  not,  indeed.  There's  a  dia 
mond  necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e'en 
now. 

Dick.  Ah,  you  Jew  ! 

Brass.  No  words. 

Dick.  My  dear  Brass  I 

Brass.  I  insist. 

Dick.  My  old  friend. 

Brass.  Dick  Amlet,  [Raising  his  voice.]  I 
insist. 

Dick.  Ah,  the  cormorant ! — Well,  'tis  thine  : 
but  thou'lt  never  thrive  with  it. 

Brass.  When  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mis 
chief,  I'll  give  it  you  again.  But  I  must  have 
a  wedding-suit. 

Dick.  Well. 

Brass.  Some  good  lace. 

Dick.  Thou  sha't. 

Brass.  A  stock  of  linen. 

Dick.  Enough  ? 

Brass.  Not  yet a  silver  sword. 

Dick.  Well,  thou  sha't  have  that  too.  Now 
hou  hast  every  thing. 

Brass.  God  forgive  me,   I  forgot  a  ring  of 

remembrance  ;  1  would  not  forget  all  these  fa- 

ours  for  the   world.     A  sparkling  diamond 

will  be  always  playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me 

'n  mind  of  them. 

Dick.  This  unconscionable  rogue  !  [Aside.] 
Well,  I'll  bespeak  one  for  thee. 
Brass.  Brilliant. 
Dick.  It  shall.     But  if  the  thing  don't  suc- 

eed  after  all  ! 

Brass.  I'm  a  man  of  honour,  and  restore. 
And  so,  the  treaty  being  finished,  I  strike  my 
lag  of  defiance,  and  fall  into  my  respects 
igain.  [Taking  off  his  hat. 

Enter  FLIPPANTA. 

Flip.  I  have  made  you  wait  a  little— but  1 
ould  not  help  it.  Her  geography-master  is 
>ut  just  gone ;  he  has  been  showing  her 
Jrince  Eugene's  march  into  Italy. 

Dick.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  come  to  her  ;  I'd  show 
er  a  part  of  the  world  he  has  never  shown  her 
et 

Flip.  So  I  told  her,  you  must  know;  and 
he  said,  she  could  like  to  travel  in  good  corn- 
any.  So,  if  you'll  slip  up  those  back  stairs,  you 
hall  try  if  you  can  agree  upon  the  journey. 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippanta! 

Flip.  None  of  your  dear  acknowledgments, 

beseech  you  ;  but  up  stairs  as  hard  as  you 
an  drive. 

Dick.  I'm  gone.  [Exit* 
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Flip.  And  do  you  follow  him,  Jack-a-dandy, 
md  see  he  is  not  surprised. 

Brass.  I  thought  that  was  your  post-,  Mrs. 
[Useful— But  if  you'll  come  and  keep  me  in 
(humour,  I  don't  care  if  I  share  the  duty  with 

Flip.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  follow  him  ;  I 
I  have  somewhat  else  to  do. 

Brass,  The  jade's  so  absolute,  there's  no 
[contesting  with  her.  One  kiss,  though,  to 
'keep  the  sentinel  warm.  [Gives  her  a  long 
kiss.]  So [Exit  BRASS. 

Flip.  A  nasty  rogue!  [Wiping  her  mouth.] 
But,  let  me  see  ;  what  have  I  to  do  now  ?  This 
restitution  will  be  here  quickly,  I  suppose  : 
in  the  mean  time,  I'll  go  know  if  my  lady  is 
ready  for  the  quarrel  yet.  •  Master,  yonder,  is 
so  full  on't,  he's  ready  to  burst ;  but  we'll 
give  him  vent  by  and  by,  with  a  witness. 

[Eotit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE   /.—GRIPE'S  House. 
Enter  CORINNA,  DICK,  and  BRASS. 

Brass.  Don't  fear ;  I'll  give  you  timely  no 
tice.  [Goes  to  the  dO(>r. 

Dick.  Come,  you  must  consent,  you  shall 

consent How  can  you  leave  me  thus  upon 

the  rack?  A  man  who  loves  you  to  that  excess 
that  I  do  ? 

Cor.  Nay,  that  you  love  me,  Sir,  that  I'm 
satisfied  in  ;  for  you  have  sworn  you  do  :  and 
I'm  so  pleased  with  it,  I'd  fain  have  you  do 
eo  as  long  as  you  live ;  so  we  must  never 
marry. 

Dick.  Not  marry,  my  dear  !  Why,  what's 
our  love  good  for,  if  we  don't  marry  ? 

Cor.  Ah !— I'm  afraid  it  will  be  good  for 
little  if  we  do. 

Dick.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Cor.  Because  1  hear  my  father  and  mother, 
and  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Ararninta  and  her 
husband,  and  twenty  other  married  folks,  say 
so  from  morning  to  night. 

Dick.  Oh,  that's  because  they  are  bad  hus 
bands  and  bad  wives  ;  but  in  our  case  there 
will  be  a  good  husband  and  a  good  wife,  and 
so  we  shall  love  for  ever. 

Cor.  Why,  there  may  be  something  in  that, 
truly  ;  and  I'm  always  willing  to  hear  reason, 
as  a  reasonable  young  woman  ought  to  do. 
But  are  you  sure,  Sir,  though  we  are  very 
good  now,  we  shall  be  so  when  we  come  to 
be  better  acquainted. 

Dick.  1  can  answer  for  myself,  at  least. 

Cor.  I  wish  you  could  answer  for  me  too. 
You  see  I  am  a  plain-dealer,  Sir  ;  I  hope  you 
don't  like  me  the  worse  for  it. 

Dick.  Oh,  by  no  means — 'tis  a  sign  of  ad 
mirable  morals  ;  and  I  hope,  since  you  practise 
it  yourself,  you'll  approve  of  it  in  your  lover. 
In  one  word,  therefore,  for  'tis  in  vain  to 
mince  the  matter,  my  resolution's  fixed,  and 
the  world  can't  stagger  me  :  1  marry— or  I 
die. 

Cor.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  much  ado  to  be 
lieve  you  :  the  disease  of  love  is  seldom  so 
violent. 

Dick.  Madam,  I  have  two  diseases  to  end 
my  miseries  ;  if  the  first  don't  do  it,  the  latter 

shall [Drarving  his  sword.] one's  in  my 

my  heart,  t'other's  in  my  scabbard. 


Cor.  Not  for  a  diadem.— [Catching  hold  of 
him.] — Ah,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Dick.  How  absolute  is  your  command  !•— 
[Dropping  his  sword.]  A  word,  you  see,  dis 
arms  me. 

Cor.  What  a  power  1  have  over  him !  [Aside.] 

— The  wondrous  deeds  of  love  ! Pray,  Sir 

let  me   have  no  more  of   these  rash  doings, 

though perhaps  I  mayn't  be  always  in  the 

saving  humour I'm  sure  if  I  had  let  him 

stick    himself,    I    should    have   been  envied 
by  all  the  great  ladies  in  the  town.    [Aside. 

Dick.  Well,  Madam,  have  I  then  your  pro 
mise  ? — You'll  make  me  the  happiest  of  man 
kind. 

Cor.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  :  but 
I  believe  I  had  as  good  promise  ;  for  I  find  I 
shall  certainly  do  it. 

Dick.  Then  let  us  seal  the  contract,  thus 

[Kisses  her. 

Cor.  Um — He  has  almost  taken  away  my 
breath — He  kisses  purely.  [Aside. 

Dick.  Hark— somebody  comes. 

Brass.  [Peeping  in.]  Gar  there — the  enemy 
— No,  hold,  y'are  safe  ;  'tis  Flippanta. 

Enter  FLIPPANTA. 

Flip.  Come,  have  you  agreed  the  matter  ?  If 
not,  you  must  end  it  another  time  ;  for  your 
father's  in  motion  :  so,  pray  kiss  and  part. 

Cor.  That's  sweet  and  sour.  [They  kiss.] 
Adieu  t'ye,  Sir. 

[Exeunt  DICK  and  CORINNA. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

Clar.  Have  you  told  him  I'm  at  home,  Flip 
panta  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  Madam. 

Clar.  And  that  I'll  see  him  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  that  too.  But  here's  news  for 
you  ;  I  have  just  now  received  the  restitu 
tion. 

Clar.  That's  killing  pleasure.  And  how 
much  has  he  restored  me  ? 

Flip.  Two  hundred  and  thirty. 

CZar.  Wretched  rogue !  But  retreat ;  your 
master's  coming  to  quarrel. 

Flip.  I'll  be  within  call,  if  matters  run 
high.  [Exit. 

Enter  GRIPE. 

Gripe.  O  ho  !— are  you  there,  'ifaith  ?  Ma 
dam,  your  humble  servant ;  I'm  very  glad  to 
see  you  at  home;  1  thought  1  should  never 
have  had  that  honour  again. 

Clar.  Good  morrow,  my  dear  :  how  d'ye  do  ? 
Flippanta  says  you  are  out  of  humour,  and 
that  you  have  a  mind  to  quarrel  with  me.  Is 

it  true,  ha  ? 1  have  a  terrible  pain  in  my 

head  ;  I  give  you  notice  on't  beforehand. 

Gripe.  And  how  the  pox  should  it  be  other 
wise  ?  It  is  a  wonder  you  are  not  dead — as  a 
would  you  were  !  [ Aside.]— with  the  life  you 
lead.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  And  do  you 
i  not  blush  to 

Clar.  My  dear  child,  you  crack  my  brain. 
Soften  the  harshness  of  your  voice  :  say  what 
thou  wou't,  but  let  it  be  in  an  agreeable 

°nGripe.  Tone,  Madam !   don't  tell  me  of  a 
Clar.  Oh,  if  you  will   quarrel,  do  it  with 
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temperance ;  let  it  be  all  in  cool  blood,  even 
and  smooth,  as  if  you  were  not  moved  with 
what  you  said  ;  and  then  I'll  hear  you,  as  if  I 
were  not  moved  with  it  neither. 

Gripe.  Had  ever  man  such  need  of  patience  ! 
Madam,  Madam,  I  must  tell  you,  Madam 

Clar.  Another  key,  or  I'll  walk  oft'. 

Gripe.  Don't  provoke  me. 

Clar.  Shall  you  be  long,  my  dear,  in  your  re 
monstrances  ? 

Gripe.  Yes,  Madam,  and  very  long. 

Clar.  If  you  would  quarrel  in  abre.gte,  I 
should  have  a  world  of  obligation  to  you. 

Gripe.  What  I  have  to  say,  forsooth,  is  not 
to  be  expressed  in  abregte  ;  my  complaints  are 
too  numerous. 

Clar.  Complaints!  of  what,  my  dear?  Have 
I  ever  given  you  subject  of  complaint,  my  life  ? 

Gripe.  Oh,  pox  !  my  dear,  and  my  life  !  I 
desire  none  of  your  tendres. 

Clar.  How  !  find  fault  with  my  kindness, 
and  my  expressions  of  affection  and  respect ! 
The  world  will  guess  by  this,  what  the  rest  of 
your  complaints  may  be.  I  must  tell  you,  I'm 
scandalized  at  your  procedure. 

Gripe*  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  running  mad  with 
yours. 

Clar.  Ah,  how  insupportable  are  the  humours 
of  some  husbands!  so  full  of  fancies,  and  so 
ungovernable  !  What  have  you  in  the  world  to 
disturb  you  ? 

Gripe.  What  have  I  to  disturb  me  !  I  have 
you,  death,  and  the  devil  ! 

Clar.  Ah,  merciful  Heaven,  how  he  swears  ! 
— You  should  never  accustom  yourself  to  such 
words  as  these  ;  indeed,  my  dear,  you  should 
not  ;  your  mouth's  always  full  of  them. 

Gripe.  Blood  and  thunder,  Madam, • 

Clar.  Ah,  he'll  fetch  the  house  down  !  Do 
you  know  you  make  me  tremble  for  you ! — 
Flippanta !  Who's  there  ?  Flippanta  ! 

Gripe.  Here's  a  provoking  devil  for  you! 

Enter  FLIPPANTA, 

Flip.  What,  in  the  name  of  Jove,  is  the  mat 
ter  ?  You  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Clar.  Why,  here's  your  master  in  a  most  vio 
lent  fuss,  and  no  mortal  soul  can  tell  for  what. 

Gripe.  Not  tell  fur  what? 

Clar.  No,  my  life.  I  have  begged  him  to 
tell  me  his  griefs,  Flippanta  ;  and  then  he 
swears  ;  good  lord,  how  he  does  swear  ? 

Gripe.  Ah,  you  wicked  jade  !  Ah,  you 
wicked  jade  ! 

Clar.  Do  you  hear  him,  Flippanta  ?  Do  vou 
hear  him? 

Flip.  Pray,  Sir,  let  us  know  a  little  what 
puts  you  in  all  this  fury  ? 

Clar.  Pr'ythee,  stand  near  me,  Flippanta: 
there's  an  odd  froth  about  his  mouth,  looks  as 
if  his  poor  head  were  going  wrong :  I'm  afraid 
he'll  bite. 

Gripe.  The  wicked  woman,  Flippanta  !  the 
•wicked  woman  ! 

Clar.  Can  any  body  wonder  I  shun  my  own 
house,  when  he  treats  me  at  this  rate  in  it? 

Gripe.  At  this  rate  !  Why,  in  the  devil's 
came 

Clar.  Do  you  hear  him  again  ? 

Flip.  Come,  a  little  moderation,  Sir,  and  try 
what  that  will  produce. 

Gripe.  Hang  her  !  'tis  all  a  pretence  to  jus 
tify  her  going  abroad. 

Clar.  A  pretence,  a  pretence  !  Do  you  hear 
how  black  a  charge  he  loads  me  with  ? "Charges 
me  with  a  pretence  !  Is  this  the  return  for  all 


my  downright  open  actions  ?  You  know,  my 
dear,  I  scorn  pretences  ;  whene'er  1  go  abroad, 
it  is  without  pretence. 

Gripe.  Give  me  patience. 

Flip.  You  have  a  great  deal,  Sir. 

Clar,  And  yet  he's  never  content,  Flippan- 

Gripe.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Clar.  What  a  reasonable  man  would  do; 
own  yourself  in  the  wrong,  and  be  quiet.  — 
Here's  Flippanta  has  understanding,  anJ  1 
have  moderation  ;  I'm  willing  to  make  her 
judge  of  our  differences. 

Flip.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
Madam  :  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  shall  be 
a  little  on  master's  side. 

Gripe.  Right  ;  Flippanta  has  sense.  Come, 
let  her  decide.  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  in  a 
passion  ?  Tell  me  that. 

Clar.  You  must  tell  her  for  what,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Why,  for  the  trade  you  drive,  my 
soul. 

Flip.  Look  you,  Sir,  pray  take  things  right  ; 
I  know  Madam  does  fret  you  a  little  now  and 
then,  that's  true  ;  but,  in  the  main  she  is  the 
softest,  sweetest,  gentlest  lady  breathing.  — 
Let  her  but  live  entirely  to  her  own  fancy,  and 
she'll  never  say  a  word  to  you  from  morning  to 
night. 

Gripe.  'Oons  !  let  her  but  stay  at  home,  and 
she  shall  do  what  she  will—in  reason,  that  is. 

Flip.  D'ye  hear  that,  Madam  ?  Nay,  now  I 
must  be  on  master's  side  :  you  see  how  he 
loves  you  :  he  desires  only  your  company.  — 
Pray  give  him  that  satisfaction,  or  1  must  pro 
nounce  against  you. 

Clar.  Well,  I  agree.  Thou  knowest  I  don't 
love  to  grieve  him  :  let  him  be  always  in  good 
humour,  and  I'll  be  always  at  home. 

JF7ip.  Look  you  there,  Sir,  what  would  you 
have  more  ? 

Gripe.  Well,  let.  her  keep  her  word,  and  I'll 
have  done  quarrelling. 

Clar.  I  must  not,  however,  so  far  lose  the 
merit  of  my  consent,  as  to  let  you  think  I'm 
weary  of  going  abroad,  my  dear  :  what  I  do, 
is  purely  to  oblige  you  ;  which,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  perform,  without  a  relapse,  I'll  invent 
what  ways  I  can  to  make  my  prison  supporta 
ble  to  me. 

Flip.  Her  prison  !  pretty  bird  !  her  prison  ! 
don't  that  word  melt  you,  Sir  ? 

Gripe.  I  must  confess  1  did  not  expect  to  find 
her  so  reasonable. 

Flip.  Oh,  Sir,  soon  or  late  wives  come  into 
good  humour;  husbands  must  only  have  a  lit 
tle  patience  to  wait  for  it. 

Clar.  The  innocent  little  diversions,  dear, 
that  I  shall  content  myself  with,  will  be  chiefly 
play  and  company. 


Gripe.  Oh,  I'll  find  you  employment,  your 
time  sha'n't  lie  upon  your  hands;  though,  i. 
d  for  such  a  companion  as  a 


your  hands;  though,    . 
you  have  a  mind  for  such  a  companion  a 
-  let    me  see  -  Araminta,    for    example  ; 
why,   I  sha'n't  be  against  her  being  with  you 
from  morning  till  night. 

Clar.  You  can't  oblige  me  more,  'tis  the 
best  woman  in  the  world. 

Gripe.  Is  not  she  ? 

Clar.  Then,  my  dear,  to  make  our  home 
pleasant,  we'll  have  concerts  of  music  some 
times. 

Gripe.  Music,  in  my  house  ? 

Clar.  Yes,  my  child,  we  must  have  music, 
or  the  house  will  be  so  dull,  I  shall  get  the 
spleen,  and  be  going  abroad  again. 

jF7ip.  Nay,  she  has  so  much  complaisance 
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for  you,  Sir,  you  can't  dispute  such  things  with 
her. 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  if  I  have  music 

Clar.  Ay,  but  Sir,  1  must  have  music 

Flip.  Not  every  day,  Madam  don't  mean. 

Clar.  No,  bless  me,  no ;  but  three  concerts 
a  week  :  three  days  more  we'll  play  after  din 
ner  at  ombre,  piquet,  basset,  and  so  forth,  and 
close  the  evening  with  a  handsome  supper  and 
a  ball. 

Gripe.  A  ball ! 

Clar.  Then,  my  love,  you  know  there  is  but 
one  day  more  upon  our  hands,  and  that  shall 
be  the  day  of  conversation  :  we'll  read  verses, 
talk  of  books,  invent  modes,  tell  lies,  scan 
dalize  our  friends,  be  pert  upon  religion  ;  and, 
in  short,  employ  every  moment  of  it,  in  some 
pretty  witty  exercise  or  other. 

Flip.  What  order  you  see  'tis  she  purposes 
to  live  in  !  A  most  wonderful  regularity  ! 

Gripe.  Regularity  with  a  pox [Aside. 

Clar.  And  as  this  kind  of  life,  so  soft,  so 
smooth,  so  agreeable,  must  needs  invite  a  vast 
deal  of  company  to  partake  of  it,  'twill  be  ne 
cessary  to  have  the  decency  of  a  porter  at  our 
door,  you  know. 

Gripe.  A  porter— a  scrivener  have  a  porter, 
Madam  ! 

Clar.  Positively,  a  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  no  scrivener  since  Adam  e~rer 
had  a  porter,  woman  ! 

Clar.  You  will  therefore  be  renowned  in 
story  for  having  the  first,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  Hang  it,  Sir,  never  dispute  a  trifle  ;  if 
you  vex  her,  perhaps  she'll  insist  upon  a 
Swiss.  [Aside  to  GRIPE. 

Gripe.  But  Madam 

Clar.  But,  Sir,  a  porter,  positively,  a  porter  ; 
without  that  the  treaty's  null,  and  1  go  abroad 
this  moment. 

Flip.  Come,  Sir,  never  lose  go  advantageous 
a  peace  for  a  pitiful  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  I  shall  be  hooted  at,  the  boys 
will  throw  stones  at  my  porter.  Besides, 
where  shall  I  have  money  for  all  this  expense  ? 

Clar.  My  dear,  who  asks  you  for  any  ?  Don't 
be  in  a  (right,  chicken. 

Gripe.  Don't  be  in  a  fright,  Madam  !  but 
where,  I  say 

Flip.  Madam  plays,  Sir,  think  on  that ;  wo 
men  that  play  have  inexhaustible  mines,  and 
wives  who  receive  least  money  from  their 
husbands,  are  many  times  those  who  spend 
the  most. 

Clar.  So,  my  dear,  let  what  Flippanta  says 
content  you.  Go,  my  life,  trouble  yourself 
with  nothing,  but  let  me  do  just  as  I  please, 
and  all  will  be  well.  I'm  going  into  my 
closet,  to  consider  of  some  more  things  to  en 
able  me  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  my  com 
pany  at  home,  without  making  it  too  great  a 
misery  to  a  yielding  wife.  [Exit  CLARISSA. 

Flip.  Mirror  of  goodness !  Pattern  to  all 
wives.  Well,  sure,  Sir,  you  are  the  happiest 
of  all  husbands. 

Gripe.  Yes— and  a  miserable  dog  for  all 
that  too,  perhaps. 

Flip.  Why,  what  can  you  ask  more  than 
this  matchless  compliance  ? 

Gripe.  -I  don't  know  what  I  can  ask,  and 
yet  I'm  not  satisfied  with  what  I  have  neither  ; 
the  devil  mixes  in  it  all,  I  think  ;  complaisant 
or  perverse,  it  feels  just  as  it  did. 

Flip.  Why,  then  your  uneasiness  is  only  a 
disease,  Sir ;  perhaps,  a  little  bleeding  and 
purging  would  relieve  you. 
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Clar.  [Within.]  Flij 

Flip.  Madam  calls.  I  come,  Madam.  Come 
be  merry,  be  merry,  Sir,  you  have  cause,  take 
my  word  fort. Poor  devil.  [Aside.  Exit 

Gripe.  I  don't  know  that,  1  don't  know 
that :  but  this  I  do  know,  that  an  honest  man 
who  has  married  a  jade,  whether  she's  pleased 
to  spend  her  time  at  home,  or  abroad,  had  bet 
ter  have  lived  a  bachelor. 

Enter  BRASS. 

Brass.  Oh,  Sir,  1  am  mighty  glad  I  have 
found  you. 

Gripe.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  pr'ythee  ? 

Brass.  Can  nobody  hear  us  ? 

Gripe.  No,  no,  speak  quickly. 

Brass.  You  ha'n  t  seen  Araminta,  since  the 
last  letter  I  carried  her  from  you  ? 

Gripe.  Not  I :  I  go  prudently  ;  I  don't  press 
things  like  your  young  firebrand  lovers. 

Brass.  But  seriously,  Sir,  are  you  very 
much  in  love  with  her? 

Gripe.  As  mortal  man  has  been. 

Brass.   I'm  sorry  for't. 

Gripe.  Why  so,  dear  Brass  ? 

Brass.  If  you  were  never  to  see  her  more 
now  ?  Suppose  such  a  thing,  d'you  think 
'twould  break  your  heart? 

Gripe.  Oh! 

Brass.  Nay,  now  1  see  you  love  her  ;  would 
you  did  not. 

Gripe.  My  dear  friend. 

Brass.  I'm  in  your  interest  deep ;  you  see  it. 

Gripe.  I  do  ;  but  speak,  what  miserable 
story  hast  thou  for  me. 

Brass.  1  had  rather  the  devil  had,  phu 

flown  away  with  you  quick,  than  to  see 
you  so  much  in  love  as  I  perceive  you  are, 

Gripe.  Since  what  ? ho. 

Brass.  Araminta,  Sir 

Gripe.  Dead? 

Brass.  No. 

Gripe.  How  then  ? 

Brass.  Worse. 

Gripe.  Out  with't 

Brass.  Broke. 

Gripe.  Broke ! 

Brass.  She  is  poor  lady  !  in  the  most  unfor 
tunate  situation  of  affairs.  But  I  have  said  too 
much. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  'tis  very  sad,  but  let's 
hear  it. 

Brass.  Sir,  she  charged  me  on  my  life  never 
to  mention  it  to  you,  of  all  men  living. 

Gripe.  Why,  who  shouldst  thou  tell  it  to, 
but  to  the  best  of  her  friends  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  why,  there's  it  now,  it's  going 
just  as  I  fancied.  Now  will  I  be  hanged  if 
you  are  not  enough  in  love  to  be  engaging  in 
this  matter.  But  I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  that  as 
much  concern  as  I  have  for  that  most  excellent, 
beautiful,  agreeable,  distressed,  unfortunate 
lady,  I'm  too  much  your  friend  and  servant, 
ever  to  let  it  be  said,  'twas  the  means  of  your 

being  ruined  for  a  woman by  letting  you 

know  she  esteemed  you  more  than  any  other 
man  upon  earth. 

Gripe.  Ruined  !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Brass.  Mean  !  Why,  I  mean  that  women 
always  ruin  those  that  love  them,  that  s  the 
rule. 

Gripe.  The  rule  ! 

Brass.  Yes,  the  rule  ;  why,  would  you  have 
them  ruin  those  that  don't  ?  How  shall  they 
bring  that  about  ? 
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Gripe.  But  is  there  a  necessity  then  the} 
should  ruin  somebody  ! 

Brass.  Yes,  marry  is  there  ;  how  would  you 
have  them  support  their  expense  else?  Why 
Sir,  you  can't  conceive  now — you  can't  con 
ceive,  what  Araminta's  privy-purse  requires 
Only  her  privy-purse,  Sir  !  Why,  what  do  yoi 
imagine  now  she  gave  me  for  the  last  letter  ] 
carried  her  from  you  ?  'Tis  true,  'twas  from 
a  man  she  liked,  else,  perhaps  I  had  had  my 
bones  broke.  But  what  do  you  think  she  gave 
me? 

Gripe.  Why,  mayhap a  shilling. 

Brass.   A  guinea,  Sir,  a  guinea.     You  see 

by  that  how   fond  she  was  on't,  by   the   by. 

But  then,  Sir,  her  coach-hire,  her  chair-hire, 

her  pin-money,   her  play-money,   her  china, 

and  her  charity — would    consume    peers :    a 

great  soul,  a  very  great  soul !  but  what's  the 

end  of  all  this? 

Gripe.  Ha! 

Brass.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  end  is — 

a  nunnery ! 

Gripe.  A  nunnery  ! 

Brass.  A  nunnery In  short,  she  is  at  last 

reduced  to  that  extremity,  and  attacked  with 
such  a  battalion  of  duns,  that  rather  than  tell 
her  husband  (who  you  know,  is  such  a  dog, 
he'd  let  her  go  if  she  did,)  she  has  e'en  deter 
mined  to  turn  Papist,  aud  bid  the  world  adieu 
for  life. 

Gripe.  Oh,  terrible  !  a  Papist ! 
Brass.  Yes,  when  a   handsome  woman  has 
brought  herself  into  difficulties,  the  devil  can't 
help  her  out   of- To  a  nunnery,  that's  an 
other  rule,  Sir. 

Gripe.  But,  but,  but,  pr'ythee,  Brass, 
but— - 

Brass.  But  all  the  buts  in  the  world,  Sir, 
wont  stop  her  ;  she's  a  woman  of  a  noble  reso 
lution.  So,  Sir,  your  humble  servant;  I  pity 
her,  I  pity  you.  Turtle  and  mate  ;  but  the 
fates  will  have  it  so,  all's  packed  up,  and  I 
am  now  going  to  call  her  a  coach,  for  she  re 
solves  to  slip  off  without  saying  a  word  :  and 
the  next  visit  she  receives  from  her  friends 
will  be  through  a  melancholy  grate  with  a  veil 
instead  of  a  top-knot.  [Going. 

Gripe.  It  must  not  be,  by  the  Powers,  it 
must  not;  she  was  made  for  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  for  her. 

Brass.  And  yet  you  see,  Sir  how  small  a 
share  she  has  on't. 

Gripe.  Poor  woman  !  Is  there  no  way  to 
save  her? 

Brass.    Save    her !    No :   how    can  she  be 
saved?   Why,   she  owes  above  five    hundred 
pounds. 
Gripe.  Oh  ! 
Brass.    Five    hundred  pounds,  Sir;  she   is 

like  to  be  saved  indeed ! -Not  but  that  I 

know  them  in  this  town  would  give  me  one  of 
the  five,  if  I  would  persuade  her  to  accept  of 
the  other  four  :  but  she  had  forbid  me  mention 
ing  it  to  any  soul  living;  and  I  have  diso 
beyed  her  only  to  you  ;  and  so I'Jl  eo  and 

call  a  coach. 

Gripe.  Hold dost  think,  my  poor  Brass 

one  might  not  order  it  so,  as  to  compound 

those  debts  for for twelve  pence  in  the 

pound  ? 

Brass.  Sir,  d'ye  hear  ?  I  have  already  tried 
them  with  ten  shillings,  and  not  a  rogue  will 
prick  up  his  ear  at  it.  Though,  after  all,  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  all  in  glittering  gold 
I  could  set  their  chops  a  watering.  But 


where's  that  to  be  had  with  honour?  There's 
the  thing,  Sir I'll  go  and  call  a  coach. 

Gripe.  Hold,  once  more  :  I  have  a  note  in 
my  closet  of  two  hundred,  ay— and  fifty,  I'll 
go  and  give  it  her  myself. 

Brass.  You  will;  very  genteel  truly.  Go, 
slap  dash,  and  offer  a  woman  of  her  scruples 
money !  bolt  in  her  face ;  why  you  might  as 
well  offer  her  a  scorpion,  and  she  would  as 
soon  touch  it. 

Gripe.  Shall  I  carry  it  to  her  creditors  then, 
and  treat  with  them. 

Brass.  Ay,  that's  a  rare  thought. 

Gripe.  Is  not  it,  Brass  ? 

Brass.  Only  one  little  inconvenience  by  the 
way. 

Gripe.  As  how  ? 

Brass.  That  they  are  your  wife's  creditors 
as  well  as  hers  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  not 
be  altogether  so  well  to  see  you  clearing  the 
debts  of  your  neighbour's  wife,  and  leaving 
those  of  your  own  unpaid. 

Gripe.  Why,  that's  true  now. 

Brass.  I  am  wise,  you  see,  Sir. 

Gripe.  Thou  art ;  and  I  am  but  a  young 
lover  :  but  what  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Brass.  Why,  I  am  thinking,  that  if  you  give 
me  the  note,  do  you  see  ;  and  that  I  promise 
to  give  you  an  account  of  it 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  look  you,  Brass 

Brass.  But  look  you  ! Why  what,  d'ye 

think  I  am  a  pickpocket !  D'ye  think  I  intend 
to  run  away  with  your  note?  your  paltry 
note. 

Gripe.  I  don't  say  so 1  say  only,  that  in 

Brass.  Case,  Sir  r  there's  no  case  but  the 
case  1  have  put  you  ;  and  since  you  heap  cases 
upon  cases,  where  there  is  but  three  hundred 

rascally  pounds  in  the  case I'll  go  and  call 

a  coach. 

Gripe.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  so  testy.  Come, 
no  more  words,  follow  me  to  my  closet,  and 
I'll  give  thee  the  money. 

Brass.  A  terrible  effort  you  make  indeed ! 
you  are  so  much  in  love,  your  wits  are  all  up- 
m  the  wing,  just  agoing  :  and  for  three  hund- 
ed  pounds  you  put  a  stop  to  their  flight.  Sir, 
your  wits  are  worth  that,  or  your  wits  are 
ivorth  nothing.  Come  away. 

Gripe.  Well,  say  no  more,  thou  shalt  be 
satisfied.  [Exeunt. 


Dick.  S't- 


Enter  DICK. 

-Brass ! S't— 

Re-enter  BRASS. 


Brass.  Well,  Sir ! 

Dick.  'Tis  not  well,  Sir;  'tis  very  ill,  Sir: 
we  shall  be  all  blown  up. 

Brass.  What,  with  pride  and  plenty  ? 

Dick.  No,    Sir,  with    an  ollicious  slut  that 

ill  spoil  all.  In  short,  Flippanta  has  been 
elling  her  mistress  and  Araminta  of  my  pas- 
ion  for  the  young  gentlewoman  ;  and  truly  to 
)blige  me  (supposed  no  ill  match  by  the  by,) 
hey  are  resolved  to  propose  it  immediately  "to 
ier  father. 

Brass.  That's  the  devil !  we  shall  come  to 
>apers  and  parchments,  jointures  and  settle- 
nents,  relations  meet  on  both  sides ;  that's  the 
devil  ? 

Dick.  I  intended  this  very  day  to  propose  to 
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Flippanta  the  carrying  her  off;  and  I  am  sure  ; 
the  young  housewife  would  have  tucked  up  her 
coats  and  have  marched. 


with  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
then,    what   damned    luck  is 


Brass.  Ay, 
her. 

Dick.  Why 
this  ? 

Brass.  'Tis  your  damned  luck,  not  mine  :  I 
have  always  seen  it  in  your  ugly  phiz,  in  spite 
of  your  powdered  periwig — Pox  take  ye — he'll 
be  hanged  at  last.  Why  don't  you  try  to  get 
her  off  yet  1 

Dick.  I  have  no  money,  you  dog  ;  you  know 
you  have  stripped  me  of  every  penny. 

Brass.    Come,    damn  it,    I'll    venture    one 

cargo  more  upon  your  rotten  bottom ;  but   if 

ever  1  see  one  glance  of  your  hempen  fortune 

again,  I'm  off'  of  your  partnership  for  ever. 

— I  shall  never  thrive  with  him. 

Dick.  An  impudent  rogue  !  but  he's  in  pos 
session  of  my  estate,  so  I  must  bear  with  him. 

[Aside. 

Brass.  Well,  come,  I'll  raise  a  hundred 
pounds  for  your  use,  upon  my  wife's  jewels 
here  ;  [Pulling  out  the  necklace.]  her  necklace 
shall  pawn  for't. 

Dick.  Remember,  though,  that  if  things  fail, 
I  am  to  have  the  necklace  again  ?  you  know 
yon  agreed  to  that. 

Brass.  Yes  ;  and  if  I  make  it  good  you'll  be 
the  better  for't :  if  not,  I  shall :  so  you  see 
where  the  cause  will  pinch. 

Dick.  Why,  you  barbarous  dog,  you  wont 
offer  to 

Brass.  No  words  now;  about  your  busi 
ness,  march.  Go  stay  for  me  at  the  next 
tavern :  I'll  go  to  Flippanta,  and  try  what  I 
can  do  for  you. 

Dick.  Well,  I'll  go,  but  don't  think  to 

Oh,  pox,  Sir [Exit. 

Brass.  Will  you  begone  ?— A  pretty  title 
you'd  have  to  sue  me  upon  truly,  if  I  should 
have  a  mind  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  as 
perhaps  I  may.  I  have  done  the  rascal  ser 
vice  enough  to  lull  my  conscience  upon't,  I  am 
sure;  but 'tis  time  enough  for  that.  Let  me 

see First,  I'll  go  to  Flippanta,  and   put  a 

stop  to  this  family-way  of  match-making- 
then  sell  our  necklace  for  what  ready  money 
'twill  produce  ;  and  by  this  time  to-morrow,  I 
hope,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of— t'other 
jewel,  here  ;  a  precious  jewel,  as  she's  set 

in  gold : 1  believe  for  the  stone   itself,  we 

may  part    with    it  again  to  a  friend — for  a 


tester. 


[Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  1 — GRIPE'S  Home. 
Enter  BRASS  and  FLIPPANTA. 

Brass.  Well,  you  agree  I'm  in  the  right, 
don't  you  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know :  if  your  master  has  the 
estate  he  talks  of,  why  not  do  it  all  above- 
board  ?  Well,  though  I  am  not  much  of  his 
mind,  I'm  much  in  his  interest,  and  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  serve  him  in  his  own 
way . 

Brass.  That's  kindly  said,  my  child,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  reward  thee,  one  of  these  days, 
with  as  pretty  a  fellow  to  thy  husband  for't, 

Flip.  Hold  your  prating,  Jack-a-dandy,  and 
leave  me  to  my  business. 


Brass.  I  obey — Adieu— 
Flip.  Rascal! 
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[Kisses  her.  Exit, 


Enter  COIUNNA. 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta!  I'm  ready  to  sink 
down  ;  my  legs  tremble  under  mo,  my  dear 
Flippy. 

Flip.  And  what's  the  affair? 

Cor.  My  father's  there  within,  with  my  mo 
ther  and  Araminta  ;  1  never  saw  him  in  so 
good  a  humour  in  my  life. 

Flip.  And  is  that  it  that  frightens  you  so  ? 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta !  they  are  just  going 
to  speak  to  him  about  my  marrying  the  col 
onel. 

Flip.  Are  they  so  ?  So  much  the  worse  : 
they're  too  hasty. 

Cor.  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit ;  I  slipped  out  on 
purpose,  you  must  know,  to  give  them  an  op 
portunity  ;  would  'twere  done  already  ! 

Flip.  1  tell  you,  no  :  get  you  in  again  im 
mediately,  and  prevent  it. 

Cor.  My  dear,  dear,  1  am  not  able ;  I  never 
was  in  such  a  way  before. 

Flip.  Never  in  a  way  to  be  married  before, 
ha?  Is  not  that  it? 

Cor.  Ah,  lord  !  if  I  am  thus  before  1  come 
to't,  Flippanta,  what  shall  I  be  upon  the  very 
spot !  Do  but  feel  with  what  a  thumpaty  thump 
it  goes.  [Putting  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

Flip.  Nay,  it  does  make  a  filthy  bustle,  that's 
the  truth  on't,  child.  But  I  believe  I  shall 
make  it  leap  another  way,  when  I  tell  you, 
I'm  cruelly  afraid  your  father  wont  consent, 
after  all. 

Cor.  Why,  he  wont  be  the  death  of  me,  will 
he? 

Flip.  I  don't  know  ;  old  folks  are  cruel ;  but 
we'll  have  a  trick  for  him.  Brass  and  1  have 
been  consulting  upon  the  matter,  and  agreed 
upon  a  surer  way  of  doing  it,  in  spite  of  his 
teeth. 

Cor.  Ay,  marry,  Sir,  that  were  something. 

Flip.  But  then  he  must  not  know  a  word  of 
any  thing  towards  it. 

Cor.  No,  no. 

Flip.  So,  get  you  in  immediately 

Cor.  One,  two,  three,  and  away. 

[Running  off. 

Flip.  And  prevent  your  mother's  speaking 
on't. 

Cor.  But  is  t'other  way  sure,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  Fear  nothing,  'twill  only  depend  upon 
you. 

Cor.  Nay  then Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho,  how  pure 

that  is  !  [Exit. 

Flip.  Poor  child  !  we  may  do  what  we  will 
with  her,  as  far  as  marrying  her  goes :  when 
that's  over,  'tis  possible.she  may  not  prove  al 
together  so  tractable.  But  who's  here?  My 
sharper,  I  think.  Yes. 

Enter  MONEYTRAP. 

Mon.  Well,  my  best  friend,  how  go  matters  ? 
Had  the  restitution  been  received,  ha?  Was 
she  plea-sed  with  it  ?  . 

Flip.  Yes,  truly  ;  that  is,  she  was  pleased 
to  see  there  was  so  honest  a  man  in  this  im- 

ffi°Maon??w'ell,  but  a-does  she  know  that  'twas 

Flii)    Why,  you  must  know  1  begun  to  give 
her  a  little  sort  of  a  hint,  and— and  so— why, 
and  so  she  began  to  put  on  a  sort  oi  a  severe, 
8  A 
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haughty,  reserved,  angry,  forgiving  air.    But, 
soft ;   here  she  comes :   you'll  see  how  you 
stand  with  her  presently :  but  don't  be  afraid. 
Courage. 
Mon.  He,  hem. 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

'Tis  no  small  piece  of  good  fortune,  Madam, 
to  find  you  at  home  :  I  have  often  endeavour 
ed  it  in  vain. 

Clar.  'Twas  then  unknown  to  me ;  for,  if  I 
could  often  receive  the  visits  of  so  good  a 
friend  at  home,  I  should  be  more  reasonably 
blamed  for  being  so  much  abroad. 

Mon.  Madam  you  make  me 

Clar.  You  are  the  man  of  the  world  whose 
company  1  think  is  most  to  be  desired.  I 
don't  compliment  you  when  I  tell  you  so,  I  as 
sure  you. 

Mon.  Alas,  Madam  !  your  poor,  humble  ser 
vant — 

Clar.  My  poor  humble  servant,  (however 
with  all  the  esteem  1  have  for  him,)  stands 
suspected  with  me  for  a  vile  trick  I  doubt 
he  has  played  me— which,  if  I  could  prove 
upon  him,  I'm  afraid  I  should  punish  him 
very  .severely. 

Mon.  I  hope,  Madam,  you'll  believe  I'm  not 
capable  of 

Clar.  Look  you,  look  you,  you  are  capable 
of  whatever  you  please ;  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  and  know  how  to  give  a  nice  and 
gallant  turn  to  every  thing ;  but  if  you  will 
have  me  continue  your  friend,  you  must  leave 
me  in  some  uncertainty  in  this  matter. 

Mon.  I  do  then  protest  to  you,  Madam 
that — 

CTar."  Come,  protest  nothing  about  it ;  I  am 
but  too  penetrating,  as  you  may  perceive;  but 
we  sometimes  shut  our  eyes  rather  than  break 
with  our  friends ;  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  this  business  would  make  me 
very  seriously  angry. 

Mon.  "Tis  very  certain,  Madam,  that 

Clar.  Come,  say  no  more  on't,  I  beseech 
you,  for  I  am  in  a  good  deal  of  heat  while  I 
but  think  on't :  if  you'll  walk  in,  I  will  follow 
you  presently. 

Mon.  Your  goodness,  Madam,  is 

Flip.  No  fine  speeches,  you'll  spoil  all. 

Mon.  Thou  art  a  most  incomparable  per 
son. 

Flip.  Nay,  it  goes  rarely ;  but  get  you  in, 
and  I'll  say  a  little  something  to  my  lady  for 
you,  while  she's  warm. 

Mon.  But,  s't,  Flippanfa,  how  long  dost 
think  she  may  hold  out  ? 

Flip.  Phu,  not  a  twelvemonth. 

Mon.  Boo. 

Flip.  Away,  I  say.  [Pushing  him  out. 

Clar.  Is  he  gone  ;  What  a  wretch  it  is  !  He 
never  was  quite  such  a  beast  before. 

Flip.  Poor  mortal.'  his  money's  finely  laid 
out,  truly. 

Clar.  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  much 
such  another  scene  within,  between  Araminta 
and  my  dear  :  but  I  left  him  so  unsupportably 
brisk,  'tis  impossible  he  can  have  parted  with 
any  money  :  I'm  afraid  Brass  has  not  succeed 
ed  as  thou  hast  done,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  By  my  faith,  but  he  has,  and  better 
too  ;  he  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Aramin 
ta,  and  has  sent  her — this.  [Showing  the  note. 

Clar.  A  bill  from  my  love  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  monster !  he  would  not 


part  with  ten,  to  save  his  lawful  wife  from 
everlasting  torment. 

Flip.  Never  complain  of  his  avarice,  Madam, 
as  long  as  you  have  his  money. 

CVar.  But  is  he  not  a  beast,  Flippanta } 
Methinks  the  restitution  looked  better  by 
half. 

Flip.  Madam,  the  man's  beast  enough,  that's 
certain :  but  which  way  will  you  go  to  receive 
his  beastly  money  ;  for  I  must  not  appear  with 
his  note  ? 

Clar.  That's  true  :  why,  send  for  Mrs.  A  in 
let;  that's  a  mighty  useful  woman,  that  Mrs. 
Amlet. 

Flip.  Marry,  is  she ;  we  should  have  been 
basely  puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  the  necklace 
without  her,  'twould  have  been  dangerous  of 
fering  it  to  sale. 

Clar.  It  would  so  ;  for  I  know  your  master 
has  been  laying  out  for't  amongst  the  gold 
smiths.  But  I  stay  here  too  long :  I  must  in 
and  coquette  it>a  little  more  to  my  lover — Ara 


minta  will  get  ground  on  me  else. 
Flip.   And  I'll  go  send  for  Mrs. 


[Exit. 

Amlet. 
[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Opens,  and  discovers  ARAMINTA, 
CORINNA,  GRIPE  and  MONEYTAP,  at  a  Tea- 
Table,  very  gay  and  laughing. 

CLARISSA  comes  in  to  them. 

Omnes.'Ha.,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mon.  Mighty  well !  Oh,  mighty  well,  in 
deed! 

Clar.  Save  you,  save  you,  good  folks ;  you 
are  all  in  rare  humour,  methinks. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  should  we  be  otherwise 
for,  Madam  ? 

Clar.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  not  I,  my  dear  ;  but 
I  ha'n't  had.the  happiness  of  seeing  you  so 
since  our  honey-moon  was  over,  1  think. 

Gripe.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear, 
'tis  the  joy  of  seeing  you  at  home.— [Kisses 
her.'] — You  see  what  charms  you  have,  when 
you  are  pleased  to  make  use  of  them. 

Ara.  Very  gallant,  truly. 

Clar.  Nay,  and  what's  more,  you  must  know, 
he's  never  to  be  otherwise  henceforwards  ;  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement  about  it. 

Mon.  Why,  here's  my  love  and  I  have  been 
upon  just  such  another  treaty  too. 

Ara.  Well,  sure  there's  some  very  peaceful 
star  rules  at  present.  Pray  Heaven  continue 
its  reign  ! 

Mon.  Pray  do  you  continue  its  reign,  you 
ladies,  for  'tis  all  in  your  power. 


'#•  at  CLARISSA. 

Gripe.  My  neighbour  Moneytrap  says  true  : 
at  least  I'll  confess  frankly,  —  [Oggling  ARA 
MINTA.] — 'tis  in  one  lady's  power  to  make  me 
the  best  humoured  man  on  earth. 

Mon.  And  I'll  answer  for  another,  that  has 
the  same  over  me.  [Oggling  CLARISSA. 

Clar.  'Tis  mighty  fine,  gentlemen,  mighty 
civil  husbands,  indeed. 

Gripe.  Nay,  what  I  say's 'true,  and  so  true 
that  all  quarrels  being  now  at  an  end,  I  am 
willing  if  you  please  to  dispense  with  all  ihat 
fine  company  we  talked  of  to-day,  be  content 
with  the  friendly  conversation  of  our  two  good 
neighbours  here,  and  spend  all  my  toying 
hours  alone  with  my  sweet  wife. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I  think  now,  if  these 
good  women  pleased,  we  might  make  up  the 
prettiest  little  neighbourly  company,  between 
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our  two  families,  and  set  a  defiance  to  all  the 
impertinent  people  in  the  world. 

Clar.  The  rascals  !  [Aside. 

Ara.  Indeed  I  doubt  you'd  soon  grow  weary, 
if  we  grew  fond. 

Gripe.  Never,  never  :  for  our  wives  have 
wit,  neighbour,  and  that  never  palls. 

Clar.  And  our  husbands  have  generosity, 
Araminta,  and  that  seldom  palls. 

'Gripe.  So,  that's  a  wipe  for  .me,  now— — be 
cause  I  did  not  give  her  a  new  year's  gift,  last 
time  :  but  be  good,  and  I'll  think  of  some  tea 
cups  for  you — next  year. 

Mon.  And  perhaps  I  may  not  forget  a  fan, 
or  as  good  a  thing — — hum,  huzzy. 

Clar.  Well,  upon  these  encouragements, 
Araminta,  we'll  try  how  good  we  can  be. 

Gripe.  Well,  this  goes  most  rarely.  Poor 
Moneytrap !  he  little  thinks  what  makes  his 
wife  so  easy  in  his  company.  [Aside. 

Mon.  1  can  but  pity  poor  neighbour 
Gripe.  Lard  lard,  what  a  fool  does  his  wife 
and  1  make  of  him  !  [Aside: 

Clar.  Are  not  those  two  wretched  rogues, 
Araminta?  [Aside  to  ARAMINTA. 

Ara.  They  are,  indeed.    [Aside  to  CLARISSA. 

Enter  JESSAMIN. 

Jes.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Clip,  the  goldsnith, 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Gripe.  Cods  so,  perhaps  some  news  of  your 
necklace,  my  dear. 

Clar.  That  would  be  news  indeed. 

Gripe.  Let  him  come  in.        [Exit  JESSAMIN 

Enter  MR.  CLIP. 

Mr.  Clip,  your  servant,  I'm  glad  to  see  you : 
how  do  you  do? 

Clip.  At  your  service,  Sir,  very  well.  Your 
servant,  Madam  Gripe. 

Clar.  Horrid  fellow !  [Aside. 

Gripe.  Well,  Mr.  Clip,  no  news  yet  of  my 
wife's  necklace  ? 

Clip.  If  you  please  to  let  me  speak  with  you 
in  the  next  room,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Gripe.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Shut  the  door 
after  us. — [They  come  forward;  and  the  scene 
shuts  behind  them.~\— Well,  any  news? 

Clip.  Look  you,  Sir,  here's  a  necklace 
brought  me  to  sell,  at  least  very  like  that  you 
described  to  me. 

Gripe.  Let's  see't — Victoria  !  the  very  same. 
Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Clip— [Kisses  Aim.]— But 
who  brought  it  you  : — You  should  have  seized 
him. 

Clip.  'Twas  a  young  fellow  that  I  know :  I 
can't  tell  whether  he  may  be  guilty,  though 
it  is  like  enough.  But  he  has  only  left  it  me 
now,  to  show  a  brother  of  our  trade,  and  will 
call  upon  me  again  presently. 

Gripe.  Wheedle  him  hither,  dear  Mr.  Clip. 
Here's  my  neighbour  Moneytrap  in  the 


my 

house  ;  he  s  a  justice, 
presently. 
Clip.  *Tis  enough. 


and  will  commit  him 


Enter  BRASS. 

Gripe.  Oh,  my  friend  Brass  ! 

Brass.  Hold,  Sir 1  think  that's  a  gentle 

tleman  I  am  looking  for.    Mr.  Clip— Oh,  you 
servant — —What,  are  you  acquainted  here  ? — 
I  have  just  been  at  your  shop. 


Clip.  I  only  stepped  here  to  show  Mr.  Gripe 
he  necklace  you  left. 

Brass.  Why,  Sir,  do  you  understand  jewels  ? 
To  GRIPE.]-— I  thought  you  only  dealt  in 
jold.  But  1  smoke  the  matter— hark  you,  a 
word  in  your  ear— you  are  going  to  play  the 
gallant  again,  and  make  a  purchase  on't  for 
Araminta — ha,  ha ! 

Gripe.  Where  had  you  the  necklace? 

Brass.  Look  you,  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  that ;  it's  in  commission  with  me,  and  1 
can  help  you  to  a  pennyworth  on't. 

Gripe.  A  pennyworth  on't,  villain ! 

[Strikes  at  him. 

Brass.  Villain !  a  hey,  a  hey !  is  it  you ' 
or  me,  Mr.  Clip,  he  is  pleased  to  compli 
ment  ? 

Clip.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Sir  ? 

Brass.  Think  of  it!— now  the  devil  fetch  me 
if  I  know  what  to  think  of  it ! 

Gripe.  You'll  sell  a  pennyworth,  rogue,  of  a 
thing  you  have  stolen  trom  me. 

Brass.  Stolen !  pray,  Sir,  what  wine  have 
you  drank  to-day  ?  It  has  a  very  merry  effect 
upon  you. 

Gripe.  You  villain,  either  give  me  an  account 
how  you  stole  it,  or 

Brass.  O  ho,  Sir,  if  you  please,  don't  carry 
your  jest  too  far,  I  don't  understand  hard 
words — I  give  you  warning  of  it :  if  you  ha'n't 
a  mind  to  buy  the  necklace,  you  may  let  it 
alone — I  know  how  to  dispose  of  it.  What  a 
pox — 

Gripe.  Oh,  you  sha'n't  have  that  trouble, 
Sir.  Dear  Mr.  Clip,  you  may  leave  the  neck 
lace  here.— I'll  call  at  your  shop,  and  thank 
you  for  your  care. 

Clip.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.          [Going1. 

Brass.  O  ho}  Mr.  Clip,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
this  wont  do— [Stepping  him.']— I  don't  under 
stand  raillery  in  snch  matters. 

Clip.  I  leave  it  with  Mr.  Gripe— do  you  and 
he  dispute  it.  [Exit. 

Brass.  Ay,  but  'tis  from  you,  by  your  leave, 
Sir,  that  I  expect  it.  [Going-  after  him. 

Gripe.  You  expect,  you  rogue,  to  make  yonr 
escape,  do  you  ?  But  I  have  other  accounts 
besides  this  to  make  up  with  you.  To  be  sure 
the  dog  has  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. Come,  villain,  give  me  an  ac 
count  of — 

Brass.  Account  of  ?— Sir,  give  me  an  account 
of  my  necklace,  or  I'll  make  such  a  noise  in 
your  house,  I'll  raise  the  devil  in't. 

Gripe.  Well  said,  courage. 

Brass.    Blood  and    thunder,    give  it  me, 

°r~Gripe.  Come,  hush,  be  wise,  and  I'll  make 
no  noise  of  this  affair. 

Brass.  You'll  make  no  noise  ;  but  I'll  make 
a  noise,  and  a  damned  noise  too.  Oh,  don't 
think  to 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee,  1  will  not  hang  thee. 

Brass.  But  I  tell  you,  1  will  hang  you,  if 
you  don't  give  me  my  necklace.  I  will,  rot 

Gripe.  Speak  softly,  be  wise  ;  how  came  it 
thine?  Who  gave  it  thee?  . 

Brass.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  ot  mine. 
Gripe.  What's  his  name  ? 
Brass.  His  name ! I'm  in  such  a  passion 

h,  brazen  rogue!— thou  hast  stole 
it  from  my  wife :  'tis  the  same  she  lost  six 

WBrass.S°This  has  not  been  in  England  a 
month. 
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Gripe.  You  are  a  son  of  a  whore. 

Brass.  Give  me  my  necklace. 

Gripe.  Give  me  my  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  note. 

Brass.  Ytt  I  offer  peace :  one  word  without 
passion.  The  case  stands  thus:  either  I'm  out 
of  my  wits,  or  you  are  out  of  yours  ;  now  'tis 
plain  I'm  not  out  of  my  wits,  ergo 

Gripe.  My  bill,  hang-dog,  or  I'll  strangle 
thee.  [They  struggle. 

Brass.  Murder,  murder ! 

Enter  CLARISSA,  ARAMINTA,  CORINNA,  FLIP- 

PANTA,  and  MONEYTRAP. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter 
here. 

Gripe.  I'll  matter  him. 

Clar.  What  makes  thee  cry  out  thus,  poor 
Brass  ? 

Brass.  Why,  your  husband,  Madam — he's  in 
his  altitudes  here. 

Gripe.  Robber! 

Brass.  Here,  he  has  cheated  me  of  a  diamond 
necklace. 

Cor.  Who,  papa  ?  Ah,  dear  me ! 

Clar.  Pr'ythee,  what's  the  meaning  of  this 
great  emotion,  my  dear  ? 

Gripe.  The  meaning  is,  that I'm  quite 

out  of  breath this  son  of  a  whore  has  got 

your  necklace,  that's  all. 

Clar.  My  necklace  ? 

Gripe.  That  birdlime  there stole  it. 

Clar.  Impossible. 

Brass.  Madam,  you  see  master's  a  little — 
touched,  that's  all.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood 
let  loose,  would  set  all  right  again. 

Gripe.  Here,  call  a  constable  presently. 
• — Neighbour  Money  trap,  you  will  commit 
him. 

Brass.  D'ye  hear?  d'ye  hear?  See  how  wild 
he  looks !  how  his  eyes  roll  in  his  head !  tie 
him  down,  or  he'll  do  some  mischief  or  other. 

Gripe.  Let  me  come  at  him. 

Clar.  Hold — Pr'ythee  my  dear,  reduce  things 
to  a  little  temperance,  and  let  us  coolly  into  the 
secret  of  this  disagreeable  rupture. 

Gripe.  Well,  then,  without  passion:  why, 
you  must  know — (but  I'll  have  him  hanged) — 
you  must  know  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Clip — to 

Mr.  Clip  the  dog  did with  a  necklace  to 

sell :  so  Mr.  Clip  having  notice  before  that — 
(can  you  deny  it,  you  dog  ?)— that  you  had 
lost  yours,  brings  it  to  me.  Look  at  it  here ; 
do  you  know  it  again  ?  Ay,  you  traitor ! 

[To  BRASS. 

Brass.  He  makes  me  mad.  Here's  an  ap 
pearance  of  something  now  to  the  company, 
and  yet  nothing  in  it  in  the  bottom. 

[CLAR.  Aside  to  FLIPPANTA  showing  the 
necklace. 

Flip.  Tis  it,  faith ;  here's  some  mystery  in 
this — we  must  look  about  us. 

Clar.  The  safest  way  is,  point  blank  to  dis 
own  the  necklace. 

Flip.  Right :  stick  to  that. 

Gripe.  Well,  Madam,  do  you  know  your 
old  acquaintance — ha  ? 

Clar.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  though  (as  you 
may  all  imagine)  1  should  be  very  glad  to  re 
cover  so  valuable  a  thing  as  my  necklace,  yet  I 
must  be  just  to  all  the  world — this  necklace  is 
not  mine. 

flwss.  Huzza.  Here  constable,  do  your 
dutyr  Mr.  Justice,  I  demand  my  necklace, 
ami  satisfaction  of  him. 


Gripe.  I'll  die  before  I  part  with  it I'll 

keep  it,  and  have  him  hanged. 

Clar.  But  be  a  little  calm,  my  dear — dp,  my 
bird— and  then  thou'lt  be  able  to  judge  rightly 
of  things. 

Gripe.  Oh,  good  lack  !     Oh,  good  lack  ! 

Clar.  No,  but  don't  give  way  to  fury  and  in 
terest  both  ;  either  of  them  are  passions  strong 
enough  to  lead  a  wise  man  out  of  the  way. 
— The  necklace  not  being  really  mine,  give 
it  the  man  again,  and  come  drink  a  dish  cf 
tea. 

Brass.  Ay,  Maaam  says  right. 

Gripe.  Oons,  if  you,  with  your  addle  head, 
don't  know  your  own  jewels,  1  with  my  solid 
one  do  :  and  if  I  part  with  it,  may  famine  be 
my  portion. 

Clar.  But  don't  swear  and  curse  thyself  at 
this  fearful  rate  ;  don't,  my  dove  :  be  temper 
ate  in  your  words,  and  just  in  all  your  actions, 
'twill  bring  a  blessing  upon  you  and  your  fa 
mily. 

Gripe.  Bring  thunder  and  lightning  upon 
me  and  my  family,  if  1  part  with  my  neck 
lace. 

Clar.  Why,  you'll  have  the  lightning  burn 
your  house  about  your  ears,  my  dear,  if  you  go 
on  in  these  practices. 

Men.  A  most  excellent  woman  this  !  [Aside. 

Enter  MRS.  AM  LET. 

Gripe.  I'll  keep  my  necklace. 

Brass.  Will  you  so?  Then  here  comes  one 
has  a  title  to  it,  if  1  ha'n't ;  let  Dick  bring 
himself  off  with  her  as  he  can.  Mrs.  Amlet, 
you  are  come  in  a  very  good  time  ;  you  lost  a 
necklace  t'other  day,  and  who  do  you  think 
has  got  it  ? 

Am.  Marry,  that  I  know  not ;  I  wish  I 
did. 

Brass.  Why,  then,  here's  Mr.  Gripe  has  it, 
and  swears  'tis  his  wife's. 

Gripe.  And  so  I  do,  sirrah — Look  here,  mis 
tress,  do  you  pretend  this  is  yours  ? 

Am.  Not  for  the  round  world  I  would  not 
say  it ;  I  only  kept  it  to  do  Madam  a  small 
courtesy,  that's  all. 

Clar.  Ah,  Flippanta,  all  will  out  now. 

[Aside  to  FLIPPANTA. 

Gripe.  Courtesy !  what  courtesy  ? 

Am.  A  little  money  only,  that  Madam  had 

§  resent  need  of :  please  to  pay  me  that,  and  I 
emandno  more. 

Brass.  So,  here's  fresh  game  :  I  have  started 
a  new  hare,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Gripe.  How,  forsooth  !  is  this  true  ? 

[To  CLARISSA. 

Clar.  You  are  in  a  humour  at  present,  love, 
to  believe  any  thing  ;  so  I  wont  take  the  pains 
to  contradict  it. 

Brass.  This  damned  necklace  will  spoil  all 
our  affairs :  this  is  Dick's  luck  again,  [Aside. 

Gripe.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  these  ways  ? 
Do  you  see  how  you  are  exposed  before  your 
best  friends  here  ?  Don't  you  blush  at  it  ? 

Clar.  I  do  blush,  my  dear — but 'tis  for  you — 
that  here  it  should  appear  to  the  world,  you 
keep  me  so  bare  of  money,  I'm  forced  to  pawn 
my  jewels. 

Gri  f.  Impudent  housewife  ! 

[Raising  his  hand  to  strike  her. 

Clar.  Softly,  chicken,  you  might  '.have  pre 
vented  all  this,  by  giving  me  the  t\vo  hun 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  you  sent  to  Araminta 
e'en  now. 
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Brass.  You  see,  Sir,  I  delivered  your  note  : 
how  I  have  been  abused  to-day ! 

Gripe.  1  am  betrayed — Jades  on  both  sides, 
I  see  that.  [Aside. 

Mon.  But,  Madam,  Madam,  is  this  true 
that  I  hear  ?  Have  you  taken  a  present  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds?  Pray  what  were 
you  to  return  for  these  pounds,  Madam,  ha  ? 

Ara.  Nothing,  my  dear :  I  only  took  them 
to  reimburse  you  of  about  the  same  sum  you 
sent  to  Clarissa. 

Mon.  Hum,  hum,  hum. 

Gripe.  How,  gentlewoman,  did  you  receive 
money  from  him  ? 

CZar.  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  only  in  jest;  I 
knew  you'd  give  it  again  to  his  wife. 

Am.  But,  amongst  all  this  bustle,  1  don't 
hear  a  word  of  my  hundred  pounds.  Is  it 
Madam  will  pay  me,  or  master  ? 

Gripe.  I  pay  ?  The  devil  shall  pay. 

G'Zar.  Look  you,  my  dear:  malice  apart, 
pay  Mrs.  Amlet  her  money,  and  I'll  forgive 
you  the  wrong  you  intended  my  bed  with  Ara- 
minta.  Am  not  I  good  wife,  now. 

Gripe.  I  burst  with  rage,  and  will  get  rid 
of  this  noose,  though  I  tuck  myself  up  in 
another. 

Mon.  Nay,  pray,  e'en  tuck  me  up  with  you. 
[Exeunt  MONEYTRAP  and  GRIPE. 

CZar.  and  Ara.  B'ye,  dearies. 

Enter  DICK. 

Cor.  Look,  look,  Flippanta,  here's  the 
colonel  at  last. 

Dick.  Ladies  I  asTc  your  pardon,  I  have 
stayed  so  long,  but 

Am.  Ah,  rogue's  face,  have  I  got  thee,  old 
Good-for  nought?  Sirrah,  sirrah,  do  you  think 
to  amuse  me  with  your  marriages,  and  your 
great  fortunes  ?  Thou  hast  played  me  a  rare 
prank,  o'  my  conscience.  Why,  you  ungra 
cious  rascal,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
end  of  all  this  ?  Now  Heaven  forgive  me,  but 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  hang  thee  for't. 

Cor.  She  talks  to  him  very  familiarly,  Flip 
panta. 

Flip.  So  methinks,  by  my  faith. 

Brass.  Now  the  rogue's  star  is  making  an 
end  of  him.  [Aside. 

Dick.  What  shall  I  do  with  her? 

Am.  Do  but  look  at  him,  my  dames  ;  he  has 
the  countenance  of  a  cherubim,  but  he's  a 
rogue  in  his  heart. 

CZar.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs. 
Amlet? 

Am.  The  meaning,  good  lack  '.—Why,  this 
all-to-be-powdered  rascal  here  is  my  son,  an't 
please  you.  Ha,  Graceless  ! — Now  I'll  make 
you  own  your  mother,  vermin. 

CZar.  What,  the  colonel  your  son  ? 

Am.  'Tis  Dick,  Madam,  that  rogue  Dick,  I 
have  so  often  told  you  of,  with  tears  trickling 
down  my  old  cheeks. 

Ara.  The  woman's  mad,  it  can  never  be. 

Am.  Speak,  rogue,  am  I  not  thy  mother, 
ha  ?  Did  I  not  bring  thee  forth  ?  Say  then  ? 

Dick.  What  will  you  have  me  say  ?  You 
had  a  mind  to  ruin  me,  and  you  have  done  it : 
would  you  do  any  more-? 

Clar.  Then,  Sir,  you  are  son  to  good  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Ara.  And  have  had  the  assurance  to  put 
upon  us  all  this  while  ? 

Flip.  And  the  confidence  to  think  of  marry 
ing  Corinna? 


.Brass.  And  the  impudence  to  hire  me  for 
your  servant,  who  am  as  well  born  as  your- 

CZar.  Indeed,  1  think  he  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Ara.  Indeed,  I  think  he  deserves  to  be 
cudgelled. 

Flip.  Indeed,  I  think  he  might  be  pumped. 

Brass.  Indeed,  I  think  he  will  be  hanged. 

Am.  Good  lack-a-day,  good  lack-a-day! 
there  s  no  need  to  be  so  smart  upon  him,  nei 
ther:  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  he's  a  gentle 
man's  fellow.  Come  hither,  Dick,  they  sha'n't 
run  thee  down,  neither :  cock  up  thy  hat, 
Dick,  and  tell  them,  though  Mrs.  Amlet  is 
thy  mother,  she  can  make  thee  amends,  with 
ten  thousand  good  pounds  to  buy  thee  some 
lands,  and  build  thee  a  house  in  the  midst 
on't. 

Omnes.  How ! 

CZar.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Mrs.  Amlet? 

Am.  Yes,  forsooth,  though  I  should  lose  the 
hundred  you  pawned  your  necklace  for.  Tell 
them  of  that,  Dick. 

Cor.  Look  you,  Flippanta,  I  can  hold  no 
longer,  and  I  hate  to  see  the  young  man 
abused.  And  so,  Sir,  if  you  please,  I'm  your 
friend  and  servant,  and  what's  mine  is  yours : 
and  when  our  estates  are  put  together,  I 
don't  doubt  but  we  shall  do  as  well  as- the  best 
of  them. 

Dick.  Sayest  thou  so,  my  little  queen? 
Why,  then,  if  dear  mother  will  give  us  her 
blessing,  the  parson  shall  give  us  a  tack; 
we'll  get  her  a  score  of  grand  children,  and  a 
merry  house  we'll  make  her. 

[They  kneel  to  MRS.  AMLET. 

Am.    Ah — —ha,  ha,  ha,  ha the  pretty 

pair,  the  pretty  pair ! Rise,  my  chickens, 

rise,    rise,    and  face  the  proudest  of  them. 
And  if  Madam  does  not  deign  to  give  her 

consent,  a  fig  for  her,    Dick Why,  how 

now? 

CZar.  Pray,  Mrs.  Amlet,  don't  be  in  a  pas 
sion  ;  the  girl  is  my  husband's  girl,  and  if  you 
can  have  his  consent,  upon  my  word  you 
shall  have  mine,  for  any  thing  that  belongs 
to  him. 

Flip.  Then  all's  peace  again,  but  we  have 
been  more  lucky  than  wise. 

Ara.  And  I  suppose  for  us  Clarissa,  we 
are  to  go  on  with  our  dears,  as  we  used  to 
do. 

CZar.  Just  in  the  same  track ;  for  this  late 
treaty  of  agreement  with  them  was  so  unna 
tural,  you  see  it  could  not  hold.  But  'tis  just 
as  well  with  us  as  if  it  had.  Well,  'tis  a 
strange  fate,  good  folks.  But  while  you  live, 
every  thing  gets  well  out  of  a  broil  but  a  hus 
band  .  [Exeunt  omnes . 


EPILOGUE. 

I'VE  heard  wise  men  in  politics  lay  down, 
What  feats  by  little  England  might  be  done, 
Were  all  agreed,  and  all  would  act  as  one. 
Ye  wives  a  useful  hint  from  this  might  take, 
The  heavy,  old,  despotic  kingdom  shake. 
And  make  your  matrimonial  monsieurs  quake. 
Our  heads  are  feeble,   and  we're  cramp'd  by 

laws; 
Our  hands  are  weak,  and  not  too  strong  our 
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Yet  would  these  heads  and  hands,  such  as 

they  are, 

In  firm  confed'racy  resolre  on  war, 
You'd  find  your  tyrants— what  I've  found  my 

dear. 

What  only  two  united  can  produce, 
You've,  seen  to-night,  a  sample  for  your  use. 
Single,  we  found,  we  nothing  could  obtain ; 
We  join  our  force — and  we  subdued  our  men. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sex,  they  are  not  brave  ; 
Try  each  your  man,  you'll  quickly  find  your 

slave. 
1  know  they'll  make  campaigns,  risk  blood  and 

life; 

But  this  is  a  more  terrifying  strife ; 
They'll  stand  a  shot,  who'll  tremble  at  a  wife. 


Beat  then  your  drums,  and  your  shrill  trum 
pets  sound, 

Let  all  your  visits  of  your  feats  resound, 
And  deeds  of  war  in  cups  of  tea  go  round. 
The  stars  are  with  you — fate  is  in  your  hand, 
In  twelve  months  time  you've  vanquish'd  half 

the  land: 

Be  wise,  and  keep  them  under  good   com 
mand. 

This  year  will  to  your  glory  long  be  known, 
And  deathless  ballads  hand  your   triumphs 

down  ; 

Your  late  achievements  ever  will  remain. 
For  though  you  cannot  boast  of  many  slain, 
Your  prisoners  show  you've  made  a  brave  cam 
paign. 
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PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GENTLEMAN. 

PROLOGUES,  like  cards  of  compliment,  we  find 
Most  as  unmeaning  as  politely  kind ; 
To  beg  a  favour,  or  to  plead  excuse, 
Of  both  appears  to  be  the  general  use. 

Shall  my  words,  tipt  with  flattery,  prepare 
A  kind  exertion  of  your  tenderest  care  ? 
Shall  I  present  our  Author  to  your  sight, 
All  pale  and  trembling  for  his  fate  this  night  ? 
Shall  I  solicit  the  most  powerful  arms 
To    aid    his  cause— the    force    of    beauty's 

charms  ? 

Or  tell  each  critic,  his  approving  taste 
Must    give   the    sterling    stamp,    wherever 

placed  ? 

This  might  be  done — but  so  to  seek  applause 
Argues  a  conscious  weakness  in  the  cause. 
No— let  the  Muse  in  simple  truth  appear, 
Reason  and  Nature  are  the  judges  here : 
If  by  their  strict  and  self-describing  laws, 
The  several  characters  to  night  she  draws  ; 
If  from  the  whole  a  pleasing  piece  is  made, 
On  the  true  principles  of  light  and  shade  ; 
Struck  with  the  harmony  of  just  design, 
Your  eyes — your  ears — your  hearts,  will  all 

combine 

To  grant  applause  : — but  if  an  erring  hand 
Gross  disproportion  marks  in  motley  band, 
If  the  group'd  figures  false  connections  show, 
And  glaring  colours  without  meaning  glow  ; 
Your  wounded  feelings,  turn'd  a  different  way, 
Will  justly  damn  th'  abortion  of  a  play. 


As  Farquhar  has  observed,  our  English  law, 
Like  a  fair  spreading  oak,  the  Muse  should 

draw, 

By  Providence  design'd  and  wisdom  made 
For  honesty  to  thrive  beneath  its  shade  ; 
Yet  from  its  boughs  some  insects  shelter  find, 
Dead  to  each  nobler  feeling  of  the  mind, 
Who  thrive,  alas  !  too  well,  and  never  cease 
To  prey  on  justice,  property,  and  peace. 

At  such  to-night,  with  other  legal  game 
Our  venturous  author  takes  satiric  aim ; 
And  brings,  he  hopes,  originals  to  view, 
Nor  pilfers  from   th'  Old  Magpie   nor   the 

New.* 

But  will  to  Candour  cheerfully  submit ; 
She  reigns  in  boxes,  galleries,  and  pit. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE     I. 

Enter  SERJEANT  CIRCUIT  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  his  love  to  me  is  all  a 
pretence  :  it  is  amazing  that  you,  who  are  so 
acute,  so  quick  in  discerning  on  other  occa 
sions,  should  be  so  blind  upon  this. 

Ser.  But  where  are  your  proofs,  Charlotte? 
What  signifies  your  opening  matters  which 
your  evidence  cannot  support  ? 

1  Alluding  to  Mr.  Garrick's  Prologue  to  the  Jubilee. 
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Char.  Surely,  Sir,  strong  circumstances  in 
every  court  should  have  weight. 

Ser.  So  they  have,  collaterally,  child,  that 
is,  by  way,  as  it  were,  of  corroboration,  or 
where  matters  are  doubtful ;  then,  indeed,  as 
Plowden  wisely  observes,  "  Les  circonstances 
ajout  beaucoup  depoids  aux  faits."— -You  under 
stand  me  ? 

Char.  Not  perfectly  well. 

Ser.  Then  to  explain  by  case  in  point ;  A, 
we  will  suppose,  my  dear,  robs  B  of  a  watch 
upon  Hounslow  Heath — d'ye  mind,  child  ? 

Char.   I  do,  Sir. 

Ser.  A  is  taken  up  and  is  indicted  ;  B  swears 
positively  to  the  identity  of  A— d'ye  observe? 

Char.  Attentively. 

Ser.  Then  what  does  me  A,  but  sets  up  the 
alibi  C  to  defeat  the  affidavit  of  B.— You  take 
me? 

Char.  Clearly. 

Ser.  So  far  you  see,  then,  the  balance  is 
even. 

Char.  True. 

Ser.  But  then  to  turn  the  scale,  child,  against 
A  in  favour  of  B,  they  produce  the  circum 
stance  D,  viz.  B's  watch  found  in  the  pocket 
of  A  ;  upon  which  the  testimony  of  C  being 
contradicted  by  B, — no,  by  D, — why,  then  A, 
that  is  to  say,  C, — no,  D, — joining  B,  they  ccu- 
vict  C, — no,  no,  A, — against  the  affidavit  of  C. 
So  this  being  pretty  clear,  child,  1  leave  the 
application  to  you . 

Char.  Very  obliging,  Sir.  But  suppose, 
now.  Sir,  it  should  appear  that  the  attention  of 
Sir  Luke  Limp  is  directed  to  some  other  ob 
ject,  would  not  that  induce  you  to— — 

Ser.  Other  object!    Where? 

Char.  In  this  very  house. 

Ser.  Here!  why  the  girl  is  non  compos; 
there's  nobody  here,  child,  but  a  parcel  of  Abi 
gails. 

Char.  No,  Sir  ? 

Ser.  No. 

Char.  Yes,  Sir,  one  person  else. 

Ser.  Who  is  that  ? 

Char.  But  remember,  Sir,  my  accusation  is 
confined  to  Sir  Luke. 

Ser.  Well,  well. 

Char.  Suppose,  then,  Sir,  those  powerful 
charms  which  made  a  conquest  of  you,  may 
have  extended  their  empire  over  the  heart  of 
Sir  Luke. 

Ser.  Why,  hussy,  you  don't  hint  at  your  mo 
ther  in  law  ? 

Char.  Indeed,  Sir,  but  I  dp. 

Ser.  Ay ;  why  this  is  point  blank  treason 
against  my  sovereign  authority  ;  but  can  you, 
Charlotte,  bring  proof  of  any  overt  acts? 

Char.  Overt  acts  ! 

Ser.  Ay ;  that  is,  any  declaration  by  writ 
ing,  or  even  word  of  mouth,  is  sufficient ;  then 
let  'em  demur  if  they  dare. 

Char.  1  can't  say  that,  Sir ;  but  another  or 
gan  has  been  pretty  explicit. 

Ser.  Which  ? 

CAar.  In  those  cases  a  very  infallible  one-- 
the  eye. 

Ser.  Pshaw  !  nonsense  and  stuff.— The 
eye  ! — The  eye  has  no  authority  in  a  court  of 
law. 

Char.  Perhaps  not.  Sir ;  but  it  is  a  decisive 
evidence  in  a  court  of  love. 

(Ser.  Hark  you,  hussy,  why,  you  would  not 
Gle  an  information  against  the  virtue  of  Madam 
your  mother  ;  you  would  not  insinuate  that  she 
has  been  guilty  of  crim.  con. 


Char.  Sir,  you  mistake  me ;   it  is  not  th 
lady,  but  the  gentleman,  1  ani  about  to  im 
peach. 

Ser.  Have  a  care,  Charlotte  !  I  see  on  what 
ground  your  action  is  founded — jealousy. 

CAar.  You  were  never  more  deceived  in 
your  life;  for  it  is  impossible,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  jealousy  can  subsist  without  love. 

Ser.  Well. 

Char.  And  from  that  passion  (thank  Heaven) 
I  am  pretty  free  at  present. 

Ser.  Indeed! 

Char.  A  sweet  object  to  excite  tender  de 
sires  !  • 

Ser.  And  why  not,  hussy  ? 

Char.  First,  as  to  his  years. 

Ser.  What  then? 

Char.  I  own,  Sir,  age  procures  honour,  but 
I  believe  it  is  very  rarely  productive  of  love. 

Ser.  Mighty  well. 

Char.  And  though  the  loss  of  a  leg  can't  be 
imputed  to  Sir  Luke  Limp  as  a  fault — 

Ser.  How ! 

Char.  1  hope,  Sir,  at  least  you  will  allow  it 
a  misfortune. 

Ser.  Indeed ! 

Char.  A  pretty  thing  truly,  for  a  girl  at  my 
time  of  life  to  be  tied  to  a  man  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave. 

Ser.  One  foot  in  the  grave!  the  rest  of  his  body 
is  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that. — There  has 
been  only  an  execution  issued  against  part  of 
his  personals,  his  real  estate  is  unencumbered 

and  free besides,  you  see  he  does  not  mind 

it  a  whit,  but  is  as  alert,  and  as  merry  as  a  de 
fendant,  after  non-suiting  a  plaintiff'  for  omit 
ting  an  S. 

Char.  O,  Sir  !  I  know  how  proud  Sir  Luke 
is  of  his  leg,  and  have  often  heard  him  declare 
that  he  would  not  change  his  bit  of  timber  for 
the  best  flesh  and  bone  in  the  kingdom. 

Ser.  There's  a  hero  for  you  ? 

Char.  To  be  sure,  sustaining  unavoidable 
evils  with  constancy  is  a  certain  sign  of  great 
ness  of  mind. 

Ser.  Doubtless. 

Char.  But  then  to  derive  a  vanity  from  a  mis- 
fortvine,  will  not  I'm  afraid  be  admitted  as  a 
vast  instance  of  wisdom,  and  indeed  looks  as  if 
the  man  had  nothing  better  to  distinguish  him 
self  by. 

Ser.  How  does  that  follow  ? 

Char.  By  inuendo. 

Ser.  Negatur. 

Char.  Besides,  Sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of 
your  hero's  vanity,  not  inferior  to  that  1  have 
mentioned. 

Ser.  Cite  them. 

Char.  The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  fol 
lowing  titles. 

Ser.  Titles  !  I  don't  understand  you. 

Char.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  'fastening  in 
public  upon  men  of  distinction,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  of  their  rank  ;  adhering  to 
Sir  John  till  the  baronet  is  superseded  by  my 
lord :  quitting  the  puny  peer  for  an  earl  ,• 
and  sacrificing  all  three  to  a  duke. 

Ser.  Keeping  good  company  !  a  laudable  am 
bition. 

Char.  True,  Sir,  if  the  virtues  that  procured 
the  father  a  peerage  could  with  that  be  entail 
ed  on  the  son. 

Ser.  Have  a  care,  hussy— there  are  severe 
laws  against  speaking  evil  of  digniiies — 

C7ictr.  Sir ! 

Ser.  Scandalum  magnutum  is  a  statute  must 
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not  he  trifled  with ;  why,  you  are  not  one  of 
those  vulgar  sluts  that  think  a  man  the  worse 
for  being  a  lord  ? 

Char.  No,  Sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only 
not  thinking  him  the  better. 

Ser.  For  all  this,  I  believe,  hussy,  a  right 
honourable  proposal  would  soon  make  you 
alter  your  mind. 

Char.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other 
qualities  than  what  he  possesses  by  patent — 
Besides,  Sir,  you  know  Sir  Luke  is  a  devotee 
to  the  bottle. 

Ser.  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occasions  one  evil  at  least;  that 
when  under  its  influence,  he  generally  reveals 
all,  sometimes  more  than  he  knows. 

Ser.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage  : 
but,  come,  come,  all  these  are  but  trifling  ob 
jections. 

Char,  You  mean,  Sir,  they  prove  .the  object 
a  trifle. 

Ser.  Why,  you  pert  jade,  do  you  play  on  my 
words  ?  I  say  Sir  Luke  is — 

Char.  Nobody. 

1  Ser.  Nobody  !  how  the  deuce  do  you  make 
that  out?  He  is  neither  person  attainted  or 
outlawed  ;  may,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts, 
sue  or  be  sued,  appear  by  attorney,  or  in  pro- 
pria  persona  ;  can  acquire,  buy,  procure,  pur 
chase,  possess,  and  inherit,  not  only  persona 
lities,  such  as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even 
realities,  as  all  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi 
taments,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 

Char.  But,  Sir 

Ser.  Nay,  further,  child, he  may  sell,  give, 
bestow,  bequeath,  devise,  demise,  lease,  or  to 
farm,  lett,  ditto  lands,  to  any  person,  whomso 
ever,  and 

Char.  Without  doubt,  Sir  ;  but  there  are, 
notwithstanding,  in  this  town,  a  great  number 
of  nobodies,  not  described  by  Lord  Coke. 

Ser.  Hey! 

Char.  There  is  your  next  door  neighbour,  Sir 
Harry  Hen,  an  absolute  blank. 

Ser.  How  so,  Mrs.  Pert? 

Char.  What,  Sir  !  a  man  who  is  not  suffered 
to  hear,  see,  smell,  or,  in  short,  to  enjoy  the 
free  use  of  any  one  of  his  senses  ;  who,  in 
stead  of  having  a  positive  will  of  his  own,  is 
denied  even  a  paltry  negative  :  who  can  nei 
ther  resolve  or  reply,  consent  or  deny,  with 
out  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  his  lady  :  an  ab 
solute  monarch  to  sink  into  the  sneaking  state 
of  being  a  slave  to  one  of.  his  subjects— Oh, 
fy ! 

Ser.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Sir  Harry  Hen,  is,  as 
I  may  say 

Char.  Nobody,  Sir,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word — Then  your  client,  Lord  Solo. 
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Ser.  Heyday! — Why,  you  would  notannihi- 
peer  of  the  realm,  with   a  prodigious 


estate,  and  an  allowed  judge  too  of  tue  elegant 
arts  ? 

Char.  O  yes,  Sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to  that 
nobleman's  attributes  :  but  then,  Sir,  please  to 
consider,  his  power  as  a  peer  he  gives  up  to  a 
proxy ;  the  direction  of  his  estate  to  a  rapa 
cious,  artful  attorney :  and  as  to  his  skill  in 
the  elegant  arts,  I  presume  you  contine  them 
to  painting  and  music.  He  is  directed  in  the 
first  by  Mynheer  Van  Eisel,  a  Dutch  dauber  ; 
and  in  the  last  is  but  the  echo  of  Signora  Flo- 
renza,  his  lordship's  mistress,  and  an  opera 
singer. 

Ser.  Mercy  upon  us  !  at  what  a  rate  the 
jade  runs ! 


Char.  In  short,  Sir,  I  define  every  individu 
al,  who,  ceasing  to  act  for  himself,  becomes 
the  tool,  the  mere  engine,  of  another  man's 
will,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  cypher, 

Ser.  At  this  rate  the  jade  will  half  unpeople 
the  world  :  but  what  is  all  this  to  Sir  Luke  ? 
to  him  not  one  of  your  cases  apply. 

Char.  Every  one— Sir  Luke  has  not  a  first 
principle  in  his  whole  composition  ;  not  only 
his  pleasures,  but  even  his  passions,  are 
prompted  by  others  ;  and  he  is  as  much  direct 
ed  to  the  objects  of  his  love  and  his  hatred,  as 
in  his  eating,  drinking,  and  dressing.  Nay, 
though  he  is  active,  and  eternally  busy,  yet 
his  own  private  affairs  are  neglected  ;  and  he 
would  not  scruple  to  break  an  appointment 
that  was  to  determine  a  considerable  part  of 
his  property,  in  order  to  exchange  a  couple  of 
hounds  for  a  lord,  or  to  buy  a  pad-nag  for  a 
lady.  In  a  word — but  he's  at  hand,  and  will 
explain  himself  best ;  I  hear  his  stump  on  the 
stairs. 

Ser.  I  hope  you  will  preserve  a  little  decency 
before  your  lover  at  least. 

Char.  Lover  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  SIR  LUKE  LIMP. 

Sir  L.  Mr.  Serjeant,  your  slave — Ah !  are 
you  there,  my  little— O  Lord !  Miss,  let  me 
tell  you  something  for  fear  of  forgetting— Do 
you  know  that  you  are  new  christened,  and 
have  had  me  for  a  gossip  ? 

Char.  Christened  !  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  L.  Then  lend  me  your  ear — Why,  last 
night,  as  Colonel  Kill'em,  Sir  William  Weezy, 
Lord  Frederick  Foretop,  and  I,  were  careless 
ly  sliding  the  Ranelagh  round,  picking  our 
teeth,  after  a  damned  muzzy  dinner  at  Boo 
dle's,  who  should  trip  by  but  an  abbess,  well 
known  about  town,  with  a  smart  little  nun  in 
her  suit.  Says  Weezy  (who,  between  our 
selves,  is  as  husky  as  hell)  Who  is  that?  odds 
flesh,  she's  a  delicate  wench  !  Zounds!  cried 
Lord  Frederick,  where  can  Weezy  have  been 
not  to  have  seen  the  Harrietta  before  ?  for  you 
must  know  Frederick  is  a  bit  of  Macaroni,  and 
adores  the  soft  Italian  termination  in  a. 

Char.  He  does  ? 

Sir  L.  Yes,  a  delitanti  all  over.— Before  ? 
replied  Weezy  ;  crush  me  if  ever  I  saw  any 
thing  half  so  handsome  before ! — No?  replied 
I  in  an  instant;  Colonel,  what  will  Weezy  say 
when  he  sees  the  Charlotta,? — Hey  !  you  lit 
tle 

Char.  Meaning  me,  I  presume. 

Sir  L.  Without  doubt ;  and  you  have  been 
toasted  by  that  name  ever  since. 

Ser.  What  a  vast  fund  of  spirits  he  has  ! 

Sir  L.  And  why  not,  my  old  splitter  of 
causes  ? 

Ser.  I  was  just  telling  Charlotte,  that  you 
was  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  the  loss. 

SirL.  The  worse  !  much  the  better,  my  dear. 
Consider,  I  can  have  neither  strain,  splint, 
spavin,  or  gout ;  have  no  fear  of  corns,  kibes, 
or  that  another  man  should  kick  my  shins,  or 
tread  on  my  toes. 

Ser.  Right. 

-SirL.  What,  d'ye  think  I  would  change 
with  Bill  Spindle  for  one  of  his  drumsticks,  or 
chop  with  Lord  Lumber  for  both  of  his  logs  ? 

Ser.  No  ! 

Sir  L.  No,  damn  it,  I  am  much  better.— 
Look  there--Ha  !— What  is  there  I  am  notable 
to  do  !  To  be  sure  I  am  a  little  awkward  at  run- 
8  B 
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ning  ;  but  then,  to  make  me  amends,  I'll  hop 
with  any  man  in  town  for  his  sum. 

Ser.  Ay,  and  I'll  go  his  halves. 

Sir  L.  Then  as  to  your  dancing,  I  am  cut 
out  at  Madam  Cornelly's,  I  grant,  because  of 
the  crowd  ;  but  as  far  as  a  private  set  of  six 
couple,  or  moving  a  chair-minuet,  match  me 
who  can. 

Cftar.  A  chair  minuet !  I  don't  understand 
you. 

Sir  L.  Why,  child,  all  grace  is  confined  to 
the  motion  of  the  head,  arms,  and  chest,  which 
may  sitting  be  as  fully  displayed  as  if  one  had 
as  many  legs  as  a  polypus — As  thus — tol  de 
rol — don't  you  see  ? 

Ser.  Very  plain. 

.Sir  L.  A  leg  !  a  redundancy !  a  mere  no 
thing  at  all.  Man  is  from  nature  an  extrava 
gant  creature.  In  my  opinion,  we  might  all 
be  full  as  well  as  we  are  with  but  half  the 
things  that  we  have. 

Char.  Ay,  Sir  Luke ;  how  do  you  prove 
that? 

Sir  L.  By  constant  experience. — You  must 
have  seen  the  man  who  makes  and  uses  pens 
without  hands. 

Ser.  I  have. 

Sir  L.  And  not  a  twelvemonth  agone,  1  lost 
my  way  in  a  fog,  at  Mile-End,  and  was  con 
ducted  to  my  house  in  May-Fair  by  a  man  as 
blind  as  a  beetle. 

Ser.  Wonderful ! 

Sir  L.  And  as  to  hearing  and  speaking, 
those  organs  are  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the 
world. 

Ser.  How  ! 

Sir  L.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  will  introduce  you 
to  a  whole  family,  dumb  as  oysters,  and  deaf 
as  the  dead,  who  chatter  from  morning  till 
night  by  only  the  help  of  their  fingers. 

•Ser.  Why,  Charlotte,  these  are  cases  in 
point. 

Sir  L.  Oh  !  clear  as  a  trout-stream  ;  and  it 
is  not  only,  my  little  Charlotte,  that  this  piece 
of  timber  answers  every  purpose,  but  it  has 
procured  me  many  a  bit  of  fun  in  my  time. 

Ser,  Ay ! 

.Sir  L.  Why,  it  was  but  last  summer  at  Tun- 
bridge,  we  were  plagued  the  whole  season 
with  a  bullet-headed  Swiss  from  the  canton 
of  Bern,  who  was  always  boasting  what,  and 
how  much  he  dared  do  ;  and  then  as  to  pain, 
no  Stoic,  not  Diogenes,  held  it  more  in  con 
tempt.  By  gods,  he  vas  no  more  minds  it  dan 
notings  at  all — So,  foregad,  I  gave  my  Ger 
man  a  challenge. 

Ser.  As  how  !— Mind,  Charlotte. 

Kir  L.  Why,  to  drive  a  torkin-pin  into  the 
calves  of  our  legs. 

Ser.  Well,  well. 

Sir  L.  Mine.  >ou  may  imagine,  was  easily 
done — but  when  it  came  to  the  Baron — 

Ser.  Ay,  ay. 

Sir  L.  Our  modern  Cato  soon  lost  his  cool 
ness  and  courage,  screwed  his  nose  up  to  his 
foretop,  rapped  out  a  dozen  oaths  in  high 
Dutch,  limped  away  to  his  lodgings,  and  was 
there  laid  up  for  a  month — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT,  and  delivers  a  card  to  SIR 
LUKE. 

Sir  L.  [Reads.]  "  Sir  Gregory  Goose  desires 
the  honour  of  Sir  Luke  Limp's  company  to  dine. 
An  answer  is  desired."  Gad  so !  a  little  unlucky; 
I  have  been  engaged  for  these  three  weeks. 


Ser.  What,  I  find  Sir  Gregory  is  returned 
for  the  corporation  of  Fleesum. 

Sir.L.  Is  he  so?  Oh  ho  !— That  alters  the 
case.—George,  give  my  compliments  to  Sir 
Gregory,  and  I'll  certainly  come  and  dine 
there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to  alderman  Inkle's 
in  Threadneedle-street ;  sorry  can't  wait  upon 
him,  but  confined  to  bed  two  days  with  new 
influenza. 

CAar.  You  make  light,  Sir  Luke,  of  these 
sort  of  engagements. 

Sir  L.  What  can  a  man  do?  These  damned 
fellows  (when  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet 
them)  take  scandalous  advantage;  teaze, 
when  will  you  do  me  the  honour,  pray,  Sir 
Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me  ?  Do 
you  name  the  day. — They  are  as  bad  as  a  beg 
gar,  who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting 
of  a  hill ;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them,  with 
out  a  penny  to  one  and  a  promise  to  t'othei. 

Ser.  True ;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — • 
three  weeks  !  1  wonder  they  expect  folks  fo 
remember.  It  is  like  a  retainer  in  Michael 
mas  term  for  the  summer  assizes. 

Sir  L.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions,  no 
man  in  England  is  more  punctual  than 

Enter  a  SERVANT,  who  gives  SIR  LUKE  a 
Letter. 

From  whom  ? 

Scrv.  Karl  of  Brentford.  The  servant  waits 
for  an  answer. 

Sir  L.  Answer  !— By  your  leav?,  Mr.  Ser 
jeant  and  Charlotte  [Reads.]  "  Taste  for  music 
— Mons.  Duport — fail— Dinner  upon  table  at 
five" — Gadso !  I  hope  Sir  Gregory's  servant 
an't  gone. 

Sen-.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  an 
swer. 

Sir  L.  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — • 
tell  him,  quite  in  despair — recollect  an  engage 
ment  that  can't  in  nature  be  missed, — and  re 
turn  in  an  instant.  [Exit  SERV. 

Char.  You  see,  Sir,  the  knight  must  give 
way  for  my  lord. 

Sir  L.  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char 
lotte  ;  you  saxv  that  it  was  quite  an  extempore 
business.— No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  ttie 
title  ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Brentford  has 
more  wit  than  any  man  i«  the  world  ;  it  is  that 
makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

Char.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives 
an  unanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  L.  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But  now 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  his  wit:  You  know 
Brentford's  finances  are  a  littie  out  of  repair, 
which  procures  him  some  visits  that  he  would 
very  gladly  excuse. 

Ser.  What  need  he  fear?  His  person  is  sa 
cred  ;  for  by  the  tenth  of  William  and 
Mary 

Sir  L.  He  knows  that  well  enough;  but  foj 
all  that 

Ser.  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house 
(which  does  them  infinite  honour)  his  goods  or 
chattels  may  be 

Sir  L.   Seized  upon    when    they    can    find 
them;  but  he  lives  in  ready-furnished   lodg-     -, 
ings,  and  hires  his  coach  by  the  month. 

Ser.  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  non  inven- 
tus. 

Sir  L.  A  pox  o'  your  law,  you  make  me  lose 
sight  of  my  story.  One  morning,  a  Welcn 
cortchmaker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord, 
whose  name  was  unluckily  Loyd.  My  lord 
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had  the  man  up.  You  are  called,  I  think, 
Mr.  Loyd  ? — At  your  Lordship's  service,  i 

Lord. What,    Loyd  with  an  L? — It    vi_ 

with  an  L  indeed,  my  lord. — Because  in  your 

Sart  of  the  world  I  have  heard  that  Loyd  and 
'loyd  were  synonymous,  the  very  same 
names. — Very  often,  indeed,  my  lord. — But 
you  always  spell  yours  with  an  L?— Always. 
— That,  Mr.  Loyd,  is  a  little  unlucky  ;  for  you 
must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alpha 
betically,  and  in  four  or  five  years  you  might 
have  come  in  with  an  F  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 

can  give  you  no  hopes  for  your  L. Ha,  ha, 

ha, ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  L.  That  is  unlucky :  Tell  my  lord  I'll 
attend  him.— I'll  call  on  Sir  Gregory  myself. 

Ser.  Why,  you  wont  leave  us,  Sir  Luke  ? 

Sir  L.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Charlotte  ; 
have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million 
of  people,  positively;  promised  to  procure  a 
husband  for  Lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a 
coach-horse  for  Brigadier  Whip;,  after  that, 
must  run  into  the  city  to  borrow  a  thousand 
for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  send  a  Che 
shire  cheese  by  the  stage  to  Sir  Timothy  Tan 
kard  in  Suffolk  ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office 
a  coat  of  arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy 
Bengal,  a  nabob  newly  arrived :  so  you  see  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

Ser.  True,  true. 

Sir  L.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  at  ten  you 
may — 

Enter  a  SERVANT  abruptly,  and  runs  against 
SIR  LUKE. 

Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  [you 
rascal ? 

Serv.  Sir,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  L.  Grace  !  Where  is  he  ?— Where— 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door. — If  you  an't 
better  engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  com 
pany  to  go  into  the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at 
Dolly's. 

Sir  L.  In  his  own  coach  did  you  say  ? 

Serv.   Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  L.  With  the  coronets — or — 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  L.  There's  no  resisting  of  that. — Bid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Sen:.  He  is  already  gone  to  Alderman 
Inkle's. 

Sir  L.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight — 
hey  !— no — you  must  go  to  my  lord's — hold, 
hold,  no — I  have  it — step  first  to  Sir  Gregory's, 
then  pop  in  at  Lord  Brentford's  just  as  the 
company  are  going  to  dinner. 

Serv.  What  shall  1  say  to  Sir  Gregory  ? 

Sir  L.  Any  thing— what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  L.  What !— Why  tell  him  that  my  uncle 
from  Epsom— no— that  wont  do,  for  he  knows 
1  don't  care  a  farthing  for  him — hey  ! — Why 
tell  him— hold  I  have  it— Tell  him,  that  as  I 
was  going  into  my  chair  to  obey  his  commands, 
I  was  arrested  by  a  couple  of  bailiffs,  forced 
into  a  hackney  coach,  and  carried  to  the 
Py'd  Bull  in  the  Borough;  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his 
Grace  knows  my  misfor [Exit. 

Char.    Well,  Sir,  what  d'ye   think   of  the 
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flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well 
established  my  case. 

Her.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points  • 
but  then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws,  they  don't 
vitiate  the  title  that  stands  uniinpeach'd  •  and 
— but,  Madam,  your  mother. 

Enter  MRS.  CIRCUIT. 

Mrs.  C.  What  have  you  done  with  the 
knight?— Why,  you  have  not  let  him  depart? 


Char.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  keep  him. 

Mrs.  C.  I  don't  wonder  at  that ;  but  what 
took  him  away  ? 

Char.  What  will  at  any  time  take  him  away 
— a  duke  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  C.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? 

Ser.  Why  truly,  chuck,  his  retreat  was 
rather  precipitate  for  a  man  that  is  just  going 
to  be  married. 

Mrs.  C.  The  prospect  of  marriage  does 
not  always  prove  the  strongest  attachment. 

Ser.  Pardon  me,  lovee  ;  the  law  allows  no 
higher  consideration  than  marriage. 

Mrs.  C.  Pshaw ! 

Ser.  Insomuch,  that  if  Duke  A  was  to  inter 
marry  with  chambermaid  B,  difference  of  con- 
dition  would  prove  no  bar  to  the  settlement. 

Mrs.  C.  Indeed! 

Ser.  Ay ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  law  by 
Chief-baron  Bind'em,  on  the  famous  case  of 
the  Marquis  of  Cully  and  Fanny  Flip-flap  the 
French  dancer. 

Mrs.  C;  The  greater  blockhead  the  bar 
on  :  but  don't  pester  me  with  your  odious  law- 
cases.  Did  not  you  tell  me  you  was  to  go  to 
Kingston  to-day  to  try  the  crown  causes  ? 

Ser.  I  was  begged  to  attend  for  fear  his 
lordship  should  not  be  able  to  sit ;  but  if  it 
proves  inconvenient  to  you — 

Mrs.  C.  To  me  !  Oh,  by  no  means  in  the 
world  ;  I  am  too  good  a  subject  to  desire  the 
least  delay  in  the  law's  execution.  And  when 
d'ye  set  out  ? 

Ser.  Between  one  and  two.  I  shall  only 
just  give  a  law  lecture  to  Jack. 

Mrs.  C.  Lord!  I  wonder  Mr.  Circuit  you 
would  breed  that  boy  up  to  the  bar. 

Ser.  Why  not,  chuck  ?  He  has  fine  steady 
parts,  and  for  his  time  moots  a  point — 

Mrs.  C.  Steady  !  stupid  you  mean :  no 
thing  sure  could  add  to  his  heaviness  but  the 
being  loaded  with  law.  Why  don't  you  put 
him  into  the  army  ? 

Ser.  Nay,  chuck,  if  you  choose  it,  I  believe 
I  have  interest  to  get  Jack  a  commission. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  Mr.  Circuit,  you  know  he 
is  no  son  of  •mine ;  perhaps  a  cockade  may 
animate  the  lad  with  some  fire. 

Ser.  True,  lovee ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  mayn't  be  amiss  to  restrain  his  fire  a 
little. 

Mrs.  C.  I  believe  there  is  very  little  dan 
ger  of  his  exceeding  that  way. 

Ser.  Charlotte,  send  hither  your  brother. 

[Exit  CHARLOTTE. 

Mrs.  C.    I'll  not  interrupt  you. 

Ser.  Far  from  it,  lovee  ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  a  witness  of  Jacky's  improvement. 

Mrs.  C.  Of  that  1  am  no  judge;  besides  I 
am  full  of  business  to-day — There  is  to  be  a 
ballot  at  one  for  the  Ladles'  Club  lately  estab 
lished,  and  Lady  Bab  Basto  has  proposed  me 

for  a  member. Pray,  my  dear,  when  will 

you  let  me  have  that  money  to  pay  my   Lord 
Loo? 
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[ACT  11. 


Ser.  The  three  hundred  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  C.  And  besides,  there  is  my  debt 
to  Kitty  Cribbidge.  I  protest  I  almost  blush 
whenever  1  meet  them. 

Ser.  Why  really,  lovee,  'tis  a  large  sum  of 
'  money. — Now,  were  I  worthy  to  throw  in  a 
little  advice,  we  might  make  a  pretty  good 
hand  of  this  business. 

Mrs.  C.  1  don't  understand  you. 

Ser.  Bring  an  action  against  them  on  the 
statute  in  the  name  of  my  clerk  ;  and  so  not 
only  rescue  the  debt  from  their  hands,  but  re 
cover  likewise  considerable  damages. 

Mrs.  C.  A  pretty  conceit,  Mr.  Serjeant!  but 
does  it  not  occur  to  your  wisdom,  that  as  I 
have  (by  the  help  of  Captain  Cog)  been  oftener 
a  winner  than  loser,  the  tables  may  be  turned 
upon  us? 

tier.  No,  no,  chuck,  that  did  not  escape  me ; 
I  have  provided  for  that — Do  you  know,  by 
the  law,  both  parties  are  equally  culpable ;  so 
that,  lovee,  we  4shall  be  able  to  fleece  your 
friends  not  only  of  what  they  have  won  of 
poor  dearee,  but  likewise  for  what  they  have 
lost. 

Mr*.  C.  Why,  what  a  paltry,  pettifogging 
puppy  art  thou  ! — And  could  you  suppose  that 
I  would  submit  to  the  scandalous  office  ? 

Ser.  Scandalous !  1  don't  understand  this 
strange  perversion  of  words.  The  scandal 
lies  in  breaking  the  laws,  not  in  bringing  the 
offenders  to  justice. 

Mrs.  C.  Mean- spirited  wretch!— What,  do 
you  suppose  that  those  laws  could  be  levelled 
against  people  of  their  high  rank  and  condi 
tion?  Can  it  bethought  that  any  set  of  men 
would  submit  to  lay  legal  restraints  on  them 
selves  ? — Absurd  and  preposterous  ! 

Ser.  Why,  by  their  public  practice,  my  love, 
one  would  suspect  that  they  thought  them 
selves  excepted  by  a  particular  clause. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  to  be  sure  ;  not  the  least  doubt 
can  be  made. 

Ser.  True,  chuck — But  then  your  great 
friends  should  never  complain  of  highwaymen 
stopping  their  coaches,  or  thieves  breaking 
into  their  houses. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
business? 

Ser.  Oh  !  the  natural  consequence,  lovee ; 
for  whilst  the  superiors  are  throwing  away 
their  fortunes,  and  consequently  their  inde 
pendence  above— you  can't  think  but  their  do 
mestics  are.  following  their  examples  below. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Ser.  Then  !  the  same  distress  that  throws 
the  master  and  mistress  into  the  power  of  any 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  them,  by  a  regular 
gradation,  seduces  the  servants  to  actions, 
though  more  criminal,  perhaps  not  more  atro 
cious. 

Mrs.  C.  Pshaw!  stuff!— I  have  no  head  to 
examine  your  dirty  distinctions — Don't  teaze 
me  with  your  jargon— I  have  told  you  the 
sums  I  shall  want,  so  take  care  they  are  ready 
at  your  returning  from  Kingston.— Nay,  don't 
hesitate  ;  recollect  your  own  state  of  the  case, 
and  remember  my  honour  is  in  pawn,  and 
must  some  way  or  other  "be  redeemed  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  [Exit. 

Ser.  My  honour  is  in  pawn  ! Good  Lord  ! 

how  a  century  will  alter  the  meaning  of 
words  '.—Formerly,  chastity  was  the  honour 
of  women,  and  good  faith  and  integrity  the 
honour  of  men  :  but  now,  a  lady  who  ruins 
Jaw  family  by  punctually  paying  her  losses  at 


play,  and  a  gentleman  who  kills  his  best  friend 
in  some  trifling  frivolous  quarrel,  are  your  only 
tip-toe  people  of  honour.  Well,  let  them  go 
on,  it  brings  grist  to  our  mill ;  for  whilst  both 
the  sexes  stick  firm  to  their  honour,  we  shall 
never  want  business  either  at  Doctor's  Com 
mons  or  the  Old  Bailey.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  SERJEANT  CIRCUIT  and  JACK. 

Ser.  Jack,  let  Will  bring  the  chaise  to  the 
door. 

Jack.  Mr.  Fairplay,  Sir,  the  attorney,  begs 
to  speak  a  few  words. 

Ser.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  that  I  will 
see  none  of  these  sort  of  folks  but  at  cham 
bers  ;  you  know  how  angry  your  mother  is  at 
their  rapping,  and  littering  the  house. 

Jack.  He  says,  Sir,  he  will  not  detain  you 
five  minutes. 

Ser.  Well,  bid  him  walk  in. 

Enter  FAIRPLAY. 

Well,  Mr.  Fairplay,  what's  your  will  ? 

Fair.  I  just  called,  Mr.  Serjeant,  to  know 
your  opinion  upon  the  case  of  young  Wood- 
ford,  and  if  you  like  the  proposal  of  being 
concerned. 

Ser.  If  it  turns  out  as  you  state  it,  and  that 
the  father  of  the  lad  was  really  a  minor,  the 
Essex  estate  may  without  doubt  be  recovered  ; 
and  so  may  the  lands  in  the  North. 

Fair.  We  have  full  proofs  to  that  fact. 

Ser.  May  be  so ;  but  really,  Mr.  Fairplay, 
you  know  the  length  of  time  that  these  kind  of 
suits 

Fair.  True,  Sir,  but  then  your  experience 
will  shorten,  I  appreh 

Ser.  That's  more  than  I  know  :  and  then  not 
only  my  fees  lying  dormant,  but  perhaps  an 
expectation  of  money  advanced. 

Fair.  The  property,  Sir,  is  of  very  great 
value,  and  upon  the  recovery,  any  acknow 
ledgment  shall  be  readily  mad'e. 

Ser.  There  again,  any  !  do  you  know  that  in 
law,  that  word  any  has  no  meaning  at  all  ? 
besides,  when  people  are  in  distress,  they  are 
lavish  enough  of  their  offers ;  but  when  their 
business  is  done,  then  we  have  nothing  but 
grumbling  and  grudging. 

Fair.  You  have  only  to  dictate  your  terms. 

Ser.  Does  the  lad  live  in  town  ? 

Fair.  He  has  been  under  my  care  since  the 
death  of  his  father.  1  have  given  him  as  good 
an  education  as  my  narrow  fortune  would  let 
me.  He  is  now  studying  the  law  in  the  Tem 
ple,  in  hopes,  that  should  he  fail  of  other 
assistance,  he  may  be  able  one  day  to  do  him 
self  justice. 

Ser.  In  the  Temple  ? 

Pair.  Yes,  Sir,  in  those  little  chambers  just 
over  your  head— I  fancy  the  young  gentleman 
knows  him. 

Jack.  Who?  Mr.  Woodford !  Lord  as  well 
as  myself.  He  is  a  sweet  sober  youth,  and 
will  one  day  make  a  vast  figure,  I  am  sure. 

Ser.  Indeed ! 

Jack.  I  am  positive,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  hear 
him  speak  at  the  Robinhood  in  the  Butcher- 
row,  you  would  say  so  yourself.  Why,  he  is 
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now  reckoned  the  third.  Except  the  breeches-    child,   not  to  lose    time,  have  you  carefully 
maker  from  Harbican,  and  Sawny  Sinclair  the  \  conned  those  instructions  I  gave  you  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ser.  Well,  that  we  shall  see.     How  many 


snuffman,  there  is  not  a  mortal  can  touch  him. 
Ser.   Peace,  puppy.     Well,    Mr.   Fairplay, 


leave  the  papers  a  little  longer  with  me,  and 
— pray  who  is  employed  against  you  ? 

l'\tir.  A  city-attorney,  one  Sheepskin. 

Ser.  A  cunning  fellow  ;  I  know  him.  Well, 
Sir,  if  you  will  call  at  pump-court  in  a  week. 

Fair.  I  shall  attend  you. 

Ser.  Jack,  open  the  door  for  Mr.— [Exeunt 
FAIRPLAY  and  JACK.]  Something  may  oe  made 
of  this  matter.  I'll  see  this  Sheepskin  my 
self.  So  much  in  future  for  carrying  on  the 
suit,  or  so  much  in  hand  to  make  it  miscarry. 
A  wise  n:an  should  well  weigh  which  party  to 
take  for. 

Enter  JACK. 


So,  Jack,  any  body  at  chambers  to-day  ? 

Jack.  Fieri  Facias  from  Fetter-lane,  about 
the  bill  to  be  filed  by  Kit  Crape  against  Will 
Vizard  this  term. 

Ser.  Praying  for  an  equal  partition,  of  plun 
der. 

Jack.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ser.  Strange  world  we  live  in,  that  even 
highwaymen  can't  be  true  to  each  other!  [hialf 
aside  to  himself.]  But  we  shall  make  master 
Vizard  refund ;  we'll  show  him  what  long 
hands  the  law  has. 

Jack.  Facias  says,  that  in  all  the  books  he 
can't  hit  on  a  precedent. 

Ser.  Then  I'll  make  one  myself;  out  in- 
veniam,  aut  faciam,  has  been  always  my  motto. 
The  charge  must  be  made  for  partnership- 
profit,  by  bartering  lead  and  gunpowder, 
against  money,  watches,  and  rings,  ou  Epping- 
forest,  Hounslow-heath,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Jack.  He  says,  if  ihe  court  should  get  scent 
of  the  scheme,  the  parties  would  all  stand 
committed. 

Ser.  Cowardly  rascal !  but,  however,  the 
caution  mayn't  prove  amiss.  [Asuje.]  I'll  not 
put  my  own  name  to  the  bill.  f 

Jack.  The  declaration  to.o  is  delivered  in  the 
cause  of  Roger  Rapp'ein  against  Sir  Solomon 
Simple. 

Ser.  What,  the  affair  of  the  note  ? 

Jack.  Yes. 

Ser.  Why,  he  is  clear  that  his  client  never 
gave  such  a  note. 

Jack.  Defendent  never  saw  plaintiff  since 
the  hour  he  was  born ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
they  have  three  witnesses  to  prove  a  consider 
ation  and  signing  the  note. 

Ser.  They  have  ? 

Jack.  He  is  puzzled  what  plea  to  put  in. 

Ser.  Three  witnesses  ready,  you  say  ? 

Jack.  Yes. 

Ser.  Tell  him  Simple  must  acknowledge  the 
note,  [JACK  starts.']  and  bid  him,  against  the 
trial  comes  on,  to  procure  four  persons  at  least 
to  prove  the  payment  at  the  Crown  and  An 
chor,  the  10th  of  December. 

Jack.  But  then  how  comes  the  note  to  re 
main  in  plaintiff's  possession? 

Ser.  Well  put,  Jack  ;  but  we  have  a  salvo 
for  that;  plaintiff  happened  not  to  have  the 
note  in  his  pocket,  but  promised  to  deliver  it 
up  when  called  thereunto  by  defendant. 

Jack.  That  will  do  rarely. 

Ser.  Let  the  defence  be  a  secret;  for  1  see 
we  have  able  people  to  deal  with.  But  come, 


points  are  the  great  object  of  practice? 
Jack.  Two. 
Ser.  Which  are  they? 

Jaik.  The  first  is  to  put  a  man  into  posses 
sion  of  what  is  his  right. 
Ser.  The  second  ? 

Jack.  Either  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  is 
really  his  right,  or  to  keep  him  as  long  as  pos 
sible  out  of  possession. 

Ser.  Good  boy !  To  gain  the  last  end,  what 
are  the  best  means  to  be  used  ? 

Jack.  Various  and  many  are  the  legal  modes 
of  delay. 
tier.  Name  them. 

Jack.  Injunctions,  demurrers,  sham-pleas, 
writs  of  error,  rejoinders,  Bar-rejoinders,  rebut 
ters,  sur-rebutters,  replications,  exceptions, 
essoigns,  and  imparlance. 

Ser.  (To  himself.)  Fine  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  them. 
— But  now,  Jack,  we  come  to  the  point :  If  an 
able  advocate  has  his  choice  in  a  cause  (which 
if  he  is  in  reputation  he  may  readily  have,) 
which  side  should  he  choose,  the  right  or  the 
wrong  ? 

Jack.  A  great  lawyer's  business  is  always  to 
make  choice  of  the  wrong. 
Ser.  And  prithee,  why  so? 
Jack.  Because  a  good  cause  can  speak  for 
itself,  whilst  a  bad  one  demands  an  able  coun 
sellor  to  give  it  a  colour. 

Ser.  Very  well.  But  in  what  respects  will 
this  answer  to  the  lawyer  himself? 

Jack.  In  a  twofold  way.     Firstly,  his  fees 
will  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  dirty  work 
he  is  to  do. 
Ser.  Secondly  ?— 

Jack.  His  reputation  will  rise,  by  obtaining 
the  victory  in  a  desperate  cause. 

Ser.  Right,  boy. — Are  you  ready  in  the 
case  of  the  cow  ? 

Jack.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 
ili'Ser,  Give  it  then. 

Jack.  First  of  April,  anno  seventeen  hun 
dred  and  blank,  John  a  Nokes  was  indicted  by 
blank,  before  blank,  in  the  county  of  blank,  for 
stealing  a  cow,  contra  pacem,  etcct. — And 
against  the  statute  in  that  case  provided  and 
made,  to  prevent  stealing  of  cattle. 
Ser.  Go  on. 

Jack.  Said  Nokes  was  convicted  upon  the 
said  statute. 

Ser.  What  followed  upon? 

Jack.  Motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  made 
by  counsellor  Puzzle.     First,  because  thefield 
from  whence  the  cow  was  conveyed  is  laid  in 
the  indictment  as  round,  but  turned  out  upon 
proof  to  be  square. 
Ser.  That's  well  :  a  valid  objection. 
Jack.  Secondly,  Because  in  said  indictment 
the  colour  of  the  cow  is  called  red,  there  being 
no  such  things  in  rerum  natura  as  red  cows, 
no  more  than  black  lions,  spread  eagles,  flying 
griffins,  or  blue  boars. 
Ser.  Well  put. 

Jack.  Thirdly,  Said  Nokes  has  not  offended 
against  form  of  the  statute  ;  because  stealing 
of  cattle  is  there  provided  against :  whereas 
we  are  only  convicted  of  stealing  a  cow.  Now, 
though  cattle  may  be  cows,  yet  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  cows  must  be  cattle. 

Ser.  Bravo,  bravo !  buss  me,  you  rogue  ; 
you  are  your  father's  own  son!  go  on  and 
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prosper. — I  am  sorry,  dear  Jack,  1  must  leave 
thee.  If  providence  but  sends  tliee  life  and 
health,  I  prophesy  thou  wilt  wrest  as  much 
land  from  the  owners,  and  save  as  many 
thieves  from  the  gallows,  as  any  practitioner 
since  the  days  of  king  Alfred. 

Jack.  I'll  do  my  endeavour.  [Exit  SERJEANT.] 
So  !— father  is  set  off.  Now  if  I  can  but  lay 
eyes  on  our  Charlotte  just  to  deliver  this  let 
ter,  before  Madam  comes  home.  There  she  is. 
— Hist,  sister  Charlotte  ! 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  What  have  you  got  there,  Jack ! 

J uclt.  Something  for  you,  sister. 

Char.  For  me  !  Prithee  what  is  it  ? 

Jack.  A  thing. 

Char.  What  thing  ? 

Jack.  A  thing  that  will  please  you  I'm  sure. 

Char.  Come,  don't  be  a  boy,  let  me  have  it. 
fjACKg-ites  the  letter.]  How's  this!  a  letter! 
from  whom  ? 

Jack.  Can't  you  guess  ? 

Char.  Not  I  ?  I  don't  know  the  hand. 

Jack.  May  be  not ;  but  you  know  the  in- 
diter. 

Char.  Then  tell  me  his  name. 

Jack.  Break  open  the  seal  and  you'll  find 
it. 

Char.  [Opening  the  letter,']  "  Charles 
Woodford!" — I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  of 
him. 

Jack.  Ay,  but  sister  you  do. 

CAar.  How  !  when,  and  where  ? 

Jack.  Don't  you  remember  about  three  weeks 
ago,  when  you  drank  tea  at  our  chambers, 
there  was  a  young  gentleman  in  a  blue  satin 
waistcoat,  who  wore  his  own  head  of  hair  ? 

Char.  Well? 

Jack.  That  letter's  from  he. 

Char.  What  can  be  his  business  with  me  ? 

Jack.  Read  that,  and  you'll  know. 

Char.  [Reads.]  "  Want  words  to  apo 
logize—hum,  hum — very  first  moment  I  saw 
you — hum,  hum — smothered  long  in  my  breast 
— hum,  hum — happiest,  or  else  the  most 
wretched  of  men." — So,  Sir,  you  have  under 
taken  a  pretty  commission  !  and  what  do  you 
think  my  father  will 

Jack.  Why,  I  hope  you  wont  go  for  to  tell 
him. 
Char.  Indeed,  Sir,  but  I  shall. 

Jack.  No,  sister,  I'm  sure  you  wont  be  so 
cross.  Besides,  what  could  I  do  ?  The  poor 
young  lad  begged  so  hard;  and  there  for  this 
fortnight  he  has  gone  about  sighing,  and  mus 
ing,  and  moping  :  I  am  satisfied  it  would  melt 
you  to  see  him.  Do,  sister,  let  me  bring  him 
this  evening,  now  father  is  out. 

Char.  Upon  my  word  !— The  young  man  has 
made  no  bad  choice  of  an  agent ;  you  are  for 
pushing  matters  at  once.— But,  harkee,  Sir, 
who  is  this  spark  you  are  so  anxious  about  ? 
and  how  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Jack.  Oh!  a  prodigious  long  while  :  above 
a  month  I  am  certain.     Don't  you  think  him 
mighty   genteel  ?    I  assure  you  he  is  vastly 
liked  by  the  ladies. 
Char.  He  is! 
Jack.  Yes,  indeed.  Mrs.  Congo,  at  the  Gre 
cian  coffeehouse,  says  he's  the  soberest  youth 
that  comes  to  the  house  ;  and  all  Mrs.  Mitten's 
'prentices  throw  down  their  work,  and  run  to 
the  window  every  time  he  goes  by. 
Char.  Upon  my  word  ! 
Jack.  And  moreover,  besides  that,   he  has 


several  great  estates  in  the  country ;  but  only, 
or  the  present,  he  is  kept  out  of  'em  all  by 
he  owners. 

Char.  Ah,  Jack  !  that's  the  worst  part  of  the 
story. 

Jack.  Pshaw  !  that's  nothing  at  all.  His 
guardian,  Mr.  Fairplay,  has  been  with  fathei 
o-day,  and  says  he  is  certain  that  he  can  set 
all  to  rights  in  a  trice. 

Char.  Well,  Jack,  when  that  point  is  deter 
mined,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 

Jack.  Then,  Lord  of  mercy  !  why,  sister 
Charlotte  it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  if  you 
don't  give  him.  some  crumbs  of  comfort,  ho 
wont  live  till  midsummer  term. 

Char.  1  warrant  you.  Either  Cupid's  darts 
were  always  but  poetical  engines,  or  they  have 
been  lately  deprived  of  their  points.  Love 
holds  no  place  in  the  modern  bills  of  mortali 
ty.  Hov\ever,  Jack,  you  may  tell  your  friend 
that  I  have  observed  his  frequent  walks  in  our 
street. 

Jack.  Walks  !  Why,  one  would  think  he 
was  appointed  to  relieve  the  old  watchman  : 
for  no  sooner  one  is  off  but  the  oiher  comes 
on. 

Char.  And  that  from  his  eyes  being  con 
stantly  fixed  on  my  window  (for  the  informa 
tion  of  which,  I  presume,  he  is  indebted  to 
you) 

Jack.  He,  he,  he  ! 
har.  I  had   a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  his 

business  ;  but  tell  him,  that  unless  my  fa 

Hush  !  our  tyrant  is  returned.  Don't  leave 
the  house  till  1  see  you. 

Enter  MRS.  CIRCUIT  and  BETTY. 

Mrs.  C.  So,  Sir,  what  makes  you  loitering 
from  chambers  ?  1  thought  I  told  you,  you 
should  never  be  here  but  at  meals  ?  [Exit 
JACK.]  One  spy  is  enough  in  a  family.— Miss, 
you  may  go  to  your  room ;  and,  d'ye  hear — I 
shall  have  company,  so  you  need  not  come 
down.  [Exit  CHARLOTTE.] — Betty,  no  message 
or  letter  ? 

Betty.  None,  Madam. 

Mrs.  C.  That  is  amazing ! — You  know,  1 
expect  Colonel  Secret  and  Mrs.  Simper  every 
instant. 

Betty.  Yes,  Madam. 

Mrs.   C.    Put  the  fruit  and  the  wine  on  the 
table  in  the  next  room. 
Betty.  Very  well,  Madam. 
Mrs.  C.  And,   Betty,  order  the  fellow  to  let 
nobody  in  but  Sir  Luke. 

Betty.  Madam,  I  shall  take  care.  [Exit. 
'  Mrs.  C.  [Sits  down.]  The  ballot  must  be 
over  by  this  time.  Sure  there  is  nothing  so 
dreadful  as  a  state  of  suspense  :  but  should 
they  black-ball  me  ! — No,  there's  no  danger  of 
that ;  Miss  Mattadore  has  insured  me  success. 
Well,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful 
institutions  ;  it  positively  supplies  the  only 
point  of  time  one  does  not  know  how  to  em 
ploy.  From  twelve,  the  hour  of  one's  rising, 
to  dinner,  is  a  most  horrible  chasm  ;  for  though 
teasing  the  mercers  and  milliners,  by  tumbling 
their  wares,  is  now  and  then  an  entertaining 
amusement,  yet,  upon  repetition,  it  palls.  Bu 
every  morning  to  be  sure  of  a  party,  and  then 
again  at  night,  after  a  rout,  to  have  a  place  to 
retire  to;  to  be  quite  freed  from  all  pain  ot 
providing  ;  not  to  be  pestered  at  table  with  the 
odious  company  of  clients  and  country  cousins ; 
for  I  am  determined  to  dine  and  sup  at  the 
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club  every  day.    I  can  tell 
very  tew  forfeits  from  me. 
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they'll  have  but 


Enter  BETTY,  in  haste,  with  a  letter, 

Betty.  By  a  chairman,  Madam,  from  the 
Thatched  House. 

Mrs.  C.  Give  it  me,  Betty,  this  instant. — 
Ay — this  is  Mattadore's  hand.  [Opens  and 
reads  the  letter.]  "  My  dear  Circuit— it  is  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  confusion  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  acquaint  you,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  the  club  have 
thought  tit  to  reject"— Oh  !  [She  faints. 

Hetty.  Bless  my  soul  !  my  lady  is  gone  !— 
John  !  Will !  Kitty  !  run  hither  this  instant. 

Enter  two  MAIDS  and  a  MAN  SERVANT. 

All.  What,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Betty.  Quick  !  quick  !  some  hartshorn  and 
water.  [Pats  her  hnnd.~\  Madam,  Madam — 

Serv.  Here,  here,  here  !        [Bringing  water. 

Hetty.  John,  go  for  the  potter-carrier  this  in 
stant — 1  believes  to  my  soul  she's  dead — Kit 
ty,  fetch  some  feathers  to  burn  under  her  nose. 
There,  stand  further  off,  and  give  her  some 

Enter  SIR  Li'KE. 

Sir  L.  Hey-day  !  what  the  deuce  is  the  mat 
ter?  What  s  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs. 
Betty  ? 

Betty.  Oh,  Sir !  is  it  you— my  poor  lady  ! — 
[Cries.]  Clap  the  bottle  hard  to  her  nose. 

iSir  L.  But  how  came  it  about? 

Betty.  Some  of  the  continents  of  that  cursed 
letter  she  has  there  in  her  hand. 

Sir  L.  Here,  here,  take  some  of  my  eau  de 
luce .  {Offering  a  bottle. 

Betty.  There  !  she  recovers  a  little — some 
water — I  believe  it  is  nothing  but  a  satirical 
fit ;  1  have  had  them  myself— now  she  opens 
her  eyes — so,  so— bend  her  forward  a  little. 

•Sir  L.  My  sweet  Mrs.  Circuit ! 

Mrs.  C.  Who  is  that  ? 

Betty.  Nobody  at  all,  Madam,  but  only  Sir 
Luke. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  Sir  Luke,  such  a  stroke,  so 
fatal,  so  sudden  !  it  is  not  in  nature  I  should 
ever  survive  it. 

Sir  L.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid !  But  what 
cause — what  could — 

Mrs.  C.  Leave  the  room.  [To  the  Servants, 
who  go  out.']  Only  look  over  that  letter. 

Sir  L.  Hum,  hum,— [Reads.]  "  Fit  to  reject 
you— this — 

Mrs.  C.  There  !  there  !  there  ! 

Sir  L.  I  own  this  is  the  utmost  malice  of  for 
tune—  but  let  me  finish  the  letter — "This  calam 
ity,  dear  Circuit,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  baffles 
all  advice  or  interposition  of  friends:  1  shall 
therefore  leave  you  to  time  and  your  own 
good  understanding."  [Pretty  and  sensible.] — 
*'  Yours,"  &c. — But  let  us  see,  what  says  the 
postscript?  [Reads.]  "  Perhaps  it  may  give  you 
some  comfort  to  know  that  you  had  sixteen 
almonds,  and  but  two  raisins  against  you." 

Mrs.  C.  But  two  ! 
Sir  L.  No  more. 

Mrs.  C.  This  must  be  Kitty  Cribhage's 
doing ;  she  has  been  tattling  about  the  paltry 
trifle  I  owe  her. 


Sir  L.  Not  unlikely  .  but  come,  hear  up.  my 
dear  Madam,  and  consider  that  two 

Mrs.  C .  Is  as  bad  as  two  thousand. 

Sir  L.  Granted;  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
too  late  to  repair.— Gadso  !  I  have  thought  of 
a  scheme — I'll  be  elected  myself,  and  then  I 
warrant  we  manage — 

Mrs.  C.  You,  Sir  Luke?  that  never  can 
be. 

Sir  L.  No,  Madam  ;  and  why  not?— Why 
you  don't  suppose  that  they  would  venture 

Mrs.  C.  It  would  not  only  be  against  the 
spirit,  but  the  very  letter  of  their  constitution, 
to  choose  you  a  member. 

Sir  L.  Ay,  Madam,  how  so  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Their  statutes  are  selected  from 
all  the  codes  that  ever  existed  from  the  dajs 
of  Lycurgus  to  the  present  Czarina. 

Sir  L.  Well. 

Mrs.  C.  The  law  that  relates  to  your  case 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Roman  religion. 

Sir  L.  As  How  ? 

Mrs.  C.  As  no  man  can  be  admitted  a  monk 
who  has  the  least  corporeal  spot  or  defect ;  so 
no  candidate  can  be  received  as  a  member  who 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  any  one  of  his  limbs. 

Sir  L.  Nay,  then  indeed  I  am  clearly  cut 
out ;  that  incapacity  can  never  be  got  over. 

Mrs.  C.  Indeed,  the  Serjeant  says,  it  the 
club  could  be  induced  to  resolve  in  your  favour, 
then  the  original  law  would  signify  nothing. 

Sir  L.  Well,  well,  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done.  [A  loud  knocking.]  But  hush !  the  com 
pany's  come ;  collect  yourself,  sweet  Mrs. 
Circuit ;  don't  give  your  enemies  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  seeing  how  this  disappointment 
affects  you. 

Mrs.  C.  Never  fear;  I  know  a  little  too 
much  of  the  world  not  to  turn  this  defeat  to  my 
credit. 


Enter  COLONEL  SECRET  and  MRS.  SIMPER. 

Mrs.  5.  Your  servant,  Sir  Luke.  My 
dear  Circuit,  1  am  frightened  to  death — your 
people  tell  me  you  are  but  just  recovered  from 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  nothing  at  all !  a  faintness,  a 
kind  of  swimming— but  those  people  are  ever 
swelling  molehills  to  mountains. 

Mrs.  S.  1  protest  I  was  afraid  that  you  had 
suffered  your  late  disappointment  to  lay  hold 
of  your  spirits. 

Mrs.  C.  What  disappointment,  my  dear  ? 

Col.  Mrs.  Simper  hints  at  the  little  mistake 
made  this  morning  at  the  Thatched  House. 

Mrs.  C.  That!  ridiculous!  I  could  have 
told  you  that  a  fortnight  ago,  child— all  my 
own  doing. 

Mrs.  S.  How  ! 

Sir  L.  Entirely. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  1  always  detested  the  thoughts 
of  the  thing — They  would  put  me  up  ;  let  me 
say  what  I  would,  so  I  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  prevailing  upon  two  of  my  friends 
to  black-ball  me. 

Mrs.  S.  That,  indeed,  alters  the  case. 


Col.  I  am  vastly  happy  to  hear  it :  your  old 

:re   afi 
you 


acquaintances   were  afraid   they  should  lose 


Mrs.  C.  It  is  a  sign  they  know  but  little  of 
me — But  come,  my  good  folks,  1  have  pre 
pared  a  small  collation  in  the  next  room,  will 
you [Exeunt. 
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Enter  JACK  and  WOODFORD. 

Jack.  I'll  watch  sister,  to  see  that  nobody 
comes.  Now,  Woodford,  make  good  use  of 
your  time.  [Exit  WOODFORD.]  There,  I  have  left 
them  together ;  if  1  had  staid,  I  don't  believe 
they  would  have  opened  their  mouths  lor  a 
month  :  I  never  saw  such  an  alteration  in  a  lad 
since  the  day  I  was  born.— Why,  if  I  had  not 
known  him  before,  I  should  not  have  thought 
he  had  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog  ;  but  I  re 
member  the  old  proverb, 

True  lovers  are  shy 

When  people  are  by. 

I'll  take  a  peep  to  see  how  they  go  on :— There 
they  are,  just  in  the  same  posture  I  left  them  ; 
she  folding  her  fingers,  and  he  twirling  hi» 
hat.— Why,  they  don't  even  look  at  each  other. 
— Was  there  ever  such  a  couple  of— Stay,  stay, 
now  he  opens  his  mouth — pshaw!— Lord! 
there  he  shuts  it  again— hush  !  I  hear  some 
body  coming— no— nothing  at  all  :  Mother  is 
safe  I  am  sure,— there  is  no  danger  from  her 

Now  let  us  take  t'other [Peeps  at  the 

door.]  Mum ! — gadso,  matters  are  mightily 
mended— There,  there  !  very  well— there  he 
lays  down  the  law — Now  he  claps  his  hand 

on  his  heart — vastly  pretty,  1  vow There 

he  swops  with  both  his  knees  on  the  ground 
— Charming  ! — And  squeezes  his  hat  with 
both  hands  like  one  of  the  actors— Delight 
ful  ! — She  wants  him  to  rise,  and  he  wont 
— Prodigious  !  moving  indeed  ! 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  So,  Sir,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Jack.  There  !  where  ? 

Betty.  With  your  eyes  glewed  close  to  the 
key-hole. 

Jack.  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word  to  my  sis 
ter. 

Betty.  Then  why  don't  yon  open  her  door? 

Jack.  I  did  not  know  but  she  might  be  say 
ing  her  prayers. 

Betty.  Prayers!  a  likely  story!  Who  says 
their  prayers  at  this  time  o'f  the  day  ?— No,  no, 
that  wont  pass  upon  me. — Let  me  look — Very 
pretty  !  So,  so,  I  see  there's  somebody  else  at 
his  prayers  too— fine  doings  ! — As  soon  as  the 
company  goes,  I  shall  take  care  to  inform  Ma 
dam  your  mother. 

Jack.  Nay,  but  Mrs.  Betty,  you  wont  be 
so 

Betty.  Indeed,  Mr.  John,  but  I  shall I'll 

swallow  none  of  your  secrets,  believe  me. 

Jack.  What,  perhaps  your  stomach  is  over 
loaded  already. 

Betty.  No  matter  for  that,  I  shall  be  even 
with  Miss  for  telling  Master  about  and  con 
cerning  my  drums. 

Jack.  Why,  Mrs.  Betty,  surely  sister  could 
not 

Betty.  When  she  very  well  knows  that  I 
have  not  sent  cards  but  twice  the  whole 
season. 

Jack.  Lord  !   what  signi 

Betty.  What  would  she  say,  if  she  visited 
the  great  families  I  do?  For  though  I  am,  as 
I  may  say,  but  a  commoner,  no  private  gentle 
woman's  gentlewoman  has  a  more  prettier  set 
of  acquaintance. 

Jack.  Well,  but 

Betty.  My  routs  indeed! There  is  Mrs. 

Allspice,  who  lives  with  Lady  Cicily  Se 
quence,  has  six  tables  every  Sunday,  besides 
looers,  acd  braggers  ;  and  moreover  proposes 
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giving  a  masquerade  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  I  intends  being  there. 
Jack.  Well,  but  to  talk  calmly. 
Betty.  And  as  Miss  is  so   fond  of  fetching 
and  carrying,  you  may  tell  her  we  are  to  have 
private  play  among  ourselves,  as  the  quality 
ave  :   the  Distrustful    Mother,  'tis   called — • 
Pvlades,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Lord  Catastrophe's 
butler— Hermione,  Mrs.  Allspice ;  and  I  shall 
do  Andromache  myself. 

Jack.  A  play  !  Lord,  Mrs.  Betty,  will  you 
;ive  me  a  ticket? 

Betty.  All's  one  for  that — and  so  you  may 
;ell  Miss  that.  [Bell  rings.]  Coming,  Madam, 

.his  minute And   that,  Mr.    John,  is  the 

ong  and  the  short  on't.  [Bell  rings  again.] 
Lord,  1  am  coming [Exit. 

Enter  WOODFORD. 

Wood.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Jack.  Here,  Betty,  my  mother's  fac-totum, 
ias just  discovered  your  haunts,  and  is  gone 
;o  lay  an  information  against  you — so,  depend 
upon  it,  a  search-warrant  will  issue  directly. 

Wood.  Stay  but  a  moment  till  1  take  leave 
of  your  sister. 

Jack.  Zooks  !  1  tell  you  the  constables  will 
DC  here  in  a  trice,  so  you  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose. 

Wood.  How  unlucky  this  is  ! 

Jack.  But  I  hope  you  have  obtained  a  ver 
dict,  however. 

Wood.  No. 

Jack.  No ! 

Wood.  It  would  not  have  been  decent  to 
;mve  pressed  the  judge  too  soon  for  a  sen 
tence. 

Jack.  Soon ! — You  are  a  ninny,  I   tell  you 

so : Here  you  will  suffer  judgment  to  go 

by  default. You  are   a  pretty  practitioner 

indeed  ! 

Wood.  This,  you  may  know,  my  dear  Jack, 
s  an  equity  case  :  I  have  but  just  liled  my  bill ; 
one  must  give  the  parties  time  to  put  in  an 
answer. 

Jack.  Time  ! — How  you  may  come  off  -in, 
court,  I  can't  tell,  but  you  will  turn  out  but  a 

poor  chamber-council   I  fear. Well,  come 

along,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  procure  an 
other  hearing  before  it  is— But,  Lord  o'  mercy  1 
there  is  father  crossing  the  hall — should  he 
see  us,  all's  over — we  have  nothing  for't  but 
taking  shelter  with  sister.  [Exeunt . 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

SIR  LUKE  LIMP,  MRS.  CIRCUIT,  COLONEL  SE 
CRET,  and  MRS.  SIMPER,  discovered  ataTahle, 
ivith  a  Collation  before  them. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh  !  by  the  by,  Sir  Luke— Take 
some  of  these  sweetmeats,  my  dear  [To  MRS. 
SIMPER.] — Did  not  you  promise  to  introduce 
to  me  that  little  agreeable  piece  of  imperfection 
that  belongs  to  the  opera?— Colonel,  wont  you 
taste  the  champaign  '( 

Sir  L.  Who,  Signior  Piano  ?— Let  me  assist 
Mrs.  Simper. — Why,  Madam,  I  made  an  at 
tempt  ;  but  at  present— sha'n't  I  send  you  a 
biscuit  ? — he  is  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
lady,  who  never  suffers  him  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  moment. 
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Mrs.  6'.  Oh  !  the  curmudgeon  ! — I  am  vastly 
>nd  of  these  custards. 

SirL.  Yes,  they  have  a  delicate  flavour — but 
e  promised,  if  possible,  to  escape  for  an  hour 
-wont  you?  [To  MRS.  CIRCUIT. 

Mrs.  C.  No,  it  gives  me  the  heart-burn.— 
'hen  let  us  leave  him  a  cover. 

Col.  By  all  means  in  the  world. 

Mrs.    C.    But   there   is,    likewise,   another 
arty,  for  whom  a  place  ought  to  be  kept. 
'Mrs.  S.  Another?  Who  can  that  be  I  won- 
er? 

Mrs.  C.  A  small  appendix  of  mine. 

Sir  L.  How,  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  C.  You  need  not  be  jealous,  Sir  Luke 
-Taste  that  tart,  Mrs.  Simper. — It  is  only  my 
usband  the  Serjeant. — Ha,  ha,  ha! — Betty 
lakes  them  herself. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh !  you  abominable  creature ! 
ow  could  such  a  thought  come  into  your 
,ead? 

Sir  L.  Ma'am — 

[Offering  sweetmeats  to  MRS.  SIMPER. 

Mrs.  S.  Not  a  bit  more,  I  thank  you. — 1 
wear  and  vow  I  should  swoon  at  the  sight. 

Mrs.  C.  And  I  should  receive  him  with  the 
olite  indifference  of  an  absolute  stranger. 

Sir  L.  Well  said,  my  good  Lady  Intrepid ! 
lut,  notwithstanding,  I  would  venture  a  trifle 
fiat  his  appearance  would  give  you  such  an 
lectrical  shock 

Mrs.  C.  You  are  vastly  deceived. 

SirL.  Dare  you  come  to  the  proof?  Will 
ou  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Ser- 
;ant  ?  He  is  not  far  off. 

Mrs.  C.  What,  my  husband  ? 

Sir  L.  Even  he  !  1  saw  him  as  I  entered  the 
all. 

Mrs.  C.  Impossible ! 

Sir  L.  Nay,  then  I  must  fetch  him.      [Exit. 

Col.  I  can't  conceive  what  the  knight  would 
eat. 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  he  is  mad. 

Afr*.  C.  Or  turned  fool. 

Inter  SIR  LUKE,  with  the  Serjeant's  peruke  on  a 
Block. 

Sir  L.  Now,  Madam,  have  I  reason  ?  Is 
tiis  your  husband  or  not? 

Mrs.  S.  It  is  he  ;  not  the  least  doubt  can  be 
*ade. 

Col.    Yes,  yes,  it  is  the  Serjeant  himself. 

Mrs.  C.  I  own  it;  I  acknowledge  the  lord  of 
ly  wishes.  [Kisses  the  block. 

'Mrs.  S.  All  his  features  are  there  ! 

Col.  The  grave  cast  of  his  countenance ! 

Sir  L.  The  vacant  stare  of  his  eye  ! 

Mrs.  C.   The  livid  hue  of  his  lips  ! 

Mrs.  S .  The  rubies  with  which  his  cheeks 
re  enriched. 

Col.  The  silent  solemnity  when  he  sits  on  the 
ench  ! 

Mrs.  C.  We  must  have  him  at  table  ;  but 
iray,  good  folks,  let  my  husband  appear  like 
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imself.     I'll  run  for  the  gown. 
Mrs.  S.  By  all  means  in  the  world. 
Sir.  L.  Despatch,  I  beseech  you. 


[Exit. 


£rs.  CIRCUIT  returns  with  a  Gown  and  Band. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir  Luke,  lend  your  assistance. 
Col.  There,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
•le. 

[They  fix  the  head  at  the  back  of  a  chair; 
and  place  it  at  table  :  then  all  sit. 


Mrs.  S.  Madam,  you'll   take  care  of  your 
husband. 

Mrs.  C.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
my  duty._ 

Oh,  Madam  !   I  know  that  very 


S. 


Mrs. 
well. 

Sir  L.  Corne,  Hob  or  Nob,  Master  Circuit 
— let  us  try  if  we  can't  fuddle  the  Serjeant 

Col.  O,  fy  !  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
coif. 

Mrs.  S.  Don't  be  too  facetious,  Sir  Luke :  it 
is  not  quite  so  safe  to  sport  with  the  heads  of 
the  law  :  you  don't  know  how  soon  you  may 
have  a  little  business  together. 

SirL.  But  come,  the  Serjeant  is  sulky. — I 
have  thought  of  a  way  to  divert  him.  You 
know  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  hear 
ing  a  cause  :  suppose  we  were  to  plead  one 
before  him  :  Mrs;  Circuit  and  I  to  be  counsel, 
the  Colonel  the  clerk,  and  Mrs.  Simper  the 
crier. 

Mrs.  C.  The  finest  thought  in  the  world! 
And,  stay,  to  conduct  the  trial  with  proper  so 
lemnity,  let's  rummage  his  wardrobe  :  we  shall 
there  be  able  to  equip  ourselves  with  suitable 
dresses. 

Sir  L.  Alons,  alpns  ! 

Mrs.  S.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

[AU  rise. 

Mrs.  C.  [Stopping  short  as  they  are  going  out.} 
But  wont  my  husband  be  angry  if  we  leave  him 

alone  ?    Bye,  dearee we  shall  soon  return 

to  thee  again.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SERJEANT  CIRCUIT,  not  perceiving  the 
Collation. 

Ser.  So,  my  lord  not  being  able  to  sit,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  me.- — I  can't  put  that  girl's 
nonsense  out  of  my  head — My  wife  is  young  to 
be  sure,  and  loves  pleasure  I  own ;  but  as  to 
the  main  article,  I  have  not  the  least  ground  to 
suspect  her  in  that — No,  no  ! — And  then  Sir 
Luke !  my  prosien  ami,  the  dearest  friend  I 
have  in  the — Heyday  / — [Seeing  the  collation.} 
What  the  deuce  have  we  here  ? — A  collation  1 
So,  so — I  see  Madam  knows  how  to  divert  her 
self  during  my  absence.  What's  this  ? — [See 
ing  the  block.}— Ob,  ho!  ha,  ha,  ha!— Well, 
that's  pretty  enough,  I  protest. — Poor  girl,  I 
see  she  could  not  be  happy  without  having 
something  at  table  that  resembled  me — How 
pleased  she  will  be  to  find  me  here  in  proffria 
persona. — By  your  leave,  Mrs.  Circuit— [Sits 
down  and  eats.} — Delicate  eating,  in  troth — and 
the  wine — [Drinks.} — Champaign  as  I  live — 
must  have  t'other  glass— They  little  think  how 
that  gentleman  there  regales  himself  in  their 
absence — Ha,  ha,  ha! — quite  convenient,  I 
vow — the  heat  of  the  weather  has  made  me — 
Come,  brother  Coif,  here's  your  health — 
[Drinks.}— 1  must  pledge  myself  I  believe — 
[Drinks  again.} — devilish  strong — pshut!— 
Somebody's  coming— [Gets  up  and  goes  towards 
the  wings.}— What  do  I  see  ?  Four  lawyers  ! — 
What  the  devil  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  at  the  bottom  of— Hey  ! 
By  your  leave,  brother  Serjeant— I  must  crave 
the  use  of  your  robe — [Sits  doivn,  and  gets  under 
the  gown.} — Between  ourselves,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  this  gown  has  covered  a  fraud. 

Enter  SIR  LUKE,  COLONEL,  MRS.  CIRCUIT,  and 
MRS.  SIMPER,  dressed  as  Counsellors. 


Sir 


L.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  despatch, 
8C 
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[ACT  III. 


the  court  has  been  waiting  some  time. — 
Brother  Circuit,  you  have  looked  over  your 
brief. 

Mrs.  C.  What,  do  you  suppose,  Sir,  that, 
like  some  of  our  brethren,  I  defer  that  till  1 
come  into  court  ?  No,  no. 

Sir  L.  This  cause  contains  the  whole  mar 
row  and  pith  of  all  modern  practice. 

Mrs.  C.  One  should  think,  Sir  Luke,  you 
had  been  bred  to  the  bar. 

Sir  L.  Child,  1  was  some  years  in  the  Tem 
ple  ;  but  the  death  of  my  brother  robbed  the 
lobe  of  my  labours. 

Mrs.  S.  What  a  loss  to  the  public  ! 

Sir.  L.  You  are  smart,  Mrs.  Simper.  I 
can  tell  you,  Serjeant  Snuffle,  whose  man 
ner  I  studied,  pronounced  me  a  promising 
youth. 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Sir  L.  But  let  us  to  business.  And,  first, 
for  the  state  of  the  case  :  The  parties  you  know 
are  Hobson  and  Nobson  ;  the  object  of  litiga 
tion  is  a  small  parcel  of  laud,  which  is  to  de 
cide  the  fate  of  a  borough. 

Mrs.  C.  True;  called  Turnberry  mead. 

Sir  L.  Very  well.  Then  to  bring  matters 
to  a  short  issue,  it  was  agreed,  that  Nobsou 
should  on  the  premises  cut  down  a  tree,  and 
Hobson  bring  his  action  of  damage. 

Mrs.  C.  True,  true. 

Sir  L.  The  jury  being  sworn,  and  the  coun 
sellors  feed,  the  court  may  proceed. — Take 
your  seats — But  hold — I  hope  no  gentleman 
Las  been  touched  on  both  sides. 

All.  Ohlfy! 

Sir.  L.  Let  silence  be  called. 

Mrs.  C .  Silence  in  the  court  ? 

Sir.  L.  But  stop.  To  be  regular,  and  pro 
vide  for  fresh  causes,  we  must  take  no  notice 
of  the  borough  and  lands,  the  real  objects  in 
view,  but  stick  fast  to  the  tree,  which  is  of  no 
importance  at  all. 

All.  True,  true. 

SirL.  Brother  Circuit,  you  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  C.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury. — I  am  in 
this  cause  counsel  for  Hobson  the  plaintiff. — 
The  action  is  brought  against  Nebuchadone- 
zer  Nobson,  That  he,  the  said  Nobson,  did  cut 
down  a  tree,  value  two-pence,  and  to  his  own 
use  said  tree  did  convert — Nobson  justifies, 
and  claims  tree  as  his  tree.  We  will,  gentle 
men,  first  state  the  probable  evidence,  and  then 
come  to  the  positive  :  and,  first,  as  to  the  pro 
bable.— When  was  this  tree  here  belonging  to 
Hobson,  and  claimed  by  Nobson  cut  down  ? 
Was  it  cut  down  publicly  in  the  day,  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
the  world  looking  on? — No  ;  it  was  cut  down 
privately  in  the  night,  in  a  dark  night,  no 
body  did  see,  nobody  could  see. — Hum — And 
then  with  respect  and  regard  to  this  tree,  1 
am  instructed  to  say,  gentlemen,  it  was  a 
beautiful,  an  ornamental  tree  to  the  spot  where 
it  grew.  Now  can  it  be  thought  that  any  man 
would  come  for  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  nobody  seeing,  nobody  did  see,  nobody 
could  see,  and  cut  down  a  tree,  which  tree  was 
an  ornamental  tree,  if  tree  had  been  his  tree  ? 
Certainly  no. — And  again,  gentlemen,  we 
moreover  insist,  that  this  tree  was  not  only  or 
namental  to  the  spot  where  it  grew,  but  it  was 
a  useful  tree  to  the  owner:  it  was  a  plum-tree, 
and  not  only  a  plum-tree,  but  I  am  authorized 
to  say  the  best  of  plum-trees,  it  was  a  darns ;n 
plum.— Now  can  it  be  thought,  that  any  man 
would  come  for  to  go,  in  the  middle  of  the 
rngut,  nobody  seeing,  nobody  did  see,  nobody 


could  see,  and  cut  down  a  tree :  which  tree  was 
not  only  an  ornamental  tree,  but  auseful  tree  ; 
and  not  only  a  useful  tree,  but  a  plum  tree  ; 
and  not  only  a  plum-tree,  but  the  best  of  plum- 
trees,  a  damsin  plum?  Most  assuredly  no. — . 
If  so  be  then  that  this  be  so,  and  so  it  most 
certainly  is,  I  apprehend  no  doubt  will  re 
main  with  the  court,  but  my  client  a  verdict 
will  have,  with  full  costs  of  suits,  in  such  a 
manner,  and  so  forth,  as  may  nevertheless  ap 
pear  notwithstanding. 

Sir  L.  Have  you  done,  Mr.  Serjeant? 

Mrs.  C,  You  may  proceed. 

Sir  L.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  in  this 
cause  counsel  for  Hob — Zouns  !  I  think  (he 
head  moves. 

Ail.   Hey! 

Col.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Simper  jogged  the  chair 
with  her  foot,  that  was  all. 

•Sir  L.  For  Hercules  Hobson— (I  could  have 
sworn  it  had  stirred)— I  sha'n't,  gentlemen, 
upon  this  occasion,  attempt  to  move  your  pas 
sions,  by  flowing  periods  and  rhetorical  flow 
ers,  as  Mr.  Serjeanthas  done;  no,  gentlemen, 
if  I  get  at  your  hearts,  1  will  make  my  way 
through  your  heads,  however  thick  they  may 
be. — In  order  to  which,  I  will  pursue  the 
learned  gentleman  through  what  he  calls  his 

Erobable  proofs :  and,  first,  as  to  this  tree's 
eing  cut  down  in  the  night ;  in  part  we  will 
grant  him  that  point,  but,  under  favour,  not  a 
dark  night,  Mr.  Serjeant ;  no,  quite  the  re 
verse,  we  can  prove  that  the  moon  shone 
bright,  with  uncommon  lustre  that  night— So 
that  if  so  be  as  how  people  did  not  see,  that 
was  none — [Serjeant  sneezes.]  Nay,  Mrs.  Cir 
cuit,  if  you  break  the  thread  of  my — 

Mrs.    C.    Me  break  ! — I  said  nothing  I'm 
sure. 
Sir  L.  That's  true,  but  you  sneezed. 

Mrs.  C.  Not  I. 

Sir  L.  I  am  sure  somebody  did  ;  it  could  not 
be  the  head — consider  the  least  interruption 
puts  one  out  of  one's — None  of  our  faults,  they 
might  have  looked  on  and  seen  if  they  would. 
And  then  as  to  this  beautiful  tree,  with  which 
Mr.  Serjeant  has  ornamented  his  spot  No, 
gentlemen,  no  such  matter  at  all;  I  am  in 
structed  to  say  quite  the  reverse :  a  stunted 
tree,  a  blighted,  blasted  tree  ;  a  tree  not"  only 
limbless,  and  leafless,  but  very  near  lifeless ; 
that  was  the  true  state  of  the  tree  :  and  then 
as  to  its  use,  we  own  it  was  a  plum-tree  in 
deed,  but  not  of  the  kind  Mr.  Serjeant  sets 
forth,  a  damsin  plum  ;  our  proof  says  loudly  a 
bull  plum  ;  but  if  so  be  and  it  had  been  a  dam- 
sin  plum,  will  any  man  go  for  to  say,  that 
a  damsin  plum  is  the  best  kind  of  plum  2  not  a 
•whit.  1  take  it  upon  me  to  say  it  is  not  a  noun 
substantive  plum — with  plenty  of  sugar  it 
does  pretty  well  indeed  in  a  tart ;  but  to  eat  it 
by  itself,  will  Mr.  Serjeant  go  to  compare  it 
with  the  queen  mother,  the  padrigons — 

Ser.     [Appearing    suddenly  from  under  the 

wn.]  The  green  gages,  or  the  orlines. 

Mrs.  C.  As  I  live  'tis  my  husband ! 

[All  but  SIR  LUKE  run  out. 

Ser.  Nay,  Sir  Luke,  don't  you  run  away  too 
— give  me  a  buss— since  I  was  born,  I  never 
heard  a  finer  reply  ;  1  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear 
your  argument  out — but  I  could  not  resist. 

•Sir  L.  This  I  own  was  a  little  surprise — Had 
you  been  long  here,  Mr.  Serjeant  ? 

Ser.  But  the  instant  you  entered. 

Sir  L.  So,  then  all  is  safe.  [Aside. 

Ser.  But  corne,  wont  you  refresh  you,  Sir 
Luke — you  have  had  hard  duty  to-day. 
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Sir  L.  1  drank  very  freely  at  table. 

Ser.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  ha'n't 
been  idle;  [Both  drink.']  But  come,  throw  off 
your  gown,  and  let  us  finish  the  bottle  :  I  ha'n't 
had  such  a  mind  to  be  merry  I  can't  tell  the 
day  when. 

Sir  L.  Nay  then,  Mr.  Serjeant,  have  at  you  — 
Come,  here's  long  life  and  health  to  the  law. 

[Drinks. 

Ser.  I'll  pledge  that  toast  in  a  bumper.  — 
[Drinks.]—  I'll  take  Charlotte's  hint,  and  see  if 
I  can't  draw  the  truth  out  of  the  knight  by  a 
bottle.  [Aside. 

Sir  L.  I'll  try  if  I  can't  fuddle  the  fool,  and 
get  rid  of  him  that  way.  [Aside. 

Ser.  1  could  not  have  thought  it:  why,  where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  up  all  this  ?  But  by  the 
by,  pray  who  was  the  cryer? 

Sir.  L.  Did  not  you  know  her  !  Mrs.  Simper, 
your  neighbour. 

Ser.  A  pestilent  jade  !  she's  a  good  one,  I 
warrant. 

Sir  L.  She  is  thought  very  pretty  :  what  say 
you  to  a  glass  in  her  favour  ? 

Ser.  By  all  means  in  the  world  !  [They  drink.] 
And  that  spark  the  clerk  ? 

Sir  L.  Colonel  Secret,  a  friend  to  the  lady 
you  toasted. 

Ser.  A  friend  !  oh,  ay  —  I  understand  you— 
Come,  let  us  join  them  together. 

•Sir  L.  Alons.  [Drink.]  Egad,  1  shall  be 
caught  in  my  own  trap,  1  begin  to  feel  myself 
fluttered  already.  [Aside^. 

Ser.  Delicate  white  wine,  indeed  !  I  like  it 
better  every  glass.  [<Siwg-s.] 


Drink  and  drive  care  away. 
Drink  and  be  merry, 

Sir  L.  True,  my  dear  Serjeant—  this  is  the 
searcher  of  secrets  —  the  only  key  to  the  heart. 

•Ser.  Right  boy,  in  veritas  vino. 

Sir  L.    No   deceit  in   a  bumper.     [Sings."] 
Prink  and  be  merry. 

Ser.  Merry  !  damrnee,  what  a  sweet  fellow 
you  are,  what  would  I  give  to  be  half  so  jolly 
and  gay. 

Sir  L.  [Appearing  very  drunk.']  Would  you  ? 
and  yet  do  you  know,  Serjeant,  that  at  this 
very  juncture  of  time,  there  is  a  thing  has  pop 
ped  into  my  head,  that  distresses  me  very 
much. 

Ser.  Then  drive  it  out  with  a  bumper. 
[Drink.]  Well,  how  is  it  now  ? 

Sir  L.  Now  !  —  the  matter  is  not  mended  at 
all. 

Ser.  What  the  deuce  is  the  business  that  so 
sticks  in  your  stomach  ! 

Sir  L.  You  know,  my  dear  Serjeant,  I  am 
your  friend,  your  real,  your  affectionate  friend. 

Ser.  I  believe  it,  Sir  Luke. 

•Sir  L.  And  yet,  for  these  six  months  I  have 
concealed  a  secret,  that  touches  you  near,  very 
near  - 

Ser.  Me  near  ?  That  was  wrong,  very  wrong  ; 
friends  should  have  all  things  in  common. 

Sir  L.  That's  what  I  said  to  myself  ;  Sir 
Luke,  says  1,  open  your  heart  to  your  friend. 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  sealed  up  my 
lips,  was  the  fear  that  this  secret  should  make 
you  sulky  and  sad. 

Ser.  Me  sulky  and  sad  !  ha  !  ha  !  how  little 
you  know  of  me. 

Sir  L.  Swear  then,  thou  wont  be  uneasy. 

Ser.  Well,  I  do. 

Sir  Luke.  [  Rising.]  Soft  !  let  us  see  (hat  all's 
safe.  —  Well,  Mr.  Serjeant,  do  you  know  that 
you  are  —  a  line  honest  fellow  ? 

Ser.  Is  that  such  a  secret  ? 


Sir  L.  Be  quiet ;  a  damned  honest  fellow— 
but  as  to  your  wife— 

Ser.  Well  ? 

Sir  L.  She  is  an  infamous  strum 

Ser.  How  !  it  is  a  falsehood,  Sir  Luke,  my 
wite  is  as  virtuous  a  worn- 
Sir  L.  Oh  !  if  you  are  angry,  your  servant— 
1  thought  that  the  news  would  have  pleased 
you— for  after  all,  what  is  the  business  to  me  t 
What  do  I  get  by  the  bargain  ? 

Ser.  That's  true ;  but  then  would  it  not  vex 
any  man  to  hear  his  wife  abused  in  such  a-— 

Sir  L.  Not  if  it's  true,  you  old  fool. 

Ser.  I  say  it  is  false  :  prove  it ;  give  me  that 
satisfaction,  Sir  Luke. 

Sir  L.  Oh!  you  shall  have  that  pleasure 
directly  ;  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point — • 
you  remember  last  New-year's  day  how  se 
verely  it  froze. 

Ser.  I  do  recollect. 

Sir  L.  Very  well ;  we  are  all  invited  to 
dine  at  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Ser.  Very  right. 

Sir  L.  Well,  and  I  did  not  go  :  Mrs.  Circuit 
made  me  dine  here  in  this  house — Was  it  my 
fault  ? 

Ser.  No,  no,  Sir  Luke,  no. 

Sir  L.  At  table  says  she — she  said,  I  was 
the  picture  of  you — Was  it  my  fault  ? 

Ser.  Well,  and  suppose  you  are ;  where's 
the  mischief  in  that? 

Sir  L.  Be  quiet,  1  tell  you. — Then  throwing 
her  arms  round  my  neck, — it  is  my  husband 
himself  I  embrace,  it  is  my  little  old  man  that 
I  kiss  ! — for  she  has  a  prodigious  affection  for 
you  at  bottom — Was  it  my  fault ! 

Ser.  But  what  is  there  serious  in  this  ;  do'st 
think  I  mind  such  trifles  ? 

Sir  L.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,  for  a 
moment — Then  throwing  her  teresa  aside  — 
upon  my  soul  she  is  prodigious  fine  every 
where  here Was  it  my  fault? 

Set .  My  fault !  my  fault !  I  see  no  fault  in 
all  this. 

Sir  Luke.  [Hatching  a  cry.]  No  !  why  then, 
my  dear  friend,  do  you  know  that  1  was  so 
unworthy,  so  profligate,  so  abandoned — as  to 
— [Rises.]  say  no  more,  the  business  is  done. 

Ser.  Ay,  indeed  ! 

Sh  L.  Oh  !  fact!  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
of  the  matter  ;  there  is  no  hear-say,  dy'e  see,  I 
was  by  all  the  while. 

Ser.  Very  pretty  !  very  fine  upon  my  word. 

Sir  L.  Was  it  my  fault?  what  could  I  do  ; 
put  yourself  in  my  place,  I  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  man  to  resist. 

Ser.  Your  fault,  Sir  Luke,  no,  no — you  did 
but  your  duty — But  as  to  my  wife. — 

Sir  L.  She's  a  diabolical  fiend ;  1  shall  hate 
her  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ser.  And  I  too. 

Sir  L.  Only  think  of  her  forcing  me,  as  it 
were  with  a  sword  at  my  breast,  to  play  such 
a  trick ;  you,  my  dear  Serjeant,  the  best 
truest  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  [Weeps. 

Ser.  [Weeping.]  Dry  your  tears,  dear  Sir 
Luke;  1  shall  «'\er  gratefully  acknowledge 
your  confidence  in  trusting  me  with  the  secret 
— [Taking  himforward.]  But  I  think  it  might 
be  as  well  kept  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  L.  My  dear  soul,  do  you  think  1  would 
tell  it  to  any  mortal  but  you  ?  No,  no,  not  to 
my  brother  himself— You  are  the  only  man 
upon  earth  1  would  trust. 

Ser.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend.1 
sure  there  is  no  comfort,  no  balsam  in  life  like 
a  friend— but  1  shall  make  Madam  Circuit  re 
member— 
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Sir  L.  We  neither  of  us  ought  to  forgive  her 
Were  I  you,  I'd  get  a  divorce. 

Ser.  So  I  will— provided  you  will  promise 
not  to  marry  her  after. 

Sir  L.  Me  !  I'll  sooner  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses— No,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  re 
tire  to  my  house  in  the  country  together,  and 
there,  in'innocenee  and  simplicity,  feeding  our 
pigs  and  pigeons,  like  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
we  will  live  the  paragons  of  the  age. 

'Ser.  Agreed  ;  we  will  be  the  whole  earth  to 
each  other  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Shakspeare  says, 

The  friend  thou  hast,  and  his  adoption  tried, 

Clasp  to  thy  soul,  and  quit  the  world  be- 

Sir  L.  Zouns,  here  comes  Madam  Serjeant 
herself. 

Enter  MRS.  CIRCUIT. 

Mrs.  C.  So,  Gentlemen !  a  sweet  tete-a-tete 
you  have  been  holding— but  I  know  it  all,  not 
a  syllable  you  have  said  has  been  lost. 

Sir  L.  Then,  I  hope  you  have  been  well  en 
tertained,  Mrs.  Circuit? 

Mrs.  C.  And  you,  you  mean  spirited,  das 
tardly  wretch,  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  his  in 
famous,  improbable  tales,  equally  shameful 
both  to  you  and  me. 

Ser.  How,  Madam  ?  have  you  the  assur 
ance — 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  Sir,  the  assurance  that  in 
nocence  gives.  There  is  not  a  soul,  I  thank 
Heaven,  that  can  lay  the  least  soil,  the  least 
spot,  on  my  virtue  ;  nor  is  there  a  man  on  earth 
but  yourself  would  have  sat  and  silently  lis 
tened  to  the  fictions  and  fables  of  this  intem 
perate  sot. 

Ser.  Why  to  be  sure  the  knight  is  overtaken 
a  little  ;  very  near  drunk. 

Sir  L.  I  hope  he  believes  it  is  a  lie.    [Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  Dp  me  instant  justice  on  this  de- 
famer,  this  liar,  or  never  more  expect  to  see 
me  in  your  house. 

Ser.  I  begin  to  find  out  the  fraud ;  this  is 
all  a  flam  of  the  knight's. 

Mrs.  C.  I'll  drive  this  instant  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Commons,  and  see  if  no  satisfac 
tion  can  be  had,  for  blasting  the  reputation  of 
a  woman  like  me — And,  hark  you,  Sir,  what 
inducement,  what  devil  could  prompt? — 

Ser.  Ay  ;  what  devil  could  prompt • 

Sir  L.  Hey-day  ! 

Mrs.  C.  But  I  guess  at  your  motive;  you 
flattered  yourself,  that  by  marrying  Charlotte, 
and  discarding  of  me,  you  should  engross  ail 
his  affection  and 

Ser.  True,  true Stop,  my  life,  let  me 

Come  at  him  a  little  :  Hark  you,  Mr.  Knight, 
I  begin  to  discover  that  you  "are  a  very  sad 
dog. 

Sir  L.  Et  tu  brute  ! 

Ser.  Brute ! — you'll  find  I  am  not  the  brute 
you  would  have  me  believe 1  have  con 
sidered  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Sir  L.  Both  sides  of  the  question  ? 

Ser.  Both.  If  your  story  is  true,  you  are  a 
scoundrel  to  debauch  the  wife  of  your  friend  ; 
and  if  it  is  false,  you  are  an  infamous  liar. 

-Sir  L.  Well  argued. 

Ser.  So  in  both  cases,  get  out  of  my  house. 

Sir  L.  Nay,  but  Serjeant 

Ser.  Troop  I  tell  you,  and  never  again  enter 

these  walls you  have  libelled  my  wife,  and 

I  will  see  you  no  more. 

Sir  L.  Was  there  ever  such  a 

Sir.  March  !  And   as   to  my   daughter,    I 


\ACT  III. 


would  as  soon  marry  her  to  a  forma  pauper 
client.  [Exit SIR  LORE. 

Mrs.  C.  Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Circuit,  where 

you  are  pushing  the  fellow? That  chamber 

is  Charlotte's. 

Enter  SIR  LUKE,  WOODFORD,  CHARLOTTE,  and 
JACK. 

Sir  L.  Heyday !  who  the  deuce  have  we 
here? — Pray  walk  in,  my  good  folks— Your 
servant,  Miss  Charlotte  ;  your  servant,  Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-um. — Mr.  Serjeant,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  cater  for  Miss  ;  your 
family  you  see  can  provide  for  themselves. 

Ser.  Heyday!  What  the  deuce  is  all  this? 
Who  are  you  Sir,  and  how  came  you  here? 

[To  WOODFORD. 

Jack.  It  was  I,  father,  that  brought  him. 

Ser.  How,  sirrah  ! 

Sir  L.  Well  said,  my  young  limb  of  the 
law. 

Jack.  Come,  let  us  have  none  o'  your — though 
I  brought  Mr.  Woodford,  you  could  not  per 
suade  me  to  do  the  same  office  for  you — Father, 
never  stir  if  he  did  not  make  me  the  proffer, 
if  I  would  let  him  into  the  house  the  night  you 
was  at  Kingston,  of  a  new  pair  of  silk  stock 
ings,  and  to  learn  me  a  minuet. 

SirL.  Me  !  I  should  never  have  got  you  to 
turn  out  your  toes. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  moreover  you  made  me  push 
out  my  chest,  and  do  so  with  my  fingers,  as  if 
1  was  taking  two  pinches  of  snuff. 

Sir  L.  You  see,  Mr.  Serjeant,  what  a  fond 
ness  I  have  for  every  twig  of  your  family. 

Ser.  I  shall  thank  you  hereafter— But  from 
you.  Charlotte,  1  expected  other  guess 

Char.  When,  Sir,  you  hear  this  whole  mat 
ter  explained,  you  will  acquit  I  am  sure. 

Wood.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  wholly  to  blame  ; 
my  being  here  was  as  much  a  surprise  upon 
Miss  Charlotte  as 

Ser.  But  now  you  are  here,  pray  what's  your 
business  ? 

Jack.  O !  father,  I  can  acquaint  you  with 
that — he  wanted  me  to  bring  a  love-letter  to 
Charlotte,  so  I  told  him  he  might  bring  it  him 
self,  for  that  I  would  not  do  any  such  thing  for 
never  so  much,  for  fear  of  offending  you. 

Ser.  You  mended  the  matter  indeed — But, 
after  all,  who,^and  what  are  you  ? 

Jack.  Its  the  young  gentleman  thatlives  over 
our  heads,  to  whom  Mr.  Fairplay  is  guardian. 

Ser.  Who,  Woodford  ? 

Jack.  The  same . 

Ser.  And  are  you,  young  man,  in  a  situation 
to  think  of  a  wife? 

Wood.  lam  flattered,  Sir,  that  as  justice  is 
with  me,  I  shall  one  day  have  no  contemptible 
fortune  to  throw  at  her  feet. 

Per.  Justice  is  !  What  signifies  justice? — Is 
the  law  with  you,  you  fool  ? 

Wood.  With  your  help,  Sir,  I  should  hope 
for  their  union,  upon  this  occasion  at  least. 

Ser.  Well,  Sir,  I  shall  re-consider  your  pa 
pers  ;  and  if  there  are  probable  grounds,  I  may 
be  induced  to  hear  your  proposals. 

Wood.  Nay  then,  Sir,  the  recovering  my  pa 
ternal  possessions  makes  me  anxious  indeed. 

Could  1  hope  that  the  young  lady's  good 

wish  would  attend  me  ? 

Char.  I  have  a  father,  and  can  have  no  will  . 
of  my  own. 

Sir  L.  So  then  it  seems  poor  Pil  Gaihck 
here  is  discarded  at  once. 


SCENE  L] 
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Ser.  Why,  could  you  have  the  impudence, 
after  what  has  happened,  to  hope  that 

Mrs.  C.  He  has  given  wonderful  proofs  of 
his  modesty. 

Sir  L.  Be  quiet,  Mrs.  Circuit, — Come,  good 
folks,  I  will  set  all  matters  to  rights  in  a  mi 
nute  ;  and  first,  Mr.  Serjeant,  it  becomes  me 
to  tell  you,  that  I  never  intended  to  marry 
your  daughter. 

Ser.  How  ?  never  ! 

Sir  L.  Never.  She  is  a  fine  girl  I  allow  ; 
but  would  it  now,  Mr.  Serjeant,  have  been 
honest  in  me,  to  have  robbed  the  whole  sex  of 
my  person,  and  confined  my  favours  to  her. 

Ser.  How ! 

Sir  L.  No  !  I  was  struck  with  the  immora 
lity  of  the  thing  ;  and  therefore  to  make  it  im 
possible  that  you  should  ever  give  me  your 


daughter,  I  invented  the  story  I  told  you  con 
cerning  Mrs.  Circuit  and  me. 


Ser.  How! 
Sir    L.     Truth, 


upon    my  honour. — Your 


wife  there  will  tell  you  the  whole  was  a  lie. 

Ser.  Nay,  then  indeed. — But  with  what 
face  can  I  look  up  to  my  dear  ?  I  have  injured 
her  beyond  the  hopes  of  forgiveness. — Would 
you,  lovee,  but  pass  an  act  of  oblivion— 

Sir  L.  See  me  here  prostrate  to  implore  your 
clemency  in  behalf  of  my  friend. 

Mrs.  C.  Of  that  I  can't  determine  directly. 
But  as  you  seem  to  have  some  sense  of  your 
guilt,  1  shall  grant  you  a  reprieve  for  the  pre 
sent,  which  contrition  and  amendment  may, 
perhaps,  in  time  swell  into  a  pardon  : 

But  if  again  offending  you  are  caught — 

Ser.  Then  let  me  suffer,  dearee,  as  I  ought. 
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PROLOGUE. 

OUR  desperate  bard  a  bold  excursion  tries, 
Though  danger  damp'd  his  wings,  he  dared 

to  rise : 
From  hope,  high  raised,  all  glorious  actions 

spring ; 

Tis  hence  that  heroes  conquer,  poets  sing. 
Even  he  may  feel  the  soul  exalting  fire, 
Fame  prompts  the  humblest  bosom  to  aspire. 

Without  a  guide  this  rash  attempt  he  made, 
Without  a  clue  from  art,  or  learning's  aid. 
He  takes  a  theme  where  tenderest  passions 
glow,  [wo. 

A  theme  your  grandsires  felt  with  pleasing 
Essex'  sad  tale  he  strives  to  clothe  anew, 
And  hopes  to  place  it  in  a  stronger  view. 
Poets,  like  painters,  may,  by  equal  law, 
The    labour'd    piece   from   different   masters 

draw ; 

Perhaps  improve  the  plan,  add  fire  and  grace, 
And  strike  th'  impassioned  soul  through  all  the 

face. 

How  far  our  author  has  secured  a  claim 
To  this  exalted  palm,  this  wish'd-for  fame, 
Vour  generous  sentiments  will  soon  declare: 
Humanity  is  ever  prone  to  spare. 
'Twere  baseness  then  your  conduct  to   dis 
trust  ; 

A  British  audience  will,  at  least,  be  just. 
A  flattering  truth  he  fearful  must  confess, 
His  sanguine  friends  made  promise  of  success  ; 


But    that,     he    fears,    their    ardent    wishes 

wrought, 

Since  partial  favour  seldom  sees  a  fault, 
Then  hear,  like  patient  friends,  this  first  essay, 
His  next  shall  thank  you  in  a  nobler  way. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— An  Antichamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  BURLEIGH  and  RALEIGH. 

Bur.  The  bill,  at  length,  has  pass'd  oppos 
ing  numbers,  [senate, 
Whilst  crowds  seditious  clamour'd  round  the 
And  headlong  faction  urged  its  force  within. 
Ral.  It  has,  my  lord.— The  wish'd-for  day  ia 

come, 

When  this  proud  idol  of  the  people's  hearts 
Shall   now   no  more  be    worshipp'd — Essex 

falls. 

My  lord  the  minute's  near  that  shall  unravel 
The  mystic  schemes  of  this  aspiring  man. 
Now  Fortune,  with  officious  hand  invites  us 
To  her,  and  opens  wide  the  gates  of  greatness, 
The  way  to  power.     My  heart  exults  :  I  see, 
I  see  my  lord,  our  utmost  wish  accomplish'd  ! 
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I  see  great  Cecil  shine  without  a  rival, 

And    England    bless    him   as    her    guardian 

saint. 

Such  potent  instruments  I  have  prepared, 
As  shall,  with  speed,  o'erturn  this  hated  man, 
And  dash  him  down,  by  proof  invincible. 

Bur.  His  day  of  glory  now  is  set  in  night, 
And  all  my  anxious  hopes,  at  last  are  crown'd. 
Those  proofs  against  him,  Raleigh — 
Rul.  All  arrived. 
Bur.  Arrived  !  how  ?  when  ? 
RaL  This  very  hour,  my  lord  : 
Nay  more,  a  person  comes  of  high  distinction, 
To  prove  some  secret  treaties  made  by  Essex, 
With  Scotland's  monarch,  and  the  proud  Ty 
rone. 

Bur.  How  say'st?  to  prove  them 7 
RaL   Ay,  my  lord,  and  back'd 
With  circumstances  of  a  stronger  nature. 
It  now  appears,  his  secretary  Cuff, 
With  Blunt  and  Lee,  were  deep  concern'd  in 
this  [lord, 

Destructive  scheme,   contrived  to  raise  this 
And  ruin  Cecil.     Oh,  it  is  a  subtile, 
A  deep  laid  mischief,  by  the  earl  contrived, 
In  hour  malignant  to  o'erturn  the  state, 
And  (horror  to  conceive  !)  dethrone  the  queen. 
Bur.  These  gladsome  tidings  fly  beyond  my 

hopes ! 

The  queen  will  listen  now,  will  now  believe, 
And   trust  the   counsel  of  her  faithful   Tur- 

leigh. 
Let  this  most  lucky  circumstance  be  kept 

A  secret  still  from  public  observation 

Dispose  them  well  till  kind  occasion  calls 
Their  office  forth,  lest  prying  craft  mean  while 
May  tamper  with  their  thoughts,  and  change 

their  minds : 

Let  them,  like  batteries  conceal'd  appear, 
At  once  both  to  surprize  and  to  destroy. 
RaL     This    sudden   shock,  my   lord,    this 

weighty  stroke, 
Must    press    him,    headlong,   down   to  deep 

destruction  : 

Indignant  fate  marks  out  this  dreaded  man, 
And  fortune  now  has  left  him. 
Bur.  Thank  the  changeling  ; 
His  servile  faction  soon  will  stand  aghast 
And  sink,  at  distance,  from  his  threatening 

fall. 

RaL  His  headstrong  friend,  the  bold  South 
ampton  too, 

Now  finds  his  rash  endeavours  all  defeated  ; 
And  storms  at  thee,  and  the  impeaching  Com 
mons. 

Bur.  Let  him  rave  on,  and  rage. — The  lion 

in  [roars 

The  toils  entangled,  wastes  his  strength,  and 

In  vain  ;  his  efforts  but  amuse  me  now 

RaL   What  triumphs  in  my  soul  shall  reign 
to  see  [down 

This  sanguine  and  o'erbearing  man  brought 
Beneath  my  envy  ;  nay,  below  my  scorn. 
How  young  ambition  swells  my  rising  hopes ! 
Tis  Heaven,  O  Cecil,  calls  through  England's 

voice ; 
And  justice,  bending  from  above,  invites  us. 

Enter  GENTLEMAN. 

Gent.  My  lord,  the  lady  Nottingham  desires, 
With  much  impatience,  to  attend  your  lord 
ship. 
Bur.  What  may  the  purport  of  her  business 

be? 

Her  tender  wishes  are  to  Essex  tied 
In  love's  soft  fetters,  and  endearing  bands: 
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For  him,  each  melting  thought  awakes  desire 
And  all  her  soul  is  lavish'd  on  that  lord— 
This  unexpected  visit  much  surprizes  me  ! 
What  can  it  m&an  ?     She  would  come  to  prv 
And  pick  out  tales  for  Essex'  ear  !— Why  "let 

her; 

I'm  arm'd  secure  against  her  arts  and  cunning. 
Besides,  her  errand  comes  too  late,  for  now 
Her  minion's  doom'd  to  fall. — Conduct  her  in. 
[Exit  GENT. 
And  you,  my  Raleigh,  watch  Southampton's 

steps  ; 

With  care  observe  each  movement  of  his  friend; 
That  no  advantage  on  that  side  be  lost. 

[Exit  RAF,. 

Southampton's  Essex'  second  self;  he  shares 
His  headlong  councils  and  adopts  his  schemes: 
His  daring  heart,  and  bold  ungoveru'd  tongue,  ' 
Are  both  enlisted  in  the  rash  designs 
Of  this  proud  lord,  nor  knows  a  will  but  his  : 
A  limb  so  fix'd  must  with  the  body  fall. 

Enter  LADY  NOTTINGHAM. 

Not.  Thrice  hail  to  rescued  England's  guid 
ing  genius !  [fence, 
His  country's  guardian,  and  his  queen's  de- 
Great  Burleigh,  thou   whose  patriot    bosom 

beats 

With  Albion's  glory  and  Eliza's  fame ; 
Who   shield^t  her  person,  and  support'st  her 
throne ;  [vows ; 

For  thee,  what  fervent  thanks,  what  proffer'd 
Do  prostrate  millions  pay  ! 
Bur.  Bright  excellence, 
This  fair  applause  too  highly  over-rates, 
Too  much  extols  the  low  deserts  of  Cecil. 
Not .   What  praises  are  too  high  for  patriot- 
worth  ? 

Or  what  applause  exceeds  the  price  of  virtue  ? 
My  lord,  conviction  has  at  last  subdued  me, 
And  I  am  honour's  proselyte  : — too  long 
My  erring  heart  pursued  the  ways  of  faction; 
I  own  myself  t'  have  been  your  bitterest  foe, 
And  join'd  with  Essex  in  each  foul  attempt 
To  blast  your  honour,  and  traduce  your  fame. 
Bur.  Though   ne'er  my  wishing  heart  could 

call  you  friend, 

Yet  honour  and  esteem  I  always  bore  you  ; 
And  never  meant,  but  with  respect  to  serve 

you. 

It  grieves  me,   Madam,  to  have  thus  offended, 

Where  most  my  wishes  labour'd  to  oblige. 

Not.  I  know  your  honour  and  your  virtues 

well ;  [good, 

Your    public  plans,    design'd  for  England's 

And  all  your  private  merit's  weight.      But, 

Oh, 

How  blind  is  reason  in  the  maze  of  passion  ! 
I  sought  your  ruin,  labour'd  for  your  fall. 
But,  if  repentance  may  atone  for  guilt, 
Or  self-reproach  for  sharpest  penance  pass, 
No  mortal  breast  e'er  felt  more  wo  than  mine, 
And  Burleigh  now  may  rank  me  for  his  friend. 
Bur.  That  such  a  worth  of  soul  should  be 

abused ! 

Could  I  accuse  my  heart  but  of  a  thought 
To  do  you  wrong  ;  if  any  purpose  ever 
Against  your  welfare  in  my  soul  arose, 
That    look'd    with    malice    on  your    shining 
merit,  [to<gi 

Your  matchless  beauty,  or    your  brighter  vir- 
Then  let  me  live  despised,  a  proverb  miide 
To  every  passing  slave  :  nay  more,  the  :  corn 
And  trampled  footstool  of  the  man  1  hate. 

Not.  It  is  enough,  my  lord,  I  know  it  well, 
And  feel  rekindling  virtue  warm  my  breast ! 
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Honour  and  gratitude  their  force  resume 
Within  my  heart,  and  every  wish  is  yours. 
O  Cecil,  Cecil,  what  a  foe  hast  thou, 
A  deadly  foe,  whilst  hated  Essex  lives  ! 
Bur.   I   know   it    well, .  but  can  assign  m 

cause. 
Not,   Ambition's  restless  hand  has  woun 

his  thoughts  [queen 

Too   high   for   England's   welfare ;   nay,   the 
Scarce  sits  in  safety  on  her  throne,  while  he 
TV  audacious  Essex/freely  treads  at  large, 
And  breathes  the  common  air.     Ambition  is 
The  only  god  he  serves,  to  whom  he'd  sacri 

fice 

His  honour,  country,  friends,  and  every  tie 
Of  truth,  and  bond  of  nature  ;  nay,  his  love. 
Bur.  I  find  this  business  work  as   I  would 
have  it.  [Aside. 

That  man  that  in  this  public  duty  fails, 
On  private  virtue  will  disdainful  tread, 
As  steps  to  raise  him  to  some  higher  purpose 
In  vain  each   softer  wish  would  plead  with 

him, 

No  tender  movement  in  his  soul  prevails, 
And  mighty  love,  who  rules  all  nature  else, 
Must  follow  her  in  proud  ambition's  train. 
Not.  Pronounce  it  not,  my  soul  abhors  the 
sound, 

Like  death. O  Cecil,  will  you  kindly  lend 

Some  pity  to  a  wretch  like  me  ? 

Bur.  Command, 

Madam  :  my  power  and  will  are  yours.  I  feel 
Your  wrongs,  I  feel  the  base  return  you've 

met 

From  this  ungrateful  and  disloyal  man, 
Though  oft  your  goodness  screen'd  him  from 

reproof. 

Believe  me  worthy  to  partake  your  grievance, 
Accept  my  service,  and  employ  my  power.  ' 
Not.  Will  Cecil's  friendly  ear  vouchsafe  to 

bend 

Its  great  attention  to  a  woman's  wrongs, 
Whose  pride  and  shame,  resentment  and   de 
spair, 

Rise  up  in  raging  anarchy  at  once, 
To   tear  with   ceaseless  pangs   my  tortured 

soul? 

Words  are  unequal  to  the  woes  I  feel, 
And  language  lessens  what  my  heart  endures. 
Passion  repulsed  with  scorn,  and  proud  dis 
dain, 

Recoils  indignant  on  my  shrinking  soul, 
Beats  back  my  vital  springs,  and  crushes  life. 
Bur.  Madam,  your  wrongs,  I  must  confess 

are  great ; 

Yet  still,  I  fear   ye  know  not  half  his   false 
hood. 

Who  that  had  eyes  to  look  on  beauty  ;  who, 
That  had  a  heart  to  feel  that  beauty's  power  • 
Who,  but  the  false  perfidious  Essex,  could 
Prefer  to  Nottingham  a  Rutland's  charms  ? 
Start  not— by  Heaven  I  tell  you   nought  but 

truth, 

What  I  can  prove  past  doubt ;   that  he  re 
ceived 

The  lady  Rutland's  hand,  in  sacred  wedlock 
The  very  night  before  his  setting  out 
For  Ireland. 

Not.  Oh,  may  quick  destruction  seize  them  ! 
May  furies  blast, and  hell  destroy  their  peace' 

May  all  their  nights 

ttur.  I  pray,  have  patience,  Madam. 
Restrain  a   while  your  rage ;    curses   are  in 

vain. 

But  there's  a  surer  method  to  destroy  him  ; 
And  if  you'll  join  with  me,  'tis  done  :  he  falls. 


Not.  Ha!  say'stthou,  Burleigh  !  Speak  my 

genius,  speak; 
Be  quick  as  vengeance'  self  to  tell  me  how. 

Bur.   You   must  have  heard  the  commons 

have  impeach'd  him, 

And  we  have  proofs  sufficient  for  his  ruin  : 
But  the  queen — you  know  how  fair  he  stands 
In  her  esteem  :  and  Rutland  too,  his  wife, 
Hath  full  possession  of  the  royal  ear. 
What  then  avail  impeachments,  or  the  law's 
Severest  condemnation,  while  the  queen 
May  snatch  him   from  th'  uplifted   hand  of 

k  justice  ? 

ere  then,  my  Nottingham,  begins  thy  task  : 
Try  every  art    t'  incense  the  queen  against 

him, 

Then  step  between  her  and  the  lady  Rutland, 
Let  not  her  fondness  find  the  least  access 
To  the  queen's  heart,  to  counterwork  our  pur 
pose. 

Observe  Southampton,  top,  with  jealous  eye  ; 
Prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  his  suit : 
For  well  I  know  he  will  not  fail  to  try 
His  eloquence  on  the  behalf  of  Essex, 
Not .  It  shall  be  done  ?  his  doom  is  fix'd  ;  he 

dies. 

Oh,  'twas  a  precious  thought !  I  never  knew 
Such  heart-felt  satisfaction  !  Essex  dies, 
And    Rutland,   in    her    turn,   shall  learn  to 

weep. 

The  time  is  precious  ;  I'll  about  it  straight. 
Come,    vengeance,    come   assist   me  now  to 

breathe 

Thy  venom'd  spirit  in   the  royal  ear, 

" 


Bur.   There  spoke  the  very  genius  of  the 

sex  ; 

And  disappointed  woman  sets  no  bounds 
To  her  revenge.    Her  temper's  form'd  to  serve 

me. 

Enter  RALEIGH. 

Ral.    The    lord    Southampton,    with    un- 

govern'd  rage, 

Resents  aloud  his  disappointed  measures. 
[  met  him  in  the  outward  court ;  he  seeks 
[n  haste  your  lordship,  and,  forgetting  forms, 
Pursues  me  hither,  and  demands  to  see  you. 
Bur.    Raleigh,    'tis    well— Withdraw— At- 

tend  the  queen, 
^eave  me  to  deal  with  this  o'erbearing  man. 


Enter  SOUTHAMPTON. 

South.  Where  is  the  man,  whom  virtue  calls 
his  friend  ?  [fury 

give  you  joy,  my  lord  !— Your    quenchless 
At  length  prevails— and  now  your  malice  tri 
umphs. 

You've  hunted  honour  to  the  toil  of  faction, 
And  view  his  struggles  with  malicious  joy. 
Bur.  What  means  my  lord  ? 
South.  O  fraud  !  shall  valiant  Essex 
ie  made  a  sacrifice  to  your  ambition! 
Oh,  it  smells  foul  indeed,  of  rankest  malice. 
And  the  vile  statesman's  craft.     You  dare  not 

sure 

""hus  bid  defiance  to  each  show  of  worth, 
^ach  claim  of  honour  :  dare  not  injure  thus 
{our  suffering  country  in  her  bravest  son  ! 
Bur.   But  why  should  stern  reproach   he 

angry  brow 
et  fall  on  me  ?  Am  I  alone  the  cause 
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rhat    gives  this  working    humour   strength?    Whilst    thou   amidst  thy  tangling  snares  in- 


Do  I  volved, 

Instruct  the  public  voice  to  warp  his  actions  ?     Shalt  sink  confounded,  and  unpitied  fall. 
Justice    untaught    shall    poise   the  impartial       Bur.    Rail   on,   proud  lord,   and    give    thy 

scales,  choler  vent: 

And  every  curious  eye  may  mark  the  beam.       It  wastes  itself  in  vain;  the  queen  shall  judge 
South.  The   specious  shield,  which  private  !  Between  .us  in  this  warm  debate.    To  her 

malice  bears,  I  now  repair  ;  and  in  her  royal  presence 

[s  ever  blazon'd  with  some  public  good  ;  You  may  approve  your  innocence  and  faith. 

Behind    that  artful  fence,    skulk    low,   con-    Perhaps  you'll  meet  me  there — Till  then  fare- 

ceal'd,  well. 

Flie  bloody  purpose,  and  the  poison'd  shaft ; 
From  thence  they  take  their  fatal  aim  unseen, 
And  honest  merit  is  the  destined  mark. 
Bur.     Your   warm   distemper'd    zeal    puts    By  crafty  faction  and  tyrannic  power, 

rashly  by  His  sinking  trophies,  and  his  falling  fame, 

Fhe  cool  directing  hand  of  wholesome  reason.    Oppress  my  very  soul.    I'll  to  the  queen, 
No  imputation  foul  shall  rest  on  me  ;  I  Lay  all  their  envy  open  to  her  view, 

My  honest  purposes  defy  aloud  !  Confront  their  malice,  and  preserve  my  friend. 

Ihe  slander-spreading  tongue  of  busy  faction,  j 
To  cast  its  venom  on  my  fair  report, 
Or  tell  posterity,  thus  Cecil  did. 


South.  Confusion  wait  thy  steps,  thou  cruel 

monster ! 
My  noble  and  illustrious  friend  betray'd, 


My  country's  welfare,  and  my  queen's   com 
mand, 

Have  ever  been  my  guiding  stars  through  life, 

My  sure  direction  still — To  these  I  now 

Appeal ; — from  these,    no    doubt,    this  lord's 
misconduct 

Hath  widely  stray'd  ;  and  reason,  not  reviling, 

Must  now  befriend  his  cause. 
South.  How  ill  had  providence 

Disposed  the  suffering   world's  oppressed  af 
fairs. 

Had  sacred  right's  eternal  rule  been  left 

To  crafty  politicians'  partial  sway  ! 

Ihen  power  and  pride  would  stretch  th  enor- 


\_Exit. 

The  QUEEN  discolored  sitting  on  her  throne. 
RALEIGH,  Lord*,  and  Attendants. 

Queen.  Without   consulting   me!  presump 
tuous  man  !  [queen  ? 
Who  governs  here  ! — What !    am  not   I  your 
You  dared  not,  were  he  present,  take  this  step. 
Ral.    Dread  sovereign,    your   ever  faithful 

commons 

Have,  in  their  gratitude  and  love  for  you, 
Preferr'd  this  salutary  bill  against  him. 

Enter  BURLEIGH. 


Queen.  You,  my  lord  Burleigh,  must  have 

mous  grasp,  known  of  this 

And  call  their  arbitrary  portion  justice  :  \  rhe  C0mm0ns  here  impeach  the  Earl  of  Essex 

Ambition's   arms,    by  avarice  urged,    would    Qf  practising  against  the  state  and  me. 

pluck  I  Methinks  I  might  be  trusted  with  the  secret. 

The  core  of  honesty  from  virtue's  heart,  Speak,  for  I  know  it   well,   'twas   thy  con- 

And  plant  deceit  and  rancour  in  its  stead  :  trivance. 

Falsehood  would  trample  then  on  truth  and    jja  ,  was  jt  not  ?  you  dare  not  say  it  was  not 

honour,  B'M,..  I  own  my  judgment  did  concur  with 

And  envy  poison  sweet  benevolence.  theirs. 

Oh,  'tis  a.  goodly  group  of  attributes,  Hig  crimes,  1  fear,  will  justify  the  charge, 

•,-."     i         ft.         -i_i___««'«     _l~lt*.K«kjd  ,          ,         ,.    '  ,       '.        ! "  1*_    __J     •mlno 


And  well   befits  some  statesman's  righteous 

rule  ! 

Out  upon  such  base  and  bloody  doings  ! 
The  term  of  being  is  not  worth  the  sin  ; 
No  human  bosom  can  endure  its  dart. 


far, 


And  vindicate  their  loyalty  and  mine. 

Queen.  Ha !  tell  not  me  your  smooth  deceit 
ful  story  ! 

I  know  your  projects  and  your  close  cabals. 
You'd  turn  my  favour  into  party  feuds, 
And  use  my  sceptre  as  the  rod  of  faction  : 

T>-_x    TJ .«, .'«    ,1,-t  «-./^!i4n*«   flniwic!    o    n/YKl<av  Gmi 


Then  put  this  cruel  purpose  from  thee 

Nor  let  the  blood  of  Essex  whelm  thy  soul.         gut  Henry  s  daughter  claims  a  nobler  soul. 
Bur.    'Tis    well,    my  lord  !  your  words  no  1  ^  nurge  no  party,  but  will  reign  o'er  all, 

comment  need  ;  I  And  my  sole  rule  shall  be  to  bless  my  people  ; 

No  doubt,  they've  well  explain'd  your  honest    \Vho  serves  them  best  has  still  my  highest  fa- 
meaning  ; 

'Tis  clear  and  full— To  parts,  like  yours,  dis 
cretion 

Would  be  a  clog,  and  caution    but  incum- 
brance. 

Yet  mark  me  well,  my  lord,  the  clinging  ivy 


This  Essex  ever  did. 


[vour  : 


Enter  SOUTHAMPTON. 


With  the  oak  may  rise 

fall. 
South.  Thy  empty   threats,  ambitious  man, 

hurt  not  [faith 

The  breast    of  truth.      Fair    innocence 


Behold,  Southampton, 

What  a  base  portrait's  here !  the  fathful  Essex 

but  with  it  "too  must    Here  drawn  at  large  associating  with  rebels, 
I  To  spoil  his  country  and  dethrone  his  queen. 
South.  It  is  not  like.— By  Heaven,  the  hand 


and    Drew  these^atse  lines,  distorted  far  from  truth 


Those  strangers  to  thy  practised  heart,  shall 

shield 

My  honour  and  preserve  my  friend.— In  vain 
Thy  malice,  with  unequal  arm  shall  strive 
To  tear  th'  applauded    wreath  from  Essex 

brow  ; 

His  honest  laurel,  held  aloft  by  fame, 
Above  thy  reach  shall  safely  flourish, 
Shall  bloom  immortal  to  the  latest  times  : 


JJTC  W      111C3C    1O.10V'    HJH^uj    v**.  -  ~«— J 

And  honour,  and  unlike  my  noble  friend, 
As  light  to  shade,  or  hell  to  highest  heaven. 
Then  suffer  not,  thou  best  of  queens,  this  lord, 
This  valiant  lord,  to  fall  a  sacrifice 
To  treachery  and  base  designs ;  who  now 
Engages  death  in  all  his  horrid  shapes, 
Amidst  a  hardy  race,  inured  to  danger; 
But  let  him  face  to  face,  this  charge  encounter, 
And  every  falsehood  like  his  foes  shall  fly. 
8D 
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Queen.  To  me  you  seem  to  recommend  strict 

justice, 

In  all  her  pomp  of  power.  But  are  you  sure 
No  subtile  vice  conceal'd  assumes  her  garb  ? 
Take  heed,  that  malice  does  not  wear  the 

mask, 

Nor  envy  deck  her  in  the  borrow'd  guise. 
Rancour  has  often  darken'd  reason's  eye, 
And  judgment  winks,  when  passion  holds 

the  scale. 

Impeach  the  very  man  to  whom  I  owe 
My  brightest  rays  of  glory !  Look  to  it,  lords, 
Take  care,  be  cautious  on  what  ground  you 

tread  ; 

Let  honest  means  alone  secure  your  footing. 
Raleigh    and   you  withdraw,  and  wait  our 

leisure.          [Lxeunt  RAL.  and  SOUTH. 
Lord  Burleigh,  stay ;  we  must  with  you  have 

farther 

Conference.— I  see  this  base  contrivance  plain. 
Your  jealousy  and  pride,  your  envy  of 
His  shining  merit,  brought  this  bill  to  light. 
But  mark  me,  as  yoir  prize  our  high  regard 
And  favour,  I  command  you  to  suppress  it : 
Let  not  our  name  and  power  be  embarrass'd 
In  your  perplexing  schemes.    'Twas  you  be- 
And  therefore  you  must  end  it.  [gan, 

Bur.  I  obey. 

Yet  humbly  would  intreat  you  to  consider 
How  new,  unpopular,  this  step  must  be, 
To  stand  between  your  parliament's  inquiry 
And    this    offending    lord. — We    have    such 

proofs — 
Queen.  Reserve  your  proofs  to  a  more  proper 


And  let  them  then  appear.    But  once  again 
We  charge  you,  on  your  duty  and  allegiance, 
To  stop  this  vile  proceeding  ;  and  to  wait 
Till  Essex  can  defend  himself  in  person. 
If  then  your  accusations  are  of  force, 
The  laws,  and  my  consent,  no  doubt  are  open. 
He  has  my  strict  command,  with  menace  mix'd, 
To  end  effectually  this  hated  war, 
Ere  he  presume  to  quit  the  Irish  coast. 
Bur.  Madam,  my  duty  now  compels  me  to — 
Queen.  No  more  !    see  that  my  orders  be 

obey'd.  [Exit  BDR. 

Essex  a  traitor  ! — that  can  never  be— 
His  grateful  and  his  honest  soul  disdains  it. — 
I  know  him  hot,  ambitious,  rash,  impatient ; 
But  then  he's  firmly  anchor'd  in  his  duty  : 
Though  stormy  passions  toss  him  to  and  fro. 
Can  he  prove  false?  so  high  advanced,   so 

honour'd, 

So  near  my  favour — and— I  fear,  so  near 
My  heart !— Impossible.— Ibis  Burleigh  hates 

him  ; 

And,  his  rival,  therefore  would  destroy  him, 
But  he  shall  find  his  narrow  schemes  defeated. 
In  vain  their  fraudful  efforts  shall  combine 
To  shake  my  settled  soul,  my  firm  design  • 
Resolved  to  lift  bright  virtue's  palm  on  high, 
Support  her  grandeur,  and  her  foes  defy 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. 

Enter  BURLEIGH  and  RALEIGH. 

Bur.  Essex  arrived  !  Confusion  to  my  hopes ! 
His  presence  will  destroy  me  with  the  queen. 
I  much  suspect  he  had  some  private  notice, 
Perhaps  a  punctual  order  to  return.      [done  ? 
He  lurks  too  near  her  heart— What's  to  be 


Prepare  the  witnesses  with  speed  ;  apprize 
i  The  Lady  Nottingham — Southampton's  pride, 
i  And  Rutland's  too,  will  lift  the  crest  again, 
i  But  fly,  my  Raleigh,  send  me  Nottingham. 

[Exit  RAL. 

i  We  must  alarm  the  queen  with  new  commo 
tions 

i  In  many  parts  of  her  dominions  raised  : 
All  this,  and  more  must  now  be  pass'd  for 

truth. 

This  sudden  blow  has  struck  me  to  the  soul ; 
'Tis  gone  too  far,  he  dies— proud  Essex  now, 
Or  Cecil  falls.     Now  is  th'  important  crisis — • 
Keep  up  thy  usual  strength  ;  my  better  genius, 
Direct  my  steps  to  crush  my  mortal  foe. 

Enter  QUEEN  and  RALEIGH. 

Queen.  It  cannot  be  !   Return'd  without  my 

leave ! 

Against  my  strict  command  ! — Impossible  ! 
Ral.  Madam,  the  earl  is  now  at  court,  and 

begs 
An  audience  of  your  majesty. 

Queen.   Amazing!  [mand  ! 

What !  break  his  trust !  desert  his  high  corn- 
Forsake  his  post,  and  disobey  his  queen  ! 
'Tis  false — invented  all. — You  wish  it  so. 
Bur.  Madam,  I  wish  some  other  rumours 

false : 

Reports,  I  fear,  of  great  concern  to  you. 
Queen.  What  rumours?  what  reports?  Your 

frown  would  much 

Denote :  your  preface  seems  important— Speak. 
Bur.    Some  new  commotions   are   of   late 

sprung  up 

In  Ireland,  where  the  west  is  all  in  arms, 
And  moves  with  hasty  march  to  join  Tyrone, 
And  all    his    northern    clans.      A   dreadful 

power ! 

Nay  more,  we  have  advices  from  the  borders 
Of  sudden  risings,  near  the  banks  of  Tweed  ! 
'Tis  thought  to  favour  an  attempt  from  Scot- 
land.  [men 

Mean  while,  Tyrone  embarks  six    thousand 
To  land  at  Milford,  and  march  where  Essex 
Shall  join  them  with  his  friends. 
Queen.  In  league  with  James ! 
And  plotting  with  Tyrone  !  It  cannot  be. 
His  very  pride  disdains  such  perfidy. 
But  is  not  Essex  here  without  my  leave  ! 
Against  my  strict  command !   that,  that's  re 
bellion, 

The  rest,  if  true,  or  false,  it  matters  not. 
What's  to  be  done? — admit  him  to  my  pre 
sence  ? 

No,  no— my  dignity  ;  my  pride  forbid  it. 
Ungrateful  man,  approach  me  not ;  rise,  rise, 
Resentment,  and  support  my  soul  !  Disdain, 
Do  thou  assist  me— Yes,  it  shall  be  so. 
Bur.  I  see  she  muses  deep,  her  mind  works 

upwards, 

And  paints  its  struggling  efforts  in  her  face. 
Tyrone's  invasion  wakes  her  fear  and  anger, 
And  all  her  soul  is  one  continued  storm. 
Queen.  For  once  my  pride  shall  stoop ;  and  t 

will  see 

This  rash,  audacious,  this  once  favour'd  man  ; 
But  treat  him  as  his  daring  crimes  deserve. 

Enter  SOUTHAMPTON. 

South.  [Kneeling . ]  Permit  me,  Madam,  to 

approach  you  thus  ; 
Thus  lowly  to  present  the  humble  suit 
Of  the  much  injured,  faithful,  carl  of  Essex, 
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Who  dares  not,  unpermitted,  meet  your  pre 
sence. 

He  begs,  most  gracious  queen,  to  fall  before 
Your  royal  feet,  to  clear  him  to  his  sovereign, 
Whom,  next  to   Heaven,  he  wishes  most  to 

please. 

Let  faction  load  him  with  her  labouring  hand, 
His  innocence  shall  rise  against  the  weight, 
If  but  his  gracious  mistress  deign  to  smile. 

Queen.  Let  him  appear.  [Exit  SOUTH. 

Now  to  thy  trying  task, 

My  soul !  Put  forth,  exert  thy  utmost  strength, 
Nor  let  an  injured  queen  be  tame — Lie  still, 
My  heart !  I  cannot  listen  to  thee  now. 

Enter  ESSEX  and  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Essex.  Forgive,  thou  injured  majesty,  thou 

best 

Of  queens,  this  seeming  disobedience.    See, 
I  bend  submissive  in  your  royal  presence, 
With  soul  as  penitent  as  if  before 
Th'  all-searching  eye  of  Heaven,    But  O,  that 

frown!  [spirit, 

My    queen's  resentment  wounds  my  inmost 
Strikes  me  like  death,  and  pierces  through  my 

heart. 
Queen.  You  have  obey'd,  my  lord  !   you've 

served  me  well ! 
My  deadly  foes  are  quell'd !   and  you  come 

home  [come  ! 

A   conqueror?   Your  country  bids   you  wel- 
And  I,  your  queen  applaud  ! — — Triumphant 

man  ! 

What?  is  it  thus  that  Essex  gains  his  laurels  ? 
What  ?  is  it  thus  you've  borne  my  high  com 
mission  ! 

How  durst  you  disregard  your  trusted  duty, 
Desert  your  province,  and  betray  your  queen  ? 
Essex.  1  came  to  clear  my  injured  name  from 

guilt, 

Imputed  guilt,  and  slanderous  accusations, 
My  shame  was  wafted  in  each  passing  gale, 
Each  swelling  tide  came  loaded  with  my 

wrongs ; 

And  echo  sounded  forth  from  faction's  voice, 
The     traitor    Essex Was't    not    hard  my 

queen, 

That  •while  I  stood  in  danger's  dreadful  front, 
Encountering  death  in  every  shape  of  terror, 
And  bleeding  for   my   country  ?— Was't  not 

hard, 

My  mortal  enemies  at  home,  like  cowards, 
Should  in  my  absence  basely  blast  my  fame  ? 
Queen.  It  is  the  godlike  attribute  of  kings 
To  raise  the  virtuous  and  protect  the  brave. 
1  was  the  guardian  of  your  reputation, 
What  malice,  or  what  faction  then  could  reach 

you? 

My  honour  was  exposed,  engaged  for  yours  ; 
But  you  found  reason  to  dislike  my  care, 
And  to  yourself  assumed  the  wrested  office. 
Essex.    If   ought    disloyal    in   this    bosom 

dwells, 

If  ought  of  treason  lodges  in  this  heart, 
May  I  to  guilt  and  lasting  shame  be  wedded, 
The  sport  of  faction,  and  the  mark  of  scorn, 
The  world's  derision,  and  my  queen's  abhor 
rence. 
Stand    forth    the  villain,   whose   envenom'd 

tongue 

Would  taint  my  honour  and  traduce  my  name, 
Or  stamp  rny  conduct  with  a  rebel's  brand  ! 
Lives  there  a  monster  in  the  haunts  of  men, 
Dares  tear  my  trophies   from    their  pillar'd 

base, 
Eclipse  my  glory  and  disgrace  my  deeds? 
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Queen.  This  aruent  language,  and  this  glow 

of  soul, 

Were  nobly  graceful  in  a  better  cause ; 
Where  virtue  warrants,  and  where  truth  in 
spires  : 

But  injured  truth,  with  brow  invincible, 
Frowns  stern  reproof  upon  the  false  assertion, 
And  contradicts  it  with  the  force  of  facts. 
From  me  you  have  appeal'd,  ungrateful  man  ; 
The  laws,  not  I,  must  listen  to  your  plea. 
Go,  stand  the  test  severe,  abide  the  trial, 
And  mourn  too  late  the  bounty  you  abused. 

[Exeunt  QUEEN,  SOUTH.  &c. 
Essex.  Is  this  the  just  requital,  then,  of  all 
My  patriot-toils  and  oft-encounter'd  perils, 
Amidst  th'  inclemencies  of  camps  and  climes  ! 

Then  be  it  so, Unmoved  and  dauntless,  let 

me 

This  shock  of  adverse  fortune  firmly  stand. 
But  yet,  methinks,  'tis  somewhat  sudden  too  ! 
My  greatness,  now  deprived  of  each  support, 
Which  bore  so  long  its  envied  weight  aloft, 
Must  quick  to  ruin  fall,  and  crush  my  hopes. 

Enter  SOUTHAMPTON. 

South.    Alas,    my    lord !    the  queen's  dis 
pleasure  kindles 

With  warmth  increasing ;  whilst  lord  Burleigh 

labours  [fiercer. 

T'  inflame  her  wrath,  and  make  it  burn  still 

Essex.  I  scorn  the  blaze  of  courts,  the  pomp 

of  kings; 

I  give  them  to  the  winds,  and  lighter  vanity  ; 
Too  long  they've  robb'd  me  of  substantial  bliss, 
Of  solid  happiness,  and  true  enjoyments. 
But  lead  me  to  my  mourning  love  ;  alas  ! 
She  sinks  beneath  oppressing  ills  ;  she  fades, 
She  dies  for  my  afflicting  pangs,  and  seeks 
Me,  sorrowing,  in  the  walks  of  wo. — Distrac 
tion  ! 

Oh,  lead  me  to  her,  to  my  soul's  desire. 
South.  Let  caution  guide  you  in  this  danger 
ous  step. 

Consider  well,  my  lord,  the  consequence 

For  should  the  queen  (forbid  it  Heaven)  dis 
cover  [power 
Your  private  loves,  your  plighted  hands,  no 
On  earth  could  step  between  you  and  destruc 
tion. 
Lock  up  this  secret  from  the  prying  world. 

Enter  BURLEIGH. 

Bur.  My  lord  of  Essex,  'tis  the  queen's  com 
mand, 

That  you  forthwith  resign  your  staff"  of  office  ; 
And  further,  she  confines  you  to  your  palace. 
Essex.  Welcome,  my  fate.     Let  fortune  do 
her  utmost ;  [lice, 

I  know  the  worst,  and  will  confront  her  ma- 
And  bravely  bear  the  unexpected  blow. 
Bur.  The  queen  my  lord  demands  your  quick 

compliance. 
Essex.  Go,  then,  thou  gladsome  messenger 

of  ill, 

And,  joyful,  feast  thy  fierce  rapacious  soul 
With  Essex'  sudden  and  accomplish'd  fall. 
The  trampled  corse  of  all  his  envied  greatness, 
Lies  prostrate  now  beneath  thy  savage  feet ; 
But  still  th'  exalted  spirit  mounts  above  thee. 
Go,  tell  the  queen  thy  own  detested  story  : 
Full  in  her  sight  disclose  the  snaky  labyrinths 
And  lurking  snares  you  plant  in  virtue's  path, 
To  catch  integrity's  unguarded  step. 

Bur.   How  ill  repaid  are  public  toils  ana 
cares, 
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Where  active  honesty,  with  station  join'd, 
Incurs  but  calumny,  and  foul  reproach  ! 
Your  country  has  impeach'd,  your  queen  ac 
cused  you, 

To  these  address  your  best  defence,  and  clear 
Your  question'd  conduct  from  disloyal  guilt. 
What  answer  to  the  queen  shall  1  return  ? 

Essex.  My  staff  of  office  I  from  her  received. 
And  will  to  her,  and  her  alone,  resign  it. 
Bur.  This    bold  refusal    will   incense    the 

queen. 

This    arrogance  will  make   your  guilt   the 

stronger.  [Exit. 

South.  Sustain,  my  noble  friend,  thy  wonted 

greatness ; 

Collect  thy  fortitude,  and  summon  all 
Thy  soul,  to  bear  with  strength  this  crushing 

weight, 

Which    falls    severe   upon    thee ;  whilst  my 
friendship  [den. 

Shall  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  share  the  bur- 
I'll  hence  with  speed  and  to  the  queen  repair, 
And  all  the  power  of  warmest  words  em 
ploy,  [brin 
To  gain  you  yet  one  audience    more,    an 
Her  majesty  to  milder  thoughts.    Farewell. 

[Exit. 
Essex.  As  newly  waked  from  all  my  dreams 

of  glory, 

Those  gilded  visions  of  deceitful  joys, 
1    stand     confounded    at     th'   unlook'd-for 

change, 

And  scarcely  feel  this  thunder-bolt  of  fate. 
The  painted   clouds    which   bore  my    hopes 

aloft, 
Alas,  are  now  vanish'd  to  yielding  air, 

And  I  am  fallen  indeed! 

How  weak  is  reason  when  affection  pleads  ! 
How  hard  to  turn  the  deluded  heart 
From  flattering  toys,  which  soothed  its  vanity  ! 
The  laurell'd  trophy,  and  the  loud  applause, 
The  victor's  triumph,  and  the  people's  gaze  ; 
The  high-hung  banner,  and  recording  gold, 
Subdue  me  still,  still  cling  around  my  heart, 
And  pull  my  reason  down. 

Enter  RUTLAND. 

Rut.  Oh,  let  me  fly 

To  clasp  the  lord  of  my  desires  ! 

My  soul's  delight,  my  utmost  joy,  my    hus 
band  !  . 

I  feel  once  more  his  panting  bosom  beat ; 

Once  more  I  hold  him  in  my  eager  arms, 

Behold  his  face,  and  lose  my  soul  in  rapture. 
r      Essex.  Transporting  bliss  !  my  richest,  dear 
est  treasure ! 

My  mourning  turtle,  my  long  absent  peace, 

Oh,  come  yet  nearer,  nearer  to  my  heart ! 

My  raptured  soul  springs  forward  to  receive 
thee  : 

Thou    heaven    on   earth,   thou    balm   of   all 

my  wo ! 

Rut.  Oh,  shall  I  credit  then  each  ravish'd 
sense ; 

Has  pitying  Heaven  consented  to  my  prayer  ? 

It  has,  it  has  ;  my  Essex  is  return'd  ! 

But  language  poorly  speaks  the  joys  I  feel  ; 

Let  passion  paint,  and  looks  express  my  soul. 
Essex.  With  thee,  my  sweetest  comfort,  I'll 
retire 

From  splendid  palaces,  and  glittering  throngs, 

To  live  embosom'd  in  the  shades  of  joy, 

Whete  sweet  content  extends  her   friendly 
arms, 

And  gives  increasing  lore  a  lasting  welcome*. 


With  thee  I'll  timely  fly  from  proud  oppres 
sion, 

Forget  our  sorrows,  and  be  bless'd  for  ever. 
Rut.  Oh,  let  us  hence,  beyond  the  reach  of 
power ;  [more. 

Where   Fortune's  hand    shall  never    part  us 
In  this  calm  stale  of  innocence  and  joy, 
I'll  press  thee  to  my  throbbing  bosom. 
Ambition's  voice  shall  call  in  vain  ;  the  world, 
The  thankless  world  shall  never  claim  thee 

more, 

And  all  thy  business  shall  be  love  and  me. 
Essex.  The   queen,   incensed  at  my  return, 

abandons  roe 

To  Cecil's  malice,  and  the  rage  of  faction. 
I'm  now  no  more  the  favourite  child  of  for 
tune  ; 

My  enemies  have  caught  me  in  the  toil, 
And  life  has  nothing  worth  my  wish  but  thee. 
Rut.  Delusive  dream  of  fancied  happiness,  * 
And  has  my    fatal  fondness   then  destroy 'd 

thee? 

Oh,  have  I  lured  thee  to  the  deadly  snare 
Thy  cruel  foes  have  laid  ?  Oh,  have  1  put 
Thy  life  in  peril  ?  My  officious  tears 
Would  needs  inform   thee  of  their  wicked 

schemes. 

I  dreaded  Cecil's  malice ;  and  my  heart, 
Longing  to  see  thefi,  with  impatience  listen'd 
To  its  own  alarms ;  and  prudence  sunk  be- 
The  force  of  love.  [neath 

Essex.  Forbear,  my  only  comfort  ; 
Oh  tell  me  not  of  danger,  death,  and  Bur- 

leigh ; 

Let  every  star  shed  down  its  mortal  bane 
On  my  unshelter'd  head  :  while  thus  1  fold 
Thee  in  my  raptured  arms  ;  I'll  brave  them 

all, 
Defy  my  fate,  and  meet  its  utmost  rigour. 

Rut .  Alas,  my  lord  !  consider  where  we  are. 
Oh  !    'tis   the  queen's    apartment ;    death   is 
here.  [path, 

I   came    to    thee   through    peril's    ambush 'a 
And  every  danger  risqued  for  thy  embrace. 
Each  precious  moment  is  by  fate  beset, 
And  time    stands  trembling   whilst  we  thus 

confer. 

Essex.  Then,  let  us  hence  from  this  detested 
place ;  [ness, 

My  rescued  soul  disdains  the  house  of  great- 
Where  humble  honesty  can  find  no  shelter. 
From  hence  we'll  fly,  where  love  and  virtue 
call; 

Where  happiness  invites that  wish  of  all : 

With  sweet  content  enjoy  each  blissful  hour. 
Beyond  the  smiles  of  fraud,  or  frowns  of  power,, 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE    I. 

Enter  BURLEIGH  and  NOTTINGHAM. 

Not.  My  lord,  I've    sought   you    out.   with 
much  impatience. 

You've  had  an  audience  of  the  queen :  what 

follow'd  ? 
Bur.  Soon  as  I  told  her  Essex  had  refused 

To  yield  his  dignities,  and  staff  of  office, 

Against  her   high   command,   pronounced  by 
me, 

She  seem'd  deprived  of  reason  for  a  moment; 

Her  working  mind  betray 'd  contending  pas 
sions, 

Which,  in  her  alter'd  face,  appear'd  by  turns. 
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She  paused,  like  thunder  in  some  kindling 

cloud, 

The  instant  burst  with  dreadful  fury  forth  : 
And  has  th'  ungrateful  wretch  defied  my  man 
date?  [power? 
The    proud,    audacious     traitor    scorn'd    my 
He  dares  not  sure. — He  dies — the  villain  dies! 
Then  sudden  soften'd  into  milder  sounds, 
And  call'd  him  rash,  unhappy,  gallant  Essex. 
On  me  her  fury  fell ;  my  crafty  plans 
Against  his  reputation,  fame  and  life, 
Had  driven  him  to  extremes— my  malice  did 

it— 

My  envy  was  his  bane ;  with  all  that  passion 
Or  fury  could  suggest.— 1  begg'd  to  know 
Her  royal  will  concerning  Essex  ;  urged 
Again  his  insolence — Amazed  awhile 
She    stood,    and  wist   not   what   to  do— At 

length, 
Collecting    all   her  mind,    these    words    she 

utter'd  :— 

Let  him  to  the  Tower. — I  instantly  withdrew, 
But  soon  was  countermanded,  and  desired 
To  bring  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  her  presence. 
I  like  it  not,  and  much  I  fear  she'll  stand 
Between  this  high  offender  and  the  laws. 
Not.  Is  Essex  then  secured  ? 
Bur.  Madam,  he  is  ; 
And  now  comes  guarded  to  the  court. 

Enter  GENTLEMAN. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  queen 
In  her  closet  desires  to  see  you. 

Not.  1  atttnd  her. 

Bur.  She  wants,  no  doubt  to  be  advised  by 

you. 

Improve  this  fair  occasion,  urge  it  home  ; 
She  must  be  quicken'd  by  repeated  strokes 
Of  fresh  indignities,  by  Essex  offer'd 
T'  her  royal  person  and  prerogative. 
Be  circumspect  and  cautious !  mark  her  well. 

Not.  I  know  her  foible.     Essex  long   has 

had 

An  interest  in  her  heart,  which  nothing  can 
O'erturn,  except  his  own  ungovern'd  spirit. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  instrument  by  which 
We  work,  and  cannot  fail  if  rightly  used. 

Bur.  Madam,  the   queen    expects  you   in 
stantly. 

I  must  withdraw,  and  wait  the  Earl's  arrival. 

[Exeunt, 

QUEEN  discovered. 

Queen.  Ill  fated,  wretched  man !   perverse 

and  obstinate  ; 

He  counterworks  my  grace,  and  courts  de 
struction. 

He  gives  his  deadly  foes  the  dagger  to 
Destroy  him,    and    defeats  my  friendly   pur 
pose,  [him, 
Which  would,  by  seeming  to  abandon,  save 
Nor  will  he  keep  the  mask  of  prudence  on 
A  moment's  space. — What !  must  1  bear  this 

scorn  ? 

No  :  let  me  all  the  monarch  re-assume  : 
Exert  my  power,  and  be  myself  again — 
Oh,  ill-performing,  disobedient  heart! — 
Why  shrink'st  thou  from  thy  own  resolve? 

Enter  NOTTINGHAM. 

Thou   comest    in   time ;    I'm  much  disturb'd, 
abused, 


My  Nottingham,  and  would  complain  to  thee 
Of  insolence,  neglect  and  high  contempt. 
Essex  presumed  to  dictate  laws  within 
My  palace  gates.    How  say'st  thou  Notting 
ham? 
Not.  Surely,  my  gracious  queen,   it  cannot 

be ! 

His  heart  and  passion  never  could  impel  him, 
To  take  so  bold  a  step,  to  such  rash  guilt : 
Methinks  his  very  honour  should  prevent  it. 
Queen.  Thy  open,    honest  mind    untutor'd 

seems 

In  life's  ungrateful  and  degenerate  school ; 
Where  stubborn  rice  in  every  form  appears, 
Mocking  correction's  ineffectual  rod. 
Itisv  indeed,  an  evil  hard  to  bear; 
Th:s    haughty    man   has  wanton'd   with 


grace, 


my 


Abused  my  bounty,  and  despised  my  favours, 
That  giving  goodness  should  profusely  flow 
T'  enrich  the  surly  glebe,  where  only  thorns 
And  noxious  weeds  will  spring  ! 
Resentment,  then,  shall  in  her  turn  prevail  ! 
To  angry  laws  I'll  give  this  victim  up. 
Not.  His  conduct  has,  I  fear,  been  too  un 
guarded  : 

His  hasty  temper  knows  not  where  to  stop. 
Ambition  is  the  spur  of  all  his  actions, 
Which  often  drives  him  o'er  his  duty's  limits  ; 
(At  least  his  enemies  would  have  it  so.) 
But  malice,  Madam,  seldom  judges  right. 
Queen.  O  Nottingham  !  his  pride  is  past  en 
during; 

This  insolent,  audacious  man,  forgets 
His  honour  and  allegiance  ; — and  refused 
To  render  up  his  staff  of  office,  here, 
Beneath  my  very  eye. 

AW.  Presumptuous  man  ! 
Your  faithful  subjects  will  resent  this  pride, 
This  insolence,  this  treason  to  their  queen  ; 
They   must  my  gracious   sovereign — 'Tis  not 
safe  [ment. 

To  shield  him  longer  from  their  just  resent- 
Then  give  him  up  to  justice  and  the  laws. 
Queen.   You   seem    well    pleased    to    urge 

severity. 

Offended  majesty  but  seldom  wants 
Such  sharp  advisers. — Yet  no  attribute 
So  well  befits  th'  exalted  seat  supreme, 
And  power's  disposing  hand,  as  clemency. 
Each  crime  must  from  its  quality  be  judged  : 
And  pity  there  should  interpose,  where  malice 
Is  not  the  aggressor.    Hence !  I'll   hear   no 

more. 

Not.  Madam,  my  sentiments  were  well  in 
tended  ; 

Justice,  not  malice,  moved  my  honest  zeal. 
My  words  were  echoes  of  the  public  voice, 
Which  daily  rises,  with  repeated  cries 
Of  high  complaint,  against  this  haughty  lord. 
I  pity,  from  my  heart  his  rash  attempts, 
And  much  esteem  the  man. 
Queen.  Go,  Nottingham. 

My  mind's  disturb'd,   and  send  me  Rutland 
hither.  [Exit  NOT. 

O  vain  distinction  of  exalted  state f 
No  rank  ascends  above  the  reach  of  care. 
No  dignity  can  shield  a  queen  from  wo. 
Despotic  nature's  stronger  sceptre  rules, 
And  pain  and  passion  in  her  right  prevail. 
Oh,  the  unpitied  lot,  severe  condition, 
Of  solitary,  sad,  dejected  grandeur  ! 
Alone  condemn'd  to  bear  the  unsocial  throb 
Of  heart-felt  anguish,  and  corroding  grief; 
Deprived  of  what,  within  his  homely  shed, 
The  poorest  peasant  in  affliction  finds, 
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The  kind,  condoling  comfort  of  a  dear 
Partaking  friend.— 


THE  EARL   OF  ESSEX.  [ACT  in 

I         Enter  BURLEIU,,,  ^ALEIGH,  and  others. 


Enter  COUNTESS  of  RUTLAND. 

Rutland,  1  want  thy  timely 

Counsel.  I'm  importuned,  and  urged  to  pun 
ish 

But  justice,  sometimes,  has  a  cruel  sound, 

Where  mercy  may  with  prudence  meet,  and 
both 

Agree  to  soften  rigour.— Essex  has, 


Bur.  The  Earl  of  Essex  waits  your  royal 

will. 

Queen.  Let  him  approach . — And  now,  once 
more,  support  [ness 

Thy  dignity,   my   soul;  nor  yield  thy  great- 
To  strong  usurping  passion — But  he  comes. 

Enter  ESSEX,  SOUTHAMPTON,  and  Guards. 

Essex.  Permitted  thus  to  bend,  with  pros 
trate  heart  [Kneels. 


No  doubt,  provoked  my  anger,  and  the  laws,  j  Before  your  sacred  majesty  ;  I  come, 
His  haughty  conduct  calls  for  sharp  reproof,      With  every  grateful  sense  of  royal  favour 
And  just  correction.    Yet  I  think  him  guilt-   Deeply  engraved  within  my  conscious  soul. 


just 

Of  studied  treason,  or  design'd  rebellion. 
Then  tell  me,  Rutland,  what  the  world  re 
ports, 

What  censure  says  of  his  unruly  deeds. 
Rut.  The  world,  with  envy  s  eye  beholds  his 

merit: 

Madam,  'tis  malice  all  and  false  report. 
1  know  his  noble  heart,  'tis  fill'd  with  honour : 
No  traitorous  taint  has  touch'd  his  generous 
soul;  [tion ; 

His  grateful  mind  still  glows  with  pure  affec- 
And  all  his  thoughts  are  loyalty  and  you. 
Queen.  1  grant  you,  Rutland,  all  you  say 

and  think, 

The  earl  possess'd  of  many  splendid  virtues. 
What  pity  'tis,  he  should  afford  his  foes 
Such  frequent  sad  occasions  to  undo  him  ! 
Rut.    What  human  heart  can,  unafflicted, 

bear 

Such  manly  merit  in  distress  :  such  worth 
Betray'd  ;  such  valour  in  the  toil,  beset 
By  cruel  foes,  and  faction's  savage'cry  ? 
My  good,  my  gracious  mistress,  stretch,  be 


times, 


[truction, 


Queen.  I  sent  my  orders  for  your  staff  of  of 
fice. 

Essex.  Madam,  my  envied  dignities  and  hon 
ours, 

I  first  from  your  own  royal  hand  received  ; 
And  therefore  justly  held  it  far  beneath  me 
To  yield  my  trophies,  and  exalted  power, 
So  dearly  purchased  in  the  field  of  glory, 
To  hands  unworthy.    No,  my  gracious  queen, 
I  meant  to  lay  them  at  your  royal  feet ; 
Where  life  itself  a  willing  victim  falls, 
If  you  command. 

Queen.  High  swelling  words,  my  lord,  but 

ill  supply 

The  place  of  deeds,  and  duty's  just  demand. 
In  danger's  onset,  and  the  day  of  trial, 
Conviction  still  on  acting  worth  attends  ; 
Whilst  mere  professions  are  by  doubts  encum- 
ber'd. 

Essex.  My  deeds  have  oft  declared,  in  dan 
ger's  front, 

How  far  my  duty  and  my  valour  lead  me. 
Allegiance  still  my  thirst  of  glory  fired, 
And  all  my  bravely  gather'd,  envied  laurels, 
Were  purchased  only  to  adorn  my  queen  ! 
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Your  saving  arm,  and  snatch  him  from  des- 
From  deadly  malice,  treachery,  and  Cecil. 
Oh  let  him  live,  to  clear  his  conduct  up  ! 
My  gracious   queen,   he'll  nobly   earn  your 
bounty,  [cy. 

And  with  his  dearest  blood  deserve  your  mer- 
Queen.  Her  words  betray  a  warm,  unusual 

fervour ;  [port.  , 

Mere  friendship  never  could  inspire  this  trans- 1  And  lose  the  harvest  of  a  plenteous  glory 
I  never  doubted  but  the  earl  was  brave  ;  In  idle  treaties,  and  suspicious  parly  " 

His  life,  and  valiant  actions  all  declare  it :  Esse.r.  O  deadly  stroke  !  my  life'i 


Queen.  Yet  fact  o'er  fallacy  must  still  pre 
vail, 

And  eloquence  to  simple  truth  give  way. 
Your  guilty  scorn  of  my  intrusted  power, 
When  with  my  mortal  foes  you  tamely  dallied, 
By  hardy  rebels  braved,  you  poorly  sought 
A  servile  pause,  and  besg'd  a  shameful  truce. 
Should  Essex  thus,  so  meanly  compromise, 


I  think  him  honest  too,  but  rash  and  head 
strong. 

I  gladly  would  preserve  him  from  his  foes, 
And  therefore  am  resolved  once  more  to  see 

him. 
Rut.  Oh,  'tis  a  godlike  thought,  and  Heaven 

itself 

Inspires  it.  Sure  some  angel  moves  your  heart, 
Your  royal  heart,  to  pity  and  forgiveness. 
This  gracious  deed  shall  shine  in  future  story, 
And  deck  your  annals  with  the  brightest  vir 
tue  ; 

Posterity  shall  praise  the  princely  act, 
And  ages  yet  to  come  record  your  goodness. 
Queen.  I'll  hear  no  more — Must  i  then  learn 
from  you 


To  know  my  province,  and  be  taught  to  move, 
As  each  designing  mind  directs  ?    Leave  me.    j 
Rut.  Her  frowns  are  dreadful,  and  her  eye  |  Her  front  uplift  against  the  face  of  power. 


deadly  stroke  !  my  life's  the  des- 
.tined  mark. 
The  poison'd  shaft  has  drunk  my  spirits  deep. 
Is't  come  to  this  ?  Conspire  with  rebels  !  ha  ! 
I've  served  you,  Madam,  with  the  utmost  peril, 
And  ever  gloried  in  th'  illustrious  danger ; 
Where  famine  faced  me  with  her  meagre  mien, 
And  pestilence  and  death  brought  up  her  train. 
I've  fought  your  battles,  in  despite  of  nature, 
Where   seasons  sicken'd,  and  the  clime  was 

fate. 

My  power  to  parly,  or  to  fight,  I  had 
From  you  ;  the  time  and  circumstance  did  call 
Aloud  for  mutual  treaty  and  condition  ; 
For  that  I  stand  a  guarded  felon  here. — A 
traitor,  [ed. 

'  Hemm'd  in  by  villains,  and  by  slaves  surround- 
Quetn.  Shall  added  insolence,  with  crest  au 
dacious, 


looks  terror. 
I  tremble  for  my  Essex. 


Think  not  that  injured  majesty  will  bear 
Save  him,  Heaven  !    Such  arrogance  uncheck'd,  or  unchastised. 

[Exit .    No  public  trust  becomes  the  man  who  treads, 
Queen.  Her  warmth  has  touch'd  me  home — 


My  jealous  heart, 
My  fearful  and  suspicious  soul's  alarm'd. 


With  scornful  steps,  in  honour's  sacred  path, 
And  stands  at  bold  defiance  with  his  duty. 
Essex.  Away  with  dignities  and  hated  trust, 


SCENE  I.} 


THE    EARI,    OF    ESSEX. 


With  flattering  honours,  and  deceitful  power  ! 
Invert  th'  eternal  rules  of  right  and  justice  ; 
Let  villains  thrive  and  out-cast  virtue  perish  ; 
Let  slaves  be  raised,  and  cowards  have  com 
mand. 

Take,  take  your  gaudy  trifles  back,  those  baits 
Of  vice,   and  virtue's   bane. — "Tis  clear    my 

?ueen, 
mistress,  casts  hie  of ;  nay,  joins 
With  Cecil  to  destroy  my  life  and  fame. 
Queen.  Presuming  wretch  !  audacious  trai 
tor  ! 

Essex.  Traitor! 
Queen.    Hence  from  my  sight,  ungrateful 

slave,  and  learn 
At  distance  to  revere  your  queen. 

Essex.  Yes  ;  let 

Me  fly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world, 
And  nature's  verge,  from  proud  oppression  far, 
From  malice,  tyranny,  from  courts,  from  you. 
Queen.  Traitor  !  villain !  [Strikes  him. 

Essex.  Confusion  !  what !  a  blow  ! 
Restrain,  good  Heaven!    down,  down,  thou 

rebel  passion, 
And,   judgment,    take    the   reins.      Madam, 

'tis  well— 

Your  soldier  falls  degraded. 
His  glory's  tarnish'd,  and  his  fame  undone. 
O,  bounteous  recompence  from  royal  hands  ! 
But  you,  ye  implements,  beware,  beware. 
What  honour  wrong'd,  and  honest  wrath  can 

act. 
Queen.    What  would  th'  imperious  traitor 

do?     My  life, 

Beyond  thy  wretched  purpose  stands  secure. 
Go,  learn  at  leisure  what  your  deeds  deserve, 
And  tremble  at  the  vengeance  you  provoke. 

{Exeunt  all  but  ESSEX  and  SOUTH. 
Essex.  Disgraced  and  struck !    Damnation  ! 

Death  were  glorious. 
Revenge  !  Revenge  I 

South.  Alas,  my  friend  !  what  would 
Thy  rage  attempt  ?    Consider  well  the  great 
Advantage  now  your  rash,  ungovern'd  temper 
Affords  your  foes.    The  queen,  incensed,  will 

let 

Their  fury  loose — I  dread  the  dire  event. 
Essex.  Has  honest  pride  no  just  resentment 

left? 

Nor  injured  honour  feeling  not  revenge  ? 
High  Heaven  shall  hear,  and  earth  regret  my 

wrongs. 

Hot  indignation  burns  within  my  soul. 
I'll  do  some  dreadful  thing — 1  know  not  what ; 
Some  deed  as  horrid  as  the  shame  I  feel, 
Shall  startle  nature,  and  alarm  the  world. 
Then   hence,  like  lightning,  let  me  furious  fly, 
To  hurl  destruction  at  my  foes  on  high  ; 
Pull  down  oppression  from  its  tyrant  seat, 
Redeem  my  glory,  or  embrace  my  fate. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I. 
Enter  QUEEN  and  NOTTINGHAM. 

Queen.  Not  taken  yet ! 

7Vo«.  No,  Madam  ;  for  the  Earl 
Of  Essex,    leagued   with  desperate  friends, 

made  strong 

And  obstinate  resistance  ;  till  at  length, 
O'erpower'd  by  numbers,  and  increasing  force, 
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He  fled  for  shelter  to  a  small  retreat, 

A  summer-house  upon  the  Thames  ;  resolved 

To  perish,  rather  than  submit  to  power. 

Queen.  O  wretch  detested!    O  unheard-of 

treason  ! 

Conspire  against  my  life,  within  my  view  ! 
My  reach  !  so  near  my  very  palace  gates  ! 
Perfidious  monster  ! — What  can  prudence  do, 
Or  human  wisdom,  more  than  judge  from  out 
side,  [ther, 
And  flattering  likeness  ?  Kings  can  see  no  far. 
High  Heaven  alone  can  read  the  hf  art  in  all 
Its  utmost  frauds,  and  mystic  characters. 
On  where  shall  majesty  bestow  its  favours, 
Since  Essex  has  a  traitor  proved  to  me, 
Whose  arm  hath  raised  him  up  to  power  and 

greatness, 
Whose  heart  hath  shared  in  all  his  splendid 

triumphs, 
And    feels,  even  now,    his  traiterous  deeds 

with  pity  ? 

But  hence  with  pity,  and  the  woman's  pangs  ; 
Resentment  governs,  and  the  queen  shall  pun 
ish. 

Enter  BURLEIGH. 

Bur.  Illustrious  queen,  the  traitors  all  are 

seized. 

Th' intelligence  was  true.  Their  black  debates 
Were  held  at  Drury-house.     The  dire  result 
Was  this  :  that  Essex  should  alarm  the  citizens 
To  open  mutiny,  and  bold  rebellion. 
On  this  pernicious  errand  went  the  earl, 
Joined  by  his  desperate  and  seditious  friends. 
Their  purpose  was  to  seize  your  royal  palace, 
And  sacred  person  ;  but  your  faithful  people, 
As  by  one  mind  inform'd,  one  zeal  inspired, 
Rose  up  at  once,  and  with  their  virtue  quell'd 

them. 
Queen.  Thanks  to  their  honest,  to  their  loyal 

hearts. 

But  say,  were  any  persons  else  concern'd, 
Of  high  distinction,  or  of  noted  rank? 
Bur.  Yes,  Madam,  many  more,  seduced  of 

late, 

'Mong  whom    the  bold    Southampton    fore 
most  stands,  [great, 
Precipitate  and  rash,  whose   power,  though 
Lags  far  behind  his  will  to  do  you  hurt. 
They're  now  our  prisoners,  and  are  safe  se 
cured  ; 

But  Essex,  with  Southampton,  and  the  rest 
Of  greater  note  I  would  not  dare  dispose  of 
Without  your  royal  mandate  ;  and  they  now 
Attend  without,  to  know  your  fin^l  pleasure. 

Queen.  Is  this  the  just  return  of  all  my  care, 
My  anxious  toilsome  days  and  watchful  nights? 
Have  I  sent  forth  a  wish  that  went  not  freight 
ed 

With  all  my  people's  good  ?    Or,  have  I  life, 
Or  length  of  days  desired,  but  for  their  sake  ? 
The  public  good  is  all  my  private  care. 
Have  I  not  ever  thought  the  meanest  subject, 
Oppress'd  by  power,  was,  in  his  just  com 
plaint, 

Above  a  king  !  What  British  bosom  has 
By    foreign     tyranny   been    grieved,   whose 

wrongs 

I  have  not  felt  as  mine,  as  mine  redressed  ? 
Or  have  I,  justly,  made  a  single  man 
My  foe  ?    Then  could  I  think  this  grateful  isle 
Contained  one  traitor's  heart?    But,  least  of 

That  Essex'  breast  should  lodge  it?     Call 
the  monster, 
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THE    EARL    OF    ESSEX. 


[ACT  IV. 


And  let  me  meet  this  rebel,  face  to  face. 
Do  you  withdraw,  and  wait  within  our  call . 
[Exit  BURLEIGH,#C. 

Enter  ESSEX. 

You  see  we  dare  abide  your  dangerous  pre 
sence, 

The  treason  sits  within  your  heart  enthroned, 
And  on  that  brow  rebellion  lowers,    where 

once 

Such  boasted  loyalty  was  said  to  flounsh. 
How  low  the  traitor  can  degrade  the  soldier  ? 
Guilt  glares  in  conscious  dye  upon  thy  cheek, 
And  inward  horror  trembles  in  thine  eye. 
How  mean  is  fraud !    How  base  ingratitude  ! 
Essex.  Forbear  reproach,  thou  injured  ma 
jesty,  [ready 
Nor  wound,  with  piercing  looks  a  heart  al- 
With    anguish   torn,  and   bleeding  with  re 
morse. 

Your  awful  looks  are  arm'd  with  death, 
And  justice  gives  them  terror. 

Queen.  Hapless  man  ! 
What  cause  could  prompt,  what  fiend  could 

urge  thee  on 

To  this  detested  deed  ?    Could  I  from  thee 
Expect  to  meet  this  base  return  ?  from  thee, 
To  whom  1  ought  to  fly,  with  all  the  confi 
dence 

That  giving  bounty  ever  could  inspire, 
Or  seeming  gratitude  and  worth  could  pro 
mise  ? 
Essex.  Alas  !  I  own  my  crimes,  and  feel  my 

treasons ; 

They  press  me  down  beneath  the  reach  of  pity. 
Despair  alone  can  shield  me  from  myself. 
Oh  let  the  little  space  I  live  be  cursed 
With    countless    woes :    let  death,   unpitied 

come  ; 

My  name  be  mention'd  with  the  utmost  scorn, 
If  all  my  life  can  feel,  or  fame  can  suffer, 


Can  serve  to  mitigate  my  queen's  displeasure. 
.  My  pride  forbids  me  to  reproach  thee 


Queen. 


My  pity,  rather,  would  relieve  thy  sorrow. 
I  see  conviction,  and  severe  remorse, 
Within  thy  mind  at  work.     But  much  I  fear, 
That  death  alone  can  calm  the  raging  conflict. 
The  people's  clamours,  and  my  special  safety, 
Call  loud  for  justice,  and  demand  your  life. 
But  if  forgiveness  from  an  injured  queen 
Can  make  the  few  short  hours  you  live  more 

easy 

1  give  it  freely  from  my  pitying  heart ; 
And  wish  my  willing  power  could  grant  thee 

more. 

Essex.  O  sounds  angelic  !  goodness  unde 
served  !  [soul 
My  swelling  heart  can  keep  no  bounds,  my 
Flows  o'er. — And  will  my  gracious  queen  for 
give  me  ? 

Oh  let  me  prostrate  thus  before  you  fall, 
My  better  angel,  and  my  guardian  genius  ! 
Permit  me,  royal  mistress,  to  announce 
My  faithful  sentiments,  my  soul's  true  dictates  ; 
Vouchsafe  your  Essex  but  this  one  request, 
This  only  boon,  he'll  thank  you  with  his  last, 
His  dying  breath,  and   bless  you  in  his  pas 
sage. 

Queen.  Rise,  my  lord, 
If  ought  you  have  to  offer  can  allay 
Your  woes,  and  reconcile  you  to  your  fate, 
Proceed  ; — and  I  with  patient  ear  will  listen. 
Essex.    My  real  errors,    and  my  seeming 

crimes 
Would  weary  mercy,  and  make  goodness  poor ; 


And  yet  the  source  of  all  my  greatest  faults 
Was  loyalty  misled,  and  duty  in  extreme. 
So  jealous  was  my  sanguine  heart,  so  warm 
Affection's  zeal,  1  could  not  bear  the  least 
Suspicion  of  my  duty  to  my  queen. 
This  drove  me  from  my  high  command  in  Ire 
land  ; 

This,  too,  impell'd  me  to  that  rude  behaviour 
Which  justly  urged  the  shameful  blow  1  felt ; 
And  this  (O  fatal  rashness,)  made  me  think 
My  queen  had  given  her  Essex  up  a  victim 
To  statesmen's  schemes,  and  wicked  policy. 
Stung  by  that  piercing  thought,  my  madness 

flew 
Beyond    all    bounds,    and    now,   ala,<*  !    has 

brought  me 

To    this    most    shameful    fall ;    and,    what's 
still  worse,  [pleasure. 

My   own   reproaches,   and   my    queen's  dis- 
Queen.  Unhappy  man  !  my  yielding  soul  is 

touch'd, 

And  pity  pleads  thy  cause  within  my  breast. 
Essex.  Say  but,  my  gracious  sovereign,  ere 
I  go  [me 

For  ever  from  your  presence,    that  you  think 
Guiltless  of  all  attempts  against  your  throne, 
And  sacred  life.    Your  faithful  Essex  ne'er 
Could  harbour  in  his  breast  so  foul  a  thought. 
Believe  it  not  my  queen.  By  Heaven  I  swear, 
When  in  my  highest  pitch  of  glory  raised, 
The  splendid  noon  of  fortune's  brightest  sun 
shine, 

Not  ages  of  renown  could  yield  me  half 
The  joy,  nor  make  my  life  so  greatly  bless'd, 
As  saving  yours,  though  for  a  single  hour. 
Queen.  My  lord,  I  think  you  honest.    Nay, 

lown, 

Whatever  coldness  I  put  on  was  meant 
To  save  you  from  the  malice  of  your  foes.     , 
1  judged  your  crimes,  what  you  yourself  pro 
nounced  them, 

The  rash  effect  of  an  intemperate  zeal. 
Essex.  Was  ever  wretch  like  Essex  thus  un 
done 

By  goodness  in  excess,  and  lavish'd  grace  ! 
Oh,  1  could  tear  my  erring  heart,  with  these 
Revenging    hands? — What   blessings    have  1 

lost! 

What  clemency  abused  ! — Now  could  I  wish 
For  lengthen'd  life, — indeed  for  endless  years : 
A  whole  eternity's  too  short,  to  show 
My  pious  sorrows,  and  atone  my  folly. 

Queen.  Too  well  the  passage  to  my  heart  he 

finds; 

And  pity's  hand  lets  in  the  dangerous  guest. 
How  weak  is  reason  when  opposed  to  nature. 

[Aside. 

My  lord,  I  would  convince  you  that  I  still 
Regard  your  life,  and  labour  to  preserve  it ; 
But  cannot  screen  you  from  a  public  trial. 
With  prudence  make  your  best  defence  :  but 

should 

Severity  her  iron  jurisdiction 
Extend  too  far,  and  give  thee  up  condemn'd 
To  angry  laws,  thy  queen  will  not  forget  thee. 
Yet,    lest  you    then  should  want  a  faithful 

friend, 

(For  friends  will  fly  you  in  the  time  of  need) 
Here,  from  my  finger,  take  this  ring,  a  pledge 
Of  mercy  ;  having  this,  you  ne'er  shall  need 
An  advocate  with  me  ;  for  whensoe'er 
You  give,  or  send  it  back,  by  Heaven  I  swear, 
As  I  hope  for  mercy  on  my  sottl, 
That  I  will  grant  whatever  boon  you  ask. 
Essex.  O   grace  surprising!  most  amazing 

goodness ! 
Words  cannot  paint  the  transports  of  my  soul. 
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Let  me  receive  it  on  my  grateful  knees, 

At  once  to  thank  and  bless  the  hand  that  gives 

it. 
Queen.  Depend,  my  lord,  on  this  ;  'twixtyou 

and  me 
This  ring  shall  be  a  private  mark  of  faith 

[Gives  the  ring. 

Inviolate.     Be  confident,  cheer  up, 
Dispel  each  melancholy  fear,  and  trust 
You_r  sovereign's  promise ;  she  will  ne'er  for 
sake  you. 
Essex.   Let   providence  dispose  my  lot  as 

'twill, 

May  watchful  angels  ever  guard  my  queen  ; 
May  healing  wisdom  in  her  counsels  reign, 
And  firm  fidelity  surround  her  throne  ; 
May  victory  her  dreaded  banners  bear, 
And  joyful    conquests    crown    her   soldiers' 

brow  ; 

Let  every  bliss  be  mingled  in  her  cup, 
And  Heaven,  at  last,   become  her  great  re 
ward,  [Exit. 
Queen.  'Tis  done ; 

And  yet  foreboding  tremors  shake  my  heart. 
Something  sits  heavy  here,  and  presses  down 
My   spirits    with  its    weight.     What   can    it 

mean  ? 

Suppose  he  is  condemn'd  ;  my  royal  word 
Is  plighted  for  his  life  ;  his  enemies, 
No  doubt,  will  censure  much. — No  matter,  let 

them. 

1  know  him  honest,  and  despise  their  malice. 
Unhappy  state,  where  mercy  and  compassion 
Too  often  meet  with  clamour  and  reproach  ! 
But  princes  must  endure,  for  public  good, 
The  narrow  censures  of  misguided  crowds. 

Enter  COUNTESS  of  RUTLAND. 

Rut.  Where  is  the  queen  ?    I'll  fall  before 

her  feet 

Prostrate,  implore,  besiege  her  royal  heart, 
And  force  her  to  forgive. 
Queen.  What  means  this  frenzy  ? 
-Rut.  O  gracious  queen,  if  ever  pity  touch'd 
Your  generous  breast,  let  not  the  cruel  axe 
Destroy  his  precious  life  ;  preserve  my  Essex, 
Preserve,    from    shameful    death,  the  noble, 

loyal, 

Oh  save  the  brave  the  best  of  subjects — Save 
My  life,  my  hope,  my  joy,  my  all,  my  hus 
band. 

Queen.  Husband  !  what  sudden,  deadly  blow 
is  this?  [wound. 

Hold    up,    my  soul,  nor  sink   beneath   this 
You  beg  a  traitor's  life  ! 
Rut.  O  gracious  queen  ! 

He  ever  loved — was  ever  faithful,  brave 

If  nature  dwell's  about  your  heart,  oh,  spurn 
Me  not !    my  lord  !    my  love !    my  husband 

bleeds  ! 

Queen.  Take  her  away. 
Rut.  I  cannot  let  you  go — 
Hold  off  your  hands. — Here,  on  this  spot,  I'll 
fix ;  [arms, 

Here  lose  all  sense.     Still  let  me  stretch  these 
Inexorable  queen,  he  yet  may  live. 
Oh  give  him  to  my  poor  afflicted  heart! 
One  pitying  look,  to  save  me  from  distraction. 
Queen.  I'll  hear  no  more.   I'm  tortured,  take 

her  hence. 
Rut.    Nay,    force  me  not    away — Inhuman 

wretches ! 

O  mercy,  mercy  !  then  to  thee,  good  Heaven, 
(IVly  queen,  my  cruel  queen,  denies   to  hear 

me.) 
To  thee  1  call,  to  thee  for  mercy  bend  ; 


Melt  down  her  bosom's  frozen  sense  to  feel 
Some  portion  of  my  deadly  grief,  my  fell 
Distraction,     Turn,  O  turn,  and  see  a  wife, 
A  tortured  wife 

Queen.  W  ay  am  I  not  obey'd  ? 

Rut.  Nay  do  not  thus 

Abandon  me  to  fell  despair.     Just  Heaven, 
That  sees  my  sorrows,  will  avenge  the  wrong, 
This  cruel  wrong,  this  barbarous  tyranny. 

[Forced  off. 

Queen.  Wedded  to  Rutland  !     Most  unhap 
py  pair ! 

And,  O  ill-fated  queen  I  never  till  now 
Did  sorrow  settle  in  my  heart  its  throne. 
Now  black  despair  its  cloudy  curtain  draws 
Around  thy  setting  peace,  where  joy,  alas ! 
No  more  shall  dawn,  nor  smiling  hope  return. 
Recal  my  pledge  of  safety  from  his  hands, 
And  give  him  up  to  death  '.—But  life  or  death 
To  me  is  equal  now.    Distraction  dwells 
Within  my  tortured  soul,  and  furies  rend  it. 
Unhappy  state  where  peace  shall  never  come  ! 
One  fatal  moment  has  confirm'd  my  doom, 
Turn'd  all  my  comfort  to  intestine  strife, 
And  fill'd  with  mortal  pangs  my  future  life. 

[Exit 


ACT  V. 


SCENE   I. 

Enter  RALEIGH,  and  LIEUTENANT  of  the  TOWER. 

Ral.  Their  peers,  with  much  indulgence, 
heard  their  plea, 

And  gave  them  ample  scope  for  their  defence  ; 

But  nought  avail'd,  their  crimes  were  too  no 
torious, 

They  bore  their  sentence  with  becoming  spirit ; 

And  here's  the  royal  mandate  for  their  deaths. 

The  lady  Nottingham ! — What  brings  her 
hither  ? 

Enter  LADY  NOTTINGHAM. 

Not.  Lieutenant,  lead  me  to  the  Earl  of  Es 
sex, 

1  bring  a  message  to  him  from  the  queen. 
Lieu.  He's  with  his  friend,  the  brave  South 
ampton,  Madam, 

Preparing  now  for  his  expected  fate, 
But  I'll  acquaint  his  lordship  with  your  plea 
sure.  [Exit. 
Ral.  What  means  this  message  ?    Does  the 

queen  relent  ? 
Not.    1  fear  she  does  :  for  such  a  war  of 

passions, 

Such  varying  tumults  never  strove  within 
Her  breast  till  now.    Sometimes  she  rails  at 

Essex, 

And  calls  him  villain,  traitor,  dooms  him  dead  ; 
Yet  in  a  moment,  turns  again  to  pity. 
At  length  she  sent  me  to  th'  ungrateful  earl, 
To  learn  if  he  could  offer  aught  that  might 
Induce  her  royal  mercy  to  forgiveness. 
Go  you  to  court,  for  Cecil  there  expects  you. 
I've  promised  to  acquaint  him  with  what  passes 
'Twixt  me  and  Essex  e'er  I  see  the  queen. 
Ral.  Madam,  I  go.  [.Exit. 

Not.  Now  vengeance,  steel  my  heart! 
Offended  woman,  whilst  her  pride  remains, 
To  malice  only  and  revenge  wjll  bow  ; 
And  every  virtue  at  that  altar  sacrifice. 
But  see,  he  comes,  with  manly  sorrow  clad. 
8E 
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There  was  a  time  that  presence  could  subdue 
My  pride,  and  melt  my  heart  to  gentle  pity. 
I  then  could  find  no  joy  but  in  his  smiles  ; 
And  thought  him  lovely  as  the  summer  bloom  : 
But  alibis  beauties  are  now  hateful  grown. 

Enter  ESSEX. 

Essex.  Whether  you  bring  me  death  or  life  I 

know  not. 

But,  if  strict  friendship  and  remembrance  past 
May  aught  presage  to  my  afflicted  heart, 
Sure  mercy  only  from  those  lips  should  flow, 
And  grace  be  utter'd  from  that  friendly  tongue. 
Not.  My  lord,  I'm  glad  you  think  me  still 

your  friend. 

I  come  not  to  upbraid  but  serve  you  now  ; 
And  pleased  I  am  to  be  the  messenger 
•  Of  such  glad  tidings,  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
As  now  I  bring  you.     When  the  queen  had 

heard 

That  by  the  lords  you  were  condemn'd  to  die, 
She  sent  me  in  her  mercy,  here  to  know 
If  you  had  aught  to  oiler  that  might  more 
Her  royal  clemency  to  spare  your  life. 
Essex.  Could  any  circumstance  new  lustre 

add 

To  my  dread  sovereign's  goodness,  'tis  the 
making  [senger. 

The  kind,  the  generous  Nottingham  its  mes- 
()  Madam  !  could  my  glowing  heart  express 
Its  grateful  sentiments,    'twould  speak  such 

language 

As  angels  utter,  when  they  praise  their  Maker. 
Not.  'Tis  well,  my  lord  ;  but  there's  no  time 

to  spare, 

The  queen  impatient  waits  for  my  return. 
Essex.  My  heart  was  wishing  for  some  faith 
ful  friend,  [hopes. 
And  bounteous  Heaven  hath  sent  thee  to  my 
Know  then,  kind  Nottingham,  for  now  I'll 

trust 

Thee  with  the  dearest  secret  of  my  life, 
Tis  not  long  since  the  queen  (who  well  fore 
saw 

To  what  the  malice  of  my  foes  would  drive  me) 
Gave  me  this  ring,  this  sacred  pledge  of  mer 
cy  ; 

And  with  it,  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Heaven, 
That  whensoever  1  should  give  or  send 
It  back  again,  she'd  freely  grant  whate'er 
Request  I  then  should  make. 

Not.  Give,  give  it  me, 

My  lord,  and  let  me  fly  on  friendship's  wings, 
To  bear  it  to  the  queen,  and  to  it  add 
My  prayers  and  influence  to  preserve  thy  life. 
Essex.  O  take  it  then— it  is  the  pledge  of 

life, 

The  precious  spring  that  drives  my  vital  stream 
Around,  and  keeps  my  heart  still  warm  :  it  is 
The  door  of  breath,  the  hope  of  joy,  the  shield 
Of  friendship— Oh,  it  is  my  dear  Southamp 
ton's 
Last,  last  remaining  stay,  his  thread  of  being, 

Which  more  than  worlds  1  prize O  take  it 

then, 

Take  it,  thou  guardian  angel  of  my  life, 
And  ofler  up  the  incense  of  my  prayer  i 
Oh  beg,  intreat,  implore  her  majesty, 
From  public  shame,  and  ignominious  death, 
And  from  th'  obdurate  axe,  to  save  my  friend. 
Not.  My  lord,  with  all  the  powers  that  na- 
ture  gave,  [queen 

And  friendship — can  inspire,   I'll    urge    the 
To  grant  you  your  request. 
Essex.  Kind  Nottingham, 
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Your  pious  offices  shall  ever  be 
My  fervent  theme  :  and  if  my  doubtful  span 
Relenting  Heaven  should  stretch  to  years  re 
mote,  [thoughts, 
Each    passing    hour  shall    still    remind    my 
And  tell  me  that  I  owe  my  all  to  thee. 
My  friend  shall  thank  you  too  for  lengthen'd 

life. 

And  now  L  fly  with  comfort  to  his  arms, 
To  let  him  know  the  mercy  that  you  bring. 

[Exit. 
Not.    Yes,  you  shall  feel  my  friendship's 

weight  fall  heavy 

Upon  your  guilty  soul,  ungrateful  man  ! 
Your  false  disdainful  heart  shall  pay  the  fine 
Of  love  neglected,  and  of  beauty  scorn'd. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Court. 
Enter  QUEEN  and  BURLRIGH. 

Queen.  Ha  !  is  not  Nottingham  returned? 

Bur.  No,  Madam. 

Queen.  Despatch  a  speedy  messenger  to  haste 
her.  [ Exit  BUR. 

My  agitated  heart  can  find  no  rest, 
So  near  the  brink  of  fate— unhappy  man  ! 

Enter  NOTTINGHAM. 

How  now,  my  Nottingham,  what  news  from 
What  says  the  earl  ?  [Essex  ? 

Not.  I  wish  with  all  my  soul, 
Th'  ungrateful  task  had  been  another's  lot. 
I  dread  to  tell  it — Lost,  ill-fated  man  ! 

Queen.    What    means     this    mystery,    this 

strange  behaviour  ?  [earl  ? 

Pronounce— declare  at  once ,  what  said  the 

Not.  Alas,  my  queen,   1  fear   to  say ;   his 

mind 

Is  in  the  strangest  mood  that  ever  pride 
Or  blackest  thoughts  begot.    He  scarce  would 

speak ; 

And  when  he  did,  it  was  with  sullenness, 
With  hasty  tone,  and  down-cast  look. 

Queen.  Amazing  ! 

Not  feel  the  terrors  of  approaching  death  ! 
Nor  yet  the  joyful  dawn  of  promised  life  ! 

Not.  He  rather  seem'd  insensible  to  both, 
And  with  a  cold  indifference  heard  your  offer; 
Till  warming  up,  by  slow  degrees,  resentment 
Began  to  swell  his  restless,  haughty  mind. 
And  proud  disdain  provoked  him  to  exclaim 
Aloud,  against  the  partial  power  of  fortune, 
And  faction's  rage.     I  begg'd  him  to  consider 
His  sad  condition,  nor  repulse  with  scorn 
The  only  hand  that  could  preserve  him. 

Queen.  Ha! 

What!  said  he  nothing  of  a  private  import, 
No  circumstance — no  pledge — no  ring  i 

Not.  None,  Madam,  [once 

But  with  contemptuous  front  disclaim'd  at 
Your  proffer'd  grace  ;  and  scorn'd,  he  said,  a 
Upon  such  terms  bestow'd.  [life 

Queen.  Impossible! 

Could    Essex    treat   me    thus !     You   basely 

wrong  him.  [point. 

And   wrest  his  meaning  from   the  purposed 

Recal  betimes  the  horrid  words  you've  utter'd  ; 

Confess  and  own  the  whole  you've  said  was 

false. 

Not.  Madam,  by  truth,  and  duty  both  com- 

pell'd, 

Against  the  pleadings  of  my  pitying  soul, 
I  must  declare  (Heaven  knows  with  what  re 
luctance) 
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That  never  pride  insulted  mercy  more. 

He  ran  o'er  all  the  dangers  he  had  pass'd  ; 

His  mighty  deeds  ;  his  service  to  the  state  ; 

Accused  your  majesty  of  partial  leaning 

To  favourite  lords,  to  whom  he  falls  a  sacri 
fice  ; 

Appeals  to  justice,  and  to  future  times, 

How  much  he  feels  from  proud  oppression's 
arm ; 

Nay,  something  too  he  darkly  hinted  at 

Of  jealous  disappointment  and  revenge. 
Queen.  Eternal  silence  seal  thy  venom'd  lips ! 

What  hast  thou  utter'd,  wretch,  to  rouze  at 
once 

A  whirlwind  in  my  soul,  which  roots  up  pity, 

And  destroys  my  peace  : 

Ha !  he  defies  me  then  !  audacious  traitor  ! 

Let  him  this  instant  to  the  block  be  led. 

[Exit  NOT. 

Upbraid  me  with  my  fatal  fondness  for  him  ! 

Ungrateful,  and  barbarous  ruffian  !  O  Eliza 
beth  : 

Remember  now  thy  long  establish'd  fame, 

Thy  envy'd  glory,  and  thy  father's  spirit, 

Accuse  me  of  injustic  too,  and  cruelty  ! 

Yes,  I'll  this  instant  to  the  tower,  forget 

My  regal  state,  and  to  his  face  confront  him  ; 

Confound  th'  audacious  villain  with  my  pre 
sence, 

And  add  new  terrors  to  th'  uplifted  axe. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Tower. 
ESSEX  and  SOUTHAMPTON,  discovered. 

Essex.  Oh  name  it  not!    my  friend  shall 

live,  he  shall; 

I  know  her  royal  mercy,  and  her  goodness, 
Will  give  you  back  to  life,  to  length  of  days, 
And  me  to  honour,  loyalty  and  truth. 
Death  is  still  distant  far. 

South.  In  life's  first  spring 
Our  green  affections  grew  apace  and  prosper'd ; 
The  genial  summer  swell'd  pur  joyful  hearts, 
To  meet  and  mix  each  growing  fruitful  wish. 
We're  now  embark'd  upon  that  stormy  flood 
Where  all  the  wise  and  brave  are  gone  before 

Ere  since  the  birth  of  time,  to  meet  eternity. 

And  what  is  death  did  we  consider  right  ? 

Shall  we  astonish'd   shrink,  like  frighted  in 
fants,  [pings  ? 

And  start  at.  scaffolds,  and  their  gloomy  trap- 
Essex.  Still  I  trust  long  years    remain  of 
friendship. 

Let  smiling  hope  drive  doubt  and  fear  away, 

And  death  be  banish'd   far,  where  creeping 
age, 

Disease  and  care,  invite  him  to  their  dwell  ing. 

1  feel  assurance  rise  within  my  breast, 

That  all  will  yet  be  well. 
South.  Count  not  on  hope — 

We  never  can  take  leave,  my  friend,  of  life, 

On  nobler  terms.    Life  !  what  is  life  ?  A  sha 
dow  ! 

Its  date  is  but  th'  immediate  breath  we  draw ; 

Nor  have  we  surety  for  a  second  gale  ; 

Ten  thousand  accidents  in  ambush  lie 

For  the  embodied  dream. 

A  frail  and  fickle  tenement  it  is, 

Which,  like  the  brittle  glass  that  measures 
time, 

is  often  broke,  ere  half  its  snnds  are  run. 
Essex.  Such  cold  philosophy  the  heart  dis 
dains, 


And  friendship  shudders  at  the  moral  tale. 

My  friend,  the  fearful  precipice  is  past, 

And  danger  dare  not  meet  us    more.      Fly 

swift 

Ye  better  angels,  waft  the  welcome  tidings 
Of  pardon  to  my  friend;  of  life  and  joy. 

Enter  LIEUTENANT. 

Lieu.  I  grieve  to  be  the  messenger  of  wo, 
But  must,  my  lords,  intreat  you  to  prepare 
For  instant  death.  Here  is  the  royal  man- 

date 

That  orders  your  immediate  execution. 
Essex.    Immediate    execution  ! — What,    so 

sudden ! 

No  message  from  the  queen,  or  Nottingham? 
Lieu.  None,  Sir. 
Essex.  Deluded   hopes !    Oh,    worse    than 

death  ! 

Perfidious  queen,  to  make  a  mock  of  life  ! 
My  friend,  my  friend  destroy'd  !  O  piercing 

thought ! 

O  dismal  chance — In  my  destruction  ruin'd  ! 
In  my  sad  fall  undone  !  Why  could  not  mine, 
My  life  atone  for  both,  my  blood  appease? 
Can  you  my  friend  forgive  me  ? 

South.  Yes,  O  yes, 

My  bosom's  better  half,  I  can.    With  thee 
I'll  gladly  seek  the  coast  unknown,  and  leave 
Th§  lessening  mark  of  irksome  life  behind. 
With    thee,  my    friend,  'tis  joy   to  die  !  'tis 

glory  ; 

For  who  would  wait  the  tardy  stroke  of  time, 
Or  cling,  like  reptiles,  to  the  verge  of  being, 
When  we  can  bravely  leap  from  life  at  once, 
And  spring  triumphant  in  a  friend's  embrace  ! 

Enter  RALEIGH. 

Ral.  To  you,  my  lord  Southampton,  from  the 

queen 
A  pardon  comes :  your  life  her  mercy  spares. 

[Exit. 
Essex.  For  ever  bless'd  be  that  indulgent 

power 
Which  saves  my  friend.  This  weight  ta'en  off, 

my  soul 
Shall  upward  spring    and    mingle   with  the 

bless'd. 
South.   All-ruling  Heavens,  can  this,  can 

this  be  just?  [hold, 

Support  me  ;  hold,  ye  straining  heart- strings, 
And  keep  my  sinking  frame  from  dissolution. 
Oh  'tis  too  much  for  mortal  strength  to  bear, 
Or  thought  to  suffer  !  No,  I'll  die  with  thee. 
They  shall  not  part  us,  Essex. 

Essex.  Live,  O  live, 

Thou  noblest,  bravest,  best  of  men  and  friends, 
Whilst  life  is  worth  thy  wish,    till  time  and 

thou 

Agree  to  part,  and  nature  send  thee  to  me ; 
Thou  generous  soul,  farewell; — live,  and  be 

happy  ; 

And,  oh  !  may  life  make  largely  up  to  thee 
Whatever  blessing  fate  has  thus  cut  off 
From  thy  departing  friend. 

Lieu.  My  lord,  my  warrant 
Strictly  forbids  to  grant  a  moment's  time. 
South.  Oh,  must  we  part  for  ever?— Cruel 

fortune  ! 

Wilt  thou  then  tear  him  hence  ?— Severe  di 
vorce  ! 

Let  me  cling-  round  thy  sacred  person  still, 
Still  clasp  thee  to  my  bosom  close,  and  keep 
Stern  fate  at  distance. 
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Essex.  Oh  my  friend,  we'll  meet 
Agnin  where  virtue  finds  a  just  reward, 
Where  factious  malice  never  more  can  reach 

us. 

Rwcal  thy  reason,  be  thyself  once  more. — 
I  fear  it  not. — This  hideous  monster,  death, 
When  seen  at  distance,  shocks  weak  nature's 

eye  ;  [it 

But  reason,    as  it  draws    more    near,  defies 
I  thank  thy  sorrows,  but  could   spare  them 

now. 
I  need  not  bid  thee   guard   thy  fame   from 

wrongs ; 

And,  oh  !  a  dearer  treasure  to  thy  care 
I  trust,  than  either  life  or  fame — my  wife. 
Her  bitter  sorrows  pierce  my  soul ;  for  her 
My  heart  drops  blood  !— Oh,  she  will  want  a 

friend. 

Then  take  her  to  thy  care ;  do  thou  pour  balm 
On  her  deep-wounded  spirit,  and  let  her  find 
My  tender  helps  in  thee. — I  must  be  gone, 

My  ever  faithful,  and  my  gallant  friend. 

I  pr'ythee  leave  this    woman's   work — fare 
well- 
Take  this  last,  dear  embrace.— Farewell  for 

ever ! 
South.  My  bursting  breast! 1  fain  would 

speak,  but  words 

Are  poor Farewell ! 

But  we  shall  meet  again,  embrace  in  one 
Eternal  band  which  never  shall  be  loosed. 

[Exit. 
Essex.  To  death's  concluding  stroke,  lead 

on  lieutenant. 

My  wife  ! — Now  reason,  fortitude  support  me  ; 
For  now,  indeed,  comes  on  my  sorest  trial. 

Enter  COUNTESS  of  RUTLAND. 

O  thou  last,  dear  reserve  of  fortune's  malice! 
For  fate  can  add  no  more — O  comest  thou  then 
In    this   dread    hour   when  all  my  straining 

thoughts 
Are  struggling  in  the  tenderest  ties  of  nature  ! 

0  comest  thou  now  t'  arrest  my  parting  soul, 
And  force  it  back  to  life  ! 

Rut.  Thou  sole  delight, 
Thou  only  joy  which  life  could  ever  give, 
Or  death  deprive  me  of;  my  wedded  lord ; 

1  come,  with  thee  determined  to  endure 
The  utmost  rigour  of  our  angry  stars  ; 

To  join  thee  fearless  in  the  grasp  of  death, 
And  seek  some  dwelling  in  a  world  beyond  it. 

Essex.  Too  much,  thou  partner  of  this  dis 
mal  hour, 
Thy  generous  soul  would  prompt  thee  to  en- 

dure ; 

Nor  can  thy  tender,  trembling  heart  sustain  it. 
Long  years  of  bliss  remain  in  store  for  thee  ; 
And  smiling  Time  his  treasures  shall  unfold 
To  bribe  thy  stay. 

Rut .  Thou  cruel  comforter  ! 
Alas !  what's  life,  what's  hated  life  to  me  ! 
Can  aught  beneath  this  starry  hemisphere, 
Which  earth's  extent,  and  nature's  wealth  can 

3'ield,3 

Which  proud  ambition  stretches  to  enjoy, 
Or  passion  pants  for,  recompense  thy  loss  ? 
Alas  !  this  universe,  this  goodly  frame, 
Shall  as  one  continued  curse  appear, 
And  every  object  blast,  when  thou  art  gone. 

Essex.  O  strain  not  thus  the  little  strength 

I've  left, 

The  weak  support  that  holds  up  life,  to  bear 
A  few  short  moments  more,  its  weight  of  wo, 
Its  loss  of  thee.  Oh,  turn  away  those  eyes, 


Nor,  with  that  Jook  melt  down  my  fix'd  re- 

solve  ; 

And  yet  a  little  longer  let  me  gaze 
On  that  loved  form.     Alas  !  I  feel  my  sight 
Grows  dim,  and  reason  from  her   throne  re 

tires  ; 

For  pity's  sake,  let  go  my  breaking  heart, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Rut.  Why  wilt  thou  still 
Of  parting  talk,  since  life  its  thousand  gates 
Unbars  to  let  us  through  together?  Death 
Is  but  a  step  that  reaches  to  eternity. 
Oh  that  the  friendly  hand  of  Heaven  would 

snatch 

Us  Doth  at  once  above  the  distant  stars, 

W7here   fortune's  venom'd    shafts  can    never 

pierce,  [so. 

Nor  cruel  queens   destroy  1— Nay,   look  not 

Essex.  The  awful  searcher  whose  impartial 

eye 

Explores  the  secrets  of  each  human  heart, 
And  every  thought  surveys,  can  witness  for 

me, 

How  close  thy  image  clings  around  my  soul : 
Retards  each  rising  wish,  and  draws  me  back 
To  life,  entangled  by  that  loved  idea. 
When  fell  necessity  those  ties  shall  break, 
For  quickly  break  they  must— —when  I  from 
earth  [soar, 

On  faith's  white  angel  wings  to   heaven  shall 
Thy  lasting  form  shall  still  my  mind  possess, 
Where  bliss  supreme  each  faculty  o'erwhelms, 
And  raptured  angels  glow. 

Lieu.  JVly  lord,  the  time 
Too  far  is  stretched  ;  it  now  grows  late. 
Essex.  Lead  on. 
Rut.  Stay,  stay,  my  love  !  my  dearest  dying 

lord ! 
Ah,   whither  wouldst  thou   go?   Ah,  do    not 

leave  me  ! 

Alas  !  I'll  hasten  to  attend  your  flight ; 
And  nature  gives  consent  we  should  not  part. 
I  feel  each  faculty  for  fate  prepared, 
And  my  quick  soul  would  fain  set  out  before 

you. 
O  precious  pangs  !— Oh,  dear  distress  !— slill 

closer 

To  thy  quick   throbbing    bosom  breathe  my 
last.  [Faints. 

Essex.  Thou  sinking  excellence  !  thou  match 
less  woman ! 

Shall  fortune  rob  me  of  thy  dear  embrace, 
Or  earth's  whole  power,   or  death  divide  us 

now !  [take 

Stay,  stay,  thou  spotless,  injured  saint,  and 
Lieu.  My  lord,  already  you  have  been  in 
dulged 
Beyond  what  I  can  warrant  by  my  orders. 

Essex.  Oh  let  me  on  her  dying  bosom  fall, 
Embrace   her    spotless    form— One    moment 
more 

Afford  me  to  my  sorrows, Oh,  look  there  ! 

nould  bitter  anguish  pierce  your  heart,  like 

mine, 

fou'd  pity  now  the  mortal  pangs  I  feel, 
^he  throbs  that  tear  my  vital  strings  away, 
And  rend  my  agonizing  soul. 

Lieu.  My  lord  ! 

Essex.   But  one  short  moment,  and  I  will 

attend. 

fe  sacred  ministers  that  virtue  guard, 
And  shield  the  righteous  in  the  paths  of  peril, 
Restore  her  back  to  life,  and  lengthen'd  years 
Of  joy  ;  dry  up  her  bleeding  sorrows  all : 
Oh,  cancel   from   her  thoughts    this  dismal 
hour, 
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And  blot  ray   image   from  her  sad  remem 
brance  . 

'Tis  done— 

And  now,    ye  trembling  cords  of  life,  give 
way: 

Nature  and  time,  let  go  your  hold  ;  eternity 

Demands  me. 

[Exeunt  ESSEX  and  LIEUTENANT. 
Worn.  She  returns  to  life,  see  !  help  ! 
Rut.  Whence  has  my  lost,  benighted  soul 
been  wandering  ? 

What  means  this  mist  that  hangs  about  my 
mind?  [cerns 

Through  which  reflection's  painful   eye  dis- 

Impertect  forms,  and  horrid  shapes  of  wo, 

The  cloud  dispels,  the  shades  withdraw,  and 
all  [lord, 

My  dreadful  fate  appears. — Oh,  where  s  my 

My  life !  my  Essex !  Oh,  whither  have  they 
ta'en  him. 

Enter  QUEEN  and  Attendants. 

Queen.  To  execution  !  Fly  with  lightning's 

wing,  [this  ? 

And  save  him.    Ha  !  by  whose  command  was 

Stop,  stop  the  fatal  blow — My  fears  were  true. 

[Exit  one  of  the  Attendants. 

Rut.  Thou  saving  angel,  sent  from  Heaven  ! 

my  queen, 
My  gracious  queen,   be    quick! — the  bloody 

Burleigh  ! 

A  moment  may  destroy  him.     Stretch  thy  arm, 
Defend,  defend,  O  snatch  him  from  the  blow  ! 
Preserve  my  husband  !  O  Elizabeth  ! 
Look    down   upon    me.     Angels    move    her 

heart 

To  pity  ;  save  him,  save  him,  gracious  queen. 
Queen.  Be  calm,  he  shall  not  die.     Rise  up. 

I  came 
To  save  his  life. 

Rut.  'Tis  mercy's  voice  that  speaks. 
My  Essex  shall  again  be  mine.    My  queen, 
My  bounteous,   gracious  queen,  has  said  the 

word. 

May  troops  of  angels  guard  thy  sacred  life, 
And,  in  thy  latest  moments,  waft  thy  soul 
To  meet  that  mercy,  in  the  realms  of  joy, 
Which  now  thy  royal  goodness  grants  fo  me. 

Enter  BURLEIGH. 

Bur.  Madam  your  orders  came,  alas!  too 

late. 

Ere  they  arrived  the  axe  had  fallen  on  Essex. 
Rut.  Ha!  dead!   What   hell    is    this   that 

opens  round  me  ? 
What  fiend    art  thou  that  draws  the   horrid 

scene  ? 
Ah,  Burleigh !  bloody  murderer,  where's  my 

husband? 

Oh,  where's  rny  lord,  my  Essex.? 
Destruction  seize  and  madness  rend  my  brain. 
See,  see,  they  bend  him  to  the  fatal  block  ; 
Now,  now  the  horrid  axe  is  lifted  high, 
It  falls,  it  falls ;  he  bleeds,  he  bleeds ;  he  dies! 
Queen.  Alas,  her  sorrows  pierce   my  suffer 
ing  heart. 

Rut.  Eternal  discord  tear  the  social  world. 
And  nature's  laws  dissolve  !  expunge,  erase 
The  hated  marks  of  time's  engraving  hand, 
And  every  trace  destroy  !  Arise  despair, 
Assert  thy  rightful  claim,  possess  me  all ! 
Bear,  bear  me  to  my  murder'd  lord,  to  clasp 
His  bleeding  body  in  my  dying  arms 
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And  in  the  tomb  embrace  his  dear  remains, 
And  mingle  with  his  dust  for -ever, 

Queen.  Hapless  woman ! 
She  shall  henceforth  be  partner  of  my  sor 
rows  ; 
And  we'll  contend  who  most  shall  weep  for 

Essex, 
Oh,  quick  to  kill,  and  ready  to  destroy,         ' 

[ToBURLEIGH. 

Could  no  pretext  be  found,  no  cause  appear, 
To  lengthen  mercy  out  a  moment  more, 
And  stretch  the  span  of  grace?  O  cruel  Bur 
leigh  ! 

This,  this  was  thy  dark  work,  unpitying  man  ! 
Bur.  My  gracious  mistress,  blame  not  thus 

my  duty, 

My  firm  obedience  to  your  high  command. 
The    laws    condemn'd  him   first  to  die ;  nor 

think 

I  stood  between  your  mercy  and  his  life. 
It  was  the  lady  Nottingham,  not  I, 
Herself  confess'd  it  all  in  wild  despair, 
That  from  your  majesty  to  Essex  sent, 
With  terms  of  proifer'd  grace,  she  then  re 
ceived 

From  his  own  hand  a  fatal  ring,  a  pledge 
It  seems  of  much  importance,  which  the  earl 
With  earnest  suit,  and  warm  intreaty,  begg'd 

her, 
As  she  would  prize  his  life,  to  give  your  ma 


in  this  she  fail'd — In  this  she  murder'd  Essex! 

Queen.  O  barbarous  woman  ! 
Surrounded  still  by  treachery  and  fraud  ! 
What   bloody   deed   is    this?   Thou  injured 

Essex ! 

My  fame  is  sold  to  all  succeeding  times : 
But   Heaven   alone    can  view   my  breaking 
heart ; 

Then  let  its  will  be  done 

From   hence   let  proud,    resisting  mortals 

know 

The  arm  parental,  and  th'  indulgenttlow. 
To    Heaven's    corrective    rod,    submissive 

bend ; 

Adore  its  wisdom  on  its  power  depend  ; 
Whilst  ruling  justice  guides  eternal  sway, 
Let  nature  tremble,  and  let  man  obey. 


EPILOGUE. 

NEWS,  news  !  good  folks,  rare  news,  and  you 

shall  know  it, 

I've  got  intelligence  about  our  poet : 
Who    do   you    think   he   is? — You'll   never 

guess; 

An  Irish  Bricklayer,  neither  more  nor  Jess. 
And  now  the  secret's  out,  you  cannot  wonder, 
That  in  commencing  bard  he  make  a  blunder. 
Has  he  not  left  the  better  for  the  worse, 
In  quitting  solid  brick  for  empty  verse  ? 
Can  he  believe  th'  example  of  Old  Ben, 
Who  changed,  like  him,  the  trowel  for  the 

pen, 

Will  in  his  favour  move  your  critic  blows? 
You    rather    wish    most   poets'  pens    were 

trowels. 

Our  man  is  honest,  sensible,  and  plain, 
Nor  has  the  poet  made  him  pert  or  vain  : 
No  beau,  no  courtier,  nor  conceited  youth  ; 
But  then  so  rude,  he  always  speaks  the  truth  ; 
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EPILOGUE. 


I  told  him  he  must  flatter,  learn  address, 
And  gain  the  heart  of  some  rich  patroness ; 
'Tis  she,  said  I,  your  labours  will  reward, 
If  you  but  join  the  bricklayer's  with  the  bard  ; 

As  tbus Should  she  be   old  and  worse  for 

wear, 

You  must  new-case  her  front,  and  her  repair  : 
If  crack 'd  in  fame,  as  scarce  to  bear  a  touch, 
You  cannot  use  your  trowel  then  too  much  ; 
In  short,  whate'er  her  morals,  age,  or  station, 
Plaister  and  white-wash  in  your  dedication. 
Thus  1  advised — but  he  detests  the  plan  : 
What  can  be  done  with  such  a  simple  man  ? 
A  poet's  nothing  worth,  and  nought  avail 
ing. 
Unless  he'll  furnish  where  there  is  a  failing. 


Authors  in  these  good  times  are  made  and 

used, 

To  grant  these  favours  nature  has  refused. 
If  he  wont  fib,  what  bounty  can  he  crave  ? 
We  pay  for  what  we  want,  not  what  we 

have 

Nay,  though  of  every  blessing  we  have  store, 

Our  sex  will  always  wish — a  little  more. 

If  he'll  not  bend  his  heart  to  this  his  duty, 
And    sell,    to    who    will   buy,  wit,    honour, 

beauty ;  [is, 

The  bricklayer  still  for  him  the  proper  trade 
Too   rough    to    deal    with     gentlemen     and 

ladies [him, 

In  short — they'll  all  avoid  him,  and  neglect 
Unless  that  you,  his  patrons,  will  protect  him. 


THE    BROTHERS: 

A  COMEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND,  ESQ. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

BELFIELD  Senior. 

BELFIELD  Junior. 

CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES. 

SKIFF,  Master  of  the  Privateer. 

PATERSON. 

OLD  GOODWIN,  a  Fisherman. 

PHILIP,  his  Son. 


FRANCIS,  Servant  to  Belfield  Junior. 
JONATHAN,  Servant  to  Sir  Benjamin. 

LADY  DOVE. 

SOPHIA,  Sir  Benjamin's  Daughter. 

VIOLETTA,  Wife  to  Belfield  Senior. 

Lucv  WATERS. 

FANNY  GOODWIN. 


Sailors,  &c.  &c. 
SCENE.— The  Sea-Coast  of  Cornwall. 


PROLOGUE. 

VARIOUS  the  shifts  of  authors  now-a-days, 
For  Operas,  Farces,  Pantomimes  and  Plays  ; 
Some  scour  each  alley  of  the  town  for  wit, 
Begging  from  door  to  door  the  offal  bit ; 
Plunge  in  each  cellar,  tumble  every  stall, 
And  scud,    like   tailors,     to   each   house   of 

call ; 

Gut  every  novel,  strip  each  monthly  muse, 
And  pillage  Poet's  Corner  of  its  news  : 
That  done,  they  melt  the  stale  farrago  down, 
And  set  their  dish  of  scraps  before  the  town  ; 
Boldly  invite  you  to  their  pilfer'd  store, 
Cram  you,  then  wonder  you  can  eat  no  more. 

Some,  in  our  English  classics  deeply  read, 
Ransack  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead  ; 
Hackney  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  o'er  and  o'er, 
From  shoulder  to  the  flank,  all  drench'd  in 
gore. 

Others,   to   foreign  climes    and   kingdoms 

roam, 
To  search  for  what  is  better  found  at  home : 


The  recreant  Bard,  oh  !  scandal  to  the  age  ! 
Gleans  the  vile  refuse  of  the  Gallic  Stage. 

Not   so    our    Bard— To-night,  he  bids  me 

SHV 

You  shall  receive  and  judge  an  English  play. 

From  no  man's  jest  he  draws  felonious  praise, 

Nor  from  his  neighbour's  garden  crops  his 
bays ; 

From  his  own  breast  the  filial  story  flows  ; 

And  the  free  scene  no  foreign  master  knows  : 

Nor  only  tenders  he  his  work  as  new  ; 

He  hopes  'tis  good,  or  would  not  give  it  you  : 

True  homely  ware,   and  made  of  homely  stuff', 

Right  British  drugget,  honest,  warm,  and 
rough ; 

No  station'd  friends  he  seeks,  no  hired  ap 
plause, 

But  constitutes  you  jurors  in  his  cause. 

For  fame  he  writes Should  folly  be  his 

doom, 

Weigh  well  your  verdict,  and  then  give  it 
home: 

Should  you  applaud,  let  that  applause  be  true  ; 

For,  undeserved,  it  shames  both  him  and  you. 
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THE   BROTHERS. 


[ACJ   I. 


ACT  I. 


an  honest  man 
a  great  estate 


SCENE  I.— A  rocky  shore,  with  a  Fisherman's 
Cabin  in  the  Cliff:  a  violent  Tempest,  with 
Thunder  and  Lightning:  a  Ship  discovered 
stranded  on  the  Coast.  The  Characters  tnter, 
after  having  looked  out  of  their  Cabin,  as  if 
i  waiting  for  the  Abatement  of  the  Storm. 

GOODWIN,  PHILIP,  and  FANNY. 

Phil.  It  blows  a  rank  storm  ;  'tis  well, 
father,  we  bawled  the  boat  ashore  before  the 
weather  came  on  ;  she's  safe  bestowed,  how 
ever,  let  what  will  happen. 

Good.  Ay,  Philip,  we  had  need  be  provident : 
except  that  poor  skill,  my  child,  what  have 
we  left  in  this  world  that  we  can  call  our 
own? 

Phil.  To  my  thoughts  now  we  live  as  happi 
ly  in  this  poor  hut,  as  we  did  yonder  in  the 
great  house,  when  you  was  'Squire  Belfield's 
principal  tenant,  and  as  topping  a  farmer  as 
any  in  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall. 

Good.  Ah,  child ! 

Phil.  Nay,  never  droop  :  to  be  sure,  father, 
the  'squire  has  dealt  hardly  with  you,  and  a 
mighty  point  truly  he  has  gained  :  the  ruin  of 
ist  man.  If  those  are  to  be  the  uses  of 
Heaven  continue  me  what  I 

Fanny.  Ay,  ay,  brother,  a  good  conscience 
in  a  coarse  drugget  is  better  than  an  aching 
heart  in  a  silken  gown. 

Good.  Well,  children,  well,  if  you  can  bear 
misfortunes  patiently,  'twere  an  ill  office  for 
me  to  repine :  we  have  long  tilled  the  earth  for 
a  subsistence ;  now,  Philip,  we  must  plough 
the  ocean ;  in  those  waves  lies  our  harvest ; 
there,  my  brave  lad,  we  have  an  equal  inheri 
tance  with  the  best. 

Phil.  True,  father ;  the  sea,  that  feeds  us, 
provides  us  an  habitation  here  in  the  hollow  of 
the  cliff;  I  trust,  the  'squire  will  exact  no  rent 

for  this  dwelling Alas !  that  ever  two 

brothers  should  have  been  so  opposite  as  our 
merciless  landlord,  and  the  poor  young  gentle 
man  who  they  say  is  now  dead. 

Good.  Sirrah,  I  charge  you,  name  not  that 
unhappy  youth  to  me  any  more.  1  was  en 
deavouring  to  forget  him  and  his  misfortunes, 
when  the  sight  of  that  vessel  in  distress 
brought  him  afresh  to  my  remembrance  ;  for>  it 
seems,  he  perished  by  sea ;  the  more  shame 
upon  him,  whose  cruelty  and  injustice  drove 
him  thither.  But  come— the  wind  lulls  apace : 
let  us  launch  the  boat,  and  make  atrip  to  yon 
der  vessel :  if  we  can  assist  in  lightening  her, 
perhaps  she  may  ride  it  out. 

Phil.  'Tis  to  no  purpose,  the  crew  are  coming 
ashore  in  their  boat  .1  saw  them  enter  the 
creek. 

Good.  Did  you  so  •  Then  do  you  and  your  sis 
ter  step  into  the  cabin  ;  make  a  good  fire,  and 
provide  such  fish  and  other  stores  as 'you  have 
within  :  I  will  go  down  and  meet  them  :  who 
ever  they  may  be,  that  have  suffered  this  mis 
fortune  on  our  coasts,  let  us  remember,  chil 
dren,  never  to  regard  any  man  as  an  enemy, 
who  stands  in  need  of  our  protection.  [Exit. 

PhiL  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  go  down  to 
She  creek  too ;  if  father  should  light  on  any 
mischief— Well,  for  once  in  my  life,  I'll  dis 
obey  him  :  sister,  you  can  look  to  matters  with 
in  doors,  I'll  go  round  by  the  point,  and  be 
there  as  soon  as  he. 


Fanny.  Do  so,  Philip  ;  'twill  be  best. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. 

Re-enter  GOODWIN,  followed  by  FRANCIS,  and 
several  SAILORS,  carrying  Goods  and  Chests 
from  the  Wreck. 

Good.  This  way  my  friends,  this  way  ;  there's 
stowage  enough  within  for  all  your  goods. 

Fran.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  brave  lads  ; 
there's  no  time  to  lose:  follow  that  honest 
man,  and  set  down  your  chests  where  he 
directs  ypu. 

Sail.  Troth,  1  care  not  how  soon  I'm  quit  of 
mine  ;  'tis  plaguy  heavy.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


Enter  other  SAILORS. 

1st  Sail.  Here's  a  pretty  spot  of  work ! 
plague  on't,  what  a  night  has  this  been  !  I 
thought  this  damned  lea-shore  would  catch  us 
at  last. 

2d  Sail.  Why,  'twas  impossible  to  claw  her 
off,  well,  there's  an  end  of  her — The  Charming 
Sally  privateer  ! — Poor  soul ! — A  better  sea- 
boat  never  swam  upon  the  salt  sea. 

3d  Sail.  I  knew  we  should  have  no  luck  al 
ter  we  took  up  that  woman  there  from  the 
packet  that  sunk  along-side  us. 

1st  Sail.  What,  Madam  Violetta,  as  they  call 
her?  Why, 'tis  like  enough — But  hush,  here 
comes  our  captain's  nephew  ;  he's  a  brave  lad, 
and  a  seaman's  friend,  and,  between  you  and 
me — [Boatswain's  whistle."] — But  hark,  we  are 
called— Come  along.  [Exeunt  SAILORS. 

SCENE  JV. 

Enter  BELFIELD  Junior,  and  FRANCIS.* 

Bel.  jun.  That  ever  fortune  should  cast  us 
upon  this  coast !  Francis. 

Fran.  Sir. 

Bel.  jun.  Have  the  people  landed  those 
chests  we  brought  off  with  us  in  the  boat  ? 

Fran.  They  have.,  Sir:  an  old  fisherman, 
whom  we  met,  has  shown  us  here  to  a  cavern 
in  the  cliff,  where  we  have  stowed  them  all  in 
safety. 

Bel .  jun.  That's  well.    Where's  my  uncle  ? 

Fran.  Onboard.  No  persuasions  can  prevail 
on  him  to  quit  the  ship,  which  he  swears  will 
lift  with  the  tide  :  his  old  crony,  the  master,  is 
with  him  ;  and  they  ply  the  casks  so  briskly, 
that  it  seems  a  moot  point  which  fills  the  fast 
est,  they  or  the  wreck. 

Bel.  jun.  Strange  insensibility!  but  you 
must  bring  him  off  by -force  then,  if  there  is  no 
other  way  of  saving  him  :  I  think,  o' my  con 
science,  he  is  as  indifferent  to  danger  as  the 
plank  he  treads  on.  We  are  now  thrown  upon 
my  unnatural  brother's  estate ;  that  house, 
Francis,  which  you  see  to  the  left,  is  his  ;  and 
what  may  be  the  consequence  if  he  and  my 
uncle  should  meet,  I  know  not ;  for  such  has 
been  Captain  Ironsides'  resentment  on  my  ac 
count,  that  he  has  declared  war  against  the 
very  name  of  Belfield  ;  and  in  one  of  his  whim- 
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sical  passions,  you  know,  insisted  on  ray  lay 
ing  it  aside  for  ever  :  so  that  hitherto  I  have 
been  known  on  board  by  no  other  name  than 
that  of  Lewson. 

Fran.  'Tis  true,  Sir;  and  I  think  'twill  be 
advisable  to  continue  the  disguise  as  long  as 
you  can.  As  for  the  old  captain,  from  the  life 
he  always  leads  on  shore,  and  his  impatience 
to  get  on  board  again,  I  think  'tis  very  possible 
an  interview  between  him  and  your  brother 
may  be  prevented. 

Bel.  jun.  1  think  so  too.  Go  then,  Francis, 
and  conduct  the  old  gentleman  hither ;  I  see 
Violetta  coming.  [Exit  FRANCIS.]  Sure  there 
is  something  in  that  woman's  story  uncommon 
ly  mysterious Of  English  parents — born  in 

Lisbon — her  family  and  fortune  buried  in  the 

earthquake so  much  she  freely  tells  :  but 

more,  1  am  convinced,  remains  untold,  and  of 
a  melancholy  sort :  she  has  once  or  twice,  as 
I  thought,  seemed  disposed  to  unbosom  her 
self  to  me;  but  it  is  so  painful  to  be  told  of 
sorrows  one  hasn't  power  to  relieve,  that  I 
have  hitherto  avoided  the  discourse. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  VIOLETTA. 

Bel.  jun.  Well,  Madam,  melancholy  still  ? 
still  that  face  of  sorrow  and  despair  ?  twice 
shipwrecked,  and  twice  rescued  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  do  you  regret  your  preservation  ?  and 
have  I  incurred  your  displeasure  by  prolong 
ing  your  existence  ? 

Vio.  Not  so,  Mr.  Lewson  ;  such  ingratitude 
be  far  from  me.  Can  I  forget  when  the  ves 
sel,  in  which  I  had  sailed  from  Portgual, 
foundered  by  your  side,  with  what  noble,  what 
benevolent  ardour  you  flew  to  my  assistance  ? 
Regardful  only  of  my  safety,  your  own  seem 
ed  no  part  of  your  care. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh,  no  more  of  this  ;  the  preserva 
tion  of  a  fellow-creature  is  as  natural  as  self- 
defence  :  you  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  breathe  the  air  of  England — A  rough  re 
ception  it  has  given  you  ;  out  be  not  therefore 
discouraged  :  our  hearts,  Violetta,  are  more 
accessible  than  our  shores  ;  nor  can  you  find 
inhospitality  in  Britain,  save  in  our  climate 
only. 

Vio.  These  characteristics  of  the  English 
may  be  just  ;  I  take  my  estimate  from  a  less 
favourable  example. 

Bel.  jun.  Villany,  Madam,  is  the  growth  of 
overy  soil ;  nor  can  I,  while  yonder  habitation 
is  in  my  view,  forget  that  England  has  given 
birth  to  monsters  that  disgrace  humanity ;  but 
this  I  will  say  for  my  countrymen,  that  where 
you  can  point  out  one  rascal  with  a  heart  to 
wrong  you,  1  will  produce  fifty  honest  fellows 
ready  and  resolute  to  redress  you. 

Vio.  Ah  !— But  on  what  part  of  the  English 
•  coast  is  it  that  we  are  now  landed  ? 

Bel.  jun.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Vio.  Of  Cornwall,  is  it  ?  You  seem  to  know 
the  owner  of  that  house:  are  you  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  country  hereabouts  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Intimately;  it  has  been  the  cradle 
of  my  infancy,  and,  with  little  interruption,  my 
residence  ever  since. 

Vio.  You  are  amongst  your  friends,  then, 
no  doubt ;  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  you  will 
have  their  consolation  and  assistance  in  your 
distress. 
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Bel.  jun.  Madam 

Vio.  Every  moment  will  bring  them  down  to 
the  very  shores  ;  this  brave,  humane,  this  hos 
pitable  people  will  flock,  in  crowds,  to  your 
relief;  your  friends,  Mr.  Lewson 

Bel.  jun.  My  friends,  Violetta  !  must  I  con 
fess  it  to  you,  1  have  no  friends— Those  rocks, 
that  have  thus  scattered  my  treasure  ;  those 
waves,  that  have  devoured  them,  to  me  are 
not  so  fatal  as  hath  been  that  man  whom  Na 
ture  meant  to  be  my  nearest  friend. 

Vio.  What,  and  are  you  a  fellow-sufferer 
then?  Is  this  the  way  you  reconcile  me  to 
your  nation  ?  Are  these  the  friends  of  human 
kind  !  Why  don't  we  fly  from  this  ungener 
ous,  this  ungrateful  country  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Hold,  Madam  ;  one  villain,  how^ 
ever  base,  can  no  more  involve  a  whole  nation 
in  his  crimes,  than  one  example,  however  dig 
nified,  can  inspire  it  with  his  virtues :  thank 
Heaven,  the  worthless  owner  of  that  mansion 
ij  yet  without  a  rival. 

Vio.  You  have  twice  directed  my  attention 
to  that  house  ;  'tis  a  lovely  spot :  what  pity 
that  so  delicious  a  retirement  should  be  made 
the  residence  of  so  undeserving  a  being. 

Bel.  jun.  It  is  indeed  a  charming  place,  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  honour; 

but  its  present  possessor,  Andrew  Belfield 

Madam,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you  ? 
you  seem  suddenly  disordered— Have  1  said — 

Vio.  No,  'tis  nothing  ;  don't  regard  me,  Mr. 
Lewson  ;  I  am  weak,  and  subject  to  these  sur 
prises  ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  retire. 

Bel.  jun.  A  little  repose  I  hope  will  relieve 

Ku  ;  within  this  hut  some  accommodation  may 
found  ;  lean  on  my  arm. 

[Leads  her  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 


SCENE   VI. 


Enter  GOODWIN. 

Good.  Heaven  defend  me  !  do  my  eyes  de 
ceive  me  ?  'tis  wondrous  like  his  shape,  his 
air,  his  look 

Bel.  jun.  What  is  your  astonishment,  friend  ? 
Do  you  know  me  ?  If  it  was  not  for  that  habit, 
I  should  say  your  name  is  Goodwin. 

Good.  Tis  he  ;  he  is  alive  1  my  dear  young 
master,  Mr.  Belfield  !  Yes,  Sir,  my  name  is 
Goodwin  :  however  changed  my  appearance, 
my  heart  is  still  the  same,  and  overflows  with 
joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting. 

Bel.  jun.    Give  me  thy  hand,  my  old,  my 
honest  friend ;  and  is  this  sorry  hole  thy  habi 
tation  ? 
,  Good.  It  is. 

Bel.  jun.  The  world  I  see  has  frowned  on 
thee  since  we  parted. 

Good.  Yes,  Sir :  but  what  are  my  misfor 
tunes  ?  you  must  have  undergone  innumerable 
hardships,  and  now,  at  last,  shipwrecked  on 
your  own  coast !  Well,  but  your  vessel  is  not 
totally  lost,  and  we  will  work  night  and  day 
in  saving  your  effects. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh,  as  for  that,  the  sea  gave  all,  let 
it  take  back  a  part;  I  have  enough  on  shore 
not  to  envy  my  brother  his  fortune.  But  there 
is  one  blessing,  master  Goodwin,  1  own  I 

should  grudge  him  the  possession  of There 

was  a  young  lady 

Good.  What,  Sir,  haven't  you  forgot  Miss 
Sophia  ? 
SF 
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Bel.  jun.  Forgot  her!  my  heart  trembles 
while  1  ask  you,  if  she  is  indeed,  as  you  call 
her,  Miss  Sophia. 

Good.  She  is  yet  unmarried,  though  every 
day  we  expect 

Bel.  jun.  TJS  enough:  Fortune,  1  acquit 
thee  !— Happy  be  the  winds  that  threw  me  on 
this  coast,  and  blessed  the  rocks  that  receive 
me  !  Let  my  vessel  go  to  pieces  ;  she  has 
done  her  part  in  bearing  me  hither,  while  I  can 
cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  Sophia,  recount 
to  her  my  unabating  passion,  and  have  one  fair 
struggle  for  her  heart.  [.Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  VIOLETTA. 

Via.  Once  more  I  am  alone.  How  my  heart 
sunk  when  Lewson  pronounced  the  name  of 
Belfield  !  It  must  be  he,  it  must  be  my  false, 
cruel,  yet  (spite  of  all  my  wrongs)  beloved 
husband  :  yes,  there  he  lives :  each  circum 
stance  confirms  it :  Cornwall  the  county  ;  here 
the  sea-coast,  and  these  white,  craggy  cliffs  ; 
there  the  disposition  of  his  seat ;  the  grove, 
lake,  lawn  ;  every  feature  of  the  landscape  tal 
lies  with  the  descriptions  he  has  given  me  of 
it.  What  shall  I  do,  and  to  whom  shall  I  com 
plain  ?  When  Lewson  spoke  of  him,  it  was 
with  a  bitterness  that  shocked  me  ;  I  will  not 
disclose  myself  to  him  :  by  what  fell  from  him, 
I  suspect  he  is  related  to  Mr.  Belfield— But 
hush,  I  talk  to  these  rocks,  and  forget  that  they 
have  ears. 

Enter  FANNY. 
Fanny.  Are  you  any  better  Madam  ?    Is  the 


air  of.any  service  to  you  ? 
Vio.  Ljam  much  relie 


lieved  by  it :  the  beauty  of 
that  place  attracted  my  attention,  and,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  further  up  the  hill  to 
take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Part  of  the  Crew  enter,  with  IRONSIDES  and 
SKIFF  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Omne.s.  Huzza,  huzza,  huzza  ! 

1st  Sail.  Long  life  to  y our  honour !  welcome 
ashore,  noble  captain. 

2d  Sail.  Avast  there,  Jack  ;  stand  clear  and 
let  his  old  honour  pass ;  bless  his  heart,  he 
looks  cheerly,  howsomever ;  let  the  world  wag 
as  it  will,  he'll  never  flinch. 

3d  Sail.  Not  he  ;  he's  true  English  oak  to 
the  heart  of  him  ;  and  a  fine  old  seaman-like 
figure  he  is. 

Iron.  Ah,  messmates,  we're  all  aground ;  I 
have  been  taking  a  parting  cup  with  the  Charm 
ing  Sally — She's  gone ;  but  the  stoutest  bark 
must  have  an  end  ;  master  here  and  1  did  all 
we  could  to  lighten  her ;  we  took  leave  of  her 
in  an  officer-like  manner. 

1st  Sail.  Hang  sorrow  ;  we  know  the  worse 
on't;  'tis  only  taking  a  fresh  cruize  ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I'll  sail  with  Captain  Ironsides  as  far 
as  there's  water  to  carry  me. 

Omnes,  So  we  will  all. 

Iron.  Say  ye  so,  my  hearts  ;  if  the  wind  sits 
that  wayt  hoist  sail,  say  I;  old  George  will 


make  one  amongst  you,  if  that  be  all ;  I  hate 
an  idle  life — So,  so  :  away  to  your  work  :  to 
morrow  we'll  make  a  day  on't. 

[Exeunt  Sailors. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  IRONSIDES  and  SKIFF. 

Iron.  Skiff! 

Skiff.  Here,  your  honour. 

Iron.  I  told  you,  Skiff,  how  'twould  be ;  if 
you  had  luffed  up  in  time,  as  I  would  have  had 
you,  and  not  made  so  free  with  the  land,  this 
mishap  had  never  come  to  pass. 

Skiff.  Lord  love  you,  Captain  Ironsides, 
'twas  a  barrel  of  beef  to  a  biscuit,  the  wind  had 
not  shifted  so  direct  contrary  as  it  did  ;  who 
could  have  thought  it  ? 

Iron.  Why,  I  could  have  thought  it  :  every 
body  could  have  thought  it :  do  you  consider 
whereabouts  you  are,  mun  ?  Upon  the  coast 
of  England,  as  I  take  it.  Every  thing  goes 

contrary  both  by  sea  and  land Every  tiling 

whips,  and  chops,  and  changes  about  like  mad 
in  this  country,;  and  the  people,  I  think,  are 
as  full  of  vagaries  as  the  climate. 

Skip.  Well,  I  could  have  swore 

Iron.  Ay,  so  you  could,  Skiff,  and  so  you 
did,  pretty  roundly  too  :  but  for  the  good  you 
did  by  it,  you  might  as  well  have  puffed  a  whiff 
of  tobacco  in  the  wind's  face. 

Skiff.  Well,  captain,  though  we  have  lost 
our  ship,  we  hav'n't  lost  our  all :  thank  the 
fates,  we've  saved  treasure  enough  to  make 
all  our  fortunes  notwithstanding. 

Iron.  Fortunes,  quotha?  What  have  two 
such  old  weather-beaten  fellows,  as  thee  anil 
I  are,  to  do  with  fortune :  or,  indeed,  what 
has  fortune  to  do  with  us  ?  Flip  and  tobacco 
is  the  only  luxury  we  have  any  relish  for  :  had 
we  fine  houses  could  we  live  in  'em  ?  a  greasy 
hammock  has  been  our  birth  for  these  fifty 
years  :  fine  horses,  could  we  ride  'em  ?  and  as 
for  the  fair  sex  there,  that  my  nephew  makes 
such  a  pother  about,  I  don't  know  what  thou 
may'st  think  of  the  matter,  Skiff,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  not  care  if  there  were  no 
such  animals  in  U»e  creation. 


SCENE  X. 

Enter  IRONSIDES,  SKIFF,  and  BELFIELD,  junior. 

Bel.  jun.  Uncle  ;  what  cheer,  man  ? 

Iron.  Oh,  Bob,  is  it  thee  ?  whither  bound 
now,  my  dear  boy  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Why,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  We  have  landed  our  treasure,  saved 
all  our  friends,  and  set  foot  upon  English 
ground,  and  what  business  think  you  can  a 
young  fellow  like  me  have,  but  one  ? 

Iron.  Pshaw,  you're  a  fool,  Bob ;  these 
wenches  will  be  the  undoing  of  you  ;  a  plague 
of 'em  altogether,  say  I ;  what  are  they  good 
for,  but  to  spoil  company,  and  keep  brave  fel 
lows  from  their  duty  ?  O'  my  conscience,  they 
do  more  mischief  to  the  king's  navy  in  one 
twelvemonth,  than  the  French  have  done  in 
ten  ;  a  pack  of— but  1  ha'  done  with  'em ; 
thank  the  stars,  I  ha'  fairly  washed  my  hands 
of 'era,  I  ha'  nothing  to  say  to  none  of  em. 
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Skiff.  Mercy  be  good  unto  us  !  that  my  wife 
could  but  hear  your  worship  talk. 

Bel.  jun.  Oh,  my  dear  uncle 

Iron.  But  I'll  veer  away  no  more  good  ad- 
yice  after  you,  so  even  drive  as  you  will  under 
/our  petticoat-sails ; — black,  brown,  fair,  or 
tawney,  'tis  all  fish  that  comes  in  your  net : 
why,  where's  your  reason,  Bob,  all  this  here 
while  ?  Where's  your  religion,  and  be  damned 
to  you  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Come,  come,  my  dear  uncle,  a  truce 
to  your  philosophy.  Go,  throw  your  dollars 
into  yonder  ocean,  and  bribe  the  tempest  to  be 
still  ;  you  shall  as  soon  reverse  the  operations 
of  nature,  as  ween  my  heart  from  my  Sophia. 

Iron.  Hold,  hold,  take  me  right;  if  by  Sp- 

S'lia,  you  mean  the  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin 
ove,  I  don't  care  if  I  make  one  with  you  ; 
M'hat  say'st  thou,  boy,  shall  it  be  so  ? 

Bel.  jun.  So  then  you  think  there  may  be  one 
good  woman,  however  ? 

Iron.  Just  as  I  think  there  may  be  one  hon 
est  Dutchman,  one  sober  German,  or  one 
righteous  Methodist.  Look'e,  Bob,  so  I  do  but 
keep  single,  I  have  no  objection  to  other  peo 
ple's  marrying  ;  but,  on  these  occasions,  I 
would  manage  myselt  as  I  would  my  ship  ;  not 
by  running  her  into  every  odd  creek  and  cran 
ny,  in  the  smuggling  fashion,  as  if  1  had  no 
good  credentials  to  produce  ;  but  play  fai-ly, 
and  in  sight,  d'ye  see  ;  and  whenever  a  safe 
harbour  opens,  stand  boldly  in,  boy,  and  lay 
her  up  snug,  in  a  good  birth,  once  lor  all. 

Bel.  jun.  Come  then,  uncle,  let  us  about  it ; 
and  you  may  greatly  favour  my  enterprize, 
since  you  can  keep  the  father  and  mother  in 
play,  while  I 

Iron.  Avast,  young  man,  avast ;  the  father, 
if  you  please,  without  the  mother  ;  Sir  Benja 
min's  a  passable  good  companion,  for  a  land- 
man  ;  but  for  my  lady I'll  have  nothing  to 

say  to  my  Jady ;  she's  his  wife,  thank  the  stars, 
and  not  mine. 

Bel.  jun.  Be  it  as  you  will ;  1  shall  be  glad 
of  your  company  on  any  terms. 

Iron.  Say  no  more  then.  About  ship  ;  if 
you  are  bound  for  that  port,  I'm  your  mate : — 
master,  look  to  the  wreck,  I'm  for  a  fresh 
cruize.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE. I.— The  outside  of  SIR  BENJAMIN 
DOVE'S  House. 

Enter  BELFIELD,  senior,  and  LUCY  WATEKS. 

Lucy.  What,  don't  1  know  you,  hav'n't  you 
been  to  me  of  all  mankind  the  basest? 

Bel.  sen.  Not  yet,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Sure,  Mr.  Belfield,  you  wont  pretend 
to  deny  it  to  my  face. 

Bel.  sen.  To  thy  face,  child,  I  will  not  pre 
tend  that  I  can  deny  any  thing;  you  are  much 
too  handsome  to  be  contradicted. 

Lucy.  Pish! 

Bel.  sen.  Sol  so  ! 

Lucy .  Hav'n't  you,  faithless  as  you  are,  pro- 
inissd  me  marriage  over  and  over  again  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Repeatedly. 

Lucy.  And  you  have  now  engaged  yourself 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  have 
you  not? 


Bel.  sen.  Assuredly. 

Lucy.  Let  me  demand  of  you  then,  Mr.  Bel. 
field,  since  you  had  no  honourable  designs  to 
wards  me  yourself,  why  you  prevented  those 
of  an  humbler  lover,  young  Philip,  the  son  of 
your  late  tenant,  poor  Goodwin  ? 

Bel.  sen.  For  the  very  reason  you  state  in 
your  question ;  because  1  had  no  honourable 
designs,  and  he  had;  you  disappointed  my 
hopes,  and  I  was  resolved  to  defeat  his. 

Lucy.  And  this  you  thought  reason  sufficient 
to  expel  his  father  from  your  farm  ;  to  perse 
cute  him  and  his  innocent  family  till  you  had 
accomplished  their  ruin,  and  driven  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  ocean  for  their  habitation 
and  subsistence  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Your  questions,  Miss  Lucy,  begin 
to  be  impertinent. 

Lucy.  Oh,  do  they  touch  you,  Sir  !  but  I'll 
waste  no  more  time  with  you ;  my  business  is 
with  your  Sophia  ;  here,  in  the  very  spot 
which  you  hope  to  make  the  scene  of  your 
guilty  triumphs,  will  I  expose  you  to  her ;  set 
forth  your  inhuman  conduct  to  your  unhappy 
brother  ;  and  detect  the  mean  artifices  you 
have  been  driven  to,  in  order  to  displace  him 
in  her  affections. 

Bel.  sen.  You  will? 

Lucy.  1  will,  be  assured  ;  so  let  them  pass. 

Bel.  sen.  Stay,  Lucy,  understand  yourself  a 
little  better ;  didn't  you  pretend  to  Sophia  that 
my  brother  paid  his  addresses  to  you  ;  that  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  marry  you  ;  nay,  that 
he  had 

Lucy.  Hold,  Mr.  Belfield,  nor  further  ex 
plain  a  transaction,  which,  though  it  reflects 
shame  enough  upon  me,  that  was  your  instru 
ment,  ought  to  cover  you,  who  was  principal 
in  the  crime,  with  treble  confusion  and  re 
morse. 

Bel.  sen.  True,  child,  it  was  rather  a  disre 
putable  transaction ;  and  'tis  therefore  fit  no 
part  of  it  should  rest  with  me  :  I  shall  disavow 
it  altogether. 

Lucy.  Incredible  confidence  ! 

Bel.  sen.  We  shall  see  who  will  meet  most 
belief  in  the  world,  you  or  I ;  choose  therefore 
your  part :  if  you  keep  my  secret,  you  make 
me  your  friend  ;  if  you  betray  it,  you  have  me 
for  your  enemy  ;  and  a  fatal  one  you  shall  find 
me.  Now  enter,  if  you  think  fit ;  there  lies 
your  way  to  Sophia.  [She  goes  into  the  house.] 
So  !  how  am  I  to  parry  this  blow  ? — what  plea 
shall  1  use  with  Sophia  ? — 'twas  the  ardour  of 

my  love any  thing  will  find  pardon  with  a 

woman,  that  conveys  flattery  to  her  charms. — 
After  all,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  and  I  be 
defeated  in  this  match,  so  shall  1  be  saved  from 
doing  that,  which,  when  done,  'tis  probable'  I 
may  repent  of ;  and  I  have  some  intimations 
from  within,  which  tell  me  that  it  will  be  so  : 
I  perceive  that,  in  this  life,  he  who  is  checked 
by  the  rubs  of  compunction,  can  never  arrive 
at  the  summit  of  prosperity. 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  BELFIELD  senior,  and  PATERSON. 

Pat.  What,  melancholy,  Mr.  Belfield  ?  So 
near  your  happiness,  and  so  full  of  thought  2 

Bel.  sen.  Happiness,  what's  that  ? 

Pat.  I'll  tell  yon,  Sir:  the  possession  of  a 
lovely  girl,  With  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  her 
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lap,  and  twice  fifty  thousand  virtues  in  her 
mind  ;  this  I  call  happiness,  as  much  as  mor 
tal  man  can  merit ;  and  this,  as  I  take  it,  you 
are  destined  to  enjoy. 

Bel.  sen.  That  is  not  so  certain,  Mr.  Pater- 
son  ;  would  you  believe  it,  that  perverse  hus 
sy,  Lucy  Waters,  who  left  me  but  this  minute, 
threatens  to  transverse  all  my  hopes,  and  is 
gone  this  instant  to  Sophia  with  that  resolu 
tion  ? 

Pat.  Impossible!  how  is  Miss  Waters  pro 
vided  or  provoked  to  do  this? 

Bel.  sen.  Why,  'tis  a  foolish  story,  and  scarce 
worth  relating  to  you  :  but  you  know,  when 
your  letters  called  me  home  from  Portugal,  I 
found  my  younger  brother  in  close  attendance 
on  Miss  Dove ;  and,  indeed,  such  good  use  had 
the  fellow  made  of  his  time  in  my  absence, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  counterwork  his 
operations  by  fair  and  open  approaches ;  so,  to 
make  short  of  the  story,  1  took  this  girl,  Lucy 
Waters,  into  patnership  ;  and,  by  a  happy  de 
vice,  ruined  him  with  Sophia. 

Pat.  This,  Mr.  Belfield,  I  neither  know,  nor 
wish  to  know. 

Bel.  sen.  Let  it  pass,  then  :  defeated  in  these 
views,  my  brother,  as  you  know,  betook  him- 
«self  to  the  desperate  course  of  privateering-, 
with  that  old  tar-barrel,  my  uncle  ;  what  may 
have  been  his  fate,  I  know  not,  but  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  propagate  a  report  of  his 
death. 

Pat,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Belfield  ;  I  wish 
nothing  was  convenient  that  can  be  thought 
dishonourable. 

Bel.  sen.  Nature,  Mr.  Paterson,  never  put 
into  a  human  composition  more  candour  and 
credulity  than  she  did  into  mine  ;  but  acquain 
tance  with  life  has  shown  me  how  impractica 
ble  these  principles  are ;  to  live  with  mankind, 
we  must  live  like  mankind :  was  it  a  world  of 
honesty,  I  should  blush  to  be  a  man  of  art. 

Pat.  And  do  you  dream  of  ever  reaching 
your  journey's  end  by  such  crooked  paths  as 
these  are  ? 

Bel.  sen.  And  yet,  my  most  sage  moralist, 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem  to  thee,  true  it  is 
notwithstanding,  that  after  having  threaded 
all  these  by-ways  and  crooked  alleys,  which 
thy  right-lined  apprehension  knows  nothing 
of;  after  having  driven  my  rival  from  the 
field,  and  being  almost  in  possession  of  the 
spoil,  still  I  feel  a  repugnance  in  me  that  al 
most  tempts  me  to  renounce  my  good  fortune, 
and  abandon  a  victory  I  have  struggled  so  hard 
to  obtain. 

Pat.  I  guessed  as  much  ;  'tis  your  Violetta  • 
'tis  your  fair  Portuguese  that  counterworks 
your  good  fortune  ;  and,  1  most  own  to  you, 
it  was  principally  to  save  you  from  that  impro 
vident  attachment,  that  I  wrote  so  pressingly 
for  your  return  ;  but  though  I  have  got  your 
body  in  safe  holding,  your  heart  is  still  at  Lis 
bon  ;  and  if  you  marry  Miss  Dove,  'tis  because 
Violetta's  fortune  was  demolished  by  the  earth 
quake,  and  Sir  Benjamin's  stands  safe  upon 
terra  firma. 

Bel.  sen.  Pr'ythee  Paterson,  don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me  :  sure  you  don't  suspect  that  I 
am  married  to  Violetta. 

Pat.  Married  to  Violetta?  Now  you  °row 
much  too  serious,  and  'tis  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  discourse.  [Exit 

Bel.  sen.  And  you  grow  much  too  quick- 
sighted,  Mr.  Paterson,  for  my  acquaintance.  I 


think  he  does  not  quite  suspect  me  of  double 
dealing  in  this  business  ;  and  yet  I  have  my 
doubts  ;  his  reply  to.my  question  was  equivo 
cal,  and  his  departure  abrupt — I  know  not 

what  to  think This  1  know,  that  love  is  a 

deity,  and  avarice  a  devil ;  that  Violetta  is  my 
lawful  wife,  and  that  Andrew  Belfield  is  a  vil 
lain.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 


PATERSON  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Pat.  All  abroad  this  fine  day— not  a  crea 
ture  within  doors. 

Enter  KITTY. 

Kitty.  Mr.  Paterson  !  hist,  Mr.  Paterson,  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sweet  Sir. 

Pat.  Curse  on't,  she  has  caught  me— Well, 
Mrs.  Kitty. 

Kitty,  Why,  I  have  been  hunting  you  all 
the  house  over  ;  my  lady's  impatient  to  sen 
you. 

Pat.  Oh,  I'm  my  Lady  Dove's  most  obedient 
servant — And  what  are  her  ladyship's  com 
mands,  pray  ? 

Kitty.  Fy,  Mr.  Paterson ;  how  should  1 
know  what  her  ladyship  wants  with  you  ;  but 
a  secret  it  is,  no  doubt,  for  she  desires  you  to 
come  to  her  immediately  in  the  garden,  at  thn 
bottom  of  the  yew-tree  walk,  next  the  warren. 

Pat.  The  devil  she  does  ! What  a  pity  it 

is,  Mrs.  Kitty,  we  can't  cure  your  lady  of  this 
turn  for  solitude  ;  I  wish  you  would  go  with 
me  ;  your  company,  probably,  will  divert  her 
from  her  contemplations  ;  besides,  I  shall  cer 
tainly  mistake  the  place. 

Kitty.  I  go  with  you,  Mr,  Paterson  !  a  fine 
thing  truly  :  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  my 
character -is  not  to  be  trusted  with  young  fel 
lows  in  yew-tree  walks,  whatever  my  lady  may 
think  of  the  matter Besides,  I've  an  assig 
nation  in  another  place.  [Exit. 

Pat.  What  a  devilish  dilemma  am  1  in ! — 
W  hy ,  this  is  a  peremptory  assignation — Certain 
it  is,  there  are  some  ladies  that  no  wise  man 

should  be  commonly  civil  to Here  have  I 

been  flattering  myself  that  I  was  streaking  a 
termagant  into  humour,  and  all  the  while  have 
been  betraying  a  tender  victim  into  love — Love, 
love  did  1  say  ?  her  ladyship's  passion  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  name — But  what  shall  I  do  ? — 
tis  a  pitiful  thing  to  run  away  from  a.  victory  ; 
but  'tis  frequently  the  case  in  precipitate  suc 
cesses  ;  we  conquer  more  than  we  have  wit  to 
keep,  or  ability  to  enjoy.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— Changes  to  the   Yew-tree  Walk- 
Enter  BELFIELD,  Junior. 

Bel.jun.  Now  could  I  but  meet  my  Sophia 
-"-Where  can  she  have  hid  herself  ?— -Hush ; 
Lady  Dove,  as  1  live. 

Lady  D.  So,  Mr.  Paterson,  you're  a  pretty 
gentleman  to  keep  a  lady  waiting  here  :  why, 
how  you  stand  ? — Come,  come,  I  shall  expect  a 


SVENE  VIII.} 


randsome  atonement  for  this  indecorum- 
Why,  what,  let  me  look — Ah  !  who  have  we 
here  ! 

Bel.jun.  A  man,  Madum  ;  and  though  not 
your  man,  yet  one  as  honest  and  as  secret : 
come,  come,  my  lady,,  I'm  no  tell-tale  ;  be  you 
but  grateful,  this  goes  no  further. 

Lady  D.  Lost  and  undone  :  young  Belfield  ! 

Bel.jun.  The  same  :  but  be  not  alarmed  ;  we 
both  have  our  secrets  ;  I  am,  like  you,  a  vo 
tary  to  love ;  favour  but  my  virtuous  passion 
for  Miss  Dove,  and  take  you  your  Paterson  ;  1 
shall  be  silent  as  the  grave. 

Lady  D.  Humph  ! 

Bel.jun.  Nay,  never  hesitate  ;  my  brother,  I 
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Bel.  jun.  Adorable  Sophia!   this  transport 
overpays  my  labours. 
Soph,  Sir,  Mr.  Belfield,  is  it  you  ?  Oh,  sup- 

port  me ! 

Bel.  jun.    With  my  life,  thou   loveliest   of 

women !  Behold  your  poor  adventurer  is  re- 

!  turned  ;  happy  past  compute,  if  his  fate  is  not 

j  indifferent  to  you  ;  rich  beyond  measure  if  his 

I  safety  is  worthy  your  concern: 

Soph.  Release  me,  I  beseech   you :    what 


know,    had  your    wishes :     but  wherein  has    ha,ve  *  done  !  Sure  >'ou  are  to°  generous  to 
Nature  favoured  him  more  than  me?     4nd    : take  advantage  of  my  confusion 
since  Fortune  has  now  made  my  scale  as  heavy 
as  his,  why  should  you  partially  direct  the 
beam  ? 

Lady  D.  Well,  if  it  is  so,  and  that  you  pro 
mise  not  to  betray  me But  this  accident 


has  so  discomposed  me,  (plague  on't,  say  I) 
don't  press  me  any  further  at  present ;  I  must 
leave  you  ;  remember  the  condition  of  our 

agreement,  and  expect  my  friendship Oh, 

I  could  tear  your  eyes  out.  [Exit. 

Bel.  jun.  Well,  Sir  Benjamin,  keep  your 
own  counsel,  if  you  are  wise;  I'll  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by  ;  had  1  such  a  wife  as  LaJy 
Dove,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  such  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Paterson.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  SOPHIA  DOVE  and  Luev  WATERS. 

Lucy.  If  there  is  faith  in  woman,  I  have  seen 
young  Belfield  ;  I  have  beheld  his  apparition  ; 
for  what  else  could  it  be  ? 

Soph.  How?  when?  where?  I  shall  faint 
with  surprise. 

Lucy.  As  I  crossed  the  yew-tree  walk,  I  saw 
him  pass  by  the  head  of  the  canal  towards  the 
house.  Alas  !  poor  youth,  the  injuries  I  have 
done  him  have  called  him  from  his  grave. 

Soph.  Injuries,  Miss  Waters!  what  injuries 
have  you  done  him?  Tell  me;  for  therein, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  concerned. 

Lacy.  Deeply  concerned  you  are;  with  the 
most  penitent  remorse  I  confess  it  to  you,  that 
his  affections  to  you  were  pure,  honest,  and 
sincere.  Yes,  amiable  Sophia,  you  was  un 
rivalled  in  his  esteem  ;  and  I,  who  persuaded 
you  to  the  contrary,  am  the  basest,  the  falsest 
of  woman  kind;  every  syllable  I  told  you  of 
his  engagements  to  me  was  a  malicious  inven 
tion  :  how  could  you  be  so  blind  to  your  own 
superiority,  to  give  credit  to  the  imposition, 
and  suffer  him  to  depart  without  an  explan 
ation  ?  Oh,  that  villain,  that  villain,  his  broth 
er,  has  undone  us  all. 

Soph.  Villain,  do  you  call  him  !  Whither 
would  you  transport  my  imagination?  You. 
hurry  me  with  such  rapidity  from  one  surprise 
to  another,  that  1  know  not  where  to  fix,  how 
to  act,  or  what  to  believe. 

Lucy.  Oh,  Madam,  he  is  a  villain,  a  most 
accomplished  one;  and,  if  I  can  but  snatch 
you  from  the  snare  he  has  spread  for  you,  I 
hope  it  will  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  in 
juries  I  have  done  to  you  and  to  that  unhap 
py  youth,  who  now — ^-O  Heavens !  I  see  him 
again  ;  he  conies  this  way;  I  cannot  endure 
his  sight ;  alive  ov  dead  I  must  avoid  him. 

[Runs  out. 


Bel.jun.  Pardon  me,  my  Sophia;  the  ad 
vantages  1  take  from  your  confusion  are  not  to 
be  purchased  by  the  riches  of  the  East  ;  I 
would  not  forego  the  transport  of  holding  you 
one  minute  in  my  arms  for  all  that  wealth  and 
greatness  have  to  give. 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  LADY  DOVE,  while  BELFIELD  Junior  is 
kneeling  and  embracing  SOPHIA  . 

Lady  D.  Hey-day  !  what's  here  to  do  with 
you  both  ? 

Soph.  Ha  !  -  .  [  Shrieks. 

Bel.jun.  Confusion  !  Lady  Dove  here. 

Lady  D.  Yes,  Sir,  Lady  Dove  is  here,  and 
will  take  care  you  shall  have  no  more  garden 
dialogues.  On  your  knees  too  !  -  (The  fel 
low  was  not  half  so  civil  to  me.)  Ridiculous  ! 
a  poor  beggarly  swabber  truly  -  As  for  you, 
Mrs.  -- 

Bel.  jun.  Hold,  Madam  ;  as  much  of  your 
fury  and  foul  language  as  you  please  upon 
me  ;  but  not  one  hard  word  against  that  lady, 
or  by  Heavens  !  — 

Lady  D.  Come,  Sir,  none  of  your  reprobate 
swearing,  none  of  your  sea-noises  here  ;  I 
would  my  first  husband  was  alive,  I  would  he 
was,  for  your  sake.  I  am  surprised,  Miss 
Dove,  you  have  no  more  regard  for  your  repu 
tation  ;  a  delicate  swain  truly  you  have 
chosen,  just  thrown  ashore  from  the  pitchy 
bowels  of  a  shipwrecked  privateer.  Go,  go, 
get  you  in,  for  shame  ;  your  father  shall  know 
of  these  goings  on,  depend  on't:  as  for  you, 
Sir  -  [Exit  SOPHIA. 

SCENE  VIII. 

As  LADY  DOVE  is  going  out,  BELFIELD  Jun. 
stops  her. 

Bel.jun.  A  word  with  you,  Madam  ;  is  this 
fair  dealing  ?  What  would  you  have  said,  if  I 
had  broke  in  thus  upon  you  and  Mr.  Pater 
son  ? 

Lady  D.  Mr.  Paterson  !  why,  you  rave  ; 
what  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Bel.jun.  Come,  come,  this  is  too  ridiculous  ; 
you  know  your  reputation  is  in  my  keeping  ; 
call  to  mind  what  passed  between  us  awhile 
ago,  and  the  engagement  you  are  under  on 
that  account. 

Lady  D.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bel.  jun.  Very  well,  truly  ;  and  you  think 
to  brave  th>s  matter  out  do  you  ? 

Lady  D.  Most  assuredly  ;  and  shall  make 
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Sir  Benjamin  call  you  to  account,  if  you  dare 
to  breathe  a  word  a'gainst  ray  reputation  :  in 
corrigible  coxcomb !  to  think  I  would  keep 
any  terras  with  you  after  such  an  event.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  Belfleld,  you  are  come  borne 
no  wiser  than  you  went  out :  you  missed  the 
only  advantage  you  might  have  taken  of  that 
rencounter,  and  now  1  set  you  at  defiance : 
take  heed  to  what  you  say,  or  look  to  hear 
from  Sir  Benjamin. 

Bel.  Jan.  Oh,  no  doubt  on't :  how  can  Sir 
Benjamin  avoid  fighting  for  your  sake,  when 
your  ladyship  has  so  liberally  equipped  liim 
with  weapons  ?  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IX.— A  Hall. 
Enter  JONATHAN  and  FRANCIS. 

Jon.  And  so,  Sir,  'tis  just  as  I  tell  you  ;  every 
thing  in  this  family  goes  according  to  the  will 
of  the  lady :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of 
those  that  hate  trouble;  I  swim  with  the 
stream,  and  make  my  place  as  easy  as  I 
can. 

Fran.  Your  looks,  Mr.  Jonathan,  convince 
me  that  you  live  at  your  ease. 

Jon.  I  do  so  ;  and  therefore,  fin  spite  of  the 
old  proverb,  *  Like  master,  like  man')  you 
never  saw  two  people  more  different  than  I 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Dove.  He,  Lord  help  him, 
is  a  little  peaking,  puling  thing  ;  I  am  a  jolly, 
portable  man,  as  you  see.  It  so  happened 
that  we  both  became  widowers  at  the  same 
time  ;  I  knew  when  1  was  well,  and  have  con 
tinued  single  ever  since.  He  fell  into  the 
clutches  of Hark,  sure  I  hear  my  lady — 

Fran.  No,  it  was  nothing.  When  did  the 
poor  gentleman  light  upon  this  termagant' 

Jon.  Lackaday,  'twas  here  at  the  borough 
of  Knavestown,  when  master  had  the  great 
contest  wi^h  'Squire  Belfield,  about  three 
years  ago :  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Searcher, 
was  a  king's  messenger,  as  they  call  it,  and 
came  down  express  from  a  great  man  about 
court  during  the  poll ;  he  caught  a  surfeit,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  at  the  election  dinner  : 
and,  before  he  died,  his  wife,  that's  now  my 
lady,  came  down  to  see  him ;  then  it  was, 
roaster  fell  in  love  with  her:  egad,  'twas  the 
unluckiest  job  of  all  his  life. 

Sir  B.  [Calls  without.]  Jonathan  !  why  Jona 
than  ! 

Fran.  Hark,  you  are  called. 

Jon.  Ay,  ay, 'tis  only  my  master;  my  lady 
tells  the  servants  not  to  mind  what  Sir  Benja"- 
min  says,  and  I  love  to  do  as  I'm  bid. 

Fran.  Well,  honest  Jonathan,  if  you  wont 
move  I  must ;  by  this  time  I  hope  my  young 
master  is  happy  with  your  young  mistress. 

[Kxit. 

SCENE    X. 

Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Why,  Jonathan,  1  say.  Oh,  are  you 
here.  Why  couldn't  you  come  when  I  called 
you  ? 

Jon.  Lackaday,  Sir,  you  don't  consider  how 
much  easier  it  is  for  you  to  call  than  me  to 
come. 

Sir  B.  I  think,  honest  Jonathan,  when  I  first 
knew  you,  you  was  a  parish  orphan  ;  I  'pren- 
ticed  you  out ;  you  ran  away  from  your  mas 
ter  ;  I  took  you  into  my  family  ;  you  married  : 


I  set  you  up  in  a  farm  of  my  own,  stocked  it  ; 
you  paid  me  no  rent  :  I  received  you  again 
into  my  service,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  my 
lady's.  Are  these  things  so,  or  does  n^y 
memory  fail  me,  Jonathan? 

Jon.  Why,  to  be  sure,  1  partly  remember 
somewhat  of  what  your  worship  mentions. 

Sir  B.  Jf  you  partly  remember  something  o» 
all  this,  Jonathan,  don't  entirely  forget  to  come 
when  I  call. 

Iron.  [Without.]  Hoy  there!  within  !  what 
nobody  stirring  falFhands  asleep!  all  under 
the  hatches  ! 


Hey-day,  who  the  dickens  have  we 
got  here  ?  —  Old  Captain  Ironsides  as  I'm  a 
sinner,  who  could  have  thought  of  this?—  Run 
to  the  door,  good  Jonathan  —  nay,  hold,  there's 
no  escaping  now:  -  What  will  become  of 
me?—  he'll  ruin  every  thing;  and  throw  the 
whole  house  into  confusion. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES. 

Iron.  What,  Sir  Ben  !  my  little  knight  of 
Malta!  give  me  a  buss,  my  boy.  Hold,  hold, 
sure  I'm  out  of  my  reckoning :  let  me  look  a 
little  nearer ;  why,  what  mishap  has  befallen 
you,  that  you  heave  out  these  signals  of  dis 
tress. 

Sir  B.  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  thee,  my  old 
friend  ;  but  a  truce  to  your  sea-phrases,  for  I 
don't  understand  them.  What  signals  of  dis 
tress  have  I  about  me  ? 

Iron.  Why,  that  white  flag  there  at  your 
main  top-mast  head  :  in  plain  English,  what 
dost  do  with  that  clout  about  thy  pate  ? 

Sir  B.  Clout  do  you  call  it  ?  Tis  a  little  en 
dishabille,  indeed :  but  there's  nothing  extra 
ordinary,  I  take  it,  in  a  man's  wearing  his 
gown  and  cap  in  a  morning;  'tis  the  dress  I 
usually  choose  to  study  in. 

Iron.  And  this  hall  is  your  library,  is  it? 
Ah!  my  old  friend,  my  old  friend.  But, 
come,  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you, 
and  thought  to  have  dropped  in  at  pudding- 
time,  as  they  say  ;  for  though  it  may  be  morn 
ing  with  thee,  Sir  Ben,  'tis  mid-day  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  B.   Indeed,  is  it  so  late  ? But  I   was 

fallen  upon  an  agreeable  tete  a  tele  with  Lady 
Dove,  and  hardly  knew  how  the  time  passed. 

Iron.  Come,  come,  'tis  very  clear  how  your 
time  has  passed ;  but  what  occasion  is  there 
for  this  fellow's  being  privy  to  our  conversa 
tion—Why  don't  the  lubber  stir?  What  does 
the  fat  lazy  oaf  stand  staring  at  ? 

SirB.  What  shall  I  say  now? Was  ever 

any  thing  so  distressing  ? -Why,  that's  Jona 
than,  captain  ;  don't  you  remember  your  old 
friend  Jonathan? 

Jon.  I  hope  your  honour's  in  good  health  ; 
I'm  glad  to  see  your  honour  come  home 
again. 

Iron.  Honest  Jonathan,  I  came  to  visit  your 
master,  and  not  you  ;  if  you'll  go  and  hasten 
dinner,  and  bring  Sir  Benjamin  his  periwig 
and  clothes,  you'll  do  me  a  very  acceptable 
piece  of  service  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
friend,  1  hav'n't  had  a  comfortable  meal  of 
fresh  provision  this  many  a  day. 

[Exit  JONATHAN. 

Sir  B.  'Foregad,  you're  come  to  the  wrong 
house  to  find  one.  [Aside. 

Iron.  And  so,  Sir  Knight,  knowing  I  was 
welcome,  and  having  met  with  a  mishap  here, 
upon  your  coast,  I  am  come  to  taste  your  good 


SCENE  XII J 
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cheer,  and  pass  an  evening  with  you  over  a  lift'/ don't  know  that  yuu  nave 
of  punch.  doors. 

Sir  # .  The  devil  you  are  !    [Aside}-— This  is 
very  kind  of  you  :  there  is  no  man  in  England, 
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any  call   out  of 


Captain  Ironsides,  better  pleased  to  see  his 
friends  about  him  than  I  am. 

Iron.  Ay,  ay,  if  I  didu't  think  I  was  wel 
come,  1  shouldn't  ha'  come. 

Sir  B.  You  may  be  assured  you  are  wel 
come. 

Iron.  I  am  assured. 

•Sir  B.  You  are,  by  my  soul :  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  are. 

Iron.  Well,  well,  what  need  of  all  this  cere 
mony  about  a  meal's  meat  ?  Who  doubts 
you? 

Sir  B.  You  need  not  doubt  me,  believe  it  : 
I'll  only  step  out,  and  ask  my  lady  what  time 
she  has  ordered  dinner ;  or  whether  she  has 
made  any  engagement  I'm  not  apprized  of. 

Iron.  No,  no  ;  engagement ! How  can 

that  be,  and  you  in  this  pickle  ? Come,  come, 

sit  down ;  dinner  wont  come  the  quicker  for 
your  enquiry  :  and  now  tell  me  how  does  my 
god-daughter  Sophia? 

Sir  B.  Thank  you,  heartily,  captain,  my 
daughter's  well  in  health. 

Iron.  That's  well,  and  how  fares  your  fine 

new  wife  ? How  goes  on  matrimony  ? 

Fond  as  ever,  my  little  amorous  Dove  ;  alw,  ys 
billing,  always  cooing? 

Sir  B.  No,  captain,  no ;  we  are  totally  al 
tered  in  that  respect :  we  show  no  fondness 
now  before  company  ;  my  Indy  is  so  delicate  in 
that  particular,  that,  from  the  little  notice  she 
takes  of  me  in  public,  you  would  scarce  believe 
we  were  man  and  wife. 

Iron.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  why,  'tis  the  very  circum 
stance  that  would  confirm  it  ;  but  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it ;  for  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  I  most 
nauseate  your  nuptial  familiarities  :  and  though 
you  remember  I  was  fool  enough  to  dissuade 
you  from  this  match,  I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
you  manage  so  well  and  so  wisely. 

Sir  B.  No  man  happier  in  this  life,  captain, 
no  man  happier  ;  one  thing  is  only  wanting  ; 
had  the  kind  stars  but  crowned  our  endear 
ments 

Iron.  What,  my  lady  don't  breed  then  ? 

Sir  B.  Hush,  hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
speak  so  loud  ;  should  my  lady  overhear  you, 
it  might  put  strange  things  into  her  head  ; — oh  ! 
she  is  a  lady  of  delicate  spirits  ;  tender  nerves, 
quite  weak  and  tender  nerves  ;  a  small  matter 
throws  her  down  ;  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  starts  at 
a  straw  ;  speak  loud,  and  it  destroys  her:  oh  ! 
my  friend,  you  are  not  used  to  deal  with  wo 
men's  constitutions  ;  these  hypochondriac  cases 
require  a  deal  of  management :  'tis  but  charity 
to  humour  them,  and  you  cannot  think  what 
pains  it  requires  to  keep  them  always  quiet 
and  in  temper. 

Iron.  Ay,  like  enough,  but  here  comes  my 
lady,  and  in  excellent  temper,  if  her  looks  don't 
belie  her. 


SCENE  XL 

Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  £).  What's  to  do  now,  Sir  Benjamin  ? 
— What's  the  matter  that  you  send  for  your 
clothes  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Can't  you  be  con 
tented  to  remain  as  you  are?  Your  present 
dress  is  well  enough  to  stay  at  home  in,  and  I 


Iron.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  This  attention  of  yours,  my  dear,  is 
beyond  measure  nattering  !  I  am  infinitely  be 
holden  to  you  ;  but  you  are  so  taken  up  with 
your  concern  on  my  account,  that  you  overlook 
our  old  friend  and  neighbour,  Captain  Iron 
sides. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  make  yourself 
quite  ridiculous:  this  folly  is  not  to  be  endur 
ed  :  you  are  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  any 
woman  living. 

Sir  B.  She's  quite  discomposed,  all  in  a 
flutter  for  fear  I  should  take  cold  by  changing 
my  dress. 

Iron.  Yes,  I  perceive  she  has  exceeding 
weak  nerves.  You  are  much  in  the  right  to 
humour  her. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  if  you  mean 
that  I  should  stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house, 
I  insist  upon  your  turning  that  old  porpoise 
out  of  it:  is  it  not  enough  to  bring  your  nau 
seous  sea  companions  within  these  doors,  "but 
must  I  be  compelled  to  entertain  'em  ?  Foh  ! 
1  shan'n't  get  the  scent  of  his  tar  jacket  out  of 
my  nostrils  this  fortnight. 

Sir  B.  Hush,  my  dear  lady  Dove,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  shame  and  expose  me 
in  this  manner;  how  can  I  possibly  turn  an 
honest  gentleman  out  of  my  doors,  who  has 
given  me  no  offence  in  life  ? 

Lady  D.  Marry,  but  he  has  though,  and  great 
offence  too  ;  I  tell  you,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  are 
made  a  fool  of. 

Sir  B.  Nay ;  now,  my  dear  sweet  love,  be 
composed. 

Lady  D.  Yes,  forsooth,  and  let  a  young  ram 
bling  raking  prodigal  run  away  with  your 
daughter. 

Sir  B.  How  !  what  ? 

Lady  D.  A  fine  thing,  truly,  to  be  compos* 
ed 

Iron.  Who  is  it  your  ladyship  suspects  of 
such  a  design  ? 

Lady  D.  Who,  Sir  ?  why,  who  but  your  ne 
phew  Robert.  You  flattered  us  with  a  false 
hope  he  was  dead  ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find 
him  alive,  and  returned  ;  and  now  you  are  ca 
joling  this  poor  simple,  unthinking  man,  while 
your  wild  Indian,  your  savage  there,  is  making 
off  with  his  daughter. 

Sir  B.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  am  I  to  think  of 
all  this  ? 

Iron.  What  are  you  to  think  !  Why,  that  it's 
a  lie  ;  that  you're  an  ass  ;  and  that  your  wife 
is  a  termagant.  My  nephew  is  a  lad  of  hon 
our,  and  scorns  to  run  away  with  any  man's 
daughter,  or  wife  either,  though,  1  think, 
there's  little  danger  of  that  here— As  for  me, 
sooner  than  mess  with  such  a  vixen,  I'd  starve  : 
and,  so,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  wish  you  a  good 


stomach  to  your  dinner. 


[£*it. 


SCENE  XII. 


SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE,  and  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  Insolent,  unmannerly  Brute,  Tras 
ever  the  like  heard  ?  And  you  to  stand  tame 
ly  by  :  J  declare  I've  a  great  mind  to  raise  the 
servants  \ipon  him,  since  I  have  no  other  de 
fenders.  Thus  ami  for  ever  treated  by  your 
scurvy  companions. 

Sir  B.  Be  pacified,  my  dear ;  am  I  in  fault 
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But  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  become  of  my 
daughter  ? 

Lady  D.  Yes,  you  can  think  of  your  daugh 
ter;  but  she  is  safe  enough  for  this  turn  ;  I 
have  taken  care  of  her  for  one  while,  and  thus 

I  am  rewarded  for  it.     Am  I  a  vixen,  am  I  a  .  u       

termagant?  Oh,  had  my  first  husband,  had  my  |  of  your  sort;  and    talking   of    this  wedding 
poor,  dear,  dead   Mr.  Searcher  heard  such  a  j  seems  to  have  made  you  more  melancholy  than 

word,  he  would  have  rattled  him But  he—  i  you  was  before. 

What  do  I  talk  of?  he  was  a  man  :  yes,  yes,  j       Via.  Come  hither,  child  ;  you  have  remarked 
he  was,  indeed,  a  man As  for  you |  my  disquietude,  1  will  now  disclose  to  you  the 

Sir  B.  Strain   the   comparison    no  farther,  j  occasion  of  it:  you  seem  interested  for  Miss 
Lady   Dove ;  there    are    particulars,   I    dare    Dove ;  1  too  am  touched  with  her  situation : 


Via.  I  thank  you  ;  I  trouble  you  too  much  ; 
but  thou  art  a  good-natured  girl,  and  your  at 
tention  to  me  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Fanny.  I  am  happy  to  wait  upon  you  ;  I  wish 
I  could  do  or  say  any  thing  to  divert  you  ;  but 
my  discourse  can't  be  very  amusing  to  a  lady 


say,  in  which  1  fall  short  of  Mr.  Searcher. 

Lady  D.  Short  of  him !  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Sir  Benjamin,  I  valued  the  dear  greyhound 
that  hung  at  his  button-hole  more  than  I  do 
all  the  foolish  trinkets  your  vanity  has  lavished 

Sir  B.  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  was  the 
paragon  of  wives  :  I  well  remember,  when  the 
poor  man  laid  ill  at  my  borough  of  Knaves- 
town,  how  you  came  flying  on  the  wings  of 
love,  by  the  Exeter  waggon,  to  visit  him  before 
he  died. 

Lady  D.  I  understand  your  sneer,  Sir,  and  1 
despise  it :  tfiere  is  one  condition  only  upon 
which  you  may  regain  my  forfeited  opinion ; 
young  Belfield,  who,  with  this  old  fellow,  has 
designs  in  hand  of  a  dangerous  nature,  has 
treated  me  with  an  indignity  still  greater 
than  what  you  have  now  been  a  witness  to. 
Show  yourself  a  man  upon  this  occasion,  Sir 
Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Any  thing,  dearest,  for  peace  sake. 

Lady  D.  Peace  sake !  It  is  war,  and  not 

peace,  which  I  require But  come,  if  you 

will  walk  this  way,  I'll  lay  the  matter  open 
to  you.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Sea- Shore  before  GOODWIN'S 
Cabin. 

Enter  VIOLETTA  and  FANNY. 

Via.  And  when  is  this  great  match  of  Mr. 
Belfield's  to  be  ? 

Fanny.  Alas !  Madam,  we  look  to  hear  of 
it  every  day. 

Vio.  You  seem  to  consider  this  event,  child, 
as  a  mifortune  to  yourself:  however  others 
may  be  affected  by  Mr.  Belfield's  marrying 
Miss  Dove,  to  you  I  conceive  it  must  be  mat 
ter  of  indifference. 

Fanny.  I  have  been  taught,  Madam,  to  con 
sider  no  event  as  matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
by  which  good  people  are  made  unha 
Miss  Sophy  is  the  best  young  lady  living  ; 
Belfield  is 

Vio.  Hold,  Fanny  ;  do  step  into  the  house  ; 
in  my  writing-box  you  will  find  a  letter  sealed, 
but  without  a  direction  ;  bring  it  to  me.  [Exit 
FANNY.]  [  have  been  writing  to  this  base  man, 
for  1  want  fortitude  to  support  an  interview. 
What,  if  I  unbosomed  myself  to  this  girl,  and 
entrusted  the  letter  to  her  conveyance?  She 
seems  exceedingly  honest,  and,  for  one  of  so 
mean  a  condition,  uncommonly  sensible  ;  I 

think  I  may  safely  confide   in  her. \Vell, 

Fanny. 

Enter  FANNY. 
Fanny.  Here  is  your  letter,  Madam. 


you  tell  me  she  is  the  best  young  lady  liv 
ing. 

Fanny.  Oh  !  Madam,  if  it  were  possible  for 
an  angel  to  take  a  human  shape,  she  must  be 
one. 

Vio.  'Tis  very  well ;  I  commend  your  zeal  ; 
you  are  speaking  now  of  the  qualities  of  her 
mind. 

Fanny.  Not  of  them  alone  ;  she  has  not  only 
the  virtues,  but  the  beauties  of  an  angel. 

Vio.  Indeed?  Pray  tell  me,  is  she  so  very 
handsome? 

Fanny.  As  fine  a  person  as  you  could  wish 
to  see. 

Vio.  Tall  ? 

Fanny.  About  your  size,  or  rather  taller. 

Vio.  Fair,  or  dark  complexion  ? 

Fanny.  Of  a  most  lovely  complexion,  'tis  her 
greatest  beauty,  and  all  pure  nature,  I'll  be 
answerable  ;  then  her  eyes  are  so  soft,  and  so 
smiling ;  and,  as  for  her  hair 

Vio.  Hey-day !  why,  where  are  you  ramb 
ling,  child  ?  I  am  satisfied  ;  I  make  no  doubt 
she  is  a  .'consummate  beauty,  and  that  Mr. 
Belfield  loves  her  to  distraction.  [Aside.]  1 
don't  like  this  girl  so  well  as  I  did  ;  she  is  a 
great  talker ;  I  am  glad  I  did  not  disclose  my 
mind  to  her ;  I'll  go  in  and  determine  on  some 
expedient.  [Exit. 

Fanny.  Alas  !  poor  lady  !  as  sure  as  can  be 
she  has  been  crossed  in  love:  nothing  in  this 
world  besides  could  make  her  so  miserable  ; 
but  sure  1  see  Mr.  Francis  ;  if  falling  in  love 


leads  to  such  misfortunes, 
out  of  his  way. 


tis  fit  1  should  get 
[Exit. 


SCENE   II. 

Enter  FRANCIS  and  PHILIP. 

Fran.  Wasn't  that  your  sister,  Philip,  that 
ran  into  the  cabin. 

Phil.  I  think  it  was. 

Fran.  You've  made  a  good  day's  work  on't : 
the  weather  coming  about  so  fair,  I  think  we've 
scarce  lost  any  thing  of  value  but  the  ship. 
Didn't  you  meet  the  old  captain  as  you  came 
down  to  the  creek  ? 

Phil.  I  did ;  he  has  been  at  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove's  here,  at  Cropley  Castle,  and  is  come 
back  in  a  curious  humour. 

Fran  So  !  so !  I  attended  my  young  master 
thither  at  the  same  time ;  how  came  they  not 
to  return  together  ? 

Phil.  That  1  can't  tell. — Come,  let's  go  in 
and  refresh  ourselves.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  SOPHIA  DOVE  and  LUCY  WATERS. 

Soph.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  Miss  Lucy 
Waters,  these  are  strong  facts  which  you  tell 
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;;  and  I  do  believe,  no  prudent  woman 
would  engage  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bel- 
field's  disposition :  but  what  course  am  1  to 
follow;  and  how  am  I  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  embarrassments  of  my  situation? 

Lucy.  Truly,  Madam,  you  have  but  one  re 
fuge  that  1  know  of. 

Soph.  And  that  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
adventurer.  O  Lucy,  Lucy,  this  is  a  flattering 
prescription  ;  calculated  rather  to  humour  the 
patient,  than  to  remove  the  disease. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  if  there  tis  a  necessity  for 
your  taking  this  step 

Soph.  Ay,  necessity  is  grown  strangely  com 
modious  of  late,  and  always  compels  us  to  do 
the  very  thing  we  have  most  a  mind  to. 

Lucy.  Well,  Madam,  but  common  humanity 

to  young  Mr.  Belfield You  must  allow  he 

has  been  hardly  treated. 

Soph.  By  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  Madam  !— No,  Madam,  not  by  you  ; 
but  'tis  charity  to  heal  the  wounded,  though 
you  have  not  been  a  party  in  the  fray. 

Soph.  I  grant  you  ! — You  are  a  true  female 
philosopher ;  you  would  let  charity  recom 
mend  you  a  husband,  and  a  husband  recom 
mend  you  to  charity — But  1  wont  reason  upon 
the  matter  ;  at  least,  not  in  the  humour  I  am 
in  now  ;  nor  at  this  particular  time  :  no,  Lucy, 
nor  in  this  particular  spot ;  for  here  it  was,  at 
this  very  hour  yesterday  evening,  young  Bex- 
field  surprised  me. 

Lucy.  And  see,  Madam,  punctual  to  the 
same  lucky  moment  he  comes  again ;  let  him 
plead  his  own  cause  ;  you  need  fear  no  inter 
ruption  ;  my  lady  has  too  agreeable  an  engage 
ment  of  her  own,  to  endeavour  at  disturbing 
those  of  other  people.  [Exit  LUCY. 


SCENE  IV. 


Enter  BELFIELD  Junior. 

BeLjun.  Have  I  then  found  thee,  loveliest 
of  women  ?  O  !  Sophia,  report  has  struck  me 
to  the  heart ;  if,  as  I  am  told,  to-morrow  gives 
you  to  my  brother,  this  is  the  last  time  I  am 
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ever  to  behold  you. 

Soph.  Why  so,  Mr.  Belfield 


Why  should 


our  separation  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  alliance  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Because  I  have  been  ambitious, 
and  cannot  survive  the  pangs  of  dissappoint- 
ments. 

Soph.  Alas,  poor  man  !  but  you  know  where 
to  bury  your  disappointments  ;  the  sea  is  still 
open  to  you ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr. 
Belfield,  the  man  who  can  live  three  years,  ay, 
or  three  months,  in  separation  from  the  woman 
of  his  heart,  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
for  his  life,  let  what  will  befall  her, 

Bel.  jun.  Cruel,  insulting  Sophia  !  when  I 
•last  parted  from  you,  I  flattered  myself  1  had 

left  some  impression  on  your  heart But  in 

every  event  of  my  life,  1  meet  abase,  injurious 
brother ;  the  everlasting  bar  to  my  happiness 
— I  can  support  it  no  longer  ;  and  Mr.  Belneld, 
Madam,  never  can,  never  shall  be  yours. 

Soph.  How,  Sir  !  never  shall  be  mine  ?  What 
do  you  tell  me  ?  There  is  but  that  man  on 
earth  with  whom  I  can  be  happy  ;  and  if  my 
fate  is  such,  that  he  is  never  to  be  mine,  the 
world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  will  for  ever 
after  be  indifferent  to  me. 


Bel.  jun.  I  have  heard  enough ;  farewell. 

/Soph.  Farewell,  sagacious  Mr.  Belfield  •  the 
next  fond  female,  who  thus  openly  declares 
herself  to  you,  will  I  hope,  meet  with  a  more 
gallant  reception  than  I  have  done. 

Bel.  jun.  How,  what!  is't  possible?  O 
Heavens ! 

Soph.  What,  you've  discovered  it  at  last? 
Oh,  fy  upon  you  ! 

Bel.  jun.  Thus,  thus,  let  me  embrace  my  un 
expected  blessing  :  come  to  my  heart,  my  fond, 
o'erflowing  heart,  and  tell  me  once  again  that 
my  Sophia  will  be  only  mine. 

Soph.  O  man,  man !  all  despondency  one 
moment,  all  rapture  the  next.  No  question 
now,  but  you  conceive  every  difficulty  sur 
mounted,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  run  into  each  other's  arms,  make  a  fashion 
able  elopement,  and  be  happy  for  life:  and  I 
must  own  to  you,  Belfield,  was  there  no  other 
condition  of  our  union,  even  this  project  should 
not  deter  me ;  but  I  have  better  hopes,  pro 
vided  you  will  be  pilotted  by  me  ;  for  believe 
me,  my  good  friend,  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  this  coast  than  you  are. 

Bel.  jun.  I  doubt  not  your  discretion,  and 
shall  implicitly  surrender  myself  to  your  guid 
ance. 

Soph.  Give  me  a  proof  of  it  then,  by  retreat 
ing  from  this  place  immediately  :  'tis  my  fath 
er's  hour  for  walking,  and  I  would  not  have 
you  meet !  besides,  your  brother  is  expected. 

Bel.  jun.  Ay,  that  brother,  my  Sophia,  that 
brother,  brings  vexation  and  regret  whenever 
he  is  named  ;  but  I  hope  I  need  not  dread  a 
second  injury  in  your  esteem  ;  and  yet,  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  if  I  were  addicted  to  super 
stition — *r- 

Soph.  And  if  1  were  addicted  to  anger,  I 
should  quarrel  with  you  for  not  obeying  my 
injunctions  with  more  readiness. 

Bel.  jun.  I  will  obey  thee,  and  yet  'tis  diffi 
cult — Those  lips  which  have  thus  blest  me, 
cannot  dismiss  me  without 

Soph.  Nay,  Mr.  Belfield,  don't  you well 

then Mercy  upon  us  !  who's  coming  here  ? 

Bel. jun.  How — oh,  yes  !  never  fear ;  'tis  a 
friend  ;  'tis  Violetta  ;  'tis  a  lady  that  I • 

Soph.  That  you  what,  Mr.  Belfield  '—What 
lady  is  it  ?  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

Bel.  jun.  No,  she  is  a  foreigner,  born  in 
Portugal,  though  of  an  English  family ;  the 
packet  in  which  she  was  coming  to  England, 
foundered  along-side  of  our  ship,  and  I  was 
the  instrument  of  saving  her  life :  I  interest 
myself  much  in  her  happiness,  and  I  beseech 
you,  for  my  sake  to  be  kind  to  her.  [Exit. 

Soph.  He  interests  himself  much  in  her  hap 
piness  ;  he  beseeches  me,  for  his  sake,  to  be 
kind  to  her What  am  I  to  judge  of  all  this  ? 


SCENE    V. 


Enter  VIOLETTA. 

Vio.  Madam,  I  ask  pardon  for  this  intru 
sion  :  but  I  have  business  with  you  of  a  nature 
that- — I  presume  I'm  not  mistaken ;  you  are 
the  young  lady  I  have  been  directed  to,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  ? 

Soph.  I  am,  Madam  ;  but  wont  you  please  to 
repose  yourself  in  the  bouse  ?  1  understand 
you  are  a  stranger  in  this  country.  May  I 
beg  to  know  what  commands  you  have  for  me  ? 
Mr.  Belfield  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
8G 
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[ACT  11 L 


some  circumstances  relative  to  your  story : 
and,  for  his  sake,  Madam,  I  shall  be  proud  to 
render  you  any  service  in  my  power. 

Vio.  For  Mr.  Belfield's  sake,  did  you  say, 
Madam  ?  Has  Mr.  Beltield  named  me  to  you, 
Madam  ? 

Soph.  Is  there  any  wonder  in  that,  pray  ? 

Via.  No,  none  at  all.  In  any  man  else  such 
confidence  would  surprise  me  ;  but  in  Mr.  Bel- 
field  'tis  natural ;  there  is  no  wondering  at 
what  he  does. 

Soph.  You  must  pardon  me  :  I  find  we  think 
differently  of  Mr.  Belfield.  He  left  me  but 
this  minute,  and  in  the  kindest  terms  recom 
mended  you  to  my  friendship. 

Vio.  T  was  he  then  that  parted  from  you  as 
I  came  up — I  thought  so;  but  I  was  too  much 
agitated  to  observe  him — and  1  am  confident  he 
is  top  guilty  to  dare  to  look  upon  me. 

Soph.  Why  so,  Madam?  tor  Heaven's 
sake,  inform  me  what  injuries  you  have  re 
ceived  from  Mr.  Belfield  ;  1  must  own  to  you 
I  am  much  interested  in  finding  him  to  be  a 
man  of  honour. 

Vio.  I  know  your  situation,  Madam,  and  I 
pity  it.  Providence  has  sent  me  here,  in  time, 
to  save  you,  and  to  tell  you 

Soph.  What?  To  tell  me  what?  Oh  !  speak, 
or  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension. 

Vio.  To  tell  you,  that  he  is my  husband. 

Soph.  Husband!  your  husband?  What  do 
I  hear?  Ungenerous,  base,  deceitful  Bel- 
field  !  I  thought  he  seemed  confounded  at  your 
appearance  ;  every  thing  confirms  his  treach 
ery  :  and  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you 
tell  me. 

Vio.  A  truth  it  is,  Madam,  that  1  must  ever 
reflect  on  with  the  most  sorrowful  regret. 

Soph.  Come,  let  me  beg  you  to  walk  towards 
the  house  :  I  ask  no  account  of  this  transaction 
of  Mr.  Belfield's  :  1  would  fain  banish  his 
name  from  my  memory  for  ever,  and  you  shall 
this  instant  be  a  witness  to  his  peremptory  dis 
mission.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter  BELFIELD,  Junior,  owd  PATERSON. 

Bel.jun.  And  so,  Sir,  these  are  her  lady 
ship's  commands, are  they? 

Pat.  This  is  what  I  am  commissioned  by  La 
dy  Dove  to  tell  you  :  what  report  shall  1  make 
to  her  ? 

Bel.jun.  Even  what  you  please,  Mr.  Pat- 
erson  ;  mould  it  and  model  it  to  your  liking  ; 
put  as  many  palliatives  as  you  think  proper,  to 
sweeten  it  to  her  ladyship's  taste  ;  so  you  do 
but  give  her  to  understand  that  I  neither  can 
nor  will  abandon  my  Sophia.— Cease  to  think 
of  her,  indeed  !— What  earthly  power  can  ex 
clude  her  idea  from  my  thoughts  ?  I  am  sur 
prised  Lady  Dove  should  think  of  sending  me 
such  a  message  ;  and  I  wonder,  Sir,  that  you 
should  consent  to  bring  it. 

Pat.  Sir ! 

Bel.  jun.  Nay,  Mr.  Paterson,  don't  assume 
such  a  menacing  air  ;  nor  practise  on  my  tem 
per  too  far  in  this  business  :  I  know  both 
your  situation  and  my  own :  consider,  Sir, 
mine  is  a  cause  that  would  animate  the  most 
dastardly  spirit;  yours  is  enough  to  damp  the 
most  courageous.  [Exit. 

Pat.  A  very  short  and  sententious  gentle 
man  :  but  there  is  truth  ID  his  remark ;  mine 


is  but  a  sorry  commission,  after  all ;  the  man'* 
in  the  right  to  fight  for  his  mistress  ;  she  is 
worth  the  venture  :  and  if  there  were  no  way 
else  to  get  quit  of  mine,  I  should  be  in  the 
right  to  fight  too;  egad,  I  don't  see  why  aver 
sion  shouldn't  make  me  as  desperate  as  love 
makes  him.  Hell  and  fury !  here  comes  my 
Venus. 


SCENE   VII. 

Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  Well,  Paterson,  what  says  the  fel 
low  to  my  message  ? 

Pat.  Says,  Madam  !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell 
you  what  he  says  :  he's  the  arrantest  boatswain 
that  ever  I  conversed  with. 

Lady  D.  But  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Pat .  Every  thing  that  scandal  and  scurrili 
ty  can  utter  against  you. 

Lady  D.  Against  me  !  What  could  he  say 
against  me? 

Pat.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  tell  you. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  the  vile  reprobate  !  I,  that 
have  been  so  guarded  in  my  conduct,  so  dis 
creet  in  my  partialities,  as  to  keep  'em  secret, 
even  from  my  own  husband  ;  but  I  hope  he 
didn't  venture  to  abuse  my  person. 

Pat.  No,  Madam,  no;  bad  he  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  I  couldn't  in  honour  have  put  up 
with  it :  I  hope  I  have  more  spirit  than  to  sut- 
fer  any  reflection  upon  your  ladyship's  person 
al  accomplishments. 

Lady  D.  Well ;  but  did  you  say  nothing  in 
defence  of  my  reputation  ? 

Pat.   Nothing. 

Lady  D.  No ! 

Puf.'Not  a  syllable.  Trust  me  for  that: 
'tis  the  wisest  way,  upon  all  tender  topics  to 
be  silent;  for  he  who  takes  upon  him  to  de 
fend  a  lady's  reputation,  only  publishes  her 
favours  to  the  world  :  and,  therefore,  I  would 
always  leave  that  office  to  a  husband. 

Lady  D.  'Tis  true ;  and,  if  Sir  Benjamin  had 
any  heart 

Pat.  Come,  come,  my  dear  lady,  don't  be 
too  severe  upon  Sir  Benjamin ;  many  men  of 
no  better  appearance  than  Sir  Benjamin  have 
shown  themselves  perfect  heroes  :  1  know  a 
whole  family,  that,  with  the  limbs  of  ladies, 

have  the  hearts  of  lions. Who  can  tell  but 

your  husband  may  be  one  of  this  sort  ? 

Lady  D.  Ah! 

Pat.  Well,  but  try  him  ;  tell  him  how  yon  ( 
have  been  used,  and  see  what  his  spirit  will 

prompt  him  to  do. Apropos  !  here  the  little 

gentleman  comes ;  if  he  wont  fight,  'tis  but 
what  you  expect ;  if  he  will,  who  can  tell 
where  a  lucky  arrow  may  hit?  [Exit. 


SCENE  VI II. 


Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  want  to  bare  a  lit 
tle  discourse  in  private  with  you. 

Sir  B.  With  me,  my  lady  ? 

Lady  D.  With  you,  Sir  Benjamin:  'tis  upon 
a  matter  of  a  very  serious  nature  :  pray  sit 
down  by  me.  I  dou't  know  how  it  is}  my  dear, 
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THE 


but  I  have  observed  of  late,  with  much  con 
cern,  a  great  abatement  in  your  regard   fo 
me. 
Sir  B.  Oh,  fy,  ray  lady,  why  do  you  think 
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with    my  estate 


so?  What  reason  have 
suspicion? 


you   for  so  unkind  a 


Lady  D.  'Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it ;  I  am 
convinced  you  have  done  loving  me. 

Sir  B.  Well,  now,  I  vow,  my  dear,  as  I  am 
a  sinner,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Lady  D.   Look'e,  Sir  Benjamin,  love  lik 
mine   is  apt  to  be  quick-sighted  ;  and  I   ac_ 
persuaded,  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  observa 
tion. 

•Sir  B.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  Lady  Dove 
you  accuse  me  wrongfully. 

Lady  D.  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear ;  I  do 
not  accuse  you,  I  accuse  myself;  I  am  sensi 
ble  there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  my 
temper. 

Sir  B.  Oh  !  trifles,  my  dear ;  mere  trifles. 
Lady  D.  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  Jife  of  late;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  I  have  been  innocently,  in  some  de 
gree,  the  cause  of  it. 

Sir  B.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  your 
ladyship,  if  you  are  pleased  to  say  so. 

Lady  D.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  as  1  say ;  my 
over-fondness  for  you  has  been  troublesome 
and  vexatious  :  you  hate  confinement,  I  know 
you  do  ;  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and  form  >d 
to  figure  in  the  world. 
Sir  B.  Oh  !  you  flatter  me. 
Lady  D.  Nay, nay,  there's  no  disguising  it; 
you  sjgh  for  action  ;  your  looks  declare  it : 
this  alteration  in  your  habit  and  appearance 
puts  it  out  of  doubt ;  there  is  a  certain  quick 
ness  in  your  eye  ;  'twas  the  first  symptom  that 
attracted  my  regards ;  and  I  am  mistaken,  Sir 
Benjamin,  if  you  don't  possess  as  much  cour 
age  as  any  man. 

Sir  B.  Your  ladyship  does  me  honour. 
Lady  D.  I  do  you  justice,  Sir  Benjamin. 
Sir  B.  Why,  1  believe,   for  the  matter    of 
courage,  I  have  as  much  as  my  neighbours ; 
but  'tis  of  a  strange,  perverse  quality  ;  for  as 
some  spirits  rise  with  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  encounter,  my  courage,  on    the  contrary, 
is  always  greatest,  when   there  is  least  call 
for  it. 

Lady  D.  Oh  !  you  shall  never  make  me  be 
lieve  this,  Sir  Benjamin:  you  couldn't  bear  to 
see  me  ill  used,  I'm  positive  you  couldn't. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  as  well,   however,  not  to  be  too 

sure  of  that.  [Aside. 

Lady  D.  You  couldn't  be  so  mean-spirited, 

as  to  stand  by  and  hear  your  poor  dear  wife 

abused  and  insulted,  and 

Sir  B.  Oh  !  no,  by  no  means,  'twould  break 
my  heart ;  but  who  has  abused  you,  and  in 
sulted  you, and 

Lady  D.  Who?  why,  thia  young  Belfield 
that  I  told  you  of. 

Sir  B.  Oh,  never  listen  to  him ;  a  woman 
of  your  years  should  have  more  sense  than  to 
mind  what  such  idle,  young  fleerers  can  say  of 
you. 

Lady  D.  [Rising."]  My  years,  Sir  Benjamin! 
— Why,  you  are  more  intolerable  than  he  is; 
but  let  him  take  his  course  ;  let  him  run  away 
with  your  daughter  ;  it  shall  be  no  further  con 
cern  of  mine  to  prevent  him. 

Sir  B.  No,  my  dear,  I  have  done  that  effec 
tually. 

Lady  D.  How  so,  pray  ? 
Sir  B.  By  taking  care  he  sba'n't  run  away 


at  the   same 
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people  lock  their  daughters  up  to  prevent 
their  eloping];  I've  gone  a  wiser  way  to  work 
with  mine,  let  her  go  loose,  and  locked  up  her 
fortune. 

Lady  D.  And,  o'  my  conscience  I  believe 
you  mean  to  do  the  same  by  your  wife ;  turn 
her  loose  upon  the  world,  as  you  do  your 
daughter  ;  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  every  free 
booter;  let  her  be  vilified  and  abused;  her 
honour,  her  reputation,  mangled  and  torn  by 
every  paltry  privateering  fellow  that  fortune 
casts  upon  your  coasts. 

Sir  B.  Hold,  my  lady,  hold  !  young  Bel- 
field  didn't  glance  at  your  reputation,  1  hope  ; 
did  he  ? 

Lady  D.  Indeed  but  he  did  though,  and 
therein  I  think  every  wife  has  a  title  to  her 
husband's  protection. 

Sir  B.  True,  my  dear,  'tis  our  duty  to  plead, 
but  yours  to  provide  us  with  the  brief. 

Lady  D.  There  are  some  insults,  Sir  Benja 
min,  that  no  man  of  spirit  ought  to  put  up 
with;  and  the  imputation  of  being  made 
a  wittol  of,  is  the  most  unpardonable  of 
any. 

Sir  B.  Right,  my  dear,  even  truth  you  know 
is  not  to  be  spoke  at  all  times. 

Lady  D.  How,  Sir,  would  you  insinuate  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  my  fidelity  ?  But 
choose  your  side,  quarrel  you  must,  either 
with  him  or  with  me. 

Sir  B.  Oh  !  if  that's  the  alternative,  what  a 

deal  of  time  have  we  wasted! Step  with. 

me  into  my  library,  and  I'll  pen  him  a  chal 


lenge  immediately 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.—The  Cabin,  with,  a  view  of  the  sett, 
as  before. 

Enter  PHILIP  and  ;Lucv  WATERS. 

Phil.  How  I  have  loved  you,  Lucy,  and 
what  I  have  suffered  ou  your  account,  you 
inow  well  enough ;  and  you  shouldn't  now, 
when  1  am  struggling  to  forget  you,  come  to 
sut  me  in  mind  of  past  afflictions :  go,  go, 
"eave  me  :  I  pray  you  leave  me. 
Lucy.  Nay,  Philip,  but  hear  me. 
Phil.  Hear  you,  ungrateful  girl ;  you  know  it 
has  been  all  my  delight  to  hear  you,  to  see 
you,  and  to  sit  by  your  side  ;  for  hours  I  have 
done  it ;  for  whole  days  together:  but  those 
days  are  past ;  1  must  now  labour  for  my  live- 
ihood  ;  and,  if  you  rob  me  of  my  time,  you 
wrong  me  of  my  subsistence. 

Lucy.  O!  Philip,  1  am  undone  if  you  don't 
protect  me. 

Phil.  Ah !  Lucy,  that,  I  fear,  is  past  pre 
vention. 

Lucy.  No,  Philip,  no,  1  am  innocent ;  and 
heretore,  persecuted  by  the  most  criminal  of 
men  :  1  have  disclosed  all  Mr.  Belfield's  arti 
fices  to  Miss  Sophia,  and  now  am  terrified  to 
death  ;  I  saw  him  follow  me  out  of  the  Park, 
as  I  was  coming  hither,  and  I  dare  not  return 
home  alone  ;  indeed,  Philip,  I  dare  not. 

Phil.  Well,  Lucy,  step  in  with  me,  and  fear 
nothing  :  I  see  the  'squire  is  coming— He  who 
can  refuse  his  protection  to  a  woman,  may  he 
never  taste  the  blessings  a  woman  can  bestow! 
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[ACT  IT. 


SCENE    II. 


Enter  BELFIELD,  Senior. 

Bel.  sen.  Ay,  'tis  she !  Confusion  follow  her ! 
How  perversely  has  she  traversed  ray  projects 
with  Sophia! — By  all  that's  resolute,  I'll  be 
revenged. — My  brother  too  returned Vexa 
tious  circumstance  !  there  am  I  foiled  again 

Since  first   I  stepped  out  of  the  path  of 

honour,  what  have  I  obtained  ?— O  treachery  ! 
treachery  !  if  thou  canst  not  in  this  world  make 
us  happy,  better  have  remained  that  dull  for 
mal  thing,  an  honest  man,  and  trusted  to  what 
the  future  might  produce. 

Enter  PHILIP. 

Bel.  sen.  So,  fellow,  who  are  you  ? 

Phil.  A  man,  Sir  ;  an  honest  man; 

Bel.  sen.  A  saucy  one,  methinks. 

Phil.  The  injurious  are  apt  to  think  so  ; 
however,  I  ask  pardon  :  as  your  riches  make 
you  too  proud,  my  honesty  perhaps  makes  me 
too  bold. 

Bel.  sen.  O  !  I  know  you  now;  you  are  son 
to  that  old  fellow  I  thought  proper  to  dis 
charge  from  my  farm  ;  please  to  betake  your 
self  from  the  door  of  your  cabin ;  there's 
a  young  woman  within  I  must  have  a  word 
with. 

Phil.  If  'tis  Lucy  Waters  you  would  speak 
with 

Bel.  sen.  If,  rascal !  It  is  Lucy  Waters  that 
I  would  speak  with  ;  that  I  will  speak  with  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  your  insolence,  compel  to  an 
swer  whatever  I  please  to  ask,  and  go  with 
me  wherever  I  please  to  carry  her. 

Phil.  Then,  Sir,  I  must  tell  you,  poor  as  I 
am,  she  is  under  my  protection  :  you  see,  Sir, 
I  am  armed ;  you  have  no  right  to  force  an 
entrance  here ;  and,  while  1  have  life  you 
never  shall. 

Bel.  sen.  Then  be  it  at  your  peril,  villain,  if 
you  oppose  me.  [They  fight. 

Enter  PATERSON,  wJio  beats  down  their  swords. 

Pat.  For  shame,  Mr.  Belfield  !  what  are  you 
about?  Tilting  with  this  peasant. 

Bel.  sen.  Paterson,  stand  off. 

Pa*.  Come,  come,  put  up  your  sword. 

Bel.  sen.  Damnation,  Sir!  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  turn  against  me  ?— Give  way, 
or  by  my  soul,  I'll  run  you  through. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES  and  SKIFF. 

T  *{r°n<  S£'da?'  ,what  the  devil  ails  y°u  all  ? 
I  thought  the  whole  ship's  company  had  sprung 

a  mutiny  Master  and  I  were  taking  a  nap 

together  for  good  fellowship ;  and  you  make 
such  a  damned  clattering  and  clashing,  there's 
no  sleeping  in  peace  for  you. 

Bel.  sen.  Come,  Mr.  Paterson,  will  you 
please  to  bear  me  company,  or  stay  with  your 
new  acquaintance  ? 

Iron.  Oh  ho  !  my  righteous  nephew,  is  it  you 
that  are  kicking  up  this  riot  ?  Why,  you  un 
gracious  profligate,  would  you  murder  an 
honest  lad  in  the  door  of  his  own  house  ?— his 

castle— his  castellum Are  these  your  fresh 

water  tricks? 

Bel,  sen.  Your  language,  Captain  Ironsides, 


savours  strongly  of  your  profession  ;  and  I 
hold  both  you,  your  occupation,  and  opinion, 
equally  vulgar  and  contemptible. 

Pat.  Come,  Mr.  Belfield  come  :  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  go  home. 

Iron.  My  profession !  Why,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  my  profession,  you  unsanctified 
whelp  you?  I  hope,  'tis  an  honest  vocation  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  one's  country ;  you,  it 
seems,  are  for  murdering  the  friends  ;  I  trust, 
it  is  not  for  such  a  skip-jack  as  thee  art  to  fleer 
at  my  profession.  Master,  did'st  ever  hear  the 
like? 

Skiff".  Never,  captain,  never ;  for  my  own 
part,  1  am  one  of  few  words  ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  always  thought,  that  to  be  ai>rave  sea 
man,  like  your  honour,  was  the  greatest  title 
an  Englishman  can  wear. 

Iron.  Why  so  it  is,  Skiff:  ahem ! 

Bel.  sen.  Well,  Sir,  I  leave  you  to  the  en 
joyment  of  your  honours ;  so  your  servant. 
Sirrah,  I  shall  find  a  time  for  you. 

[BELFIELD  is  going  out. 

Iron.  Hark'e,  Sir,  come  back,  one  more  word 
with  you. 

Bel.  sen.  Well,  Sir 

Iron.  Your  father  was  an  honest  gentleman; 
your  mother,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not 
say  it,  was  an  angel ;  my  eyes  ache  when  I 
speak  of  her :  ar'n't  you  ashamed,  sirrah,  to 
disgrace  such  parents  ?  My  nephew  Bob,  your 
brother,  is  as  honest  a  lad,  and  as  brave,  as 
ever  stepped  between  stem  and  stern  ;  a'  has 
a  few  faults  indeed,  as  who  is  free  ?  But,  you, 
Andrew,  you  are  as  false  as  a  quick-sand,  and 
as  full  of  mischief  as  a  fire-ship.  ji 

Bel.  sen.  Captain  Ironsides,  I  have  but  little 
time  to  bestow  on  you  ;  if  you  have  nothing 
else  to  entertain  me  with,  the  sooner  we  part 
the  better. 

Iron.  No,  Sir,  one  thing  more,  and  I  have 
done  with  you  ;  they  tell  me  you're  the  parlia 
ment-man  here  for  the  borough  of  Knaves- 
town  :  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  the  nation, 
when  such  fellows  as  thou  art  are  to  be  our 

law-makers For  my  own  part,  I  can  shift ; 

I'll  take  shipping,  and  live  in  Lapland,  and  be 
dry-nurse  to  a  bear,  rather  than  dwell  in  a 
country  where  I  am  to  be  governed  by  such  a 
thing  as  thou  art. 

Bel.  sen.  By  your  manners  I  should  guess 
you  had  .executed  that  office  already  :  how 
ever,  lose  no  time,  fit  out  a  new  charming 
Sally,  and  set  sail  for  Lapland  :  'tis  the  pro- 
perest  place  for  you  to  live  in,  and  a  bear  the 
fittest  company  for  you  to  keep. 

[Exeunt  BELFIELD  and  PATERSON. 

Iron.  Hark'e,  Philip,  I  forgot  to  ask  what 
all  this  stir  was  about? 

Phil.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  I  will  in 
form  you- 

Iron.  With  all  my  heart.  A  pragmatical, 
impertinent  coxcomb!  Come,  master,  we'll  fill 
a  pipe,  and  hear  the  lad's  story  within  doors. 
I  never  yet  was  ashamed  of  my  profession, 
and  I'll  take  care  my  profession  shall  have  no  A 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    III. 

Enter  BELFIELD  Junior,  and  SOPHIA. 

Bel.  jun.  Madam,   Madam,  will    you    not 
vouchsafe  to  give  me  a  hearing  ? 
Soph.  Unless  you  could  recall  an  act  no 
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earthly  power  can  cancel,  all  attempt  at  expla 
nation  is  vain. 

Bel.jun.  Yet,  before  we  part  for  ever,  obsti 
nate,  inexorable  Sophia,  tell  me  what  is  my 
offence. 

Soph.  Answer  yourself  that  question,  Mi. 
l{  Belfield;  consult  your  own  heart,  consult 
I  jour  Violetta. 

|  Bel.  jun.  Now,  on  my  life,  she's  meanly 
Ijealous  of  Violetta ;  that  grateful  woman  has 
been  warm  in  her  commendations  of  me,  and 
I  her  distempered  fancy  turns  that  candour  into 
criminality. 

Soph.  Ha!  he  seems  confounded !  guilty  be 
yond  all  doubt. 

Bel.  jun.  By  Heaven  I'll  no  longer  be  the 
dupe  to  these  bad  humours  ;  Lucy  Waters, 
Violetta,  every  woman  she  sees  or  hears,  alarms 
her  jealousy,  overthrows  my  hopes,  and  rouses 
every  passion  into  fury.  Well,  Madam,  at 
length  I  see  what  you  allude  to  ;  I  shall  follow 
your  advice,  and  consult  my  Violetta ;  nay, 
more,  consult  my  happiness  ;  for  with  her,  at 
least,  I  shall  find  repose  ;  with  you,  1  plainly 
see,  tbere  can  be  none. 

Soph.  Tis  very  well,  Sir ;  the  only  favour 
you  can  now  grant  me  is,  never  to  let  me  see 
you  again  ;  for  after  what  has  passed  between 
us,  every  time  you  intrude  into  my  company, 
you  will  commit  an  insult  upon  good-breeding 
and  humanity. 

Bel.jun.  Madam,  I'll  take  care  to  give  you 
no  further  offence.  [Exit. 

Soph.  Oh !  my  poor  heart  will  break  ! 


SCENE  IV. 


Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

•Sir  B.  Hey-day,  Sophia,  what's  the  matter? 
What  ails  my  child  ?  Who  has  offended  you  ? 
Did  not  I  see  the  younger  Belfield  part  from 
you  just  now  ? 

Soph.  O,  Sir  !  if  you  have  any  love  for  me, 
don't  name  that  base,  treacherous  wretch  to  me 
any  more.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  word,  1  am  young  Mr. 
Belfield's  most  obsequious  servant :  a  very  no 
table  confusion,  truly,  has  he  been  pleased  to 
make  in  my  family.  Lady  Dove  raves,  Sophia 
cries  ;  my  wife  calls  him  a  saucy  impudent 
fellow  ;  my  daughter  says  he's  abase  treacher 
ous  wretch  :  from  all  which  I  am  to  conclude, 
that  he  has  spoke  too  plain  truths  to  the  one, 
and  told  too  many  lies  to  the  other ;  one  lady 
is  irritated  because  he  has  refused  favours ; 
the  other,  perhaps,  is  afflicted  because  he  has 
obtained  'em.  Lady  Dove  has  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  my  giving  him  a  challenge  ;  but, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  had  no  great  stomach  to  the 
business  till  this  fresh  provocation  ;  I  perceive 
now  I  am  growing  into  a  most  unaccountable 
rage  ;  'tis  something  so  different  from  what  I 
ever  felt  before,  that,  for  what  I  know,  it  may 
be  courage,  and  I  mistake  it  for  anger ;  I  never 
did  quarrel  with  any  man,  and  hitherto  no  man 
ever  quarrelled  with  me  :  egad,  if  once  I  break 
the  ice,  it  sha'n't  stop  here  :  if  young  Belfield 
doesn't  prove  roe  a  coward,  Lady  Dove  shall 

see  that  I  am  a  man  of  spirit. Sure  I  see 

n>  y  gentleman  coming  hither  again. 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  BELFIELD,  Junior. 
Bel.  jun.  What  meanness,  what  infatuation 
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possesses  me,  that  I  should  resolve  to  throw 
myself  once  more  in  her  way  !  but  she's  gone 
and  yet  I  may  escape  with  credit. 

Sir  B.  Ay,  there  he  is  sure  enoujrh  •  bv  thp 
mass  I  don't  like  him  :  I'll  listen  a  while,  and 
discover  what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

Bel.  jun.  1  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness  ;  I 
am  determined  to  assume  a  proper  spirit  a'nd 
act  as  becomes  a  man  upon  this  occasion! 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  soul  I'm  very  sorry  for  it. 

Bel.jun.  Now  am  I  so  distracted  between 
love,  rage,  and  disappointment,  that  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  sacrifice  her,  myself,  and  all 
mankind. 

Sir  B.  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us,  I'd  better 
steal  off  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

Bel.jun.  And  yet,  perhaps,  all  this  may  pro 
ceed  from  an  excess  of  fondness  in  my  So 
phia. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  blessed  with 
a  most  happy  assurance. 

Bel.jun.  Something  may  have  dropped  from 
Violetta  to  alarm  her  jealousy  ;  and,  working 
upon  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  innocent 
mind,  may  have  brought  my  sincerity  into 
question. 

Sir  B.  1  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this. 

Bel.jun.  Now  could  I  fall  at  her  feet  for 
pardon,  though  I  know  not  in  what  I  have  of 
fended  ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  move.  Fy 
upon  it !  What  an  arrant  coward  has  love  made 
me  ! 

Sir  B.  A  coward,  does  he  say  ?  I  am  heartily 
rejoiced  to  hear  it ;  if  Imust  needs  come  to  ac"- 
tion,  pray  Heaven  it  be  with  a  coward  !  I'll  even 
take  him  while  he  is  in  the  humour,  for  fear 
he  should  recover  his  courage,  and  I  lose  mine. 
So,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Bel- 
field  !  I'm  glad  I  have  found  you,  Sir. 

Bel.jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  your  most  obedient. 
Pray,  what  are  your  commands  now  you  have 
found  me  ? 

Sir  B.  Hold  !  hold  !  don't  come  any  nearer ; 
don't  you  see  I  am  in  a  most  prodigious  pas 
sion  ?  Fire  and  fury,  what's  the  reason  you 
have  made  all  this  disorder  in  my  house  ?  my 
daughter  in  tears  ;  my  wife  in  fits  :  every  thing 
in  an  uproar ;  and  all  your  doing.  Do  you 
think  I'll  put  up  with  this  treatment  ?  If  you 
suppose  you  have  a  coward  to  deal  with,  you'll 
find  yourself  mistaken  ;  greatly  mistaken,  let 
me  tell  you,  Sir  !  Mercy  upon  me,  what  a  pas 
sion  I  am  in  !  In  short,  Mr.  Belfield,  the  hon 
our  of  my  house  is  concerned,  and  I  must  and 
will  have  satisfaction. — I  think  this  is  pretty 
well  to  set  in  with  ;  I'm  horribly  out  of  breath  ; 
I  sweat  at  every  pore.  What  great  fatigues 
do  men  of  courage  undergo  ! 

Bel.  jun.  Look'e,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  don't 
rightly  comprehend  what  you  would  be  at ; 
but,  if  you  think  I  have  injured  you,  few  words 
are  best;  disputes  between  men  of  honour  are 
soon  adjusted  ;  I'm  at  your  service,  in  any  way 
you  think  fit 

Sir  B.  How  you  fly  out  now  !  Is  that  giv- 
ng  me  the  satisfaction  I  require  ?  I  am  the 
person  injured  in  this  matter,  and,  as  such, 
have  a  right  to  be  in  a  passion ;  but  I  see  nei 
ther  right  nor  reason  why  you,  who  have  done 
the  wrong,  should  be  as  angry  as  I  who  have 
received  it. 

Bel.jun.  I  suspect  I  have  totally  mistaken 
this  honest  gentleman  ;  he  only  wants  to  build 
some  reputation  with  his  wife  upon  this  ren 
counter,  and  'twould  be  inhuman  not  to  grati 
fy  him. 

Sir  B.  What  shall  I  do  now  ?    Egad  I  seem 
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BO  hard  in  the  scabbard- 
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uy   sword  sticks  |      Lady  D.  Bless  us  all,  why  you  snap  one  up 


Well,  come  forth, 


rapier,  'tis  but  one  thrust ;  and  what  should  a 
man  fear  that  has  Lady  Dove  for  his  wife  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Hey-day  !  is  the  man  mad!  Put 
up  your  sword,  Sir  Benjamin  ;  put  it  up,  and 
don't  expose  yourself  in  this  manner; 

Sir  B.  You  shall  excuse  me,  Sir;  I  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  drawing  it,  and  am  de 
termined  now  to  try  what  metal  it's  made  of. 
So  come  on,  Sir. 

Bel.  jun.  Really  this  is  too  ridiculous  ;  I  tell 
you,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  these 
follies.  I've  done  no  wrong  to  you  or  yours : 
on  the  contrary,  great  wrong  has  been  done  to 
me  ;  But  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  ?  so  pray, 
put  up  your  sword. 

Sir  B.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  'tis  in 
vain  to  excuse  yourself. — The  less  readiness 
be  shows,  so  much  the  more  resolution  1  feel. 

Bel.  jun.  Well,  Sir  Knight,  if  such  is  your 
humour,  I  wont  spoil  your  longing.  So  have 
at  you. 

Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

LadyD.  Ah!  [Shrieks. 

Bel.  jun.  Hold,  hold,' Sir  Benjamin,  I  never 
fight  in  ladies'  company.  Why,  1  protest  you 
are  a  perfect  Amadis  de  Gaul ;  a  Don  Quix- 
otte  in  heroism  ;  and  the  presence  of  this  your 
Dulcinea  renders  you  invincible. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  my  lady,  is  it  you  ?  don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear:  'tis  all  over:  a  small  fra 
cas  between  this  gentleman  and  myself;  that's 
all ;  don't  be  under  any  surprise ;  1  believe 
the  gentleman  has  had  enough  ;  I  believe  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  behaviour,  and 
I  persuade  myself  you  will  have  no  cause  for 
the  future  to  complain  of  his.  Mr.  Belfield, 
this  is  LadyDove. 

Bel.  jun.  Madam,  to  a  generous  enemy  'tis 
mean  to  deny  justice,  or  withhold  applause. 
You  are  happy  in  the  most  valiant  of  defend 
ers  ;  gentle  as  you  may  find  him  in  the  tender 
passions,  to  a  man,  Madam,  he  acquits  himself 
like  a  man.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  injustice  to 
your  merit,  I  am  ready  to  make  any  submis 
sion  to  this  lady  you  shall  please  to  impose. 

If  you  suffer  her  to  bully  you  after  this, 

you  deserve  to  be  hen-pecked  all  the  days  of 
you  r  life, 

Sir  B.  Say  no  more,  my  dear  Bob ;  I  shall 
love  you  for  this  the  longest  hour  I  have  to 
live. 

Bel.  jun.  If  1  have  done  you  any  service, 
promise  me  only  one  hour's  conversation  with 
your  lovely  daughter,  and  make  what  use  of 
me  you  pleaoe. 

Sir  B.  Here's  my  hand  you  shall  have  it; 
leave  us.  [Exit  BELFIELD  Junior. 

Lady  D.  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  .'  It 
cann't  well  be  a  contrivance;  and  yet  'tis 
strange,  that  yon  little  animal  should  have  the 
assurance  to  face  a  man,  and  be  'so  bashful 
at  a  rencounter  with  a  woman. 

Sir  B.  Well,  Lady  Dove,  what  are  you 
musing  upon?  you  see  you  are  obey 'd,  the 
honour  of  your  family  is  vindicated  :  slow  to 
enter  into  these  ail'airs,  being  once  engaged, 
I  pertinaciously  conduct  them  to  an  issue. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin, 1 1 

Sir  B.  Here,  Jonathan,  do  you  hear,  set  my 
things  ready  in  the  library  :  make  haste, 

Lady  D  I  say,  Sir  Benjamin,  1  think 

Sir  B.  Well,  let's  hear  what  it  is  you  think. 


so — I  say,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  have  acquit 
ted  yourself  tolerably  well,  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Sir  B.  Humph  !  you  think  I  have  done  tol 
erably  well,  I  think  so  too  ;  do  you  apprehend 
me  ?  Tolerably  !  for  this  business  that  you 
think  tolerably  well  done,  is  but  half  con 
cluded,  let  me  tell  you  :  nay,  what  some  would 
call  the  toughest  part  of  the  undertaking  re 
mains  unfinished  ;  but  1  dare  say,  with  your 
concurrence,  I  shall  find  it  easy  enough. 

Lady  D.  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with  rny 
concurrence  ;  what  mighty  project  does  your 
wise  brain  teem  with  ? 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now  I  reflect  on't  again,  I  don't 
think  there'll  be  any  need  of  your  concur 
rence  ;  for,  nolens  or  volens,  I'm  determined  it 
shall  be  done.  In  short,  this  it  is,  I  am  un 
alterably  resolved  from  this  time  forward, 
Lady  Dove,  to  be  sole  and  absolute  in  this 
house,  master  of  my  own  servants,  father  to 
my  own  child,  and  sovereign  lord  and  gover 
nor,  Madam,  over  my  own  wife. 

Lady  D.  You  are? 

Sir  B.  1  am.  Gods  !  Gods  !  what  a  pitiful, 
contemptible  figure  does  a  man  make  under 
petticoat  government.  Perish  he  that's  mean 
enough  to  stoop  to  such  indignities  !  I  am  de,- 
termined  to  be  free — 


PATERSON  enters,  and  whispers  LADY  DOVE. 

Hah  !  how's  this,  Mr.  Paterson  ?  What  liber 
ties  are  these  you  take  with  my  wife,  and  be 
fore  my  face?  no  more  of  these  freedoms,  1 
beseech  you,  Sir,  as  you  expect  to  answer  it  to 
a  husband,  who  will  have  no  secrets  whisper 
ed  to  his  wife,  to  which  he  is  not  privy  ;  nor 
any  appointments  made,  in  which  he  is  not  a 
party. 

Pat  .  Hey-day  ?  what  a  change  of  government 
is  here  !  Egad,  I'm  very  glad  on't  —  I've  no 
notion  of  a  female  administration.  [Exit. 

Lady  D.  What  insolence  is  this,  Sir  Benja 
min  ;  what  ribaldry  do  you  shock  my  ears 
with  ?  Let  me  pass,  Sir,  I'll  stay  no  longer  in 
the  same  room  with  you. 

Sir  B.  Not  in  the  same  room,  not  under  the 
same  roof,  shall  you  long  abide,  unless  you  re 
form  your  manners  :  however  for  the  present, 
you  must  be  content  to  stay  where  you  are. 

Lady  D.  What,  Sir,  will  you  imprison  me  in 
my  own  ' 


.  ,       , 

house?  I'm  sick;  I'm  ill;  I'm  suffo 
cated-,  I  want  air  ;  1  must  aud  will  walk  into 
the  garden. 

Sir  B.  Then,  Madam,  you  must  find  some 
better  weapon  than  your  fkn  to  parry  my 
sword  with  :  this  pass  I  defend  :  what,  dost 
think,  after  having  encountered  a  man,  1  shall 
turn  my  back  upon  a  womnn  !  No,  Madam,  I 
have  ventured  my  life  to  defend  your  honour  ; 
'twould  be  hard  if  I  wanted  spirit  to  protect 
my  own. 

'Lady   D.    You,  monster,  would  you  draw 
your  sword  upon  a  woman. 
;    Sir  B.  Unless  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to 
make  me  a  monster,  Madam,  I  am  none. 

Lady  D.  Would  you  murder  me,  you  inhu 
man  brute?  Would  you  murder  your  poor, 
fond,  defenceless  wife? 

Sir  B.  Nor  tears,  nor  threats,  neither  scold 
ing,  nor  soothing,  shall  shake  me  from  my 
purpose:  your  yoke,  Lady  Dove,  has  laid 
too  heavy  upon  rny  shoulders  ;  I  can  sup- 
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port  it  no  longer: 
leave  this  house. 

Lady  D.  Will  you  break  my  heart,  you  ty 
rant?' Will  you  turn  me  out  of  doors  to  starve, 
you  barbarous  man  ? 

Sir  B.  Oh,  never  fear  ;  you  will  fare  to  the 
full  as  well  as  you  did  in  your  first  husband's 
time :  in  your  poor,  dear,  dead  Mr.  Searcher's 
time.  You  told  me  once  you  prized  the  paltry 
greyhound  that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more 
than  all  the  jewels  my  folly  had  lavished  upon 
you.  I  take  you  at  your  word ;  you  shall 
have  your  bawble,  and  I  will  take  back  ail 
mine  ;  they'll  be  of  no  use  to  you  hereafter. 

Lady  D.  O  !  Sir  Benjamin,  Sir  Benjamin, 
for  mercy's  sake,  turn  me  not  out  of  your 
doors  !  I  will  be  obedient,  gentle,  and  com 
plying  for  the  future  ;  don't  shame  me;  on  my 
knees  I  beseech  you  don't. 

Enter  BELFIELD  Senior. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Belfield,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you  ;  don't  go  back,  Sir ;  you  catch  us  in 
deed  a  little  unawares;  but  these  situations 
are  not  uncommon  in  well-ordered  families; 
rewards  and  punishments  are  the  life  of  govern 
ment,  and  the  authority  of  a  husband  must  be 
upheld. 

Bel.  sen.  I  confess,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  finding  Lady  Dove  in  that 
attitude  :  but  1  never  pry  into  family  secrets  ; 
1  had  much  rather  suppose  your  lady  was  on 
her  knees  to  intercede  with  you  in  my  behalf, 
than  be  told  she  was  reduced  to  that  humble 
posture  for  any  reason  that  affects  herself. 

Sir  B.  Sir,  you  are  free  to  suppose  what  you 
please  for  Lady  Dove ;  I'm  willing  to  spare 
you  that  trouble  on  my  account ;  and  therefore 
I  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  will  sign  and  seal  your 
articles  this  night,  to-morrow  morning  Sophia 
shall  be  yours  :  I'm  resolved  that  the  self-same 
day,  which  consecrates  the  redemption  of  my 
liberty,  shall  confirm  the  surrender  of  yours. 

Lady  D.  O  !  Mr.  Belfield,  I  beseech  you  in 
tercede  with  this  dear,  cruel  man,  in  my  be 
half;  would  you  believe  that  he  harbours  a 
design  of  expelling  me  his  house,  on  the  very 
day  too  when  he  purposes  celebrating  the  nup- 
tials  of  his  daughter  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Come,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  mustf'speak 
to  you  now  as  a  friend  in  the  nearest  connec 
tion  ;  1  beg  you  will  not  damp  our  happiness 
with  so  melancholy  an  event :  I  will  venture 
to  pledge  myself  for  her  ladyship. 

Sir  B.  Well,  for  your  sake,  perhaps,  I  may 
prolong  her  departure  for  one  day  ;  but  I'm 
determined,  if  she  does  stay  to-morrow,  she 
shall  set  the  first  dish  upon  the  table,  if  'tis 
only  to  show  the  company  what  a  refractory 
wife  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  spirit  may  be 
brought  to  submit  to.  Our  wives,  Mr.  Bel- 
field,  may  tease  us,  and  vex  us,  and  still  es 
cape  with  impunity :  but  if  once  they  thorough 
ly  provoke  us,  the  charm  breaks,  and  they  are 
lost  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.—The  Sea  Coast  as  before. 

Enter  GOODWIN  and  FANNY. 
Good.  What  you  tell  me,  Fanny,  gives  me 


great  concern,  that  Mr.  Francis  should  think 
to  seduce  the  innocence  of  my  child  for  a  pal 
try  bribe :  what  can  have  passed  to  en 
courage  him  to  put  such  an  affront  upon  you  ? 

Fanny.  Till  this  proposal,  which  1  tell  you 
of,  1  always  took  Mr.  Francis  for  one  of  the 
best  behaved,  modestest  young  men  I  had 
ever  met  with. 

Good.  To  say  the  truth,  Fanny,  so  did  I ;  but 
the  vvorjd  is  full  of  hypocrisy,  and  our  acquain 
tance  with  him  has  been  very  short 

Enter  FRANCIS. 

Hark'e,  young  man,  a  word  with  you?  What 
is  it  I  or  my  children  have  done  to  offend  you  ? 

Fran.  Offend  me  !  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Good.  When  your  vessel  was  stranded  upon 
our  coast,  did  we  take  advantage  of  your  dis 
tress?  On  the  contrary,  wasn't  this  poor  hut 
thrown  open  to  your  use,  as  a  receptacle  for 
your  treasures,  and  a  repose  for  your  fatigues  ? 
Have  either  those  treasures,  or  that  repose, 
been  invaded?  Whom  amongst  you  have  we 
robbed  or  defrauded  ? 

Fran.  None,  none  ;  your  honesty  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  your  hospitality. 

Good.  Why,  then,  having  received  no  injury, 
do  you  seek  to  do  one  ;  an  injury  of  the  basest 
nature You  see  there  a  poor  girl,  whose  on 
ly  portion  in  this  world  is  her  innocence,  and  of 
that  you  have  sought  to 

Fran.  Hold  :  nor  impute  designs  to  me  which 
I  abhor;  you  say  your  daughter  has  no  por 
tion  but  her  innocence  :  assured  of  that  1  ask 
none  else  ;  and,  if  she  can  forgive  the  strata 
gem  I  have  made  use  of,  I  am  ready  to  atone 
for  it  by  a  life  devoted  to  her  service. 

Good.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are 
the  man  I  took  you  for,  and  cannot  discom 
mend  your  caution ;  so  that  if  you  like  my 

daughter,  and  Fanny  is  consenting But, 

soft !  who  have  we  got  here  ? 

Fran.  1  wish  Mr.  Paterson  was  further  for 
interrupting  us  just  now. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  PATERSON. 

Pat.  Pray,  good  people,  isn't  there  a  lady 
with  you  of  the  name  of  Violetia? 

Good.  There  is. 

Pat.  Can  you  direct  me  to  her  ?  I  have  busi 
ness  with  her  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Go.>d.  Fanny,  you  and  Mr.  Francis  step  in 
and  let  the  lady  know. 

[Exit  FANNY  and  FRANCIS. 


SCENE  I1L 

GOODWIN  and  PATERSON. 

Good,  [fit's  no  offence,  Mr.  Paterson,  allow 
me  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  hope  of 
our  young  gentleman  here,  who  is  just  return 
ed,  succeeding  in  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dove? 

Pat.  Certainly  nisne,  master  Goodwin. 

Good.  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it. 

Pat.  I  find  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  reasons 
which  make  against  it :  but  how  are  you  inter 
ested  in  his  success  ? 

Good.  I  am  a  witness  of  his  virtues,  and  con 
sequently  not  indifferent  to  his  success.  [Exit. 
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SCENE   IV. 

Enter  VIOL  ETTA. 

Pat.  Madam,  I  presume  your  name  is  Vio- 
letta. 

Vio.  It  is,  Sir. 

Pat.  I  wait  upon  you,  Madam,  at  Miss 
Dove's  desire,  and  as  a  particular  friend  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Belfield's. 

Via.  Sir ! 

Pat.  Madam ! 

Vio.  Pray  proceed. 

Pat.  To  intreat  the  favour  of  your  company 
at  Cropley-castle  upon  business,  wherein  that 
lady  and  gentleman  are  intimately  concerned: 
I  presume,  Madam,  you  guess  whut  I  mean. 

Vio.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  easily  guess  how 
I  can  possibly  be  a  party  in  any  business  be 
tween  Miss  Dove  and  Mr.  Belfield.  I  thought 
all  intercourse  between  those  persons  was  now 
entirely  at  an  end. 

Pat .  Oh  !  no,  Madam,  by  no  means ;  the 
affair  is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

Vio.  How,  Sir  !  not  at  an  end  ? 

Pat.  No,  Madam ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Sir 
Benjamin's  great  anxiety  for  the  match,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  very  seasonable  intelligence 
you  was  so  good  to  communicate  to  Miss 
Sophia,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Mr.  An 
drew  Belfield  will  be  happy  enough  to  con 
quer  all  her  scruples,  and  engage  her  to  con 
sent  to  marry  him. 

Vio.  Indeed  !  but  pray,  Sir,  those  scruples 
of  Miss  Dove's,  which  you  flatter  yourself 
Mr.  Belfield  will  so  happily  conquer,  how  is 
it  that  ladies  in  this  country  reconcile  them 
selves  to  such  matters  ?  I  should  have  thought 
such  an  obstacle  utterly  insurmountable. 

Pat.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Madam,  Miss  Dove 
has  had  some  doubts  and  difficulties  to  con 
tend  with :  but  duty,  you  know and,  as  I 

said  before,  you,  Madam,  you  have  been  a 
great  friend  to  Mr.  Belfield ;  you  have  for 
warded  matters  surprisingly. 

Vio.  It  is  very  surprising,  truly,  if  I  have. 

Pat.  You  seem  greatly  staggered  at  what  1 
tell  you  :  I  see  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  prin 
ciples  upon  which  young  ladies  frequently  act 
in  this  country :  I  believe,   Madam,  in  Eng 
land,  as  many,  or  more  matches  are  made  from 
Jique,  than  for  love ;  and,  to  say  the   truth, 
take  this  of  Miss  Dove's  to  be  one  of  that 
sort.    There  is  a  certain   person,   you  know, 
who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion. 

Vio.  Yes ;  I  well  know  there  is  a  certain 
person,  who  will  feel  npon  this  occasion  ;  but, 
are  the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  one  to  be 
converted  into  raillery  and  amusement  ? 

Pat.  Oh,  Madam  !  the  ladies  will  tell  you, 
that  therein  consists  the  very  luxury  of  re- 
venge. But,  I  beseech  you,  have  the  good 
ness  to  make  haste  ;  my  friend  Mr.  Belfield 
may  stand  in  need  of  your  support. 

Vio.  Thus  insulted,  I  can  contain  myself  no 
longer.  Upon  what  infernal  shore  am  I  cast ! 
into  what  society  of  demons  am  I  fallen  !  that 
a  woman,  whom  by  an  act  of  honour,  I  would 
have  redeem'd  from  misery  and  ruin,  should 
have  the  insolence,  the  inhumanity,  to  invite 
me  to  be  a  spectatress  of  her  marriage  with 
my  own  husband ! 

Pat.  With  your  husband  !  What  do  I  hear? 
Is  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield  your  husband  ? 

Vio.  Ay;  do  you  doubt  it  ?  Would  I  could 
say  he  was  not ! 


Pat.  Just  Heaven  !  you  then  are  the  Vio- 
letta,  you  are  the  Portuguese  lady  I  have 
heard  so  much  of,  and  married  to  Mr.  Bel- 

field  :  base  and  perfidious  ! Why,  Madam, 

both  Miss  Dove  and  myself  conceived  that 
'twas  the  young  adventurer  with  whom  you 
suffered  shipwreck,  that 

Vio.  What!  Lewson,  the  brave,  generous, 
honourable  lewson  ? 

Pat .  Lewson  !  Lewson  !  as  sure  as  can  be 
you  mean  young  Belfield  ;  for  now  the  recol 
lection  strikes  me,  that  I've  heard  he  took  that 
name  before  he  quitted  England.  That  Lew- 
son,  Madam,  whom  we  believed  you  married 
to,  is  Robert  Belfield,  and  younger  brother  to 
your  husband. 

Vio.  Mercy  defend  me!  into  what  dis 
tress  had  this  mutual  mistake  nearly  involved 
us? 

Pat.  Come  then,  Madam,  let  us  lose  no 
time,  but  fly  with  all  despatch  to  Cropley-cas 
tle  ;  I  have  a  post-chaise  waiting,  which  will 
convey  us  thither  in  a  few  minutes  :  but,  be 
fore  we  go,  I'll  step  in  and  direct  these  good 
people  to  find  young  Belfield,  and.  send  him 
after  us — Old  Ironsides  and  all  most  be  there- 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Vio.  Let  me  reflect  upon  my  fate— Wedded, 
betrayed,  abandoned !  at  once  a  widow  and 
a  wife.  All  that  my  soul  held  dear,  in  the 
same  hour  obtained  and  lost.  O  false,  false 
Belfield  !  Strong  indeed  must  be  that  passion, 
and  deeply  seated  in  my  heart,  which  even 
thy  treachery  could  not  eradicate !  Twice 
shipwrecked  !  twice  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death  ;  just  Heaven  !  I  <io  not,  dare  not  mur 
mur  ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but  that  the  hand  invisi 
bly  is  stretched  forth  to  save  me,  and  through 
this  labyrinth  of  sorrow  to  conduct  me  to  re 
pose. 

Enter  PATERSON. 

Pat.  Now,  Madam,  if  you  will  trust  your 
self  to  my  convoy,  I'll  bring  you  into  harbour, 
where  you  shall  never  suffer  shipwreck  more. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.—  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE'S 
House . 

Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE  and  LADY  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Upon  these  terms  and  stipulations, 
Lady  Dove,  1  consent  to  your  remaining  at 
Cropley-castle.  Enjoy  your  own  prerogative, 
and  leave  me  in  possession  of  mine  ;  above  all 
things,  my  dear,  1  must  insist  that  Mr.  Pater- 
son  be  henceforward  considered  as  my  friend 
and  companion,  and  not  your  ladyship's. 

Lady  D.  Nay,  but  indeed  and  indeed,  my 
dear  Sir  Benjamin,  that  is  being  too  hard  with 
me,  to  debar  me  the  common  gratifications  of 
every  woman  of  distinction :  Mr.  Paterson, 
you  know,  is  my  very  particular  friend. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  for  his  being  so  very  particular, 
my  dear,  that  I  object  to  him. 

Lady  D.  Friendship,  Sir  Benjamin,  is  the 
virtuous  recreation  of  delicate  and  susceptible 
minds ;  would  you  envy  me  that  innocent 
pleasure?  Why  you  know,  my  dearest,  that 
your  passion  for  me.  which  was  once  so  violent, 
is  now  softened  ana  subsided  into  mere  friend 
ship. 


SCENE  IX.} 
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Sir  B.  True,  my  dear  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
afraid  lest  my  love  having,  by  easy  degrees, 
slackened  into  friendship,  his  friendship  should, 
by  as  natural  a  transition,  quicken  into  love  ; 
say  no  more,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  but 
leave  me  to  Mr.  Paterson,  and  Mr.  Paterson 
to  me— Go— send  Sophia  to  me — oh,  here  she 
conies  :  your  ladyship  need  not  be  present  at 
our  conference  ;  I  think  my  own  daugh 
ter  surely  belongs  to  my  province,  and  not 
jours.— Good  morning  to  you. 

[Exit  LADY  DOVE. 

/. 
SCENE  VII. 

Enter  SOPHIA. 

Sir  B.  Well,  daughter,  are  you  prepared  to 
comply  with  my  desires,  and  give  your  hand 
to  Andrew  Belfield  this  morning  ? 

Soph.  Sir! 

Sir  B.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  this  -event ;  I 
have  watched  late  and  early  to  bring  it  to  bear ; 
and  you'll  find,  my  child,  when  you  >  come  to 
peruse  your  marriage  settlement,  £ow  ten 
derly  1  have  consulted  your  happiness  in  this 
inalch. 

Soph.  Alas  !  I  should  never  think  J»f  search 
ing  tor  happiness  amongst  deeds  ang  convey 
ances  ;  'tis  the  man,  and  not  the  mdney,  th  it 
is  likely  to  determine  my  lot. 

Sir  B.  Well,  and  is  not  Mr.  Belfield  a  man  ? 
a  fine  man,  as  1  take  it,  he  is,  and  a  fine  estate 
I'm  sure  he  has  got ;  then  it  lies  so  handy  and 
contiguous  to  mv  own  ;  only  a  hedge  betwixt 
us  ;  think  of  that,  Sophy,  only  a  hedge  that 
parts  his  manor  from  mine  ;  then  consider, 
likewise,  how  this  alliance  will  accommodate 
matters  in  the  borough  of  Knavestown,  where 
1  and  my  family  have  stood  three  contested 
elections  with  his,  and  lost  two  of  them  ;  that 
sport  will  now  be  at  an  end,  and  our  interests 
will  be  consolidated  by  this  match,  as  well  as 
our  estates. 

Soph,  Still  you  mistake  my  meaning  ;  I  talk 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  you  of  his  posses 
sions  ;  I  require  in  a  husband,  good  morals, 
good  nature,  and  good  sense;  what  IIHS  all 
this  to  do  with  contiguous  estates,  connected 
interests,  and  contested  elections. 

Sir  B.  I  don't  rightly  understand  what  you 
would  have,  child  ;  but  this  1  well  know,  that 
if  money  alone  will  not  make  a  woman  happy, 

'twill   always   purchase  that  that  will. 1 

hope,  Sophy,  you've   done   thinking  of  that 
rambling,  idle,  young  fellow,  Bob  Belfield. 

Soph.  Perish  all  thought  of  him  for  ever! — 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  more  impos 
ble  in  nature,  than  my  union  with  young  Bel- 
field  :— age,  ugliness,  ill-nature,  bring  any 
thing  to  my  arms,  rather  than  him. 

Sir  B.  But  why  so  angry  with  him,  child? — 
This  violent  detestation  and  abhorrence  is  as 
favourable  a  symptom  as  any  reasonable  lover 
could  wish  for. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  PATERSON. 

Pat.  Joy  to  you,  Sir  Benjamin  ?  all  joy  at 
tend  you  both !  the  bridegroom  by  this  time  is 
arrived ;  we  saw  bis  equipage  enter  the  avenue 
a*  ours  drove  into  the  court. 
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I  shall 
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Sir  B.    Mr.  Paterson,  Sir,  I  know  not  if  yet 
your  friend  is  to  be  a  bridegroom  ;  1  find  my 
daughter  here  so  cold  and  unco 
my  own  part,  1  don't  know  how 
Mr.  Belfield  in  the  face. 

Pat.  Fear  nothing,  Sir  Benjamin  :  make 
haste  and  receive  your  son  in  law;  I  have 
news  to  communicate  to  Miss  Dove,  which,  I 
am  confident,  will  dispose  her  to  comply  with 
all  your  wishes. 

Sir  B.  Well,  Sir,  I  shall  leave  her  to  your 
tutorage.  This  obliging  gentleman  undertakes 
not  only  for  my  wife,  but  for  my  daughter  too. 

[Exit. 

Soph.  T  am  surprised,  Mr.  Paterson  -  - 

Pat.  Hold,  Madam,  for  one  moment  :  I  have 
made  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance  to  your 
welfare  :  you  are  in  an  error  with  regard  to 
young  Belfield  --  Violetta,  the  lady  you  be 
lieved  him  married  to,  is  here  in  the  house  ;  I 
have  brought  her  hither  at  your  request,  and 
from  her  I  learn  that  the  elder  brother  is  her 
husband  ;  he,  who  this  very  morning,  but  for 
my  discovery,  had  been  yours  also. 

Soph.  What's  this  you  tell  me,  Sir?  - 
Where  is  this  lady,  where  is  Violetta  ;  where 
is  young  Belfield? 

Pat  .  Violetta,  Madam,  I  have  put  under 
safe  convoy,  and  by  this  time  your  waiting 
woman  has  lodged  her  privately  in  the  closet 
of  your  bedchamber  ;  there  you  will  find  her, 
and  learn  the  whole  process  of  this  providen 
tial  escape.  —  I'll  only  speak  a  word  to  Sir  Ben 
jamin,  and  come  to  you  without  any  further 
delay.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE, 
Senior. 


and   BELFIELD, 


Sir  B.  Well,  Mr,  Paterson,  what  says  my 
daughter? 

Pat.  Every  thing  that  becomes  an  obedient 
daughter  to  say  ;  so  that  if  this  gentleman  is 
not  made  completely  happy  within  this  hour, 
the  fault  will  lie  at  his  door,  and  not  with  Miss 
Sophia. 

Sir  B.  This  is  good  news,  Paterson ;  but  I 
am  impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded  ; 
the  bells  are  ringing,  the  parson  is  waiting, 
and  the  equipages  are  at  the  door  ;  step  up  to 
Sophia,  and  tell  her  to  hasten  ;  and  hark'e,  my 
friend,  as  you  go  by  Lady  Dove's  door,  give 
her  a  call,  do  you  mind  me,  only  a  call  at  the 
door :  don't  you  go  in ;  she's  busy  at  work 
upon  a  large  parcel  of  ribands,  which  I  have 
given  her  to  make  into  wedding  favours,  she'll 
be  very  angry  if  you  go  into  her  chamber.  Go, 
go,  get  you  gone.  [Exit  PATERSON. 

Bel.  sen.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  Sir  Benja 
min,  that  Mr.  Paterson  becomes  so  necessary 
an  agent  in  the  female  affairs  of  your  family  ? 
1  confess  to  you,  my  pride  is  wounded,  when 
I  find  I  am  to  thank  him  for  your  daughter's 
consent  to  marry  me.  The  man  that  can  pre 
vail  upon  a  woman  to  act  against  her  liking 
what  may  he  not  persuade  her  to  do  with 
it? 

Sir  B.  Your  remark  is  just ;  Paterson  has 
certainly  some  secret  faculty  of  persuasion ; 
and  all  that  can  -be  said  is,  that  'tis  better  to 
see  your  danger  before  marriage,  than  to  be 
feeling  it  out,  as  I  have  done,  afterwards. 
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SCENE  X. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES,   and  BELFIELD, 
Junior, 

Sir  B.  What,  old  acquaintance,  are  you 

come  to  rejoice  with  me  on  this  occasion? 

Bob  Belfield  too,  as  I  live ;  you  are  both 

heartily  welcome 1  could  have  spared  their 

visit  notwithstanding.  [Aside. 

BcL  sen.  My  brother  here?  vexation! 

Bel.  jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  1  come  now  to  claim 
your  promise  of  one  hour's  conversation  with 
your  daughter. 

Sir  B.  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Bel.  sen.  Ridiculous  1 

Bel.  jun.  To  you,  Sir,  obligations  of  this  sort 
may  be  matter  of  ridicule  ;  but  while  1  religi- 
ous'ly  observe  all  promises  I  make  to  otheis,  I 
shall  expect  others  to  be  as  observant  of  those 
they  make  to  me. 

Bel.  sen.  Sir,  I  have  a  most  profound  vener 
ation  fur  your  principles,  and  am  happy  to 
find  your  understanding  so  much  cultivated  by 
travel :  but  in  spite  of  your  address,  you  will 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  induce  me  to  wave  my 
right  in  Miss  Dove  in  favour  of  a  professed 
adventurer. 

Bel.  jun.  Shameless,  unfeeling  man  !  an 
ad  venturer  do  you  call  me  ?  You,  whose  un- 
brotherly  persecution  drove  me  to  this  hazard 
ous,  this  humiliating  occupation  ? 

Iron.  Sirrah  !  Bob  !  no  reflections  upon  pri 
vateering  ;  it  has  lined  your  pickets  well,  you 
young  rogue :  and  you  may  tell  your  fine  bro 
ther  there,  that  we  have  landed  treasure 
enough  upon  his  estate  to  buy  the  fee-simple 
of  it:  ay,  and  for  what  I  know,  of  Sir  Wise 
acre's  here,  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  ft.  What's  that  you  say,  Captain  Iron 
sides  ?  Let's  have  a  word  in  a  corner  with 
you. 

Bel.  sen.  Look'e,  Sir,  if  you  conceive  your 
self  wronged  by  me,  there  is  but  one  way 

Yon  know  your  remedy. 

Bel.  jun.  1  know  your  meaning,  brother, 
and  to  demonstrate  how  much  greater  my 
courage  is  than  yours,  1  must  confess  to  you, 
I  dare  not  accept  your  proposal. 

Sir  B.  No,  no,  I've  given  him  enough  of 
that,  I  believe. 

Iron.  Bob  Belfield,  if  I  did  not  know  thee 
for  a  lad  of  mettle,  I  shouldn't  tell  what  to 
make  of  all  this  :— for  my  own  part,  1  under 
stand  none  of  your  scruples  and  refinements, 
not  1 ;  a  man  is  a  man  ;  and  if  I  take  care  to 
give  an  affront  to  no  man,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  take  an  affront  from  no  man. 

Sir  B.  Come,  gentlemen,  suspend  your  dis 
pute  ;  here  comes  my  daughter,  let  her  decide 
betwixt  you. 

Bel.  jun.  Let  me  receive  my  sentence  from 
her  lips,  and  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Enter  SOPHIA,  PATERSON,  and  LADY  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Here's  a  young  gentleman,  daugh 
ter,  that  will  take  no  denial ;  he  comes  to  for 
bid  the  banns  just  when  you  are  both  going  in 
to  .the  church  to  be  married. 

Soph.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  something  so 
extraordinary.  What  are  the  gentleman's 
reasons  for  this  behaviour  ? 

Sir  B.  He  claims  a  sort  of  promise  from  me 
thin  he  should  be  indulged  in  an  hour's  con 


versation  with  you,  before  you  give  your  hand 
to  his  brother. 

Soph.  An  hour's  conversation  !  What  little 
that  gentleman  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  be 
lieve,  may  be  said  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Bel.  sen.  1  think,  brother,  this  conversation 
don't  promise  a  great  deal. 

Soph.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  own  to  this 
gentleman,  and  the  company  present,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  entertained  the  high 
est  opinion  of  his  merit.  Nay,  1  will  not  scru 
ple  to  confess  that  I  had  conceived  a  regard 
for  him  of  the  tenderest  sort. 

Iron.  And  pray,  young  lady,  how  came  my 
nephew  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ? 

Soph.  By  a  conduct,  Sir,  that  must  for  ever 
forfeit  not  my  esteem  only,  but  yours  and  all 
mankind's ;  1  am  sorry  tu  be  his  accuser,  but 
I  will  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  who  are  his 
brother,  whether  it  is  reconcileable  either  to 
honour  or  humanity,  to  prosecute  an  affair  of 
marriage  with  one  woman",  Avhen  you  are  pre 
viously  and  indispensably  engaged  to  ano 
ther. 

Bel.  sen.  Humph ! 

Soph.  Yet  this,  Sir,  is  the  treatment  I  have 
received  :  judge,  therefore,  if  1  can  desire  or 
consent  to  have  any  long  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  who  is  under  such  engagements ;  • 
nay,  whom  I  can  prove  actually  married  to 
another  woman  in  this  very  house,  and  ready  to 
vouch  the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  Judge  for  me, 
Mr.  Beifield,  could  you  believe  any  man  capa 
ble  of  such  complicated,  such  inconceivable 
villany  ? 

Bel.  sen.  Heavens!  This  touches  me  too 
closely. 

Sir  B.  Sir,  I  would  fain  know  what  excuse 
you  can  hp.ve  for  this  behaviour  ?  1  can  tell 
you,  Sir,  1  don't  understand  it. 

Lady  D.  Oh  !  fy  upon  you,  Mr.  Belfield ! 
I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  show  your 
face  in  this  family. 

Sir  B.  Who  desired  you  to  put  in  your 
oar? 

Iron.  Why,  sirrah,  would  not  one  wife  con-  ' 
tent  you?    'Tis  enough  in  all  reason  for  one 
man  ;  is  it  not,  Sir  Benjamin  ? 

Bel.  jun.  Sir,  when  it  is  proved  I  am  mar 
ried,  accuse  me. 

Iron.  Look'e,  Bob,  I  don't  accuse  you  for 
marrying,  'twas  an  indiscretion,  and  I  can  for 
give  it:  but  to  deny  it  is  a  meanness,  and  I 
abhor  it. 

Soph.  Mr.  Belfield,  do  you  say  nothing  upon 
this  occasion. 

Bel*  sen.  Paterson,  I  am  struck  fo  the  heart ; 
I  cannot  support  my  guilt:  I  am  married  to 
Violetta;  save  me  the  confusion  of  relating  it ; 
this  dishonourable  engagement  for  ever  1  re 
nounce  ;  nor  will  I  rest  till  I  have  made  atone 
ment  to  an  injured  wife.  Madam,  I  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  for  a  few  minutes. 

Bel.  jun.  Hold,  Sir;  this  contrivance  is  of 
your  forging  ;  you  have  touched  me  too  near  : 
and  now,  if  you  dare  draw  your  sword,  follow 
me. 

Soph.  Hold,  gentlemen,  you  forget  the  lady 

is  now  in  the  house  ;  she  is  a  witness  that  will 

effectually  put  an  end  to  your  dispute  :  I  will 

conduct  her  hither.  [Exit. 

Bel.  jun.  I  agree  to  it. 

/row.   Hark'e,  nephew,  I  shrewdly  suspect 

you  have  been  laying  a  train  to  blow  yourself 

up  :  if  once  Bob  conies  fairly  alongside  of  you, 

you'll  find  your  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  you  : 

1  never  yet  found  my  boy  out  in  a  lie,  and 
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sha'n't  tamely  see  a  lie  imposed  upon  him  ; 
for  while  he  is  honest,  and  I  have  breath,   he 
shall  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by  him,  or  a  ; 
father  to  protect  him. 

Bel.  sen.  Mr.  Paterson,  explain  my  story  ;  I 
will  depart  this  instant  in  search  of  Violetta. 

Enter  SOPHIA  and  VIOLETTA. 

Soph.  Stay,  T  conjure  you  ;  stay,  turn,  and 
look  back  upon  this  lady  before  you  go. 

[Presenting  Vio. 
Bel.  sen.  My  wife  ! 
•Sir  B.  Hey-day  !  here's  a  turn. 
Iron.  I  thought  how  'twould  be. 
Vio.  Yes,  Sir,  your  faithful,  your  forsaken 

Wlfp 

Bel.  sen.  How  shall  I  look  upon  you?  W»hat 
shall  1  say  ?  Where  shall  1  hide  my  confusion  ? 
Oh  !  take  me  in  your  arms,  and  in  that  soft 
shelter  let  me  find  forgiveness  and  protection. 

Vio.  Be  this  your  only  punishment !  and 
this! 

Bel.jun.  Was  it  then  a  sister  I  preserved 
from  death  ? 

Bel.  sen.  What's  this  1  hear?  Oh!  brother, 
can  you  pardon  too  ? 

Bel.jun.  Be  indeed  a  brother,  and  let  this 
providential  event  be  the  renovation  of  your 
friendship. 

Bel.  sen.  What  shall  1  fay  to  you,  Madam  ? 
[To  SOPHIA.]  Paterson,  you  know  my  heart : 
bear  witness  to  it's  remorse.  By  Heaven,  my 
secret  resolution  was  instantly  to  have  depart 
ed  in  search  of  this  my  injured  wife  ;  but  I'm 
not  worthy  of  even  your  resentment:  here  is 
one  that  merits  and  returns  your  love. 

[Turning  to  his  Brother. 

Iron.  Come,  god-daughter,  we  can  never  say 
the  fleet's  fairly  come  to  an  anchor,  while  the 
admiral's  ship  is  out  at  sea.  [Presenting  BEL- 
FIELD,  junior.]  My  nephew  here  is  as  honest  a 
lad  as  lives,  and  loves  you  at  the  soul  of  him  : 
give  him  your  hand,  and  I'll  broach  the  last 
chest  of  dollars  to  make  him  a  fortune  deserv 
ing  you.  What  say  you,  my  old  friend  ? 

Sir  D.  Here's  my  hand !  I've  spoke  the 
word ;  she's  his  own.  Lady  Dove,  I  wont 
hear  a  syllable  to  the  contrary. 

Iron.  Then  the  galleon  is  thy  own,  boy. 

What  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  with 
money  ?  Give  me  a  warm  night-cap,  a  tift  of 
punch,  and  an  elbow-chair  in  your  chimney- 
corner  ;  and  I'll  lay  up  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Bel.jun.  How  shall  I  give  utterance  to  my 
gratitude  or  my  love  ? 


Enter  GOODWIN,  FANNY,  FRANCIS,  PHILIP, 
LUCY. 


'  Sir  B.  So,  so !  more  work  for  the  parson. 

Iron.  What!  Francis,  hast  thou  chosen  a 
mate,  and  art  bound  upon  a  matrimonial  cruise 
as  weil  as  thy  master  ? 


Fran.  Ay,  Sir ;  so  he  is  happy  as  well  as  my 
self,  and  has  no  objection  to  my  choice. 

Bel.  sen.  What!  are  you  all  assembled  to 
venvhelm  me  with  confusion  ?  Like  some  poor 
culprit,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  I 
stand  convicted  and  appalled.  But  all  your 
wrongs  shall  be  redressed ;  yours  Goodwin  ; 
Phlip's  ;  Lucy's  :  my  whole  life  shall  be  em 
ployed  in  acts  of  justice  and  atonement.  Vir 
tue,  and  this  virtuous  woman,  were  my  first 
ruling  passions. 

Now  they  resume  the  social  soft  control, 

And  love  and  happiness  possess  my  soul. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

WHO  but  has  seen  the  celebrated  strife, 
Where  Reynold  calls  the  canvass  into  life  : 
And,  'twixt  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse, 
Courted  of  both,  and  dubious  where  to  choose, 

Th'  immortal  Actor  stands  ? Here  we  espy 

An  awful  figure  pointing  to  the  sky ; 
A  grave,  sublime,  commanding  form  she  bears, 
And  in  her  zone,  an  unsheathed  dagger  wears, 
On  t'other  side,  with  sweet  attractive  mien, 
The  playful  muse  of  Comedy  is  seen  ;" 
She,  with  a  thousand  soft  bewitching  smiles, 
Mistress  of  love,  his  yielding  heart  beguiles; 
(For  where's  the  heart  so  harden'd  to  with 
stand 

The  fond  compulsion  of  so  fair  a  hand  ?) 
Oh !    would  she  here  bestow  those  winning 

arts! 

This  night  we'd  fix  her  empire  in  your  hearts ; 
No  tragic  passions  should  deface  the  age, 
But  all  should  catch  good  humour  from  the 

stage : 

The  storming  husband,  and  imperious  wife, 
Should  learn  the  doctrine  of  a  quiet  life  ; 
The  plodding  drudge,  should  here  at  times 

resort, 

And  leave  his  stupid  club,  and  stummy  port; 
The  pensive  politician,  who  foresees 
Clouds,  storms,  and  tempests,  in  the  calms  of 
peace ;  [spleens 

The  scribbling  tribe,  who   vent  their  angry 
In  songs,   prints,  pamphlets,  papers,  maga 
zines  : 

Lucius  and  Anti-Lucius,  pro's  and  con's, 
The  list  of  placets,  and  of  placet-nons ; 
The  mobbing  vulgar,  and  the  ruling  great, 
And  all  who  storm  and  all  who  steer  the  state  ; 
Here  should  forget  the  labour  of  the  day, 
And  laugh  their  cares,  and  their  complaints 
away.  [shame, 

The  wretch  of  Jonathan's,  who  crush  d  with 
Crawls  lamely  out    from   India's    desperate 

game, 

Safely  might  speculate  within  these  walls  ; 
For  here,  while  you  approve,  stock  never  falls  : 
Pleased  then,  indulge  the  efforts  of  to-night, 
Nor  grudge  to  give,  if  you've  received  delight. 


THE   CARELESS   HUSBAND: 

A    COIKEDV, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  COLLEY  GIBBER,  ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

THIS  comedy,  as  it  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of  any  modern,  will  establish  the  fame  of  Colley  Cibber. 
It  abounds  in  correct  delineations  of  polished  life,  and  many  shrewd  sentiments  of  character.    There  is  a  delicacy  in 
the  recovery  of  the  libertine,  which  every  reader  or  spectator  feels  and  receives  as  a  lesson  by  which  the  heart  may 
become  the  better. 

'  Your  gentleness  shall  move, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness.' 

For  so,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  it  might  be  said  to  every  reformer  whose  discipline  seems  harsh  and  un 
palatable. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON  IE. 

LORD  MORELOVE. 
LORD  FOPPINGTON. 
SIR  CHARLES  EASY. 

LADY  BETTY  MODISH. 

LADY  EASY. 

LADY  GRAVEAIRS. 

MRS.  EDGING,  Woman  to  Lady  Easy, 

SCENE.— Windsor. 


PROLOGUE. 

OF  all  the  various  vices  of  the  age, 

And  shoals  of  fools  exposed  upon  the  stage, 

How   few    are   lash'd  that  call  for  satire's 

rage! 

What  can  you  think  to  see  our  plays  so  full 
Of  madmen,    coxcombs,    and    the  driveling 

fool? 
Of  cits,    of    sharpers,   rakes,    and   roaring 

bullies, 

Of  cheats,  of  cuckolds,  aldermen  and  cullies  ? 
Would  not  one  swear,  'twere  taken  for  a  rule, 
That  satire's  rod,  in  the  dramatic  school, 
Was  only  meant  for  the  incorrigible  fool  ? 


As  if  too  vice  and  folly  were  confined 

To  the  vile  scum  alone  of  human  kind  ; 

Creatures  a  muse  should  scorn :  such  abject 
trash 

Deserves  not  satire's  but  the  hangman's  lash. 

Wretches  so  far  shut  out  from  sense  of  shame, 

Newgate  or  Bedlam  only  should  reclaim ; 

For  satire  ne'er  was  meant  to  make  wild  mon 
sters  tame. 

No,  Sirs 

We  rather  think  the  persons  fit  for  plays, 

Are  they  whose  birth  and  education  says 

They've  every  help  that  should  improve  man 
kind, 

Yet  still  live  slaves  to  a  vile  tainted  mind ; 
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Such  as  in  wit  are  often  seen  t'  abound, 
And  yet  have  some  weak  part,  where  folly's 

found ; 

For  follies  sprout  like  weeds,  highest  in  fruit 
ful  ground. 

And  'tis  observed,  the  garden  of  the  mind 
To  no  infestive  weed's  so  much  inclined, 
As  the  rank  pride  that  some  from  affectation 

find. 

A  folly  too  well  known  to  make  its  court 
With  most  success  among  the  better  sort. 
Such  are  the  persons  we  to-day  provide. 
And  nature's  fools  for  once  are  laid  aside. 
This   is  the  ground,  on   which  our  play  we 

build  ; 

But  in  the  structure  must  to  judgment,  yield : 
And  where  the  poet  fails  in  art,  or  care, 
We  beg  your  wonted  mercy  to  the  player. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    I.— SIR  CHARLES  EAST'S  Lodg 
ings. 

Enter  LADY  EASY. 

Lady  E.  Was  ever  woman's  spirit  by  an  in 
jurious  husband,  broke  like  mine?  A  vile 
licentious  man  !  must  he  bring  home  his  follies 
too  ?  Wrong  me  with  my  very  servant !  O  !  how 
tedious  a  relief  is  patience !  and  yet  in  my 
condition  'tis  the  only  remedy :  for  to  re 
proach  him  with  my  wrongs,  is  taking  on  my 
self  the  means  of  a  redress,  bidding  defiance  to 
his  falsehood,  and  naturally  but  provoke  him 
to  undo  me.  The  uneasy  thought  of  my  con 
tinual  jealousy  may  tease  him  to  a  fixed  aver 
sion  ;  and  hitherto,  though  he  neglects,  I  can 
not  think  he  hates  me.— It  must  be  se :  since  I 
want  power  to  please  him,  he  never  shall  up 
braid  me  with  an  attempt  of  making  him  un 
easy — My  eyes  and  tongue  shall  yet  be  blind 
and  silent  to  my  wrongs  ;  nor  would  I  have  him 
think  my  virtue  could  suspect  him,  till  by 
some  gross  apparent  proof  of  his  misdoing,  he 
forces  me  to  see— and  to  forgive  it. 

Enter  EDGING  hastily. 

EJg.  O  Madam ! 

Lady  E.  What's  the  matter? 

Edg.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  show 
your  ladyship such  a  discovery 

Lady  E.  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  with 
out  much  ceremony,  I  find.  What's  the  busi 
ness,  pray  ? 

Edg.  The  business,  Madam,  I  have  not  pa 
tience  to  tell  you  ;  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the 
very  thoughts  on't ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
speak  this  half  hour. 

Lady  E.  Not  to  the  purpose,  I  believe  !  but 
methinks  you  talk  impertinently  with  a  great 
deal  of  ease. 

Edg.  Nay,  Madam,  perhaps  not  so  imperti 
nent  as  your  ladyship  thinks ;  there  is  that 
will  speak  to  the  purpose,  I  am  sure — A  base 
man—  [Gives  a  letter. 

Lady  E.  What  is  this  ?  An  open  letter  ! 
Whence  comes  it? 

Edg.  Nay,  read  it,  Madam,  you  will  soon 


guess If  these  are  the  tricks  of  husbands 

keep  me  a  maid  still,  say  I. 

Lady  E.  [Looking  on  the  superscription.]  Tc 
Sir  Charles  Easy  !  Ha  !  Too  well  I  know  this 
hateful  hand. — O  my  heart :  but  I  must  veil 
my  jealousy,  which  'tis  not  fit  this  creature 
should  suppose  I  am  acquainted  with.  [Aside.] 
This  direction  is  to  your  master ;  how  canie 
you  by  it? 

Edg.  Why,  Madam,  as  my  master  was  lay 
ing  down,  after  he  came  in  from  hunting,  he 
sent  me  into  his  dressing-room  to  fetch  his 
snuffbox  out  of  his  waist-coat-pocket,  and  so 
as  I  was  searching  for  the  box,  Madam,  there 
I  found  this  wicked  letter  from  a  mistress ; 
which  I  had  no  sooner  read,  but,  I  declare  it, 
my  very  blood  rose  at  him  again  ;  methought 
I  could  have  torn  him  and  her  to  pieces. 

Lady  E.  Intolerable  !  This  odious  thing's 
jealous  of  him  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join 
with  her  in  a  revenge  upon  him — Sure  1  am 
fallen,  indeed  !  But  'twere  to  make  me  lower 
yet,  to  let  her  think  I  understand  her. 

[Aside. 

Edg.  Nay,  pray,  Madam,  read  it,  you  will 
be  out  of  patience  at  it. 

Lady  E.  You  are  bold,  mistress;  has  my 
indulgence,  or  your  master's  good  humour, 
flattered  you  into  the  assurance  of  reading  his 
letters  ;  a  liberty  I  never  gave  myself-^-Here 
— lay  it  where  you  had  it  immediately — should 
he  know  of  your  sauciness,  'twould  not  be  my 
favour  could  protect  you.  [Exit . 

Edg.  Your  favour !  marry  come  up  !  sure  I 
don't  depend  upon  your  favour!— It's  not 
come  to  that,  I  hope. — Poor  creature— don't 
you  think  I  am  my  master's  mistress  for  no 
thing — You  shall  find,  Madam,  1  v/ont  be 
snapped  up  as  I  have  been— Not  but  it  vexes 
me  to  think  she  should  not  be  as  uneasy  as  I. 
I  am  sure  he  is  a  base  man  to  me,  and  1  could 
cry  my  eyes  out  that  she  should  not  think  him 
as  bad  to  her  every  jot.  If  I  am  wronged, 
sure  she  may  very  well  expect  it,  that  is  but  his 
wife — A  conceited  thing — she  need  not  be  so 
easy  neither— I  am  as  handsome  as  she,  I  hope 
— Here's  my  master— I'll  try  whether  [  am  to 
be  huffed  by  her,  or  no.  [Walks  behind. 


Enter  SIR  CHARLES  EASY. 

Sir  C.  Sol  The  day  is  come  again  !— Life 
but  rises  to  another  stage,  and  the  same  dull 
journey  is  before  us. — How  like  children  do 
we  judge  of  happiness!  When  I  was  stinted 
in  my  fortune,  almost  every  thing  was  a  pleas 
ure  to  me,  because  most  things  then  being  out 
of  my  reach,  I  had  always  the  pleasure  of  hop 
ing  for  them  ;  now  fortune's  in  my  hand,  she 
is  as  insipid  as  an  old  acquaintance — It  is 
mighty  silly,  faith. — Just  the  same  thing  by 
my  wife,  too;  1  am  told  she  is  extremely 
handsome,  nay,  and  have  heard  a  great  many 
people  say  she  is  certainly  the  best  woman  in 
the  world — Why,  I  don't  know  but  she  may, 
yet  I  could  never  find  that  her  person  or  gcod 
qualities  gave  me  any  concern— In  my  eye, 
the  woman  has  no  more  charms  than  my  mo 
ther. 

Edg.  Hum  ! — he  takes  no  notice  of  me  yet— 
I'll  let  him  see  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of 
him.  [She  walks  by  him  gravely,  he  turns  her 
about  and  holds  her.  she  struggles.]  Pray, 
Sir! 

Sir  C.  A  pretty  pert  air,  that— I'll  humour 
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it—  What's  the  matter,  child?  Are  not  you 
well  ?  Kiss  me,  hussy. 

Edg.  No,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  I  do. 

Sir  C.  Has  any  thing  put  thee  out  of  hu 
mour,  love  ? 

Edg.  No,  Sir,  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of  j 
humour  at  —  though  if  ever  yon  have  any  thing  j 
to  say  to  me  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  C.  Somebody  has  belied  me  to  thee. 

Edg.  No,  Sir,  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself 
to  me  —  Did  not  I  ask  you,  when  you  first  made 
a  fool  of  me,  if  you  would  be  always  constant 
to  me  ;  and  did  not  you  say,  1  might  be  sure 
you  would  ?  And  here,  instead  of  that,  you 
are  going  on  in  your  old  intrigue  with  my 
Lady  Graveairs. 

Sir  C.  So-  - 

Edg.  Beside,  don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to 
huff  me  every  day  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had 
no  more  concern  with  you  —  I  declare  1  wont 
bear  it,  and  she  sha'n't  think  to  huff  me—  for 
aught  I  know  I  am  as  agreeable  as  she  :  and 
though  she  dares  not  take  any  notice  of  your 
baseness  to  her,  you  sha'n't  think  to  use  me 
so—  and  so  pray  take  your  nasty  letter  —  I 
know  the  hand  well  enough  —  for  my  part  I 
wont  stay  in  the  family  to  be  abused  at  this 
rate  :  J,  that  have  refused  lords  and  dukes  for 
your  sake  :  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Sir,  1  have 
had  as  many  blue  and  green  ribbons  after  me, 
for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have  made  me  a 
falbala  apron. 

Sir  C.  My  Lady  Graveairs  !  my  nasty  let 
ter  !  and  I  wont  stay  in  the  family  !  Death  ! 
I'm  in  a  pretty  condition!  —  What  an  un 
limited  privilege  has  this  jade  got  from  being 
a  whore  ? 

Edg.  I  suppose,  Sir,  you  think  to  use  every 
body  as  you  do  your  wife. 

Sir  C.  My  wife,  hah!  Come  hither  Mrs. 
Edging  ;  hark  you,  drab. 


JOfr.Oh! 

Sir  C.  When  you  speak  of  my  wife,  you 
are  to  say  your  lady,  and  you  are  never  to 
speak  of  your  lady  to  me  in  any  regard  of  her 
being  my  wife-  -for  look  you,  child,  you  are 
not  her  strumpet,  but  mine,  therefore  I  only 
give  you  leave  to  be  saucy  with  me.  —  In  the 
next  place,  you  are  never  to  suppose  there  is 
any  such  person  as  my  Lady  Graveairs  ;  and 
lastly,  my  pretty  one,  how  came  you  by  this 
letter  ? 

Edg.  It's  no  matter,  perhaps. 

Sir  C.  Aye,  but  if  yon  should  not  tell  me 
quickly,  how  are  you  sure  I  wont  take  a  great 
piece  of  flesh  out  of  your  shoulder  ?—  My  dear. 

Edg.  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  I  will  tell  you  Sir.  ""' 

Sir  C.  Quickly,  then  - 

Edg.  Oh  !  I  took  it  out  of  your  pocket, 
Sir. 

Sir  C.  When  ? 

Edg.  Oh  !  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me 
for  your  snuff-box. 

Str  C.  And  your  ladyship's  pretty  curiosity 
has  looked  it  over,  I  presume  —  ha  — 

[Shakes  her  again. 

Edg.  O  lud  !  dear  Sir,  don't  be  angry  —  in- 
deed  I'll  never  touch  one  again. 

Sir  C.  I  don't  believe  you  will,  and  I'll  tell 
yon  how  vou  shall  be  sure  you  never  will. 

Edg.  Yes,  Sir. 

SirC.  By  stedfastly  believing  that  the  next 
time  you  offer  it,  you  will  have  your  pretty 
white  neck  twisted  behind  you. 


Edg.  Yes,  Sir.  ^Courtesying . 

Sir  C.  And  you  will  be  sure  to  remember 
every  thing  I  have  said  to  you. 

Edg.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  And  now,  child,  I  was  not  an^ry 
with  your  person,  but  your  follies ;  which, 
since  I  find  you  are  a  little  sensible  of- — don't 
be  wholly  discouraged— for  I  believe  I— 1 
shall  have  occasion  for  you  again — 

Edg.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  lady,  child. 

Edg.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  Here  she  monies  :  begone. 

Edg.  Yes,  Sir— Oh!  I  was  never  so  fright- 
ened  in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  So  !  good  discipline  makes  good  sol 
diers—It  often  puzzles  me  to  think,  from  my 
own  carelessness,  and  my  wife's  continual 
good  humour,  whether  she  really  knows  any 
thing  of  the  strength  of  my  forces — 111  sift  her 
a  little. 

Enter  LADY  EASY. 

My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  dressed 
very  early  to-day  :  are  you  going  out  ? 

Lady  B.  Only  to  church,  my  dear. 

•Sir  C.  Is  it  so  late,  then  ? 

Lady  E.  The  bell  has  just  rung. 

Sit  C.  Well,  child,  how  does  Windsor  air 
agree  with  you  ?  Do  you  find  yourself  any  bet 
ter  yet  ?  or  have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  London 
again? 

Lady  E.  No,  indeed,  my  dear ;  the  air  is  so 
very  pleasant,  that  if  it  were  a  place  of  less 
company,  I  could  be  content  to  end  my  days 
here. 

Sir  C.  Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  com 
pany  would  most  please  you. 

Lady  E.  When  business  would  permit  it, 
yours  ;  and  in  your  absence  a  sincere  friend, 
that  were  truly  happy  in  an  honest  husband, 
to  set  a  cheerful  hour  and  talk  in  mutual 
praise  of  our  condition. 

Sir  C.  Are  you  then  really  very  happy,  my 
dear? 

Lady  E.  Why  should  you  question  it  ? 

[Smiling  on  him. 

Sir  C.  Becanse  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to 
yon  as  I  should  be. 

Lady  E.  Pshaw. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't 
really  confess  myself  so  bad,  that  I  have  often 
wondered  how  any  woman  of  your  sense, 
rank,  and  person,  could  think  it  worth  her 
while  to  have  so  many  useless  good  quali 
ties. 

Lady  E.  Fy,  my  dear. 

Sir  C.  By  my  soul,  I  am  serious. 
^  Lady  E.  I  cannot  boast  of  my  good  quali 
ties,  nor  if  I  could,  do  I  believe  you  think 
them  useless. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  I  submit  to  you — Don't  you  find 
them  so  ?  Do  you  perceive  that  I  am  one  tittle 
the  better  husband  for  your  being  so  good  a 
wife? 

Lady  E.  Pshaw  !  you  jest  with  me . 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  life  I  don't— Tell  me  truly, 
was  you  never  jealous  of  me  ? 

Lady  E.  Did  I  ever  give  you  any  si^n  of  it  ? 

Sir  C.  Um— that's  true but  do  you  really 

think  I  never  gave  you  occasion  ? 

Lady  E.  That's  an  odd  question— but  sup 
pose  you  bad  ? 

Sir  C.  Why  then,  what  good  has  your  rir- 
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tue  done  you,  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  it 
could  not  keep  me  to  yourself. 

Lady  E.    What  occasion  have  you    given 

le  to  suppose  1  have  not  kept  you  to  my 
self? 

Sir  C.  I  give  you  occasion  ?— Fy  !  my  dear — 
yon  may  be  sure — I — look  you,  that  is  not  the 
thing,  but  still  a — (death !  what  a  blander 
have  I  made  ?) — a — still,  I  say,  Madam,  yon 
sha'n't  make  me  believe  yon  have  never  been 
jealous  of  me ,  not  that  you  ever  had  any  real 
cause,  but  I  know  women  of  your  principles 
have  more  pride  than  those  that  have  no  prin 
ciples  at  all ;  and  where  there  is  pride,  there 
must  be  some  jealousy— so  that  if  you  are  jeal 
ous,  my  dear,  you  know  you  wrong  me,  and — 

Lady  E.  Why  then,  upon  my  word,  my 
dear,  I  don't  know  that  ever  I  wronged  yon 
that  way  in  my  life. 

Sir  C.  But  suppose  I  had  given  a  real  cause 
to  be  jealous,  how  would  you  do  then  ? 

Lady  E.  It  must  be  a  very  substantial  one 
that  makes  me  jealous. 

Sir  C.  Say  it  were  a  substantial  one  ;  sup 
pose  now  I  were  well  with  a  woman  of  your 
own  acquaintance,  that  under  pretence  of  fre 
quent  visits  to  you,  should  only  come  to  carry 
on  an  affair  with  me— suppose  now  my  Lady 
Graveairs  and  I  were  great? 

Ladu  E.  Would  1  could  not  suppose  it ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  C.  If  I  come  off  here,  I  believe  I  am 
pretty  safe.  [ Aside.] — Suppose,  I  say,  my  lady 
and  I  were  so  very  familiar,  that  not  only 
yourself,  but  half  the  town  should  see  it  ? 

Lady  E.  Then  1  should  cry  myself  sick  in 
some  dark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears  when 
you  spoke  kindly  to  me. 

•    Sir  C.  The  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue, 
sore,  that  ever  wife  was  mistress  of.      [Aside. 

Lady  E.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever 
think  that  1  had  any  ill  thoughts  of  my  Lady 
Graveairs  ? 

Sir  C.  O  fy  !  child  ;  only  you  know  she  and 
I  used  to  be  a  little  free  sometimes,  so  I  had  a 
mind  to  see  if  you  thought  there  was  any  harm 
in  it;  but,  since  I  find  you  very  easy,  1  think 
myself  obliged  to  tell  you,  that,  upon  my  soul, 
my  dear,  1  have  so  little  regard  to  her  person, 
that  the  deuce  take  me,  if  1  would  not  as  soon 
have  an  affair  with  thy  woman. 

'Lady  E.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon 
suspect  you  with  one  as  t'other. 

Sir  ('.  Poor  dear — shouldst  thou  ? — give  me 
a  kits. 

Lady  E.    Pshaw  !    you   don't  care  to  kiss 

Sir  C.  By  my  soul,  I  do — I  wish  I  may  die, 
if  I  don't  think  you  a  very  fine  woman. 

Lady  E.  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me  a 
good  wife.  [Kisses  her.}  But  pray,  my  dear, 
what  has  made  you  so  strangely  inquisitive  ? 

•Sir  C.  Inquisitive— Why— a— I  don't  know, 
one  is  always  saying  one  foolish  thing  or  ano 
ther— Toll  le  roll.  [Sings  and  talks.]  My  dear, 
what !  are  we  never  to  h»*e  any  ball  here  ? — 
Toll  le  roll.  I  fancy  I  could  recover  my  danc 
ing  again,  if  I  would  but  practise.  Toll  loll 
loll. 

Lady  E.  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me 
excuses  half  his  vices.  If  I  can  make  him 
once  think  seriously — Time  yet  may  be  my 
friend. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sen.  Sir,  Lord  Morelove  gives  his  ser 
vice— 
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Sir  C.  Lord  Morelove  !  where  Is  he  ? 

Sere.  At  the  Chocolate-house  ;  he  called  me 
to  him  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  to  tell  your 
honour  he'll  wait  upon  you  presently. 

Lady  E.  I  thought  you  had  not  expected 
him  here  again  this  season,  my  dear. 

Sir  C.  1  thought  so  too,  but  you  see  there's 
no  depending  upon  the  resolution  of  a  man 
that's  in  love. 

Lady  E.  Is  there  a  chair  ? 

AYrc.  Yes,  Madam.  [Exit  SERV. 

Lady  E.  I  suppose  Lady  Betty  Modish  has 
drawn  him  hither. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  poor  soul,  for  all  his  bravery,  I 
am  afraid  so. 


E.  Well,  my  dear,  I  ha'n't  time  to  ask 
my  lord  how  he  does  now  ;  you'll  excuse  me 
to  him,  but  1  hope  you'll  make  him  dine  with 
us. 

Sir  C.  Ill  ask  him.  If  you  see  Lady  Betty 
at  prayers,  make  her  dine  too  ;  but  don't  take 
any  notice  of  my  lord's  being  in  town. 

Lady  E.  Very  well  !  if  1  should  not  meet 
her  there,  I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 

Sir  C.  Do  so. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  your  servant          [Exit. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  I'm  yours.  -  Well  !  one 
way  or  other  this  woman  will  certainly  bring 
about  her  business  with  me  at  last  ;  for  though 
she  cannot  make  me  happy  in  her  own  person, 
she  lets  me  be  so  intolerably  easy  with  the  wo 
men  that  can,  that  she  has  at  least  brought  me 
into  a  fair  way  of  being  as  weary  oi  them 
too. 

Enter  SERVANT  and  LORD  MORELOVE. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lord's  come. 

LordM.  Dear  Charles! 

Sir  C.  My  dear  lord  !  this  is  a  happiness 
undreamed  of  ;  1  little  thought  to  have  seen 
you  at  Windsor  again  this  season  !  1  conclud 
ed  of  course,  that  books  and  solitude  had  se 
cured  you  till  winter. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  1  did  not  think  of  coming 
myself,  but  I  found  myself  not  very  well  in 
London,  so  I  thought—  a—  little  hunting  and 
this  air  — 

SirC.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  M.  What  do  you  laugh  at  1 

Sir  C.  Only  because  you  should  not  go  on 
with  your  story  :  if  you  did  but  see  how  silly 
a  man  fumbles  for  an  excuse,  when  he  is  a  lit 
tle  ashamed  of  being  in  lore,  you  would  not 
wonder  what  I  laugh  at  ;  —  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  M.  Thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow  - 
nothing  touches  thee  —  always  easy  —  Then  you 
conclude  I  follow  Lady  Betty  again. 

Sir  C.  Yes  faith,  I  do  :  and  to  make  you 
easy,  my  lord,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  that 
can  ride  fifty  miles  after  a  poor  stag,  should 
be  ashamed  of  running  twenty  in  chase  of  a 
fine  woman,  that,  in  all  probability,  will  show 
him  so  much  the  better  sport  too. 

[Embracing. 

Lord  M.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  dis 
temper  ;    1  own  I  still  follow  her  :    do  you  ,- 
think  her  charms  have  power  to  excuse  me  tff    J 
the  world  ? 

•Sir  C.  Ay,  ay  !  a  fine  woman's  an  excuse 
for  any  thing,  and  the  scandal  of  our  being  in 
jest,  is  a  jest  itself;  we  are  all  forced  to  be 
their  fools,  before  we  can  be  their  favourites. 

Lord  M.  You  are  willing  to  give  me  hope  ; 
but  1  can't  believe  she  has  the  least  degree  of 
inclination  for  me. 

Sir  C\  J  don't  know  that—  I  am  sure  her 
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pride  likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine 
ladies'  darling  passion. 

LordM.  Do  you  suppose  if  I  could  grow 
indifferent  it  would  touch  her. 

Sir  C.  Sting  her  to  the  heart— Will  you  take 
my  advice  ? 

Lord  M.  I  have  no  relief  but  that.  Had  I 
not  thee  now  and  then  to  talk  an  hour,  my 
life  were  insupportable. 

Sir  C.  1  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord  : — but 
mind  what  I  say  to  you — but  hold,  first  let  me 
know  the  particulars  of  your  late  quarrel  with 
her. 

Lord  M.  Why,— about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  I  was  last  here  at  Windsor,  she  had  for 
some  days  treated  me  with  a  little  more  re 
serve,  and  another  with  more  freedom  than  I 
found  myself  easy  at. 

Sir  C.  Who  was  that  other  ? 

Lord  M.  One  of  my  Lord  Foppington's 
gang — the  pert  coxcomb  that's  just  come  to  a 
small  estate  and  a  great  periwig— he  that  sings 
himself  among  the  women — W  bat  do  you  call 
him— He  wont  speak  to  a  commoner  when  a 
lord  is  in  company — you  always  see  him,  with 
a  cane  dangling  at  his  button,  his  breast  open, 
no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  under  his  hat,  and 
atouth-pick' Startup,  that's  his  name. 

Sir  C.  O !  I  have  met  him  in  a  visit but 

pray  go  on. 

Lord  M.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the 
conduct  of  women,  1  took  the  liberty  to  tell 
her  how  far  I  thought  she  erred  in  hers  ;  she 
told  me  1  was  rude,  and  that  she  would  never 
believe  any  man  could  love  a  woman  that 
thought  her  in  the  wrong  in  any  thing  she  had 
a  mind  to,  at  least  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so. — 
This  provoked  me  into  her  whole  character, 
with  so  much  spirit  and  civil  malice,  as  1  have 
seen  her  bestow  upon  a  woman  of  true  beauty, 
when  the  men  first  toasted  her  ;  so  in  the  mid- 
die  of  my  wisdom,  she  told  me,  she  desired  to 
be  alone,  that  I  would  take  my  odious  proud 
heart  along  with  me,  and  trouble  her  no  more 
— I — bowed  very  low,  and  as  1  left  the  room, 
vowed  I  never  would,  and  that  my  proud  heart 
should  never  he  humbled  by  the  outside  of  a 
fine  woman — About  an  hour  after,  1  whipped 
into  my  chaise  for  London,  and  have  never 
seen  her  since. 

Sir  C.   Very  well,  and  how  did  you  find 

S>ur  proud   heart  by  that  time  you  got  to 
ounslow  ? 

Lord  M.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you — 
I  found  her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed 
my  pride  for  contradicting  her  at  all,  and  be 
gan  to  think,  according  to  her  maxim,  that  no 
woman  could  be  in  the  wrong  to  a  man  that 
she  had  in  her  power. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha !  Well,  111  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do.  You  can  see  her  without  trem 
bling,  I  hope. 

Lord  M.  Not  if  she  receives  me  rpell. 

Sir  C.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will 
have  no  occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you— first,  you  shall  dine  with  her. 

Lord  M.  How  !  where  !  when  ! 
;     Sir  C.  Here  !  here  !  at  two  o'clock. 
i     LordM.   Dear  Charles ! 

Air  C.  My  wife  is  gone  to  invite  her :  when 
you  see  her  first,  be  neither  too  humble  nor  too 
stubborn  ;  let  her  see,  by  the  ease  in  your  be 
haviour,  you  are  still  pleased  in  being  near 
her,  while  she  is  upon  reasonable  terms  with 
you.  This  will  either  open  the  door  of  an 


eclaircissement,  or  quite  shut  it  against  you— 
and  if  she  is  still  resolved  to  keep  you  out — 

Lord  M.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then,  per 
haps  1  may  recover  pride  enough  to  rally  her 
by  an  over-acted  submission. 

Sir  C.  Why  you  improve,  my  lord  :  this  is 
the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lord  M.  Was  it,  faith  !  hark  you,  dare  you 
stand  by  me  ? 

Sir  C.  Dare  I !  ay,  to  my  last  drop  of  assur 
ance,  against  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proud 
est  beauty  in  Christendom. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  then,  defiance  to  her — We 
two — Thou  hast  inspired  me — I  find  myself  as 
valiant  as  a  flattered  coward. 

Sir  C.  Courage,  my  lord— I'll  warrant  we 
beat  her. 

Lord  M.  My  blood  stirs  at  the  very  thought 
ou't :  I  long  to  be  engaged. 

Sir  C.  She  will  certainly  give  ground,  when 
she  once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

Lord  M.  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  friend  in 
deed. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sere.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  gives  his 
service,  and  if  your  honour's  at  leisure,  he'll 
wait  on  you  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Lord  M.  Lord  Foppington  ?    Is  he  in  town  ? 

Sir  C.  Yes, — I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him  I 
should  be  glad  he  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
his  company  here  at  dinner.  [Exit  SERV.^J — 
We  may  have  occasion  for  him  in  our  design 
upon  Lady  Betty. 

Lord  M.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him  ? 

Sir  C.  We'll  see  when  he  comes  ;  at  least 
there  is  no  danger  in  him  ;  but  I  suppose  you 
know  he  is  your  rival. 

Lord  M.  Pshaw  !  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  don't  despise  him  neither— he 
is  able  to  give  you  advice  ;  for  though  he  is  in 
love  with  the  same  woman,  yet  to  him  she  has 
not  charms  enough  to  give  a  minute's  pain. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  what  sense  has  he  of 
love? 

Sir  C.  Faiih  !  very  near  as  much  as  a  man 
of  sense  ought  to  have  :  I  grant  you  he  knows 
not  how  to  value  a  woman  truly  deserving,  but 
he  has  a  pretty  just  esteem  for  most  ladies 
about  town. 

Lord  M.  That  he  follows,  I  prant  you — 
for  he  seldom  visits  any  of  extraordinary  repu 
tation, 

Sir  C.  Have  a  care,  I  have  seen  him  at  La 
dy  Betty  Modish's. 

Lord  M.  To  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  C.  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that ;  the 
women  now  begin  to  laugh  with  him,  not  at 
him :  for  he  really  sometiriies  rallies  his  own 
humour  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasantry, 
that  a  great  many  women  begin  to  think  he 
has  no  follies  at  all,  and  those  he  has,  have 
been  as  much  owireg  to  his  youth,  and  a  great 
estate,  as  want  of  natural  wit :  'tis  true,  he 
often  is  a  bubble  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  has 
always  been  wisely  vain  enough  to  keep  him 
self  from  being  too  much  the  ladies'  humble 
servant  in  love. 

Lord  M.  There,  indeed,  1  almost  envy  him. 

A'zr  C.  The  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the 
sex,  will  go  near  to  pique  you — We  must  have 
him. 
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Lord  M.  As  you  please— but  what  shall  we 
>  with  ourselves  till  dinner  ? 
Sir  C.  What  think  you  of  a  party  at  piquet  ? 
Lord  M.  O  !  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
Sir  C.  Fy !    fy  !    when  you  play  with  his 
race  ? 

Lord  M.  Upon  my  honour,  he  gives  me  three 
Dints. 

Sir  C.  Does  he!    Why  then  you  shall  give 
e  but  two — Here,  fellow,  get  cards.    Allans. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

CENE  /.— LAUY  BETTY  MODISH'S  Lodgings. 
Enter  LADY  BETTY  and  LACY  EASY,  meeting. 

Lady   B.  Oh,  my  dear,  1  am  overjoyed  to 

e  you  !   I  am  strangely  happy  to-day  ;  I  have 

st  received  my  m;w  scarf  from  London,  and 

u  are  most  critically  come  ta  give  me  your 

inion  of  it. 

Lady  fc.  Oh,  your  servant,  Madam  ;  I  am  a 

ry  indifferent  judge,  you  know.  What,  is  it 
with  sleeves  ? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you  what 

it  is? "Tis  all  extravagance  both  in  mode 

and  fancy,  my  dear.  I  believe  there's  six 
thousand  yards  of  edging  in  it — Then  such  an 
enchanting  slope  from  the  elbow — something 
so  new,  so  lively,  so  noble,  so  coquette  and 
charming— but  you  shall  see  it,  my  dear— 

Lady  E.  Indeed,  I  wont,  my  dear ;  I  am  re 
solved  to  mortify  you  for  being  so  wrongfully 
fond  of  a  trifle. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-na 
tured. 

Lady  E.  Why,  truly  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a 
woman  of  your  sense,  so  warmly  concerned  in 
the  care  of  her  outside  ;  for  when  we  have 
taken  our  best  pains  about  it,  'tis  the  beauty  of 
the  mind  alone  that  gives  us  lasting  virtue. 

Lady  B.  Ah,  my  dear !  my  dear !  you  have 
been  a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose  in 
deed,  that  know  so  little  of  the  taste  of  man 
kind.  Take  my  word,  a  new  fashion  upon  a 
fine  woman,  is  often  a  greater  proof  of  her 
value  than  you  are  aware  of. 

Lady  E.  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for  you 
see  among  the  men,  nothing's  more  ridiculous 
than  a  new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense 
are  always  the  last  that  come  into  'em. 

Lady  B.  That  is,  because  the  only  merit  of  a 
man  is  his  sense;  but  doubtless  the  greatest 
value  of  a  woman  is  her  beauty;  an  homely 
woman  at  the  head  of  a  fashion,  would  not  be 
allowed  in  it  by  the  men,  and  consequently  not 
followed  by  the  women  :  so  that  to  be  success 
ful  in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's 
being  admired,  and  I  always  take  admiration 
for  the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty  cer 
tainly  is  the  source  of  power,  as  power,  in  all 
creatures  is  the  height  of  happiness. 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be 
thought  beautiful  than  good. 

Lady  B.  As  I  had  rather  command  than 
obey  :  the  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  a 
man  of  sense  of  a  fool,  but  the  veriest  fool  of 
a  beauty  shall  make  an  ass  of  a  statesman  ;  so 
that,  in  short,  I  can't  see  a  woman  of  spirit  has 
any  business  in  this  world  but  to  dress — and 
make  the  men  like  her.  '••  •> 

Lady  E.  Do  you  suppose  this  a  principle  the 
men  of  sense  will  admire  you  for? 
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Lady  B.  I  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suffer 
any  man  to  like  my  person,  he  sha'n't  dare  to 
find  fault  with  my  principle. 

Lady  £.  But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily 
humbled. 

Lady  B.  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  ter 
thousand  times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  that  may  be  ;  for  I  have  seen 
you  throw  away  more  good  humour,  in  hopes  oi 
tendresse  from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves 
aJl  women  alike,  than  would  have  made  my 
Lord  Morelove  perfectly  happy,  who  loves 
only  you. 

Lady  B.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make 
the  best  fools  in  the  world :  their  sincerity  and 
good-breeding  throw  them  so  entirely  into 
one's  power,  and  give  one  such  an  agreeable 
thirst  of  using  them  ill,  to  show  that  power— 
'tis  impossible  not  to  quench  it. 

Lady  E.  But  methinks,  my  Lord  Morelove's 
manner  to  you  might  move  any  woman  to  a 
kinder  sense  of  his  merit. 

Lady  B.  Aye,  but  would  it  not  be  bard,  my 
dear,  for  a  poor  weak  woman  to  have  a  man  of 
his  quality  and  reputation  in  her  power,  and 
not  to  let  the  world  see  him  there  ?  Would  any 
creature  sit  new  dressed  all  day  in  her  closet  ? 
Could  you  bear  to  have  a  sweet- fancied  suit, 
and  never  show  it  at  the  play,  or  the  drawing- 
room? 

Lady  E.  But  one  would  not  ride  in't,  me- 
thinks,  or  harass  it  out  when  there's  no  oc 
casion. 

Lady  B.  Pooh  !  my  Lord  Morelove's  a  mere 
Indian  damask,  one  can't  wear  him  out :  o' 
my  conscience  I  must  give  him  to  my  woman 
at  last ;  I  begin  to  be  known  by  him  :  had  I 
not  best  leave  him  off,  my  dear?  for,  poor  soul, 
I  believe  I  have  a  little  fretted  him  of  late. 

Lady  E.  Now  'tis  to  me  amazing  how  a  man 
of  his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  like  a  dog  for 
four  or  five  years  together— but  nothing's  a 
wonder  in  love;  yet  pray  when  you  found  you 
could  not  like  him  at  first,  why  did  you  ever 
encourage  him? 

Lady  B.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one  do  ? 
for  my  part,  I  could  no  more  choose  a  man  by 
my  eye,  than  a  shoe  ;  one  must  draw  them  on 


jy  eye,  tr 
little,  to 


see  if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 


Lady  £.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man 
1  could  not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that 
pinched  me. 

Lady  B.  Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells 
one,  he'll  widen  'em,  or  do  any  thing,  and  is 
so  civil  and  silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how 
to  turn  such  a  trifle,  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or 
an  heart,  upon  a  fellow's  hands  again. 

Lady  E.  Well,  I  confess  you  are  very  hap 
pily  distinguished  among  most  women  of  for 
tune,  to  have  a  man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's 
sense  and  quality  so  long  and  honourably  in 
love  with  you  :  for  now  a  days  one  hardly  ever 
hears  of.such  a  thing  as  a  man  of  quality  in 
love  with  the  woman  he  would  marry.  To  be 
in  love  now,  is  only  to  have  a  design  upon  a 
woman,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against 
her  virtue,  which  they  generally  attack  first, 
by  toasting  up  her  vanity. 

Lady  B.  Aye,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is 
not  the  case  between  my  lord  and  me. 

Lady  E.  Therefore  I  think  you  happy. 

Lady  B.  Now  1  don't  see  it ;  I'll  swear  I'm 
better  pleased  to  know  there  are  a  great  many 
foolish  fellows  of  quality  that  take  occasion  to 
toast  me  frequently. 

Lady  E.  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  gen 
tleman  for  toasting  me  ;  and  1  have  often  won- 
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bear 

have  seen  some 


dered  how  a  woman  of  your  spirit  could 
a  great  many  other  freedoms  I  have  seen 
men  take  with  you. 

LadyB.  As  how,  my  dear?  Come,  pr'ythee, 
be  free  with  me,  for  you  must  know,  1  love 
dearly  to  hear  my  faults— Who  is't  you  have 
observed  to  be  too  free  with  me  ? 

Lady  E.  Why,  there's  my  lord  Foppington  ; 
could  any  woman  but  you  bear  to  see  him 
with  a  respectful  fleer  stare  full  in  her  face, 
draw  up  his  breath,  and  cry— Gad  you  re 
handsome  ? 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies 
about  it ;  but  poor  things,  they  do  it  no  harm  : 
for  if  you  observe,  people  are  generally  most 
apt  to  choose  that  the  flies  have  been  busy 
with  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  E.  Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  creature. 

Lady  B.  That  may  be  from  so  much  circula 
tion  of  thought,  my  dear. 

Lady  E.  But  my  Lord  Foppington's  mar 
ried,  and  one  would  not  fool  with  him  for 
his  lady's  sake;  it  may  make  her  uneasy, 
and 

Lady  B.  Poor  creature,  her  pride  indeed 
makes  her  carry  it  off  without  taking  any  no- 
tice  of  it  to  me;  though  I  know  she  hates  me 
in  her  heart,  and  I  can't  endure  malicious 
people,  so  1  used  to  dine  with  her  once  a 
week,  purely  to  give  her  disorder ;  if  you  had 
but  seen  when  my  lord  and  1  fooled  a  little, 
the  creature  looked  so  ugly. 

Lady  E,  But  I  should  not  think  my  reputa 
tion  safe ;  my  Lord  Foppington's  a  man  that 
talks  often  of  his  amours,  but  seldom  speaks 
of  favours  that  are  refused  him. 

Lady  B.  Pshaw  !  will  any  thing  a  man  says 
make  a  woman  less  agreeable  ?  Will  his  talk 
ing  spoil  one's  complexion,  or  put  one's  hair 
out  of  order  ? — and  for  reputation,  look  you, 
my  dear,  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  as  amongst 
the  lower  rank  of  people,  no  woman  wants 
beauty  that  has  fortune  ;  so  among  people  of 
fortune,  no  woman  wants  virtue  that  has 
beauty  ;  but  an  estate  and  beauty  joined,  are 
of  an  unlimited,  nay,  a  power  pontifical,  make 
one  not  only  absolute,  but  infallible — A  fine 
woman's  never  in  the  wrong,  or,  if  we  were, 
'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  creature's  reason 
that  can  unfetter  him. — Oh,  how  I  love  to  hear 
a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving  on,  or  now 
and  then  coming  out  with  a 

Yet  for  the  plague  of  human  race 
Tliis  devil  has  an  angel's  face. 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow 
reputation  to  be  at  all  essential  to  a  fine  wo- 
11  an. 

Lady  B.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great 
man.  Power  is  always  above  scandal.  Don't 
you  hear  people  say  the  king  of  France  owes 
nost  of  his  conquests  to  breaking  his  word  ; 
and  would  not  the  confederates  have  a  fine 
time  on't,  if  they  were  only  to  go  to  war  with 
reproaches.  Indeed,  my  dear,  that  jewel  re 
putation  is  a  very  fanciful  business ;  one  shall 
not  see  a  homely  creature  in  town,  but  wears 
it  in  her  mouth  as  monstrously  as  the  Indians 
do  bobs  at  their  lips,  and  it  really  becomes 
them  just  alike. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting 
too  far  to  power  alone :  for  nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  the  fall  of  pride;  and  wo 
man's  pride  at  best  may  be  suspected  to  be 
more  a  distrust  than  a  real  contempt  of  man 


kind 


for  when  we  have  s;iid  all  we  can,  a 
deserving  husband  is  certainly  our  best  happi 
ness  ;  and  I  don't  question  but  my  Lord  More- 
love's  merit,  in  a  little  time,  will  make  you 
think  so  too ;  for  whatever  airs  you  give  your, 
self  to  the  world,  I'm  sure  your  heart  don't 
want  good-nature. 

Lady  B.  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  very  ill- 
natured,  though  your  good  humour  won't  let 
you  see  it. 

Lady  E.  Then  to  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let 
me  see  you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine 
with  me,  after  I  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to 
bring  you. 

Lady  B.  Pray  don't  ask  me. 

Lady  E.  Why? 

Lady  B.  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate 
good-nature,  I'll  go  without  asking,  that  you 
mayn't  have  the  malice  to  say  1  did  you  a  fa 
vour. 

Lady  E.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature. 

[Exeunt  arm  in  arm. 
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SCENE  II.— C fianges  to  SIR  CHARLES'S 
Lodgings. 

LORD  MORELOVE  and  SIR  CHARLES  at 
Piquet. 

Sir  C.  Come,  my  lord,  one  single  game  for 
the  tout,  and  so  have  done. 

Lord  M.  No,  hang  'em,  I  have  enough  of 
'em  !  ill  cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the 
world — How  much  is  it  ? 

Sir  C.  Three  parties. 

Lord  M.  Fifteen  pounds — very  well. 
[While  LORD  MORELOVE  counts  out  his  mo 
ney,  a  Servant  gives  SIR  CHARLES  a  let 
ter,  uhich  he  reads  to  himself. 

Sir  C.  [To  the  Servant.]  Give  my  service,  say 
I  have  company  dines  with  me,  if  1  have  time 
I'll  call  there  in  the  afternoon — ha,  ha,  ha  1 

[Exit  Servant 

Lord  M.  What's  the  matter— there— 

[Paying  the  money. 

Sir  C.  The  old  affair— my  Lady  Graveairs. 

Lord  M.  Oh !  Pr'ythee  how  does  that  go 
on? 

Sir  C.  As  agreeably  as  a  Chancery  suit: 
for  now  it's  come  to  the  intolerable  plague  of 
my  not  being  able  to  get  rid  on't ;  as  you  may 

see [Giving  the  letter. 

•  Lord  M.  [Reads.']  "  Your  behaviour  since  I 
came  to  Windsor  has  convinced  me  of  your 
villany  without  my  being  surprised  or  angry 
at  it.  I  desire  you  would  let  me  see  you  at 
my  lodgings  immediately,  where  I  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  convince  you, 
that  I  never  can,  or  positively  will,  be  as  I 
have  been.  Yours,  &c."  A  very  whimsical 
letter  ! — Faith,  I  think  she  has  hard  luck  with 
you  :  if  a  man  were  obliged  to  have  a  mis 
tress,  her  person  and  condition  seem  to  be  cut 
out  for  the  ease  of  a  lover :  for  she's  a  young, 
handsome,  wild,  well-jointured  widow — But 
what's  your  quarrel  ? 

Sir  C.  Nothing — she  sees  the  coolness  hap 
pens  to  be  first  on  my  side,  and  her  business 
with  me  now,  1  suppose,  is  to  convince  me 
how  heartily  she's  vexed  that  she  was  not  be 
forehand  with  me. 

Lord  M.  Her  pride,  and  your  indifference, 
must  occasion  a  pleasant  scene,  sure ;  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

Sir  C.  Treat  her  with  a  cold  familiar  air,  till 
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I  pique  her  to  forbid  me  her  sight,  and   then  i 
take  her  at  her  word. 

Lord  M,  Very  gallant  and  provoking. 


Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Oh — now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  let  into  the  mystery  of  making  love 
without  pain — here's  one  that's  a  master  of  the 
art,  and  shall  declaim  to  you- 

v  Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON. 

My  dear  lord  Foppingtoh  ! 

LordF.  My  dear  agreeable!  Queje  V  em- 
hrasse  !  Pardi  !  Ily  a  cent  ans  quejene  t'ai  vu — 
my  lord,  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Lord  M.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  hands — I 
hope  we  shall  have  you  here  some  time  ;  you 
seetn  to  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  health  to  be  in 
at  the  diversions  of  the  place— You  look  ex 
tremely  well. 

Lord  F.  to  see  one's  friends  look  so,  my  lord, 
may  easily  give  a  vermeille  to  one's  complex 
ion. 

Sir  C.  Lovers  in  hope,  my  lord,  always  he  ve 
a  visible  brilliant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 

Lord  F.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles  ? 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  confess  what  really 
brought  you  to  Windsor,  now  you  have  no 
business  there? 

Lord  F.  Why,  two  hours,  and  six  of  the 
best  nags  in  Christendom,  or  the  devil  drive 
me. 

Lord  M.  You  make  haste,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  My  lord,  I  always  fly  when  I  pur 
sue — But  the'y  are  well  kept  indeed — I  love  to 
have  creatures  go  as  I  bid  'era  ;  you  have  seen 
'em,  Charles,  but  so  has  all  the  world  ;  Fop- 
pington's  long  tails  are  known  on  every  road 
in  England. 

Sir  C.  Well,  my  lord,  but  how  came  they 
to  bring  you  this  road?  You  don't  use  to  take 
these  irregular  jaunts  without  some  design 
in  your  head  of  having  more  than  nothing  to 
do. 

LordF.  Pshaw!  Pol!  pr'ythee,  Charles, 
thou  knowest  I  am  a  fellow  sons  consequence, 
be  vvhere  I  will. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  much  among 
friends,  my  lord ;  come,  come, — we  must  have 
it,  your  real  business  here  ? 

Lord  F.  Why  then,  entre  nous,  there  is  a  cer 
tain  fille  de  joye  about  the  court  here,  that 
loves"  winning  at  cards  better  than  all  the 
fine  things  I  have  been  able  to  say  to  her — so 
I  have  brought,  an  odd  thousand  bill  in  my 
pocket  that  1  design,  tete  a  tele,  to  play  off' with 
her  at  piquet,  or  so ;  and  now  the  business  is 
out. 

Sir  C.  Ah,  and  a  very  good  business  too,  my 
lord. 

Lord  F.  If  it  be  well  done,  Charles 

Sir  C.  That's  as  you  manage  your  cards,  my 
lord. 

Lord  M.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  con 
sequence,  by  the  value  you  set  upon  her  fa 
vours. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  nothing's  above  the  price  of  a  fine 
woman. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen,  the 
price  may  not  happen  to  be  altogether  so  high 
fct-ither.— For  I  fancy  I  know  enough  of  the 


game  to  make  it  an  even  bet  I  get  her  for.  no 
thing. 

Lord  M.  How  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  F.  Because,  if  she  happen  to  lose  a 
good  sum  to  me,  I  shall  buy  her  with  her  own 
money. 

Lord  M.  That's  new,  I  confess. 

Lord  F.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impos 
sible  but  I  may  be  five  hundred  pounds  deep 
with  her — then  bills  may  fall  shoft,  and  the 
devil's  in't  if  I  want  assurance  to  ask  her  to  pay 
some  way  or  other. 

Sir  C.  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl  indeed, 
that  won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security ;  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  He,  he,  he !  thou  art  a  devil, 
Charles. 

Lord  M.  Death !  how  happy  is  this  cox 
comb?  [Aside. 

Lord  F.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen, 
I  had  another  pressing  temptation  that  brought 
me  hither,  which  was — my  wife. 

Lord  M.  That's  kind,  indeed  :  my  lady  has 
been  here  this  month  ;  she'll  be  glad  to  see 
you. 

Lord  F.  That  I  don't  know ;  for  I  design 
this  afternoon  to  send  her  to  London. 

Lord  M.  What !  the  same  day  you  come,  my 
lord  ?  that  would  be  cruel. 

Lord  F.  Aye,  but  it  will  be  mighty  conve 
nient  ;  for  she  is  positively  of  no  manner  of  use 
in  my  amours. 

Lord  M.  That's  your  fault ;  the  town  thinks 
her  a  very  deserving  woman. 

Lord  F.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town, 
perhaps  I  should  think  so  too;  but  she  hap* 
pens  to  be  my  wife  ;  and  when  a  wife  is  once 
given  to  deserve  more  than  her  husband's  in 
clinations  can  pay,  in  my  mind  she  has  no 
merit  at  all. 

Lord  M.  She's  extremely  well-bred,  and  of 
a  very  prudent  conduct. 

Lord  F.  Um — aye— the  woman's  proud 
enough. 

Lord  M.  Add  to  this,  all  the  world  allows 
her  handsome. 

Lord  F.  The  world's  extremely  civil,  my 
lord ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done 
me,  if  they  could  find  an  expedient  to  unmarry 
the  poor  woman  from  the  only  man  in  the 
world  that  can't  think  her  handsome. 

Lord  M.  I  believe  there  arem  great  many  in 
the  world  that  are  sorry  'tis  not  in  their  power 
to  unmarry  her. 

Lord  F.  I  am  a  great  many  in  the  world's 
very  humble  servant,  and  whenever  they  find 
'tis  in  their  power,  their  high  and  mighty  wis 
doms  may  command  me  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  warning. 

Lord  M.  Pray  my  lord,  what  did  you  marry 

Lord  F.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  disin 
herit  my  younger  brother. 

Lord  M.  But  there  are  some  things  due  to  a 
wife. 

Lord  F'  And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't 
care  to  pay— to  both  which  I  plead  husband 
and  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  If  I  should  do  so,  1  should  expect 
to  have  my  own  coach  stopped  in  the  street, 
and  to  meet  my  wife  with  the  windows^  up  in 
a  hackney. 

Lord  F.  Then  would  I  put  in  bail,  and  or 
der  a  separate  maintenance. 

Lord  M.  So  pay  the  double  the  sum  of  the 
debt,  and  be  married  for  nothing. 

Lord  F.  Now  I  think  deferring  a  dun,  and 
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:une  there  in  my  lilV,  but  sin- did  immediately 
le,  and  borrow  m\  smitl-box. 
urd  .V.  She  liked  your  sndff  at  least— Well, 
Hi'  ho\v  did  she  ust>  you  ? 
/.on/  f.  By  till  that's  infamous,  sho  jilted 
no. 

V.orrf  I/.  How  !  jilt  you? 
Lord  I'.   Ay,  death's  curse,  she  jilted  me. 
/.on/  M.  Pray,  let's  hear. 
/.;»;</  /•'.   For  when  I  WHS  pretty  well  con- 
inced  she  had  a  mind  to  mo,    I  one  day  made 
lev  a  hint   of  an   appointment:    upon  which, 
vilh  an  insolent  tro\\u   in  her  face,  that  made 
e.r  h>ok  as  ugly  as  the  devil,  slu>  told  me, that 
te\er  I  came  thither  again,  her  lord  should 
:i»\\  i '.MI  she  had  forbidden,  me  the  house  be- 
ore. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slut? 
Sir  < '.  Intolerable  ! 

/.on/  .17.    lint  how  did  her  answer  agree 
\  nh  you^? 

i '.  Oh,  passionately  well !  for  1  stared 
ull  iu  her  face,  and  burst  out  a  laughing  ;  at 
vlueh  she  tinned  upon  her  heel,  and  gave  a 
k  \\uh  her  fan  like  a  coach  whip,  and 
le.i  i -in  of  the  room  with  the  air  und  com- 
lexion  i>t' an  ineensod  turkey  cock. 

[-•I  6\TIXM<  K-/./N; >',)>•  Siu  (.'ilARLES. 
Lord  M.  What  did  you  then.1 
Loni  7-'.  1 — looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw 
»P  tin-  sash,  ana  tell  a  singing  out  of  the  wm- 

dow so  that  you  see,  my  lord,  v*  hilo  a  man 

is  n,. t  tn  u.\e.  there's  no  great atthcUon in inus- 

iii:'.  one's  was   t>>  .1  woman. 

A'//-  c.  Ay,  ay,  you  talk  this  very  well,  my 

lord  ;  but  mm  i'el's  see  how  >  ou  dare  behave 
\onrselt  up, MI  action — dinner's  served,  and  the." 
ladies  stav  for  us— There's  one  within  has  been 
too  hard  for  as  brisk  a  man  as  yourself. 

Lord  .M.    1  guess  who  you  mean — Have  n 
eare,  my  lord,  she'll  prove  your  courage  for 

you. 

Lo  <d  1\   Will  she  ;  then  she's  an  undone 

rreat  ire.  Tor  let  -no  tell  yon.  ^enllcmen. 
conn  i-t-  is  the  whole  my -lory 'ot  niakui:;  love. 
audit  irore  use  than  eoiiduet  is  in  war;  tor 
the  ii.ncst  fellow  in  Kuropo  may  heat  his 
brains  out  against  the  stubborn  walls  of  a  town 
-But 

Women,  bom  to  bo  control'd. 

Moop  to   the  U-iward  and  the  bold. 

[&NM*. 
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'/     N,,'      D1(l   l   „„,  be.,,-  up  bi<uel>    ' 

Admirably  !  with  the  tost  hied  mso 

leiu  e  in  naluie;  >on  nisnl  ted  like  .1  vomanot 
iju  iliU  \\  In  n  Iu  r  eonntrs-bi^l  hu.-  l>.uui's  jc-.il 
ons  ot  her  in  the  \\ron;-.  pl.iet  . 

..  ha  !    Dal  you  observe,  when 
I  IHM  eaine  into  the  rooi><,  ii,v  in,;, 

brushed  her  eyes  over  lue,  and  when  the  eom 
pany  sainted  mo,  stood  all  the  while    \Mtli   her 
me  \^  indow   .'      Ha,  h  l  ! 

•V:r  «'.  N\  hat  astoni-heil  airs  »llO  JjaVfl  her- 
.M'll.^h.'ii  >i.ua-lvcd  her.  what  u;..>U  •  b.er  so 
m«ne  upon  her  old  tr.cmls  ! 

l.(»\l  .»/.    And  whene\ei   1    ollei-'d  an\  tint';', 


in  talk,  what  atlected  care  she  took  to  direct 
her  observations  of  it  to  a  third  person  ! 

Sir  C.  1  observed  she  did  not  eat  above  the 
rump  of  a  pigeon  all  dinner-time. 

Lord  M.  And  how  she  coloured  when  I  told 
her,  her  ladyship  had  lost  her  stomach  ' 

.Sir  C.  If  you  keep  your  temper,  she's  un- 
dqne. 

Lori/  37.  Provided  she  sticks  to  her  pride,  I 
believe  I  may. 

An  C.  Ay,  never  fear  her:  1  warrant,  it 
the  humour  she  is  in,  she  would  as  soon  part 
with  her  sense  of  feeling. 

Lord  M.  Well,  what's  to  be  done  next  ? 

Mr  (\  Only  observe  her  motions :  for,  by  her 
behaviour  at  dinner,  1  am  sure  she  designs  to 
^all  you  with  ray  Lord  Foppington  :  it  so.  >  on 
must  even  stand  her  tire,  and  then  play  my 
Lady  Graveairs  upon  her,  whom  I'll  immedi 


ately 


ety  pique,  and  prepare  tor  your  purpose. 

Lord  M.  1  understand  you the  proporest 

woman  in  the  world  too:  for  she'll  certainly 
encourage  the  least  oiler  from  me,  in  hopes  ot 
revenging  her  slight  upon  you. 

.Sir  <.-.  Right ;  and  the  very  encouragement 
she  ;;i\es  yon,  at  the  same  time  will  give  me  a 
pretence  to  wuien  the  breach  o!  inv  o.n.Kul 
with  her. 

Lord  A7.  Besides,  Charles,  1  own  1  am  fond 
of  an  attempt  that  will  forward  a  misunder 
standing  there,  for  your  lady's  sake,  A  wo 
man  so  truly  good  in  her  nature,  ought  to  have 
something  more  from  a  man,  than  bare  occa 
sions  to  prove  her  goodness. 

6V  C\  why  then,  upon  honour,  my  lord,  to 
give  you  proof,  that  1  am  positively  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  my  wife — never  yet 
touiid  me  out. 

Lord  M.  That  may  be  by  her  being  the  best 

wife-  in  the  \\oild,  she,  may  be,  \\oi\t  :,::d  yen 
out. 

'V»>  C.    Nay,  if  she  wont  tell  a  man  of  his 
faults,  when 'she  sees  them,   how   the  deuce 
should  he  mend  them  .'      Km. 
see  I  am  going  to  leave  them  oil'  as  fust  M  I 
can. 

/.,>»,/  .>/.  I'eini'.  tired  o!  a  vtoman.  is.  n^leed. 
a  pieiu  tolerable  MMiMOtofn  mau's  not  de 
signing  to  fool  on  with  her Here  she  cornea, 

ami.  ii   1  don't  mistake,    brimful  ot '  n  proaches 


You  can't  take  her  in  a  better  tun 
leave  you, 

£*fer  LADY  CIUVEAIR*. 


-Ill 


Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant.    Is  t!vc 
-cup,  pray? 

7.<idy  <.\  No,  my  Ion) ;  they  are  just  talking 
of  basset;  my  Lord  I  oppnu.u.n  has  a  mind  to 
tally,  if  your  lordship  w  onld  encourage  the  ta 
ble. 

Lord  AT.  Oh.  with  all  my  l-. 

But  Sir  Ch*»les,  1  know  .  is  hard  to  b 
it:  I'll  leave  \uur  ladyship  to  pro- 
hlll;. 

(SlftCUlARLCSffNi/  L\i'\ 

.  V,  <iNd  trtfe  svwf 

/        <       n  CharUs,  I  sent  \ou  a  note  this 
itf— — 

Yes,  Madiim,  I  nt  there  were  some 
did  not  expect  from  your  L 

,  IP  10  lax  m<-  \N  i!h  thu^s  llmt— • 

...    I... ok  you.  Sn.   'u>  not  at  ull   ma- 
teual    \\liether    1    tavd     \  \     t'niiv. 

i>t    no  ,    I   don't    «tesire    >v-u    !  \ 
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self;  upon  my  word,  you  may  be  very  easy  as 
to  that  matter  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  mighty  well 
satisfied  things  are  as  they  are  ;  all  1  have  to 
say  to  you  is,  that  you  need  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  call  at  my  lodgings  this  afternoon, 
if  you  should  have  time,  as  you  were  pleased 
to  send  me  word— and  so.  your  servant,  Sir, 
that's  all—  [Going-. 

SirC.  Hold,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  Look  you,  Sir  Charles,  'tis  not  your 
calling  me  back  that  will  signify  anything,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Sir  C.  Why  this  extraordinary  haste, 
Madam  ? 

Lady  G.  In  short,  Sir  Charles,  I  have  taken 
a  great  many  things  from  you  of  late,  that 
you  know  I  have  often  told  you  I  would  posi 
tively  bear  no  longer.  But  I  see  things  are 
in  vain,  and  the  more  people  strive  to  oblige 
people,  the  less  they  are  thanked  for  it :  and 
since  there  must  be  an  end  of  one's  ridiculous 
ness  one  time  or  other,  1  don't  see  any  time  so 
proper  as  the  present;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I 
desire  you  would  think  of  things  accordingly. 
Your  servant.  [Going,  he  holds  her. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  Madam,  let  us  start  fair,  how 
ever;  you  ought,  at  least,  to  stay  till  1  am  as 
ready  as  your  ladyship ;  and  then,  if  we  must 
part, 

Adieu,  ye  silent  grots,  and  shady  groves ; 

Ye  soft  amusements  of  our  growing  loves  ; 

Adieu,  ye  whisper'd  sighs,  that  fann'd  the 
fire, 

And  all  the  thrilling  joys  of  young  desire. 

[Affectedly. 

.  Lady  G.  Oh,  mighty  well,  Sir  ;  1  am  very 
glad  we  are  at  last  come  to  a  right  under 
standing,  the  only  way  I  have  long  wished 
for  ;  not  but  I'd  have  you  to  know  1  see  your 
design  through  all  your  painted  ease  of  resig 
nation  :  I  know  you'd  give  your  soul  to  make 
me  uneasy  now. 

Sir  C.  Ob,  fy,  Madam  !  upon  my  word  I 
would  not  make  you  uneasy,  if  it  were  in  uiy 
power. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  you  need  not  take 
such  care,  upon  my  word ;  you'll  find  I  can 
part  with  you  without  the  least  disorder,  I'll 
try,  at  least ;  and  so,  once  more,  and  for  ever, 
Sir,  your  servant :  not  but  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  as  my  last  thought  of  you  too, 
that  I  do  think— you  are  a  villain. 

[Exit  hastily. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  your  rery  humble  servant,  Madam ! 
[Bowing  low. 

U'nat  a  charming  quality  is  a  woman's  pride, 
that  is  strong  enough  to  refuse  a  man  her  fa 
vours,  when  he's  weary  of  them Ah  ! 

Re-enter  LADY  GRAVEAIRS. 

Lady  G.  Look  you,  Sir  Charles,  don't  pre 
sume  upon  the  easiness  of  my  temper  :  for  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in 
this  matter,  I  desire  you  would  let  me  have 
what  letters  you  have  had  of  mine  since  you 
came  to  Windsor  ;  and  1  expect  you'll  return 
the  rest,  as  I  will  yours,  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
London. 

Sir  C,.  Upon  my  faith,  Madam,  I  never  keep  ' 
any  ;  I  always  put  snuff  in  them,  and  so  thev 
wear  out. 

Lady  G.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  them  ;  for 
positively  1  wont  stir  without  them. 

Sir  C.    Ha !  then  I  must  be  civil,  I  see.  ' 


[Aside.] — Perhaps,  Madam,  1  have  no  mit;d  to 
part  w  ith  them or  you. 

Lady  G.  Look  you,  Sir,  all  those  sort  of 
things  are  in  vain,  now  there's  an  end  of  every 
thing  between  us — If  you  say  you  wont  give 
them,  I  must  e'en  get  them  as' well  as  I  can. 

Sir  C.  Ha  !  that  wont  do  then,  1  find. 

[Aside, 

Lady  G.  W'ho's  there  ?  Mrs.  Edging — Your 
keeping  a  letter,  Sir,  wont  keep  me,  I'll  as 
sure  you. 

Enter  EDGING. 

Edg.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  Madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Ay,  child  :  pray  do  me  the  favour 
to  fetch  my  cloak  out  of  the  diuiug  room. 

Edg.  Yes,  Madam. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  then  there's  hope  again. 

[Aside.  \ 

Edg.  Ha  !  she  looks  as  if  my  master  had 
quarrelled  with  her  ;  1  hope  she's  going  away 
in  a  huff— she  sha'n't  stay  for  her  cioak,  I 

warrant  ner This  is  pure. 

[Aside.    Exit  smiling. 

Lady  G.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  before  1  go,  give 
me  leave,  now  after  all,  to  ask  you — why  you 
have  used  me  thus  ? 

Sir  C.  What  is  it  you  call  usage,  Madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Why,  then,  since  you  will  have  it, 
how  comes  it  you  have  been  so  grossly  care 
less  and  neglectful  of  me  of  late  ?  Only  tell 
me  seriously,  wherein  I  have  deserved  this. 

Sir  C.  Why,  then,  seriously,  Madam 

Re-er.tcr  EDGING  tcilh  a  cloak. 

We  are  interrupted 

Edg-.  Here  is  your  ladyship's  cloak,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Edging— Oh,  law  ! 
pray  will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  chair  to 
the  door. 

Edg.  Humph — She  might  have  told  me  that 
before,  if  she  had  been  in  such  haste  to  go. 

[Aside.     Exit. 

Lady  G.  Now,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  Then,  seriously,  I  say  I  am  of  late 
grown  so  very  lazy  in  my  pleasures,  that  I  had 
rather  lose  a  woman,  than  go  through  the 
plague  and  trouble  of  having  or  keeping  her : 
and,  to  be  free,  1  have  found  so  much,  even  in 
my  acquaintance  with  you,  whom  I  confess  to  be 
a  mistress  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  that  I  am  from 
henceforth  resolved  to  follow  no  pleasure  that 
arises  above  the  degree  of  amusement — And 
that  woman  that  expects  I  should  make  her 
my  business  ;  why—like  my  business,  is  then 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  forgot.  When  once  she 
comes  to  reproach  me  with  vows  and  usage, 
and  sluff— I  had  as  lief  hear  her  talk  of  bills, 
bonds,  and  ejectments  :  her  passion  becomes 
as  troublesome  as  a  law-suit,  and  I  would  as 
soon  converse  with  my  solicitor.  In  short,  I 
shall  never  care  sixpence  for  any  woman  that 
wont  be  obedient. 

Lady  G.  I'll  swear,  Sir,  you  have  a  very 
free  way  of  treating  people  ;  1  am  glad  1  am 
so  well  acquainted  with  your  principles,  how 
ever And  you  would  have  me  obedient? 

Sir  C.  Why  not  ?  My  wife's  so  ;  and  I  think 
she  has  as  much  pretence  to  be  proud  as  your 
ladyship. 

Lady  G.  Lard  !  is  there  no  chair  to  be  Imd,  1 
wonder  ? 
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Enter  EDGING. 


Edg.  Here's  a  chair,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Edging  ;  pray 
vill  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  glass  of  fair 
vater  ? 

Edg.  Humph— her  huff  is  almost  over,  I 
ippose— I  see  he's  a  villain  still. 

[Aside.  Exit. 

Lady  G,  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest  fancy 
ibout  obedience,  sure,  that  ever  was.  Cer- 
ainly,  a  woman  of  condition  must  be  infinitely 
lappy  under  the  dominion  of  so  generous  a 
over.  But  how  came  you  to  forget  kicking 
and  whipping  all  this  while  ?  Methinks  you 
should  not  have  left  so  fashionable  an  article 
out  of  your  scheme  of  government. 

Sir  C.  Um — No,  there  is  too  much  trouble  in 
that;  though  I  have  known  them  of  admirable 
use  in  reformation  of  some  humoursome  gentle 
women.  . 

Lady  G.  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have 
done — Pray,  what  degree  of  spirit  must  the 
lady  have,  that  'is  to  make  herself  happy 
under  so  much  freedom,  order,  and  tran 
quillity  ? 

Sir  C.  Oh,  she  must  at  least  have  as  much 
spirit  as  your  ladyship,  or  she'd  give  me  no 
pleasure  in  breaking  it. 

Lady  G.  No,  that  would  be  troublesome. 
Vou  had  better  take  one  that's  broken  to  your 
hand  :  there  are  such  souls  to  be  hired,  1  be 
lieve  ;  things  that  will  rub  your  temples  in  an 
evening,  till  you  fall  fast  asleep  in  their  laps ; 
creatures,  too,  that  think  their  wages  their  re 
ward.  I  fancy,  at  last,  that  will  be  the  best 
method  for  the  lazy  passion  of  a  married  man, 
that  has  out-lived  his  any  other  sense  of  grati 
fication.  • 

Sir  C.  Look  you,  Madam  ;  I  have  loved  you 
very  well  a  great  while  ;  now  you  would  have 
me  love  you  better  and  longer,  which  is  not  in 
my  power  to  do  ;  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
plague  upon  earth,  like  a  dun  that  comes  for 
more  money  than  one  is  ever  likely  to  be  able 
to  pay. 

Lady  G.  A  dun  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dun, 
Sir?  Do  I  come  a  dunning  to  you  ? 

[Walks  in  a  heat. 

'     Sir  C.  Hist !  don't  expose  yourself here's 

company 

Lady  G.  I  care  not— A  dun !  You  shall  see, 
Sir,  I  can  revenge  an  affront,  though  I  despise 
the  wretch  that  offers  it— A  dun!  Oh,  I  could 
die  with  laughing  at  the  fancy  !  [Ex it . 

Sir  C.  So — she's  in  admirable  order — Here 
comes  my  lord;  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  very 
nick  of  his  occasion  for  her. 

Enter  LORD  MORELOVE. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Charles,  undone  again  !  all  is 
lost  and  mined. 

Sir  C.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Lord  M.  1  have  been  playing  the  fool  yon 
der,  even  to  contempt ;  my  senseless  jealousy 
has  confessed  a  weakness  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.  She  has  insulted  on  it  to  that  degree 
too— 1  can't  bear  the  thought— Oh,  Charles, 
this  devil  still  is'mistress  of  my  heart;  and  I 
could  dash  my  brains  out  to  think  how  grossly 
too  I  have  let  her  know  it. 

Sir  C.  Ah,  how  it  would  tickle  her  if  she 
saw  you  in  this  condition  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee  don't  torture  me  :  think  o 
some  present  ease,  or  1  shall  burst. 


S/rC.  Well,  well,  let's  hear,  pray—  What 
las  she  done  to  you?  Ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  M.  Why,  ever  since  1  left  you,  she  has 
:reated  me  with  so  much  coolness  and  ill-na- 
:ure,  and  that  thing  of  a  lord  with  so  much 
laughing  ease,  such  an  acquainted,  such  a  ' 
spiteful  familiarity,  that  at  the  last,  she  saw, 
and  triumphed  in  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  C.  Well,  and  so  you  left  the  room  in  a 
pet  ?  Ha  ! 

Lord  M.  Oh,  worse,  worse  still  !  for  at  last, 
with  half  shame  and  anger  in  my  looks,  I 
:hrust  myself  between  my  lord  and  her,  pressed 
ler  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  whisper,  trembling, 
Begged  her,  in  pity  of  herself  and  me,  to  show 
ler  good  humour  only  where  she  knew  it  was 
truly  valued:  at  which  she  broke  from  me 
with  a  cold  smile,  sat  her  down  by  the  peer, 
whispered  him,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laughter 
in  my  face. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha!  then  would  I  have  given  fifty 
pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  "Why,  what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  had  you  to  do 
with  humility?  Will  you  never  have  enough 
on't  ?  Death  !  'twas  petting  a  lighted  match  to 
gunpowder,  to  blow  yourself  up. 

Lord  M.  I  see  my  folly  now,  Charles.  But 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that 
she  has  left  me  ? 

Sir  C.  Oh,  throw  it  at  her  feet,  by  all 
means  !  put  on  your  tragedy  face,  catch  fast 
hold  of  her  petticoat,  whip  out  your  handker 
chief,  and  in  point  blank  verse,  desire  her,  one 
way  or  other,  to  make  an  end  of  the  business. 
[In  a  whining  tone. 

Lord  M.  What  a  fool  dost  thou  make  me  ! 

Sir  C.  I  only  show  you  as  you  came  out  of 
her  hands,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  How  contemptibly  have  1  behaved 
myself! 

.Sir  C.  That's  according  as  you  bear  her  be 
haviour. 

Lord  M.  Bear  it  !  no—  I  thank  thee,  Charles  ; 
thou  hast  waked  me  now  ;  and  if  I  bear  it 
-  What  have  you  done  with  my  Lady  Grave- 

Sir  C.  Your  business,  I  believe  -  She's 
ready  for-  you;  she's  just  come  down  stairs, 
and  if  you  don't  make  haste  after  her.  I  ex 
pect  her  back  again,  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol 
presently. 

Lord  M.  I'll  go  this  minute. 

Sir  C.  No,  stay  a  little  :  here  comes  my 
lord  ;  we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him, 

M.  Methinks,  now,  I  could  laugh  at 


her. 


Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON. 


Lord  F.  Nay,  prithee,  Sir  Charles,  let's 
have  a  little  of  thee—  We  have  been  so  chagrin 
without  thee,  that,  stop  my  breath,  the  ladies 
are  gone  half  asleep  to  church  for  want  of  thy 


ir       That's  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lord- 
ship  was  among  them.    Is  Lady  Betty  gone 

Lord  F.  She  was  just  upon  the  wing;  but 
1  caught  her  by  the  snuff-box,  and  she  pre- 
.tends  to  stay  to  see  if  I'll  give  it  her  again,  or 

™LordM.  Death!  'tis  that  I  gave  her  and 
the  only  present  she  would  ever  receive  from 
n,c_Ask  him  how  he  carceby  it.^ 
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Sir  C.  Pr'ythee  don't  be  uneasy— Did  she 
give  it  you,  my  lord? 

LorttF.  Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  say  she  did, 
or  she  did  not ;  but  \\e  were  playing  the  fool, 
and  I  took  it— a  la— Pshaw !  I  can't  tell  thee 
in  French  neither;  but  Horace  touches  it  to 
a  nicety — 'twas  pignus  direptum  male  pcrtinaci. 

Lord  M.  So— but  1  must  bear  it— It  your 
lordship  has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by 
you  in  keeping  of  it. 

Lord  i\  My  lord,  I  am  passionately  obliged 
to  you  ;  but  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your 
hazarding  so  much  of  the  lady's  favour. 

Lord  M.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  :  'tis  possible  I 
may  not  have  the  same  regard  to  her  frown 
that  your  lordship  has. 

Lord  F.  That's  a  bite,  I  am  sure— he  d  give 
a  joint  of  his  little  finger  to  be  as  well  with  her 
as  I  am.  [Aside.'}— But  here  she  comes — 
Charles,  stand  by  me — Must  not  a  man  be  a 
vain  coxcomb  now,  to  think  this  creature  fol 
lowed  one  ? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  Flattering  devil ! 

Enter  LADY  BETTY. 

Lady  B.  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Foppington,! — 
pi'yth'ee  don't  play  the  fool  now,  but  give  me 
my  snuff-box — Sir  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it 
from  him. 

Sir  C.  You  know  I  hate  trouble,  Madam. 

Lndy  B.  Pooh  !  you'll  make  me  stay  till 
prayers  are  half  over  now, 

Lord  F.  If  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  to 
church,  Fll  give  it  you. 

Lady  B.  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all ;  for  po 
sitively  1  will  have  it.  [Struggling  icitli  him. 

Lord  F.  Then,  comparatively,  1  wont  part 
with  it.  Ha,  ha  !  [Struggle!  with  her. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  devil,  you  have  killed  my 

arm  ! '  Oh  ! Well,  if  you'll  let  me  have  it, 

I'll  give  you  a  better. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  Charles  !  that  has  a  view  of 
distant  kindness  in  it. 

[Aside  to  SIR  CHARLES. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  now  1  keep  it  superlatively — 
1  tind  there's  ?„  secret  value  in  it. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  dismal !  Upon  my  word,  I  am 
only  ashamed  to  give  it  to  you.  Do  you  think 
I  would  offer  such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to 
any  body  I  had  the  least  value  for  ? 

Sir  C.  Now  it  comes  a  little  nearer,  me- 
thinks  it  does  not  seem  to  be  any  kindness  at 
all.  [Aside  to  LORD  MORELOVE. 

Lord  F.  Why,  really,  Madam,  upon  second 
view,  it  has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's 
utensil.  Are  you  sure  it  never  held  any  thing 
but  snuff? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  monster  ! 

Lord  F.  Nay,  I  only  ask,  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  very  much  the  air  and  fancy  of 
Monsieur  Smoakandsot's  tobacco  box. 

Lord  M.  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Sir  C.  Why,  don't  then  ;  I'll  step  into  the 
company,  and  return  to  your  relief  immediate 
ly.  [Exit. 

Lord  M.  [To  LADY  B.]  Come,  Madam,  will 
your  ladyship  give  me  leave  to  end  the  differ 
ence.  Since  the  slightness  of  the  thing  may 
let  you  bestow  it  without  any  mark  of  favour, 
shall  I  beg  it  of  your  ladyship. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  my  lord,  nobody  sooner — I  beg 
you  give  it,  my  lord. 

[Looking  earnestly  on  LORD  F.  who,  smiling, 
gires  it  to  LORD  M.  and  then  bou-s  gravely 
to  her. 


Lord  M.  Only  to  have  the  honour  of  restor 
ing  it  to  your  lordship;  and  it' there  be  any 
ottier  trifle  of  mine  your  lordship  has  a  fancy 
to,  though  it  were  a  mistress,  1  don't  know  any 
person  in  the  world  that  has  so  good  a  claim 
to  my  resignation. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  my  lord,  this  generosity  will 
distract  me  ! 

LordM.  My  lord,  I,  do  you  but  common 
justice.  But  from  your  conversation,  I  had 
never  known  the  true  value  of  the  sex.  You 
positively  understand  them  the  best  of  any  man 
breathing  ;  therefore  1  think  every  one  of  com 
mon  prudence  ought  to  resign  to  you. 

Lord  F.  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  is 

the  most  obliging  person  in  the  world  ;  for  I'm 

sure  your  judgment  can  never  like  any  woman 

that  is  not  the  finest  creature  in  the  universe. 

[Bowing  to  LADY  BUTTY. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  your  lordship  does  me  too 
much  honour  !  1  have  the  worst  judgment  in 
the  world  ;  no  man  lias  been  more  deceived  in 
it. 

Lord  F.  Then  your  lordship,   1    presume,    ' 
has  been  apt  to  choose  in  a  mask,  or  by  candle 
light. 

Lord  M.  In  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord,  and  of 
all  masks  the  most  dangerous, 

Lord  F.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  A  bare  face. 

L(,rd  F.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  ifl  1 
don't  so  readily  comprehend  how  a  woman's  I 
bare  face  can  hide  her  f«ce. 

Lord  M.     It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord  ;    1 
and  therefore  1  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dan-    j 
gerous  mask   than  a  piece  of  velvet :  that's   I 
rather  a  mark  than  a  disguise  of  an  ill  woman. 
But  the  mischiefs  skulking  behind  a  beauteous 
form  give  no  warning  ;  they  are  always  sure, 
fatal,  and  innumerable. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  barbarous  aspersion  !  my  lord 
Foppington,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  the 
poor  women  ? 

Lord  F.  I  must  confess,  Madam,  nothing  of 
this  nature   ever   happened  in  my  course  of  j 
amours.     I  always  judge  the  beauteous  part  of  1 
a  woman  to  be  the  most  agreeable  part  of  her    I 
composition  ;  and  when  once  a  lady  does  me    i 
the  honour  to  toss  that  into  my  arms,  I  think 
myself  obliged,  in  good  nature,  not  to  quarrel     I 
about  the  rest  of  her  equipage. 

Ludy  B.  Why,  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some  good  : 
humour  in  that  now. 

Lord  M.  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  sto 
mach,   Madam;    1  could   recommend  a   dish 
that's  perfectly  to  your  lordship's  gout,  wheie     j 
beauty  is  the  only  sauce  to  it. 

Lady  B.  So— 

Lord  F.  My  lord,  when  my  wine's  right,  I 
never  care  it  should  be  zested. 

Lord  M.  I  know  some  ladies  would  thank 
you  for  that  opinion. 

Lady  B.  My  Lord  Morelove  is  really  grown 
such, a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  think 
he  is  not,  but  can't  conceive  how"  he  ever  coukl 
be  in  lave. 

Lord  M.  Upon  my  word,  Madam,  I  once 
thought  I  was.  [Smiling. 

Lady  B.  Fy,  fy  !  how  could  you  think  so  .; 
I  fancy  now  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer 
over  some  poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought 
you  were  in  love — ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  M.  The  lady  I  loved,  Madam,  grew  so 
unfortunate  in  her  conduct,  that  at  last  she 
brought  me  to  treat  her  with  the  same  indif 
ference  and  civility  as  I  now  pay  your  lady 
ship. 


"CENE  I.] 
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Lady  B.  And,  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time 
you  such  tolerable  com- 

Lord  M.  That  I  can't  say,  Madam ;  for  at 
at  time  she  grew  so  affected,  there  was  no 
jidging  of  her  thoughts  at  all.  [Mimicking  her. 
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e   never  thought 
ny 


help  laughing  at  it  for  the  soul  of  me,  ha, 


Lady  B.  I  want  to  cure  him  of  that  laugh 
now.  [Aside.]— My  lord,  since  you  are  so  gen 
erous,  1 11  tell  you  another  secret— Do  you 


„,.    .  -  •.-- 0 know,  too,  that'l  still  find,  (spite  of  all  vour 

-  &•     Wh»t»  and  so  y°u  left  the  poor  ,  great  wisdom,  and  my  contemptible  qualities 

tidy.     Oh,  you  inconstant  creature.  ! ' J  - 

Lord  M.  No,  Madam,  to  have  loved  her  on 
ad  been  inconstancy ;  for  she  was  never  two 
ours  together  the  same  woman. 

[LADY  B.  and  LORD  M.  seem  to  talk. 
Lord  F.  [Aside.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  see  he  has 
mind  to  abuse  her  ;  so  I'll  even  give  him  an 
pportimity  of  dojng  his  business  with  her  at 
nee  for  ever— My  lord,  I  perceive  your  lord- 
iiip  is  going  to  be  go  >d  company  to  the  lady  ; 
nd,  for  her  sake,  I  don't  think  it  good  man- 
ers  in  me  to  disturb  you — • 

Enter  SIR  CHARLES. 

Sir  C.  My  Lord  Foppington — 

Lord  F.  Oh,  Charles  !     1  was  just  wanting 
ice— Hark  thee— I  have  three  thousand  se 
crets  for  thee — 1  have  made  such  discoveries  ! 
to  tell  thee  all  in  one  word,  Morelove's  as  jeal 
ous  of  me  as  the  devil,  he,  he-he  ! 

Sir  C.  Is  it  possible?    Has  she  given  him  a 

any  occasion  ?  Lord  M.  Oh,  Charles  !  the  insolence  of  this 

Lord  F.   Only  rallied  him  to  death  upon  my     woman  might  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils, 
account ;  she  told  me,  within,  just  now,  she'd         Sir  C.  And  your  temper  is  enough  to  furnish 
use  him  like  a  dog,  and  begged  me  to  draw  !  out  a  thousand  such  women.     Come  away ;  I 
off  for  an  opportunity.  have  business  for  you  upon  the  terrace. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  keep  in  while  the  scent  lies,  and 
she  is  your  own,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  I  can't  tell  that,  Charles :  but  I  am 


as  you  are  pleased,  now  and  then,  to  call  them) 
do  yon  know,  1  say,  that  1  see,  under  all  this 
that  you  still  love  me  with  the  same  helpless 
passion  :  and  can  your  vast  foresight  imagine 
I  wont  use  you  accordingly  for  these  extraor 
dinary  airs  you  are  pleased  to  give  yourself? 

Lord  M.  Oh,  by  all  means,  Madam  !  'tis  fi( 
you  should,  and  I  expect  it,  whenever  it  is  in 
your  power— Confusion  !  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  you  have  talked  to  me 

this  half  hour,  without  confessing  pain. 

[Pauses,  and  affects  to  gapc.l  Only  remember 
it. 

Lord  M.  Hell  and  tortures  ! 

Lady  B.  W  hat  did  you  say,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Fire  and  furies ! 

Lady  B.  Ha,  ha  !  he's  disordered— Now  I 
am  easy — My  Lord  Foppington,  have  you  a 
mind  to  your  revenge  at  piquet? 

Lord  F.  I  have  always  a  mind  to  an  oppor 
tunity  of  entertaining  your  ladyship,  Madam. 
[LADY  B.  coquets  with  LORD  F. 


Lord  M.  Let  ir.e  but  speak  one  word  to  her. 

Sir  C.  Not  a  syllable  :  the  tongue's  a  weapon 
you'll  always  have  the  worst  at ;  for  I  see  you 

sure  she  is  fairly  uriharboured  ;  and  when  once  !  have  no  guard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish 
I  throw  off  my  inclinations,  1  usually  follow  edge. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  don't  let  any  thing  1  have 
said  frighten  you  away  ;  for  if  you  have  the 
least  inclination  to  stay  and  rail,  you  know  the 
old  conditions  ;  'lisbut  your  asking  me  pardon 
the  next  day,  and  you  may  give  your  passion 
any  liberty  you  think  fit. 

Lord  M.  Daggers  and  death  ! 

Sir  C.  Is  (he  man  distracted? 

Lord  M.  Let  me  speak  to  her  now,  or  I  shall 
burst — 

Sir  C.  Upon  condition  you'll  speak  no  more 
of  her  to  me.  my  lord  ;  do  as  you  please. 

Lord  M.  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me — I  know  not 
what  to  do. 

Sir  C.  Come  along ;  I'll  set  you  to  work,  I 
warrant  you— Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting 
ogles — Will  you  go? 


them  till  the  game  has  enough  on't ;  and  be 
tween  thee  and  I,  she  is  pretty  well  blown  too  ; 
she  can't  stand  long,  1  believe  ;  for,  curse  catch 
Die,  if  I  have  not  rid  down  half  a  thousand 
pounds  after  her  already. 

Sir  C.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lord  F.  I  have  lost  five  hundred  to  her  at 
piquet  since  dinner. 

Sir  C.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  faith  ;  you 
are  resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

Lord  F.  Hang  it,  what  should  a  man  come 
out  for,  if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport? 

Sir  C.  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  Tavo  !  have  at  her— 

Sir  C.  Down,  down,  my  lord — ah!  'ware 
haunches ! 

Lord  F.    Ah,  Charles  !  [Embracing  him.]— 


Lord  M.  Yes — and  I  hope  for  ever— 

[Exit  SIR  C.  pulling'  away  LORD  M. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Did  ever  mortal  mon 
ster  set  up  for  a  lover  with  such  unfortunate 
qualifications  ? 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  my  Lord  Morelove  has 
something  strangely  singular  in  his  manner. 

Lord  F.  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  to  see 
the  creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  give  himself 
the  airs  of  one  of  us — But,  run  me  through, 


Pr'ythee,  let's  observe  a  little  ;  there's  a  fool 
ish  cur,  now  I  have  run  her  to  a  stand,  has  a 
mind  to  be  at  her  by  himself,  and  thou  shalt 
«ee,  she  wont  stir  out  of  her  way  for  him. 

[They  stand  aside. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha!  your  ladyship  is  very 
grave  of  a  sudden  ;  you  look  as  if  your  lover 
had  insolently  recovered  his  common  senses. 

Lady  B.  And  your  lordship  is  so  very  gay, 
and  unlike  yourself,  one  would  swear  you 

were  just  corne  from  the  pleasure  of  nmkiug  ]  Madam,  your  ladyship  pushed  like  a  fencing 
your  mistress  afraid  of  you.  master  ;  that  last  thrust  was  a  coup  de  grace,  I 


of  you. 

Lord  M.  No  faith,  quite  contrary  ;  for,  do 
you  know,  Madam,  1  have  just  found  out.  that, 
upon  your  account,  1  have  made  myself  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  puppies  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth — I  have,  upon  my  faith — nay,  and  so 
extravagantly  such,  ha,  ha,  ha !  that  it  is  at 


believe ;    I'm  afraid  his  honour  will  hardly 
meet  your  ladyship  in  haste  again. 

Lady  B.  Not  unless  his  second,  Sir  Charles, 
keeps 'him  better  in  practice,  perhaps— Well 
the  humour  of  this  creature  has  done  me  sig 
nal  service  to-day.  1  must  keep  it  up,  for  fear 


last  become  a  jest  even  to  myself,  and  I  canu't '  of  a  second  engagement 

8K 


[Aside. . 
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[ACT  IV. 


Lord  F.  Never  was  a  poor  wit  30  foiled  at 
his  own  weapon,  sure  ! 

Lady  B.  Wit !  had  he  ever  any  pretence  to 
it? 

Lord  F.  Ha.  ha !  he  has  not  much  in  love,  I 
think,  though  he  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very 
pretty  young  fellow  among  some  sort  of 
people  ;  but  strike  me  stupid,  if  ever  I  could 
discover  common  sense  in  all  the  progress  of 
his  amours ;  he  expects  a  woman  should  like 
him  for  endeavouring  to  convince  her,  that  she 
has  not  one  good  quality  belonging  to  the 
whole  composition  of  her  soul  and  body. 

Lady  B.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  in  a  modest 
hope  that  she'll  mend  her  faults,  to  qualify 
herself  for  his  vast  merit,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  F.  Poor  Morelove  !  I  see  she  can't  en 
dure  him.  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  Or  if  one  really  had  all  those  faults, 
he  does  not  consider  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as 
much  put  of  fashion  as  sweet  snuff;  nobody 
takes  it  now. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  no  mortal,  Madam,  unless  it  be 
here  and  there  a  'squire,  that's  making  his 
lawful  court  to  the  cherry -cheek  charms  of  my 
Lord  Bishop's  great  fat  daughter  in  the  coun 
try. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he 
put  together ! — 

[Throwing  her  hand  carelessly  upon  his . 

Lord  F.  Fond  of  me,  by  all  that's  tender 

Poor  fool,  I'll  give  thee  ease  immediately. 
[Aside.] — But,  Madam,  you  were  pleased  just 
now  to  offer  me  my  revenge  at  piquet — 
Now  here's  nobody  within,  and  I  think  we 
can't  make  use  of  a  better  opportunity. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  no :  not  now,  my  lord  !— I  have 
a  favour  I  would  fain  beg  of  you  first. 

Lord  F.  But  time,  Madam,  is  very  precious 
in  this  place,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  my 
self  if  I  don't  take  him  by  the  forelock. 

Lady  B.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  have  a 
little  more  sport  with  my  Lord  Morelove  first, 
and  would  fain  beg  your  assistance. 

Lord  F.  Oh !  with  all  my  heart ;  and  upon 
second  thoughts,  I  don't  know  but  piquing  a 
rival  in  public  may  be  as  good  sport  as  being  i 
well  with  a  mistress  in  private  :  for,  after  all, 
the  pleasure  of  a  fine  woman  is  like  that  of  her 
virtue,  not  so  much  in  the  thing  as  the  reputa 
tion  of  having  it.  [Aside.']— Well,  Madam,  but 
how  can  I  serve  you  in  this  affair? 

Lady  B.  Why,  methought,as  my  Lord  More- 
love  went  out,  he  showed  a  stern  resentment 
in  his  look  that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  re 
bellion,  and  downright  defiance  :  now  I  have 
a  great  fancy  that  you  and  I  should  follow  him 
to  the  Terrace,  and  laugh  at  his  resolution  be 
fore  he  has  time  to  put  it  in  practice. 

LordF.  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he 
commits  it ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  Nay,  we  wont  give  him  time,  if  his 
courage  should  fail,  to  repent  it. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't 
long  to  be  at  it,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  'twill  be  such  diversion  to  see 
him  bite  his  lips,  and  broil  within,  only  with 
seeingusready  to  split  our  sides  in  laughing  at 
nothing  !  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha !  I  see  the  creature  does 
really  like  me.  [Aside.]  And  then,  Madam,  to 
hear  him  hum  a  broken  piece  of  a  tune,  in  af 
fectation  of  his  not  minding  us — 'twill  be  so 
foolish,  when  we  know  he  loves  us  to  death  all 
the  while,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.  And  if  at  last  his  sage  mouth  should 
open  in  surly  contradiction  of  our  humour, 


then  will  we,  in  pure  opposition  to  his,  im. 
mediately  fall  foul  upon  every  thing  that  is  not 
gallant  and  fashionable  :  constancy  shall  be 
the  mark  of  age  and  ugliness,  virtue  a  .jest, 
we'll  rally  discretion  out  of  doors,  lay  gravity 
at  our  feet,  and  only  love,  free  love,  disorder, 
liberty,  and  pleasure,  be  our  standing  princi 
ples. 

Lord  F.  Madam,  you  transport  me  :  for  if 
ever  I  was  obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  toler 
able  qualification,  'twas  positively  the  talent 
of  being  exuberantly  pleasant  upon  this  sub 
ject  —  I  am  impatient  —  my  fancy's  upon  the 
wing  already—  let's  fly  to  him. 

Lady  B.  No,  no  ;  stay  till  I  am  just  got  out  ; 
our  going  together  wont  be  so  proper. 

Lord  F.  As  your  ladyship  pleases,  Madam  — 
But  when  this  affair  is  over,  you  wont  forget 
that  I  have  a  certain  revenge  due. 

Lady   B.   Ay,  ay  !   after  supper  I   am  for 

you  —  Nay,  you  sha'n't  stir  a  step,  my  lord  !  — 

[Seeing  her  to  the  door. 

Lord  F.  Only  to  tell  you,  you  have  fixed  me 
yours  to  the  last  existence  of  my  soul's  eternal 
entity  —  • 

Lady  B.  O,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha  !  stark  mad  for  me,  by  all 
that's  handsome  ?  Poor  Morelove  !  That  a  fel 
low,  who  has  ever  been  abroad,  should  think  a 
woman  of  her  spirit  is  to  be  taken  by  a  regular 
siege,  as  the  confederates  do  towns,  when  so 
many  of  the  French  successes  might  have  shown 
him  the  surest  way  is  to  whisper  the  governor. 

—  How  can  a  coxcomb  give  himself  the  fatigue 
of  bombarding   a    woman's    understanding, 
when  he  may  with  so  much  ease  make  a  friend 
of  her  constitution  —  I'll  see  if  1  can  show  him 
a  little  French  play  with  Lady  Betty—  let  me  see 

—  ay,  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way,  get 
her  into  piquet  at  her  own  lodgings  —  not  mind 
one  tittle   of  my  play,  give  her  every   game 
before  she's  half  up,  that  she  may  judge  of  the 
strength  of  my   inclination    by  my  haste   of 
losing  up  to  her  price  ;  then  of  a  sudden,  with 
a  familiar  leer,  cry  —  rat  piquet  —  sweep  coun 
ters,  cards,  and  money  all  upon  the  floor  £c  done 
—Vajtfaireestfaite.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—The  Castle  Terrace. 
Enter  LADY  BETTY  and  LADY  EASY. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  really  talk  to  me  as 
if  I  were  your  lover,  and  not  your  friend  :  or 
else  I  am  so  dull,  that  by  all  you've  said  I 
can't  make  the  least  guess  at  your  real 
thoughts  —  Can  you  be  serious  for  a  moment  ! 

Lady  B.  Not  easily  :  but  I  would  do  more  to 
oblige  you. 

Lady  E.  Then  pray  deal  ingenuously,  and 
tell  me  without  reserve,  are  you  sure  you  don't 
love  my  Lord  Morelove  ? 

Lady  B.  Then  seriously—  I  think  not—  But 
because  I  wont  be  positive  you  shall  judge  by 
the  worst  of  my  symptoms—  First,  I  own  I  like 
his  conversation,  his  person  has  neither  fault 
nor  beauty  —  well  enough  —  I  don't  remember  I 
ever  secretly  wished  myself  married  to  him, 
or  —  that  I  ever  seriously  resolved  against 
it. 

Lady  E.  Well,  so  far  you  are  tolerably  safe: 
—  But  come  —  as  to  his  manner  of  addressing 
you,  what  effect  has  that  had  ? 

Lady  B.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  observe 
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I  few  men  follow  a  woman  with  the  same  fa- 
.igue  and  spirit  that  he  does  me — am  more 
pleased  when  he  lets  me  use  him  ill ;  and  if 
2ver  I  have   a  favourable  thought  of  him,  'tis 
when  1  see  he  can't  bear  that  usage. 
|     Lady  E.  Have  a  care ;  that  last  is  a  dan- 
Ijeerous    symptom— he   pleases    your,  pride    I 
Had. 

I!    Lady  B.  Oh  !  perfectly  :  in  that— 1  own  no 
jjmortal  ever  can  come  up  to  him. 

Lady  E.  But  now,  my  dear,  now  comes  the 
main  point — Jealousy  \  Are  you  sure  you  have 
never  been  touched  with  it  ?  Tell  me  that  with 
a  safe  conscience,  and  then  I  pronounce  you 
clear. 

Lady  B.  Nay  then  I  defy  him  :  for  positively 
I  was  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

Lady  E.  How,  Madam  !  have  you  never  been 
stirred  enough,  to  think  a  woman  strangely 
forward  for  being  a  little  familiar  in  talk  with 
him  ?  Or,  are  you  sure  his  gallantry  to  another 
never  gave  you  the  least  disorder  ?  Were  you 
never,  upon  no  accident,  in  an  apprehension  of 
losing  him  ? 

Lady  B.  Hah  !  Why,  Madam— Bless  me  !— 
wh— wh— why  sure  you  don't  call  this  jeal 
ousy,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  E.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business- 
Have  you  ever  felt  any  thing  of  this  nature, 
Madam  ? 

Lady  B.  Lord !  don't  be  so  hasty,  my  dear 
— any  thing  of  this  nature— O  Lud  !  I  swear  I 
don't  like  it :  dear  creature  bring  me  oft'  here  ; 
for  I  am  half  frighted  out  of  my  wits. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  if  you  can  rally  upon't,  your 
wound  is  not  over  deep,  I'm  afraid. 

Lady  B.  Well  that's  comfortably  said,  how 
ever. 

Lady  E.  But  come  to  the  point How  far 

have  you  been  jealous  ? 

Lady  B.  Why, O,  bless  roe !  he  gave  the 

music  one  night  to  my  Lady  Languish  here 
upon  the  terrace  :  and  (though  she  and  I  were 
very  good  friends)  I  remember  I  could  not 
speak  to  her  in  a  week  for't Oh  ! 

Lady  E.  Nay,  now  you  may  laugh  if  you 
can :  lor  take  my  word,  the  marks  are  upon 
you But  come  what  else  ? 

Lady  B.  O,  nothing  else,  upon  my  word, 
ny  dear ! 

Lady  E  .  Well,  one  word  more,  and  then  I 
give  sentence  :  suppose  you  were  heartily  con 
vinced,  that  he  actually  followed  another  wo- 
rcan? 

Lady  B.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  what  occa 
sion  is  there  to  suppose  any  such  thing  at 
al\? 

Lady  E.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

Lady  B.  Pshaw  !  I  defy  him  to  say,  that 
ever  1  owned  any  inclination  for  him. 
-  Lady  E.  No,  but  you  have  given  him  terrible 
Jeave  to  guess  it. 

Lady  B.  If  ever  you  see  us  meet  again,  you 
will  have  but  little  reason  to  think  so,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Lady  E.  That  I  shall  see  presently  ;  for  here 
cames  Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord  can't 
be  far  off. 


Enter  SIR  CHARLES. 


Sir  C.  Servant,  Lady  Betty my  dear,  how 

do  you  do  ? 

Lady  E.  At  your  service,  my  dear but, 

pray  what  have  you  done  with  my  Lord  More- 
love? 
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LadyB.  Ay,  Sir  Charles,  pray,  how  does 
your  pupil  do  ?  Have  you  any  hopes  of  him  ? 
Is  he  docible  ? 

Sir  C.  Well,  Madam,  to  confess  your  triumph 
over  me,  as  well  as  him,  I  own  my  hopes  of 
him  are  lost.  I  offered  what  I  could  to  his  in- 
struction,  but  he  is  incorrigibly  yours,  and  un 
done — and  the  news,  1  presume  does  not  dis 
please  your  ladyship. 

Lady  B.  Fy,  fy,  Sir  Charles,  you  disparage 
your  friend ;  1  am  afraid  you  don't  take  pains 
with  him. 

Sir  C.  Ha!  I  fancy,  Lady  Betty,  your  good 
nature  wont  let  you  sleep  a  nights  :  don't  you 
love  dearly  to  hurt  people? 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  your  servant :  then,  without  a 
jest  the  man  13  so  unfortunate  in  his  want  of 
patience,  that,  let  me  die,  if  I  don't  often  pity 
him. 

Sir  C.  Ha!  strange  goodness — O,  that  I 
were  your  lover  for  a  month  or  two  ? 

Lady  B.  What  then  ? 

Sir  C.  I  would  make  that  pretty  heart's 
blood  of  your's  ache  in  a  fortnight. 

Lady  B,  Hugh 1  should  hate  you :  your 

assurance  would  make  your  address  intoler 
able. 

Sir  C.  I  believe  it  would,  for  I'd  never  ad 
dress  you  at  all. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  you  clown  you  ! 

[Hitting  him  with  her  fan. 

Sir  C.  Why,  what  to  do?  to  feed  a  diseased 
pride,  that's  eternally  breaking  out  in  the  af 
fectation  of  an  ill-nature  that — in  my  con 
science  I  believe  is  but  affectation. 

Lady  B.  You,  or  your  friend,  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  my  fondness,  I  believe. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  C.  [Looking  earnestly  at  her.~\  Thou  inso 
lent  creature  !  How  can  you  make  a  jest  of  a 
man,  whose  whole  life's  but  one  continued 
torment,  from  your  want  of  common  grati 
tude  ? 

Lady  B.  Torment !  for  my  part,  I  really  be 
lieve  him  as  easy  as  you  are. 

Sir  C.  Poor  intolerable  affectation !  You 
know  the  contrary,  you  know  him  blindly 
yours,  you  know  your  power,  and  the  whole 
pleasure  of  your  life's  the  poor  and  low  abuse 

Lady  B.  Pray  how  do  I  abuse  it— if  I  have 
any  power. 

Sir  C.  You  drive  him  to  extremes  that  make 
him  mad,  then  punish  him  for  acting  against 
his  reason:  you've  almost  turned  his  brain; 
his  common  judgment  fails  him ;  he  is  now, 
at  this  very  moment,  driven  by  his  despair  up 
on  a  project,  in  hopes  to  free  him  from  your 
power,  that  I  am  sensible,  and  so  must  every 
one  be  that  has  his  sense,  of  course  must  ruin 
him  with  you  for  ever.  I  almost  blush  to  think 
of  it,  yet  your  unreasonable  disdain  has  forced 
him  to  it ;  and  should  he  now  suspect  I  offered 
but  a  hint  of  it  to  you,  and  in  contempt  of  his 
design,  I  know  he'd  call  my  life  to  answer  it : 
but  I  have  no  regard  to  men  in  madness,  I  ra 
ther  choose  for  once  to  trust  in  your  good-na 
ture,  in  hopes  the  man,  whom  your  unwary 
beauty  had  made  miserable,  your  generosity 
would  scorn  to  make  ridiculous. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very 
home ;  I  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make 
any  thing  ridiculous  that  did  not  deserve  it. 
Pray,  what  is  this  business  you  think  so  ex 
travagant  in  him  ? 

Sir  C.  Something  so  absurdly  rash  and  bold 
you'll  hardly  forgive  even  me  that  tell  it  you, 
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[ACT  IV. 


Lady  B.  O  fy  !  If  it  be  a  fault,  Sir  Charles, 
I  shall  consider  it  as  his,  not  yours.  Pray, 
what  is  it? 

Lady  E.  I  long  to  know,  methinks. 

Sir  'C.  You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  my 
dissuasions  from  it. 

LadyB.  Let's  hear  it. 

•Sir  C.  Why  this  man,  whom  1  have  known 
to  love  you  with  such  excess  of  generous  de 
sire,  whom  I  have  heard  in  his  extatic  praises 
on  your  beauty  talk,  till  from  the  soft  heat  of 
his  distilling  thoughts,  the  tears  have  fallen — 

Laay  B.  Oh  !  Sir  Charles [Blushing. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  grudge  not,  since  'tis  past,  to 
hear  what  was  (though  you  contemned  it) 
once  his  merit ;  but  now,  I  own,  that  merit 
ought  to  be  forgotten. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  Sir,  be  plain. 

Sir  C.  This  man,  I  say,  whose  unhappy  pas 
sion  has  so  ill  succeeded  with  you,  at  last  has 
forfeited  all  his  hopes  (into  which,  pardon  me, 
I  confess  my  friendship  had  lately  flattered 
him)  his  hopes  of  even  deserving  now  your 
lowest  pity  or  regard. 

Lady  B.  You  amaze  me For  1  can't  sup 
pose  his  utmost  malice  dares  assault  my  repu-, 
tation— and  what — 

Sir  C.  No,  bat  he  maliciously  presumes  the 
world  will  do  it  for  him  ;  and  indeed  he  has 
taken  no  unlikely  means  to  make  them  busy 
with  their  tongues :  for  he  is  this  moment 
upon  the  open  terrace,  in  the  highest  public 
gallantry  with  my  Lady  Graveairs.  And  to 
convince  the  world  and  me,  he  said,  he  was 
not  that  tame  lover  we  fancied  him,  he'd  ven 
ture  to  give  her  music  to-night :  nay,  I  heard 
him,  before  my  face,  speak  to  one  of  the  haut 
boys  to  engage  the  rest,  and  desired  they 
would  all  take  their  directions  only  from  my 
Lady  Graveairs. 

Lady  B.  My  Lady  Graveairs  !  truly  I  think 

my  lord's  very  much  in  the  right  on't for 

my  part,  Sir  Charles,  1  don't  see  any  thing  in 
this  that's  so  very  ridiculous,  nor  indeed  that 
ought  to  make  me  think  either  the  better  or  the 
worse  of  him  for't. 

Sir  C.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  Madam,  you  and  I 
know  'tis  not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you  ; 
this  is  but  the  poor  disguise  of  resenting  pas 
sion,  vainly  ruffled  to  a  storm,  which  the  least 
gentle  look  from  you  can  reconcile  at  will,  and 
laugh  into  a  calm  again. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles,  I  sha'n't  give 
myself  that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  C.  So  I  told  him,  Madam  :  are  not  all 
your  complaints,  said  I,  already  owing  to  her 
pride ;  and  can  you  suppose  this  public  de 
fiance  of  it  (which  you  know  you  can't  make 
good  too)  wont  incense  her  move  against 
you  ?— That's  what  I'd  have,  said  he,  staring 
wildly  ;  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  I 
but  live  to  see  her  piqued  at  it. 

Lady  B.  Upon  my  word,  I  fancy  my  lord 
will  find  himself  mistaken — I  sha'n't  be  piqued, 
I  believe — I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the 
thing  I  lose,  before  it  piques  me  :  piqued  !  ha. 
ha,  ha !  [Disordered.' 

Sir  C.  Madam,  you've  said  the  very  thing  I 
urged  to  him ;  I  know  her  temper  so  well, 
said  I,  that  though  she  doated  on  you,  if  you 
once  stood  out  against  her,  she'll  sooner  burst 
than  show  the  least  motion  by  uneasiness. 

Lady  B  I  can  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,  my 
lord  wont  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opin 
ion piqued ! 

Sir  C.  She  has  it.  [Aside. 


Lady  E.  Alas,  poor  woman !  how  little  d* 
our  passions  make  us  ! 

Lady  B.  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to  have! 
a  little  regard  to  my  reputation  in  this  busi-I 
ness;  1  would  have  him  take  heed  of  pub- 1 
licly  affronting  me. 

Sir  C.  Right,  Madam,  that's  what  I  strictly  I 
warned  him  of;  for,  among  friends,  whenever  I 
the  world  sees  him  follow  another  woman,  the 
malicious  tea-tables  will  be  very  apt  to  be  free 
with  your  ladyship. 

Lailii  B.  I'd  have  him  consider  that,  me 
thinks. 

Kir  C.  But,  alas!  Madam,  'tis  not  in  his 
power  to  think  with  reason ;  his  mad  resent 
ment  has  destroyed  even  his  principles  of  com-  : 
mon  honesty  :  he  considers  nothing  but  a 
senseless  proud  revenge,  which  in  his  fit  of 
lunacy  'tis  impossible  that  either  threats  or 
danger  can  dissuade  him  from. 

Lady  B.  What !  does  he  defy  me,  threaten 
me  !  then  he  shall  see  that  I  have  passions  too, 
and  know,  as  well  as  he,  to  stir  my  heart 
against  any  pride  that  dares  insult  me.  Does 
he~ suppose  1  fear  him?  Fear  the  little  malice 
of  a  slighted  passion,  that  my  own  scorn  has 
stung  into  a  despised  resentment !  Fear  him  ! 
Oh  !  it  provokes  me  to  think  he  dare  have  such 
a  thought ! 

Lady  E.  Dear  creature,  don't  disorder  your 
self  so. 

Lady  B.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once 
more  within  my  power,  and  I'll  forgive  the  rest 
of  fortune. 

Lady  E.  Well,  I  am  certainly  very  ill-na 
tured  ;  for  though  I  see  this  news  has  disturb 
ed  my  friend,  I  can't  help  being  pleased  with 
any  hopes  of  my  Lady  Graveairs  being  other 
wise  disposed  of.  [Aside.'}  My  dear,  I'm  afraid 
you  have  provoked  her  a  little  too  far. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  not  at  all You  shall  see— I']1 

sweeten  her,  and  she'll  cool  like  a  dish  of  tea 

Lady  B.  I  may  see  him  with  his  complaining 
face  again — 

Sir  C.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  you  so  wrong]/ 
judge  of  what  I've  told  you  ;  1  was  in  hopes 
to  have  stirred  your  pity  not  your  anger;  I 
little  thought  your  generosity  would  punish 
him  for  faults,  which  you  yourself  resolved  le 
should  commit— Yonder  he  comes,  and  all  tie 
world  with  him  :  might  1  advise  you,  Madan, 

you  should  not  resent  the  thing  at  all 1 

would  not  so  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  lis 
fault ;  nay,  I'd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  t ; 
nothing  can  sting  him  more,  or  so  justly  punish 
his  folly  as  your  utter  neglect  of  it. 

Lady  E.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuaded, 
and  go  home  with  me ;  Indeed  it  will  show 
more  indifference  to  avoid  him. 

Lady  B.  No,  Madam,  I'll  oblige  his  vanity 
for  once,  and  stay  to  let  him  see  how  strangely 
he  has  piqued  me. 

Sir  C.  f Aside.]  O  not  at  all  to  speak  of;  ycu 
had  as  good  part  with  a  little  of  that  pride  of 
yours,  or  I  shall  yet  make  it  a  very  trouble 
some  companion  to  you. 

[Goes  from  them  and  whispers  LORD  MOPE  • 


Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON  ;  a  little  after,  LORD 
MORELOVE,  and  LADY  GRAVEAIRS. 

Lord  F.  Ladies,  your  servant — O  !  we  have 
wanted  you  beyond  reparation — such  diver 
sion  ! 
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[Lady  B.  \\  ell,  my  lor  J,  have  you  seen  my 
,l»rd  Morelove  ? 

vLsfdF.  Seen  bim!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  Oh!  I 
C  ve  such  things  to  tell  you,  Madam—  you'll 

|'C  - 

Lady  B.  O,  pray   let's  hear  them,   1  was 
ver  in  a  better  humour  to  receive  them. 
Lord  F.  Hark  you.  [They  whisper. 

Lord  M.  So  she's  engaged  already. 

[To  SIR  C. 

Sir  C.  So  much  the  better  ;  make  but  a  just 
Ivantage  of  my  success,  and  she's  undone. 


'B.   }. 
.    Y 


. 

Sir  C.  You  see  already  what  ridiculous 
uns  she  is  taking  to  stir  your  jealousy  and 
ver  her  own. 
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Lord  M.  O,  never  fear  me  ;  for,  upon  my 
ord,  it  now  appears  ridiculous  even  to  me. 
Sir  C.  And  hark  you  —    [  Whispers  LORD  M. 
Lady  B.  And  so  the  widow  was  as  full  of 
rs  as  his  lordship  ? 
Sir  C.  Only  observe  that,  and  it  is  impossi- 


e  you  can  fail. 


[Aside. 


Lord  M.  Dear  Charles,  you  have  convinced 
e,  and  I  thank  you. 

Lady  G.    My    Lord  Morelove  !    What,   do 
•u  leave  us  ? 

Lord  M.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  Madam,  J 
was  but  just  - 

Lady  G.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuses,  my  lord,  so 


ain. 
see  you  have 


you  will  but  let  us  have  you  ag 

Sir  C.    [Aside  to  LADY  G.]  1 
good  humour,  Madam,  when  you  like   your 
company. 

Lady  G.  And  you,  I  see,  for  all  your  mighty 
thirst  of  dominion,  could  stoop  to  be  obedient, 
if  one  thought  it  worth  one's  while  to  make 


made  room  for  another:  one  must  sometimes 
make  vacancies,  or  there  could  be  no  prefer 
ment. 

Lady  E.  Ha,  ha!  Ladies'  favours,  my  lord 
like  places  at  court,  are  not  always  held  for 
life  you  know. 

Lady  B.  No,  indeed  !  if  they  were,  the  poor 
fine  women  would  be  always  used  like  their 
wives,  and  no  more  minded  than  the  business 
of  the  nation. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  Madam  :  an  unde 
serving  favourite  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
prince's  empire. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha !  Upon  my  soul,  Lady  Bet 
ty,  we  must  grow  more  discreet ;  for  positively 
if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the 
world  throw  you  under  the  scandal  of  constan 
cy  ;  and  1  shall  have  all  the  swords  of  condi 
tion  at  my  throat  for  a  monopolist. 

Lord  M.  O  !  there's  no  great  fear  of  that,  my 
lord  ;  though  the  men  of  sense  give  it  over, 
there  will  be  always  some  idle  fellows  vain 
enough  to  believe  their  merit  may  succeed  as 
well  as  your  lordship's. 

Lady  B.  Or,  if  they  should  not,  my  lord, 
cast  lovers,  you  know,  need  not  fear  being 
long  out  of  employment,  while  there  are  so 
many  well-disposed  people  in  the  world — 
There  are  generally  neglected  wives,  stale 
maids,  or  charitable  widows,  always  ready  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  a  disappointed  pas 
sion—and,  by  the  way,  hark  you,  Sir  Charles — 

Lord  M.  [Aside.]  So!  she's  stirred  I  see; 
for  all  her  pains  to  hide  it — she  would  hardly 
have  glanced  an  affront  at  a  woman  she  was 
not  piqued  at. 

Lady  G.  [Aside.]  That  wit  was  thrown  at 
me,  I  suppose  ;  but  I'll  return  it. 

Lady  B.  [Softly  to  SIR  C.]  Pray,  how  come 
you  all  this  while  to  trust  your  mistress  so 


you  so. 

Sir  C.  Ha!  power  would  make  her  an  ad-       -„.  ^,.  ^^  ,0  „„*  „„  „,,„,   „*„„„„,,  w  uc 
mirable  tyrant.  [Aside.  \  alarmed  at  the  liberties  of  an  old  acquaintance, 

DY  G.] !  as  perhaps  your  ladyship  ought  to  be  at  the 


easily  ? 
Sir.C.  One  is  not  so  apt,  Madam,  to  be 


Lady  E.  [Observing  SIR  C.  and  LADY 
So  there's  another  couple  have  quarrelled  too 
I  find—Those  airs  to  my  Lord  Morelove,  look 
as  if  designed  to  recover  Sir  Charles  into  jeal 
ousy  :  I'll  endeavour  to  join  the  company,  and 
it  may  be,  that  will  let  me  into  the  secret. 
[Aside.] — My  Lord  Foppington,  I  vow  this  is 
very  uncomplaisant,  to  engross  so  agreeable  a 
part  of  the  company  to  yourself. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed, 
to  enter  into  secrets  among  friends  ! — Ladies, 


resentment  of  a  hard  used,  honourable  lover. 

Lady  B.  Suppose  I  were  alarmed,  how  does 
that  make  you  easy  ? 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last ;  my 
trusting  them  together,  may  easily  convince 
you,  that  (as  1  told  you  before,)  1  know  his 
addresses  to  her  are  only  outward,  and  it  will 
be  your  fault  now,  if  you  let  him  go  on  till  the 
world  thinks  him  in  earnest,  and  a  thousand 
busy  tongues  are  set  upon  malicious  inquiries 


what  say  you  ?    I  think  we  ought  to  declare  i  into  your  reputation. 

against  it.  Lady  B.  Why,  Sir  Charles,  do  you  suppose, 

Lady  B.  Well,  ladies,  I  ought  only  to  ask'  while  he  behaves  himself  as  he  does,  that  1 
your  pardon  :  my  lord's  excusable,  for  I  would   wont  convince  him  of  my  indifference  ? 


haul  him  into  a  corner. 
LordF.  1  swear  'tis  very  hard,  ho! 


lob- 


Sir  C.  But  hear  me,  Madam 

Lady  G.  [Aside.]  The  air  of  that  whisper 


serve,  two  people  of  extreme  condition  can  no   looks  as  if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  be  making 
sooner  grow  particular,  but  the  multitude  of ',  her  peace  again;  and  'tis  possible,  his  wor- 
both  sexes  are  immediately  up,  and  think  their 
properties  invaded — 

Lady  B.  Odious  multitude 

Lord  F.  Perish  the  canaille. 


tier  peace  again  ;  a 
ship's  being  so   bu 


Lady  G.  O,  my  lord,  we  women  have  all   piqued,  and  prevent  it,  though  it  be  only  to 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  Lady  Betty  Modish's  j  gall  him Sir  Charles,  that  is  not  fair  to  take 


sy  in  the  matter  too,  may 
pro'ceed  as  "much  from  his  jealousy  of  my  lord 
with  me,  as  friendship  to  her  ;  at  least  1  fancy 
so  :  therefore   I'm  resolved  to  keep  her  still 
ued,  and  prevent  it,  though  it  be  only  to 


power. 


Lord  M.  [To  LADY  B.]  As  the  men,  Madam, 
all  have  of  my  Lord  Foppington  ;  besides,  fa 
vourites  of  great  merit  discourage  those  of  an 
inferior  class  for  their  prince's  service ;  he 


privilege  you  just  now  declared  against  in 
my  Lord  Foppington. 

Lord  M.  Well  observed,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  Besides,  it  looks  so  affected  to 
whisper,  when  every  body  guesses  thfe  secret. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


has  already  lest    you  one  of  your    retinue,       ___7 

Madam.  !     Lady  B.  Oh  !  Madam,  your  pardorf  in  parti- 

Lady  B.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  he  has  only   cular  ;  but  it  is  possible  you  may  be  mistaken ; 
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the  secrets  of  people  that  have  any  regard  to 
their  actions,  are  not  so  soon  guessed,  as  theirs 
that  have  made  a  confidant  of  the  whole  town. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  G.  A  coquette,  in  her  affected  airs  of 
disdain  to  a  revolted  lover,  I'm  afraid,  must 
exceed  your  ladyship  in  prudence,  not  to  let 
the  world  see,  at  the  same  time,  she'd  give  her 
eyes  to  make  her  peace  with  him  :  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  'Twould  be  a  mortification,  indeed, 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  fading  widow's 
charms  to  prevent  it;  and  the  man  must  be 
miserably  reduced,  sure,  that  could  bear  to 
live  buried  in  woollen,  or  take  up  with  the 
motherly  comforts  of  a  swan-skin  petticoat — 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  G.  Widows,  it  seems,  are  not  so 
squeamish  to  their  interest ;  they  know  their 
own  minds,  and  take  the  man  they  like,  though 
it  happens  to  be  one  that  a  froward  vain  girl 
has  disobliged,  and  is  pining  to  be  friends 
with. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one 
that  confesses  he  once  was  fond  of  a  piece  of 
folly,  and  afterwards  ashamed  on't. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  my  lord,  there's  no  standing 
against  two  of  you. 

Lord  F.  No,  faith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my 
lord  :  not  but  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  I'll 
endeavour  to  keep  your  back-hand  a  little  ; 
though  upon  my  soul  you  may  safely  set  me 
up  at  the  line  :  for,  knock  me  down,  if  ever  I 
saw  a  rest  of  wit  better  played,  than  that  last, 
in  my  life — 'What  say  you,  Madam,  shall  we 
engage  ? 

Lady  B.  As  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Aliens  !  tout  de  bon 
jouer,  mi  lor. 

Lord  M.  O,  pardon  me,  Sir,  I  shall  never 
think  myself  in  any  thing  a  match  for  the 
lady. 

Lord  F.  To  you,  Madam. 

Lady  B.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the 
world  knows  you  have  been  so  many  years 
.easing  me  to  play  the  fool  with  you . 

Lord  F.  Ah,  bien-jout.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  M.  At  that  game,  1  confess,  your  lady 
ship  has  chosen  a  much  properer  person  to  im 
prove  your  hand  with. 

Lord  F.  To  me,  Madam My  lord,  I  pre 
sume  whoever  the  lady  thinks  fit  to  play  the 
fool  with,  will  at  least  be  able  to  give  as  much 
envy  as  the  wise  person  that  had  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  well  with  her  when  he  was 
so. 

Lady  G.  Oh  !  my  lord  !  Both  parties  must 
needs  be  greatly  happy ;  for  1  dare  swear,  nei 
ther  will  have  any  rivals  to  disturb  them. 

Lord  M.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  None  that  will  disturb  them,  I  dare 
swear. 

Lord  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  M.  •) 

HG.  >Ha,  ha,  ha! 
B.) 
.  I  don't  know,  gentlefolks but  you 

are  all  in  extreme  good  humour,  methinks,  I 
hope  there's  none  of  it  affected. 

Lady  E.  I  should  be  loth  to  answer  for  any 
but  my  Lord  Foppington.  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  Mine  is  not,  I'll  swear. 
Lord  M.  Nor  mine,  I'm  sure. 
Lady  G.  Mine's  sincere,  depend  upon't. 
Lord  F.  And  may  the  eternal  frowns  of  the 
whole  sex  doubly  demme,  if  mine  is  not. 
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am  migh 


Lady  E.  Well,  good  people,  I  «>»  «ngn- 
glad  to  hear  it.  You  have  all  performed  e: 
tremely  well :  but  if  you  please,  you  shall  ete 
give  over  your  wit  now,  while  it  is  well. 

Lady  B.  [Aside.]  Now  I  see  his  humon 
I'll  stand  it  out,  if  i  were  sure  to  die  for't. 

Sir  C.  You  should  nothave  proceeded  so fi 
with  my  Lord  Foppington,  afer  what  1  hi 
told  you.  [Aside  to  LADY  i 

Lady  B.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave 
understand  myself  a  little. 

Sir  C.  Your  pardon,  Madam,  I  thought 
right  understanding  would  have  been  for  bo 
your  interest  and  reputation. 

Lady  B.  For  his,  perhaps. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  then,  Madam,  it's  time  for  n 
to  take  care  of  my  friend. 

Lady  B.  I  never,  in  the  least,  doubted  yoi 
friendship  to  him  in  any  thing  that  was  to  sho 
yourself  my  enemy. 

Sir  C.  Since  I  see,  Madam,  you  have  so  r* 
grateful  a  sense  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  mer 
and  my  service,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
using  my  power  henceforth  to  keep  him  entii 
ly  out  ot  your  ladyship's. 

Lady  B.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  insolent ! 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  run  the  hazard  of 
downright  compliance,  if  it  were  only  to  co 
vince  him,  that  my  power,  perhaps,  is  not  i 
ferior  to  his.  [A fie 

Lady  E.  My  Lord  Foppington,  I  think  y< 
generally  lead  the  company  upon  these  occ 
sions.  Pray  will  you  think  of  some  pretti 
sort  of  diversion  for  us  than  parties  and  whi 
pers? 

Lord  F.  What  say  you  ladies,  shall  we  sfc 
and  see  what's  done  at  the  basset-table  ? 

Lady  B.  With  all  my  heart ;  Lady  Easy— 

Lady  E.  1  think  'tis  the  best  thing  we  ci 
do,  and  because  we  wont  part  to  night,  y< 
shall  all  sup  where  you  dined — What  say  yo 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  na 
Madam. 

Lord  F.  Ay  !  ay  !  we'll  all  come. 

Lady  E.  Then  pray  let's  change  parties  a  1 
tie.  My  Lord  Foppington,  you  shall  'squi 
me. 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  you  do  me  honour,  Madam. 

Lady  B.  My  Lord  Morelove,  pray  let  n 
speak  with  you. 

Lord  M.  Me,  Madam  ? 

Lady  B.  If  you  please,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Ha  !  that  look  shot  through  me.* 
What  can  this  mean  ?  [Asic 

Lady  B.  This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell  y< 
what  it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  fain  be  tru 
answered  in  :  I  suppose  you'll  be  at  my  La( 
Easy's  by  and  by,  and  if  you'll  give  me  lea1 
there 

Lord  M.  If  you  please  to  do  me  that  honoi 
Madam,  I  shall  certainly  be  there. 

Lady  B.  That's  all,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Is  not  your  ladyship  for  walkinj 

Lady  B.  If  your  lordship  dares  venture  wi 
me. 

Lord  M.  O  !  Madam  !  [Taking  her  hand.'] 
How  my  heart  dances  !  wnat  heavenly  mtisu 
in  her  voice,  when  softened  into  kindness. 

[Asid 

Lady  B.    Ha!   his    hand   trembles i 

Charles  may  be  mistaken. 

Lord.  F.  My  Lady  Graveairs,  you  wont  1 
Sir  Charles  leave  us  ?  [Exeui 

[Manent  SIR  C.  and  LADY  ( 

Lady  G.  No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  you— 
stay  a  little.  [To  SIR  i 
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!  liter  C.  I  thought  your  ladyship  designed 
•tcpllow  them. 

lady  G.  Perhaps  I'd  speak  with  you. 
I  fir  C.  But,  Madam,  consider,  we  shall  cer- 
ly  be  observed. 
Mdy  G.  Lord,  Sir,  if  you  think  it  such  a  fa- 
r.  [Exit  hastily, 

'ir  C.  Is  she  gone?  let  her  go,  &c. 

I  Exit  singing . 

ACT  V. 

SCENE   L— Continues. 
Inter  SIR  CHARLES  and  LORD  MORELOVE. 

ir  C.  Come  a  little  this  way My  Lady 

.veairs  had  an  eye  upon  me  as  I  stole  off, 
I'm  apprehensive  will  make  use  of  any 
ortuuity  to  talk  with  me. 
tord  M.  Oh  !  we  are  pretty  safe  here — Well, 
were  speaking  of  Lady  Betty. 
ir  C.  Aye,  my  lord — I  say,  notwithstanding 
this  sudden  change  of  her  behaviour,   1 
uld  not  have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her  : 
between  you  and  I,  since  I  told  you,   I 
e  professed  myself  an  open  enemy  to  her 
•er  with  you,  'tis  not  impossible  but  this 
air  of  good-humour  may  very  much  pro- 
d  from  a  little  woman's  pride,  of  convinc- 
ig  me  you  are  not  yet  out  of  her  power. 
Lord  M.  Not  unlikely.    But  still,  can  we 
lake  no  advantage  of  it? 
Sir  C.   That's  what  I  have  been  thinking 

f look  you Death  !   my  Lady  Grave- 

irs! 

Lord  M.  Ha !  she  will  have  audience,  I 
nd. 

Sir  C.  There's  no  avoiding  her — the  truth  is, 
have  owed  her  a  little  good-nature  a  great 
'hile— I  see  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting 
d  of  her — I  must  even  appoint  her  a  day  of 
ayment  at  last.  If  you'll  step  into  my  lodg- 
igs,  my  lord,  I'll  just  give  her  an  answer,  and 
e  with  you  in  a  moment. 
Lord  M.  Very  well,  I'll  stay  there  for  you. 
[Exit  LORD  MORELOVE. 

Enter  LADY  GRAVEAIRS  on  the  other  side. 

Lady  G.  Sir  Charles  ! 

Sir  'C.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  these  re- 
roachful  looks :  you'll  find,  Madam,  I  have 
eserved  better  of  you  than  your  jealousy 
nagines — Is  it  a  fault  to  be  tender  of  your 
?putation  ? — fy,  fy— This  may  be  a  proper 
me  to  talk,  and  of  my  contriving  too— you 
26  1  just  now  shook  off  my  Lord  Morelove  on 
urpose. 

Lady  G.  May  I  believe  you? 

Sir  C.  Still  doubting  my  fidelity,  and  mis- 
iking  my  discretion  for  want  of  good-na- 
ire. 

Lady  G.  Don't  think  me  troublesome— For  I 
onfes's  'tis  death  to  think  of  parting  with  you: 
ince  the  world  sees  for  you  I  have  neglected 
:iends  and  reputation,  have  stood  the  little 
isults  of  disdainful  prudes,  that  envied  me 
erhapsyour  friendship  ;  have  borne  the  freez- 
ag  looks  of  near  and  general  acquaintance — 
ince  this  is  so — don't  let  them  ridicule  me 
30,  and  say  my  foolish  vanity  undid  me? 
)on't  let  them  point  at  me  as  a  cast  mis- 
ress? 

Sir  C.  You   wrong   me,    to   suppose   the 
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thought:  you'll  have  better  of  me  when 
meet :  \V  hen  shall  you  be  at  leisure  ? 

Lady  G.  I  confess  I  would  see  you  once 
again;  if  what  I  have  more  to  say  prove  in 
effectual,  perhaps  it  may  convince  me  then 
tis  my  interest  to  part  with  you— Can  you 
come  to-night  ? 

Sir  C.  You  know  we  have  company,  and  I'm 
afraid  they'll  stay  too  late— Can't  it  be  before 
supper? — What's  o'clock  now? 

Lady  G.  It's  almost  six. 

Sir  C.  At  seven  then  be  sure  of  me,  till 
when  I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  ladies,  to 
avoid  suspicion,  and  about  that  time  have  the 
vapours. 

Lady  G.  May  I  depend  upon  you  ?        [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Depend  on  every  thing — A  v^ry 
troublesome  business  this — Send  me  once  fairly 
rid  on't — if  ever  I'm  caught  in  an  honourable 
affair  again  ! — A  debt  now  that  a  little  ready 
civility,  and  away,  would  satisfy,  a  man  might 
bear  with  ;  but  to  have  a  rent-charge  upon 
one's  good-nature,  with  an  unconscionable  long 
scroll  cf  arrears  too,  that  would  eat  out  the 
profits  of  the  best  estate  in  Christendom — ah — 
intolerable  !  Well !  I'll  even  to  my  lord,  and 
shake  off  the  thoughts  on't.  [Exit, 

Enter  LADY  BETTY  and  LADY  EASY. 

Lady  B.  I  observe,  my  dear,  you  Lave 
usually  this  great  fortune  at  play ;  it  were 
enough  to  make  6ne  suspect  your  good  luck 
with  a  husband. 

Lady  E.  Truly  1  don't  complain  of  my  for 
tune  either  way. 

Lady  B.  Pr'ythee  tell  me,  you  are  often  ad 
vising  me  to  it ;  are  there  those  real  comfort 
able  advantages  in  marriage,  that  our  old 
aunts  and  grandmothers  would  persuade  us 
of? 

Lady  E.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  the 
worst  husband  in  the  world,  I  should  still  think 
so. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  but  then  the  hazard  of  not  hav 
ing  a  good  one,  my  dear. 

Lady  E.  You  may  have  a  good  one,  I  dare 
say,  if  you  don't  give  airs  till  you  spoil 
him. 

Lady  B.  Can  there  be  the  same  dear,  full 
delight  in  giving  ease  as  pain  ?  Oh,  my  dear, 
the  thought  of  parting  with  one's  power  is  in 
supportable. 

Lady  E.  And  the  keeping  it  till  it  dwindles 
into  no  power  at  all,  is  most  ruefully  foolish. 

Lady  B.  But  still  to  marry  before  one's 
heartily  in  love 

Lady  E.  Is  not  half  so  formidable  a  calamity 
— but  if  1  have  any  eyes,  my  dear,  you'll  run 
no  great  hazard  of  that  in  venturing  on  my 
Lord  Morelove — You  don't  know,  perhaps, 
that  within  this  half  hour  the  tone  of  your 
voice  is  strangely  softened  to  him  :  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  you  are  positively  one  or 
other,  the  most  censorious  creature  in  the 
world — and  so  I  see  it's  in  vain  to  talk  with 
you — Pray,  will  you  go  back  to  the  company  1 

I.  ailii  r    Ah  I    Pnnr   T,artv    RettV  ! 


Lady  E.  Ah  !  Poor  Lady  Betty 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Changes  to  SIR  CHARLES'S 
Lodgings. 

Enter  SIR  CHARLES  and  LORD  MORELOVE. 
Lord  M.  Charles  you  have  transported  me  ! 
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[ACT  r. 


you  have  made  my  part  in  the  scene  so  very 
easy  too,  'tis  impossible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

Sir  C.  That's  what  I  considered;  for  now 
the  more  you  throw  yourself  into  her  power, 
the  more  I  shall  be  able  to  force  her  into 
yours, 

Lord  M.  After  all,  (begging  the  ladies'  par 
don)  your  fine  women,  like  bullies,  are  only 
stout  when  they  know  their  men  :  a  man  of  an 


SCENE  III.— Changes  to  the  Terrace. 

Enter  LADY  BETTY,  LADY  EASY,  and  LORD 
MORELOVE. 

Lord  M.  Nay,  Madam,  there  you  are  too 
severe  upon  him;  for,  bating  now  and  then  a 
little  vanity,  my  Lord  Foppington  does  not 


honest  courage  may  fright  'em  into^any  thing  !  j  want  wit  sometimes  to  make  him  a  very  tol 
Well,  I  am  fully  instructed,  and  will  about  it  ;  erable  woman's  man. 


instantly — Wont  you  go  along  with  me  ? 

Sir  C.  That  may  not  be  so  proper  ; — besides, 
1  have  a  little  business  upon  my  hands. 

Lord  M.  Oh,  your  servant,  Sir— Good  bye  to 
you — you  sha'n  t  stir. 

Sir  C.  My  lord,  your  servant—  [Exit  LORD 
MORELOVE.]  So  !  now  to  dispose  of  myself 
'till  'tis  time  to  think  of  my  Lady  Graveairs — 
Umph  !  I  have  no  great  maw  to  that  business, 
metninks — I  don't  find  myself  in  humour 
enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil  things  that  are 
usually  expected  in  the  making  up  of  an  old 
quarrel — [EDGING  crosses  the  stage.!  There 
goes  a  warmer  temptation  by  half; — Ha  !  into 
my  wife's  bedchamber  too — I  question  if  the 
jade  has  any  great  business  there  ! — I  have  a 
fancy  she  has  only  a  mind  to  be  taking  the  op 
portunity  of  nobody's  being  at  home,  to  make 
her  peace  with  me — let  me  see — ay,  I  shall 
have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  ladyship  after 
wards — Besides,  1  want  a  little  sleep,  I  find — 
Your  young  fops  may  talk  of  their  women  of  I 
quality— But  to  me  now,  there's  a  strange 
agreeable  convenience  in  a  creature  one  is  not 
obliged  to  say  much  to  upon  these  occasions. 

[Going. 


Enter  EDGING. 

Edg.  Did  you  call  me,  Sir? 

Sir  ('.  Ha!  all's  right— [Aside.]— Yes,  Ma 
dam,  I  did  call  you. 

[Sits  down. 

Edg.  What  would  you  please  to  have,  Sir  ? 

Sir  C.  Have  !  Why,  I  would  have  you  grow 
a  good  girl,  and  know  when  you  are  well  used, 
hussy. 

Edg.  Sir,  I  don't  complain  of  any  thing,  not 

Sir  C.  Well,  don't  be  uneasy— I  am  not 
angry  with  you  now — Come  and  kiss  me. 

Edg.  Lard,  Sir ! 

jS?>  C.  Don't  be  a  fool,  now — Come  hither. 

Edg.  Pshaw [Goes  to  him. 

Sir  C.  No  wry  face — so— sit  down.  I  wont 
have  you  look  grave  neither,  let  me  see  you 
smile,  you  jade,  you. 

Edg.  Ha,  ha  !  [Laughs  and  blushes. 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  you  melting  rogue. 

Edg.  ~ 
— Lard 


Come,  don't  you  be  at  yonr  tricks  now 
1  can't  you  sit  still  and  talk  with  one  ? 


Lady  B.  But  such  eternal  vanity  grows  tire 
some. 

Lady  E.  Come,  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in  his 
morals,  his  vanity  methinks  might  be  easily 
excused,  considering  how  much 'tis  in  fashion: 
for,  praj  observe  what's  half  the  conversation. 
of  most  of  the  fine  young  people  about  town, ' 
but  a  perpetual  affectation  of  appearing  foref. 
most  in  the  knowledge  of  manners,  new  modew 
and  scandal  ?  and  in  that  I  don't  see  any 
body  comes  up  to  him. 

Lord  M*  Nor  I,  indeed — and  here  he  cometf 
— Pray,  Madam,  let's  have  a  iittle  more  ol 
him  ;  nobody  shows  him  to  more  advantage 
than  your  ladyship. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart ;  you'll 
second  me,  my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Upon  occasion,  Madam 

Lady  E.  Engaging  upon  parties,  my  lord? 
[Aside,  and  smiling  to  LORD  ~" 

Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON. 

Lord  F.  So,  ladies  !  what's  the  affair  now  ? 

Lady  B.  Why,  you  were,  my  lord?  I  wad] 
allowing  you  a  great  many  good  qualities,  but 
Lady  Easy  says  you  are  a  perfect  hypocrite : 
and  (hat  whatever  airs  you  give  yourself  to 
the  women,  she's  confident  you  value  no  woH 
man  in  the  world  equal  to  your  own  lady. 

Lord  F.  You  see,  Madam  how  I  am  scan 
dalized  upon  your  account.  But  it's  so  natural 
for  a  prude  to  be  malicious,  when  a  man  en 
deavours  to  be  well  with  any  body  but  herself; 
did  you  ever  observe  she  was  piqued  at  that 
before  !  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  I'll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  crea 
ture. 

Lord  F.  Let's  be  more  familiar  upon't,  and 
give  her  disorder  !  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  F.  Stop  my  breath,  but  Lady  Easy  is 
an  admirable  discoverer — Marriage  is  indeed 
a  prodigious  security  of  one's  inclination :  a 
man's  likely  to  take  a  world  of  pains  in  an  em 
ployment,  where  he  can't  be  turned  out  for  his 
idleness. 

Lady  B.  I  vow,  my  lord,  that's  vastly  gener 
ous  to  all  the  fine  women!  you  are  for  giving 
them  a  despotic  power  in  love,  1  see,  to  re 
ward  and  punish  as  they  think  fit. 


I  am  sure  there  is  ten  times  more  love  in  that, 
and  fifty  times  the  satisfaction,  people  may 
say  what  they  will. 

Sir  C.  Well!  now  you're  good,  you  shall 
have  your  own  way — I  am  going  to  lie  down 
in  the  next  room  ;  and,  since  you  love  a  little 
chat,  come  and  throw  my  night-gown  over 
me,  and  you  shall  talk  me  to  sleep. 

[Exit  SIR  CHARLES.  , 

Edg.  Yes,  Sir, for  all  his  way,  I  see  he  i       **fd  F\  ?»qued  again  by  all  that  s  fretful- 

likes  me  still  Well,  certainly  to  give  envy  is_a  pleasure  inex- 


Lord  F.  Ha,  ha!  Right,  Madam,  what  sig 
nifies  beauty  without  power !  And  a  fine  wo 
man  when  she's  married  makes  as  ridiculous  a 
figure  as  a  beaten  general  marching  out  of  a 
garrison. 

Lady  E.  I'm  afraid,  Lady  Betty,  the  greatest 
danger  in  your  use  of  power,  would  be  from  a 
heedless  liberality  ;  you  would  more  mind  the 
man  than  his  merit. 


[Exit  after  him. 


pressible. 
Lady  B.  Ha,  ha ! 


[To  LADY  BETTY. 
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Lady  E.  Does  not  she  show  him  well,  my 

rd  1  [Aside  to  LORD  M. 

Lord  M.  Perfectly,  and  me   to  myself— For 

>w  I  almost  blush  to  think  lever  was  uneasy 

.  him.  [To  LADY  E. 

|  Lord  F.  Lady  Easy,  I  ask  ten  thousand  par- 
l.ons,  I'm  afraid  I  am  rude  all  this  while. 
[I  Lady  E.  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord  you  are  al 
ways  good  company,  when  you  please  :  not 
Jut  in  some  things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be 
Ske  other  fine  gentlemen,  a  little  too  loose  in 
[our  principles. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  Madam,  never  to  the  offence  of 
be  ladies ;  1  agree  in  any  community  with 
hem ;  nobody  is  a  more  constant  churchman, 
vhen  the  fine  women  are  there. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  fy,  my  lord,  you  ought  not  to 
jo  for  their  sake  at  all.  And  I  wonder,  you 
hat  are  for  being  such  a  good  husband  of 
our  virtues,  are  not  afraid  of  bringing  your 
prudence  into  a  lampoon  or  a  play. 

Lady  B.  Lampoons  and  plays,  Madam,  are 
snly  things  to  be  laughed  at. 

Lord  F.  Odso !  ladies,  the  court's  coming 
lome,  I  see  :  shall  not  we  make  our  bows  ? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  by  all  means. 

Lady  E.  Lady  Betty,  I  must  leave  you :  for 
[  am  obliged  to  write  letters,  and  I  know  you 
svont  give  me  time  after  supper. 

Lady  B.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  make  a  short 
risit  and  be  with  you.  [Exit  LADY  EASY.]  Pray 
tvhat's  become  of  my  Lady  Graveairs  ? 

Lord  M.  Oh,  1  believe  she's  gone  home,  Ma 
dam,  she  seemed  not  to  be  very  well. 

Lord  F.  And  where's  Sir  Charles,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  M.  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 

Lady  B.  He's  upon  some  ramble  I'm  afraid. 

Lord  F.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man  may 
•amble  at  home  sometimes— But  here  come 
:he  chaises,  we  must  make  a  little  more  haste, 
Madam.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Changes  to  SIR  CHARLES'S 
Lodgings. 

Enter  LADY  EASY  and  a  SERVANT. 

Lady  E.  Is  your  master  come  home? 

Serv.  Yes  Madam. 

Lady  E.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  1  believe,  Madam,  he's  laid  down  to 
sleep. 

Lady  E.  Where's  Edging?  Bid  her  get  me 
some  wax  and  paper — stay,  it's  no  matter,  now 
[  think  on  it,  there's  some  above  upon  my  toi 
lette.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  V.  Opens  and  discovers  SIR  CHARLES 
without  his  Periwig,  and  EDGING  by  him,  both 
asleep  in  two  easy  Chairs. 

Enter  LADY  EASY,  who  starts  and  trembles  some 
time  unable  to  speak. 

Lady  E.  Ha  !  protect  me,  virtue,  patience, 

reason ! 

reach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 
Me  think  my  dreaming  senses  are  deceived  ! 
For  sure  a  sight  like  this  might  raise  the  arm 
Of  duty  even  to  the  breast  of  love !  At  least 
I'll  throw  the  vizor  of  my  patience  off: 
Now  wake  him  in  his  guilt. 
And  barefaced  front  him  with  my  wrongs. 
I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes,  nay  till  he- 
Frowns  on  me,  perhaps — and  then 
I'm  lost  again — the  ease  of  a  few  tears 


Is  all  that's  left  to  me 

And  duty  too  forbids  me  to  insult 
When  I  have  vow'd  obedience— Perhaps 
The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  lorm'd 
Me  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 

That  warm  the  heart  of  love 

Somewhere  there  is  a  fault .  [serve. 

But  Heaven  best  knows  what  both  of  us  de- 
Ha !  bare  headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep  t 
Who  knows,  while  thus  exposed  to  the  un 
wholesome  air, 

But  Heaven  offended  may  o'ertake  his  crime, 
And,    in  some  languishing    distemper  leave 

him 

A  severe  example  of  its  violated  laws — 
Forbid  it  mercy  and  forbid  it  love. 
This  may  prevent  it. 

[Takes  a  Steinkirk  off  her  neck,  and  lays  it 

gently  on  his  head. 

And  if  he  should  wake  offended  at  my  too 
busy  care,  Jet  my  heart-breaking  patience, 
duty,  and  my  fond  affection  plead  my  pardon. 

[Exit. 

[After  she  has  been  out  some  time,  a  bell  rings; 
EDGING  wakes  and  stirs  SIR  CHARLES. 

Edg.  Oh ! 

Sir  C.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  f 

Edg.  Oh,  bless  my  soul,  my  lady's  come 
home. 

Sir  C.  Go,  go  then.  [Bell  rings. 

Edg.  Oh,  lud  !  my  head's  in  such  a  condition 
too.  [Runs  to  the  gluts.]  I  am  coming,  Madam, 
— Oh,  lud  !  here's  no  powder  neither — Here, 
Madam.  '  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  .How  now  ?  [Feeling  the  Steinkirk  upon 
his  head.}  What's  this?  How  came  it  here? 
[Puts  on  his  wig.]  Did  not  I  see  my  wife  wear 

this  to-day  ? Death  !   she  can't  have  been 

here,  sure — It  could  not  be  jealousy  that 
brought  her  home — for  my  coming  was  acciden 
tal — so  too,  I  fear,  was  hers — How  careless 
have  I  been  ? — not  to  secure  the  door  neither 
— 'Twas  foolish — It  must  be  so !  She  certainly 
has  seen  me  here  sleeping  with  her  woman  ; — 
if  so,  how  low  a  hypocrite  to  her  must  that 
sight  have  proved  me  ?— The  thought  has  made 
me  despicable  even  to  myself— How  mean  a 
vice  is  lying,  and  how  often  have  these  empty 
pleasures  lulled  my  honour  and  my  conscience 
to  lethargy,  while  I  grossly  have  abused  her, 
poorly  skulking  behind  a  thousand  falsehoods  ? 
— Now  I  reflect  this  has  not  been  the  first  of 
her  discoveries— How  contemptible  a  figure 
must  I  have  made  to  her  ? A  crowd  of  re 
collected  circumstances  confirms  me  now,  she 
has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  follies,  and 
yet  with  what  amazing  prudence  has  she  borne 
the  secret  pangs  of  injured  love,  and  wore  an 
everlasting  smile  to  me?  This  asks  a  little 

thinking something  should  be  done — I'll 

see  her  instantly,  and  be  resolved  from  her  be 
haviour.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— Changes  to  another  Room. 
Enter  LADY  EASY  and  EDGING. 

Lady  E.  Where  have  you  been,  Edging  ? 

Edg.  Been,  Madam!  I— I— I— I  came  as 
soon  as  1  heard  you  ring,  Madam. 

Lady  E.  How  guilt  confounds  her !  but  she's 
below  my  thought — Fetch  my  last  new  sack 
hither — I  have  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  little— make 
haste. 

Edg.  Yes,  Madam 1  see  she  does  not 

suspect  any  thing.  [Exit. 
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[ACT 


LadyE.  Heigh  ho  !   [Sitting  down.]    I  had 

forgot — but  I'm  unfit  for  writing  now 'Twas 

a  hard  conflict yet  it's  a  joy  to  think  it  over  : 

a  secret  pride,  to  tell  my  heart  my  conduct  lias 

been  just How  low  are  vicious  minds  that 

offer  injuries,   how  much  superior  innocence 

that  bears  'em. Still  there's  a  pleasure  even 

in  the  melancholy  of  a  quiet  conscience — Away, 
my  fears,  it  is  not  yet  impossible — for  while 
his  human  nature  is  not  quite  shook  off,  I  ought 
not  to  despair. 

.Re-enter  EDGING  with  a  Sack. 

Edg.  Here's  the  sack,  Madam. 

Lady  E.  So,  sit  down  there and,  let  me 

see— here— rip  uff  all  that  silver. 

Edg.  Indeed,  I  always  thought  it  would  be 
come  your  ladyship  better  without  it But 

now  suppose,  Madam,  you  carried  another  row 
of  gold  round  the  scollop?,  and  then  you  take 
and  lay  this  silver  plain  all  along  the  gathers, 
and  your  ladyship  will  perfectly  see,  it  will 
give  the  thing  ten  thousand  times  another  air. 

Lady  E.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  impertinent :  do 
as  I  bid  you. 

Edg.  Nay,  Madam,  with  all  my  heart,  your 
lady  snip  may  do  as  you  please. 

Lady  E.  This  creature  grows  so  confident, 
and  I  dare  not  part  with  her,  lest  he  should 
think  it  jealousy.  [Aside. 


Enter  SIR  CHARLES. 


how 


very 


Sir  C.  So,  my  dear  !    What,  at  work ! 
are  you  employed,  pray  ? 

Lady  E.  I  was  thinking  to  alter  this  sack 
here. 

Sir  O.    What's  amiss?   Methinks  it 
pretty. 

Big.  Yes,  Sir,  it's  pretty  enough  for  that 
matter,  but  my  lady  has  a  mind  it  should  be 
proper  too. 

Sir  C.  Indeed ! 

Lady  E.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  would 
become  me  better. 

Sir  C.  That's  a  grave  thought,  my  dear. 

Edg.  O,  dear  Sir,  notat  all,  my  lady's  much 
in  the  right ;  I  am  sure,  as  it  is,  it's  fit  for  no 
thing  but  a  girl. 

Sir  C.  Leave  the  room. 

Edg.  Lord,  Sir  !  I  can't  stir 1  must  stay 

to— 

Sir  C.  Go—  [Angrily. 

Edg.  [Throwing  down  the  work  hastily,  and 
crying  aside.']  If  ever  I  speak  to  him  again  I'll 
be  burned.  [ Exit. 

Sir  C.  Sit  still,  my  dear,— I  came  to  talk  with 

you and  which  you  well  may  wonder  at, 

what  I  have  to  say  is  of  importance  too,  but 
'tis  in  order  to  my  hereafter  always  talking 
kindly  to  you. 

Lady  E.  Your  words  were  never  disobliging, 
nor  can  1  charge  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had 
the  appearance  of  being  unkind, 

Sir  C.  The  perpetual  spring  of  your  good 
humour  let  me  draw  no  merit  from  what  1  have 
appeared  to  be,  which  makes  me  curious  now 
to  know  your  thoughts  of  what  I  really  am  : 
and  never  having  asked  you  this  before,  it 
puzzles  me  :  nor  can  I  (my  strange  negligence 
considered)  reconcile  to  reason  your  first 
thought  of  venturing  upon  marriage  with  me. 
Lady  E.  I  never  thought  it  such  a  hazard. 
Sir  C.  How  could  a  woman  of  your  restraint 
in  principles,  sedateness,  sense,  and  tender 


disposition,  propose  to  lead  a  happy  life  with 
one  (now  1  reflect)  that  hardly  took  an  hour's 
pains,  even  before  marriage,  to  appear  but 
what  I  am  :  a  loose,  unheeded  wretch,  absent 
in  all  I  do,  civil,  and  as  often  rude  without 
design, unseasonably  thoughful,  easy  to  a  fault, 
and  in  my  best  of  praise,  but  carelessly  good 
natured  ?  How  shall  1  reconcile  your  temper 
with  having  made  so  strange  a  choice? 

Lady  E.  You  own  words  may  answer  you — 
Your  Having  never  seemed  to  be  but  what  you 
really  were ;  and  through  that  carelesness  of 
temper  there  still  shone  forth  to  me  an  unde- 
signing  honesty,  I  always  doubted  of  in  smooth 
er  faces  :  thus  while  I  saw  you  took  least 
pains  to  win  me,  you  pleased  and  wooed  me 
most :  nay,  I  have  thought,  that  such  a  temper 
could  never  be  deliberately  unkind  ;  or,  at  the 
worst,  I  knew  that  errors  from  the  want  of 
thinking  might  be  borne  ;  at  least,  when  pro 
bably  one  moment's  serious  thought  would  end 
'em  :  these  were  my  worst  of  fears,  and  these, 
when  weighed  by  growing  love  against  my 
solid  hopes,  were  nothing. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  your  understanding  star 
tles  me,  and  justly  calls  my  own  in  question  : 
1  blush  to  think  I've  worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in 
my  bosom,  and,  till  this  hour,  have  scarce  been 
curious  once  to  look  up  on  it's  lustre. 

Lady  E.  You  set  too  high  a  value  on  the 
common  qualities  of  an  easy  wife. 

Sir  C.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double, 
when  concealed  :  and  I  confess,  I  yet  suspect 
you  of  a  higher  value  far  than  I  have  spoke  you. 

Lady  E.  I  understand  you  not. 

Sir  C.  I'll  speak  more  plainly  to  you—be 
free  and  tell  me — Where  did  you  leave  this 
handkerchief? 

Lady  E.  Ha ! 

jSir  C.  What  is  it  you  start  at  ?  You  hear 
the  question. 

Lady  E.  What  shall  I  say  ?  my  fears  con 
found  me. 

Sir  C.  Be  not  concerned,  my  dear,  be  easy 
in  the  truth,  and  tell  me. 

Lady  E.  I  cannot  speak — and  I  could  wish 
you'd  not  oblige  me  to  it — 'tis  the  only  thing  I 
ever  yet  refused  you — and  though  I  want  rea 
son  for  my  will,  let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  C.  You  will  then  be  a  reason :  and  since 
I  see  you  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproach 
ing  me,  it  is  fit  I  should  be  easy  in  my  grati 
tude,  and  make  what  ought  to  be  my  shame 
ray  joy  ;  let  me  be  therefore  pleased  to  tell  you 
now,  your  wondrous  conduct  has  waked  me  to 
a  sense  of  your  disquiet  past,  and  resolution 
never  to  disturb  it  more — And  (not  that  1  offer 
it  as  a  merit,  but  yet  in  blind  compliance  to 
my  will)  let  me  beg  you  would  immediately 
discharge  your  woman. 

Lady  E.  Alas  !  I  think  not  of  her— O,  my 
dear,  difiract  me  not  with  this  excess  of  good 
ness,  ^j,  [  Weeping. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  praise  me  not,  lest  I  reflect  how 
little  I  have  deserved  it ;  I  see  you  are  in  pain 
to  give  me  this  confusion. — Come,  I  will  not 
shock  your  softness  by  my  untimely  blmsh  for 
what  is  past,  but  rather  sooth  you  to  apffiasure 
at  my  sense  of  joy,  for  my  recovered  hafeiness 
to  come.  Give  then  to  my  new-born  lofiftvhat 
name  you  please,  it  cannot,  shall  not  be  too 
kind  :  Oh !  it  cannot  be  too  soft  for  what  my 

soul  swells  up  with  emulation  to  deserve 

Receive  me  then  entire  at  last,  and  take  what 
yet  no  woman  ever  truly  had,  my  conquered 
heart. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  the  soft  treasure !  Oh,  the  dear 
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reward  of  long  deserving  love-^-Now  am  I 
blessed  indeed  to  see  you  kind  without  the  ex 
pense  of  pain  in  being  so,  to  make  jou  mint- 
with  easiness  :  thus  !  thus  to  have  you  mine  is 
something  more  than  happiness,  'tis  double 
life,  and  madness  of  abounding  joy.  But  it 
was  a  pain  intolerable  to  give  you  a  confu 
sion. 

Kir  C.  O  thou  engaging  virtue  !  But  I  am 
too  slow  in  doing  justice  to  thy  love  :  I  know 
thy  softness  will  refuse  me ;  but  remember  I 
insist  upon  it — let  thy  woman  be  discharged 
this  minute. 

Lady  E.  No,  my  dear,  think  me  not  so  low 
in  faith,  to  fear,  that,  after  what  you  have 
said,  it  will  ever*be  in  her  power  to  do  me  fu 
ture  injury  :  when  I  can  conveniently  provide 
for  her,  I'll  think  on  it :  but  to  discharge  her 
now,  might  let  her  guess  at  the  occasion  ;  and 
methiuks  I  would  have  our  difference,  like 
our  endearments,  be  equally  a  secret  to  our 
servants. 

Sir  C.  Still  my  superior  every  way — be  it  as 
you  have  better  thought — Well,  my  dear, 
now  I'll  confess  a  thing  that  was  not  in  your 
power  to  accuse  me  off;  to  be  short,  I  own 
this  creature  is  not  the  only  one  I  have  been 
to  blame  with. 

Lady  E.  I  know  she  is  not,  and  was  always 
less  concerned  to  find  it  so,  for  constancy  in 
errors  might  have  been  fatal  to  me.  ' 

Sir  C.    What  is  it  you  know,  my  dear ! 

[Surprised . 

Lady  E.  Come,  I'm  not  afraid  to  accuse  you 
now— my  Lady  Graveairs — Your  carelessness, 
my  dear,  let  all  the  world  know  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  indeed,  had  it  been  only 
to  me  a  secret. 

•Sir  C.  My  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more  ques 
tions,  for  fear  of  being  more  ridiculous :  I  do 
confess,  I  thought  my  discretion  there  had 

been    a    master-piece How    contemptible 

must  I  have  looked  all  this  while. 

Lady  E.  You  sha'c't  say  so. 

Sir  C'.  Well,  to  let  you  see  I  had  some  shame, 
as  well  as  nature  in  me,  I  had  writ  this  to  my 
Lady  Graveairs  upon  my  first  discovering  that 
you  knew  I  had  wronged  you  :  read  it. 

Lady  E.  [Reads.]  *'  Something  has  happen 
ed,  that  prevents  the  visit  I  intended  you  ;  and 
I  could  gladly  wish,  you  never  would  reproach 
me  if  I  tell  you,  'tis  utterly  inconvenient  that 

I  should  ever  see  you  more." This  indeed 

was  more  than  I  had  merited. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sir  C.  Who  is  there  ?  Here — Step  with  this 
to  my  Lady  Graveairs. 

[Seats  the  letter,  and  gives  it  to  the  Servant. 

Serv.  Yes,  Sir Madam,  my  Lady  Betty's 

come. 

Lady  E.  I'll  wait  on  her. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  1  am  thinking  there  may  be 
other  things  my  negligence  may  have  wrong- 
td  you  in  :  but  be  assured,  as  I  discover,  all 

shall    be    corrected Is    there  any  part  or 

circumstance  in  your  fortune  that  I  can  change 
or  yet  make  easier  to  you  ? 

Lady  E.  None,  my  dear,  your  good-nature 
never  stinted  me  in  that ;  and  now,  methinks, 
1  have  less  occasion  there  than  ever. 

Re-enter  SERVANT. 
Scrv»  Sir,  my  Lord  Morelove's  come. 


Sir  C.   I  am  coming 1  think  I  told  you 

of  the  design  we  had  laid  against  Lady  Bet 
ty. 

Lady  E.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  be  myself  concerned  in  it. 

Sir  C.  I  believe  we  may  employ  you  :  1 
know  he  waits  for  n:e  with  impatience.  But, 
my  dear,  w  ont  you  think  me  tasteless  to  the 
joy  you  have  given  me,  to  suffer  at  this  time 
any  concern  but  you  to  employ  my  thoughts  ? 

Lady  E.  Seasons  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  since 
I  know  your  friend's  happiness  depending,  I 
could  not  taste  my  own,  should  you  neglect 
it. 

Sir  C.  Thou  easy  sweetness Oh  !  what  a 

waste  on  thy  neglected  love,  has  my  unthink 
ing  brain  committed  ;  but  time  and  future  thrift 
of  tenderness  shall  yet  repair  it  all.  The  hours 
will  come  when  this  soft,  gliding  stream  that 
swells  my  heart,  uninterrupted  shall  renew  its 
course 

And  like  the  ocean  after  ebb  shall  move, 

With  constant  force  of  due  returning  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — Changes  to  another  Room. 
Re-enter  LADY  EASY  and  LADY  BETTY. 

Lady  B.  You  have  been  in  tears,  my  dear, 
and  yet  you  look  pleased  too. 

Lady  E.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot 
let  you  into  circumstances :  but  be  satisfied, 
Sir  Charles  has  made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain 
of joy. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,  though 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  any  one  who  has  gener 
osity  enough  to  do  you  justice,  should  unpro 
voked  be  so  great  an  enemy  to  me. 

Lady  E.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy  ! 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  you  will  pardon  me  if  1 
always  thought  him  so,  but  now  1  am  convin. 
ced  of  it. 

Lady  E.  In  what,  pray  ?  I  cannot  think  you 
will  find  him  so. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  Madam,  it  has  been  his  whole 
business  of  late  to  make  an  utter  breach  be 
tween  my  Lord  Morelove  and  me. 

Lady  E.  That  may  be  owing  to  your  usage 
of  my  lord:  perhaps  he  thought  it  would  not 
disoblige  you.  I  am  confident  you  are  mis 
taken  in  him. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  I  don't  use  to  be  out  in  things 
of  this  nature ;  lean  see  well  enough;  but  1 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  when  1  have 
talked  with  my  lord. 

Lady  E.  Here  he  comes ;  and  because  you 
shall  talk  with  him No  excuses for  posi 
tively  I  will  leave  you  together. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  desire  you  will 
stay  then  ;  for  I  know  you  think  now,  that  I 
have  a  mind  to 

Lady  E.  To to ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.  Well !  remember  this. 

Enter  LORD  MORELOVE. 

Lord  M.  I  hope  I  don't  fright  you  away 
Madam  ? 

Lady  E.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  but  1  must  beg 
your  pardon  for  a  moment :  I  will  wait  upon 
you  immediately.  [Ex^t. 

Lady  B.  My  lady  Easy  gone  ? 

Lord  M.  Perhaps,  Madam,  in  friendship  to 
you  ;  she  thinks  1  may  have  deserved  the  cold 
ness  you  of  late  have  shown  to  me,  and  was 
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willing  to  give  you  this  opportunity  to  convince 
me.  you  have  not  done  it  without  just  grounds 
and  reason. 

Lady  B.  How  handsomely  does  he  reproach 
me  !  but  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  think  1 
know  it — [Aside.]  My  lord,  whatever  has  pas 
sed  between  you  and  me,  1  dare  swear  that 
could  not  be  her  thoughts  at  this  time :  for 
when  two  people  have  appeared  professed  en 
emies,  she  cannot  but  think  one  will  as  little 
care  to  give,  as  the  other  to  receive  a  justifica 
tion  of  their  actions. 

Lord  M.  Passion  indeed  often  does  repeated 
injuries  on  both  sides,  but  1  don't  remember  in 
my  heat  of  error  I  ever  yet  professed  myself 
your  enemy. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with 
you — 1  confess  I  do  not  think  now  I  have  a 
greater  enemy  in  the  world. 

Lord  M.  If  having  long  loved  you  to  my  own 
disquiet,  be  injurious,  I  am  contented  then  to 
stand  the  foremost  of  your  enemies. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  my  lord,  there's  no  great  fear 
of  your  being  my  enemy  that  way  I  dare  say — 

Lord  M.  There  is  no  other  way  my  heart  can 
bear  to  offend  you  now,  and  I  foresee  in  that 
it  will  persist  to  my  undoing. 

Lady  B.  Fy,  fy,  my  lord,  we  know  where 
your  heart  is  well  enough. 

Lord  M.  My  conduct  has  indeed  deserved 
this  scorn,  and  therefore  'tis  but  just  I  should 
•ubmit  to  your  resentment  and  beg  (though  I 
am  assured  in  vain)  for  pardon.  [Kneels. 

Enter  SIR  CHARLES. 

Sir  C.  How,  my  lord  !  [LoRD  M.  rises. 

Lady  B.  Ha !  he  here  !  This  was  unlucky. 

[Aside. 

Lord  3f.  Oh,  pity  my  confusion  ! 

[To  LADY  B. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  can  so  soon 
forget  yourself :  methinks  the  insults  you  have 
borne  from  that  lady,  by  this  time  should  have 
warned  you  into  a  disgust  of  her  regardless 
principles. 

Lord  M.  Hold,  Sir  Charles!  while  you  and 
I  are  friends,  I  desire  you  would  speak  with 
honour  of  this  lady — 'Tis  sufficient  1  have  no 
complaint  against  her,  and — 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  beg  you  would  resent 
this  thing  no  farther :  an  injury  like  this  is 
better  punished  with  our  contempt :  apparent 
malice  should  only  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha  !  the  old  resource.  Offers  of 
any  hopes  to  delude  him  from  his  resentment, 
and  then  as  the  Grand  Monarque  did  with  Ca 
valier,  and  then  you  are  sure  to  keep  your 
word  with  him. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  to  let  you  know  how 
far  I  am  above  your  little  spleen,  rny  lord,  your 
hand  from  this  hour 

Sir  C.  Pshaw !  pshaw !  all  design  !  all 
pique !  mere  artifice  and  disappointed  wo 
man. 

Lady  B.  Look  you,  Sir,  not  that  I  doubt  my 
lord's  opinion  of  me,  yet 

Sir  C.  Look  you,  Madam,  in  short,  your 
word  has  been  too  often  taken,  to  let  you 
make  up  quarrels,  as  you  used  to  do,  with  a 
soft  look  and  a  fair  promise  you  never  intended 
to  keep. 

Lady  B.  Was  ever  such  insolence !  He  wont 
give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Lord  M.  Sir  Charles  ! 

Lady  B.  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience ; 


and  since  his  malice  seems  to  grow  particular, 
I  dare  his  worst,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof 
on't.  Pray,  Sir,  wherein  can  you  charge  me 
with  breach  of  promise  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  C.  Death!  you  wont  deny  it?  How 
often,  to  piece  up  a  quarrel,  have  you  appointed 
him  to  visit  you  alone  ;  and  though  you  have 
promised  to  see  no  other  company  the  whole 
day,  when  he  has  come  he  has  found  you 
among  the  laugh  of  noisy  fops,  coquets,  and 
coxcombs,  dissolutely  gay,  while  your  full  eyes 
ran  over  with  transport  of  their  flattery,  and 
your  own  vain  power  of  pleasing  ?  How  often, 
I  say,  have  you  been  known  to  throw  away, 
at  least  four  hours  of  your  good  humour  upon 
such  wretches ;  and  the  minute  they  were 
gone,  grew  only  dull  to  him,  sunk  into  a  dis 
tasteful  spleen,  complained  you  had  talked 
yourself  into  the  head-ach,  and  then  indulged 
upon  the  dear  delight  of  seeing  him  in  pain  : 
aud  by  that  time  you  had  stretched  and  gaped 
him  heartily  out  of  patience,  of  a  sudden  most 
importantly  remember  you  had  outsat  your  ap 
pointment  with  my  Lady  Fiddle-faddle,  and 
immediately  order  your  coach  to  the  Park. 

Lady  B.  Yet,  Sir,  have  you  done  ! 

Sir   C.   No though  this  might  serve  to 

show  the  nature  of  your  principles  :  but  the 
noble  conquest  you  have  .gained  at  last  over 
defeated  sense  of  reputation  too,  has  made 
your  fame  immortal. 

Lord  M.  How,  Sir  ! 

Lady  B.  My  reputation ! 

Sir  C.  Ay,  Madam  your  reputation — My 
lord,  if  I  advance  a  falsehood,  then  resent  it 

— I  say,  your  reputation It  has  been  your 

life's  whole  pride  of  late  to  be  the  common 
toast  of  every  public  table,  vain  even  iu  the 
infamous  addresses  of  a  married  man,  my  Lord 
Foppington;;  let  that  be  reconciled  with  repu 
tation,  1  will  now  shake  hands  with  shame, 
and  bow  me  to  the  low  contempt  which  you 
deserve  from  him  ;  not  but  I  suppose  you  will 
yet  endeavour  to  recover  him.  Now  you  find 
ill  usage  in  danger  of  losing  your  conquest, 
'tis  possible  you  will  stop  at  nothing  to  pre 
serve  him. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles— 

[  Walks  disordered,  and  he  after  her. 

Sir  C.  I  know  your  vanity  is  so  voracious,  it 
will  even  wound  itself  to  feed  itself;  offer  him 
a  blank,  perhaps  to  fill  up  with  hopes  of  what 
nature  he  pleases,  and  part  even  with  your 
pride  to  keep  him. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  not  deserved 
this  oi  you.  [Bursting  into  tears  ~ 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  true  woman,  drop  him  a  soft 
dissembling  tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment 
must  be  hushed  of  course. 

Lord  M.  Oh  Charles  !  I  can  bear  no  more, 
those  tears  are  too  reproaching. 

Sir  C.  Hist,  for  your  life  !  [Aside,  and  then 
loud.]  My  lord,  if  you  believe  her,  you  are  un 
done  ;  the  very  next  sight  of  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington  would  make  her  yet  forswear  all  that 
she  can  promise. 

Lady  B.  My  Lord  Foppington  !  is  that  the 
mighty  crime  that  must  condemn  me  then  ? 
You  know  I  used  him  but  as  a  tool  of  my  re 
sentment,  which  you  yourself,  by  a  pretended 
friendship  to  us  both,  most  artfully  provoked 
me  to 

Lord  M.  Hold,  I  conjure  you,  Madam,  I 
want  not  this  conviction. 

Lady  B.  Send  for  him  this  minute,  and  you 
and  he  shall  both  be  witnesses  of  the  contempt 
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.nd  detestation  I  have  for  any  forward  hopes    understanding,  than  to  suppose  he  could  mis- 
us  vanity  may  have  given  him,  or  your  malice  ;  take  it. 
jvcrald  insinuate. 
Sir  C.  Death !  you   would  as  soon  eat  fire, 


Lord  F-  l  am  8t™ck  dumb  with  the  deli- 
beration  of  her  assurance  ;  and  do  not 


,  - 

is  soon  part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  folly,  lively  remember,  that  the  nonchalance  of  my 
is  dare  to  own  the  half  of  this  before  his  face,  !  temper  ever  had  so  bright  an  occasion  to  show 
r  any  one,  that  would  make  you  blush  to  deny  itself  before. 


|t  to Here  comes  my  wife,  now  we  shall 

|ee Ha !    and  my  Lord  Foppington   with 

per Now,  now,   we  shall  see  this  mighty 

proof  of   your    sincerity Now,    my   lord, 

rou'il  have  a  warning  sure,  and    henceforth 
enow  me  for  your  friend  indeed 

Enter  LADY  EASY  and  LORD  FOPPINGTON. 

Lady  E.  In  tears,  my  dear !  what's  the  mat 
er? 

Lady  B.  O,  my  dear,  all  I  told  you  is  true  . 
Sir  Charles  has  shown  himself  so  inveterably 
my  enemy,  that  if  I  believed  I  deserved  bu 
half  his  hate,  'twould  make  me  hate  myself. 

Lord  F.  Hark  you,  Charles,  pr'ythee  what 
s  this  business? 

Sir  C.  Why  yours,  my  lord,  for  aught  I  know 

1  have  made  such  a  breach  betwixt  them 

1  cannot  promise  much  for  the  courage  of 

a  woman;  but  if  hers  holds,  I  am  sure  it  is 
wide  enough  ;  you  may  enter  ten  a-breast_m 
lord. 

Lord  F.  Say'st  thou  so,  Charles  ?  then  I  hold 
six  to  four,  I  am  the  fiist  man  in  the  town. 

Lady  E.  Sure  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  this :  I  hope  he  has  not  made  my  lord  your 
enemy. 

Lady  B.  I  know  not  what  he  has  done. 

Lord  M.  Far  be  that  thought !  alas,  I  am 
too  much  in  fear  myself,  that  what  I  have  this 
day  committed,  advised  by  his  mistaken 
friendship,  may  have  done  my  love  irreparable 
prejudice. 

Lady  B.  No,  my  lord,  since  I  perceive  his 
little  arts  have  not  prevailed  upon  your  good 
nature  to  my  prejudice,  I  am  bound  in  grati 
tude,  in  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  confession 
you  have  made,  my  lord,  to  acknowledge  now, 
I  have  been  to  blame  too. 

Lord  M.  Ha  !  is  it  possible  ;  can  you  own  so 
much  ?  O  my  transported  heart ! 

Lady  B.  He  says  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 

seeing  you  uneasy 1  own  it but  'twas 

when    that  uneasiness  I  thought   proceeded 

from  your  love  ;  and  if  you  did  love 'twill 

not  be  much  to  pardon  it. 

Lord  M.  Oh  !  let  my  soul,  thus  bending  to 
four  power,  adore  this  soft  descending  good- 
less. 

Lady  B.  And  since  the  giddy  woman's 
flights  I  have  shown  you  too  often,  have  been 
jublic,  'tis  fit  at  last  the  amends  and  reparation 
should  be  so  :  therefore  what  I  offered  to  Sir 
Charles,  I  now  repeat  before  this  company, 
ny  utter  detestation  of  any  past  or  future  gal- 
antry,  that  has  or  shall  be  offered  by  me,  to 
rour  uneasiness. 

Lord  M.  Oh  be  less  generous,  or  teach  me  to 

leserve  it Now  blush,  Sir  Charles,  at  your 

njurious  accusation. 

Lord  F.  Ah !  Pardi!  Voila  quelque  chose  d' 
extraordinaire. 

Lady  B.  As  for  my  Lord  Foppington,  I  owe 
lim  thanks  for  having  been  so  friendly  an  in 
strument  of  our  reconciliation ;  for  though  in 
the  little  outward  gallantry  I  received  from 
iim,  I  did  not  immediately  trust  him  with  my 
iesign  in  it,  yet  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  his 


Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
the  freedom  I  have  taken  with  you. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  Madam,  do  not  be  u  nder  the  con 
fusion  of  an  apology  upon  my  account;  for  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  I  am  never  disappointed, 
but  when  I  find  a  lady  of  the  same  mind  two 
hours  together Madam,  I  have  lost  a  thou 
sand  fine  women  in  my  time;  but  never  had 
the  ill-manners  to  be  out  of  humour  with  any 
one  for  refusing  me,  since  I  was  born. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  that's  a  very  prudent  tem 
per. 

Lord  F.  Madam,  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
in  a  universal  peace  with  mankind,  since  you 
own  I  have  so  far  contributed  to  your  happi 
ness,  give  me  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  com 
pleting  it,  by  joining  your  hand  where  you 
have  already  offered  up  your  inclination. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  that's  a  favour  I  can't  re 
fuse  you. 

Lord  M.  Generous,  indeed,  my  lord. 

[LORD  FOPPINGTON  joins  their  hands. 

Lord.  F.  And  slop  my  breath,  if  ever  I  was 
better  pleased  since  my  first  entrance  into  hu 
man  nature. 

Sir  C.  How  now,  my  lord  !  what,  throw  up 
the  cards  before  you  have  lost  the  game. 

Lord  F.  Look  you,  Charles,  'tis  true  I  did 
design  to  have  played  with  her  alone  :  but  he 
that  will  keep  well  with  the  ladies,  must  some 
times  be  content  to  make  one  at  a  pool  with 
them ;  and  since  I  know  I  must  engage  her  in 
my  turn,  I  don't  see  any  great  odds  in  letting 
him  take  the  first  game  with  her. 

Sir  C.  Wisely  considered,  my  lord. 

Lidy  B.  And  now,  Sir  Charles— — 

Sir  C.  And  now,  Madam,  I'll  save  you  the 
trouble  of  a  long  speech ;  and,  in  one  word, 
confess  that  every  thing  that  I  have  done  in 
regard  to  you  this  day  was  purely  artificial — 
I  saw  there  was  no  way  to  secure  you  to  my 
Lord  Morelove,  but  by  alarming  your  pride 
with  the  danger  of  losing  him  :  and  since  the 
success  must  have  by  this  time  convinced  you, 
that  in  love  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  an 
over-acted  aversion,  1  am  sure  you  wont  take 
it  ill,  if  we  at  last  congratulate  your  good-na 
ture,  by  heartily  laughing  at  the  fright  we  had 
put  you  in  :  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  E.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.  Why— well  I  declare  it  now,  I  hate 
you  worse  than  ever. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  was  it  afraid  they 
would  take  its  love  from  it— Poor  Lady  Betty! 
"m,  ha ! 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but 
t  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  when  one  is  so 
heartilyj)leased. 

LordF-.  Really,  Madam,  I  am  afraid  the  hu 
mour  of  the  company  will  draw  me  into  your 
displeasure  too  ;  but  if  I  were  to  expire  this 
moment,  my  last  breath  would  positively  go 
out  with  a  laugh.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.  Nay,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  that's 
the  truth  on't— but  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  were 
not  in  this  design  against  me. 

Lord  M.  As  a  proof,  Madam,  I  am  inclined 
never  to  deceive  you  more — 1  do  confess  1  had 
my  share  in  it. 
'Lady  B.  You  do,  my  lord — then  I  declare  it 
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was  a  design,  one  or  other— the  best  carried  on 
that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life  ;  and  (to  my  shame 
I  own  it)  for  aught  I  know,  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  prevailed  upon  my  temper  ;  'twas 
«\  foolish  pride  that  has  cost  me  many  a  bitten 
lip  to  support  it — I  wish  we  don't  both  repent, 
my  lord. 

Lord  M.  Don't  you  repent  without  me,  and 
we  never  shall. 

Sir  C.  Well,  Madam,  now  the  worst  that 
the  world  can  say  of  your  past  conduct,  is, 
that  my  lord  had  constancy  and  you  have  tried 


it. 


Enter  a  SERVANT  to  LORD  MORELOVE. 


Serv.  My  lord,  Mr.  le  Fevre's  below,  and 
desires  to  know  what  time  your  lordship  will 
please  to  have  the  music  begin.  - 

Lord  M.  Sir  Charles,  what  say  you  ?  will 
you  give  me  leave  to  bring  them  hither  ? 

Sir  C.   As  the  ladies  think  fit,  my  lord. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  by  all  means, 'twill  be  better 
here,  unless  we  could  have  the  Terrace  to  our 
selves. 

Lord  M.  Then,  pray  desire  them  to  come 
hither  immediately. 

Serv.  Yes,  my  lord.  [Exit  SERV. 


Enter  LADY  GRAVEAIRS. 

Sir  C.  Lady  Graveairs ! 

Lady  G.  Yes,  you  may  well  start !  but  don't 
suppose  1  am  now  come,  like  a  poor  tame  fool, 
to  upbraid  your  guilt ;  but,  if  I  could,  to  blast 
you  with  a  look; 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  you  have  sense, — don't 
expose  yourself—  you  are  unhappy,  and  I  own 
myself  the  cause, — the  only  satisiaction  1  can 
ofler  you,  is  to  protest  no  new  engagement  takes 
me  from  you ;  but  a  sincere  reflection  of  the 
long  neglect,  and  injuries  I  have  done  the  best 
of  wives;  for  whose  amends  and  only  sake  I 
now  must  part  with  you,  and  all  the  inconve 
nient  pleasures  of  my  life. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  then  fallen  into  the  low 
contempt  of  exposing  me,  and  to  your  wife 
too. 

Sir  C.  'Twas  impossible  ;  without  it,  I  could 
never  be  sincere  in  my  conversion. 

Lady  G.  Despicable ! 

Sir  C.  Do  not  think  so — for  my  sake  I  know 
she'll  not  reproach  you— nor  by  her  carriage 
ever  let  the  world  perceive  you  have  wronged 
her. My  dear 

Lady  E.  Lady  Graveairs,  I  hope  you'll  sup 
with  us. 

Lady  G.  I  cannot  refuse  so  much  good  com 
pany,  Madam. 

Sir  C.  You  see  the  worst  of  her  resent 
ment — In  the  mean  time,  don't  endeavour 
to  be  her  friend,  and  she'll  never  be  your 
enemy. 

Lady  G.  I  am  unfortunate 'tis  what  my 

folly  has  deserved,  and  I  submit  to  it. 

Lord  M.  So,  here  is  the  music. 

Lady  E.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit? 


SONG. 


Sabir.a,  with  an  angel's  face, 
By  love  ordaiu'd  for  joy, 


Seems  of  the  Siren's  cruel  race, 
To  charm  and  then  destroy. 

With  all  the  arts  of  look  and  dress, 

She  fans  the  fatal  h're  ; 
Through  pride  mistaken  oft  for  grace, 

She  bids  the  swains  expire. 

The  god  of  love  enraged  to  see 

The  nymph  defy  his  flame, 
Pronounced  his  merciless  decree 

Against  the  haughty  dame. 

Let  age,  with  double  speed,  o'ertake  her,  i 
Let  love  the  room  of  pride  supply  ; 

And  when  the  lovers  all  forsake  her, 
A  spotless  virgin  let  her  die. 

SIR   CHARLES  comes  forward  with  LADY    ] 
EASY. 

Sir  C.  Now  my  dear,  I  find  my  happiness  ( 
grow    fast  upon  me  j  in    all   my  past  expe-  1 
rience  of  the  sex,   I  found,  even  among   the 
better  sort,  so  much  of  folly,  pride,  malice,  I 
passion,  and   irresolute    desire,   that    1   con- 1 
eluded  thee  but  of  the  foremost  rank,  and, 
therefore,    scarce    worthy   my  concern:    but] 
thou  hast  stirred  me  with    so  severe  a  proof 
of   thy  exalted  virtue,    it   gives    me  wonder 
equal    to    my    love — If,    then,   the   unkindly 
thought  of  what  1  have  been,  hereafter  shall 
intrude  upon  thy  growing  quiet,  let  thisreflec-  • 
lion  teach  thee  to  be  easy  : 

Thy  wrongs,  when  greatest,  most  thy  virtue  j 

proved ; 
And,  from  that  virtue  found,   I   blush'd  and 

truly  loved.  [Exeunt  omntt. 


EPILOGUE 


CONQUEST  and   freedom,  are,   at  length  our 

own, 

False  fears  of  slavery  no  more  are  shown  ; 
Nor  dread   of  paying   tribute    to    a    foreign 

throne. 

All  stations  now  the  fruits  of  conquest  share, 
Except  (if  small  with  great  things  may  com- 

Th'    oppress?d    condition    of   the    labouring 

player. 

We're  still  in  fears  (as  you  of  late  in  France) 
Of  the  despotic  power  of  song  and  dance  : 
For  while  subscription,  like  a  tyrant  reigns, 
Nature's  neglec  ed,  and  the  stage  in  chains, 
And  English  actors  slaves  to  swell  the  French 
man's  gains. 
Like    JEsop's     crow,     the    poor,     out-witted 

stage, 

That  lived  on  wholesome  plays   i'  the  lat 
ter  age, 

Deluded  once  to  sing,  even  justly  served, 
Let  fall  her  cheese  to  the  Fox   mouth,  and 

starved  : 

O  that  our  judgment,  as  your  courage  has 
Your  fame  extended,  would  our  cause, 
That  nothing  English  would  submit  to  foreign 
laws  : 

- 


EPILOGUE. 


'  we  but  live  to  see  that  joyful  day, 
hen  of  the  English  stage  revived  we  may, 
s  of  your  honour  now,  with  proper  applica 
tion,  say. 

So  when  the  Gallic  Fox,  by  fraud  of  peace, 
ad  lull'd  the  British  Lion  into  ease, 
nd  saw   that  sleep  composed  his  couchant 

head, 
e  bids  him  wake,  and  see  himself  betray'd 


At  this   Hi 
eyes 
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indignant  savage   rolls  his  fiery 
[prise. 


Dauntless,  though  blushing  at  the  base  sur- 

Pauses  awhile- But  finds  delays  are  vain  : 

Compel  I'd    to    tight,    he   shakes   his    shaggy 

mane ; 
He  grinds  his  dreadful  fangs;  and  stalks  to 

Blenheim's  plain: 
There,  with  erected  crest,  and  horrid  roar,[gore, 


toils  of  treacherous  politics,   around  him  j  He  furious  plunges  on,   through  streams  of 


laid: 

him  how  one  close 

thought 


hour    of  Gallic 


etook  those  towns  for  which  he  years  had 
fought. 


And  dyes  with  false  Bavarian  blood  the  pur 
ple  Danube's  shore ; 

In  one  push'd  battle  frees  the  destin'd  slaves  ; 

Revives  old  English  honour,  and  an  Empire 
saves. 


C  O  M  U  S: 


A    MASQUE, 


IN  THREE  ACTS. 


BY  JOHN  MILTON. 


REMARKS. 


THIS  Masque  was  first  represented  at  Ludlow  Castle  on  Michaelmas-day  1634,  before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 
Bridgewater,  Lord  President  of  Wales :  the  principal  performers  were  the  Lord  Brackly,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  and 
the  Lady  Alice  Egerton.  In  the  year  1774,  it  was  abridged,  and  has  ever  since  been  performed  as  an  after-piece  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


COMUS. 

FIRST  SPIRIT. 
ELDER  BROTHER. 
YOUNGER  BROTHER. 
BACCHANALS. 


LADY. 

EUPHROSYNE. 

BACCHANTES. 

SABRINA  and  PASTORAL  NYMPH. 


Bacchanals,  Naiads,  Spirits,  &c. 


PROLOGUE. 

OCR  stedfast  Bard,  to  his  own  genius  true, 
Still  bade  his  Muse  fit  audience  find  though 

few; 

Scorning  the  judgment  of  a  trifling  age, 
To  choicer  spirits  he  bequeath'd  his  page. 
He  too  was  scorn'd,  and  to  Britannia's  shame 
She  scarce   for  half  an  age  knew   Milton's 

name  : 

But  now,  his  fame  by  every  trumpet  blown, 
We  on  his  deathless  trophies  raise  our  own. 
Nor  art  nor  nature  did  his  genius  bound  ; 
Heaven,  hell,  earth,  chaos,  he  survey'd  around : 
All  things  his  eye,  through  wit's  bright  empire 

thrown, 

Beheld,  and  made  what  it  beheld  his  own. 
Such  Milton  was :    'tis  ours  to  bring  him 

forth, 

And  yours  to  vindicate  neglected  worth. 
Such  heaven-taught  numbers  should  be  more 

than  read,  [spread. 

More    wide    the   manna  through  the  nation 
Like  some  bless'd  spirit  he  to  night  descends, 
Mankind  he  visits,  and  their  steps  befriends  ; 
Through  mazy  error's  dark  perplexing  wood 
Points  out  the  path  of  true  and  real  good, 


Warns  erring  youth,  and  guards  the  spotless 

maid 

From  spell  of  magic  vice  by  reason's  aid. 
Attend  the  strains ;  and  should  some  mean 
er  phrase 

Hang  on  the  style  and  clog  the  nobler  lays, 
Excuse  what  we  with  trembling  hand  supply, 
To  give  his  beauties  to  the  public  eye  : 
His  the  pure  essence,  ours  the  grosser  mean 
Through  which  his  spirit  is  in  action  seen. 
Observe  the  force,  observe  the  flame  divine 
That  glows,  breathes,  acts  in  each  harmonious 

line. 

Great  objects  only  strike  the  generous  heart  ; 
Praise  the  sublime,  o'erlook  the  mortal  part ; 
Be  there  your  judgment,  here  your  candour 

shown ; 
Small  is  our  portion — and  we  wish  'twere  none. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.— Discovers  a  wild  Wood. 

The  first  Attendant  SPIRIT  enters. 
BEFORE  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 


itt?  /.] 


COMUS. 
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[y  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
;!)f  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
Ijn  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
(\bove  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
M'hich  men  call  earth,  and  with  low-thoughted 

care 

Itonfined  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 
Kfter  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants 
kraongst    the    enthroned    gods    on    sainted 

seats. 

pet  some  there  are  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
JTo  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
JThat  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity  ; 
(To  such  my  errand  is;  and  but  for  such 
[  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin- worn  mould. 
But  whence  von  slanting  stream  of  purer  light, 
Which  streaks  the  midnight  gloom,  and  hither 

darts 

[ts  beamy  point?  Some  messenger  from  Jove 
Cotnmissiiou'd  to  direct  or  share  my  charge, 
And  if  I  ken  him  right  a  spirit  pure 
As  treads  the  spangled  pavement  of  the  sky, 
The  gentle  Philadel :  but  swift  as  thought 
He  comes 


The  second  Attending  SPIRIT  descends. 

Declare  on  what  strange  errand  bent 
Thou  visiiest  this  clime  to  me  assign'd, 
So  far  remote  from  thy  appointed  sphere. 
2d  Spirit.  On  no  appointed  task  thou  seest 

me  now ; 

But,  as  returning  from  Elysian  bowers, 
(Whither  from  mortal  coil  a  soul  I  wafted,) 
Aleng  this  boundless  sea  of  waving  air 
I  steer'd  my  flight,  betwixt  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  these  thick   boughs    thy  radiant    form    I 

spied,  [clouds ; 

Gliding  as  streams  the  moon   through  dusky 
Instant  I  stoop'd    my  wing,  and  downward 

sped 

To  learn  thy  errand,  and  with  thine  to  join 
My  kindred  aid,  from  mortals  ne'er  withheld 
When  virtue  on  the  brink  of  peril  stands. 
1st  Spirit.  Then  mark  th'  occasion  that  de 
mands  it  here, 

Neptune,  I  need  not  tell,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea  girt  isles 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep  ;' 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods, 
By  course  commits  to  several  government. 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire 

crowns, 

And  wield  their  little  tridents  ;  but  this  isle, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair'd  deities  ; 
And  all  this  track  that  fronts  the  falling  sun 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in    his    charge,   with  tempered   awe  to 

guide 

An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms. 
2d  Spirit.  Does  any  danger  threat  his  legal 

sway 

From  bold  sedition  or  close  ambush'd  treason? 
1st  Spirit*  No    danger  thence ;    but  to  his 

lofty  seat, 

Which  borders  on  the  verge  of  this  wild  vale, 
His  blooming  offspring,    nursed  in   princely 

lore, 


Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre,  and  their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplex'd  path  of  this  drear 

•H-ood, 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger  ; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril, 
But   that  by  quick  command  from  sovereign 

Jove 

I  was  despatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard. 
2d  Spirit.    What  peril,  can  their  innocence 

assail 

Within  these  lonely  and  unpeopled  shades? 
1st  Spirit.   Attend  my  words.        No  place 

but  harbours  danger ; 
In  every  region  virtue  finds  a  foe. 
Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transform'd, 
Coasting    the    Tyrrhene  shore  as  the  winds 

listed, 

On  Circe's  island  felt :  (who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine  ?) 
This  nymph,  that  gazed  upon  his  clustering 

locks,  [youth, 

With  ivy  berries   wreathed,  and    his    blithe 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up  and   Comus 

named. 
2d  Spirit.  Ill  omen'd  birth  to  Virtue  and  her 

sons  ! 
1st  Spirit.  He,  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full 

grown  age, 

Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 
And  in    thick  shelter  of  black  shades   iui- 

bower'd 

Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass 
To  quench  the  drought  of  Phoebus,  which  as 

they  taste, 
(For  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate 

thirst)  [nance, 

Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  counie- 
Th'    express    resemblance    of    the   godsj    is 

changed 

Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 
Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog  or  bearded  goat, 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were 
Yet,  when  he  walks  his  tempting  rounds,  the 

sorcerer 

By  magic  power  their  human  face  restores 
And  outward  beauty  to  delude  the  sight. 
2d  Spirit.  Lose  they  the  memory  of  their  for 
mer  state? 
1st    Spirit.    No,    they  (so  perfect  is  their 

misery) 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  be 
fore  ; 

And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty, 
2d  Spirit.  Degrading  fall !  from  such  a  dire 

distress  [save  ? 

What  pain    too    great  our  mortal  charge  to 

1st  Spirit.  For  this,  when  any  favour'd  of  high 

Jove  [glade, 

Chances  to   pass   through    this    adventurous 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 
As  now  I  do  ;  and  opportune  thou  com  st 
To  share  an  office  which  thy  nature  loves. 
8  M 
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This  be  our  task  ;  but  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky  robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof, 
And  take  the  weeds  and  likenes  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 
Who  with  soft  pipe  and  smooth-ditty 'd  song 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they 

roar, 

And  hush  the  waving  woods  ;  nor  of  less  faith, 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 
Likeliest  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 
Of  this  occasion.     Veil'd  in  such  disguise, 
Beit  my  care  the  sever'd  youths  to  guide 
To  their  distress'd  and  lonely  sister  ;  thine 
To    cheer   her   footsteps  through   the  magic 

wood. 

Whatever  blessed  spirit  hovers  near, 
On  errands  bent  to  wandering  mortal  good, 
If  need  require  him  summon  to  thy  side  ; 
Unseen  of  mortal  eye  such  thoughts  inspire, 
Such   heaven-born    confidence,    as   need  de 
mands 
In  hour  of  trial. 

2d  Spirit.  Swift  as  winged  winds 
To  my  glad  charge  I  fly. 

1st  Spirit. I'll  wait  a  while 

To  watch  the  sorcerer,  for  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps :  I  must  be  viewless  now. 


[Exit. 


COMUS  enters  with  a  charming'  rod  in  one  hand, 
his  glass  in  the  other  ;  with  himarout  o/"M EN 
and  WOMEN  dressed  as  Bacchanals ;  they  come 
in  making  a  riotous  and  unruly  noise,  with 
torches  in  their  hands. 

Comus.    The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd 

fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. 
And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream  ; 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his  chdmber  in  the  east ; 
Mean-while  welcome  joy  and  feast. 

SONG. 

Now  Phosbus  sinketh  in  the  west, 
Welcome  song,  and  welcome  jest, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
Tipsy  dance  and  jollity  : 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed, 
And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 
Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity, 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 

Imitate  the  starry  choir, 

Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and   seas,  with  all  their   finny 

drove, 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Trip  the  pert  Fairies  and  the  dapper  Elves. 

SONG. — By  a  Woman. 

By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim, 
The   Wood-nymphs,    deck'd    with   daisies 
trim, 


Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep ; 
What  has  night  to  do  with  sleep  2 

Night  has  better  sweets  to  prove  ; 
Venus  now  wakes  and  wakens  love  : 
Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin, 
'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin. 

Comus.  Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark-veil'd  Cotytto ! — to  whom  the  secret 
flame 

Of  midnight  torches  burn.     Mysterious  dame  I 

That  ne'er  art  call'd  but  when  the  dragon- 
womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  rid'st  with  Hecat',  and  be- 
friend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out; 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  morn,  on  th'  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin  loop-hole  peep, 

And  to  the  tell-tale  Sun  descry 

Our  conceal'd  solemnity. 

SONG. — By  COMUS  and  Woman. 

From  tyrant  laws  and  customs  free, 
We  follow  sweet  variety  ; 
By  turns  we  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
Love  for  ever  on  the  wing. 

Why  should  niggard  rules  control 
Transports  of  the  jovial  soul  ? 
No  dull  stinting  hour  we  own, 
Pleasure  counts  our  time  alone. 

Comus.    Come,  knit   hands,   and  beat  th< 

ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

A  Dance. 

Break  off',  break  off;  I  feel  the  different  paci 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground 
Run  to  your  shrouds  within  these  brakes  am 

trees ; 

Our  number  may  affright.     Some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 
Benighted   in    these    woods.       Now   to  m 

charms, 

And  to  my  wily  trains.     I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.     Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusiot 
And  give  it  false  presentiments,  lest  the  plac 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 
And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight; 
Which  must  not   be,   for   that's  against   m 

course. 

I  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well-placed  words  of  giozing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy  hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares.     When  once  he 

eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager 
Whom    thrift    keeps   up  about   his   countr 

gear. 

But  here  she  comes  ;  I  fairly  step  aside 
And  hearken  if  I  may  her  business  hear. 


/.] 
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This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear 
be  true,  [sound 

best  guide  now:    methought  it  was  the 
'riot  and  ill-managed  merriment ; 
ich  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
irs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds, 
hen,  for  their  teeming  flocks    and  granges 
full,  [Fan, 

wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous 
nd  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 

meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
f  such  late  rioters  ;  yet,  oh,  where  else 
all  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 
Comus.  [Aside.]  I'll  ease  her  of  that  care, 

and  be  her  guide. 
Lady.    My    brothers,    when  they  saw  me 

weary'd  out 
ith  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
nder  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
epp'd,  as  they  said  to  the  next  thicket  side 
o  bring  me  berries  of  such  cooling  fruit 
s  the  kind-hospitable  woods  provide* 
hey    left   me  then    when  the  gray-hooded 

Even, 

ke  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weeds, 
ose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus' 
wain  ;  [back, 

But  where  they  are,  and  why  they   come  not 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts  :  'tis  likeliest 
Fhey  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  too 
Fhis  is  the  place  as  well  as  I  may  guess,  [far. 
Whence,  even  now,  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear, 
Jfet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  might  this  be?  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Df  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire 
And  aery  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses 
rhese  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  as 
tound 

rhe  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Conscience. 
Dh_!  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed 

Hope, 

Phou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
\nd  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  Chastity  ! 
[  see  you  visibly,  and  now  believe, 
fhatj  he,    the  supreme  Good  (to  whom  all 

things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance) 
Would  send   a  glistering   guardian,  if  need 

were, 

ro  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 
Was  1  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Furn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 
[  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
r.urn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 
I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 
I'll  venture,  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me,  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 

SONG. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph !    that  livest 
Within  thy  airy  cell,  [unseen 

By  slow  Marauder's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet  embroider'd  vale, 
"Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sacl  song  mourneth  well, 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 


Oh  !  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where,  [Sphere ! 

Sweet   queen    of  parly,   daughter  of  the' 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  surrounding  grace  to  all  heaven's 
harmonies. 

Comus.  [Aside.~\  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of 

earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence: 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  nigbt, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  !  I  have  oil  heard 
My  mother  Circer  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd 

soul 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium  :  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  ; 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
And  sweet  in  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself  ? 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home  felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. — I'll  speak  to  her 
And  she  shall  be  nay  queen. — Hail,  foreign 
wonder !  [breed, 

Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never 
Unless  the  goddes  that  in  rural  shrine, 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan  or  Silvan,  by  bless'd 

song 

Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall 

wood. 
Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd!  ill  is  lost  that 

praise 

That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears  : 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift    v 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo, 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 
Comus.  What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft 

you  thus  ? 

Lady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 
Comus.   Could  that  divide  you  from  near^ 

ushering  guides? 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf. 
Comus.  By  falsehood  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 
Lady.  To  seek  i'  th'  valley  some  cool  friend 
ly  spring. 
Comus.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguard* 

ed,  Lady? 
Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed 

quick  return. 
Comus.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented 

them? 

Ludy.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 
Comus.  Imports  their  loss  beside  the  present 

need? 
Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers 

lose. 

Comus.  Were  they  of  manly  prime  or  youth 
ful  bloom  ? 
Lady.  As  smoooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd 

"lips. 
Comus.  Two  such  1  saw  what  time  the  la- 

bour'd  ox 

In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink't  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
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Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots  : 
Their  port  was  more  than  human;  as  they 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision  [stood, 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.     I  was  awe 

struck,  [seek, 

And  as  I  pass'd  I   worshipp'd  :  if  those  you 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  villager,  [place? 

What  readiest  way   would  bring  me  to  that 

Comus.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby 

point. 
~Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I 

suppose, 

Jn  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet. 
Comus.  I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley 

green, 

Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wide  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  1  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low -roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallat  rouse  :  if  otherwise, 
I  can  conduct  you,  Lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe 
Till  farther  quest. 

Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 
And  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And    courts    of  princes,    where  it   first   was 

named, 

And  yet  is  most  pretended.    In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  1  should  fear  to  change  it. 
Eye  me,  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my 

trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.— Shepherd,  lead 

on.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  COMUS'S  Crew  from  behind  the  trees. 
SONG. — By  a  Man. 

Fly  swiftly,  ye  minutes  !  till  Comus  receive 
The  nameless  soft  transports  that  beauty  can 

g've ;  [prove, 

The   bowl's  frolic  joys  let  him  teach  her  to 
And  she  in  return  yield  the  raptures  of  love. 
Without  love  and  wine,  wit  and  beauty  are 

.  vain, 

All  grandeur  insipid,  and  riches  a  pain, 
The  most  splendid  palace  grows  dark  as  the 

grave  : 
Love  and  wine  give,  ye  gods,  or  take  back 

what  you  gave. 
Chorus.  Away,  away,  away, 

To  Comus'  court  repair ; 

There  night  outshines  the  day, 

There  yields  the  melting  fair. 

ACT  II. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  the  two  BROTHERS. 

E.  Bro.  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars  !  and  thou, 

fair  moon  ! 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison, 


Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud* 
And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades  ; 
Or  if  your  influence  ba  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush  candle,  from  the  wicker-hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long  levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light, 
And  thou  shall  he  our  star  of  Arcady, 
Or  Tyrian  Cynosure. 

Y.  Bro.  Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The    folded    flocks  penn'd  in  their    wattled 

cotes, 

Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops, 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheer 
ing, 

In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 
But  oh  !  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister, 
Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake 

her 
From  the  chill  dew,  amongst  rude  burs  and 

thistles  ? 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now. 
Or 'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad 

fears : 

What  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright ! 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  diretul  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger  or  of  savage  heat  ? 
E.  Bro.  Peace,  brother ;  be  not  over  exqui 
site 

To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils  ; 
For,  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown 
What  need  a  man  forestal  his  date  of  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
Or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 
How  bitter  As  such  self-delusion  ! 
1  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms 

ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 
Could   stir  the  constant    mood   of   her  calm 

thoughts, 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By   her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and 

moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk ;  and  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her 

wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  so  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 
He,  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'  In'  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 
But  he,   that  hides  a    daik    soul    and    foul 

thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ! 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

Y.  Bro.  'Tis  most  true 
That  musing  Meditation  most  affects 
i  The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 
;  Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house ; 
For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds. 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish, 
Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ; 
But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree 
I  Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
i  Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchauted  eye, 
|  To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 
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Yrom  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Incontinence.          |  And  turn  it  by  decrees  to  the  soul's  P«P 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the    unsunn'd  |  Till  all  be  made  immortal.  ' 


heaps 

Jf  miser's  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  -will  wink  on  opportunity, 
And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjured  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 
Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not  ; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  per 
son 
Of  our  unowned  sister. 

E.  Bro.  I  do  not,  brother, 

Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure,  without  all  doubt  or  controversy  ; 
Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is, 
That  1  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 
My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine  ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 
Which  you  remember  not. 

F.  Bro.  What  hidden  strength 

Unless  the  strength  of  Heaven  ?  if  you  mean 

that. 
E.  Bro.  I  mean  that  too  ;  but  yet   a  hidden 

strength, 
Which    if    Heaven    gave  it,  may    be   teim'd 

her  own  ; 

'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity  : 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows   keen 
May    trace    huge    forests    and    unharbour'd 

heaths, 

Infamous  hills  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 
Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity  ; 
Yea,  there  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By   grots  and  caverns   shagg'd   with    horrid 

shades, 

She  may  pass  on  wiih  unblench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 
That    breaks    his    magic    chains    at    curfew 

time, 

No  goblin,  or  swart  Fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  Virginity. 
Do  you  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ? 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 
Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  :  gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  Queen  o' 

th'  Woods. 

What  was  the  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin? 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congeal'd 

stone, 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  livery'd  angels  lacquey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  tiling  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
Till  'oft  converse  with  heavenly  inhabitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 


j  But  when  lust 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul 

UuKf 

But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts  ' 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion,  ' 
Imboilies  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are    those    thick  and  gloomy  shadows 

damp 

Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  link'd  itself  in  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 

F.  Bro.  How    charming   is    divine  philo 
sophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

E.  Bro. List,  list!  1  hear 

Some  tar  off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

F.  Bro,  Methought  so  too ;  what  should  it 

be? 

E.  Bro.  For  certain 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

F.  Bro.   Heaven    keep  my  sister!  Again! 

again  !  and  near  ! 
Best  draw  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 

E.  Bro.  I'll  halloo  ; 

If  he  be  friendly  he  comes  well ;  if  not, 
Defence   is  a  good  cause  and  Heaven  be  for 
us. 

Enter  1st  Attendant  SPIRIT,  habited  like  a 
Shepherd. 

F.  Bro.  That  halloo  I  should  know— What 

are  you  ?  speak.  [else. 

Come  not  too  near ;  you  fall  on  iron   stakes 

1st  Sprit.  What   voice  is  that?   iny  young 

lord?  speak  again. 

F.  Bro.   O  brother,  'tis  my  father's  shep 
herd  sure. 
E.  Bro.  Thrysis?  whose  artful  strains  have 

oft  del  ay  'd 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  sweeten'd  every  musk-rose  of  the  dale, 
How  cam'st  thou  here,  good  swain  ?  has  any 
ram  [dam, 

Slipp'd  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his 
Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  ? 
How  couldst  thou  find  this  dark  sequester'd 

nook  ! 
1st  Spirit.  O  my  loved  master's  heir,  and  his 

next  joy  ! 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
Asa  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf:  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich   these   downs   is    worth   a 

thought 

To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 
But  oh  !  where  is  my  virgin  lady  ?  where  is 

she? 

How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 
E.  Bro.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  Shepherd,  with 
out  blame 

Or  our  neglect  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 
1st  Spirit.  Ah  me  !  unhappy  !  then  my  fears 

are  true. 

E.  Bro.  What  fears,  good  Thrysis !  pr  ythee 
briefly  show  ? 
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1st  Spirit.    I'll  tell  ye:   'tis  not  vain,  nor 

fabulous, 

(Though  so  esteem'd  by  shallow  ignorance) 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly 

Muse,         ^ 

Story'd  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  Chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted    rocks,  whose   entrance  leads  to 

hell ; 

For  such  there  be  ;  but  unbelief  is  blind. 
E.  Bro.  Proceed,  good  Shepherd  1  am  all 

attention. 
1st  Spirit.  Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous 

wood, 

Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skilPd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries, 
And  wanton  as  his  father  : 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticements  gives  his  baneful  cup, 
With  many  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing 

poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Charactfcr'd  in  the  face.     This  have  I  learn'd 
Tending  my  flock  hard  by,  i'  th'  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade,  whence  night  by 

night 

He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl 
Like  stabled  wolves  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 
Doing'  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  and  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 
And  beauty's  tempting  semblance  can  put  on, 
T'  inveigle  and  invite  th'  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
But  har.k  !  the  beaten  timbrels  jarring  sound 
And  wild   tumultuous   mirth  proclaim  their 

presence  ; 

Onward  they  move ;  and  see  a  blazing  torch 
Gleams    through    the    shade,    and  this  way 

guides  their  steps. 

Let  us  withdraw  a  while  and  watch  their  mo 
tions.  [They  retire. 

Enter  COMUS'S  Crew  revelling,  and  by  turns 
caressing  each  other,  till  they  observe  the  Two 
BROTHERS  ;  then  the  Elder  BROTHER  advances 
and  speaks. 

E.  Bro.  What  are  you,  speak,  that  thus  in 

wanton  riot 

And    midnight    revelry,    like  drunken   Bac 
chanals, 

Invade  the  silence  of  these  lonely  shades? 
1st  Worn.  Ye  godlike  youths !  whose  radiant 

forms  excel 

The  blooming  grace  of  Maia's  winged  son, 
Bless  the  propitious  star  that  led  you  to  us  ; 
We  are  the  happiest  of  the  race  of  mortals, 
Of  freedom,  mirth,  and  joy,  the  only  heirs  ; 
But  you  shall  share  them  with  us;    for  this 

cup, 

This  nectar'd  cup,  the  sweet  assurance  gives 
Of  present,  and  the  pledge  of  future  bliss. 
[She  offers  them  the  cup  which  they   both 
put  by. 

SONG. — By  a  Man. 

By  the  gaily  circling  glass 
We  can  see  how  minutes  pass, 
By  the  hollow  cask  are  told 
How  the  waning  night  grows  old. 


Soon,  too  soon,  the  busy  day 
Drives  us  from  our  sport  and  play : 
What  have  we  with  day  to  do  ? 
Sons  of  Care,  'twas  made  for  you. 

E.  Bro  .  Forbear,  nor  offer  us  the  poison'd 

sweets 

That  thus  have  render'd  thee  thy  sex's  shame, 
All  sense  of  honour  banish'd  from  thy  breast. 

SONG. 

Fame's  an  echo,  prattling  double, 

An  empty,  airy,  glittering  bubble  ; 

A  breath  can  swell,  a  breath  can  sink  it, 

The  wise  not  worth  their  keeping  think  it. 

Why  then,  why  such  toil  and  pain, 
Fame's  uncertain  smiles  to  gain? 
Like  her  sister  Fortune  blind, 
To  the  best  she's  oft  unkind, 
And  the  worst  her  favour  find. 

E.  Bro.  By  her  own  sentence  Virtue  stands 

absolved, 

Nor  asks  an  echo  from  the  tongue  of  men 
To  tell  what  hourly  to  herself  she  proves. 
Who  wants  his  own  no  other  praise  enjoys  ; 
His  ear  receives  it  as  a  fulsome  tale 
To  which  his  heart  in  secret  gives  the  lie  : 
Nay,  slander'd  innocence  must  feel  a  peace, 
An  inward  peace,  which  flatter'd  guilt  ne'er 

knew. 
1st  Worn.    Oh !    how   unseemly  shows  in 

blooming  youth 

Such  gray  severity  ! But  come  with  us, 

We  to  the  bower  of  bliss  will    guide    your 

steps ;  [sheds 

1  here  you  shall  taste  the  joys  that  Nature 
On  the  gay  spring   of   life,    youth's   flowery 

prime, 

From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve 
Each  rising  hour  by  rising  pleasures  mark'd. 

SONG. — By  a  Woman  in  a  pastoral  habit . 

Would  you  taste  the  noon  tide  air, 
To  yon  fragrant  bower  repair, 
Where  woven  with  the  poplar  bough 
The  mantling  vine  will  shelter  you. 

Down  each  side  a  fountain  flows, 
Tinkling,  murmuring,  as  it  goes, 
Lightly  o'er  the  mossy  ground, 
Sultry  Phoebus  scorching  round. 

Round  the  languid  herds  and  sheep 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  sutfny  hillocks  sleep, 
While  on  the  hyacinth  and  rose 
The  fair  does  all  alone  repose. 

All  alone and  in  her  arms 

Your  breast  may  beat  to  love's  alarms, 
Till  bless'd  and  blessing  you  shall  own 
The  joys  of  love  are  joys  alone. 

E.  Bro.  How  low  sinks  beauty  when  by  vice 

debased  ! 

How  fair  that  form  if  virtue  dwelt  within  ! 
But  from  this  shameless  advocate  of  shame 
To  me  the  warbled  song  harsh  discord  grates. 
Y.  Bro.  Short  is  the  course  of  every  lawless 

pleasure  ; 

GJrief  like  a  shade  on  all  its  footsteps  waits, 
Scarce  visible  in  joy's  meridian  height, 
But  downward  as  its  blaze  declining  speeds 
The  dwarfish  shadow  to  a  giant  spreads. 


SCENE  /.] 


COMUS. 


1st  Worn.  No  more  ;  these  formal  maxims 

misbecome  you  ; 
They  only  suit  suspicious  shrivell'd  Age. 

SONG. — By  a  Man  and  hco  Women, 

Live  and  love,  enjoy  the  fair, 
Banish  sorrow,  banish  care  ; 
Mind  not  what  old  dotards  say  ; 
Age  has  had  his  share  of  play, 
But  youth's  sport  begins  to-day.     . 

From  the  fruits  of  sweet  delight : 
Let  not  scare-crow  Virtue  fright : 
Here  in  Pleasure's  vine-yard  we 
Rove  like  birds  from  tree  to  tree, 
Careless,  airy,  gay,  and  free. 

E.  Bro.  How  can  your  impious  tongues  pro 
fane  the  name 

Of  sacred  Virtue,  and  yet  promise  pleasure 
In  lying;  songs  of  vanity  and  vice  ? 
From  virtue  sever'd  pleasure  frenzy  grows, 
The  gay  delirium  of  the  feverish  mind, 
And  always  flies  at  reason's  cool  return. 
1st   Worn.    Perhaps  it    may ;    perhaps    the 

sweetest  joys 

Of  love  itself  from  passion's  folly  spring  ; 
But  say,  does  wisdom  greater  bliss  bestow  ? 
E.  Bro.  Alike  from  love's  and  pleasure's  path 

you  stray, 

In  sensual  folly  blindly  seeking  both, 
Your  pleasure  riot,  lust  your  boasted  love. 
Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal,  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish,  when  resisted  cruel, 
And  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  Nature's  fairest 

forms  ; 
But    love,   like    odorous    Zephyr's    grateful 

breath, 
Repays    the   flower  that  sweetness  which  it 

borrows ; 

Uninjuring,  uninjured,  lovers  move 
In  their  own  sphere  of  happiness  content, 
By  mutual  truth  avoiding  mutual  blame. 
But  we  forget :  who  hears  the  voice  of  Truth 
In  noisy  riot  and  intemperance  drown'd  ? 
Thrysis,  be  then  our  guide  ;  we'll  follow  thee, 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us  ! 
1st    Worn.  Come,    come,    my  friends,  and 

partners  of  my  joys, 
Leave  to  these  pedant  youths  their  bookish 

dreams  ; 
Poor  blinded  boys,  by  their  blind  guides  mis 

led! 

A  beardless  Cynic  is  the  shame  of  nature, 
Beyond  the  cure  of  this  inspiring  cup  ; 
And  my  contempt,  at  best,  my  pity,  moves. 
Away,  nor  waste  a  moment  more  about  them 

CHORUS. 

Away,  away,  away, 
To  Comus'  court  repair, 
There  night  outshines  the  day, 
There  yields  the  melting  fair. 

[Exit  singing. 

E.  Bro.  She's  gone !  may  scorn  pursue  her 

wanton  art, 

And  all  the  painted  charms  that  vice  can  wear 
Yet  oft  o'er  credulous  youth  such  Sirens  tri 

umph, 
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And  lead    their   captive    sense  in 

strong 

As  links  of  adamant.    Let  us  be  free, 
And,  to  secure  our  freedom,  virtuous. 
Y._Bro.  But  should  our  helpless  sister  meet 

the  rage 

3f  this  insulting  troop,  what  could  she  do  ? 
What  hope,  what  comfort,   what  support  were 

left? 
1st  Spirit.  She  meets  not  them;  but  yet,  if 

right  I  guess, 

A  harder  trial  on  her  virtue  waits. 
E.  Bro.  Protect  her  Heaven!  But  whence 

this  sad  conjecture  ? 
1st  Spirit.  This  evening  late,  by  then  the 

chewing  flocks 

Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  .knot-grass    dew-besprent,    and   were   in 

fold, 

[  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopy'd,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  and  be?an, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill ;  but  ere  a  close, 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance. 
At1  which  I  ceased,  and  listen'd  them  a  while. 
Y.  Bro.  What   followed  then  ?  O  !  if  our 

helpless  sister — 

1st  Spirit.  Straight  an  unusual  stop  of  sud 
den  silence 

Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy-flighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close  curtain'd  Sleep. 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn- breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  aware,  and  wish'd  she 

might 

Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death— but  oh  !  ere  long 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honour'd  lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Y.  Bro.  O  my  foreboding  heart!  too  true 

my  fears. 
1st  Spirit.  Amazed  I  stood,  harrow'd  with 

grief  and  fear, 

And  O  !  poor  helpless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thoa  sing'sf,  how  near  the  deadly 

snare ! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I   ran   with  headlong 

haste, 
Through   paths  and   turnings  often  trod  by 

day, 

Till,  guided  by  my  ear,  I  found  the  place    > 
Where  the  damn'd  wizard  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  to  prevent, 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey, 
Who  gently  ask'd  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 
Longer  1  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guess  d 
Ye  were  the  two  she   meant;    with   that   I 

sprung 

Into  swift  flight  till  I  had  found  you  here  ; 
But  farther  know  I  not. 

Y.  Bro.  O  night  and  shades  ! 
How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  th'  unarm'd  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  !  Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  brother  ? 

E.  l?ro.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still, 
Lean  on  it  safely  ;  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me .     A  gainst  the  threat* 
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COMUS, 


[ACT  til. 


Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power, 
Which  erring  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold 

firm, 

Virtue  may  be  assail'd  but  never  hurt, 
Surprised  by  unjust  force  but  not  enthrall'd  ; 
Yea,  even   that  which  mischief  meant   most 

harm 

Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory  : 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
And  mix  no  more  with  goodness ;  when  at 

last 

Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change, 
Self-fed  and  self-consumed.     If  this  fail, 
The  piliar'd  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  builton  stubble.    But,  come, 

let's  on  ; 

Against  th'  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up  ; 
But  for  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
Harpies  and   Hydras,  or  all  the    monstrous 

forms 

'Twixt  Africa  and  Inde,  I'll  find  him  out, 
And  force  him  to  restore  his  purchase  back 
Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death, 
Cursed  as  his  life. 

1st  Spirit.  Alas  !  good  venturous  youth, 
I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ; 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead  : 
Far  other  arms,  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms. 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 

E.  Bro.  Why,  pr'ythee,  shepherd, 
How  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near, 
As  to  make  this  relation  ? 

1st  Spirit.  A  shepherd  lad, 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill'd 
In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning 

ray, 

Has  shown  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 
Among  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull'd  me  out ; 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 
'Gainst    all    enchantment,  mildew,  blast,  or 

damp, 

Or  ghastly  fury's  apparition. 
I  pursed  it  up.     If  you  have  this  about  you, 
(As  I  will  give  you  when  you  go)  you  may 
Boldly  assault  the  necromancer's  hall; 
"Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood 
And  brandish'd  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his 

glass, 

And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground  ; 
But  seize  his  wand,  though  he  and  his  cursed 

crew 

Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high, 
Or,  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  vomit  smoke, 
Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Opens  and  discovers  a  magnificent 
Hall  in  COMUS'S  Palace,  set  of  with  all  Ike  gay 
decorations  proper  for  an  ancient  banquetting- 
room.  COMUS  and  Attendants  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  LADY,  who  is  seated  in  an  enchanted 
chair  ;  and  by  her  looks  and  gestures  expresses 
great  signs  of  uneasiness  and  melancholy. 

Cotnut.  Hence,  loathed  melancholy, 


Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy, 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 
Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

wings, 

And  the  night-raven  sings  ; 
There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd 

rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
Jn  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yclep'd  Kuphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mhth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,'  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides, 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

[Whilst  these  lines  are  repeating,  enter  a 
Nymph  representing-  EUPHUOSYNE,  or  Mirth; 
icho  advances  to  the  LADY,  and  sings  ihcj'ul' 
lowing  song. 


SONG. 

Come,  come,  bid  adieu  to  fear, 
Love  and  Harmony  live  here  ; 
No  domestic  jealous  jars, 
Buzzing  slanders,  wordy  wars, 
In  my  presence  will  appear; 
Love  and  harmony  reign  here. 
Sighs  to  amorous  sighs  returning, 
Pulses  beating,  bosoms  burning, 
Bosoms  with  warm  wishes  panting, 
Words  to  speak  those  wishes  wanting, 
Are  the  only  tumults  here, 
All  the  woes  you  need  to  fear; 
Love  and  harmony  reign  here. 

Lady.  How  long  must  I,  by  magic  fetters 

chain'd 

To  this  detested  seat,  hear  odious  strains 
Of  shameless  folly  which  my  soul  abhors  ? 
Comus.  Ye  sedge-crown'd  Naiades,  by  twi 

light  seen 

Along  Majander's  mazy  border  green, 
At  Comus'  call  appear  in  all  your  azure  sheen. 

[He  waves  his  Wand,  the  Naiads  enter,  and 
range  themselves  in  order  to  dunce. 

Now  softly  slow  let  Lydian  measures  move, 
And  breathe  the  pleasing  pangs  of  gentle  love. 

[The  Naiads  dance  a  slow  dance  expressive  of 
the  passion  of  Love. 

[After  this  dance  the  pastoral  Nymph  advances 
slinv,  ivith  a  melam'lioly  and  desponding  air, 
to  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  repeats,  by  way 
of  soliloquy  ,  the  first  six  lines,  and  then  sings 
the  ballad.  In  the  mean  time  she  is  observed 
by  EITPHROSYNE,  who  by  her  gesture  expres 
ses  to  the  audience  her  'different  sentiments 


SCENE  /.] 


COMUS. 
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Of  the  subject  of  her  complaint,  suitably    to 
the  character  of  their  several  songs. 

RECITATIVE. 

How  gentle  was  my  Damon's  air  ! 
Like  sunny  beams  his  golden  hair, 
His  voice  was  like  the  nightingale's, 
More  sweet  his  breath  than  flowery  vales, 
How  hard  such  beauties  to  resign  ! 
And  yet  that  cruel  task  is  mine  ! 

A  BALLAD. 

On  every  hill,  in  every  grove, 
Along  the  margin  of  each  stream, 

Dear  conscious  scenes  of  former  love, 
I  mourn,  and  Damon  is  my  theme. 

The  hills,  the  groves,  the  streams  remain, 

But  Damon  there  I  seek  in  vain. 

Now  to  the  mossy  cave  1  fly, 
Where  to  my  swain  I  oft  have  sung, 

Well  pleased  the  browsing  goats  to  spy, 
As  o'er  the  airy  steep  they  hung. 

The  mossy  cave,  the  goats  remain, 

But  Damon  there  I  seek  in  vain. 

Now  through  the  winding  vale  I  pass, 
And  sigh  to  see  the  well-known  shade ; 

I  weep,  and  kiss  the  bended  grass, 
Where  love  and  Damon  fondly  play'd, 

The  vale,  the  shade,  the  grass  remain, 

But  Damon  there  1  seek  in  vain. 

From  hill,  from  dale,  each  charm  is  fled, 

Groves,  flocks,  and  fountains  please  no 
Each  flower  in  pity  droops  its  head,    [more, 
.     All  nature  does  my  loss  deplore. 
All,  all  reproach  the  faithless  swain, 
Yet  Damon  still  I  seek  in  vain. 

RECITATIVE. — By  EUPHROSYNE. 

Love,  the  greatest  bliss  below, 
How  to  taste  few  women  know  ; 
Fewer  still  the  way  have  hit 
How  a  fickle  swaiu  to  quit. 
Simple  nymphs,  then  learn  of  me, 
How  to  treat  inconstancy. 

BALLAD. 

The  wanton  god,  that  pierces  hearts 
Dips  in  gall  his  pointed  darts  : 
But  the  nymph  disdains  to  pine, 
Who  bathes  the  wound  with  rosy  wine, 

Farewell  lovers,  when  they're  cloy'd  ; 
If  I  am  scorn'd  because  enjoy'd. 
Sure  the  squeamish  fops  are  free 
To  rid  me  of  dull  company. 

They  have  charms  whilst  mine  can  please  ; 
I  love  them  much,  but  more  my  ease  ; 
Nor  jealous  fears  my  love  molest, 
Nor  faithless  vows  shall  break  my  rest. 

Why  should  they  e'er  give  me  pain. 
Who  to  give  me  joy  disdain  ? 
All  I  hope  of  mortal  man, 
Is  to  love  me  whilst  he  can. 


Comus.  Cast  thine  eyes  around,  and  see 
How  from  every  element 
Nature's  sweets  are  cull'd  for  thee, 
And  her  choicest  blessings  sent. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  combine 
To  compose  the  rich  repast, 
Their  aid  the  distant  seasons  join 
To  court  thy  smell,  thy  sight,  thy  taste. 
Hither  summer,  autumn,  spring, 
Hither  all  your  tributes  bring, 
All  on  bended  knee  be  seen 
Paying  homage  to  your  queen. 

[After  this  they  put  on  their  chaplets  and  pre 
pare  for  the  feast :  while  COMUS  is  advan 
cing  with  his  cup,  and  one  of  his  attendants 
offers  a  chaplet  to  the  LADY,  (which  she 
throws  on  the  ground  with  indignation}  the 
preparation  for  the  feast  is  interrupted  by 
lofty  and  solemn  music  from  above,  whence  the 
second  Attendant  SPIRIT  enters  gradually 
in  a  splendid  machine,  repeating  the  following 
lines  to  the  LADY,  and  sings,  remaining  still 
invisible  to  COMUS  and  his  crew. 

From  the  realms  of  peace  above, 
From  the  source  of  heavenly  love, 
From  the  starry  throne  of  Jove, 
Where  tuneful  Muses  in  a  glittering  ring 
To  the  celestial  lyre's  eternal  string 
Patient  Virtue's  triumph  sing  ; 
To  these  dim  labyrinths  where  mortals  stray, 
Mazed  in  passion's  pathless  way, 
To  save  thy  purer  breast  from   spot    and 

blame 
Thy  guardian  Spirit  came. 

SONG. 

Nor  on  beds  of  fading  flowers, 
Shedding  soon  their  gaudy  pride  ; 

Nor  with  swains  in  Syren  bowers, 
Will  true  pleasure  long  reside. 

On  awful  virtue's  hill  sublime, 
Enthroned  sits  th'  immortal  fair  ; 

Who  wins  her  height  must  patient  climb, 
The  steps  are  peril,  toil,  and  care. 

So  from  the  first  did  Jove  ordain, 
Eternal  bliss  for  transient  pain. 
[Exit  the  SPIRIT,  the  music  playing  loud  and 

solemn. 
Lady.  Thanks,  heavenly  songster!  whosoe'er 

thou  art, 

Who  deign'st  to  enter  these  unhallow'd  walls, 
To  bring  the  song  of  virtue  to  mine  ear ! 
O  cease  not,  cease  not  the  melodious  strain, 
Till  my  rapt  soul  high  on  the  swelling  note 

To  Heaven   ascend far  from  these  horrid 

fiends ; 
Comus.  Mere  airy  dreams  of  air-bred  people 

these  ? 

Who  look  with  envy  on  more  happy  man, 
And  would  decry  the  joys  they  cannot  taste. 
Quit  not  the  substance  for  a  stalking  shade 
Of  hollow  virtue,  which  eludes  the  grasp. 
Drink  this,  and    you   will   scorn  such   idle 

tales. 

[He  offers  the  cup,  which  she  puts  by,  and  at 
tempts  to  rise. 

Nay,  lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statne  :  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 
8N 
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COMUS. 


[ACT  III. 


Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boast ; 
Thou  canst  not  touch, the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal 

rind 
Thou  hast  immaaacled,  while  Heaven    sees 

good. 
Comus.  Why  are  you  vex'd,  lady?  why  do 

you  frown  ? 
Here  dwell  no  frowns  nor  anger ;  from  these 

gates 

Sorrow  flies  far.    See,  here  he  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  re 
turns 

Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season. 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With    spirits    of  balm    and  fragrant  syrups 

mix'd : 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
Lady.  Know,  base  deluder,  that  I  will  not 

taste  it. 
Keep  thy  detested  gifts  for  such  as  these. 

[Points  to  his  Crew. 

SONG. — By  a  Man. 

Mortals,  learn  your  lives  to  measure, 
Not  by  length  of  time  but  pleasure ; 
Soon  your  spring  must  have  a  fall ; 
Losing  youth,  is  losing  all : 
Then  you'll  ask,  but  none  will  give, 
And  may  linger,  but  not  live. 

Comus.  Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  your 
self 

And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  Nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  ? 
But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 
And  harshly  deal  like  an  ill  borrower, 
With  that  which  you  ireceived  on  other  terms, 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition, 
By  which  all  human  frailty  must  subsist. 
Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain  ; 
That  have  been  tired  all  day  without  repast, 
And    timely   rest    have    wanted.      But,    fair 

virgin,    • 
Thi§  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lady.  'Twill  not,  false  traitor  ! 
'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 
That  thou  hast  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  with 

lies. 

Was  this  the  cottage  and  the  safe  abode, 
Thou  told'st  me  of?    Hence  with  thy  brew'd 

enchantments. 

Hast  thou  betray'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  vizor'd  falsehood,  and  base  forgery  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me 

here 

With  liquorish  bates,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ? 
Were  it  a  draught  fur  Juno  when  she  ban 
quets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offering — 

None, 
But  such  as  are   good  men,  can  give  good 

things  ; 

And  that  which  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-governed,  and  wise  appetite. 

Cornus.  O,  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  their 

ears 

To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 


Wherefore  did  nature  pour  her  bounties  forth 
With  such  a  lull  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,   fruits,  and 

flocks, 

Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ; 
And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms,  * 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth- 

hair'dsilk, 

To  deck  her  sons ;  and,  that  no  corner  might   J 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hatch'd  th'  all-worshipp'd  ore,  and  pre 
cious  gems 

To  store  her  children  with  ;  if  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse,    I 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but 

frieze, 
Th'  All-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be 

un  praised, 

Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised, 
And    we  should  serve   him   as    a    grudging! 

master, 

As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth, 
And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons  J 
Who  would  be  quite  surcharged  with  her  own] 

weight, 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility. 
Lady.    I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'di 

my  lips 

In  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine-! 

eyes, 

Obtruding  false  rules,  prank'd  in  reason's  garb.  \ 
1  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.  J 
Impostor,  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature,! 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance.    She,  good  cateress, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance. 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  Luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  gome  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature's    full  blessings   would  be  well  dis 

pensed 

In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her  store  ; 
And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thank'd, 
His  praise  due  paid.     For  swinish  Gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous 

feast, 

But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.    Shall 

go  on  ? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ? 

Comus.  Enough  to  show 
That  you  are  cheated  by  the  lying  boasts 
Of  starving  pedants,  that  affect  a  fame 
From  scorning  pleasures,  which  they  canno 

reach. 

EUPHROSYNE  sings. 

Preach  not  to  me  your  musty  rules, 
Ye  drones  that  mould  in  idle  cell ; 

The  heart  is  wiser  than  the  schools, 
The  senses  always  reason  well. 

If  short  my  span,  I  less  can  spare 
To  pass  a  single  pleasure  by  ; 

An  hour  is  long,  if  lost  in  care  ; 
They  only  live,  who  life  enjoy. 

Comus.  These  are  the  maxims  of  the  trul] 
wise, 


SCENE  /.] 


COMUS. 


)f  such   as  practise   what  they  preach  to 

others. 

Here  are  no  hj'pocrites,  no  grave  dissemblers  ; 
Nor  pining  grief,  nor  eating  cares  approach 

us ; 

>for  sighs,  nor  murmurs — but  of  gentle  Love, 
(V'hose  woes  delight ;  what  must  his  pleasures 

then? 

EUPHROSYNE  sings. 
fe  Fauns,  and  ye  Dryads,  from  hill,  dale,  and 


grove 


[Yip,  trip  it  along,  conducted  by  Love ; 
Swiftly  resort  to  Comus'  gay  court, 
\nd  in  various  measures  show  Love's  i 


various 


sport. 


Inter  the  Fauns  and  Dryads,  and  attend  to  the 
following  directions.  The  tune  is  played  a  se 
cond  time,  to  which  they  dance. 

tfow  lighter  and  gayer,  ye  tinkling  strings, 

sound ; 
jight,   light  in  the  air,  ye  nimble  nymphs, 

bound. 
Now,  now  with  quick  feet  the  ground  beat, 

beat,  beat; 
Sow  with  quick  feet  the  ground  beat,  beat, 

beat,  &c. 

Now  cold  and  denying, 
Now  kind  and  complying, 
Consenting,  repenting, 
Disdaining,  complaining, 
Indifference  now  feigning. 
Again  with  quick  feet  the  ground  beat,  beat, 
beat.  I  Exeunt  Dancers . 

Comus.  List,  Lady,  be  not  coy,  and  be  not 

cozen'd 

With  that  same  vaunted  name  Virginity. 
Beauty  is  nature's  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded, 
But  must  be  current,  and  the  good  thereof 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 
Unsavoury  in  th'  enjoyment  of  itself: 
If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected 


stalk    with    languish'd 


withers   on 

head. 

Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown 
In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workman 
ship. 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence :   Coarse   com 
plexions 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease   the    housewife  s 

wool. 

What  need  a  vermeil  tinctured  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  ? 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts  ; 
Think  what,  and  be  advised :    you  are   but 

foung  yet ; 
inform  you  soon. 
Lady.  To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous 

words 

Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity, 
Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  pur 
pose? 

Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend  ; 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not 
know 


More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 

That  has   so   well    been  taught  her  dazzling 

fence : 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinced, 
Yet  should  1  try  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure   cause   would   kindle   my  rapt 

spirits 

To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sympa 
thize, 
And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves, 

and  shake, 

Till  all  thy  magic  structures,  rear'd  so  high, 
Were    shatter'd    into    heaps    o'er    thy   false 

head. 

Comus.  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power  ; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering 

dew 

Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 
To  some  of  Satan's  crew.    I  must  dissemble, 
And  try   her  yet  more   strongly— Come,  no 

more, 

This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation  ; 
I  must  not  surfer  this,  yet  'tis  but  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood ; 
But  this  will  cure  all  straight ;  one  sip  of 

this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise  and 

taste.— 

The  BROTHERS  rush  in  with  swords  drawn, 
wrest  the  glass  out  of  his  hand,  and  break 
it  against  the  ground ;  his  rout  makes  signs 
of  resistance,  but  are  all  driven  in. 

Enter  the  1st  SPIRIT. 

1st  Spirit.  What,  have  you  let  trie  false  en- 

chantejc  'scape  ? 
O,  ye  mistook,  you  should  have  snatch'd  his 

wand 

And    bound  him    fast ;  without  his  rod  re 
versed, 

And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady,  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd,  and  motionless. 
Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb'd ;  now  I  bethink  me, 
Some   other  means  1  have,  which  may  be 

Which  once  of  Melibaeus  old  I  learn'd, 

The  soothest    shepherd   that   ere   piped    on 

plains :  [swain, 

1  learn'd  them  then,  when  with  my  fellow 
The  youthful  Lycidas,  his  flocks  I  fed. 
There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure, 
That  sways  the  Severn  stream ; 
And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing 

spell, 

If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song  ; 
For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swilt 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself. 
And  see  the  swain  himself  in  season  comes. 

Enter  the  2d  SPIRIT. 

Haste,  Lycidas,  and  try  thy  tuneful  strain, 
Which  from  her  bed  the  fair  Sabnna  calls. 
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COMUS. 


[ACT  111. 


SONG.—  By2d  SPIRIT. 


Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose   train  of  thy  amber-dropping 

hair ; 

Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
Listen  and  save. 

SABRINA  rises  and  sings. 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 
Where  grows  the  willows  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
-Thick  set  with  agate  and  the  azure  sheen 
Of  Turkish  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  the  channel  strays; 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 

Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet, 

O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread  ; 

Gentle  swain,  af  thy  request 
I  am  here. 

RECITATIVE.— 2d  SPIRIT. 

Goddess  dear, 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 

Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd, 
Through  the  force  and  through  the  wile, 
Of  unbless'd  enchanter  vile. 

RECITATIVE.— SABRINA  . 

*  Shepherd  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  ensnared  chastity  ; 


Brightest  lady,  look  on  me ; 
Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  thy  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept,  of  precious  cure ; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  ruby  lip  ; 
Next  this  marble  venom 'd  seatr 
Smear'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 
I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold; 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold  ; 
And  I  must  haste,  ere  morning  hour, 
To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bower. 

[SABRINA  descends,  and  the  LADY  rises  out 
of  her  seat ;  the  BROTHERS  embrace  her 
tenderly. 

E.  Bro.  I  oft  have  heard,  but  ne'er  believed 

till  now, 

There  are,  who  can  by  potent  magic  spells 
Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws, 
Blot  the  fair  moon  from  her  resplendent  orb,     | 
Bid    whirling   planets   stop    their    destined  | 

course, 
And  through  the  yawning  earth  from  Stygian 

gloom 
Call  up  the  meagre  ghost  to  walks  of  light : 

It  may  be  so for  some  mysterious  end  ! 

Y.  Bro.  Why  did  I  doubt  ?  Why  tempt  the 

wrath  of  heaven 

To  shed  just  vengeance  on  my  weak  distrust? 
Here  spotless  innocence  has  found  relief, 
By  means  as  wondrous  as  her  strange  dis 
tress. 
£.  Bro.  The  freedom  of  the  mind,  you  see, 

no  charm, 
-•'    '"•'*:  * 


No  spell  can  reach ;  that  righteous  Jove  for 
bids. 

Lest  man  should  call  his  frail  divinity 
The  slave  of  evil  or  the  sport  of  chance. 
Inform  us,  Thyrsis,  if  for  this  thine  aid, 
We  aught  can  pay  that  equals  thy  desert. 

1st  SPIRIT  discovering  himself. 

1st  Spirit.  Pay  it  to  Heaven !  There  my  man- 

sion  is. 

But  when  a  mortal,  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 
Chances  to    pass   through   yon   adventurous 

glade, 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy.    , 
That   lent  you  grace  to  escape  this    cursed 

place ; 

To  heaven,  that  here  has  tried  your  youth, 
Your  faith,  your  patience,  and  your  truth, 
And  sent  you  through  these  hard  essays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise. 

Then  the  two  first  SPIRITS  advance  and  speak 
alternately  the  following  lines,  which  Milton 
calls  epiloguizing.  , 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky  ; 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air, 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three, 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 
The  Graces  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring; 
There  eternal  summer  dwells. 
And  the  west-winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 

Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 

And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 

Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free  : 

She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

CHORUS. 

Taught  by  virtue,  you  may  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN   BY 
EUPHROSYNE,  WITH  A  WAND  AND  CUP. 

SOME  critic,  or  I'm  much  deceived,  will  ask, 
What  means  this  wild,  this  allegoric  Masque? 


EPILOGUE, 
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5eyond  all  bounds  of  truth  this  author  shoots  ;   The  sly  coquet,  whose  artful  tears  beguile 
wands    or    cups   transform    men    into    Unwary  hearts,  weeps  a  false  crocodile. 

brutes? 

Tis  idle  stuff! — And  yet  I'll  prove  it  true  ; 
Attend  ;  for  sure  I  mean  it  not  of  you. 
The   mealy    fop,    that   tastes   my    cup   may 

flow  quick  the  change  from  beau  to  butterfly, 
3ut  o'er  the  insect  should  the  brute  prevail,. 
ie  grins  a  monkey  with  a  length  of  tail. 


Dne  stroke  of  this,*  as  sure  as  Cupid's  ar 
row, 

Purns  the  warm  youth  into  a  wanton  sparrow. 

Vay  the  cold  prude  becomes  a  slave  to  love, 

Feels  a  new  warmth,  and  cooes  a  billing 
dove. 

*  The  Wand. 


pedants,  shock'd  at  truth's  keen 
light,  [night; 

Turn    moles,    and   plunge  again   in  friendly 
Misers  grow  vultures,  of  rapacious  mind, 
Or  more   than   vultures,   they  devour    their 

kind; 

Flatterers  cameleons,  creeping  on  the  ground, 
With  every  changing  colour  changing  round. 


The  party  fool,  beneath  his  heavy  load, 
Drudges  a  driven  ass  through  dirty  road. 
While  guzzling  sots,  their  spouses  say,  are 

hogs ;  « 

And  snarling  critics,  authors  swear,  are  dogs. 
But   to    be   grave,    I  hope  we've  proved  at 

least, 
All  vice  is  folly,  and  makes  man  a  beast. 
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SCENE.— Pekin,  Capital  of  China. 


PROLOGUE. 

ENOUGH  of  Greece  and  Rome.    The  exhaust 
ed  store 

Of  either  nation  now  can  charm  no  more  : 
Even  adventitious  helps  in  vain  we  try. 
Our  triumphs  languish  in  the  public  eye  ; 
And  grave  processions,  musically  slow, 
Here  pass  unheeded— as  a  Lord  Mayor's  show. 

On  eagle  wings  the  poet  of  to-night 
Soars  for  fresh  virtues  to  the  source  of  light, 
To  China's  eastern  realms  :  and  boldly  bears 
Confucius'  morals  to  Britannia's  ears. 
Accept  th'  imported  boon  ;  as  echoing  Greece 
Received  from  wandering  chiefs  her  golden 

fleece ; 

Nor  only  richer  by  the  spoils  become, 
But  praise  th'  adventurous  youth,  who  brings 

them  home. 

One  dubious  character,  we  own,  he  draws, 
A  patriot  zealous  in  a  Monarch's  cause  ! 
Nice  is  the  task  the  varying  hand  to  guide. 
And  teach  the  blending  colours  to  divide  ; 
Where,  rainbow-like,  th'  encroaching  tints  in 
vade  [shade. 
Each  other's  bounds,  and  mingle  light  with 


If  then,  assiduous  to  obtain  his  end, 

You  find  too  far  the  subject's  zeal  extend  ; 

If  undistinguish'd  loyalty  prevails 

Where  nature  shrinks,   and  strong  affection 
fails, 

On  China's  tenets  charge  the  fond  mistake, 

And  spare  his  error  for  his  virtue's  sake. 
From  nobler  motives  our  allegiance  springs, 

For  Britain  knows  no  Right  Divine  in  Kings. 

From  Freedom's  choice    that    boasted   right 
arose,  [flows. 

And  through  each  line  from  freedom's  choice  it 

Justice,  with  Mercy  join'd,  the  throne  main 
tains  ; 

And  in  his  people's  hearts  our  Monarch  reigns, 


ACT  I. 
SCENE   1. 

Enter  MANDANE  and  MIRVAN. 

Man.  No,  never  ;  Mirvan,  never— still  this 
heart 
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ust  throb  with  ceaseless  \vo — All  gracious 

Heaven ! 
^ill  not  this  palace,  drench'd  in  gore ;  the 

crown 

>f  China's  kings  fix'd  on  the  Tartar's  brow  ; 
Vill  not  a  tract  of  twenty  years  in  bondage ! 
ih !  will  not  these  suffice,  without  a  fresh 

cause 

>f  bitter  anguish  in  Mandane's  breast? — 
Mir.  Better  suppress  these  unavailing  tears, 
his  fruitless  flood  of  grief. 

Man.  It  will  not  be 

ven  'midst  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  hour, 
fhen  fate  has  all  transferr'd  from  lost  Cathai 
o  vile  barbarian  hands  ;  in  such  an  hour, 
his  heart,  revolting  from  the  public  cause, 
leeds  from  a  private  source ;  bleeds  for  the 

woes 

hat  hang  o'er  Zamti's  house. 
Mir.  Alas !  Mandane, 
.midst  the  general  wreck,  who  does  not  feel 
he  keen  domestic  pang  ? 
Man.  Yes,  all.— We  all 
[ust  feel  the  kindred  touch ;  daily  the  cries 
>f  widows,  orphans,  father,  son,  and  brother, 
a  vain  are  sent  to  heaven  ;  the  wasteful  rage 
>f  these  barbarians — these  accursed  invaders— 
lurns  with  increasing  fire ;  the  thunder  still 
lolls  o'er  our  heads,  threatening  with  hideous 

crash 

'o  fall  at  once,  and  bury  us  in  ruin. 
Mir.  And  quickly  fall  it  must !— the  hand 

of  Heaven 

Weighs  this  great  empire  down. 
Man.  Nay,  tax  not  Heaven  ! 
dmighty  Justice  never  bares  its  arm 
xainst  innocence  and  truth.    Tis  Timurkan, 

'hat  fell  barbarian — that  insatiate  waster 

lay  curses  blast  the  Tartar ! — he — 'tis  he 
las  bore  down  all,  and  still  his  slaughtering 

sword 

n  yonder  field  of  death,  where  Corea's  troops 
lade  their  last  stand  for  Liberty  and  China, 
Irimsons    the  land  with  blood.    This  battle 

lost, 

)h  !  then  farewell  to  all  '—But,  Mirvan,  say, 
low  came  the  tidings  ? 
Mir.  From  yon  lofty  tower, 
Ls  my  eyes,  straining  toward  the  distant  plain, 
lent  forth  an  anxious  look,  through  clouds  of 

dust 

"he  savage  bands  appear'd  :  the  western  sun 
irleam'd  on  their  burnish'd  helms  ;  and  soon  a 

shout  [proach 

^rom  the   glad  multitude  proclaim'd  th'  ap- 
)f  Timurkan  :— elated  with  new  conquest, 
rhe  tyrant  comes,  and  where  his  wiath  will 

leaven  only  knows  ! [stop 

Man.  Oh !  there — there  lies  the  thought 
Vt  which  imagination  starts,  appall'd 
iVilh  horror  at  the  scene  her  busy  workings 
iave  colour'd  to  my  sight — there   lies   the 

thought 

rhat  wakens  all  a  mother's  fears— alas ! 
'.  tremble  for  my  son  ! 

Mir.  Your  son  ! — Kind  Heaven  !  [tears, 
Have  you  not  check'd  his  ardour  ? — with  your 
if  our  soft  authority,  restrain'd  the  hero 

From  the  alarms  of  war  ? 

Man.  Alas,  good  Mirvan, 
Phou  little  know'st  his  danger ! — but  that  truth 
Vlust  never  pass  these  lips. 

Mir.  I  hope  Mandane  ("know 

Doubts  not  my  honest  zeal— full   well    you 
[  bear  this  tyrant  deep  and  mortal  hate  ; 
rhat  under  him  I  list,  and  wear  this  garb 
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In  hopes  that  some  occasion  may  arrive, 
When  I  may  strike  an  unexpected  blow, 
And  do  my  country  right. 

Man.  Thy  loyalty, 

Thy  truth  and  honour  have  been  ever  spotless 
Besides  thy  wrongs,  thy  countless  wrongs,  the 

wounds 

He  gave  your  injured  family  and  name 

Mir.   Alas !  those    wounds    must  still  lie 

bleeding  here, 

Un  tented  by  the  hand  of  time— Not  all 
His  lenient  arts,  hit,  favours  heap'd  upon  me, 
Shall  cool  the  burning  anguish  of  my  soul. 
What  he,  that  slew  my  father !— dragg'd  my 

sister, 

Blooming  in  years,  to  his  detested  bed  ! — 
Yes,  tyrant,  yes  :  thy  unextinguish'd  foe 
Dwells  in  this  bosom.    Surely  then  tome 
Mandane  may  reveal  her  griefs — her  wrongs 
Will  add  new  fuel  to  my  hidden  fires, 

And  make  them  burn  more  fiercely. 

Man.  Urge  no  more 

My  woes  must  rest  conceal'd — yet  should  the 

tyrant 

Learn  from  the  captives  of  yon  vanquish'd  host. 
That  China's  Orphan  breathes  the  vital  air, 
And  to  himself  unknown,  within  his  breast 
Unconscious  bears  the  generous  glowing  flame 
Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  royal  line ; 
Oh !    should  they  know  that  the  dear  youth 

survives, 

That  for  his  righteous  cause  this  war  began, 
Their  fury  then  would  kindle  to  a  blaze, 
Might  wrap  the  world  in  flames,  and  in  the 
My  blameless  son  must  perish  !  [ruin 

Mir.  Seek  not  thus 

To  multiply  the  ills  that  hover  round  you  ; 
Nor  from  the  stores  of  busy  fancy  add 
New  shafts  to  fortune's  quiver,  Zamti's  care 
Hath  still  deceived  suspicion's  wakeful  eye  ; 
And  o'er  the  Mandarine  his  manners  pure, 
And  sacred  function,  have  diffused  an  air 
Of  venerable  awe,  which  e'en  can  teach 
These  northern  foes  to  soften  into  men . 
Man.  Yes,  Mirvan,  yes— religion  wears  a 

mien 

In  Zamti's  person  so  severely  mild,  - 
That  the  fierce  Scythian  rests  upon  his  spear, 
And   wonders  what  he   feels!    Such  is  the 

charm 

Of  heart-felt  virtue  ;  such  is  nature's  force 
That  speaks  abroad,    and  in  rude  northern 

hearts 

Can  stamp  the  image  of  an  awful  God, 
From  that  source  springs  some  hope  : — Wretch 

that  I  am  ! 

Hope  idly  flutters  on  my  trembling  tongue, 
While  Melancholy,  brooding  o'er  her  wrongs, 
Lays  waste  the  mind  with  horror  and  despair. 

—What  noise  is  that? 

Mir.  Compose  this  storm  of  grief; 
In  every  sound  your  fancy  hears  the  Tartar — 

Your  husband  this  way  bends 

Man.  Celestial  Powers! 
What  labouring  sighs  heave  in  his  breast? 

what  terror  [hence ; 

Rolls  in  the   patriot's    eye?— baste,   Mirvan, 
Again  look  out;  gather  the  flying  news, 
And  let  me  know  each  circumstance  of  ruin. 
[Exit  MIRVAN. 

Enter  ZAMTI. 

Man.  Zamti ! 

Z-amti.  Mandane ! 

Man.  Ah  !  what  hast  thou  seen? 
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What  hast  thou  heard  ?— Tell  me— has  fate  de- 
The  doom  of  China  ?  [creed 

Zamti.  China  is  no  more  ! 

The  eastern  world  is  lost — this  mighty  empire 
Falls  with  the  universe  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  savage     force — falls    from  .its    towering 
For  ever,  ever  fallen  !  [hopes  ; 

Man.  Yet.  why,  ye  Powers  ! 
Why  should  a  tyrant,  train'd  to  lust  and  mur 
der, 

A  lawless  ravager  from  savage  wilds, 
Where  cheerful  day  ne'er  dawns,  but  lower 
ing  heaven 

For  ever  rolls  a  turbulence  of  clouds  ; 
Why  should  a  monster  thus  usurp  the  world, 
And  trample  fair  simplicity  from  ill 
Beneath  his  ruffian  feet? 

Zamti.  Far  hence,  Mandane, 
Those  happy  days,  alas  !  are  fled,  when  peace 
Here  nursed  her  blooming  olives,  and  shed 

round 

Her  fostering  influence. — In  vain  the  plan 
Of  sacred  laws,  by  hoary  elders  taught, 
Laws  founded  on  the  base  of  public  weal, 
Gave  lessons  to  the  world.    In  vain  Confucius 
Unlock'd  his  radiant  stores  of  moral  truth  ; 
In  vain  bright  science,  and  each  tender  muse, 

Beam'd  every  elegance  on  polish'd  life 

Barbarian    power    prevails.      Whate'er    our 

sages  taught, 

Or  genius  could  inspire,  must  fade  away, 
And  each  fair  virtue  wither  at  the  blast, 
Of  northern  domination. 

Man.  Fatal  day  ! 

More  fatal  even  than  that,  which  first  beheld 
This  race  accursed  within  these  palace  walls, 
Since  hope,  that  balm  of  wretched  minds,  is 

Irrevocably  lost. [now 

Zamti.  Name  not  the  day, 
Which  saw  this  city  sack'd — fresh  stream  my 

eyes, 

Fresh  bleeds  my  heart,  whene'er  the  sad  idea 
Comes  o'er  my  tortured  mind.  Why,  cruel 

Powers ! 
Why  in  that  moment  could  not  Zamti  fall  ? 

Man.  Thy  sanctity,  the  symbol  of  thy  God, 
Made  even  the  conqueror  suspend  his  blow, 
And  murmur  soft  humanity.    High  Heaven 
Protected  thee  for  its  own  great  designs  ; 
To  save  the  royal  child,  the  new-born  babe, 
From  the  dire  slaughter  of  his  ancient  line. 
Zamti.  Yes,  my  Mandane,  in  that  hour  of 

carnage, 

For  purposes  yet  In  the  womb  of  time, 
1  was  reserved.    I  was  ordain'd  to  save 
The  infant  boy  ;  the  dear,  the  precious  charge, 
The  last  of  all  my  kings  : — full  twenty  years 
I've  hid  him  from  the  world,  and  from  himself, 

And  now  1  swear Kneel  we  together  here  ; 

While  in  this  dreadful  pause  our  souls  renew 

Their  solemn  purpose. [Both  kneel. 

Thou  all-gracious  Being, 
Whose  tutelary  care  hath  watch'd  the  fate 
Of  China's  Orphan,  who  has  taught  bis  steps 
The  paths  of  safety,  still  iuvelope  him 
In  sevenfold  night,  till  your  own  hour  is  come  ; 
Till  your  slow  justice  see  the  dread  occasion 
To  rouse  his  soul,  and  bid  him  walk  abroad 
Vicegerent  of  your  power ;— and  if  thy  ser 
vant, 

Or  this  his  soft  associate,  e'er  defeat 
By  any  word  or  deed  the  great  design, 
Then  straight  may  all  your  horrible  displeasure 
Be  launch  d  upon  us  from  your  red  right  arm, 
And  in  one  ruin  dash  us  both  together, 
The  blasted  monuments  of  wrath. 
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Man.  That  here 

Mandane  vows  ne'er  to  betray  his  cause, 
Be  it  enroll'd  in  the  records  of  Heaven  ! 

[Both  rise 
Zamti.  And  now  my  heart  more  lightly  bears, 

methinks 

With  strength  redoubled  lean  meet  the  shock 
Of  adverse  fate. 

Man.  And  lo  !  the  trial  comes 

For  see  where  Etan  mourns See  where  thu 

youth, 

Unknowing  of  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  him,i 
Brings  some  new  tale  of  wo. 

Enter  ET AN. 

Etan.  My  honour'd  father, 
And  you,  my  helpless  mother,— ah  !    where 

now, 

Illustrious  wretched  pair,  where  will  ye  fly ! 
Where  will  your  miseries  now  find  a  shelter  I. 

Zamti.  In  virtue — I  and  this  dear  faithful 
We  ask  no  more.  [woman — 

Man.  Ah  !  quickly,  Etan.  say 
What  means  that  pallid  look  ?  What  new  evenl 
Brings  on  the  work  of  fate  ? 

Zamti.  Say,  does  the  tyrant 
Return  unglutted  yet  with  blood  ?— —     •    « 

Etan.  He  does ! 

Even  now  his  triumph  moves  within  the  gates 
In  dread  barbaric  pomp  : — the  iron  swarms 
Of  Hyperboreans  troop  along  the  streets, 
Reeking  from  slaughter ;  while,  from  gazing 

crowds 

Of  their  dire  countrymen,  an  uproar  wild 
Of  joy  ferocious  through  th'  astonish'd  air 
Howls  like  a  northern  tempest :  o'er  the  rest, 
Proud  in  superior  eminence  of  guilt, 
The  tyrant  rides  sublime. — Behind  his  car 
The  refuse  of  his  sword,  a  captive  train 
Display  their  honest  scars,   and  gnash  their 

teeth 
With  rage  and  desperation. 

Man.  Cruel  fate ! 

Etan.  With  these  a  youth,  distinguished  from 

the  rest, 

Proceeds  in  sullen  march.    Heroic  fire 
Glows  in  his  cheek,  and  from  his  ardent  eye 
Beams  amiable  horror. 

Man.  What  of  this  youth  ? 

Zamti.  Be  not  alarm'd,  Mandane — What  of 
aim? 

Etan.  On  him  all  eyes  were  fix'd  with  eager 

gaze, 

As  if  their  spirits,  struggling  to  come  forth, 
Would     strain      each    visual    nerve— while 

through  the  crowd 

A  busy  murmur  ran — If  fame  say  right, 
Beneath  that  habit  Inrks  a  Prince  ;  the  last 
Of  China's  race. — The  rumour  spreads  abroad 
From  man  to  man  ;  and  all  with  loud  acclaim 
Denounce  their  vengeance  on  him.— — 

Man.  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou,  Etan  ? 
|  Heavens,  how  each  blackening  hour  in  deeper 
j  Comes  charged  with  wo  !  [horror 

Zamti.  It  cannot  be.    Ye  vain, 
|  Ye  groundless  terrors,  hence  ! [Aside. 

Man.  My  honour'd  lord, 
Those  eyes  upturn'd  to  Heaven,  alas!  in  vain, 
Declare  your  inward  conflict. 

Zamti.  Loved  Mandane, 

I  pr'ythee  leave  me— but  a  moment  leave  me. — 
Heed  not  the  workings  of  a  sickly  fancy, 
Wrought  on  by  every  popular  report. 
Thou  know'st,  with  Morat  I  convey'd  the  in 
fant 
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as  the  eastern  point  of  Corea's  realm  ; 
liere,  where  no  human  trace  is  seen,  no  sound 
sails  the  ear,  save  when  the  foaming  surge 
eaks  on  the  shelving   beach,  that  there  the 

youth 
ight  mock  their  busy  search.    Then  check 

thy  fears 

retire,  my  love,  a  while  ;  I'll  come  anon — 
nd  fortify  thy  soul  with  firm  resolve, 

ecoming  Zamti's  wife. 

Man.   Yes,  Zamti's  wife 

•all  never  act  unworthy  of  her  lord  ! 

icn  hence  I'll  go,  and  satisfy  each  doubt 

iis  youthful  captive  raises  in  my  heart, 

uick  panting  with  its  fears.    And,  O    ye 

Powers  ! 
rotect  my  son,  my  husband,  and  my  king ! 

Zamti.  Come  hither,  Etan— thou  perceivest 
the  toils 

lat  now  encircle  me. 

Eiun,.   Alas  !  too  well 

see  th'  impending  storm.     But  surely,  Sir, 

lould  this   young   captive  prove  the   royal 
Orphan, 

ou'll  never  own  th'  important  truth. 

Zamti.  Dream  not,  young  man, 

>  stand  secure,  yet  blooming  into  life, 

hile  vengeance   hovers  o'er    your   father's 
head. 

lie  stock  once  fallen,  each  scion  must  decay. 

Etan.  Then  let  me  perish  ! — Witness  for  me, 

Heaven, 

}ould  Elan's  fail  appease  the  tyrant's  wrath, 
&L  willing  victim  he  would  yield  his  life, 
ind  ask  no  greater  boon  of  Heaven. 

Zamti.  This  zeal 
io  fervid  in  a  stranger's  cause 

Etan.  A  stranger  ! — he  ! — • 
tly  king  a  stranger  ! — Sir,  you  never  meant  it — 
Jerhaps  you  would  explore  the  fiery  seeds 
)f  Etan's  temper,  ever  prone  to  blaze 
\t  honour's  sacred  name.     Perish  the  man, 
^Vho,  when  his  country  calls  him  to  defend 
Phe  rights  of  human  kind,  or  bravely  die, 
Vho  then  to  glory  dead  can  shrink  aghast, 
^nd  hold  a  council  with  his  abject  fears  ! 

Zamti.  These  towerings  of  the  soul,  alas  ! 

are  vain. 

'.  know  the  Tartar  well— should  I  attempt 
Jy  any  virtuous  fraud  to  veil  the  truth, 
iis  lion-rage  again  shall  stalk  abroad, 
Vgain  shall  quaff  the  blood  of  innocence  ; 
Vnd  for  Zaphimri  all  the  poor  remains 
')f  China's  matrons,  and  her  hoary  sires, 
ier  blooming  virgins,  and  her  lisping  babes, 
ihall  yield  their  ihroats  to  the  fell  murderer's 

knife, 
Vnd  all  be  lost  for  ever ! 

Etan.  Then  at  once 

Proclaim  him  to  the  world  ;  each  honest  hand 
kVill  grasp  a  sword,  and  'midst  the  circling 

guards, 

{each  the  usurper's  heart — or  should    they 
fail,  [deed, 

Should    overwhelming     bands    obstruct    the 
Phey'll  greatly  dare  to  die  ! — better  to  die 
With  falling  Liberty,  than  basely  lead 
^n  ignominious  life.     Zaphimri  lost, 
Ve'er  shall  fair  order  dawn,  but  through  the 

land 

Slavery  shall  clank  her  chains,  and  violation, 
Rapine,  and  murder  riot  at  the  will 
Jf  lust  and  lawless  power. 

Zamti.  Thou  brave  young  man, 
[ndulge  my  fond  embrace—  thy  lovely  ardour 
it  glads  me  thus  to  see  ! — To  case  at  once 


Thy  generous   fears,— the  prince  Zaphiniri's 

safe; 
Safe  in  my  guardian  care. 

Etan.  This  prisoner,  Sir, 
He  does  not  then  alarm  you  ? 

Zamti.  No  !  from  thence 
I've  nought  to  fear. 

Etan.  Oh  !  Sir,  inform  your  son 
Where  is  the  royal  heir  ? 

Zamti.  Seek  not  too  soon 
To  know  that   truth, — now  I'll  disclose  the 
work,  [soul 

The  work  of  vengeance,  which  my  labouring 
Has  long  been  fashioning.    Even  at  this  hour 
Stupendous  ruin  hovers  o'er  the  heads    • 
Of  this  accursed  race. 

Etan.  Ruin ! 

Zamti.  I'll  tell  thee 

When  Timurkan  led  forth  his  savage  bands, 
Unpeopling  this  great  city,  1  then  seized 
The  hour,  to  tamper  with  a  chosen  few, 
Who  have  resolved,  when  the  barbarians  lie 
Buried  in  sleep  and  wine,  and  hotly  dream 
Their  havoc  o'er  again — then,  then,  my  son, 
In  one  collected  blow  to  burst  upon  them  ; 
Like   their  own  northern  clouds,  whose  mid 
night  horror  [forth 
Impending  o'er  the  world,  at  length  breaks 
In  the  vaunt  lightning's  blaze,  in  storms  and 
thunder  [ture 
Through  all  the  reddening  air,  till  frighted  Na- 
Start  from  her  couch,  and  waken  to  a  scene 
Of  uproar  and  destruction. 

Etan.  Oh  !  my  father, 
The  glorious  enterprize  ! 

Zamti.  Mark  me,  young  man. 
Seek   thou   my  frieuds,  Orasming   and  Zim- 

venti : 

In  the  dim  holy  cloisters  of  yon  temple 
Thou'it  find  them  musing. — Near  Osmingti's 

tornb 

I  charge  they  all  convene, — and  there  do  thou 
Await  my  coming— bid  them  ne'er  remit 
Their  high  heroic  ardour ;  let  them  know, 
Whate'er  shall  fall  on    this   old  mouldering 

clay, 
The  tyrant  never  shall  subdue  my  mind. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE    I. 


Enter  ZAMTI. 


yes, 


Zamti.    Dream  on,  deluded  tyrant 

dream  on 

In  blind  security  !— whene'er  high  Heaven 
Means  to  destroy,  it  curses  with  illusion, 
With  error  of  the  mind — Yes,  wreak  thy  fury 
Upon  this  captive  youth  ;— whoe'er  he  is, 
If  from  his  death  this  groaning  empire  rise, 
Once  more  itself,  resplendent,  rich  in  arts 
That  humanize  the  world, — he  pays  a  debt 
Due  to  his  king,  his  country,  and  his  God. 
His  father, — wheresoe'er  he  dwell,— in  tears 
Shall  tell  the  glory  on  his  boy  derived  ; 
And  even  his  mother,  'midst  her  matron  shrieks 
Shall  bless  the  childbed  pang  that  brought  him 

forth 

To  this  great  lot,  by  fate  to  few  allow'd  ! 

What  wouldst  thou,  Mir  van? 

Enter  MIR  VAN. 

Mir.  Eagerly  without 
8O 
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[ACT  U. 


A  reverend  stranger  craves  access  to  Zamti : 
His  head  hoary  with  age,  with  galling  tears 
His  eyes  suffused  ;  his  every  look  impatience — 
Zumti.  Give  him  admittance-^ — 

[Exit  MIRVAN. 
How  my  spirits  rush 

Tumultuous  to  my  heart— what  may  this  mean  ? 
Lo  !  where  he  comes 

Enter  MORAT. 

Morat.  Zamti ! 

Zamti.  Ha  .'—through  the  veil 

Of  age,  that  face — that  mien— Morat ! 

Morat.  Oh!  Zamli ! 

Let  me  once  more  embrace  thee 

Zamti.  Good  old  man !  [They  embrace. 

But  wherefore   art  thou  here? — what  of  my 

boy  ? 
Morat.  Ah  !  what  indeed  ?— Even  from  the 

ocean's  margin, 

Parch'd  with   the  sun,   or  chill'd  with   mid 
night  damps, 

O'er  hills,  and  rocks,  and  dreary  continents, 
In  vain  I've  folio w'd — — 

Zamti.  Why  didst  let  him  forth? 

Morat.  Think  not  thy  Morat  urged  him  to 

the  deed. 

His  valour  was  the  cause  ;  and  soon  as  fame 
Proclaim'd  the  prince  alive,  the  mighty  din 
Of  preparation  through  all  Corea's  realm 
Alarm'd  his  breast — Indignant  of  control 
He  burst  his  covert,  and  now,  hapless  youth — 

Zamti.  Ah !— dead  !— in  battle  fallen ! 

Morat.  Alas  !  even  now 
He  drags  the  conqueror's  chain. 

Zamti.  Mandane  then 

May  still  embrace  her  son  ! — My  boy  may  live 
To  know  the  sweets  of  freedom  ere  he  die. 
Morat.  Alas!  the  measure  of  your  woes  is 

full! 

Unconscious  of  our  frauds,  the  tyrant  thinks 
The  prince  his  prisoner  in  your  son. 
Zamti.  Ah  !  Morat ! 
Morat.  Wild  through  the  streets  the  foe  calls 

out  on  Zamti. 

Thee  they  pronounce  the  author  of  this  fraud  ; 
And  on  your   Hamet  threaten    instant  ven 
geance. 
Zamti.  There  was  but  this — but  this,   ye 

cruel  Powers, 

And  this  you've  heap'd  upon  me.  Was  it  not 
Enough  to  tear  him  from  his  mother's  arms — 
Doom'd  for  his  prince    to   wander   o'er   the 
world  ?  J  eyes, 

— Alas  !    what  needed  more  ! — Fond   foolish 
Stop  your  unbidden  gush — tear,  tear  me  piece 
meal — 

—No,  I  will  not  complain — but  whence  on  him 
Could  that  suspicion  glance  ? 

Moral.  This  very  morn, 

Ere  yet  the  battle  join'd,  a  faithful  messenger. 
Who  through  the  friendly  gloom  of  night  had 
held  [camp, 

His    darkling  way,  and   pass'd  the  Tartar's 
Brought  me  advices  from  the  Corean  chief, 
That  soon  as  Hamet  join'd  the  warlike  train, 
His   story  he  related.     Straight  the  gallant 

leader 
With  open  arms  received  him — knew  him  for 

thy  son, 

In  secret  knew  him,  nor  reveal'd  he  aught 
That  touch'd  his  birth.  But  still  the  busy  voice 
Of  Fame,  increasing  as  she  goes,  through  all 

the  ranks 

Babbled  abroad  each  circumstance.    By  thee 
How  he  was  privately  convey'd — sent  forth 


I  A  tender  infant  to  be  rear'd  in  solitude, 
;  A  stranger  to  himself! — The  warriors  saw 

With  what  a  graceful  port  he  moved  in  arms, 
'  An  early  hero  !— deem'd  him  far  above 
The  common  lot    of    life— deem'd    him    Za 

phimri, 

And  all  with  reverential  awe  beheld  him. 
This,  this,  my  Zamti,  reach'd  the  tyrant's  ear» 
And  rises  into  horrid  proof. 

Zamti.  If  so, 
Oh  !  what  a  sacrifice  must  now  be  made ! 

[Aside, 

Morat.  But  when  the  secret  shall  be  known— K 
Zamti.  Oh  !  Morat ! 

Does  thy  poor  bleeding  country  still  remain     < 
Dear  to  thy  heart?— bay,  dost  thou  still  re- 

vere 

That  holy  Power  above,  Supreme  of  beings,  • 
Mistaken  by  the  Bonzee,  whom  our  fathers 
Worshipp'd  in  happier  days? 

Morat.  He — only  he 
For  twenty  years  hath  given  me  strength  in 

exile. 
Zamti.  Then  bending  here,  before  his  awful 

throne, 

Swear,  what  J  now  unfold,  shall  ever  lie 
In  sacred  silence  wrapp'd. 
Morat.   I  swear ! 

Zamti.  Now  mark  me 

Morat — my  son— [Turning  aside,'] — Oh  I  cruel, 

cruel  task,  [break  ! 

To   conquer   nature  while    the    heart-strings 

Morat.  Why  heave  those  sighs?    and  why 

that  burst  of  grief? 

Zamti.  My  son — his  guiltless  blood — I  can»j 
not  speak  !  [Bursts  into  teargA 

Morat.  Ha  !— W  ilt  thou  shed  his  blood  ? 

Zamti.  Thou  wretched  father  ! 

[Half  aside. 
Morat.  Oh!  had  you  known  the  virtues  of 

the  youth, 

His  truth,  his  courage,  his  enlighten'd  mind — • 
Zamti.    1  pr'ythee  urge  no  more — here  na 
ture's  voice 
Speaks,  in  such  pleadings  : — such  reproaches, 

Morat, 

—Here  in  my  very  heart — give  woundings  here, 
Thou  can'st  not  know,  and  only  parents  feel !    ! 
Morat.  And  wilt  thou,  cruel  in  thy  tears 
Zamti.  Nay  cease, 

In  pity  to  a  father,  cease — Think,  Moral— 
Think  ofZaphimri! 

Morat.  Ah!  how  fares  the  prince  ? 

Zamti.  He  fares,  my  Morat,  like  a  god  on 

earth. 

Unknowing  his  celestial  origin  : 
Yet  quick,  intense,  and  bursting  into  action  ; 
His  great  heart  labouring  with— he  knows  not 

what — 
Prodigious  deeds  ! — Deeds,  which  ere    long 

shall  rouse, 
Astonish,  and  alarm  the  world. 

Morat.  What  mean 
Those  mystic  sounds? 

Zamti.  Revenge,  conquest,  and  freedom  ! — 
Morat.  Conquest  and  freedom  ! 
Zamti.  Ay  !  conquest  and  freedom  ! 
The  midnight  hour  shall  call  a  chosen  band 
Of  hidden  patriots  forth  ;  who,  when  the  foe 
Sinks  down  in  drunken  revelry,  shall  pour 
The  gather'd  rage  of  twenty  years  upon  him, 
And  vindicate  the  eastern  world. 

Morat.  By  Heaven  ! 
The  news  revives  my  soul. 

Zamti.  And  canst  thou  think, 
To  save  one  vulgar  life,  that  Zamti  now 
Will  mar  the  vast  design  ?  No  ;  let  him  bleed, 
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Ut  my  boy  bleed  !— in  such  a  cause  as  this 
<  can  resign  my  son— with  tears  of  joy 
Jesign  him  ! — and  one  *»«»»nn «"<•«-»  — 


>hall  wrench  him  from  my  heart. 

The  conqueror  comes  !   [  Warlike  music  within. 

This  is  no  hour  for  parlying — Moral,  hence, 

\nd  leave  me  to  my  fix'd  resolve. 

'  Morat.  Yet  think, 

Think  of  some  means  to  save  your  Hamet. 

Zamti.  Oh! 

It  cannot  be — the  soul  of  Timurkan 
is  bold  and  stirring  :  when  occasion  calls, 
He  springs  aloft,  like  an  expanding  fire, 
^.nd  marks  his   way  with    ruin.      Now   he 

knows 

Zaphimri  lives,  his  fear  will  make  him  daring 
Beyond  his  former  crimes— for  joy  and  riot 
Which  this  day's  triumph  brings,  remorseless 

rage 

<Vnd  massacre  succeed— and  all  our  hopes 
Are  blasted  for  an  unimportant  boy. 

[A  second  flourish. 

Morat.  That  nearer    sound    proclaims    his 
dread  approach. 

Vet  once  more,  Zamti,  think 

Zamti.  No  more — I'll  send 
Those  shall  conduct   thee  where    Orasming 

lives. 

There  dwell  unseen  of  all.     But,  Morat,  first 
Seek  my  Mandane.     Heavens !    how  shall  I 
bear 


Her  strong  impetuosity  of  grief, 
When  she  shall  know  my  fatal  ] 


purpose  ?  Thou 


Prepare  her  tender  spirit ;  soothe  her  mind, 
And  save,  oh !    save  me  from 


conflict! 


that  dreadful 
[Exeunt. 


SCENEII.—Ttvo  large  Folding-gates   in  the 
back-scene  are  burst  open  by  the  Tartars. 

Enter  TIMURKAN,  with  his  train. 

Timur.  Hail  to  this  regal  dome,  this  gor 
geous  palace ! 

Where  this  inventive  race  have  lavish'd  all 
Their  elegance  : — ye  gay  apartments,  hail ! 
Beneath  your  storied  roof,  where  mimic  life 
Glows  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  painter's  touch 
A  new  creation  lives  along  the  walls  ; 
Once  more  receive  a  conqueror,  arrived 
From  rougher  scenes,  where  stern  rebellion 

dared 

Draw  forth  his  phalanx ;  till  this  warlike  arm 
Hurl'd  desolation  on  his  falling  ranks, 
And  now  the  monster,  in  yon  field  of  death 
Lies  overwhelm'd  in  ruin. 

Octar.  There  he  fell, 

No  more  to  stalk  thy  realm  :  the  eastern  world, 
From  this  auspicious  day,  beneath  your  feet 
Lies  bound  in  adamantine  chains. 

Timur.  Thus,  Octar, 

Shall  Timurkan  display  his  conquering  ban 
ners,  [Tanais 
From  high  Samarkand's  walls,  to  where  the 
Devolves  his  icy  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Octar.  But  first  this  captive  prince  !— 

Timur.  Yes,  Octar,  first 
Zaphimri  gluts  my  rage— bring  him  before  us 

— first 

We'll  crush  the  seeds  of  dark  conspiracy  ; 
For  Zamti— he,  that  false  insidious  slave, 
Shall  dearly  pay  his  treasons. 

Octar.  Zamti's  crimes 
'Twerebest  to  leave  unpunished :— rersecl  in 

wiles 
Of  sly  hypocrisy,  he  wins  the  love 


Of  the  deluded  multitude.    'Twould  seem, 
Should  we  inflict  that  death  his  frauds  de 
serve, 

As  if  we  meant  destruction  to  their  faith  : 
When  a  whole  people's  minds   are  once    in 
flamed 

For  their  religious  rights,  their  fury  burns 
With  rage  more  dreadful,  as  the  source  is 

holy. 

Timur.  Octar,  thou  reason's!  right  thence 
forth  my  art 

To  make  this  stubborn  race  receive  the  yoke 
Shall  be  by  yielding  to  their  softer  manners, 
Their  vesture,   laws,  and  customs:   thus  to 
blend  [pie. 

And  make  the  whole  one  undistinguish'd  peo- 
The  boy  comes  forth  in   sullen  mood— what 

passions . 
Swell  in  his  breast  in  vain  ! • 

Enter  HAMET,  in  Chains. 

Thou  art  the  youth, 

Who  mow'd  our  battle  down,  and  flesh'd  your 

sword 
In  many  a  slaughter'd  Tartar. 

Hamet .  True  ;  I  am. 

Timur.  Too  well  I  rnark'd  thy  rage,  and 

saw  thee  hew  [plain. 

A    wasteful    passage    through   th'  embattled 

Hamet.  Then  be  thou  witness  for  me,  in  that 

hour 

I  never  shunn'd  your  thickest  war  ;  and  if 
In  yonder  field,  where  my  poor  countrymen 
In  mangled  heaps  lie  many  a  rood  extended, 
Kind  fate  had  doom'd  me  to  a  noble  fall, 
With  this  right  arm  1  earn'd  it. 

Timur.  Say,  what  motive 
Unsheath'd  thy  rebel  blade,  and  bade  thee  seek 
These  wars  ? 

Hamet.  The  love  of  honourable  deeds, 
The  groans  of  bleeding  China,  and  the  hate 
Of  tyrants. 

Timur.  Ha!— take  heed,  rash  youth— I  see 
This  lesson  has  been   taught  thee.      Octar, 

haste, 

Seek  me  the  Mandarine  :  let  him  forthwith 
Attend  me  here.  [Exit  OCTAR.]  Now  tremble 

at  my  words  ! 

Thy  motive  to  these  wars  is  known — thou  art 
Zaphimri. 

Hamet.  I  Zaphimri ! 

Timur.  False  one,  yes  : 

Thou  art  Zaphimri — thou !— whom  treacher 
ous  guile 

Stole  from  my  rage,  and  sent  to  distant  wilds, 
Till  years  and  horrid  counsel  should  mature 

thee 
For  war  and  wild  commotion. 

Hamet.  I  the  prince  ! 
The    last   of   China's    race!  Nay  mock  not 

majesty, 

Nor  with  the  borrow'd  robes  of  sacred  kings 
Dress  up  a  wretch  like  me — Were  I  Zaphimri, 
Think'st  thou  thy  trembling  eye  could  bear  the 
shock  [it  ? 

Of  a  much-injured  king  ?  Couldst  thou  sustain 
Say,  couldst  thou  bear  to  view  a  royal  or- 


phan, 
fat 


Whose  father,  mother,  brother,  sisters,  all 
Thy  murderous  arm    hath  long  since  laid  in 

dust? 

Whose  native  crown  on  thy  ignoble  brow 
Thou  dar'st  dishonour? — whose  wide-wasted 

country 
Thy  arms  have  made  a  wilderness  ? 
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Timvr.  I  see 

Thou  hast  been  tutor'd  in  thy  lone  retreat 
By  some  sententious  pedant.     Soon  these  vain, 
These  turgid  maxims  shall  be  all  subdued 
By  thy  approaching  death. 

llatntt.  Let  death  come  nn  : 
Guilt,  guilt  alone  shrinks  back  appall'd — the 

brave 

And  honest  still  defy  his  dart ;— the  wise 
Calmly  can  eye  his  frown  ; — and  misery 
Invokes  his  friendly  aid  to  end  her  woes. 

Timur.  Thy  woes,  presumptuous  youth,  with 

all  my  fears, 
Shall  soon  lie  buried. 


Enter  ZAMTI. 

Now,    pious   false    one,    say,    who    is    that 

youth? 
Zamti.  His  air,  his  features,  and  his  honest 

mien 

Proclaim  all  fair  within.    But,  mighty  Sir, 
1  know  him  not. 

Timur.  Take  heed,  old  man,  nor  dare, 
As    thou    dost  dread  my  power,  to  practise 

guile 

Beneath  a  mask  of  sacerdotal  perfidy  : 
Priestcraft,  I  think,  calls  it  a  pious  fraud. 
Zamti.  Priestcraft  and  sacerdotal  perfidy 
To  me  are  yet  unknown.     Religion's  garb 
Here  never  serves  to  consecrate  a  crime  : 
We  have  not  yet,  thank  Heaven,  so  far  im- 
The  vices  of  the  north  !  [bibed 

Timttr.  Thou  vile  impostor  ! 
Avow  Zaphimri,  whom  thy  treacherous  arts 
ConcealM  from  justice  ;  or  else  desolation 
Again  shall  ravish  this  devoted  land. 
Zamti.  Alas  !   full  well  thou  know'st  that 

arm  already 
Hath  shed  all  royal  blood. 

Timur.  Traitor,  'tis  false  ! 
By  thee,  vile  slave,  I  have  been  wrought  to 

think 

The  hated  race  destroy'd  :  thy  artful  tale 
Abused  my   credulous    ear.    But   know,  at 

length 

Some  captive  slaves,  by  my  command  impal'd. 
Have  own'd  the  horrid  truth ; — have    own'd 

they  fought 

To  seat  Zaphimn  on  the  throne  of  China. 
Hear  me,  thou  froward  boy  ;— dar'st  thou  be 

honest, 

And  answer  who  thou  art? 
Hamet.  Dare  I  be  honest? 
I  dare  !— a  mind  grown  up  in  native  honour 
Dares  not  be  otherwise — then  if  thy  troops 
Ask  from  the  lightning  of  whose  blade  they 
Tell  them  'twas  Hamet's.  [fled, 

Zamti.  'Tis— it  is  my  son  ! 

My  boy— my  Hamet ! [Aside. 

Timur.  Where  was  your  abode? 

Hamet.  Far  hence  remote,  in  Corea's  happy 

realm 

Where  the   first   beams  of   day  with  orient 
blushes  [shore 

Tinge  the  salt  wave :  there  on  the  sea- beat 
A  cavern 'd  rock  yielded  a  lone  retreat 
To  virtuous  Morat. 

Zamti.  Oh!  ill-fated  youth!  [Aside. 

Hamet'  The  pious  hermit  in  that  moss-grown 

dwelling, 

Found  an  asylum  from  heart-piercing  woes, 
From  slavery,  and  that  restless  din  of  arms 
With  which  thy  fell  ambition  shook  the  world. 
There  too  the  sage  nurtured  my  greener  years; 
With  him  and  contemplation  have  I  walk'd 


The  paths  of  wisdom  :   what  the  great  Con- 

fucius 

Of  moral  beauty  taught,  whate'er  the  wise. 
Still  wooing  knowledge  in  her  secret  haunts, 
Disclosed  of  Nature  to  the  sons  ot  men, 
My  wondering  niind  has  heard :— but  above 

all, 

|  The  hermit  taught  me  the  most  useful  .science, 
That  noble  science  to  be  brave  and  good. 
Zamti.  Oh  !  lovely  youth  !— at  every  word 

he  utters, 

A  soft  effusion  inix'd  of  grief  and  joy 
Flows  o'er  my  heart !  [  1  >/\;V. 

Timtir.  Who,  said  he,  was  your  father  ? 
ILmut.  My   birth  the  pious  sage— 1  know 
not  why—  [tell, 

Still  wrapp'd  in  silence;  and  when   urged   to 
He  only  answer'd  that  a  time  might  come, 
I  should  not  blush  to  know  my  father. 

Timur.  Now 
With  truth  declare,  hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of 

Zaruti  ? 
Hamtt.  Of  Zamti!— Oft  enraptured  with  his 

name, 

My  heart  has  glow'd  within  me  as  I  heard 
The  praises  of  the  godlike  man. 

Timur.  Thou  slave,  [To  ZAMTI. 

Each  circumstance  arraigns  thy  guilt ! 

Hamet.  Oh  !  Heavens ! 
Can  that  be  Zamti  ? 
Timur.  Yes,  that  is  the  traitor. 
Hamet.  Let  me  adore  his  venerable  form, 

Thus  on  my  knees  adore 

Zamti.  1  cannot  look  upon  him. 
Lest  tenderness  dissolve  my  feeble  powers. 

And  wrest  my  purpose  from  me [./Isirfe.] 

Huiutr.  Hence,  vain  boy  ! 
Thou   specious   traitor .'  —  thou    false    hoary 
moralist!  [To  ZAMTI. 

Confusion  has  o'erta'en  thy  subtle  frauds. 
To  make  my  crown's    assurance  firm,    that 

none 

Hereafter  shall  aspire  to  wrench  it  from  me. 
Now  own  your  fancied  king ;   or,    by    yon 
heaven,  [east 

To  mate  our  vengeance  sure,  through  all  the 
Each  youth  shall  die,  and  carnage  thiu  man 
kind, 

Till  in  the  general  wreck  your  boasted    or 
phan 
Shall  undistinguish'd  fall.    Thou  know'st  my 

word 

Is   fate.     Octar,   draw   near— when   treason 

lurks,  [serve 

Each    moment's    big  with  danger — thou    ob- 

These  my  commands 

[Talks  apart  to  OCTAR. 
Zamti.  Now   virtuous   cruelty   repress  my 

tears ! 
Cease  your  soft  conflict,  Nature?  Hear  r 

Tartar: 
That  youth — his  air — his  every  look  unmans 

me  quite. 
Timvr.  Wilt  thou  begin,  dissembler? 

Zamti.  Down,  down,  down 

It  must  be  so,  or  all  is  lost— That  youth, 
I've  dealt  by  him — as  every  king  could  wish 
In  a  like  case  his  faithful  subjects  would. 
Timur.  Dost   thou  then  own  it?   Triumph, 

.     Timurkan, 

And  in  Zaphimri's  grave  lie  hush'd  my  fears  ! 
Brave  Octar,  let  the  victim  straight  be  led 
To  yonder  sacred  fane :  there,  in  the  view 
Otrny  rejoicing  Tartars,  the  declining  sun 
Shall  see  him  offered  to  our  living  Lama, 
For  this   day's   conquest : — thence  a   golden 
train 
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radiant  years  shall  mark  my  future  sway. 

[Exit. 
i.  Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  and  ease  this 

aching  breast ! 
Hornet.  Nay,  do  not  weep  for  me,  thou  goo  1 

old  man. 

'  it  w  il !  close  the  wounds  of  bleeding  China, 
'  at  a  poor  wretch  like  me  must  yield  his  lite, 
ive  it  freely.    If  1  am  a  king,  " 
-  igh  sure  it  cannot  be,  what  greater  bles 
sing 

in  a  young  prince  enjoy,  than  to  diffuse, 
By  one  great  act,  that  happiness  on  millions, 
I  For  which  his  life  should  be  a  round  of  care  ? 
I  Come,  lead  me  to  my  fate. 

[Exit,  icith  OCTAR,  &c. 
Zomfi.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart ! 
My  gallant^generous  youth !  Mandane's  air, 
His  mother's  dear  resemblance  rives  my  soul. 
Man.  [11'if  AIM.]  Oh  !  let  me  fly,  and  find  the 

barbarous  man  ! 

Where— where  is  Zamti  ? 

Zainti.  Ha  !  'tis  Mandane 

Wild  as  the  wiuds,  the  mother  all  alive 
In  every  heart-string,  the  forlorn  one  comes 
To  claim  her  boy  ! 

Enter  MANDANE. 

Man.  And  can  it  then  be  true  J 
Is  human  nature  exiled  from  thy  breast? 
Art  thou  indeed  so  barbarous  ? 

Zamti.  Loved  Mandane, 
Fix  not  your  scorpions  here  ;  a  bearded  shaft 
Already  drinks  my  spirits  up. 

Man.  I've  seen 

The  trusty  Morat— Oh  !  I've  heard  it  all  !— 
He  would  have  shunn'd  my  steps ;  but  what 

can  'scape 
The  eye  of  tenderness  like  mine? 

Zamti.  By  Heaven 
I  cannot  speak  to  thee ! 

.Van.  Think'st  thou  those  tears, 
Those  false,  those  cruel  tears,  will  choke  the 
voice  [ness  ? 

Of  a  fond  mother's  love,  now  stung  "lo  mad- 
C)h  !  I  will  rend  the  air  with  lamentations. 
Root  up  this   hair,  and  beat  this  throbbing 

breast, 

Turn  all  connubial  joys  to  bitterness, 
To  fell  despair,  to  anguish  and  remorse, 
Unless  my  son 

Zamti.  Thou  ever  faithful  woman, 
Oh  !  leave  me  to  my  woes  ! 

Man.  Give  me  my  child,  [son  ! 

Thou  worse  than  Tartar !   give  me  back  my 
Oh  !  give  him  to  a  mother's  eager  arms, 
And  let  me  strain  him  to  my  heart ! 

s'lWtti.  Heaven  knows 

How  dear  my  boy  is  here — But  our  first  duty 
Now  claims  attention — to  our  country's  love 
All  other  tender  fondnesses  must  yield  : — 
—1  was  a  subject  ere  I  was  a  father. 

Man.  You  were  a  savage  bred  in  Scythian 

wilds. 

And  humanizing  pity  never  reach'd 
Your  heart — Was  it  for  this— oh! — thou  un 
kind  one  ! 

Was  it  for  this — oh  !  thou  inhuman  father ! 
You  wooed  me  to  your  nuptial  bed  !— so  long 
Have  I  then  clasp'd  thee  in  these  circling  arms, 
And  made  this  breast  your  pillow  ?— Cruel, 

say, 
Are  these* your  vows?— are  these  your  fond 

endearments  ? 
Nay,  look  upon  me— if  this  wasted  form, 


These   faded   eyes   have    turn'd  your  heart 

against  me, 

With  grief  far  you  I  wither'd  in  my  bloom. 
/.nut  i.  Why  wilt  thou  pierce  my  heart? 
Man.  Alas  !  my  son, 

Have  I  then  bore  tbee  in  these  matron  arms, 
To  see  thee  bleed  ? — Thus  dost  thou  then  re 
turn  ?  [sent 
This  could  your  mother  hope  when  first  she 
Her  infant  exile  to  a  distant  clime  ? 
Ah  !  could  I  think  thy  early  love  of  fame 
Would  urge  thee  to  this  peril  ? — thus  to  fall, 
By  a  stern  father's  will— by  thee  to  die ! — 
From  thee,  inhuman,  to  receive  his  doom  ! — 
— JMurder'd  by  thee! — Yet  hear  me,  Zamti, 

hear  me — 

Thus  on  my  knees — I  threaten  now  no  more — • 
'Tis    Nature's    voice     that     pleads — Nature 

alarm'd,  [feeling, 

Quick,  trembling,  wild,  touch 'd  to  her  inmost 
When  force  would  tear  her  tender  young  ones 

from  her. 
Zamti.  Nay,  seek  not  with  enfeebling  fond 

ideas 

To  swell  the  flood  of  grief— it  is  in  vain- 
He  must  submit  to  fate! 

Man.  Barbarian  !  no —        [She  rises  hastily. 
He  shall  not  die — rather — I  prithee,  Zamti, 
Urge  not  a  grief  distracted  woman  : — Tremble 
At  the  wild  fury  of  a  mother's  love  ! 

Zamti.  1  tremble  rather  at  a  breach  of  oaths. 
But  thou  break  thine— bathe  your  perfidious 

hands 

In  this  life-blood—betray  the  righteous  cause 
Of  all  our  sacred  kings. 

A/an.  Our  kings  ! — our  kings  ! — 
What  are  the  scepter'd  rulers  of  the  world  ?— 
Form'd  of  one  common  clay,  are  they  not  all 
Doom'd  with  each  subject,  \\  ith  the  meanest 

slave, 

To  drink  the  cup  of  human  wo  ?— alike 
All  levell'd  by  affliction  ?— Sacred  kings  !— 
'Tis  human  policy  sets  up  their  claim — 
Mine  is  a  mother's  cause-; — mine  is  the  cause 
Of  husband,  wife,  and  child ; — those  tenderest 

ties! 

Superior  to  your  right  divine  of  kings! 

Zamti.  Then  go,  Mandane — thou  once  faith 
ful  woman, 

Dear  to  this  heart  in  vain  ;  go,  and  forget 
Those    virtuous    lessons,  which  1  oft    have 

taught  thee, 

In  fond  credulity,  while,  on  each  word 
You  hung  enambur'd, — Go,  to  Timurkan 
Reveal  the  awful  truth. — Be  thou  spectatress 
Of  murder'd  majesty. — Embrace  your  son, 
And  let  him  lead  in  shame  and  servitude 
A  life  ignobly  bought. — Then  let  those  eyes, 
Those  faded  eyes,  which  grief  for  me  halh 

dimm'd, 

With  guilty  joy  re-animate  their  lustre, 
To  brighten  slavery,  and  beam  their  fires 
On  the  fell  Scythian  murderer. 

Man.  And  is  it  thus, 

Thus  is  Mandane  known  ? — My  soul  disdains 
The  vile  imputed  guilt, — no — never — never — 
Still  am  1  true  to  fame.    Come  lead  me  hence, 
Where  I  may  lay  down  life  to  save  Zapbimri, 
—But  save  my  Hamet  too.— Then,  then  you'll 

find 
A  heart  beats  here,  as  warm  and    great  as 

thine. 
Zamti.  Then  make  with  me  one  strong,  one 

glorious  effort,  [time, 

And  rank  with  those,  who,  from  the  first  of 
In  Fame's  eternal  archives  stand  revered, 
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For  conquering  all  the  dearest  ties  of  Nature, 
To  serve  the  general  weal. 
Man.  That  savage  virtue 
Loses  with  me  its  horrid  charms. — I've  sworn 
To  save  my  king. — But  should  a  mother  turn 
A  dire  assassin  ? — oh  !  I  cannot  bear 
The    piercing     thought ! — Distraction,    quick 

distraction, 
Will  seize  my   brain. — Think  thou  behold'st 

my  Hamet, 

The  dear,  the  lovely  youth,  my  blooming  hero  ! 
Think  tbou  behold'st  him— See  !  my  child  !— 

my  child ! 

By  guards  surrounded,  a  devoted  victim  ! — 
Barbarian,     hold  !— ah  !     see,    he    dies  ! — he 

dies  ! —  [She  faints  into  ZAMTI'S  arms. 

Zamti.    Where  is  Arsace  ! — Fond  maternal 

Shakes  her  weak  frame —  [love 

Enter  ARSACE. 

Quickly,  Arsace,  help 
This  ever-tender  creature. — Wandering  life 
Rekindles  in  her  cheek. — Soft,  lead  her  off 
To  where  the  fanning  breeze  in  yonder  bower 
May  woo  her  spirits  back. — Propitious  Heaven ! 
Pity  the  woundings  of  a  father  s  heart ! 
Pity  my  strugglings  with  this  best  of  women  ! 
Support  our  virtue  !— kindle  in  our  souls 
A.  ray  of  your  divine  enthusiasm ; 
Such  as  inflames  the  patriot's  breast,  and  lifts 
Th'  impassion'd  mind  to  that  sublime  of  virtue, 
That  even  on  the  rack  it  feels  the  good, 
Which,  in  a  single  hour,  it  works  for  millions, 
And  leaves  the  legacy  to  after  times  ! 

[Exit,  leading  off  MANDANE. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Temple.    Several  Tombs  up  and 
down  the  Stage. 

Enter  Mo  RAT, 

Moral.   This  is  the   place — these  the  long 

winding  isles, 

The  solemn  arches,  whose  religious  awe 
Attunes  the  mind  to  melancholy  musing, 
Such  as  befits  free  men  reduced  to  slaves. — • 
Here  Zamti  meets  his  friends amid  these 

tombs, 
Where  lie  the  sacred  manes  of  our  kings, 

They  pour  their  orisons hold  converse  here 

With  the  illustrious  shades  of  murder'd  heroes, 
And  meditate  a  great  revenge [A  groan  is 

heard.] — a  groan  ! 
The  burst  of  anguish  from  some  care-worn 

wretch  [Zarati ! 

That  sorrows  o'er   his    country ha  !    'tis 

ZAMTI  comes  out  of  a  Tomb. 

Zamti.  Who's  he  that  seeks  these  mansions 

of  the  dead? 

Morat.  The  friend  of  Zamti  and  of  China. 
Zamti.  Mt»rat ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  thou  good,  thou  best  of 

men 

I  have  been  weeping  o'er  the  sacred  reliques 
Of  a  dear    murder'd    king— Where    are    our 

friends  ? 
Hast  seen  Orasming  ? 

Morat.  Through  these  vaults  of  death 
Lonely  he  wanders,  plunged  in  deep  despair. 


Zamti.  Hast  thou  not  told  him  ?— hast  thou 

nought  reveal'd 
Touching  Zaphimri  ? 
Morat.  There  1  wait  thy  wilL 
Zamti.  Oh  !  thou  art  ever  faithful !— on  thy 

lips 
Sits  pensive  Silence,  with  her  hallow  'd  finger, 

Guarding  the  pure  recesses  of  thy  ii.ind. 

But,  lo  !'  they  come. 

Enter  ORASMING,  ZIMVENTI,  and  others. 

Zamti.  Droop  ye,  my  gallant  friends  ? 
Oras.  Oh  !  Zamti,  all  is  lost ! — Our  dreams 

of  liberty 

Are  vanished  into  air. — Nought  now  avails 
Integrity  of  life — Even  Heaven,  combined 
With  lawless  might,  abandon  us  and  virtue. 
Zamti.  Can  your  great   suuls   thus  shrink 

within  ye?  thus 

From  heroes  will  ye  dwindle  into  slaves  ? 
Oras.  Oh  !  could  you  give  us  back  Zaphini- 
ri !— then  [ror. 

Danger  would  smile,  and  lose  its  face  of  hor- 
Zamti.  What — would  his  presence  fire  ye  ? 
Ora*.  'Twould,  by  Heaven  ! 
Zim.  This  night  should  free  us  from  the  Tar-  , 

tar's  yoke. 

Zamti.  Then  mark  the  care  of  the  all  gracious 
gods !  [hold, 

This  youthful  captive,  whom  in  chains  they 
Is  not  Zaphimri. 

Zim.'}    Not  Zaphimri! 
Zamti.  No! 
Unconscious  of  himself,  and  to  the  world  un- 

known, 
He  walks  at  large  among  us. 

Ora*.  Heavenly  Powers  ! 

Zamti.  This  night,  my  friends,  this  very  night 

to  rise 
Refulgent  from  a  blow,  that  frees  us  all — 

From  the  usurper's  fate  ! the  first  oi  men, 

Deliverer  of  his  country  ! 

Oras.  Mighty  Gods ! 
Can  this  be  possible? 
Zamti.  It  is  most  true. 

I'll  bring  him  to  ye  straight — -What  ho ! 

come  forth 

[Calling  to  ETAN  within  the  Tomb. 
You  seem  transfix  d  with   wonder— oh  !  my 

friends, 

Watch  all  the  motions  of  your  rising  spirit, 
Direct  your  ardour,  when  anon  you  hear 
What  fate,  long  pregnant  with  the  vast  event, 
Is  labouring  into  birth. 
Etan.  [Comes  out  of  the  Tomb.~\  Each  step  I 

move 

A  deeper  horror  sits  on  all  the  tombs : 
Each  shrine,  each  altar  seems  to  shake,  as  if 
Conscious  of  some  important  crisis. 

Zamti.  Yes  ; 

A  crisis,  great  indeed,  is  now  at  hand  ! 
Heaven  holds  its  golden  balance  forth,  and 

weighs 

Zaphimri's  and  the  Tartar's  destiny, 
While    hovering  angels    tremble    round    the 

beam.— 
Hast  thou  beheld  that  picture  ? 

Etan.  Fix'd  attention 

Hath  paused  on  every  part ;  yet  still  to  me 
It  shadows  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown  ; 
All  imagery  obscure,  and   wrapp'd  in  dark 
ness. 

Zamti.  That  darkness  my  informing  breath 
shall  clear, 
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s  morn  dispels  the  night.  Lo!  here  display 'd    Of  bleeding  China— are  the  fame  and  fate 

his  mighty  kingdom's  fall.- I  Of  all  posterity  included  here 

Elan.  Alas!  my  father,  Within  my  bosom?  [Th*y  all  rise. 

JU  sight  of  these  sad  colourings  of  wo,  Zumti.  Yes  ;  they  are  : — the  shades 

Jur  tears  will  mix  with  honest  indignation.      ;  Of  your  great  ancestors  now  rise  before  thee, 
f  Ztmti.  Nay,  but  survey  it  closer— see  that    ' 


child, 

That  royal  infant,  the  last  sacred  relict 
)f  China's  ancient  line  -  see  where  a  man 

darine 

Conveys  the  babe  to  his  wife's  fostering  breast 
rhere  to  he  nourished  in  an  humble  state  ; 
iVhile  their  own  son  is  sent  to  climes  remote  ; 
"hat,  should  the  dire  usurper  e'er  suspect 
"he  Prince  alive,  he  in  his  stead  might  bleed, 
knd  mock  the  murderer's  rage. 

Etan.  Amazement  thrills 
Through  all  my  frame,  and  my  mind,  big  with 

wonder, 

"eel's  every  power  suspended  ! 
Zamti.  Rather  say 

Tiat  strong  imagination  burns  within  thee  — 
)ost  thou  not  feel  a  more  than  common  ar 

dour  ?  — 

Etan.  By  Heaven  my  soul  dilates  with  some 

new  impulse  ;  [hour 

Some  strange  inspired  emotion  -  Would  the 

Of  fate  were  come  !  -  this  night  my  dagger's 

hilt 

I'll  bury  in  the  tyrant's  heart. 
Zamti.  Wilt  thou  ? 
Etan.  By  all  the  mighty  dead,,  that  round  us 

lie, 

By  all  who  this  day  groan  in  chains,  I  will. 
Zamti.  And  when  thou  dost  —  then  tell  him 

'tis  the  prince 
That  strikes. 

Etan.  The  prince's  wrongs  shall  nerve  my 
With  tenfold  rage.  [arm 

Zamti.  Nay,  but  the  prince  himself? 
Etan.  What  says  my  father  ? 
Zamti.  Thou  art  China's  Orphan  ; 
rhe  last  of  all  our  kings  —  no  longer  Etan, 
But  now  Zaphimri  ! 
Zaph.  Ha  ! 

Oras.  O  wondrous  hand 
Of  Heaven  ! 

Zaph.  A  crowd  of  circumstances  rise  - 
Fhy  frequent  hints  obscure  -  thy  pious  care 
To  train  my  youth  to  greatness  —Lend  your 

aid 

ro  my  astonish'd  powers,  that  feebly  bear 
Phis  unexpected  shock  of  royalty  ! 
Zamti.  Thou  noble  youth,  now  put  forth  all 

your  strength, 

And  let  Heaven's  vengeance  brace  each  sinew. 
Zaph.  Vengeance  !  [soul.  — 

rhat  word  has  shot  its  lightning  through  my 
But  tell  me,  Zamti—  still  'tis  wonder  all- 
Am  I  indeed  the  Royal  Orphan  ! 

Zamti  Thou  - 

rhou  art  the  king,  whom,  as  my  humble  son, 
I've  nurtured  in  humanity  and  virtue. 
Fhy  foes  could  never  think  to  find  thee  here, 
Even  in  the  lion's  den  ;  and  therefore  here 
I've  fix'd  thy  safe  asylum,  while  my  son 
Hath    dragg'd    his    life  in    exile.—  Oh  !     my 

friends, 

Morat  will  tell  you  all—  each  circumstance. 
Meantime  -  there  is  your  king  ! 

All  kne 


[A 


eel  to  him. 


Oras.    >    Long  live  the  father  of  the  East- 
Zim.     $  ern  World  ! 

Zamti.  Sole  governor  of  earth  !  - 
Zaph.  All  ruling  powers  ! 
Is  then  a  great  revenge  for  all  the  wrongs 


Heroes  and  demi-gods  : — Aloud  they  call 
:  For  the  fell  Tartar's  blood. 

Zaph.  Oh  !  Zamti !  all 
That  can  alarm  the  powers  of  man,  now  stirs 

In  this  expanding  breast 

Zamti.  Anon  to  burst 
|  With  hideous  ruin  on  the  foe.— My  gallant 

heroes, 

Are  our  men  station'd  at  their  post  ? 
Oras.  They  are. 
Zamti.  Is  every  gate  secured  ? 
Oras.  All  safe. 
Zamti.  The  signal  fix'd  ? 
Oras.  It  is.— Will  Mirvan  join  us  ? 
Zamti.  Doubt  him  not. 
In  bitterness  of  soul  he  counts  his  wrongs, 
And  pants  for  vengeance — would  have  join'd 

ye  here, 

But  favour'd  as  he  is,  his  post  requires  him 
About  the  Tartar's  person.    The  assault  be- 

gun, 

He'll  turn  his  arms  upon  th'  astonish'd  foe 
And  add  new  horrors  to  the  wild  commotion. 
Zaph.   Now  bloody  spoiler,  now  thy  hour 

draws  nigh, 

And  ere  the  dawn  thy  guilty  reign  shall  end. 
Zamti.  How  my  heart  burns  within  me! — 

Oh  !  my  friends, 

Call  now  to  mind  the  scene  of  desolation, 
Which  Timurkan,  in  one  accursed  hour, 
I  Heap'd  on  this  groaning  land ! — Even  now,  I 

see 

The  savage  bands,  o'er  reeking  hills  of  dead, 
Forcing  their  rapid  way. — I  see  them  urge 
With  rage  unhaflow'd  to  this  sacred  temple, 
Where  good   Osmingti,  with  his  queen  and 

children, 

Fatigued  the  gods  averse.  See  where  Arphisa, 
j  Rending  the  air  with  agonizing  shrieks, 
i  Tears  her  disbevell'd  hair  : — then,  with  a  look 
Fix'd  on  her  babes,  grief  chokes  its  passage 

up, 

i  And  all  the  feelings  of  a  mother's  breast 
|  Throbbing  in  one  inix'd  pang,  breathless  she 

faints 

|  Within  her  husband's  arms.  Adown  his  cheek, 
In  copious  streams  fast  flow'd  the  manly  sor 
row,  [offspring, 
While    clustering    round  bis   knee    his  little 
In  tears  all-eloquent,  with  arms  outstretch'd, 

Sue  for  parental  aid. 

Zaph.  Go  on — the  tale 
Will  fit  me  for  a  scene  of  horror. 

Zamti.  Oh  !  my  prince,  [still 

The  charge,  which  your  great  father  gave  me 
Sounds  in  my  ear.    Ere  yet  the  foe  burst  in, 
Zamti,  said  he — Ah  !  that  imploring  eye  ! 
That  agonizing  look  ! — 
Preserve  my  little  boy,  my  cradled  infant — 
Shield  him  from  ruffians— train  his  youth  to 

virtue : — 

Virtue  will  rouse  him  to  a  great  revenge ; 
Or  failing,  virtue  shall  still  make  him  happy. 
He  could  no  more — the  cruel  spoiler  seized 
him,  [king— 

And    dragg'd    my    kin^— my    ever  honour  d 
The  father  of  his  people— basely  dragg'd  him 
By  his  white  reverend  locks,    from    yonder 

altar, 

Here— on  the  blood-stain'd  pavement;  while 
the  queen, 
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And  her  dear  fondlings,  In  one  mangled  heap, 
Died  in  each  other's  arras  ! 

Zaph.  Revenge  !  revenge  !  [him, 

With  more  than  lion's  nerve  I'll  spring  upon 
And  at  one  blow  relieve  the  groaning  world. 
Let  us  this  moment  carry  sword  and  fire 
To  yon  devoted  walls,  and  whelm  him  down 
In  ruin  and  dismay. 

Zamti.  Zaphimri,  no. 
By  rashness  you  may  mar  a  noble  cause. 
To  you  my  friends,  I  render  up  my  charge — 
To  you   I  give   your  king.       Farewell,  my 
sovereign ! 

Zaph.  Thou  good,    thou    godlike   man  ! — 

a  thousand  feelings 

Of  warmest  friendship— all  the  tendencies 
Of  heart-felt  gratitude  are  struggling  here, 
And  fain  would  speak  to.  thee,  my  more  than 

father  !— 
Farewell  .'—sure  we  shall  meet  again  ! 

Zamti.  We  shall 

Zaph.    Farewell !— Zamti,  farewell !— [Em 
braces  him.] — Orasming,  now 
The  noblest  duty  calls  us.    Now  remember 
We  are  the  men,  whom  from  all  human  kind 
Our  fate  hath  now  selected,  to  come  forth 
Asserters  of  the  public  weal ;— to  drench  our 

swords 

In  the  oppressor's  heart ; — to  do  a  deed 
Which  Heaven,  intent  on  its  own  holy  work, 
Shall  pause  with  pleasure  to  behold. 

[Exit,  with  Conspirators. 

Zamti.  May  the  Most  High 
Pour  down  his  blessings  on  him  !  and  anon, 
In  the  dead  waste  of  night,  when  awful  Jus 
tice  [heaps 
Walks  with  her  crimson  steel  o'er  slaughter'd 
Of  groaning  Tartars,  may  he  then  direct 
His  youthful  footsteps .  through  the  paths  of 

Kril ! 
guide  the  horrors  of  the  storm, 
An  angel  of  your  wrath,  to  point  your  ven 
geance  [enough, 
On  every  guilty  head  !  Then— then,  'twill  be 
When  you  have  broken  the  oppressor's  rod, 
Your  reign  will  then  be  manifest — Mankind 

will  see 
That  truth    and  goodness    still  obtain    your 

care •  [A  dead  march. 

What  mean  those  deathful  sounds  ?— Again  !— 
They  lead  [Heavens  ! 

My  boy  to  slaughter !— Oh  .'—look  down,  ye 
Look  down  propitious  ! — Teach  me  to  subdue 
That  nature  which  ye  gave  ! [Exit. 

A  dead  March.    Enter  HAMET,  OCTAR, 
Guards,  &c. 

Octar.  Here  let  the  victim  fall,  and  with  his 

blood 

Wash  his  forefathers'  tomb.     Here  ends  the 
hated  race —  [main, 

The   eastern  world  through  all  her  wide  do- 
Shall  then  submissive  feel  the  Scythian  yoke. 
And  yield  to  Timurkan. 
Hamet.  [Standingly  the  Tomb.~\ Where  is  the 

tyrant?  I  wo'uld  have  him  see, 
With  envy  see,  th'  unconquer'd  power  of  vir 
tue  ; 

How  it  can  calmly  bleed,  smile  on  his  racks, 
And  with  strong  pinion  soar  above  his  power, 
To  regions  of  perennial  day. 

Octar.  The  father 

Of  the  whole  eastern  world  shall  mark  thee 

well,  [corse 

When  at  to-morrow's   dawn  thy  breathless 


Is   borne  through  all  our  streets  for  public 

view. 

It  now  befits  thee  to  prepare  for  death. 
Hamet,  I  am  prepared.     I  have   no  lust  or 

rapine, 

No  murders  to  repent  of.     Undismay'd 
I  can  behold  all-judging  Heaven,  whose  lian 
Still  compassing  its  wondrous  ends,  by  means 
Inextricable  to  all  mortal  clue, 
Hath  HOW  inclosed  me  in  its  awful  maze. 
Since  'tis  by  yonr  decree  that  thus  beset 
Th'  inexorable  angel  hovers  o'er  me, 
Be  your  great  bidding  done  ! 

Octar.  The  sabre's  edge 
Thirsts   for  his  blood— then  let  its  lightning 

fall 

On  his  aspiring  head.      [Guards  seize  HAMET. 
Man.  [Within.}    Off— set  me  free !— inhu, 

man,  barbarous  ruffians  ! 

Octar.     What    means    that    woman    with: 

dishevell'd  hair, 
And  wild  extravagance  of  wo  ? 

Man.  My  griefs 
Scorn  all  restraint — I  must — I  will  have  way  f 

She  enters,  and  throws  herself  on  her  knees. 

Me — me — on  me  convert  your  rage — plunge 

deep, 

Deep  in  this  bosom  your  abhorred  steel, 
But  spare  his  precious  lite  ! 

Octar.  Hence,  quickly  bear 
This  wild,  this  frantic  woman. 

Man.  Never,  never 

You  shall  not  force  me  hence.  Here  will  I  cling 
Fast  to  the  earth,  and  rivet  here  my  hands, 
In  all  the  fury  of  the  last  despair  ! 

He  is  my  child  ! my  dear,  dear  son  ! 

Octar.  How,  woman  ! 
Saidat  thou  your  son  ? 

Man.  Yes,  Octar,  mine  ; — my  son, 
My  boy — my  Hamet !  [She  rises,  and  embraces 

him.]  Let  my  eager  love 
Fly  all  unbounded  to  ham — oh  !  my  child  ! — 

my  child  ! 
Octar.  Suspend  the  stroke,  ye  ministers  of 

death, 

Till  Timurkan  hear  of  this  new  event. 
Mean  time,  thou,  Mirvan,  speed  in  quest  of 

Zamti, 

And  let  him  answer  here  this  wondrous  tale. 

[Exit. 

Mir.  The  time  demands  his  presence ;  or  des 
pair 

May  wring  each  secret  from  her  tender  breast. 

[Aside 

And  then  our  glorious,  fancied  pile  of  freedom, 
At  one  dire  stroke,  shall  tumble  into  nought. 

[Exit. 
Man.  Why  did'st  thou  dare  return?— ah. 

rattier 

Did'st  thou  so  long  defer,  with  every  grace, 
And  every  growing  virtue,  thus  to  raise 
Your  mother's  dear  delight  to  rapture  .' 

Hamet.  Lost 

In  the  deep  mists  of  darkling  ignorance, 
To  me  my.  birth's    unknown — but   sure   thai 

look, 

Those  tears,  those  shrieks,  that  animated  griel 
Defying  danger,  all  declare  th'  effect 
Of  Nature's  struggling^  in  a  parent's  heart. 
Then  let  me  pay  my  filial  duty  here, 
Kneel  to  her  native  dignity,  and  pour 
In  tears  of  joy  the  transport  of  a  son  ! 

Man.  Thou  art,  thou  art  my  son  ! — thy    fa- 
ther's  face, 
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is  every  feature,  blooming  ia  his  boy  ! 
h  !  tell  me,  tell  me  all — how  hast  thou   lived 
ith  faithful  Morat  ?— how  did  he  support 
dreary  solitude  thy  tender.years  ? — 
ow  train  thy  growing  mind?— oh!  quickly 
tell  me,  [tongue  ! 

tell    me    all,    and    charm  me  with  thy 
Hamet.    Mysterious  Powers !    have   I  then 

lived  to  this, 
i  th'  hour  of  peril  thus  to  find  a  parent, 
i  virtue  firm,  majestic,  in  distress, 
t  length  to  feel  unutterable  bliss 
i  her  dear  circling  arms [They  embrace. 


Enter  TIMURKAN,  OCTAR, 
Timur.  Where  is  this  wild 


Your  phantom  of  a  king,  to  sate  my  ven 
geance. 
Hamet.   Oh!    my  much   honour'd  mother, 

never  hear 

The  base,  the  dire  proposal  ? — let  me  rather 
Exhaust  my  life-blood  at  each  gushing  vein. 
Mandane  then — then  you  may  well  rejoice 
To  find  your  child — then  you  may  truly  know 
The  best  delight  a  mother's  heart  can  prove, 
When  her  son  dies  with  glory. 
Timur.  Curses  blast 

The  stripling's  pride 

[Talks  apart  with  OCTAR. 
Zamti*  Ye  venerable  host, 
Ye  mighty  shades  of  China's  royal  line, 
Forgive  the  joy  that  mingles  with  my  tears, 
When  I  behold  him  still  alive  !— Propitious 
Powers  " 


utrageous  woman,  who  with  headlong  grief)  You  never  meant  entirely  to  destroy 
uspends  my   dread  command  ? — Tear    them  I  This   bleeding  country,   when  your  kind  in 
dulgence 
Lends  us  a  youth  like  him. 


asunder — 

nd  her  to  some  dark  cell  to  rave  and  shriek 
nd  dwell  with   madness — and    let    instant 
death  [me. 

jeave  that  rash  youth  a  headless  trunk  before 
Man,  Now  by  the  ever-burning  lamps  that 

light 

ur  holy  shrines,  by  great  Confucius'  altar, 
y  the  prime  source  of  life,  and  light,  and  be 
ing. 

Fhat  is  mv  child,  the  blossom  of  my  joys! 
iend  for  his  cruel  father— he— 'tis  he 
Intends  a  fraud— he,  for  a  stranger's  life, 
kVould  yield  his  offspring  to  the  cruel  axe, 
\nd  rend  a  wretched  mother's  brain  with 
madness ! 


Enter  ZAMTI. 

Zamti.  Sure  the  sad  accents  of  Mandane's 
Jtruck  on  my  frighted  sense  !  [voice 

Timur.  Once  more,  thou  slave ! 
Mho  is  that  stubborn  youth  ? 

Zamti.  Alas  !  what  needs 
?his  iteration  of  my  griefs? 

Man.  Oh  !  horror  !— horror!  | 

^hou  marble-hearted  father  ! — 'tis  your  child, 
Lnd  wouldst  thou  see  him  bleed? 

Zamti.  On  him  ! — on  him 
^et  full  your  rage,  and  ease  my  soul  at  once 
)f  all  its  fears  ! 

Man.  Oh  !  my  devoted  child  ! 

[She  faints. 

Hamet.  Support  her,  Heaven !  support  her 

tender  frame  ! [here 

Jow,  tyrant,  now  I  beg  to  live— [Kneels.]  lo  ! 
plead  for  life  ; — not  for  the  wretched  boon 
'o   breathe    the    air,    which   thy    ambition 

taints  ;— 

Jut  oh  !  to  ease  a  mother's  pains  ; — for  her, 
•"or  that  dear  object — oh  !  let  me  live  for  her  ! 

Timur.   Now   by  the  conquests  this    good 

sword  has  won, 

n  her  wild  vehemence  of  grief  I  hear 
'he  genuine  voice  of  Nature. 

Man.  [Recovering.]  Ah  ! where  is  he  ? 

le  is  my   son  ! — my  child  ! — and  not   Zaph- 

imri ! [hard, 

)h  !    let  me  clasp  thee  to  my  heart ! thy 

'hy  cruel  father  shall  not  tear  thee  from  me ! 

Timur.  Hear  me,  thou  frantic  mourner,  dry 

those  tears — 
Jerhaps  you  still  may  save  this  darling  son. 

Man.  Ah  !  quickly  name  the  means! 

Timur.  Give  up  your  king, 


Oh  !  I  can  hold  no  more— let  me  infold 
That  lovely  ardour  in  his  father's  arms — 

My  brave my  generous  boy ! 

[Embraces  him. 
Timur.  Dost  thou  at  length 
Confess  it,  traitor  ? 

Zamti.  Yes,  I  boast  it,  tyrant ; 
Boast  it  to  thee— to  earth  and  heaven  I  boast, 
This— this  is  Zamti's  son  ! 

Hamet.  At  length  the  hour, 
The  glorious    hour  is  come,  by  Morat  pro 
mised, 

When  Hamet  shall  not  blush  to  know  his  fa 
ther.  [Kneels  to  him. 
Zamti.  Oh  !    thou    intrepid   youth ! — what 

bright  reward 

Can  your  glad  sire  bestow  on  such  desert  ? 
The   righteous  gods  and  your  own  inward 
feelings 

Shall  give  the  sweetest  retribution. Now, 

Mandane,  now  my  soul  forgives  thee  all, 
Since  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  my  son: 
Thy  lovely  weakness  1  can  now  excuse  ; 
But  oh  !  I  charge  thee  by  a  husband's  right — 
Timur.  A  husband's  right !— a  traitor  has  no 

right 

Society  disclaims  him — Woman,  hear 

Mark  well  my  words — Discolour  not  thy  soul 
With  the  black  hue   of  crimes  like  his — re 
nounce 

All  hymeneal  vows,  and  take  again        [arms, 

Your  much-loved  boy  to  his  fond  mother's 

While  justice  whirls  that  traitor  to  his  fate. 

Man.  Thou  vile  adviser  ! — what,  betray  my 

lord,  [wife! 

My  honour'd  husband  ? Turn  a  Scythian 

Forget  the  many  years  of  fond  delight, 

In  which  my  soul  ne'er  knew  decreasing  love, 

Charm'd  with  his  noble,  all-accomplish'd  mind? 

No,  tyrant,  no  ! with  him  I'll  rather  die  ; 

With  him  in  ruin  more  supremely  bless'd, 
Than  guilt  triumphant  on  its  throne. 

Zamti.  N^ow  then, 
Inhuman. Tartar,  I  defy  thy  power. 
Lo  !  here,  the  father,  mother,  and  the  son ! 
Try  all  your  tortures  on  us— here  we  stand 
Resolved  to  leave  a  tract  of  bright  renown 
To  mark  our  beings — all  resolved  to  die 


The  votaries  of  honour  !- 

Timur.    Then  .die   ye    shah— what   ho!— 

guards,  seize  the  slaves, 
Deep  in  some  baleful    dungeon's    midnight 

Let  each  apart  be  plunged— and  Etan  too— 
8  P 
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Let  him  be  forthwith  found— he  too  shall  share 
His  lather's  fate. 

Mir.  He  it  my  task,  dread  Sir, 
To  make  the  rack  ingenious  in  new  pains, 
Till  even  cruelty  almost  relent 
At  their  keen,  agonizing  groans. 

Timur.  Be  that, 

Mirvan,  thy  care.  Now,  by  the  immortal  Lama, 
I'll  wrest  this  mystery  from  them — else  the 

dawn 

Shall  see  me  up  in  arms — 'gainst  Corea's  chief 
I  will  unfurl  my  banners — -his  proud  cities 
Shall  dread  my  thunder  at  their  gates,  and  ! 
mourn  [plains 

Their    smoking    ramparts — o'er   his  verdant 
And  peaceful  vales  I'll  drive  my  warlike  car, 
And  deluge  all  the  east  with  blood.        [Exit.  \ 
Octar.   Mirvan,  do  thou  bear  hence  those 

miscreant  slaves. 
Thou,  Zamti,  art  my  charge. 

[Laying  hold  of  him* 

Zamti.  Willing  I  come [Shakes  him  off. 

The  steady  mind  can  scorn  your  mansions 

drear, 

And  brighten  horror  with  its  noon-tide  ray. 
Mandane,  summon  all  thy  strength.    My  son,  ! 
Thy  father  doubts  not  of  thy  fortitude. 

[Exit,  guarded  by  OCTAR.  i 

Man.  Allow  me  but  one  last  embrace 

[To  the  Guards.  ! 
Hamet.  Oh!  mother, 
Would  I  could  rescue  thee  ! 
Man.  Lost,  lost  again  ! 
Hamet.  Inhuman,  bloody  Tartars  ! 

Oh  !  farewell  ! [Both  together 

[Exeunt,  on  different  sides . 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Prison — HAMET  in  chains. 


Enter  ZAPHIIVNII,  disguised  in  a  Tartar  Dress 
with  MIRVAN.  ,^. 

Mir.    There  stretch'd  at  length  on  the  dank 

ground  he  lies, 
Scorning   his   fate.     Your  meeting  must  be 

short. 
Zaph.  It  shall— 

Mir.  And  yet  I  tremble  for  th'  event : 

Why  wouldst  thou  venture  to  this  place  of 

danger  ? 
Zaph.    And  canst  thou  deem  me    then   so 

mean  of  spirit, 

To  dwell  secure  in  ignominious  safety ; 
With  cold  insensibility  to  wait 
The  lingering  hours— with  coward  patience 

wait  them, 

Deliberating  on  myself,  while  ruin 
Nods  overZamti's  house? 

Mir.  Yet  whilst  thou'rt  here, 
Thy  fate's  suspended  on  each  dreadful  mo-  i 

ment. 

Zaph.  I  will  hold  converse  with  him,  even 
though  death 

Were  arm'd  against  the  interview. 

[Exit  MIRVAN. 
Hamet.  [Still  on  the  ground.]— What  wouldst 

thou,  Tartar  ? 
Zaph.  Rise,  noble  youth,  no  vulgar  errand 

mine — 

Hamet.  [Comes  forward."]   Now  speak  thy 
purpose. 


Zaph.  Under  this  disguise 

Hamet.  If  under  that  disguise,  a  murderer 

dagger 

Thirst  for  my  blood— thus  I  can  meet  the  blot 
[Throwing  himself,  opet 

Zaph.  No  ruffian's  purpose  lurks  within  th 

bosom .  [stubb< 

To  these  lone  walls,  where  oft  the  bcythia 

With  murderous  stride  hath  come  :  these  wal 

that  oft^ 

Have  seen  th'  assassin's  deeds — I  bring  a  roll 
Firm,  virtuous,  upright.  Under  this  vile  gjjlrt 
Lo  !  here  a  son  of  China.  [Opens  his  dre» 

Hamet.  Yes,  thy  garb 
Denotes  a  son  of  China ;  and  those  eyes 
Roll  with  no  black  intent.— Say  on 

Zaph.  lnllamed  with  admiration  of  hero 

deeds, 

I  come  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  youtMj! 
Who  for  his  king  would  bravely  die  ! 

Hamet.  Say  then, 
Dost  thou  applaud  the  deed  ? 

Zaph.  By  Heaven  I  do. 
Yes,  virtuous  envy  rises  in  my  soul — 
Thy  ardour  charms  me,  and  even  now  I  pad 
To  change  conditions  with  thee. 

Hamet.  Then  my  heart 
Accepts  thy  proffer'd  friendship.     In  a  baffcj 
A  prone,  degenerate  age,  when  foreign  forc« 
And  foreign  manners  have  o'erwhelm'd  us  a 
And  sunk  our  native  genius— thou  retainest 
A  sense  of  ancient  worth.  But  wherefore  hd 
To  this  sad  mansion,  this  abode  of  sorrow, 
Comest  thou  to  know  a  wretch  that  soon  mi 
die? 

Zaph.   By  Heaven,  thou  shalt  not  die- 

come  to  speak 

The  gladsome  tidings  of  a  happier  fate. 
— By  me  Zaphimri  sends 

Hamet.  Zaphimri  sends ! 
Kind  Powers !  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Zaph.  His  steps  are  safe  ; 
Unseen  as  is  the  arrow's  path.  By  me  he  saj 
He  knows,  he  loves,  he  wonders  at  thy  virtu 
By  me  he  swears,  rather  than  thou  shouk 

fall, 

He  will  emerge  from  dark  obscurity, 
And  greatly  brave  his  fate. 

Hamet.  Ha  !— die  for  me ! 
For  me,  ignoble  in  the  scale  of  being  ! 
An  unimportant  wretch  !     Whoe'er  thou  art 
I  pr'ythee,  stranger,  bear  my  answer  back- 
On  !    tell  my  sovereign  that  here  dwells 

heart 

Superior  to  all  peril.    When  I  fall, 
A  worm — an  insect  dies  ! — But  in  his  life 
Are  wrapp'd  the  glories  of  our  ancient  line 
The  liberties  of  China  !     Then  let  him 
Live  for  his  people — be  it  mine  to  die. 

Zaph.  Can  I  bear  this,  ye  Powers,  and  i 

dissolve 
In  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  ?  [Asu 

Hamet.  Why  streams  [groa 

That  flood  of   grief?— and  why  that    stifl 
Through  the  dark  mist  his  sorrow  casts  aroui 
him,  fyoui 

He  seems  no  common  man.  Say,  genero 
Who,  and  what  art  thou  ? 

Zaph.  Who  and  what  am  I  ? 
Thou  lead'st  me  to  a  precipice,  from  whence 
Downward  to  look,  turns  wild  the  mad'nii 

brain, 

Scared  at  th'  unfathomable  deep  below. 
Who,  and   what  am  I  ?— Oh  !     the  verk 

wretch 
That  ever  yet  groan'd  out  his  soul  in  auguisl 
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C.e  lost,  abandon'd,  hopeless,  plunged  in  wo 
ikrond  redemption's  aid. — -To  tell  thee  all 
Ifone  dire  word,  big  with  the  last  distress, 
Jone  accumulated  term  of  horror — 
j  phioiri ! 

Garnet.  Said'st  thou  ! 

Zaph.  He  !— that  fatal  wretch, 
]:alted  into  misery  supreme. 
<  !  1  was  happy,  while  good  Zamti's  so.. 
Jvalk'd  the  common  tracts  of  life,  and  strove 
j  mbly  to  copy  my  imagined  sire. 

|it  now 

Hamet.  Yes  now— if  thou  art  he— as  sure 
is  wondrous  like— raised  to  a  state,  in  which 

nation's  happiness  on  thee  depends 

Zaph.  A  nation's  happiness ! — There,  there 

1  bleed  ! 

icre  are  my  pangs  !  For  me  this  war  began, 
>r  me  hath  purple  slaughter  drench'd  von 

fi^lrle  •  r_i__-__ 
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Will  finish  its  decrees. 
Zaph.  Yes,  Hamet,  yes  ; 


nor 


fields 
the    cause 


[chains — 
•    those 


am    me    cause    of   all.      I    forged 
)r  Zamti  and  Mandane  too— Oh!  Heavens  !— 
icm  have  I  thrown  into  a  dungeon's  gloom, 
icse  are  the  horrors  of  Zaphimri's  reign. 

I  am  the  tyrant ! 1  ascend  the  throne 

f  trampling  on  the  neck  of  innocence — 
f  base  ingratitude !— by  the  vile  means 
*  selfish  cowardice,  that  can  behold 
iee,  and  thy  father,  mother,  all  in  chains, 
1  lost,  all  murder'd,  that  I  thence  may  rise 
nglorious  to  a  throne  ! 
^  Hamet.  Alas  !  thy  spirit, 
"hy  wild  disorder'd  fancy  pictures  forth 

Us  that  are  not or,  being  ills,  not  worth 

I  moment's  pause. 

Zaph.  Not  ills  ?  Thou  canst  not  mean  it. 
)h !  I'm  environ'd  with  the  worst  of  woes  ! 
"he  angry  Fates,  amidst  their  hoards  of  ven 
geance,  [me 
lad  nought  but  this— they  meant  to  render 
'eculiarly  distress'd.    Tell  me,  thou  gallant 

youth— 

L  soul  like  thine  knows  every  fine  emotion— 
s  there  a  nerve,  in  which  the  heart  of  man 
!an  prove  such  torture,  as  when  thus  it  meets 
Jnequall'd    friendship,    honour,    truth,   and 
love, 

Lnd  no  return  can  make  ! Oh !   'tis  too 

much, 

re  mighty  Gods,  too  much— thus,  thus  to  be 
L  feeble  prince,  a  shadow  of  a  king, 
Without  the  power  to  wreak  revenge  on  guilt, 
Without  the  power  of  doing  Virtue  right ! 
Hamet.  That  power  will  come. 
Zaph.  But  when  ?— when  thou  art  lost, 
Vhea  Zamti  and  Mandane  are  destroy'd. 
)h  !  for  a  dagger's  point,  to  plunge  it  deep, 
)eep  in  this — ha  ! — deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart ! 
Hamet.  There  your  revenge  should  point. 

For  that  great  deed 
leaven  hath  watch'd  all  thy  ways  ;  and  wilt 

thou  now 

nth  headlong  rage  spurn  at  its  guardian  care, 
for  wait  the  movements  of  eternal  justice  ? 
Zaph.  Ha  ! — whither  has  my  frenzy  stray 'd? 

Yes,  Heaven 

las  been  all-bounteous.     Righteous  Powers  ! 
'o  you  my  orisons  are  due — But  oh  ! 
!omplete  your  goodness  : — save  this  valiant 
youth ;  [will, 

ave  Zamti's  house;  and  then — if  such  your 
'hat  from  the  Tartar's  head  my  arm  this  night 
hall  grasp  the  crown  of  China — teach  me  then 
'o  bear  your  dread  vicegerency — I  stand 
'esign'd  to  your  high  will. 
Hamet.  And  Heaven,  I  trust, 
Vi\l  still  preserve  thee  ;  in  its  own  good  time 


A  gleam  of  hope  remains.    Should  Timurkan 
Defer  his  murder  to  the  midnight  hour 
Then  will  I  come,    then  burst  these 

walls,  . 

Rend  those  vile  manacles,  and  give  thee  free- 

Hamet.  Oh!  no— you  must  not  risk. 

Zaph.  A  band  of  heroes 
For  this  are  ready ;  honourably  leagued 
To  vindicate  their  rights.    Thy  father's  care 
Plann'd  and  inspired  the  whole.    Among  the 

troops, 

Nay  in  his  very  guards,  there  are  not  wanting 
Some  gallant  sons  of  China,  in  that  hour, 
Who  will  discover  their  long-pent-up  fury, 
And  deal  destruction  round. 

Hamet.  What — all  convened, 
And  every  thing  disposed  ? 


Zaph.  Determined  ! — Now 
In  silent  terror  all  intent  they  stand, 
And  wait  the  signal  in  each  gale  that  blows. 

Hamet.  Why  didst  thou  venture  forth? 

Zaph.  What,  poorly  lurk 
While  my  friends  die !— that   thought— but, 
generous  youth,  [thought 

I'll   not     think   meanly    of  thee — No — that 
Is  foreign  to  my  heart. 

Hamet.  But  think,  my  prince, 
On  China's  wrongs,  thy  dying  heroes'  groans  ; 
Think  on  thy  ancestors. 

Zaph.  My  ancestors ! 
What  is't  to  me  a  long-descended  line, 
A  race  of  worthies,  legislators,  heroes, 
Unless  I  bring  their  virtues  too  ?  No  more— 
Thy  own  example  fires  me.    Near  this  place 
I'll  take  my  stand,  and  watch  their  busy  mo 
tions, 

Until  the  general  roar ;  then  will  I  come, 
And  arm  thee  for  th'  assault. 

Hamet.  Oh  !  if  thou  dost, 
Yet  once  again  I'll  wield  the  deathful  blade, 
And  bear  against  the  foe. 

Zaph.  Yes,  thou  and  I 

Will  rush  together  through  the  paths  of  death, 
Mow  down  our  way,  and  with  sad  overthrow 
Pursue  the  Tartar — like  two  rushing  torrents, 
That  from  the  mountain's  top,  'midst  roaring 

caves, 

'Midst  rocks  and  rent  up  trees,  foam  head 
long  down, 

And  each  depopulates  his  way. 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets, 

Hamet.  What  means 
That  sudden  and  wild  harmony  ? 

Zaph.  Even  now 

The  conqueror,  and  his  fell  barbaric  rout, 
For  this  day's  victory  indulge  their  joy  ; 
Joy  soon  to  end  in  groans — ibr  all  conspires 
To  forward  our  design— and  lo  !  the  lights 
That   whilom  blazed  to  heaven,  now  rarely 

seen, 

Shed  a  pale  glimmer,  and  the  foe  secure 
Sinks    down   in   deep    debauch ;    while    all 
awake,  [work 

The   Genius   of  this   land    broods   o'er  the 
Of  justice  and  revenge, 

Hamet.  Oh  !  revel  on, 
Still  unsuspecting  plunge  in  guilty  joy, 
And  bury  thee  in  riot ! 

Zaph.  Ne'er  again 
To  wake  from  that  vile  trance— for  ere  the 

Detested  spoiler,  thy  hot  blood  shall  smoke 
On  the  stain'd  marble,  and  thy   limbs  ab- 

horr'd 
I'll  scatter  to  the  dogs  of  China. 
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[ACT  jr. 


Enter  MIRVAN. 


Mir.  Break  off  your  conference — Octar  this 

way  comes. 
7aph.  This  garb  will  cloak  me  from  each 

hostile  eye ; 
Thou  need'st  not  fear  detection. 

Enter  OCTAR. 

Mir.  There's  your  prisoner. 

[Pointing  to  HAMET. 

Octar.  Lead  him  to  where  Mandane's  ma 
tron  grief 
Rings  through  yon  vaulted  roof. 

Hamet.  Oh  !  lead  me  to  her  ! 
Let  me  give  balm  to  her  afflicted  mind, 
And  soften  anguish  in  a  parent's  breast. 

[Exit  with  MIRVAN. 

,    Zaph.  What  may  this  mean?  I  dread  some 
lurking  mischief. 

[Exit  on  the  opposite  side. 
Octar.  When    the  Doy   clings   around  bis 

mother's  heart 

In  fond  endearment,  then  to  tear  him  from  her, 
Will  once  again  awaken  all  her  tenderness, 
And  in  her  impotence  of  grief,  the  truth 
At  length  will  burst  its  way.     But  Timurkan 
Impatient  comes. 

Enter  TIMURKAN. 

Octar.  Thus  with  disorder'd  looks, 
Why  will  my  sovereign  shun  the  genial  ban- 
To  seek  a  dungeon's  gloom  ?  [quet, 

Timur.  Oh  !  valiant  Octar, 
A  more  than  midnight  gloom  involves  my  soul. 
Hast  thou  beheld  this  stubborn  Mandarine  ? 

Octar.  I  have ;   and  tried  by  every  threat- 

en'd  vengeance 

To  bend  his  soul :  unconquer'd  yet  by  words, 
He  smiles  contempt;  as  if  some  inward  joy, 
Like  the  sun,  labouring  in  a  night  of  clouds, 
Shot  forth  its  gladdening  unresisted  beams, 
Cheering  the  face  of  wo. 

Timur.  What  of  Mandane  ? 

Octar.  At  first  with  tears  and  bitter  lamen 
tations 

She  call'd  on  Hamet  lost ;  but  when  I  urged, 
She  still  might  save  her  boy,  and  save  herself, 
Would  she  but  give  Zaphimri  to  your  wrath, 
Her  tears  forgot  to  flow  ;  her  voice,  her  look, 
Her  colour  sudden  changed,  and  all  her  form 
Enlarging  with  th'  emotions  of  her  soul, 
Grew  vaster  to  the  sight.    With  blood- shot 

eyes 

She  cast  a  look  of  silent  indignation, 
Then  turn'd  in  sullen  mood  away. 

Timur.  Perdition 
O'er  whelm  her  pride  ! 

Octar.  Might  I  advise  you,  Sir, 
An  artful  tale  of  love  should  softly  glide 
To  her  afflicted  soul — a  conqueror's  sighs 
Will  waft  a  thousand  wishes  to  her  heart, 
Till  female  vanity  aspire  to  reach 
The   eastern    throne ;   and  when  her  virtue 

melts 

In  the  soft  tumult  of  her  gay  desires, 
Win  from  her  every  truth,  then  spurn  to  shame 
The  weak,  deluded  woman. 

Timur.  Octar,  no : 

1  cannot  stoop  with  love-sick  adulation 
To  thrill  in  languishing  desire,  and  try 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  caprice  of  love. 
Inured  to  rougher  scenes,  far  other  arts 
My  mind  employed :  to  sling  the  well-stored! 
quiver 


Over  this  manly  arm,  and  wing  the  dart 
At  the  fleet  rein-deer,  sweeping  down  the  vale 
Or  up  the  mountain,  straining  every  nerve; 
To  vault  the  neighing  steed,  and  urge  hig 

course 
Swifter  than  whirlwinds ;  through  the  ranks 

of  war  [gore : 

To    drive  my  chariot-wheels,  smoking  with 
These  are  my  passions,  this  my  only  science, 
Above  the  puling  sicknesses  of  love. 
Bring  that  vile  slave  the  hoary  priest,  before 

me.  [Exit  OCTAR. 

Timur.  By  Heaven,  their  fortitude  erects  a 

fence  [far 

To  shield  them  from  my  wrath,  more  powerful 
Than  their  high-boasted  wall,  which  long  hatht 

stood  [thunder, 

The  shock  of  time,  of  war,  of  storms,  and 
The  wonder  of  the  world  ! 
What  art  thou,  virtue,  who  canst  thus  inspire 
This  stubborn  pride,  this  dignity  of  soul, 
And  still  unfading,  beauteous  in  distress, 
Canst   taste    of  joys  my    heart  hath    never 

known  ? 

Enter  ZAMTI,  in  Chains. 

Mark  me,  thou  traitor,  thy  detested  sight 
Once  more  I  brook,  to  try  if  yet  the  sense 
Of  deeds  abhorr'd  as  thine,  has  touch'd  your 

soul. 

Or  clear  this  mystery,  or  by  j'onder  heaven 
I'll  hunt  Zaphimri  to  his  secret  haunt, 
Or  spread  a  general  carnage  round  the  world. 

Zamti.  Thy  rage  is  vain— far  from  thy  ruth- 

less  power 

Kind  Heaven  protects  him,  till  the  awful  truth 
In  some  dread  hour  of  horror  and  revenge 
Shall  burst  like  thunder  on  thee. 

Timur.  Ha  !  beware — 
Nor  rouse  my  lion-rage — yet,  ere  'tis  late, 
Repent  thee  of  thy  crimes. 

Zamti.  The  crime  would  be 
To  yield  to  thy  unjust  commands.     But  know, 
A  louder  voice  than  thine  forbids  the  deed  ; 
The  voice  of  all  my  kings !    forth  from  their 

tombs 

Even   now    they  send  a  peal  of  groans   to 
Heaven,  [up, 

Where  all  thy  murders  are  long  since  gone 
And  stand  in  dread  array  against  thee. 

Timur.  Murders! 

Ungrateful  Mandarine  !  Say,  did  not  I, 
When  civil  discord  lighted  up  her  brand, 
And  scatter'd  wide   her  flames— when  fierce 

contention 

'Twixt  Xohohamti  and  Zaphimri's  father 
Sorely  convulsed  the  realm — did  not  1  then 
Lead  forth  my  Tartars  from  their  northern 

frontier, 
And  bid  fair  order  rise  ? 

Zamti.  Bid  order  rise  ! 

Hast  thou  not  smote  us  with  a  hand  of  wrath  ? 
By  thee  each  art  has  died,  and  every  science 
Gone  out  at  thy  fell  blast.     Art  thou  not  come 
To  sack  our  cities,  to  subvert  our  temples. 
The  temples  of  our  gods,  and  with  the  wor 
ship, 

The  monstrous  worship  of  your  living  Lama, 
Profane  our  holy  shrines  ? 

Timur.  Peace,  insolent ! 
Nor  dare  with  horrid  treason  to  provoke 
The  wrath  of  injured  majesty. 

Zamti.  Yes,  tyrant, 

Yes,  thou  hast  smote  us  with  a  hand  of  wrath  ; 
Full  twenty  years  has  smote  us ;  but  at  length 
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Will  come  the  hour  of  Heaven's  just  visitation, 
When  thou  shalt  rue— hear  me,  thou  man  of 
blood—  [rage 

Yes,  thou  shalt  rue  the  day,  when  thy  fell 
Imbrued  those  hands  in   royal  blood.     Now 

tremble — 

The  arm  of  the  Most  High  is  bared  against 
thee —  [doom 

And    see ! — the   hand   of  fate  describes   thy 
In  glaring  letters  on  yon  rubied  wall ! 
Each  gleam  of  light  is  perish'd  out  of  heaven, 
And  darkness  rushes  o'er  the  face  of  earth. 

Timur.  Think'st  thou,  vile  slave,  with  vision 
ary  fears 
I  e'er  can  shrink  appall'd  ?  Thou  moon-struck 

seer? 

No  more  I'll  bear  this  mockery  of  words : 
Or  straight  resolve  me,  or  by  hell  and  ven 
geance, 
Unheard-of  torment  waits  thee. 

Zamti.  Know'stthou  not 
I  offer'd  up  my  boy  ?  and  after  that, 
After  that  conflict,  think'stthou  there  is  aught 
Zamti  has  left  to  fear  ? 

Timur.  Yes,  learn  to  fear 
My  will,  my  sovereign  will,  which  here  is  law, 
And  treads  upon  the  neck  of  slaves. 

Zamti.  Thy  will 
The  law  in  China  !  Ill-instructed  man  ! 

Now  learn  an  awful  truth Though  ruffian 

power 

May  for  a  while  suppress  all  sacred  order, 
And  trample  on  the  rights  of  man,  the  soul, 
Which  gave  our  legislation  life  and  vigour, 
Shall  still  subsist,  above  the  tyrant's  reach: — 
The  spirit  of  the  laws  can  never  die. 

Timur.  I'll  hear  no  more.    W  hat  ho  ! 


Enter  OCTAR  and  Guards. 

Bring  forth  Mandane 

Ruin  involves  ye  all— this  very  hour 

Shall  see  your  son  impal'd  :    yes,  both  your 

Let  Etan  be  brought  forth.  [sons. 

Octnr.  Etan,  my  liege, 
Is  fled  for  safety. 

Timur.  Thou  pernicious  slave  !    [To  ZAMTI. 
Him  too  wouldst  thou  withdraw  from  justice  ? 

—him 

Wouldst  thou  send  hence  to  Corea's  realm  to 
brood  [powers 

O'er  some  new  work    of   treason?    By    the 
Who  feel  a  joy  in  vengeance,  and  delight 
In  human  blood,  I  will  unchain  my  fury 
On  all,  who  trace  Zaphimri  in  his  years ; 
But  chief  on  thee  and  thy  devoted  race. 

Enter  MANDANE  and  HAMET.    MIRVAN  guard 
ing  them,  &c. 

Woman,  attend  my  words— instant  reveal 

This  dark  conspiracy,  and  save  thyself. 

If  wilful   thou  wilt  spurn  the  joys  that  woo 

thee, 
The  rack  shall  have  its  prey. 

Man.  It  is  in  vain. 

I  tell  thee,  Homicide,  my  soul  is  bound 
By  solemn  vows  ;  and  wouldst  thou  have  i 

What  angels  wafted  on  their  wings  to  heaven? 
Timur.  Renounce    your    rash   resolves,  nor 

court  destruction. 

Man.    Goddess  of  vengeance,    from    your 
realms  above, 
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Where  near  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  thou 
dwellst,  \der 

Insphered  in  darkness,  amidst  hoards  of  thun- 
Serenely  dreadful,  till  dire  human  crimes 
Provoke  thee  down  ;  now,  on  the  whirlwind's 
winS  [bolts 

Descend,  and  with  your  flaming  sword    your 
Red  with  almighty  wrath,  let  loose  your  rage 
And  blast  this  vile  seducer  in  his  guilt 
Timur.   Blind    frantic  woman!  — think    on 

your  loved  boy. 
Man.    That   tender   struggle's   o'er— if  he 

must  die, 

I'll  greatly  dare  to  follow. 
Timur.  Then  forthwith 
I'll  put  thee  to  the  proof— Drag  forth  the  boy 

To  instant  death {.They  seize  HAMET. 

Hamet.  Come  on  then Lead  me  hence 

To  some  new  world  where  justice  reigns,  for 

here 
Thy  iron  hand  is  stretch'd  o'er  all.  > 

[Exit,  guarded. 

Timur.  Quick,  drag  him  forth. 
Man.  Now  by  the  Powers  above,  by  every 
Of  humanizing  pity,  seize  me  first ;  [tie 

Oh !  spare  my  child,  and  end  his  wretched 

mother ! 
Timur.  Thou  plead'st  in  vain. 

Enter  a  MESSENGER  in  haste. 

Mess.  Etan,  dread  Sir,  is  found. 
Zamti.  Ah!  China  totters  on  the  brink  of 
ruin !  [Aside. 

Timur.  Where  lurk'd  the  slave  ? 
Mess.  Emerging  from  disguise, 
He   rush'd  amid    the  guards  that  led    forth 

Hamet: 
Suspend  the  stroke,  he  cried:  then  craved 

admittance 

To  your  dread  presence,  on  affairs,  he  says, 
Of  highest  import  to  your  throne  and  life. 
Zamti  Ruin  impends.  [Aside.]  Heed  not  an 

idle  boy. [To  TIMURKAN. 

Timur.    Yes,  I  will   see    him :   bring  him 

straight  before  me. 
Zamti.  Angels  of  light,  quick  on  the  rapid 

Dart   from  the  throne  of  grace,  and  hover 
round  him ! 

Enter  ZAPHIMRI,  Guards  following  him. 

Timur.  Thou  comest  on  matters  of  import 

ance  deep 
Unto  my  throne  and  life • 

Zaph.  I  do. This  very  hour 

Thv'death  is  plotting. 

Timur.  Ha! by  whom? 

Zaph.  Zaphimri  ! 

Zamti.  What  means  my  son  ! 

Timur.  Quick,  give  him  to  my  rage, 
And  mercy  shall  to  thee  extend. 

I  £$££  «o°L.e  this  wretched  W... 
Pity  Mandane-save  her  tender  "^JgT^ . 

Pity  that  youth  !-oh !  save  that  godlike  man ! 
Zamti.   Wilt  thou  dishonour  me,   degrade 

Thy  nativ^dignity,  by  basely  kneeling. 
Quit  that  vile  posture. 
Timur.  Rash  intruder,  hence.—  ^ 
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Hear  me,  thou  strippling ; — or  unfold  thy  tale, 
Or  by  yon  heaven  they  die — Wouldst  thou  ap 
pease  my  wrath, 
Bring  me  Zaphimri's  head. 
Zap/i.  Will  that  suffice? 
Zamti.   Oh  !  Heavens  !  [Aside. 

Timur.  It  will 

Zaph.  Then  take  it,  tyrant. 

[Rising  up,  and  pointing  to  himself. 

Zamti  and  Hamet.  Ah! 

Zaph.  I  am  Zaphimri — 1  your  mortal  foe ! 

Zamti.  Now  by  yon  Heaven,  it  is  not 

Zaph.  Here strike  here 

Since  nought  but  royal  blood  can  quench  thy 
thirst,  [lives. 

Unsluice  these  veins — but  spare  their  matchless 
Timur.  Wouldst  thou  deceive  me  too  ? 

Zamti.  He  would 

Zaph.  No here, 

Here  on  his  knees,  Zaphimri  begs  to  die. 
Zamti.  Oh  !  horror,  'tis  my  son  ! — by  great 

Confucius, 

That  is  my  Etan,  my  too  generous  boy. 
That  fain  would  die  to  save  his  aged  sire  ! 
Man .  Alas  !  all's  ruin'd — freedom  is  no  more! 

[Aside. 
Zaph.  Yet  hear  me,  Tartar — hear  the  voice 

of  truth— 
I  am  your  victim — by  the  gods,  I  am . 

[Laying  hold  O/"TIMURKAN. 
Timur.  Thou  early  traitor ! — by  your  guilty 

sire 

Train'd  up  in  fraud — no  more  these  arts  prevail. 
My  rage  is  up  inarms,  ne'er  to  know  rest, 

Until  Zaphimri  perish.— Off,  vile  slave  ! 

This  very  moment  sweep  them  from  my  sight. 
Man.  Alas  !  my  husband — Oh  !  my  son — my 

son ! 
Zamti.  May  all  the  host  of  Heaven  protect 

him  still  ! 

[Exeunt  ZAMTI  and  MAN  DANE,  guarded  by 
OCTAR,  fyc. 

ZAPHIMRI,  ttruggling  with  TIMDRKAN,  on  his 
knees. 

Zaph.  Ah  !  yet  withhold — in  pity  hold  a  mo 
ment — 

I  am  Zaphimri — I  resign  my  crown 

Timur.  Away,  vain  boy !  Go  see  them  bleed ; 

behold 
How  they  will  writhe  in  pangs  :  pangs  doom'd 

for  thee, 

And  every  strippling  through  the  East.    Vile 
slave,  away ! 

[Breaks  from  him,  and  exit. 

ZAPHIMRI,  lying  on  the  ground  ;  Officers  and 
Guards  behind  him. 

Zaph.  Oh  !   cruel  ! yet  a  moment— bar 
barous  Scythians  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  open,  earth,  and  take  me  down, 
Down  to  thy  caverns  of  eternal  darkness, 
From  this  supreme  of  wo  ?    Here  will  I  lie, 
Here  on  thy  flinty  bosom— with  this  breast 
I'll  harrow  up  my  grave,  and  end  at  once 
This  powerless  wretch — this  ignominious  king ! 
And  sleeps  almighty  Justice  ?  Will  it  not 
Now  waken  all  its  terrors? — arm  yon  band 
Of  secret  heroes  with  avenging  thunder? 
By  Heaven  that  thought  [Rising.']  lifts  up  my 
kindling  soul  [friends, 

With  renovated  fire.     [Aside.]     My  glorious 
(Who  now  convene  big  with  your  country's 

fate) 
When  I  am  dead— oh  !  give  me  just  revenge ! 


Let  not  my  shade  rise  unatoned  amongst  ye  ; 
Let  me  not  die  inglorious  ;  make  my  fall, 
With  some  great  act  of  yet  unheard-of  ven 
geance, 
Resound  throughout  the  world  ;  that  farthest 

Scythia 

May  stand  appall'd  at  the  huge  distant  roar 
Of  one  vast  ruin  tumbling  on  the  heads 
Of  this  fell  tyrant,  and  his  hated  race. 

[Exit,  guarded. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Palace. 


Enter  OCTAR,  ZAMTI  and  MANDANE  following 
him. 

Zamti.  Why  dost  thou  lead  us  to  this  hated 

mansion  ? 

Must  we  again  behold  the  tyrant's  frown  ? 
Thou  know'st  our  hearts  are  tix'd. 

Octar.    The  war  of  words 
We  scorn  again  to  wage  :  thither  ye  come 
Beneath  a  monarch's  eye  to  meet  your  doom. 
The  rack  is  now  preparing  ;  Timurkan 
Shall  soon  behold  your  pangs,  and  count  each 

groan 

Even  to  the  fullest  luxury  of  vengeance. 
Guard  well  that  passage  :  [To  the  Guards  with 
in.]— see  these  traitors  find 
No  means  of  flight;  while  to  the  conqueror 
1  hasten,  to  receive  his  last  commands. 

[Exit on  the  opposite  side. 

Zamti.  Thou  ever  faithful  creature ! 

Man.  Canst  thou,  Zamti, 
Still  call  me  faithful  ?    By  that  honour'd  name 
Wilt  thou  call  her,  whose  mild  maternal  love 
Hath  overwhelm'd  us  all  ? 

Zamti.  Thou  art  my  wife, 
Whose  matchless  excellence,  even  in  bondage, 
Hath  cheer'd  my  soul ;    but  now  thy  every 

charm, 

By  virtue  waken'd,  kindled  by  distress 
To  higher  lustre,  all  my  passions  beat 
Unutterable  gratitude  and  love. 
And  must — oh !  cruel ! — must  1  see  thee  bleed  ? 

Man.  For  me  death  wears  no  terror  on  his 

brow. 

Full  twenty  years  hath  this  resounding  breast 
Been  smote  with  these  sad  hands  ;  these  hag 
gard  eyes  [band — 
Have  seen  my  country's  fall ;  my  dearest  hus- 
My  son — my  king — all  in  the  Tartar's  hands  : 
What  then  remains   for  me  ?     Death — only 
death. 

Zamti.   Ah  !  can  thy  tenderness  endure  the 
pangs 

Inventive  cruelty  even  now  designs  ? 

Must  this  fair  form — this  soft  perfection  bleed  ? 
Thy  decent  limbs  be  strain'd  with  cruel  cords 
To  glut  a  ruffian's  rage  ? 

Man.  Alas  !  this  frame, 
This  feeble  texture  never  can  sustain  it. 
But  this— this  I  can  bear [Shows  a  dagger 

Zamti.  Ha! 

Man.  Yes ! this  dagger  ! 

Do  thou  but  lodge  it  in  this  faithful  breast, 
My  heart  shall  spring  to  meet  thee. 

Zamti.  Oh  ! 

Man.  Do  thou, 

My  honour'd  lord,  who  taught  me  every  virtue 
Afford  this  friendly,  this  last  human  office, 
And  teach  me  how  to  die. 

Zamti.  Oh!  never never 
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Hence  let  me  bear  this  fatal  instrument.  i      Odor.  Mirvan  will  lead  the  victims  to  their 

[Takes  the  dagger.  fate. 

What,  to  usurp  the  dread  prerogative  Timur.  And  yet  what  boots  their  death  ?— 

Of  life  and  death,  and  measure  out  the  thread  the  Orphan  lives, 

Of  our  own  beings  !— 'tis  the  coward's  act,  And  in  this  breast  fell  horror  and  remorse 

Who  dares  not  to  encounter  pain  and  peril.       i  Must  be  the  dire  inhabitants.— Oh  !  Octar, 
Be  that  the  pratice  of  th"  untutor'd  savage  ;       i  These  midnight  visions  shake  my  inmost  soul ! 
Be  it  the  practice  of  the  gloomy  North.  I      Octar.  And  shall  the  shadowings  of  a  fever- 

Maw.  Must  we  then  wait  a  haughty  tyrant's  ish  hrain 

nod, 
The  vassals  of  his  will  ? — No— let  us  rather 


Nobly  break  through  the  barriers  of  this  life, 
And  join  the  beings  of  some  other  world, 
Who  11    throng    around    our    greatly    daring 

souls, 

And  view  the  deed  with  wonder  and  applause. 
Zamti.     Distress  too  exquisite  !— Ye    holy 

powers, 

If  aught  below  can  supersede  your  law, 
And  plead  for  wretches,  who  dare,  self-im- 

pell'd, 

Rush  to  your  awful  presence  ; — oh  !— it  is  not 
When  the  distemper'd  passions  rage,  when 

pride 

Is  stung  to  madness,  when  ambition  falls 
From  his  high  scaffolding  ; — on  !  no.    If  aught 
Can  justify  the  blow,  it  is  when  virtue 
Has  nothing  left  to  do  ;  when  liberty 
No  more  can  breathe  at  large;   tis  with  the 

groans 

Of  our  dear  country  when  we  dare  to  die. 
Man.  Then  here,  at  once,  direct  the  friendly 

steel. 
Zamti.  One  last  adieu  !— now  !— ah  !    does 

this  become 

Thy  husband's  love  ?— thus  with  uplifted  blade 
Can  J  approach  that  bosom-bliss,  where  oft 
With  mher  looks  than  these— oh  !  my  Man-  | 

dane  ! 
I've  hush'd  my  cares  within   thy  sheltering 

arms? 
Man.  Alas!  the  loves  that  bovei'd  o  er  our 

pillows 
Have  spread  their  pinions,  never  to  return, 

And  the  pale  fates  surround  us  ! 

Then  lay  me  down  in  honourable  rest : 
Come,  as  thou  art,  all  hero,  to  my  arms, 
And  free  a  virtuous  wife. 

Zamti.  It  must  be  so. 
Now  then  prepare  thee — -My  arm  flags  and 

droops, 
Conscious  of  thee  in  every  trembling  nerve. 

[Dashes  down  the  dagger. 
By  Heaven,  once  more  1  would  not  raise  the 

point 

Against  that  hoard  of  sweets,  for  endless  years 
Of  universal  empire. 
Man    Ha!  the  fell  ministers  of  wrath— and 

yet 

They  shall  not  long  insult  us  in  our  woes. 
Myself  will  still  preserve  the  means  ot  death. 
[Takes  vp  the  dagger. 

Enter  TIMURKAN  and  OCTAR. 
Timur.  Now  then,  detested  pair,  your  hour 

Drag  forthThSTslaves  to  instant  death  and 

torment.  ., 

I  hate  this  dull  delay  :  I  burn  to  see  them 
Gasping  in  death,  and  weltering  in  their  gore 
Man.  Zamti,  support  my  steps-with  thee  to 

Is  all  the  boon  Mandane  now  would  crave 

\Exeunt  MANDANE  and  ZAMTI. 
Timur.  Those  rash,  presumptuous  boys,  are 
they  brought  fo: 


Disturb  a  conqueror's  breast  ?— — 

Timur.  Octar,  they've  made 
Such  desolation  here — 'tis  drear  and  horrible  ! 
On  yonder  couch,  soon  as  sleep  closed  tny 

eyes, 

All  that  yon  mad  enthusiastic  priest 
In  mystic  rage  denounced,  rose  to  my  view; 
And  ever  and  anon  a  livid  flash, 
From  conscience  shot,  show'd  to  my  aching 

sight 

The  colours  of  my  guilt 

Billows  of  blood  were  round  me;   and  the 

ghosts, 

The  ghosts  of  heroes,  by  my  rage  destroy 'd 
Came  with  their  ghastlv  orbs,  and  stream 


streaming 
[claim 
witli  loud  ac- 
tning's 


Came  with  their  ghastly  orbs, 

wounds ; 

They  stalk'd  around  my  bed  ; — with  lot 
They  call'd  Zaphimri !  'midst  the  light 

blaze 
Heaven  roll'd  consenting  thunders  o'er  my 

head; 

Straight  from  his  covert  the  youth  sprung 

upon  me,  [down. 

And  shook  his  gleaming  steel — he  hurl'd  me 

Down,    headlong    down   the    drear hold, 

hold  !  where  am  1  ? 

Oh!  this   dire  whirl  of  thought— my  brains 

on  fire ! 
Octar.    Compose  this  wild  disorder  of  thy 

soul. 
Your  foes  this  moment  die. 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

Timur.  What  wouldst  thou,  Mirvan  ? 

Mir.  Near   to  the  eastern  gate,  a  slave  re 
ports, 

As  on  his  watch  he  stood,  a  gleam  ot  arms 
Cast  a  dim  lustre  through  the    night,   and 

straight 

The  steps  of  men  thick  sounded  in  his  ear  : 
In  close  array  they  march'd. 

Timur.  Some  lurking  treason  !- — 
What,  ho!  my  arms— ourself  will  sally  iortli. 

/tt,v    Mv  lipcrfl.  thftir  scantv  and  rash-levied 


Mir.  My  liege,  their  scanty  and  ras 

crew 
Want   not   a 


monarch's  sword— the   valiant 
Octar,  [them. 

Join'd  by  yon  faithful  guard,  will  soon  chastise 
Timur.  Then  be  it  so-Octar,  draw  ofl  the 

And  brin^their  leaders  bound  b 
Mir.  With  sure  conviction  we  have  further 

The  long-intended  truth-Etan's  their  king- 
The  traitor  Zamti  counted  but  one  son 
And  him  he  sent  far  hence  to  Corea .6 >*™lm> 
That  should  it  e'er  be  known  the  prince 

vived, 

The  boy  might  baffle  justice. 

Timur.  Ha  !  this  moment 

Ourself  will  see  him  fall. 

At"&  SS 
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The  semblance  of  humanity  will  throw 
A  veil  upon  ambition's  deeds— 'tis  thus 
That  mighty  conquerors  thrive ; — and  even 

vice, 

When  it  would  prosper,  borrows  virtue's  mien. 
Timur.  Mirvan,  thou  counsell'st  right:  be 
neath  a  show 

Of  public  weal  we  lay  the  nations  waste. 
And  yet  these  eyes  shall  never  know  repose, 
Till  they  be  hold"  Zaphimri  perish.     Mirvan, 
Attend  me  forth. 
Mir.  Forgive,  my  sovereign  liege, 

Forgive  my  over-forward  zeal 1  knew 

It  was  not  fitting  he  should  breathe  a  mo 
ment:  [victim, 
The  truth  once  known,  I   rush'd   upon    the 
And  with  this  sabre  cleft  him  to  the  ground. 
Timur.  Thanks  to  great   Lama! — treason  is 

no  more, 

And  their  boy  king  is  dead.    Mirvan,  do  thou 
This  very  night  bring  me  the  stripling's  head. 
Soon  as  the  dawn  shall  purple  yonder  east, 
Aloft  in  air  all  China  shall  behold  it, 
Parch'd  by  the  sun,  and  weltering  to  the  wind : 
Haste,  Mirvan,  haste,  and  sate   my  fondest 

wish. 

Mir.  Tiiis  hour  approves  my  loyalty  and 

truth.  [Exit. 

Timur.  Their  deep  laid  plot  hath  miss'd  its 

aim,  and  Timurkan 

May  reign  secure.    No  longer  horrid  dreams 
Shall  hover  round  my  couch :  the  prostrate 
world  [sway. 

Henceforth  shall  learn  to  own  my  sovereign 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

Well,  Mirvan,  hast  thou  brought  the  wish'd- 

for  pledge  ? 
Mir.  My  liege,  I  fear  'twill  strike  thy  soul 

with  horror ! 
Timur.  By  Heaven  the  sight  will  glad  my 

longing  eyes, 
Oh  !  give  it  to  me  ! 

Enter  ZAPHIMRI  ;  a  Sabre  in  his  hand,  and 
plants  himself  before  the  Tyrant. 

Ha !  then  all  is  lost. 
Zaph.  Now  bloody  Tartar,  now  then  know 

Zaphimri. 
Timur.  Accursed  treason  !— To  behold  thee 

thus 

Alive  before  me,  blasts  my  aching  eye-balls  : 
My  blood  forgets  to  move  ;  each  power  dies 

in  me. 
Zaph.  Well  may'st  thou  tremble,  well  may 

guilt  like  thine 
Shrink   back    appall'd ; — for   now    avenging 

Heaven 
In  me  sends  forth  its  ministers  of  wrath, 

To  deal  destruction  on  thee. 

Timur.  Treacherous  slave ! 
'Tis  false  ! — with  coward-art,  a  base  assassin, 
A  midnight  ruffian  on  my  peaceful  hour 
Secure  thou  com'st,  thus  to  assault  a  warrior 
Thy  heart  could  never  dare  to  meet  in  arms. 
Zaph.  Not  meet  thee,  Tartar?— ha! — in  me 

thou  seest 
One    on    whose    head    unnumber'd   wrongs 

thou'st  heap'd ;  [Yes, 

Else  could  I  scorn  thee,  thus  defenceless. — 
By  all  my  great  revenge,  could  bid  thee  try 

each  shape, 

Assume  each  horrid  form,  come  forth  array 'd 
In  all  the  terrors  of  destructive  guilt ; 


But  now  a  dear,  a  murder'd  father  calls  ; 
He  lifts  my  arm  to  rivet  thee  to  earth, 
Th'  avenger  of  mankind. 
Mir.  Fall  on,  my  prince. 
Timur.  By  Heaven,  I'll  dare  thee  still .     Re- 

sign  it,  slave, 
Resign  thy  blade  to  nobler  hands. 

[Snatches  MIRVAN'S  sabre. 
Mir.  Oh  !  horror  ! 
What  ho !  bring  help !— Let  not  the  fate  of 

China 

Hang  on  the  issue  of  a  doubtful  combat. 
Timur.  Come  on,  presumptuous  boy  ! 
Zaph.  Inhuman  regicide ! 
Now,  lawless  ravager,  Zaphimri  comes 
To  wreak  his  vengeance  on  thee. 

[Exeunt  fighting . 

Mir.  Oh !  nerve  his  arm,  ye  Powers,  and 
guide  each  blow  ! 

Enter  HAMET. 

Mir.  See  there  !— behold— he  darts  upon  his 

prey. — 

Zaph.  [Within.]  Die,  bloodhound,  die  ! 
Timur.  [Within.]  May  curses  blast  my  arm 

That  fail'd  so  soon  ! 

Hamet.  The  Tartar  drops  his  point. 

Zaphimri  now 

Timur.  [  Within.']—  Have  mercy  !— mercy  !— 

oh  !— 

Zaph.  [  Within.']  Mercy  was  never  thine.— 
This,  fell  destroyer, 

This,  for  a  nation's  groans ! 

Mir.  The  monster  dies  ; 
He  quivers  on  the  ground.    Then  let  me  fly 
To  Zamti  and  Mandane  with  the  tidings, 
And  call  them  back  to  liberty  and  joy. 

[Exit  MIRVAN. 

.  Enter  ZAPHIMRI. 

Zaph.  Now,  Hamet,  now  oppression  is  no 

more:  [blood. 

This  smoking  blade  hath  drunk  the  tyrant's 

Hamet.  China  again  is  free  !  There  lies  the 

corse 
That  breathed  destruction  to  the  world. 

Zaph.  Yes,  there, 

Tyrannic  guilt,  behold  thy  fatal  end, 
The  wages  of  thy  sins. 

Enter  MORAT. 

Morat .  Where  is  the  king  ? 
Revenge    now    stalks    abroad.     Our  valiant 

leaders, 

True  to  the  destined  hour,  at  once  broke  forth 
From  every  quarter  on  th'  astonish'd  foe  : 
Octar  is  fallen  ;  all  cover'd  o'er  with  wounds 
He  met  his  fate;  and   still  the  slaughtering 

sword 

Invades  the  city,  sunk  in  sleep  and  wine. 
Zaph.  Lo  !  Timurkan  lies  levell'd  with  the 

dust! 

Send  forth,  and  let  Orasming  straight  proclaim 
Zaphimri  king— my  subjects'  rights  restored. 
[Exit  MORAT. 

Now,  where  is  Zamti  ?  where  Mandane  ? — ha  1 
What  means  that  look  of  wan  despair  ? 

Enter  MIRVAN. 
Mir.  Oh  !  dire  mischance  1 
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[While  here  I  trembled  for  the  great  event, 
[The  unrelenting  slaves,  whose  trade  is  death, 
[Began  their  work.     Nor  piety,  nor  age, 
Could  touch  their  felon-hearts ;   they  seized 

on  Zamti, 
And  bound  him  on  the  wheel.     All  frantic  at 

the  sight, 

Mandane  plunged  a  poniard  in  her  heart, 
And  at  her  husband's  feet  expired. 
Hamet.  Oh  !  Heavens  ! 

My  mother ! 

Znvh.  Fatal  rashness  ! Mirvan,  say, 

Is  Zamti  too  destroy'd  ? 

Mir.  Smiling  in  pangs, 
We  found  the  good,  the  venerable  man: 
Released  from  anguish,  with  what  strength 

remain'd, 

He  reach'd  the  couch  where  lost  Mandane  lay  ; 
There  threw  his  mangled  limbs  ;  there,  cling 
ing  to  the  body, 

Prints  thousand  kisses  on  her  clay-cold  lips, 
And  pours  his  sad  lamentings,  in  a  strain 
Might  call  each  pitying  angel  from  the  sky, 
To  sympathize  with  human  wo. 

[The  great  folding  doors  open  in  the  back  Scene. 
Zaph.  And  see, 

See  on  that  mournful  bier  he  clasps  her  still  : 
Still  hangs  upon  each  faded  feature  ;  still 
To  her  deaf  ear  complains  in  bitter  anguish. 
Heart-piercing  sight ! 
Hamet.  Oh  !  agonizing  scene ! 
[The  corpse  is  brought  forward,  ZAMTI  lying 
on  the  couch,  and  clasping  the  dead  body. 
Zamti.  Ah  !  stay,  Mandane  stay  ! — yet  once 
again 

Let  me  behold  the  day-light  of  thy  eyes ! 

Gone,  gone — for  ever,  ever  gone  !  Those  orbs 
That  ever  gently  beain'd,  must  dawn  no  more  ! 
'  Zaph.  Are  these  our  triumphs  ?— these  our 

promised  joys  ? 
Zamti.  The  music  of  that  voice  recalls  my 

soul. 

[Rises  from  the  body,  and   runs  eagerly  to 
embrace  ZAPHIMRI  ;    his    strength  fails 
him,  and  he  falls  at  his  feet. 
My  prince  my  king  ! 

Zaph.  Soft,  raise  him  from  the  ground. 

Zamti.       Zaphimri !— Hamet       too  ! — Oh  ! 

bless'd  event !  [prince — 

I    could   not    hope  such  tidings. — Thee,  my 

Thee  too,  my  son — I  thought  ye  both  destroy'd. 

My  slow  remains  of  life  cannot  endure 

These  strong  vicissitudes  of  grief  and  joy. 

And  there— oh !    Heaven  ! — see  there,  there 

lies  Mandane  ! 
Hamet.  How  fares  it  now,  my  father? 

Zamti.  Lead  me  to  her 

Is  that  the  ever  dear,  the  faithful  woman  ! 

Is  that  my  wife  ? And  is  it  thus  at  length, 

Thus  do  I  see  thee,  then,  Mandane  ?— Cold, 
Alas !  death  cold 

Cold  is  that  breast,  where  virtue  from  above 
Made  its  delighted  sojourn,  and  those  lips 
That  utter'd  heavenly  truth— pale  !— pale  !— 
dead,  dead  !  [Sinks  on  the  body. 

Pray  ye  entomb  me  with  her  ! 

Zaph.  Then  take,  ye  Powers,  then  take  your 
conquests  back ; 

Zaphimri  never  can  survive- 

Zamti.  [Raising  himself.]  I  charge  thee  live  : 
A  base  desertion  of  the  public  weal 

Can  ne'er  become  a  king.— Alas  !  my  son 

(By  that  dear  tender  name  if  once  again 
Zamti  may  call  thee)— tears  will  have  their 

way  ! 

Forgive  this  flood  of  tenderness  :  my  heart 
Melts  even  now  !  Thou  noble  youth,  this  is 
The  only  interview  we  e'er  shall  have. 


Zaph.  And  will  ye  then,  inexorable  Powers 
Will  ye  then  tear  him  from  my  aching  heart  ? 

Zamti.  The  moral  duties  of  the  private  man 
Are  grafted  in  thy  soul— oh  !  still  remember, 
The  mean  immutable  of  happiness, 
3r  in  the  vale  of  life,  or  on  a  throne, 
Is  virtue.    Each  bad  action  of  a  king 

xtends  beyond  his  life,  and  acts  again 
tts  tyranny  o'er  ages  yet  unborn. 
To  error  mild,  severe  to  guilt,  protect 
The  helpless  innocent ;  and  learn  to  feel 
The  best  delight  of  serving  human  kind. 
Be  these,  my  prince,  thy  arts ;   be  these  th> 

C3TCS 

And  live  the  father  of  a  willing  people. 
Hamet.    Oh !     cruel ! — see — ah  !    see ! — he 

dies  ! — his  lips 

Tremble  in  agony— his  eye  balls  glare  ! — 
A  death-like  paleness  spreads  o'er    all   his 

face! 

Zaph.  Is  there  no  help  to  save  so  dear  a  life  ? 
Zamti.  It  is  too  late— I  die — aras  !  I  die  !— 
Life  harrass'd  out,  pursued  with  barbarous 

art, 
Through  every  trembling  joint— now  fails  at 

once ! 

Zaphimri — oh :  farewell ! — I  shall  not  see 
The  glories  of  thy  reign. — Hamet ! — my  son — 
Thou  good  young  man,  farewell ! — Mandane, 

yes,  [thus 

My  soul  with  pleasure  takes  her  flight,  thatt 
Faithful  in  death,  I  leave  these  cold  remains 
Near  thy  dear  honour'd  clay.  [Dies. 

Zaph.  And  art  thou  gone, 
Thou  best  of  men  ? — Then  must  Zaphimri  pine 
In  ever-during  grief,  since  thou  art  lost ; 
Since  that  firm  patriot,  whose  parental  care 
Should  raise,  should  guide,  should  animate 

my  virtues, 

Lies  there  a  breathless  corse. 
Hamet.  My  liege,  forbear  : 
Live  for  your  people ;  madness  and  despair 
Belongs  to  woes  like  mine. 
Zaph.  Thy  woes  indeed, 
Are  deep,  thou  pious  youth— yes,  I  will  live, 
To  soften  thy  afflictions  ;  to  assuage 
A  nation's  grief,  when  such  a  pair  expires. 
Come  to  my  heart :— in  thee  another  Zamti  . 
Shall  bless  the  realm.    Now  let  me  hence  to 

hail 
My  people  with  the  sound  of  peace;   that 

done, 

To  these  a  grateful  monument  shall  raise, 
With  all  sepulchral  honour.     Frequent  there 
We'll    offer    incense  ;— there    each    weeping 

muse 

Shall  grave  the  tributary  verse ;— with  tears 
Embalm  their  memories  ;  and  teach  mankind, 
Howe'er  oppression  stalk  the  groaning  earth, 
Yet  Heaven,  in  its  own  hour,  can  bring  relief; 
Can  blast  the  tyrant  in  his  guilty  pride, 
And  prove  the  Orphan's  guardian  to  the  last 


•    4  EPILOGUE. 

THROUGH  five  long  acts  I've  worn  my  sighing 

face, 

Confined  by  critic  laws  to  time  and  place  ; 
Yet  that  once  done,  1  ramble  as  I  please, 
Cry   London  Hoy ;  and  whisk  o  er  land  and 

seas 

Ladies,  excuse  my  dress— 'tis  true  Chinese. 
Thus,  quit  of  husband,  death  and  tragic  strain, 
Let  us  enjoy  our  dear  small  talk  again. 
8Q 
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How  could  thig  bard  successful  hope  to 
prove  ?' 

So  many  heroes — and  not  one  in  love  ! 

No  suitor  here  to  talk  of  flames  that  thrill ; 

To  say  the  civil  thing— —Your  eyes  so  kill! — 

No  ravisher,  to  force  us to  our  will ! 

You've  seen  their  eastern  virtues,  patriot  pas 
sions,  [fashions, 

And    now  for   something  of  their  taste  and 

*  O  Lord !  that's  charming," — cries  my  Lady 

Fidget, 

*  I  long  to  know  it — Do  the  creatures  visit  ? 
Dear  Mrs.  Yates,  go  tell  us— Well,  how  is  it  ?" 

First,  as  to  beauty — Set  your  hearts  at  rest — 
They're  all  broad  foreheads,  and  pig's  eyes  at 

best.  Rives ! 

And  then  they  lead  such  strange,  such  formal 
— A  little  more  at  home  than  English  wives : 
Lest  the  poor  things  should  roam  and  prore 

untrue, 

They  all  are  crippled  in  the  tiny  shoe, 
A  hopeful  scheme  to  keep  a  wife  from  mad- 

ding !  [ding. 

— We  pinch  our  feet,  and  yet  are  ever  gad- 
Then  they've  no  cards,  no  routs,  ne'er  take 

their  fling, 
And  pin  money  is  an  unheard-of  thing  ! 


Then  how  d'ye  think  they  write — You'll  ne'er 

divine — 

From  top  to  bottom  down  in  one  straight  line. 

[Mimics. 
We    ladies,    when    our    flames    we    cannot 

smother, 
Write  letters — from  one  corner  to  another. 

[Mimics. 

One  mode  there  is  in  which  both  climes 
agree ;  [be— 

I  scarce  can  tell — 'mongst  friends  then  let ' 
— The  creatures  love  to  cheat  as  well  as  we. 
But  bless  ray  wits !    I've  quite  forgot  th 

bard— 

A  civil  soul ! — By  me  he  sends  this  card — 
Present  respects— to  every  lady  here — 
Hopes  for  the  honour — of  a  single  tear. 
The  critics  then  will  throw  their  dirt  in  vain, 
One  drop  from  you  will  wash  out  every  stain. 
Acquaints   y«w— (now    the    man   is  past    his 
fright)  [night. 

He  holds  his  rout — and  here  he  keeps  his 
Assures  you  all  a  welcome,  kind  and  hearty, 
The  ladies  shall  play  crowns — and  there's  the 
V      shilling  party. 

[Points  to  the  upper  gallery* 
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OR, 


A  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 


A    COMEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH  AND  C.  GIBBER,  ESQ. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


LORD  TOWNLV. 

MR.  MANLY. 

SIR  FRANCIS  WRONGHEAD. 

SQUIRE  RICHARD. 

COUNT  BASSET. 

JOHN  MOODY. 


LADY  TOWNLY. 
LADY  GRACE. 
LADY  WRONGHEAD. 
Miss  JENNY. 
MRS.  MOTHERLY. 
MYRTILLA. 
MRS.  TRUSTY. 


PROLOGUE. 

THIS  play  took  birth  from  principles  of  truth, 

To  make  amends  for  errors  past  of  youth. 
4  bard  that's  now  no  more,  in  riper  days, 

Conscious,  reviewed  the  license  of  his  plays  : 

And  though  applause  his  wanton  muse  had 
fired, 

Himself  condemn'd  what  sensual  minds  ad 
mired. 

At  length   he  own'd,   that  plays   should  let 
you  see, 

Not  only  what  you  are,  but  ought  to  be  ; 

Though  vice  was  natural,  'twas  never  meant 
/The  stage  should  show  it  but  for  punishment. 

Warm  with  that  thought  his  muse  once  more 
took  flame, 

Resolved  to  bring  licentious  life  to  shame. 

Such  was  the  piece  his  latest  pen  design'd, 

Hut  left  no  traces  of  his  plan  behind. 

Luxuriant  scenes,  unpruned,  or  half-contrived; 

Yet,    through  the  mass  his  native   fire    sur 
vived  :  ' 

Rough,  as  rich  ore  in  mines,  the  treasure  lay, 

Yet  still  'twas  rich    and  forms  at  length   a 
play; 


In  which  the  bold  compiler  boasts  no  merit, 
But  that  his  pains  have  saved  your  scenes  of 

spirit : 

Not  scenes  that  would  a  noisy  joy  impart, 
But  such  as  hush  the  mind,  and  warm  the 

heart. 
From  praise  of  hands,  no   sure    account  he 

draws, 

But  fix'd  attention  is  sincere  applause  : 
[f  then  (for  hard  you'll  own  the  (ask)  his  art 
Can  to  these  embryon-scenes  new  life  impart, 
The  living  proudly  would  exclude  his  lays, 
And  to  the  buried  bard  resigns  the  praise. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  /.—LORD  TOWNLY'S  Apartment. 

Lord  T.  WHY  did  I  marry?— Was  it  not 
evident,  my  plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was 
mpracticable,  with  a  woman  of  so  different  a 
Aay  of  thinking!— Is  there  one  article  of  it 
hat  she  has  not  broke  in  upon?— \es,  let  me 
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do  her  justice — her  reputation— that — I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  is  in  question — But  then 
how  long  her  profligate  course  of  pleasures 
may  make  her  able  to  keep  it,  is  a  shocking 
question  !  and  her  presumption  while  she 
keeps  it — insupportable  !  for  on  the  pride  of 
that  single  virtue  she  seems  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  indulgence 
of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town  affords,  is 
the  birth-fight  prerogative  of  a  woman  of  qua 
lity Aiiiazing  !  that  a  creature  so  warm  in 

the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  never  cast 

one  thought  towards  her  happiness Thus, 

while  she  admits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it  a 
greater  merit  still,  in  her  chastity,  not  to  care 
for  her  husband ;  and  while  she  herself  is 
solacing  in  one  continual  round  of  cards  and 
good  company,  he,  poor  wretch,  is  left  at  large, 
to  take  care  of  his  own  contentment — 'Tis 
time,  indeed,  some  care  were  taken,  and 
speedily  there  shall  be — Yet,  let  me  not  be 
rash — Perhaps,  this  disappointment  of  my 
heart  may  make  me  too  impatient ;  and  some 
tempers,  when  reproached,  grow  more  un- 
tractable — Here  she  comes — Let  me  be  calm 
awhile. 

Enter  LADY  TOWNLY. 

Going  out  so  soon  after  dinner,  Madam  ? 

Lady  T.  Lard,  my  lord  !  what  can  I  possibly 
do  at  home? 

Lord  T.  What  does  my  sister,  Lady  Grace, 
do  at  home  ? 

Lady  T.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing  !  Have 
you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home  ? 

Lord  T.  It  might  be  in  your  power,  Madam, 
I  confess,  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable 
to  me. 

Lady  T.  Comfortable !  and  so,  my  good 
lord,  you  would  really  have  a  woman  of  my 
rank  and  spirit  stay  at  home  to  comfort  her 
husband.  Lord,  what  notions  of  life  some  men 
have ! 

Lord  T.  Don't  you  think,  Madam,  some  la 
dies'  notions  are  full  as  extravagant? 

Lady  T.  Yes,  my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves 
live  cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts,  I 
do  think  'em  prodigious  indeed. 

Lord  T.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this 
town,  Madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think 
of 'em  then  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  this  world  is  not  so  ill-bred  as 
to  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it ! 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  Madam,  a  husband  so 
well-bred  as  to  bear  my  wife's  being  so  fond 
of  it ;  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  Madam — 

Lady  T.  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the 
world. 

Lord  T.  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste, 
Madam,  if  a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  no 
body  but  herself. 

Lady  T.  Why,  whom  would  you  have  her 
please  ? 

Lord  T.  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Lady  T.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband  un 
der  the  same  obligation  ? 

Lord  T.  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  we  are  agreed,  my  lord — 
For  if  1  never  go  abroad,  till  I  am  weary  of  be 
ing  at  home — which  you  know  is  the  case — is 
it  not  equally  reasonable,  not  to  come  home 
till  one  is  weary  of  being  abroad  ? 

Lord  T.  If  this  be  jour  rule  of  life,  Madam, 
'tis  time  to  ask  you  one  serious  question. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  it  be  long  a  coming  then 
• lor  1  am  in  haste.  < 


[ACT  J. 

I  ex- 


Lord  T.  Madam,  when  I  am  serious, 
pect  a  serious  answer. 

Lady  T.  Before  I  know  the  question  ? 

Lord  T.  Pshaw  ! Have  I  power,  Madam, 

to  make  you  serious  by  entreaty  ? 

Lady  T.  You  have. 

Lord  T.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me  sin 
cerely. 

Lady  T.  Sincerely. 

Lord  T.  Now  then  recollect  your  thoughts, 
and  tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  T.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  ? 

Lord  T.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  to  give  you  at 
once  a  proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincerity — I 
think — I  married— to  take  off  that  restraint 
that  lay  upon  my  pleasures  while  I  was  a  sin 
gle  woman. 

Lord  T.  How,  Madam !  is  any  woman  un 
der  less  restraint  after  marriage  than  before 
it? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  they  are 
quite  different  creatures  !  Wives  have  infinite 
liberties  in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an  un 
married  woman  to  take. 

Lord  T.  Name  one. 

Lady  T.    Fifty  if  you  please To   begin 

then, — in  the  morning — A  married  woman  may 
have  men  at  her  toilet ;  invite  them  to  dinner ; 
appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage  box  at  the 
play  ;  engross  the  conversation  there ;  call 
them  by  their  Christian  names ;  talk  louder 
than  the  players ;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the 
city ;  take  a  frolicsome  supper  at  an  India- 
House  ;  perhaps,  in  her  gaiett  de  cceur,  toast  a 
pretty  fellow  ;  then  clatter  again  to  this  end 
of  the  town;  break  with  the  morning,  into  an 
assembly;  crowd  to  the  hazard -table ;  throw 
a  familiar  levant  upon  some  sharp,  lurching 
man  of  quality,  and  if  he  demands  his  money, 
turn  it  off  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  cry — you'll 
owe  it  him,  (o  vex  him,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  T.  Prodigious.  [Aside. 

Lady  T.  These  now,  my  lord,  are  some  few 
of  the  many  modish  amusements  that  distin 
guish  the  privilege  of  a  wife  from  that  of  a  sin 
gle  woman. 

Lord  T.  Death,  Madam !  what  law  has  made 
these  liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife,  than 
in  an  unmarried  woman  ? 

Lady  T.  Why  the  strongest  law  in  the  world, 
custom— custom  time  out  of  mind,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Custom,  Madam,  is  the  law  of  fools ; 
but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  then,  my  lord  'tis  time  for  me 
to  observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  T.  1  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of 
it. 

Lady  T.  You  shall  have  one  this  moment,  my 
lord;  for  I  think  when  a  man  begins  to  lose 
his  temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any  pru 
dence,  why — she'll  go  abroad  till  he  comes  to 
'nmself  again.  [Going. 

Lord  T.  Hold,  Madam 1  am  amazed  you 

are  not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  you  lead.  You 
don't  want  sense,  and  yet  seem  void  of  all  hu 
manity  ;  for,  with  a  blush  I  say  it,  1  think  I 
have  not  wanted  love. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  don't  say  that,  my  lord,  if  you 
suppose  I  have  my  senses. 

Lord  T.  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you  ?  What 
can  you  complain  of? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  nothing  in  the  least !  'Tis 
true,  you  have  heard  me  say,  I  have  owed  my 
Lord  Lurcher  a  hundred  pounds  these  three 

weeks but  what   then — a   husband  is  not 

liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of  honour,  you  know 
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and  if  a  silly  woman  will  be  uneasy  about 

money  she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to 
iim  ?  As  long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she 
|;an  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
|  Lord  T.  By  Heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune 
.hrown  into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight 
n  the  cheerful  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think 
nyself  a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Lady  T.  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  1 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  T.  No,  Madam  ;  were  I  master  of  your 
icart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine  ;  but, 
different  as  they  are,  I'll  feed  even  your  fol- 

ies,  to  deserve  it Perhaps  you  may  have 

some    other  trifling  debts  of  honour  abroad, 

that  keep  you  out  of  humour  at  home at 

least  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  have  not  more 

of  your  company there,  there's  a  bill  of  five 

hundred —    and  now  Madam — 
Lady  T.  And  now,  my  lord,  down  to  the 

ground  I  thank  you Now  I  am  convinced, 

were  I  weak  enough  to  love  this  man,  I  should 
never  get  a  single  guinea  from  him.        [Aside. 
Lord  T-  If  it  be  no  offence,  Madam — 
Lady  T.  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord ;   I 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits  it  is  impossible 
to  put  me  out  of  humour. 

Lord  T.  How  long,  in  reason  then,  do  you 
think  that  sum  ought  to  last  you? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord !  now  you 
have  spoiled  all  again :  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  answer  for  an  event  that  so  utterly  de 
pends  upon  fortune  ?  But  to  show  you  that.  I 
am  more  inclined  to  get  money  than  to  throw 
it  away — I  have  a  strong  prepossession,  that 
with  this  five  hundred,  I  shall  win  five  thou 
sand. 

'    Lord  T.  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win   ten 
thousand,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  the  churl !  ten  thousand  !  wha 
not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thpu 
sand !— Ten  thousand !  Oh,  the  charming 
sum  !  what  infinite  pretty  things  might  a  wo 
man  of  spirit  do  with  ten  thousand  guineas 
O'  my  conscience,  if  she  were  a  woman  of  trui 
spirit— she — she  might  lose  them  all  again. 

Lord  T.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so 
Madam,  provided  1  could  be  sure  that  wen 
the  last  you  would  lose. 

Lady  T.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  de 
sign  to  play  all  the  food  house-wife  I  can  ;  1 
arn  now  going  to  a  party  at  quadrille,  only  to 
piddle  with  a  little  of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas 
.  a  fi«h,  with  the  Dutchess  of  Quiteright.  [Exit 
Lord  T-.  Insensible  creature!  neither  re 
preaches  or  indulgence,  kindness  or  severity 
can  wake  her  to  the  least  reflection  !  Contmua 
license  has  lulled  her  into  such  a  lethargy  o 
care,  that  she  speaks  of  her  excesses  with  th 
same  easy  confidence,  us  if  they  were  s 
many  virtues.  What  a  turn  has  her  hea, 
taken  !-But  how  to  cure  it— I  am  afraid  th 
physic  must  be  strong  that  reaches  her— Len 
itives,  I  see,  are  to  no  purpose-take  m 
friend's  opinion— Manly  will  speak  freely- 
my  sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  The 
know  my  case-1'11  talk  with  them, 
Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord,  has  sent  to  knoi 
if  your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  T.  They  did  not  deny  me  ? 

fierv.  No,  my  lord.  . 

Lord  T.  Very  well ;  step  up  to  my  Sister,  an 
pay,  I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 
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Serv.  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord. 

[Exit  SEKV. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE. 

Lord  T.  So,  lady  fair :  what  pretty  weapon 
ave  you  been  killing  your  time  with  ? 

Lady  G.  A  huge  folio,  that  has  almost  killed 

e — 1  think  1  have  read  half  my  eyes  out. 

Lord  T.  Oh  !  you  should  not  pore  so  much 

st  after  dinner,  child. 

Lady  G.  That's  true  ;  but  any  body's  thoughts 
re  better  always  than  one's  own,  you  know. 

Lord  r.  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Leave  word  at  the  door,  I  am  at  home  to  no- 
ody  b-it  Mr.  Manly.  [Exit  SERV. 

Lady  G.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray,  my 
ord? 

Lord  T.  I  hope,  Madam,  you  have  no  objec- 
ion  to  his  company  ? 

Lady  G.  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my 
jeing  here,  look,  indeed,  as  if  you  thought  J 
lad  not. 

Lord  T.  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of  those  orders,  shows,  at  least,  it  was 
not  a  matter  indifferent  to  you. 

Lady  G.  Lord,  you  make  the  oddest  con 
structions,  brother ! 

Lord  T.  Look  you,  my  grave  Lady  Grace — 
in  one  serious  word — 1  wish  you  had  him. 

Lady  G.  I  can't  help  that. 

Lord  T.  Ha  !  you  can't  help  it ;  ha,  ha !  The 
Bat  simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable. 

Lady  G.  Pooh,  you  tease  one,  brother ! 

Lord  T.  Come,  1  beg  pardon,  child— this  is 
not  a  point,  I  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon ;  there 
fore,  1  hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  he  serious. 

L'idy  G.  If  you  desire  it,  brother;  though, 
upon  my  word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly's  having  any 
serious  thoughts  of  me— I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Well there's  nothing  wrong  m 

your  making  a  doubt  of  it.  But,  in  short,  1 
find,  by  his  conversation  of  late,  that  he  has 
been  looking  round  the  world  for  a  wife  ;  and 
if  you  were  to  look  round  the  world  for  a  hus 
band,  he  is  the  first  man  I  would  give  to  you. 

Lady  G.  Then,  whenever  he  makes  me  any 
offer,  brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Oh  !  that's  the  last  thing  he  11  do ; 
he'll  never  make  you  an  offer,  till  he  s  pretty 
sure  it  wont  be  refused. 

Lady  G.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pray, 
did  he  ever  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to 

J°Lord  T.  Not  directly;  but  that  imports 
nothing  :  he  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  female  world  to  be  brought  into  a  hign 
opinion  of  any  one  woman,  without  some  wel 
examined  proof  of  her  merit ;  yet  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  your  good  sense,  your  turn i  of 
mind,  and  your  way  of  life,  have  brought  him 
to  so  favourable  a  one  of  you,  that  a  lew jiays 
will  reduce  him  to  talk  plainly  to  me  ;  which 
as  yet,  notwithstanding  our  friendship,  1  have 
neither  declined  nor  encouraged  him  to. 
Lady  G.  1  am  mighty  glad  we  are  «nr 
our  wav  of  thinking;  tor,  to  tell  yoj 
he  is  much  upon  the  same  terms  ^  _ 
S^y^U^^%  enpoT  to 
ft^onDosite  virtue:  and,  upon  such  occasions, 
he  iSPStimes  particular,1*  turning  his  com- 
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pliments  upon  me,  which  I  don't  receive  with 
any  reserve,  lest  he  should  imagine  1  take  them 
to  myself. 

Lord  T.  You  are  right,  child  ;  when  a  man 
of  merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may 
give  him  an  answer,  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Lady  G.  Hush !  he's  here — 

Enter  MR.  MANLY. 

Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient. 

Lord  T.  Dear  Manly,  yours 1  was  think 
ing  to  send  to  you. 

Man.  Then,  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord — 
Lndy  Grace,  I  kiss  your  hand — What,  only 
you  two  !  How  many  visits  may  a  man  make, 
before  he  falls  into  such  unfashionable  com 
pany  ?  A  brother  and  sister  soberly  sitting  at 
home,  when  the  whole  town  is  a  gadding  !  1 
question  if  there  is  so  particular  a  tete  a  tHe 
again,  in  the  whole  parish  of  St.  James's. 

Lady  G.  Fy,  fy,  Mr.  Manly !  how  censori 
ous  you  are  ! 

Man .  I  had  not  made  the  reflection,  Madam  ; 

but  that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it 

Where's  my  lady? 

Lord  T.  That,  I  believe,  is  impossible  to 
guess. 

Man.  Then  I  wont  try,  my  lord — 

Lord  T.  But,  'tis  probable  I  may  hear  of  her, 
by  that  time  1  have  been  four  or  five  hours  in  bed. 

Man.  Now,  if  that  were  my  case — I  believe 
I — But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  shall  not:  you  will 
oblige  me  if  you  speak  out ;  for  it  was  upon 
this  head  1  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige 
me  to  proceed — if  that  were  my  case — I  believe 
I  should  certainly  sleep  in  another  house. 

Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Only  a  compliment,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  A  compliment! 

Man.  Yes,  Madam,  in  rather  turning  myself 
out  of  doors  than  her  ! 

Lady  G.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  go 
ing  too  far  ? 

Man.  1  don't  know  but  it  might,  Madam  ; 
for,  in  strict  justice,  I  think  she  ought  rather 
to  go  than  I. 

Lady  G.  This  is  new  doctrine,  Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  As  old,  Madam,  as  love,  honour,  and 
obey.  When  a  woman  will  stop  at  nothing 
that's  wrong,  why  should  a  man  balance  any 
thing  that's  right? 

Lady  G.  Bless  me !  but  this  is  fomenting 
things- 
Maw.  Fomentations,  Madam,  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  dispel  tumours  :  though  I  do  not 
directly  advise  my  lord  to  do  this— This  is 
only  what,  upon  the  same  provocation,  I  would 
do  myself. 

Lady  G.  Ay,  ay,  you  would  do  !  Bachelors' 
wives,  indeed,  are  finely  governed. 

Man.  If  the  married  men's  were  as  well — I 
am  apt  to  think  we  should  not  see  so  many 
mutual  plagues  taking  the  air  in  separate 
coaches. 

Lftdy  G.  Well,  but  suppose  it  your  own 
case  ;  would  you  part  with  your  wife,  because 
she  now  and  then  stays  out  in  the  best  com 
pany. 

Lord  T.  Well  said,  Lady  Grace  !  Come, 
stand  up  for  the  privilege  of  your  sex.  This 
is  like  to  be  a  warm  debate.  I  shall  edify. 

Man.  Madam,!  think  a  wife,  after  midnight, 
has  no  occasion  to  be  in  better  company  than 
her  husband's  ;  and  that  frequent  unreasona 
ble  hours  make  the  best  company — the  worst 
she  can  fall  into. 

Lady  G.    But  if  people  of  condition  are  to 


keep  company  with  one  another,  how  is  it  poi 
sible  to  be  done,  unless  one  conforms  to  the 
hours  ? 

Man.  I  can't  find  that  any  woman's  goc 
breeding  obliges  her  to  conform  to  other  pe( 
pie's  vices. 

Lord  T.  I  doubt,  child,  here  we  are  got 
little  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question. 

Lady  G.  Why  so,  my  lord?  I  can't  thin 
the  case  so  bad  as  Mr.  Manly  states  it — P& 
pie  of  quality  are  not  tied  down  to  the  rules  < 
those  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make. 

Man.  No  people,  Madam,  are  above  being  tit 
down  to  some  rules,  that  have  fortunes  to  los 

Lady  G.    Pooh  !    I'm  sure,  if  you  were 
take  my  side  of  the  argument,  you  would  1 
able  to  say  something  more  for  it. 

Lord  T.  Well,  what  say  you  to  that,  Manlj 

Man.  Why,  troth,  my  lord,  I  have  somethh 
to  say. 

Lady  G.  Ay !  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hea 
now. 

Lord  T.  Out  with  it. 

Man.  Then,  in  one  word,  this,  my  lord- 
have  often  thought  that  the  misconduct  of  n 
lady  has,  in  a  great  measure  been  owing 
your  lordship's  treatment  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Bless  me ! 

Lord  T.  My  treatment ! 

Man.  Ay,  my  lord,  you  so  idolized  her  b 
fore  marriage,  that  you  even  indulged  her  lil 
a  mistress  after  it :  in  short,  you  continued  tl 
lover,  when  you  should  have  taken  up  the  hu 
band. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  frightful !  this  is  worse  the 
t'other ;  can  a  husband  love  a  wife  too  well 

Man.  As  easy,  Madam,  as  a  wife  may  loi 
her  husband  too  little. 

Lord  T.  So  ;  you  two  are  never  like  to  agre 
I  find. 

Lady  G.  Don't  be  positive,  brother — I  a 
afraid  we  are  both  of  a  mind  already.  [Aside 
And  do  you,  at  this  rate,  ever  hope  to  be  ma 
ried,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man.  Never,  Madam,  till  I  can  meet  with 
woman  that  likes  my  doctrine. 

Lady  G.  'Tis  pity  but  your  mistress  shoul 
hear  it. 

Man.  Pity  me,  Madam,  when  I  marry  tl 
woman  that  wont  hear  it. 

Lady  G.  I  think,  at  least,  he  can't  say  that 
me.  [Asidi 

Man.  And  so,  my  lord,  by  giving  her  moi 
power  than  was  needful,  she  has  none  whei 
she  wants  it ;  having  such  entire  possession  < 
you,  she  is  not  mistress  of  herself.  And,  me: 
cy  on  us  !  how  many  fine  women's  heads  hav 
been  turned  upon  the  same  occasion  ! 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  'tis  too  true  !  there's  th 
source  of  my  disquiet :  she  knows,  and  ht 
abused  her  power:  nay,  1  am  still  so  vieal 
(with  shame  1  speak  it)  'tis  not  an  hour  ag< 
that  in  the  midst  of  my  impatience,  I  gave  he 
another  bill  for  five  hundred  to  throw  away. 

Man.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  ai 
sometimes  upon  the  side  of  good-nature,  I  wor 
absolutely  blame  you  ;  for  the  greater  your  ir 
diligence,  the  more  you  have  to  reproach  he 
with. 

Lady  G.  Ay,  Mr.  Manly,  here  now  T  begi 
to  come  in  with  you.  Who  knows,  my  lore 
but  you  may  have  a  good  account  of  your  kind 
ness  ? 

Man.  That  I  am  afraid,  we  had  not  best  de 
pend  upon.  But  since  you  have  had  so  muc 
patience,  my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  o 
two  more  ;  and  upon  her  ladyship's  next  sally 
be  a  little  rounder  in  your  expostulations;  i 
that  don't  work — drop  her  some  cool  hints  o 
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determined  reformation,  and  leave  her — to 
breakfast  upon  them. 

I  Lord  T,  You  are  perfectly  right.  How  yalu- 
^ble  is  a  friend  in  anxiety  ! 

Man.  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I 
jeg,  for  the  present,  we  may  call  another 
;ause. 

Lady  G.  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have 
lone  with  this. 

Lord  T.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr. 
flanly  ? 

Man.  A  propos—l  hiave  some,  Madam  ;  and 

believe,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its 
ind 

Lord  T.  Pray,  let  us  have  it. 

Man.  Do  you  know  that  your  country  neigh- 
>our,  and  my  wise  kinsman,  Sir  Francis 
Vronghead,  is  coming  to  town  with  his  whole 
amily. 

Lord  T.  The  fool !  What  can  be  his  business 
icre  ? 

Man.  Oh  !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  as- 
ure  you— No  less  than  the  business  of  the 

ation. 

Lord  T.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election — agains^ 
Sir  John  Worthland. 

Lord  T.  The  deuce  !  What !  for— for— 

Man.  The  famous  borough  of  Guzzle- 
down. 

Lord  T.  A  proper  representative,  indeed  ! 

Lady  G.  Pray,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  I  know 
him  ? 

Man.  You  have  dined  with  him,  Madam, 
when  I  was  last  down  with  my  lord,  at  Bell- 
mont. 

Lady  G.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little 
merry  before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table 
in  making  his  compliments  to  my  lady  ? 

Man.  The  same. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  are  his  circumstances? 
I  know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  be 
lieve,  might  be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  though  as  it  was  left  him,  saddled 
with  two  jointures,  and  two  weighty  mort 
gages  upon  it,  there  is  no  saying  what  it  is — 
But  that  he  might  be  sure  never  to  mend  it,  he 
married  a  profuse  young  hussy,  for  love,  with 
out  a  penny  of  money.  Thus,  having,  like 
his  brave  ancestors,  provided  heirs  for  the 
family  (for  his  dove  breeds  like  a  tame  pigeon,) 
he  now  finds  children  and  interest-money  mak 
ing  such  a  bawling  about  his  ears,  that  at  last 
he  has  taken  the  friendly  advice  of  his  kins 
man,  the  good  Lord  Danglecourt,  to  run  his 
estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in  debt,  to 
put  the  whole  management  of  what  is  left  into 
Paul  Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure 
himself  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  by  being  a  par 
liament-man. 

Lord  T.  A  most  admirable  scheme,  in 
deed  ! 

Man.  And  with  this  politic  prospect,  he  is 
now  upon  his  journey  to  London — 

Lord  T.  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man.  Pooh !  a  journey  into  the  country 
again. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  think  he'll  stir,  till  his 
money  is  gone ;  or,  at  least,  till  the  session  is 
over? 

Man.  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  lord,  he 
wont  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  for  a 
turnpike. 


Lord  T.  How  so  ? 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business  ;  he  had  scarce  a 
vote  in  the  whole  town,  beside  the  returning 
officer.  Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  send  him  about 
his  business  again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business  ot 
it,  indeed. 

Man.  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest 
will  go,  shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as 
possible. 

Lady  G.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor 
gentleman's  fortune,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man.  No,  Madam  ;  1  would  only  spoil  his 
project,  to  save  his  fortune. 

L/idy  G.  How  are  you  concerned  enough  to 
do  either  ? 

Man.  Why— I  hav«  some  obligations  to  the 
family,  Madam  ?  I  enjoy,  at  this  time,  a  pretty 
estate,  which  Sir  Francis  was  heir  at  law  to  : 
but— by  his  being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an 
obstinate  old  uncle  gave  it  to  me. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  [To  MANLY.]  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your 
servants  from  your  house  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Man.  Will  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in, 
ray  lord  ? 

Lord  T.  Sir — the  ceremony's  of  your  own 
making. 

Enter  MANLY'S  Servant. 

Man.  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter  ? 

James.  Sir,  here  is  John  Moody  just  come  to 
town  :  he  says  Sir  Francis,  and  all  the  family, 
will  be  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry 
to  speak  with  you . 

Man.  Where  is  he? 

James.  At  our  house,  Sir;  he  has  been  gap 
ing  and  stumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty 
boots,  and  asking  every  one  he  meets,  if  they 
can  tell  him  where  he  may  have  a  good  lodg 
ing  for  a  parliament  man,  till  he  can  hire  a 
handsome  house,  fit  for  all  his  family,  for  the 
winter. 

Man.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  upon 
Mr.  Moody. 

Lord  !T.  Pr'ythee  let  us  have  him  here ;  he 
will  divert  us. 

Man.  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cub  !  Not  but 
he's  so  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for 
a  wit  in  the  family. 

Lady  G.  I  beg,  of  all  things,  we  may  have 
him  :  I  am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress 
be  never  so  homely. 

Man.  Then  desire  him  to  come  hither,  James. 
[Exit  JAMES. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moady's 
post  ? 

Man.  Oh!  his  maitre  d'hotel,  his  butler,  his 
bailiff,  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  sometimes 
— his  companion. 

Lo?-d  T.  It  runs  in  my  head,  that  the  moment 
this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  house,  he 
will  get  up,  to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of 
what  importance  he  is  to  the  public,  in  his  own 
country. 

Man.  Yes,  and  when  they  have. heard  him, 
he  will  find,  that  his  utmost  importance  stands 
valued  ai— sometimes  being  invited  to  din- 

^/afty  G.  And  her  ladyship,  1  suppose,  will 
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make  as  considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere, 
too. 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  upon  :  for  (if  I 
don't  mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of  the 
jade  in  her  than  she  yet  knows  of:  and  she 
will  so  improve  in  this  rich  soil  in  a  mouth, 
that  she  will  visit  all  the  ladies  that  will  let 
her  into  their  houses,  and  run  in  debt  to  all  the 
shopkeepers  that  will  let  her  into  their  books  ; 
in  short,  before  her  important  spouse  has  made 
five  pounds  by  his  eloquence  at  Westminster, 
she  will  have  lost  five  hundred  at  dice  and 
quadrille  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's. 

Lord  T.  So  that,  by  that  time  he  is  declared 
unduly  elected,  a  swarm  of"  duns  will  be  ready 
for  their  money ;  and  his  worship — will  be 
ready  for  a  gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  that  1  reckon  will  close  the 
account  of  this  hopeful  journey  to  London — 
But  see,  here  comes  the  fore-horse  of  the 
team. 

Enter  JOHN  MOODY. 

Oh,  honest  John  ! 

J.  Moody.  Ad's  waunds  and  heart,  M caster 
Manly  !  1  m  glad  I  ha'  fun  ye.  Lawd,  lawd, 
give  me  a  buss  !  why,  that's  friendly  naw. 
Flesh  !  I  thought  we  would  never  ha'  got 
hither.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Measter? 
— Good  lack  !  I  beg  pardon  for  my  bawldness 
— I  did  not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.  Mr.  Moody,  your  servant :  1  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  London :  1  hope  all  the 
good  family  is  well. 

J.  Moody.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart ;  thu'f  we 
have  had  a  power  of  crosses  upo'  the  road. 

Lady  G.  1  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt, 
Mr.  Moody. 

J.  Moody.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship, 
she  was  never  in  better  humour  :  there's  money 
enough  stirring  now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hur 
ry,  you  mun  think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so 
tight  as  it  should  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all -Pray,  how  do 

they  travel  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  i'  the  awld  coach,  Measter  ; 
and  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  hand 
some,  to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of 
cart-horses  clapt  to  the  four  old  geldings,  that 
neighbpurs  might  see  she  went  up  to  London 
in  her  coach  and  six ;  and  so  Giles  Joulter, 
the  ploughman,  rides  postilion. 

Man.  Very  well !  The  journey  sets  out  as  it 
should  do.  [Aside.'}  What,dothey  bring  all  the 
children  with  them  too  ? 

J.  Moody.  Noa,  noa,  only  the  younk 
'squoire,  and  Miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive 
are  all  out  at  board,  at  half-a-crown  a  head,  a 
week,  with  John  Growse,  at  Smoke-dunghill 
farm. 

Man.  Good  again  !  a  right  English  academy 
for  younger  children! 

J.  Moody.  Anon,  Sir.  [Not  understanding  him. 

Lady  G.  Poor  souls  !  What  will  become  of 
them  ? 

J.  Moody.  Nay,  nay,  for  that  matter,  Ma 
dam,  they  are  in  very  good  hands :  Joan 
loves  'um  as  thof  they  were  all  her  own  :  for 
she  was  wet-nurse  to  every  mother's  babe  of 
'um — Ay,  ay,  they'll  ne'er  want  for  a  belly- 
full  there? 

Lady  G.  What  simplicity  ! 

Man.  The   Lud  a    mercy   upon  all    good 


folks  !  What  work  will  these  people  make ! 
[Holding  up  his  handi 

Lord  T.  And  when  do  you  expect  them  hert 
John? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  hi 
come  yesterday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  that  th 
awld  Weazlebelly  horse  tired :  and  then  \v 
were  so  cruelly  loaden,  that  the  two  fore 
wheels  came  crash  down  at  once,  in  Waggon 
rut  lane,  and  there  we  lost  four  hours  'fore  w 
could  set  things  to  rights  again. 

Man.  So  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  th 
coach  then  ? 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  ther 
is — Why,  my  lady's  geer  alone  were  as  muc 
as  filled  four  portmantel  trunks,  beside  th 
great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph  and  th 
monkey  sit  upon  behind. 

Lord  T.  Lady  G.  and  Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  G.  Well,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  hoi 
many  are  there  within  the  coach? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  there's  my  lady,  and  hi 
worship,  and  the  younk  'squoire,  and  Mis 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lapdog,  and  my  lady' 
maid,  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe,  the  cool 
that's  all— Only  Doll  puked  a  little  withridia 
backward ;  so  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coach 
box,  and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  I  see  them. !  I  see  them  go  b 
me.  Ha,  ha !  [Laughing 

J.  Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  Meastei 
there  was  some  stowage  for  the  belly  as  well  a 
the  back  too  ;  children  are  apt  to  be  famishe 
upon  the  road  ;  so  we  had  such  cargoes  of  phut 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and  biscuits 
and  cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef — And  ther 
in  case  of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry  brandj 
plague  water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong  beer  s 
plenty,  as  made  th'  awld  coach  crack  again 
Mercy  upon  them  !  and  send  them  all  well  t 
town,  I  say. 

Man.  Ay,  and  well  out  on't  again,  John. 

J.  Moody.  Ods  but,  Measter!  you're  awis 
man  ;  and  for  that  matter,  so  am  I — Whoam' 
whoam,  I  say  :  I  am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  littl 
good  e'er  sin'  we  turned  our  backs  on't.  Notl 
ing  but  mischief!  Some  devil's  trick  or  othe 
plagued  us  aw'  the  day  lung.  Crack,  goe 
one  thing  !  bawnce,  goes  another !  Woa  !  say 
Roger — Then,  sowse  !  we  are  all  set  fast  in 
slough.  Whaw,  cries  Miss  !  Scream,  go  th 
maids  !  and  bawl,  just  as  thof  they  were  stud 
And  so,  mercy  on  us  !  this  was  the  trade  froi 
morning  to  night.  But  my  lady  was  in  such 
murrain  haste  to  be  here,  that  set  out  sh 
would,  thof  I  told  her  it  was  Childermas  daj 

Man.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John — 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  Measter  !  I  ha'  seen  a  little  c 
them  :  and  I  find  that  the  best — when  she' 
mended,  wont  ha'  much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  T.  Well,  said,  Johu.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Man.  I  hope  at  least,  you  and  your  goo 
woman  agree  still. 

J.  Moody,  Ay,  ay :  much  of  a  muchnes; 
Bridget  sticks  to  me  :  though  as  for  her  good 
ness — why,  she  was  willing  to  come  to  Lor 
don  too — But  hauld  a  bit !  Noa,  noa,  says  1 
there  may  be  mischief  enough  done  withou 
you. 

Man.  Why  that  was  bravely  "spoken,  Johr 
and  like  a  man. 

J.  Moody.  Ah,  weast  heart !  were  measte 
but  hawf  the  mon  that  I  am — Ods  wookers 
thof  he'll  speak  stautly  too,  sometimes — 
But  then  he  canno'  hawld  it — no,  he  cannc 
hawld  it. 


Lord  T.  Lady  G.  and  Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

J  Moody.  Ods  flesh  !  but  I  mun  hie  me 
whoam  ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour 

naw but  measter  charged  me  to  find  your 

worship  out:  for  he  has  hugey  business  with 
you  :  and  will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  that 
lime  he  can  put  on  a  clean  neckcloth. 

Man.   Oh,  John  !  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

•7.  Moody,  Why,  you  wonno'  be  so  kind,  wull 
ye? 

Man.  If  you  tell  me  where  you  lodge, 

J.  Moody.  Just  i'  the  street  next  to  where 
your  worship  dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden 
ball — It's  go.d  all  over  ;  where  they  sell  rib 
bons  and  flappits,  and  other  sort  of  geer  for 
gentlewomen. 

Man.  A  milliner's  ? 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly — 
Waunds,  she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there, 
stitching  i'  th'  fore-room. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  busi 
ness,  no  doubt  on't — Who  recommended  that 
house  to  you,  John? 

J.  Moody.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  sure ;  for  as  1  was  gaping  about  the 
streets,  who  should  look  out  at  the  window 
there,  but  the  tine  gentleman  that  was  always 
riding  by  our  coach-side  at  York  races — Couat 
—Basset ;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset?  Oh,  I  remember!  I  know 
him  by  sight. 

J.  Moody.  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentle 
man  to  see  to — 

Man.  As  any  sharper  in  town.  [Aside. 

J.  Moody.  At  York,  he  used  to  breakfast 
witli  my  lady  every  morning. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  and  1  suppose  her  ladyship 
will  return  his  compliment  here  in  town. 

[Aside. 

J.  Moody.  Well,  measter— 

Lord  T.  My  service  to  Sir  Francis,  and  ray 
lady,  John. 

Lady  G.  And  mine,  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  your  honours;  they  11  be 
proud  on't,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself :  so, 
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his  share  of  the  compliment— But  he'll  wonder 
what's  become  of  us. 
Man.  I'll  follow  in  a  moment,  Madam— 

[Exit  LADY  G. 

It  must  be  so — She  sees  I  love  her— yet  with 
what  unoffending  decency  she  avoids  an  ex- 
)lanation  !  How  amiable  is  every  hour. of  her 
conduct!  What  a  vile  opinion  have  I  had  of 
;he  whole  sex  for  these  ten  years  past,  which 
his  sensible  creature  has  recovered  in  less 
;han  one  !  Such  a  companion,  sure,  mi^ht 
compensate  all  the  irksome  disappointments 
hat  pride,  folly,  and  falsehood,  ever  gave 
me ! 


honest  John  — 

J.  Moody.  Dear  Measter  Manly  1  the  good 
ness  of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  y°u- 

Lord  T.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis  ! 

Lady  G.  Well,  1  can't  but  think  John,  in  a 
wet  alternoon  in  the  country,  must  be  very 
good  company. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  the  tramontane  !  If  this  were 
known  at  half  the  quadrille-tables  in  town, 
they  would  lay  down  their  cards  to  laugh  at 


y°Lady  G 


And  the  minute  they  took  them  up 


. 

a<rain,  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers— 
But  to  let  you  see,  that  I  think  good  company 
may  sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them  toge 
ther;  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat  soberly 
down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre  ? 

Man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  No  matter  ;  I  shall  have  as  much 
advantage  of  my  lord  as  you  have  ot  me. 

Lord  T.  Say  you  so,  Madam  ;  have  at  you 
then.  Here  !  get  the  ombre  table,  and  cards. 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly-I  know  you 
don't  torgive  me  now.  _ 

Man.  f  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  for- 
give  your  thinking  so,  Madam.  Where  do  you 
imagine  1  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  G.  I'm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here  to  take 


Hould  women  regulate  like  her  their  lives, 
W  hat  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives  ! 
Vain  rovers,  then,  might  envy  what  they  hate ; 
And  only  fools  would  mock  the  married  state. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  1.  —  MRS.  MOTHERLY'S  House. 
Enter  COUNT  BASSET  and  MRS.  MOTHERLY. 

Count  B.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  such  a  fami 
ly  in  England  for  you.  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  gone  out  of  your  lodgings  for  any  body 
that  was  not  sure  to  make  you  easy,  for  the 
winter. 

Moth.  Nay,  I  see  nothing  against  it,  Sir, 
but  the  gentleman's  being  a  parliament  man  ; 
and  when  people  may,  as  it  were,  think  one 
impertinent,  or  be  out  of  humour^  you  know, 
when  a  body  comes  to  ask  for  one's  own  - 

Count  B.  Pshaw  !  Pr'ythee  never  trouble 
thy  head  ;  his  pay  is  as  good  as  the  bank- 
Why  he  has  above  two  thousand  a  year. 

Moth.  Alas-a-day,  that's  nothing  !  your  pea- 
pie  of  ten  thousand  a  year  have  ten  thousand 
things  to  do  with  it. 

Count  B.  Nay,  if  you  are  afraid  of  being  out 
of  your  money,  what  do  you  think  ot  going  a 
little  with  me,  Mrs.  Motherly  ? 

Moth.  As  how? 

Count  B.  Why,  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand, 
in  which,  if  you'll  croup  we,  that  is,  help  me 
to  play  it,  you  shall  go  five  hundred  to  no- 

1  lmth.  Say  you  so?—  Why  then  I  go,  Sir— 
and  now,  pray  let's  see  your  game. 

Count  B.  Look  you,  in  one  word,  my  cards 
lie  thus—  When  1  was  down  this  summer  at 
York,  I  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  this  knight's  lady  that's  now  coming  to 
lodge  with  you. 

Moth.  Did  you  so,  Sir  ? 

Count  B.  And  sometimes  had  the  honour 
to  breakfast,  and  pass  an  idle  hour  with  her— 

Moth.  Very  good  ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  you 
would  have  the  impudence  to  sup  and  be  ousy 
with  her. 

Count  B.  Pshaw  !  pr'jthee  hear  me. 

Moth.  Is  this  your  game  ?  1  would  not  give 
sixpence  for  it.  What!  you  have  a  passion 
for  her  pin-money-No,  no,  country  ladies  are 


Nay,  if  you  wont  have  patience- 
ne  had  need  to  have  a  good  deal,  I 


Moth.  One  had  need 


. 

am  sure,  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate.  ,     1   tl  is 
our  way  of  making  my  poor  niece,  Myrtilla, 


easy.? 
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[ACT  If. 


Count  B.  Death !  I  shall  do  it  still,  if  the 
woman  will  but  let  me  speak — 

Moth,  Had  you  not  a  letter  from  her  this 
morning? 

Count  B.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket — this 
is  it.  [Shows  it,  and  puts  it  up  again. 

Moth.  Ay,  but  I  don't  find  you  have  made 
any  answer  to  it. 

Count  B.  How  the  devil  can  I,  if  you  wont 
hear  me  ? 

Moth.  What,  hear  you  talk  of  another  wo 
man  ! 

Count  B.  Oh,  lud  !  Oh,  lud  !  I  tell  you, 

I'll  make  her  fortune Ounds,  I'll  marry 

her  ! 

Moth.  A  likely  matter!  if  you  would  not  do 
it  when  she  was  a  maid,  your  stomach  is  not  so 
sharp  set  now,  I  presume. 

Count  B.  Hey-day !  why  your  head  begins 
to  turn,  my  dear  !  The  devil !  you  did  not 
think  I  proposed  to  marry  her  myself. 

Moth.  If  you  don't,  who  the  devil  do  you 
think  will  marry  her  ? 

Count  B.  Why,  a  fool— 

Moth.  Humph  I  there  may  be  sense  in  that— 

Count  B.  Very  good — One  for  t'other,  then  ; 
if  1  can  help  her  to  a  husband,  why  should  you 
not  come  into  my  scheme  of  helping  me  to  a 
wife  ? 

Moth.  Your  pardon,  Sir ;  ay,  ay,  in  an  hon 
ourable  affair,  you  know  you  may  command 
me — But  pray,  where  is  this  blessed  wife  and 
husband  to  be  had  ? 

Count  B.  Now,  have  a  little  patience — You 
must  know  then,  this  country  knight  and,  his 
lady  bring  up  in  the  coach  with  them  their  el 
dest  son  and  a  daughter,  to  teach  them— to 
wash  their  faces  and  turn  their  toes  out. 

Moth.  Good- 
Count  B.  The  son  is  an  unlicked  whelp, 
about  sixteen,  just  taken  from  school ;  and  be 
gins  to  hanker  after  every  wench  in  the  fami 
ly  :  the  daughter,  much  of  the  same  age ;  a 
pert,  forward  hussy,  who,  having  eight  thou 
sand  pounds  left  her  by  an  old  doting  grand 
mother,  seems  to  have  a  devilish  mind  to  be 
doing  in  her  way  too. 

Moth.  And  your  design  is  to  put  her  into 
business  for  life  ? 

Count  B.  Look  you,  in  short,  Mrs.  Mother 
ly,  we  gentlemen,  whose  occasional  chariots 
roll  only  upon  the  four  aces,  are  liable,  some 
times,  you  know,  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  order ; 
which,  I  confess,  is  so  much  my  case  at  pres 
ent,  that  my  dapple  greys  are  reduced  to  a  pair 
of  ambling  chairmen.  Now,  if,  with  your  as 
sistance,  I  can  whip  up  this  young  jade  into  a 
hackney-coach,  I  may  chance,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  to  carry  her,  in  my  own  chariot,  enfamil- 


me  ? 


to  an  opera.    Now,  what  do  you  say  to 


Moth.  Why,  I  shall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  i  while  women  are  weak,  men 
it.  But  how  will  you  prevent  the  family  smok-   an,d  lor  a  baPe  to  both  their 


ing  your  design? 

Count  B.  By  renewing  my  addresses  to  the 
mother. 

Moth.  And  how  will  the  daughter  like  that, 
think  you  ? 

Count  B.  Very  well whilst  it  covers  her 

own  affair. 

Moth.  That's  true it  must  do but,  as 

you  say,  one  for  t'other,  Sir  ;  1  stick  to  that 

if  you  don't  do  my  niece's  business  with 

the  son,  I'll  blow  yoa  with  the  daughter,  de 
pend  xipon't. 


you;  and  the  five  hundred  shall  be  staked  i& 
a  third  hand. 

Moth.  That's  honest  'But  here  comes  my 
niece  ;  shall  we  let  her  into  the  secret? 

Count  B.  Time  enough  ;  may  be  I  may  touch 
upon  it. 

Enter  MYRTILLA. 

Moth.  So  niece,  are  all  the  rooms  done  ou* 
and  the  beds  sheeted  ? 

Myr.  Yes,  Madam  ;  but  Mr.  Moody  tells  us, 
the  lady  always  burns  wax  in  her  own  cham 
ber,  and  we  have  none  in  the  house. 

Moth.  Odso!  thea  I  must  beg  your  par 
don,  Count ;  this  is  a  busy  time,  you  know. 

[Exit. 

Count  B.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do. 
child  ? 

Myr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  B.  Why,  what  have  you  lost? 

Myr.  What  I  shall  never  recover ;  and 
what's  worse,  you  that  have  won  it,  don't  seem 
to  be  much  the  better  for  it. 

Count  B.  Why,  child,  dost  thou  ever  see 
any  body  overjoyed  for  winning  a  deep  stake 
six  months  after  'tis  over. 

Myr.  Would  I  had  never  played  for  it ! 

Count  B.  Pshaw!  hang  these  melancholy 
thoughts  !  we  may  be  friends  still. 

Myr.  Dull  ones. 

Count  B.  Useful  ones,  perhaps — suppose  I 
should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband  ? 

Myr.  1  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  offo'  your  hands. 

CountB.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young 
country  'squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's 
coming  to  lodge  here  ? 

Myr.  How  should  I  know  what,  to  think  of 
him? 

Count  B.  Nay,  I  only  five  you  the  hint, 
child  :  it  may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least  to 
look  about  you — Hark!  what  bustle's  that 
without  ? 


/inter  MKS.  MOTHERLY  in  haste. 

Moth.  Sir,  Sir !  the  gentleman's  coach  is  at 
the  door ;  they  are  all  come. 

Count  B.  What,  already  ? 

Moth.  They  are  just  getting  out! — Wont  you 
step  a«nd  lead  in  my  lady  !  Do  you  be  in,  the 
way,  niece  ;  I  must  run  and  receive  them. 

[Exit. 

Count  B.  And  think  of  what  I  told  you. 

[Exit. 

Myr.  Ay,  ay ;  you  have  left  me  enough  to 

th  ink  of  as  long  as  I  live A  faithless  fellow  ! 

I  am  sure   I  have  been  true  to  him ;  and  for 
that  only  reason  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.  But 
will  be  rogues; 
joys  and  purs, 

when  our  vanity  indulges  them  in  such  inno 
cent  favours  as  make  them  adore  us,  we  can 
never  be  well,  till  we  grant  them  the  very  one 
that  puts  an  end  to  their  devotion— But  here 
comes  my  aunt  and  the  company. 


MRS.  MOTHERLY  return*,  showing  in  LADY 
WRONGHEAD,  led  by  COUNT  BASSET. 

Moth.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into 
this  parlour,  Madam,  only  for  the  present,  'till 
your  servants  have  got  all  your  things  in 


Cetrat  B.  It's   a  bet— pay   as  we  go,  I  tell '      Ladv  W.  Well,  dear  Sir,  this  is  so  infinite!/ 


SCENE  I.} 
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obliging 1  protest^  gives  me  pain,  though,  '      'Squire  R.  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be   ac- 

to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodgings  thus.  qustinted  with  her  too  ? 

Count  tt.  No  trouble  ia  the  least,  Madam  :  !     Lady  W.   You,  you  clown !    stay  till   you 
•we  single  fellows  are  soon  moved:  besides,  {  learn  a  little  more  breeding  first 
Mrs.  Motherly'smy  old  acquaintance,  and  1  I      Sir  F.   Ods  heart,  my  Lady'  Wron°-head ! 
could  not  be  her  hindrance.  why  do  you  baulk  the  lad  ?   How  should  he 

Moth.  The  Count  is  so  well  bred,  Madam,  I  ;  ever  learn  breeding,  if  he  does  not  put  himself 
dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  ac-    forward  ? 
commodate  your  ladyship.  'Squire  R.  Why,   ay,  feyther,  does  mother 

Lady  W.  Oh,  dear  Madam  !— A  good,  well-    think  'at  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her  ? 
bred  sort  of  a  woman.       [Apart  to  the  COUNT.  '      Myr.   Master   has  so  much  good  humour, 
Count  B.   Oh,   Madam  !  she  is  very  much    Madam,  he  would  soon  gain  upon  any  body. ' 
among  people  of  quality ;  she  is  seldom  with-  !  [He  kisses  MYRTILLA. 

out  then  in  her  house.  'Squire  R.  Lo'  you  there,  mother;  and  you 

Lady  W.  Are  there  a  good  many  people  of  ;  would  but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well 
quality  in  this  street,  Mrs.  Motherly  ?  enough. 

Moth.  Now  your  ladyship  is  here,  Madam,  |      Lady   W.   Why,  how  now,   sirrah !    boyg 
I   don't  believe    there    is  a  house    without  j  must  not  be  familiar. 

them.  'Squire  R.  Why,  an'  I  know  nobody  how 

Lady  W.  I   am  mighty  glad  of  that ;  for,  j  the  murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here,  in  a 
really',  I  think  people  of  quality  should  always  j  strange  place  ?  Naw  you  and  I,  and  sister,  for 
sooth,  sometimes,  in  an  afternoon,  may  play 
at  one  and  thirty  bone-ace,  purely. 

Jenny.  Speak  for  yourself,  Sir;  d'ye  think 
1  piny  at  such  clownish 'games  ? 

Squire  R.  Why,  and  you  woant,  yo'  ma' let 
it  aloane  !  then  she  and  I,  mayhap  will  have 
a  bawl  at  all-fours,  without  you. 

Sir  F.  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  wont  do  nei 
ther  ;  you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre, 
her-e,  child. 

Myr.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  show  him. 
'Squire  R.  What!  the  Humber!  Hoy  -  day  ! 
why  does  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  feyther? 

Sir  F.  Pooh!  you  silly  tony!  ombre  is  a 
geam  at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people 
play  three  together  at. 

'Squire  R.  Nay,  ;the  moare  the  merrier-  I 
say  ;  but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained- 
Jenny.   Lord!    this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf 

people and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  up 

in    a  coach  so  long,  that Pray,   Madam 

could  not  I  get  a  little  powder  for 'my 

hair? 

Myr.  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me, 
Madam.  [Exeunt.MvR.  and  JENNY. 


live  among  one  another. 

Count  B.  'Tis  what  one  would  choose,  in 
deed,  Madam. 

Lady  W.  Bless  me  !  but  where  are  the  child 
ren  all  this  while  ? 

Moth.  Sir  Francis,  Madam,  I  believe  is  tak 
ing  care  of  them. 

Sir  F.  [Within.]  John  Moody  !  stay  you 
by  the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out — Come, 
children. 

Moth.  Here  they  are,  Madam. 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS, 'SQUIRE  RICHARD,  and 
Miss  JENNY. 

•Sir  F.  Well,  Count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was 
koynd, indeed. 

Count  B.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  London. 

Sir  F.     Psha!     now   dost    do,    mon  ? 

Waunds,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  !  a  good  sort  of 
a  house  this. 

Count  Bi  Is  not  that  Master  Richard  ? 

-Sir  F.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  Hopeful— Why 
dost  not  baw,  t)ick? 

'Squire  R.  So  I  do,  feyther. 

Count  B.  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you —I  protest 
Mrs.  Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  have 
known  her. 

Sir  F.  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa  !  do  you  think  1  don't 
know  how  to  behave  myself? 

Count  B.  If  I  have  permission  to  approach 
her,  Sir  Francis. 

Jenny, 
pickle — 

Count  B.  Every  dress  ....       . 
come  you,  Madam  — you   have  been  a  long 
journey. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to 
morrow,  Sir. 

[LADY  WRONGHEAD  u-hispers  MRS  MOTH 
ERLY,  pointing  to  MYRTILLA. 

Moth.  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  Madam,  that 
lives  with  me  :  she  will  be  proud  to  give  your 
ladyship  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  W.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman- 
Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jennz,.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.  [Salutes  MYRTILLA 


'Squire  R.  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away, 
naw  !  mess,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
[Exit  after  them. 


Lady  W.  Well,  Count,  I  hope  you  wont  so 
far  change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come, 
aud  be  at  home  here  sometimes  ? 

•Sir  F.  Ay,  ay!  pr'ythee,  come,  and  take  a 
bit  of  mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan,  when 
thou'st  naught  to  do. 

Count  B.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  you  shall  find 
Lord,  Sir  !  I'm  in  such  a  frightful    I'jj  make  but  very  little  ceremony. 

[Salute.  .      Sir  F.  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty  ! 
r  must  be-  j      Moth.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue  ? 
I  think  I  have  pretty  good. 
•   Lady  W.  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly ;  but 
I  believe  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs. 

Moth.  Very  well,  Madam  :  it  shall  be  ready 
immediately.  [ExitMRS.  MOTHERLY. 

Lady  W.  Wont  you  walk  up,  Sir  ? 

Sir  F.  Moody  ! 

Count  B.  Sha'n't  we  stay  for  Sir  Francis, 
Madam  ? 

Lady  W.  Lard!  don't  mind  him;  he  will 
come  if  he  likes  it. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  !  ne'er  heed  me— I  have  things 
to  look  after. 

[Exeunt  LADY  WRONG,  and  COUNT  BASSKT. 

Enter  JOHN  MOODY. 
J.  Moody.  Did  your  worship  want  muh? 


Myr.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
Madam— Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to 
London. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously  ;  she 
called  me  my  ladyship. 
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[ACT  II. 


Sir  F.  Ay,  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all 
our  things  in? 

J.  Moody.  Aw  but  a  few  bandboxes,  and  the 
nook  that's  left  o'  the  goose  poy — -But  a  plague 
on  him,  th'  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip,  1  think 
—I  suppose  he's  goon  to  see  his  relations ;  for 
ere  looks  to  be  a  power  of  um  in  this  tawn 
— but  heavy  Ralph  is  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  F.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil !  no 
matter,  and  the  hawnds  had  had  him  a  month 
ago— but  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  had  got 
gafe  to  the  inn  !  This  is  a  sharp  tawn,  we  mun 
look  about  us,  here,  John  ;  therefore  I  would 
have  you  go  along  with  Roger,  and  see  that 
nobody  runs  away  with  them  before  they  get 
to  the  stable. 

J.  Moody.  Alas-a-day,  Sir,  I  believe  our 
awld  cattle  wont  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to 
night — but  horwsomever,  we'st  ta'  the  best  care 
we  can  of 'um,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well !  make  haste— 

[MooDY  goes  out  and  returns. 

J.  Moody.  Ods  nesh  !  here's  Master  Manly 
come  to  w'a'it  upo'  your  worship.  • 

Sir  F.  Where  is  he  ? 

J.  Moody.  Just  coming  in  at  threshold. 

Sir  F.  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  MOODY. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Cousin  Manly  !  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble 
servant. 

Man.  I  heard  you  were  come,  Sir  Francis — 
and — 

Sir  F.  Odsheart !  this  was  kindly  done  of 
you  naw. 

Man.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin! 
for  I  confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
to  have  seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  F.  How  soa,  Sir  ? 

Man.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  I'm  not 
concerned. 

Sir  F.  Look  you,  cousin  :  thof  I  know  you 
wish  me  well ;  yet  1  don't  question  I  shall 
give  you  such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have 
done,  that  you  will  say,  Sir,  this  is  the  wisest 
journey  that  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  1  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin;  for  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one 
— your  election  did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  sup 
pose. 

Sir  F.  Why  ay  !  it's  true  !  That— that  did 
lick  a  little;  but  if  a  man's  wise  (and  I  han't 
fawn'd  yet  that  I'm  a  fool,)  there  are  ways, 
cousin,  to  lick  one's  self  whole  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret — 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — you'll 
find  that  I  know  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  it  too. 

Sir  F.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a 
cornerj  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's 
what,  at  Westminster — that's  one  thing. 

Man.  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to 
do  you  ? 

Sir  F.  Why  not  me,  as  much  as  it  does 
other  folks  ? 

Man.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  ad 
vantage  of  different  qualifications. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay!  there's  it  naw  !  you'll 
say  that  I  have  lived  all  my  days  i'  the  coun 
try — what  then — I'm  o'  the  quorum— 1  have 
been  at  sessions,  and  I  have  made  speeches 
there!  ay, '  and  at  vestry  too — and  mayhap 
they  may  tiud  here— that  1  have  brought  my 


tongue  up  to  town  with  me  !  D'ye  take  me 
naw  ? 

Man*  If  I  take  your  case  right  cousin,  I  am 
afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your 
eloquence  here,  will  be,  to  show  that  you  havo 
any  right  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  F.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Man. That .Sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a 
petition  against  you. 

Sir  F.  Petition  !  why,  ay  !  then  let  it  lie— 
we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant 
you  ! — Why,  you  forget,  cousin,  Sir  John's  o' 
the  wrong  side,  mon  ? 

Man.  I  doubt,  Sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you 
but  little  service;  for  in  cases  very  notorious, 
which  I  take  yours  to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  short  day,  and  despatching  them  imme 
diately. 

Sir  F.  With  all  my  heart !  the  sooner  I  send 
him  home  again,  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid 
down  to  repair  your  fortune  ! 

Sir  F.  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my 
duty  !  The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  consider 
able  family  ever  since  England  was  England  : 
and  since  the  world  knows  I  have  talents 
wherewithal,  they  sha'n't  say  it's  my  fault,  if 
I  don't  make  as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever 
were  at  the  head  on't. 

Man.  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it, 
will  come  up  to  any  thing  your  ancestors  have 
done  these  five  hundred  years. 

Sir  F.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it ;  may 
hap  I  hav'n't  told  you  all,  neither — 

Man.  You  astonish  me  !  what !  and  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me  ? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  thof  I  say  it — every  whit,  cou 
sin.  You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'  the 
fire  than  one  ;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  er 
rand  ! 

Man.  Very  well. 

Sir  F.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend 
at  court,  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter 
Jenny  is  navy  pretty  well  grown  up — 

Man.  [,4szcte.] — And  what  in  the  devil's 
name,  would  he  do  with  the  dowdy  ? 

Sir  F.  Naw,  if  I  doan't  lay  in  for  a  husband 
for  her,  mayhap,  i'  this  tawn,  she  may  be  look 
ing  out  for  herself. 

Man.  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  F.  Therefore  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
getting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Man.  [Aside.] Oh !  he  has  taken  my 

breath  away  ;  but  I  must  hear  him  out — Pray, 
Sir  Francis,  do  you  think  her  education  has 
yet  qualified  her  for  a  court ! 

Sir  F.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettle 
some,  its  true;  but  she  has  tongue  enough: 
she  woan't  he  dash't!  Then  she  shall  learn  to 
daunce  forthwith,  and  that  will  soon  teach  her 
how  to  stond  still  you  know. 

Man.  Very  well ;  but  when  she  is  thus  ac 
complished,  you  must  still  wait  lor  a  vacan 
cy. 

Sir  F.  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance 
for  that  every  day,  cousin  ;  for  if  I  take  it 
right,  that's  a  post,  that  folks  are  not  more 
willing  to  get  into,  than  they  are  to  get  out  of 
— It's  like  an  orange  tree,  upon  that  accawnt 
— it  will  bear  blossoms,  and  fruit  that's  ready 
to  drop,  at  the  same  time. 

Man.  Well,  Sir,  you  best  know  how  to  make 
good  your  pretensions  !  But,  pray,  where  is 
my  lady,  and  my  young  cousin  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  too. 

Sir  F.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea  with 
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Count,  and   my  landlady — I'll  call    her 
awn. 

Man.  No,  no,  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call 
gain. 

Sir  F.  Odsheart !  but  you  mun  see  her  naw, 
;ousin  ;  what !  the  best  friend   I  have  in  the 
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Manly  come  to  wait  upon  her. 
Man.   Pray,   Sir,  who  may 


world  ! — Here,  sweetheart !  [To  a  Servant  with- 
-ut.]  pr'ythee,  desire  my  lady  and  the  gentle- 
tan  to  come  dawn  a  bit ;  tell  her  here's  cousin 

the  gentleman 
pe  '. 
I    Sir  F.  You  mun  know  him  to  be  sure  :  why 

It's  Count  Basset. 
Man.  Oh !  is  it  he  ?— Your  family  will  be 
nfinitely  happy  in  his  acquaintance. 
I    Sir  F.  Troth  !  I  think  so  too :  he's  the  civil- 
llest  man  that  ever  1  knew  in  my  life — Why, 
mere  he  would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at 
Ian  hour's  warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family 
[Wasn't  that  kind,  naw  ? 

Mun.  Extremely  civil— the  family  is  in  ad 
mirable  hands  already.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hugely — all 
the  time  of  York  races,  she  would  never  be 
without  him. 

Man.  That  was  happy,  indeed!  and  a  pru 
dent  man,  you  know,  should  always  take  car1? 
inat  his  wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay  !  that's  it !  and  I  think  there 
could  not  be  such  another! 

Man.  Why,  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think 
not. 

Sir  F.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he — stonds  a  lee- 
tie  too  much  upon  ceremony  ;  that's  his  fault. 

Man.  Oh,  never  fear  !  he'll  mend  that  every 
day— Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  head  he  has  ! 

[Arile. 

Sir  F.  So,  here  they  come ! 

Enter  LADY  WRONGHEAD,  COUNT  BASSET,  and 
MKS.  MOTHERLY. 

Lady  W.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely 
obliging  ;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  Madam  ; 
1  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  well, 
after  your  journey. 

Lady  W.  Why,  really,  coming  to  London  is 
apt  to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here,  is  very 
apt  to  deaden  the  complexion — and,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  Madam,  you  are 
come  to  the  worst  place  in  the  world  for  a  good 
Woman  to  grow  better  in. 

Lady  W.  Lord,  cousin  !  how  should  people 
ever  make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always 
moaped  up  in  the  country. 

Count  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 
thing  in  quite  aright  light,  Madam.  BIr.  Man 
ly,  your  humble  servant — a  hem. 

Man.  Familiar  puppy.  [Aside.}  Sir,  your 
most  obedient— I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal,  to 
cover  my  suspicion  of  him.  [Aside. 

Count  B.  Was  you  at  White's  this  morning, 
Sir  ? 

Man.  Yes,  Sir,  I  just  called  in. 

Count  B.  Pray— what — was  there  anything 
done  there  ? 

Man.  Much  as  usual,  Sir;  the  same  daily 
carcases,  and  the  same  crows  about  them. 

Count  B.  The  Demoivre-Baronet  had  a 
bloody  tumble  yesterday. 

Man.  1  hope,  Sir,  you  had  your  share  of 
him. 

Count  B.  No  faith ;  1  came  in  when  it  was 
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all  over— I  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets 
with  him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went 
to  the  King's  Arms. 

Lady  W.  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he 

Man.  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  h^ve 
made  here.  {Asid^ 

Enter  'SQUIRE  RICHARD,  withawet  brou-n  paper 
on  his  face. 

SirF.  How  naw,  Dick;  what's  the  matter 
with  thy  forehead,  lad  ? 

'Squire  R.  1  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Lady  W.  And  how  did  you  come  by  it,  you 
heedless  creature  ? 

'Squire  R.  Why,  I  was  but  running  after 
sister,  and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
room  just  naw  :  and  so  with  that  they  slapped 
the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  such  a 
whurr  here — 1  thought  they  had  beaten  my 
brains  out ;  so  I  got  a  dab  of  wet  brown  paper 
here,  to  swage  it  a  while. 

Lady  W.  They  served  you  right  enough ; 
will  you  never  have  done  with  your  horse 
play? 

Sir  F.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad  ;  it  will  be 
well  by  to-morrow — the  boy  has  a  strong 
head. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a 
comfortable  thickness.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly — 
Sir,  this  is  your  godson. 

'Squire  R.  Honoured  godfeyther,  I  crave 
leave  to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  Thou  hast  it,  child — and  if  it  will  do 
thee  any  good,  may  it  be  to  make  thee,  at  least, 
as  wise  a  man  as  thy  father. 

Enter  Miss  JENNY. 

Lady  W.  Oh,  here's  my  daughter  too.  Miss 
Jenny  !  don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child  ? 

Man.  And  as  for  thee  my  pretty  dear — [Sa- 
lutes  her.~\  may'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as  good  a 
woman  as  thy  mother. 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome, 
Sir. 

Man.  Ha,  Miss  Pert !  Now  that's  a  thought 
that  seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  girl  on 
this  side  Hi^hgate.  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  Sir. 

Lady  W.  That's  only  from  her  country  edu 
cation,  Sir  Francis.  You  know  she  has  been 
kept  too  long  there — so  I  brought  her  to  Lon 
don,  Sir,  to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and  mo 
desty. 

Man.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it— 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  some 
thing  of  it There's  the  good  gentlewoman 

of  the  house  looks  like  a  knowing  person  ; 
even  she  perhaps  will  be  so  good  as  to  show 
her  a  little  London  behaviour. 

Moth.  Alas,,  Sir,  Miss  wont  stand  long  in 
need  of  my  instructions. 

Man.  Then  I  dare  say.  What  thou  cans't 
teach  her  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of. 

[Aside. 

Moth.  If  she  does,  Sir,  they  shall  always  be 
at  her  service. 

Lady  W.  Very  obliging,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mo- 

Sir  F.  Very  kind  and  civil  truly — I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Man.  Oh,  yes,  and  very  friendly  company. 

Count  B.  Humph!  I'gad  I  dont  like  his 
looks— he  seems  a  little  smoky— 1  believe  1  had 
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as  good  brush  off—  If  I  stay,  1  don't  know  but 
he  may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

Man.  Well,  Sir,  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
hinder  the  family. 

Count  B.  It's  very  true,  Sir— I  was  just 
thinking  of  going — He  don't  care  to  leave  me, 
1  see :  but  it's  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough. 
[Aside.]  And  so,  ladies,  without  ceremony, 
your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  COUNT  BASSET,  and  drops  a  letter. 

Lady  W.  Ha!  what  paper's  this?  Some  bil 
let-doux,  I'll  lay  my  life;  but  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  it.  [  Puts  it  in  her  pocket. 

Sir  F.  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin  ? 

Man.  Oh,  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many 
affairs  upon  her  hands,  after  such  a  journey. 

Lady  W.  I  believe,  Sir,  I  shall  not  have 
much  less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town, 
of  one  sort  or  other. 

Man.  Why  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  em 
ployment  here,  Madam. 

Jenny.  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to  be 
idle,  Sir. 

Man.  Nor  you  neither,  1  dare  say,  my  young 
mistress. 

Jenny.  I  hope  not,  Sir. 

Man.  Ha,  Miss  Mettle  ! — Where  are  you  go 
ing,  Sir? 

Sir  F.  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  Sir. 

Man.  Oh,  Sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  go 
without  ceremony. 

•Sir  F.  Nay,  Sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will  have 
me — your  humble  servant.  [Exit  MANLY. 

Jenny.  This  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to  be 
but  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — I  don't 
like  him  half  so  well  as  the  count. 

Sir  F.  Pooh  !  that's  another  thing,  child 

Cousin  is  a  little  proud  indeed;  but  however 
you  must  always  be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a 
deal  of  money,  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may 
give  it  to. 

Lady  W.  Psba !  a  fig  for  his  money  ;  you 
have  so  many  projects  of  late  about  money, 
since  you  are  a  parliament  man.  What,  we 
must  make  ourselves  slaves  to  his  impertinent 
humours,  eight  or  ten  years  perhaps,  in  hopes 
to  be  his  heirs,  and  then  he  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  his  maid. 

Moth.  Nay?  for  that  matter,  Madam,  the 
town  says  he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  F.  Who  !  cousin  Manly  ? 

Lady  W.  To  whom,  pray  ? 

Moth.  Why,  .is  it  possible  your  ladyship 
should  know  nothing  of  it  ? — to  my  Lord  Town- 
Jy's  sister,  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  W.  Lady  Grace  ! 

Moth.  Dear  Madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news 
papers  ! 

Lady  W.  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

Sir  F.  Naw,  I  do  ;  for  then  its  likely  it 
mayn't  be  true.: 

Lady  W.  [Aside.]  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone  : 
at  least  it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw 
a  rub  in  his  way. 

'Squire  R.  Pray,  feyther,  haw  lung  will  it  be 
to  supper? 

Sir  F.  Odso  !  that's  true  ;  step  to  the  cook, 
lad,  and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Moth.  If  you  please,  Sir,  I'll  order  one  of  my 
maids  to  show  her  where  she  may  have  any 
thing  you  have  a  mind  to. 

Sir  F.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

'Squire  R.  Ods- flesh  !  what  is  not  it  i'  the 
hawse  yet— I  shall  be  famished— but  hawld  ! 
I'll  go  and  ask  Doll,  an  there's  none  o'  the 
goose  poy  left. 

Sir  F.  Do  so,  and  do'st  hear,  Dick— see  if 
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there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'  the  strong  beer  that 
came  i'  the  coach  with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  bring  it  up. 

'Squire  R.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawri't  I,  feyther. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  drink 
it  for  breakfast— Go  thy  ways !  and  I'll  fill  a 
pipe  i'  the  mean  while. 

[Takes  one  from  a  pocket-case,  and  fills  it. 

Exit.  'SQUIRE  RICHARD. 
"*"  Lady  W-  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of  his 
belly. 

Sir  F.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry  after  his  journey. 

Lady  W.  Nay,  even  breed  him  your  owa 
way — He  has  been  cramming  in  or  out  of  the 
coach  all  this  day,  I  am  sure — 1  wish  my  poor 
girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that  I  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more  mamma,  but,  then,  may  hap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Lady  W.  Ay,  so  thou  wouldst,  my  dear. 

Enter  'SQUIRE  RICHARD,  with  a  full  tankard. 

'Squire  R.  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  browght  it- 
it's  well  1  went  as  I  did :  for  our  Doll  had 
just  baked  a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  il 
herself. 

Sir  F.  Why  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick  ! 

[Drinks 

'Squire  R.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 
,<Lu<ly  W.  Lord,  Sir  Francis,   I  wonder  yoi 
can  encourage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of  thai 
lubberly  liquor — it's  enough  to  make  him  quit* 
stupid. 

'Squire  R.  Why  it  never  hurts  me,  mother 
and  i  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.  [Drinks 

Sir  F.  1  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thirtj 
years,  and  by  your  leave,  Madam,  I  don 
know  that  I  wan't  wit :  ha,  ha  ! 

Jenny.  But  you  might  have  had  a  great  dea 
more,  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governec 
by  my  mother. 

Sir  F.  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  b] 
his  wife  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  Sir 
for  I  love  to  govern  dearly. 

Sir  F.  You  are  too  pert,  child,  it  don't  d< 
well  in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  W.  Pray,  Sir  Francis,  don't  snub  her 
she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  arid  if  you  checl 
her  so,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  broth 
er  there. 

'Squire  R.  [After  a  long  draught.]  Indeed 
mother,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny.  You!  you  think  I'm  too  forward 
sure,  brother  mud  !  your  head's  too  heavy  t< 
think  of  any  thing  but  your  belly. 

Lady  W.  Well  said,  Miss,  he's  none  of  you 
master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

'Squire  R.  No,  nor  she  shawn't  be  my  mis 
tress,  while  she's  younger  sister. 

Sir  F.  Well  said,  Dick  !  show  them  tha 
stawt  liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad ! 

'Squire  R.  So  I  will,  and  I'll  drink  ageen 
for  all  her.  [Drinks 

Enter  JOHN  MOODY. 

Sir  F.  So,  John,  how  are  the  horses  ? 

J.  Moody.  Troth,  Sir,  I  ha'noa  goodopinioi 
o'  this  town,  It's  made  up  o'  mischief,  I  think 

.Sir  F.  What's  the  matter  naw  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  I'll  tell  your  worship — be 
fore  we  were  gotten  to  the  street  end,  with  the 
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;oach,  here,  a  great  lugger-headed  cart,  with 
wheels  as  thick  as  a  brick-wall,  laid  hawld 
•n't,  and  has  poo'd  it  aw  to  bits;  crack,  went 
he  perch !  down  goes  the  coach  !  and  whang 
ays  the  glasses,  all  to  shievers  !  Marcy  upon 
is !  and  this  be  London,  would  we  were  aw 
jweel  in  the  country  ageen  ! 

Jenny.  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all 
in  the  country  again,  Mr.  Lubber  ?  I  hope  we 
shall  not  go  into  the  country  again  these  seven 
rears,  mamma ;  let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled 
:o  pieces. 

Sir  F.  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  ! — Was 
Roger  in  no  fault  in  all  this  ? 

J.  Moody.  Noa,  Sir,  nor  I,  noather.  Are 
not  yow  ashamed,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to 
do  such  an  unkind  thing  by  strangers?  Noa, 
says  he,  you  bumpkin.  Sir,  he  did  the  thing 
on  very  purpose ;  and  so  the  folks  said  that 
stood  by— Very  well,  says  Roger,  yow  shall 
see  what  our  ineysler  will  say  to  ye !  Your 
meyster  !  says  he  ;  your  meyster  may  kiss  rny 
(——and  so  he  clapped  his  hand  just  there,  and 
like  your  worship.  Flesh  !  I  thought  they  had 
better  breeding  in  this  town. 

Sir  F.  I'll  teach  this  rascal  some,  I'll  war 
rant  him !  Odsbud  !  if  I  take  him  in  hand,  IT 
play  the  devil  with  him. 

'Squire  R.  Ay  do,  feyther ;  have  him  before 
the  parliament. 

Sir  F.  Odsbud  !  and  so  I  will — I  will  make 
him  know  who  I  am  !  Where  does  he  live  ? 

«7.  Moody.  I  believe  in  London,  Sir. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  rascal's  name  ? 

J.  Moody.  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him 
Dick. 

'Squire  R.  What,  my  name  ! 

Sir  F.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

J.  Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  F.  VVhere's  that  ? 

J.  Moody.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  I  doan't  know ! 
I  heard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same 
street  again  to-morrow  ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind 
to  stand  in  his  way,  he  would  pooll  us  over 
and  over  again. 

Sir  F.  Will  he  so  ?  Odzooks  !  get  me  a  con 
stable. 

Lady  W.  Pooh!  get  you  a  good  supper. 
Come,  Sir  Francis,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  heat 
for  what  can't  be  helped.  Accidents  will  hap 
pen  to  people  that  travel  abroad  to  see  the 
world— For  my  part  I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  was 
not  overturned  before  we  were  all  out  on't. 

Sir  F.  Why  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  W.  Therefore  see  to-morrow  if  we  can 
buy  one  at  second-hand,  for  present  use ;  so 
bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

J.  Moody.  Why,  troth,  Sir,  1  doan't  think 
this  could' have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

Sir  F.  D'ye  think  so,  John? 

J.  Moody.  Why  you  ha'  had  it  ever  since 
your  worship  were  high  sheriff. 

Sir  F.  Why  then  go  and  see  what  Doll  has 
got  us  for  supper — and  come  and  get  off  my 
boots.  [Exit. 

Lady  W.  In  the  mean  time,  Miss,  do  you 
step  to  Handy,  and  bid  her  get  me  some  fresh 
night-clothes.  [Exit. 

Jenny.  Yes,  Mamma,  and  some  for  myself 
too.  [Exit. 

'Squire  R.  Ods-flesh !  and  what  mun  I  do 
all  alone? 
I'll  e'en  seek  out  where  t'other  pralty  Miss 

And  she  and  I'll  go  play  at  cards  for  kisses. 

|  fcoru 
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SCENE  /.—LORD  TOWNLY'S  House. 
Enter  LORD  TOWNLY,  a  SERVANT  attending. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 
Ser.  My  lord. 

Lord  T.  Bid  them  get  dinner— Lady  Grace, 
your  servant. 


Enter  LADY  GRACE. 

Lady  G.  What,  is  the  house  up  already  ?  My 
lady  is  not  dressed  yet. 

Lord  T.  No  matter — it's  three  'o'clock — she 
may  break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter  my 
hours. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now, 
for  she  dines  abroad. 

Lord  T.  That,  I  suppose  is  only  an  excuse 
for  her  not  being  ready  yet. 

Lady  G.  No,  upon  my  word,  she  is  engaged 
in  company. 

Lord  T.  Where,  pray  ? 

Lady  G.  At  my  Lady  Revel's ;  and  you 
know  they  never  dine  till  supper-time. 

Lord  T.  No,    truly she  is  one  of  those 

orderly  ladies,  who  never  let  the  sun  shine 
upon  any  of  their  vices  ! — But  pr'y  thee,  sister^ 
what  humour  is  she  in  to-day? 

Lady  G.  Oh,  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  assur« 
you — she  won  a  good  deal  last  night 

Lord  T.  I  know  no  difference  between  her 
winning  or  losing,  while  she  continues  her 
course  oflife. 

Lady  G.  However,  she  is  better  in  good  hu 
mour  than  bad. 

Lord  T.  Much  alike  :  when  she  is  in  good 
humour,  other  people  only  are  the  better  for 
it ;  when  in  a  very  ill  humour,  then  indeed  I 
seldom  fail  to  have  my  share  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Well,  we  wont  talk  of  that  now — 
Does  any  body  dine  here  ? 

Lord  T.  Manly  promised  me — By  the  way, 
Madam,  what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conver 
sation  ? 

Lady  G.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

Lord  T.  How  so? 

Lady  G.  Why— I  don't  know  how  he  can 
ever  have  any  thoughts  of  rne,  that  could  lay 
down  such  severe  rules  upon  wives  in  my 
hearing. 

Lord  T.  Did  you  think  his  rules  unreason 
able? 

Lady  G.  I  can't  say  I  did  ;  but  he  might 
have  had  a  little  more  complaisance  before  me, 
at  least. 

Lord  T.  Complaisance  is  only  a  proof  of  good 
breeding  :  but  his  plainness  was  a  certain  prooj 
of  his  honesty;  nay,  of  his  good  opinion  of 


you 


JUU  ,  for  he  would  never  have  opened  himself 
so  freely,  but  in  confidence  that  your  good 
sense  would  not  be  disobliged  at  it. 

LadyG.  My  good  opinion  of  him,  brother, 
has  hitherto  been  guided  by  yours  :  but  1  have 
received  a  letter  this  morning,  that  shows  him 
a  very  different  man  from  what  I  thought 

lILord  T.  A  letter  !  from  whom  ?; 
Lady  G.  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  there  it  is. 
[Gives  a  letter. 

Lord  T.  Pray,  let's  see.  [Reads.]  "The  in 
closed,  Madam,  fell  accidentally  into  my 
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hands :  if  it  no  way  concerns  you,  you  will 
only  have  the  trouble  of  reading  this,  from 
your  sincere  friend,  and  humble  servant,  Un 
known,"  &c. 

Lady  G.  And  this  was  the  inclosed. 

[Gives  another. 

Lord  T.  [Reads.]  "  To  Charles  Manly,  Esq. 
— Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late,  con 
vinces  me  that  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you  as 
to  myself:  but  however,  though  you  can  love 
me  no  longer,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me. live 
worse  than  I  did,  before  I  left  an  honest  in 
come,  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  yours. 
MYI^TILLA  DUPE.— P.S.  'Tis  above  four  months 
since  I  received  a  shilling  from  you." 

Lady  G.  What  think  you  now? 

Lord  T.   I  am  considering 

Lady  G.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him — 

Lord  T.  That's  true  ;  but  the  ppstcript  seems 
to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not  capable 
of  deserving. 

Lady  G.  But  who  could  have  concern  enough 
to  send  it  to  me  ? 

Lord  T.  I  have  observed  that  these  sort  of 
letters  from  unknown  friends  generally  come 
from  secret  enemies. 

Lady  G.  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  in 
it? 

Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do— fairly 
show  it  to  him,  and  say  I  advised  you  to  it. 

Lady  G.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd  look 
from  me  ? 

Lord  T.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name  in 
it;  if  he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear 
so  will  discover  his  regard  to  you.  If  he  is 
guilty,  it  will  be  the  best  way  of  preventing 
his  addresses. 

Lady  G.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put 
him  out  of  countenance  ? 

Lord  T.  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of 
that. 

Lady  G.  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  think 
then? 

Lord  T.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much  more 
probable  this  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice,  than 
that  he  is  in  the  least  concerned  in  it— 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord. 
Lord  T.  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  step  a 
minute  in  to  my  lady.  [Exit. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Man.  Madam,  your  most  obedient;  they 
told  me  my  lord  was  here. 

Lady  G.  He  will  be  here  presently  ;  he  is 
but  just  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Man.  So,  then  my  lady  dines  with  us. 

Lady  G.  No  ;  she  is  engaged. 

Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party, 
Madam. 

Lady  G.  Not  till  after  dinner. 

Man.  And,  pray,  how  may  she  have  dispos 
ed  of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

Lady  G.  Much  as  usual ;  she  has  visits  till 
about  eight ;  after  that,  till  court  time,  she  is 
to  be  at  quadrille,  at  Mrs.  Idle's  ;  after  the 
drawing-room,  she  takes  a  short  supper  with 
my  lady  Moonlight.  And  from  thence  they 
go  together  to  my  lord  Noble's  assembly. 

Man.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her, 
Madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits  :  I  would, 
indeed,  have  drawn  her  to  the  play  ;  but  I 


doubt  we  have  so  much  upon   our  hands,  that 
it  will  not  be  practicable. 

Man.  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest 
of  it? 

Lady  G.  There's  no  great  merit  in  forbearing 
what,  one  is  not  charmed  with. 

Man.  And  yet  1  have  found  that  very  diHi- 
cult  in  my  time. 

Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Why,  I  have  passed  a  great  deal  of 
my  life  in  the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  I  waj 
generally  better  pleased  when  1  was  at  quiet 
without  them. 

Lady  G.  What  induced  you  then  to  be  with 
them  ? 

Man.  Idleness,  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G.  No  mistresses  in  the  case? 

Man.  To  speak  honestly— yes Being  often 

in  the  toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the 
baubles. 

Lady  G.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  some* 
times  you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twicd 
as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

Man.  Why,  really,  where  fancy  only  makej 
the  choice,  Madam,  no  wonder  if  we  are  gen< 
erally  bubbled  in  those  sort  of  bargains  ;  which! 
I  confess,  has  been  often  my  case  :  for  I  had 
constantly  some  coquette  or  other  upon  my 
hands,  whom  I  could  love,  perhaps,  just  enough 
to  put  it  in  her  power  to  plague  me. 

Lady  G.  And  that's  a  power,  I  doubt,  com 
monly  made  use  of. 

Man.  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  Madam, 
seldom  have  any  other  view  ;  1  look  upon  them 
and  prudes  to  be  nuisances  just  alike,  though 
they  seem  very  different;  the  first  are  always 
plaguing  the  men,  and  the  others  are  always 
abusing  the  women. 

Lady  G.  And  yet  both  of  them  do  it  for  the 
same  vain  ends  ;  to  establish  a  false  character 
of  being  virtuous. 

Man.  Of  being  chaste,  they  mean ;  for  they 
know  no  other  virtue;  and,  upon  the  credit  oi 
that,  they  traffic  in  every  thing  else  that's  vi 
cious.  They  (even  against  nature)  keep  theii 
chastity,  only  because  they  find  they  have  more 
power  to  do  mischief  with  it,  than  they  could 
possibly  put  in  practice  without  it. 

Lady  G.  Hold,  Mr.  Manly  :  I  am  afraid  this 
severe  opinion  of  the  sex  is  owing  to  the  ill 
choice  you  have  made  of  your  mistresses. 

Man.  In  a  great  measure  it  may  be  so ;  bnl 
Madam,  if  both  these  characters  are  so  odious, 
how  vastly  valuable  is  that  woman,  who  has 
attained  all  they  aim  at,  without  the  aid  of  the 
folly  or  vice  of  either  ! 

Lady  G.  1  believe  those  sort  of  women  to  be 
as  scarce,  Sir,  as  the  men  that  believe  there  are 
any  such  :  or  that,  allowing  such,  have  virtue 
enough  to  deserve  them. 

Man.  That  could  deserve  them,  then had 

been  a  more  favourable  reflection. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  1  speak  only  from  my  little 
experience  ;  for  (I'll  be  free  with  you,  Mr. 
Manly)  I  don't  know  a  man  in  the  world  that, 
in  appearance,  might  better  pretend  to  a  wo 
man  of  the  first  merit  than  yourself;  and  yet  I 
have  a  reason  in  my  hand,  here,  to  think  ^>o 
have  your  failings. 

Man.  I  have  infinite,  Madam  ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 
among  the  number — Pray,  what  is  in  your  hand, 
Madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it,  for 
the  direction  is  to  you.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Man.  To  me  !  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 

[Reads  to  himself. 
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Lady  G.  I  can't  perceive  any  change  of  guilt 
11  him;  and  his  surprise  seems  natural. 
Aside.] — Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one  thing 
>y  the  way,  Mr.  Manly  ;  that  1  should  never 
lave  shown  you  this,  but  that  my  brother  en- 
oined  me  to  it. 

Man-  I  take  that  to  proceed  from  my  lord's 
'good  opinion  of  me,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  I  hope,  at  least,  it  will  stand  as  an 
excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 
I  Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing, 
|Madam,  that  wanted  an  excuse  ;  and  I  hope 
lyou  will  not  give  me  an  instance  to,  the  con 
trary,  by  refusing  the  favour  I  am  going  to 
!|ask  you. 

Lady  G.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse  any 
that  you  think  proper  to  ask. 

Man.  Only  this,  Madam,  to  indulge  me  so 
far  as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into 
your  hands. 

Lady  G.  Inclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a 
name. 

Man.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents, 
Madam. 

Lady  G.  Why — there's  an  impertinent  in 
sinuation  in  it ;  but  as  I  know  your  good 
sense  will  think  it  so  too,  I  will  venture  to 
trust  you. 

Man.  You'll  oblige  me,  Madam. 

[He  takes  the  other  letter,  and  reads. 

Lady  G.  [Aside. 1  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest 
situation ;  methinks  our  conversation  grows 
terribly  critical.  This  must  produce  some 
thing Oh,  hid  I  would  it  were  over. 

Man.  Now,  Madam,  I  begin  to  have  some 
light  into  the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bot 
tom  of  all  this. 

Lady  G.  1  have  no  notion  of  what  could  be 
proposed  by  it. 

Man.  A  little  patience,  Madam First,  as 

to  the  insinuation  you  mention — 

Lady  G.  Oh  !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  ? 

[Aside. 

Man.  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may 
have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  fre 
quent  here  of  late  ;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town 
as  this  you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great  many 
of  those  visits  are  placed  to  your  account : 
and  this  taken  for  granted,  I  suppose,  has 
been  told  to  my  Lady  Wronghead,  as  a  piece 
of  news  since  her  arrival,  not  improbably  with 
many  more  imaginary  circumstances. 

Lady  G.  My  Lady  Wronghead  ! 

Man.  Ay,  Madam ;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  hand. 

Lady  G.  What  view  could  she  have  in  writ- 
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ing  it 

Man.  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage 
she  may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in ;  be 
cause,  if  I  die  without  heirs,  her  family  ex 
pects  that  some  part  of  my  estate  may  return 
to  them  again.  But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mis 
taken,  that  if  this  letter  has  given  you  the 
least  uneasiness — I  shall  think  that  the  hap 
piest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  G.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual 
complaisance,  Mr.  Manly  ! 

Man.  Yes,  Madam,  because  I  am  sure  I 
can  convince  you  of  my  innocence, 

Lady  G.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  inquire 
into  it. 

Man.  Suppose  you  may  not,  Madam ;  yet  you 
may  very  innocently  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  G.  With  what  an  artful  gentleness  he 
steals'into my  opinion!  [Aside.'}  Well,  Sir,  I 
"•ont  pretend  to  have  so  little  of  the  woman  in 


me,  as  to  want  curiosity— Rut,  pray,  do  you 
suppose,  then,  this  Myrtilla  is  a  real,  or  a 
fictitious  name  ? 

_-Man.  Now  I  recollect,  Madam,  there  is  a 
young  woman  in  the  house  where  my  Lady 
Wronghead  lodges,  that  I  heard  somebody 
call  Myrtilla :  this  letter  may  be  written  by 
her — But  how  it  came  directed  to  me,  I  con 
fess,  is  a  mystery,  that,  before  I  ever  presume 
to  see  your  ladyship  again,  I  think  myself  ob 
liged  in  honour  to  find  out.  [Going". 

Lady  G.  Mr.  Manly — you  are  not  going? 

Man.  'Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  Madam ;  I 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming  up. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest  till 
I  see  an  end  of  this  affair. 

Lady  G.  But  this  is  so  odd!  why  should 
any  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away  ? 

Man.  Since  you  wont  suffer  it  to  be  yours, 
Madam ;  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my 
own  curiosity —  [Exit. 

Lady  G.  Well — and  now,  what  am  I  to  think 
of  all  this  ?  Or  suppose  an  indifferent  person 
had  heard  every  word  we  have  said  to  one 
another,  what  would  they  have  thought  on't? 
Would  it  have  been  very  absurd  to  conclude, 
he  is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  with  me  ? — I  hope  not — for  I  am  sure  the 
case  is  terribly  clear  on  my  side ;  and  why 
may  not  I,  without  vanity,  suppose  my — unac 
countable  somewhat — has  done  as  much  exe 
cution  upon  him? — Why — because  he  never 
told  me  so — nay,  he  has  not  so  much  as  men 
tioned  the  word  love,  or  ever  said  one  civil 
thing  to  my  person — well — but  he  has  said  a 
thousand  to  my  good  opinion,  and  has  cer 
tainly  got  it — had  he  spoke  first  to  my  person, 
he  had  paid  a  very  ill  compliment  to  my  un 
derstanding—I  should  have  thought  him  im 
pertinent,  and  never  have  troubled  my  head 
about  him  ;  but  as  he  has  managed  the  matter, 
at  least  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  let  his 
thoughts  be  what:  they  will,  I  shall  never 
trouble  my  head  about  any  other  man  as  long 
as  1  live. 

Enter  MRS.  TRUSTY. 

Well,  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 

Trusty.  Yes,  Madam  ;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  1  think,  till  they  8re  both  out 
of  humour. 

Lady  G.  How  so  ? 

Trusty.  Why,  it  began,  Madam,  with  his 
lordship's  desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at 
home  to-day — upon  which  my  lady  said  she 
could  not  be  ready  ;  upon  that  my  lord  ordered 
them  to  stay  the  dinner ;  and  then  my  lady 
ordered  the  coach :  then  my  lord  took  her  short, 
and  said  he  had  ordered  the  coachman  to  set 
up ;  then  my  lady  made  him  a  great  courtesy, 
and  said  she  would  wait  till  his  lordship's 
horses  had  dined,  and  was  mighty  pleasant : 
but,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  Madam,  she  whis 
pered  me— to  get  her  chair  ready.  [Exit. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  here  they  come  !  and,  by  their 
looks,'  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [  Exit . 

Enter  LADY  TOWNLY,  LORD  TOWNLY 
following. 

Lady  T.  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can  bear  , 
it  no  longer  ;  nothing  still  but  about  my  faults, 
my  faults  :  an  agreeable  subject,  truly  ! 
8  S 
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[ACT  III. 


Lord  T.  Why,  Madam,  if  you  wont  hear  of 
them,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  you  mend 
them? 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them 
— I  can't  mend  them — you  know  I  have  tried  to 
do  it  a  hundred  times — and— it  hurts  me  so— 
I  can't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  And  I,  Madam,  can't  bear  this  daily 
licentious  abuse  of  your  time  and  character. 

Lady  T.  Abuse  !  astonishing  !  when  the  uni 
verse  knows.  I  am  never  in  better  company  than 
when  I  am  doing  what  1  have  a  mind  to.  But 
to  see  this  world  !  that  men  can  never  get  over 
that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction— Why,  but  last 
Thursday,  now — there  you  wisely  amended  one 
of  my  faults,  as  you  call  them — you  insisted 
upon  my  not  going  to  the  masquerade — and, 
pray,  what  was  the  consequence  I  Was  not  I 
as  cross  as  the  devil  all  the  night  after  ?  Was 
not  1  forced  to  get  company  at  home  ?  And 
was  it  not  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  I  was  able  to  come  to  myself  again  ?— 
And  then  the  fault  is  not  mended  neither— for 
next  time  I  shall  only  have  twice  the  inclina 
tion  to  go  :  so  that  all  this  mending,  and  mend 
ing,  you  see,  is  but  darning  an  old  ruffle,  to 
make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Well,  the  manner  of  women's  living 
of  late  is  insupportable ;  and  one  way  or 
other — 

Lady  T.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose  :  why, 
so  it  may  :  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you  must 
give  one  time— and  when  things  are  at  worst, 
you  know,  they  may  mend  themselves,  ha, 
ha! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  now 
to  trifle. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  one  word  of 
fair  argument — to  talk  with  you  in  your  own 
way,  now — You  complain  of  my  late  hours, 
and  I  of  your  early  ones — so  far  we  are  even, 
you'll  allow — but  pray,  which  gives  us  the 
Lest  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world  ;  my 
active,  spirited  three  in  the  morning,  or  your 
dull,  drowsy  eleven  at  night !  Now,  I  think, 
one  has  the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
t'other  of  a  plodding  mechanic,  that  goes  to  bed 
betimes,  that  he  may  rise  early  to  open  his  shop 
—Faugh ! 

Lord  T.  Fy,  fy,  Madam  !  is  this  your  way 

of  reasoning  ? 'tis  time  to  wake  you,  then 

'Tis  not  your  ill  hours  alone  that  disturb  me, 
but  as  often  the  ill  company  that  occasions 
those  ill  hours. 

Lady  T.  Sure  I  don't  understand  you  now, 
my  lord  ;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep  ? 

Lord  T.  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose  their 
money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or,  perhaps,  men 
that  are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one  game,  in 
hopes  a  lady  will  give  them  fair  play  at  ano 
ther.  Then,  that  unavoidable  mixture  with 
known  rakes,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers 
in  embroidery — or,  what  to  me  is  still  more 
shocking,  that  herd  of  familiar,  chattering  crop- 
eared  coxcombs,  who  are  so  often  like  mon 
keys,  there  would  be  no  knowing  them  asunder, 
but  that  their  tails  hang  from  their  heads,  and 
the  monkey's  grows  where  it  should  do. 

Lady  T.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent 
proof  of  his  sense,  that  thinks  their  powder- 
puffs  dangerous. 

Lord  T.  Their  being  fools,  Madam,  is  not 
always  the  husband's  security;  or,  if  it  were, 
fortune  sometimes  gives  them  advantages  that 
might  make  a  thinking  woman  tremble. 


Lady  T.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  T.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more 
than  they  are  able  to  pay  ;  and  if  a  creditor  be 
a  little  pressing,  the  lady  may  be  reduced  to 
try,  if,  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will  ac 
cept  of  a  trinket. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  grow  scurrilous  ;  you'll 
make  me  hate  you.  I'll  have  you  to  know,  1 
keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  town, 
and  the  assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  T.  So  are  the  churches — now  and 
then. 

Lady  T.  My  friends  frequent  them  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  T.  Yes,  and  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  were  there  allowed  to 
furnish  cards  to  the  company. 

Lady  T.  1  see  what  you  drive  at  all  this 
while :  you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my 
fame,  to  cover  your  own  avarice.  I  might  take 
any  pleasures,  I  find,  that  were  not  expen 
sive. 

Lord  T.  Have  a  care,  Madam  ;  don't  let  me 
think  you  only  value  your  chastity  to  make  me 
reproachable  for  not  indulging  you  in  every 
thing  else  that's  vicious — I,  Madam,  have  a 
reputation,  too,  to  guard,  that's  dear  to  me  as 
yours — The  follies  of  an  ungoverned  wife  may 
make  the  wisest  man  uneasy ;  but  'tis  his  own 
fault,  if  ever  they  make  him  contemptible. 

Lady  T.  My  lord— you  would  make  a  woman 
mad! 

Lord  T.  You'd  make  a  man  a  fool. 

Lady  T.  If  Heaven  has  made  you  otherwise, 
that  wont  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  T.  Whatever  may  be  in  your  inclina 
tion,  Madam,  I'll  prevent  your  making  me  a 
beggar,  at  least. 

Lady  T.  A  beggar !  Croesus  !  I'm  out  of  pa 
tience  ! — I  wont  come  home  till  four  to-morrow 
morning. 

Lord  T.  That  may  be,  Madam  ;  but  I'll  order 
the  doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve. 

Lady  T.  Then  I  wont  come  home  till  to-mor 
row  night. 

Lord  T.  Then,  Madam,  you  shall  never  come 
home  again.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  What  does  he  mean  ?  I  never  heard 
such  a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before  ?  The 
man  always  used  to  have  manners  in  his  worst 
humours.  There's  something,  that  I  don't  see, 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this— But  his  head's  always 
upon  some  impracticable  scheme  or  other ;  so 
I  wont  trouble  mine  any  longer  about  him. — 
Mr.  Manly,  your  servant. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Man.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  Madam  ; 
but  I  hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will  ex 
cuse  it. 

Lady  T.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the  next 
room,  Sir. 

Man.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  Madam  ? 

Lady  T.  Sir — you  have  my  leave,  though  you 
were  a  lady. 

Man.  [Aside.]  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we 
live  in.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Grace  !  how 
could  you  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all 
this  while? 
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Lady  G.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  with 
you. 

Lady  T.  Why,  yes— and  therefore  I  wanted 
your  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  flutter 
here — 

Lady  G.  Bless  me  !  for  what  ? 

Lady  T.  Only  our  usual  breakfast ;  we  have 
each  of  us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial  com 
fort  this  morning — We  have  been  charming 
company. 

Lady  G.  1  am'mighty  glad 'of  it:  sure  it 
must  oe  a  vast  happiness,  when  a  man  and 
wife  can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of 
conversation  ! 

Lady  T.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world ! 

Lady  G.  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that  where 
two  people  are  every  day  together  so,  they 
must  often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  T,  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most  mis 
taken  in  the  world !  married  people  have 
things  to  talk  of,  child,  that  never  enter  into 
the  imagination  of  others. — Why,  here's  my 
lord  and  I,  now,  we  have  not  been  married 
above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we 
have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in 
bank,  that,  whenever  we  want  company,  we 
can  take  up  any  one  of  them  for  two  hours  to 
gether,  and  the  subject  never  the  flatter ;  nay, 
if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  it  will  be  as  fresh 
the  next  day,  too,  as  it  was  the  first  hour  it 
entertained  us. 

Lady  G.  Certainly  that  must  be  vastly 
pretty. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  there's  no  life  like  it!  Why, 
t'other  day  for  example,  when  you  dined 
abroad,  my  lord  and  I,  after  a  pretty  cheer 
ful  tete  d  tSte  meal,  sat  us  down  by  the  fire 
side  in  an  easy,  indolent,  pick-tooth  way,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we  had  not 
thought  of  any  other's  being  in  the  room— At 
last,  stretching  himself,  and  yawning — My 
dear — says  be — aw— you  came  home  very  late 
last  nig-ht— 'Twas  but  just  turned  of  two,  says 
I — I  was  in  bed — aw— by  eleven — says  he— 
So  you  are  every  night,  says  I — Well,  says 
he,  I  am  amazed  you  can  sit  up  so  late — How 
can  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a  thing  that 
happens  so  often  ?— Upon  which  we  entered 
into  a  conversation — and  though  this  is  a  point 
has  entertained  above  fifty  times  already,  we 
always  find  so  many  pretty  new  things  to  say 
upon  it,  that  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  will  last 
as  long  as  we  live. 

Lady  G.  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family 
dialogues,  (though  extremely  well  for  passing 
the  time)  don't  there,  now  and  then,  enter 
some  little  witty  sort  of  bitterness  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss 
at  all.  A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  re 
crimination  at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  pret 
tiest  sherbet.  Ay,  ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a 
little  of  the  acid  with  it,  a  matrimonial  society 
would  be  so  luscious,  that  nothing  but  an  old 
liquorish  prude  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Lady  G.  Well— certainly  you  have  the  most 
elegant  taste — 

Lady  T.  Though  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear,  'I  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too 
much  lemon  into  it,  this  bout;  for  it  grew  so 
sour  at  last,  that— I  think— i  almost  told  him 
he  was  a.  fool — and  he,  again — talked  some 
thing  oddly — of  turning  me  out  of  doors. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  have  a  care  of  that ! 


Lady  T.  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank  my 
own  wise  father  for  that— 

Lady  G.  How  so  ? 

Lady  T.  Why— when  my  good  lord  first 
opened  his  honourable  trenches  before  me,  my 
unaccountable  papa,  in  whose  hands  1  then 
was,  gave  roe  up  at  discretion. 

Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  T.  He  said,  the  wives  of  this  age  were 
come  to  that  pass,  that  he  would  not  desire 
even  his  own  daughter  should  be  trusted  with 
pin-money;  so  that  my  whole  train  of  separ 
ate  inclinations  are  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  husband's  odd  humours. 

Lady  G.  Why,  that,  indeed,  is  enough  to 
make  a  woman  of  spirit  look  about  her. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  but  to  be  serious,  my  dear ; 
what  would  you  really  have  a  woman  to  do, 
in  my  case  ? 

Lady  G.  Why— if  I  had  a  sober  husband,  as 
you  have,  I  would  make  myself  the  happiest 
wife  in  the  world,  by  being  as  sober  as  he. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing !  how  can 
you  tease  one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  he 
is  so  very  sober,  that  (except  giving  me 
money)  there  is  not  on,e  thing  in  the  world  he 
can  do  to  please  me.  tAnd  1,  at  the  same 
time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
by  keeping  the  best  company,  do,  with  my 
soul,  love  almost  every  thing  he  hates.  I  dote 
upon  assemblies  ;  my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball ; 
and  at  an  opera— I  expire.  Then  I  love  play 
to  distraction  ;  cards  enchant  me — and  dice — 
put  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear  haz 
ard  ! — Oh,  what  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one  ! 
— Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child? 

Lady  G.  Oh,  never !  I  don't  think  it  sits 
well  upon  women  ;  there's  something  so  mas 
culine,  so  much  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it.  You 
see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and  curse ; 
and  when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same 
passion — why — 

Lady  T.  That's  very  true  ;  one  is  a  little  put 
to  it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
words  to  express  it. 

Lady  G.  Well,  and,  upon  ill  luck,  pray 
what  words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  use 
of? 

Lady  T.  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case,  in 
deed,  when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising,  just  to 
one's  tongue's  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp— and 
swallow  it. 

Lady  G.  Well— and  is  not  that  enough 
to  make  you  forswear  play  as  long  as  you 
live? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  forsworn  it. 

Lady  G,  Seriously  ? 

Lady  T.  Solemnly !  a  thousand  times ;  but 
then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Lady  G.  And  how  can  you  answer  that  ? 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  what  we  say  when  we  are 
losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  binding 
than  a  lover's  oath,  or  a  great  man's  promise. 
But  I  beg  pardon,  child ;  I  should  not  lead 
you  so  far  into  the  world  ;  you  are  a  prude, 
and  design  to  live  soberly. 

Lady  G.  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and  my 
education  do,  in  a  good  'degree,  incline  me 
that  way. 

Lady  T.  Well,  'how  a  woman  of  spmt  (for 
you  don't  want  that,  child,)  can  dream  of  liv 
ing  soberly,  is  to  me  inconceivable  ;  for  you 
will  marry,  I  suppose. 

Lady  G.  I  can't  tell  but  I  may. 

Lady  T.  And  wont  you  live  in  town  ? 
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Lady  G,  Half  the  year,  I  should  like  it  very 
well. 

Lady  T.  My  stars  !  and  you  would  really 
live  in  London  halt'  the  year  to  be  sober  in  it '/ 
Lady  G.  Why  not? 

Lady  T.  Why  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be 
sober  in  the  country  ? 
Lady  G.   So  1  would — 't'other  half  year. 
Lady  T.  And  pray,  what  comfortable  scheme 
of  life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your  summer 
and  winter  sober  entertainments  ? 

Lady  G.  A  scheme  that  I  think  might  very 
well  content  us. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it. 
Lady  G.  Why,  in  summer,  I  could  pass  my 
leisure  hours  in  riding,  in  reading,  walking  by 
a  canal,  or  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great 
tree  ;  in  dressing,  dining,  chatting  with  an 
agreeable  friend  ;  perhaps  hearing  a  little  mu 
sic,  taking  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  of  cards, 
soberly  ;  managing  my  family,  looking  into  its 
accounts,  playing  with  my  children,  if  1  had 
any,  or  in;a  thousand  otherlinnocent  amusements 
— soberly ;  and,  possibly,  by  these  means,  I  might 
induce  my  husband  to  be  as  sober  as  myselfT— 
Lady  T.  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  aston 
ishing  creature  !  For  sure  such  primitive  an 
tediluvian  notions  of  life  have  not  been  in  any 
head  these  thousand  years— Under  a  great 
tree  !  Oh,  my  soul ! — But  I  beg  we  may  have 
the  sober  town-scheme  too — for  I  am  charmed 
with  the  country  one  ! — 

Lady  G.  You  shall,  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to 
my  sobriety  there  too. 

Lady  T.  Well,  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give 
me  the  vapours,  1  must  hear  it  however. 

Lady  G.  Why  then,  for  fear  of  your  fainting, 
Madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the  fash 
ion,  that  I  would  never  be  dressed  out  of  it— 
but  still  it  should  be  soberly  :  lor  I  can't  think 
it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my  private  for 
tune,  not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the  wed 
ding-suit  of  a  first  dutchess.  Though  there  is 
one  extravagance  I  would  venture  to  come  up 
to. 

Lady  T.  Ay,  now  for  it — 
Laily  G.  I  would  every  day  be  as  clean  as  a 
bride. 

Lady  T.  Why,  the  men  say,  that's  a  great 
tep  to  be  made  one — Well,  now  you  are  dress 
ed — Pray,  let's  see  to  what  purpose  ? 

Lady  G.  I  would  visit — that  is,  my  real 
friends ;  but  as  little  for  form  as  possible. — I 
would  go  to  court ;  sometimes  to  an  assembly, 
nay,  play  at  quadrille — soberly  :  1  would  see 
all  the  good  plays  ;  and,  because  'tis  the  fash 
ion,  now  and  then  an  opera — but  I  would  not 
expire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  again  : 
and,  lastly,  1  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity,  if  I 
liked  my  company,  I  might  be  drawn  in  once 
to  a  masquerade ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  as  far 
as  any  woman  can  go — soberly. 

Lady  T.  Well  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  last 
piece  of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call  for 
some  surfeit  water. 

Lady  G.    Why,  don't  you  think,  with  the 

farther  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  taking 

the  air,  supping,  sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word 

'  of  devotion,  the  four  and  twenty  hours  might 

roll  over  in  a  tolerable  manner  ? 

Lady  T.  Tolerable!  Deplorable!  Why, 
child  all  yo  i  purpose  is  but  to  endure  life,  now 
I  want  to  enjoy  it— 

Enter  MRS.  TRUSTY. 

Trusty.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  chair  is 
ready. 


Lady  T.  Have  the  footmen  their  white  flam- 
beaux  yet  ?  For  last  night  I  was  poisoned. 

Trusty.  Yes,  Madam  ;  there  were  some  come 
n  this  morning.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me  ;  but 
you  know  my  time  is  so  precious — 

Lady  G.  That  1  beg  1  may  not  hinder  your 
east  enjoyment  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  will  call  on  me  at  Lady  Rev 
el's? 

Lady  G.  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break  in 
to  your  scheme,  my  dear. 

Lady  G.  When  it  does,  1  will— soberly  break 
from  you. 

Lady  T.  Why  then,  'till  we  meet  again,  dear 
sister,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

[Exit. 

Lady  G.  There  she  goes— Dash !  into  her 
stream  of  pleasures!  Poor  woman,  she  is 
really  a  fine  creature  ;  and  sometimes  infinitely 
agreeable ;  nay,  take  her  out  of  the  madness 
of  this  town,  rational  in  her  notions  and  easy 
to  live  with  :  but  she  is  so  borne  down  by  this 
torrent  of  vanity  in  vogue,  she  thinks  every 
hour  of  her  life  is  lost  that  she  does  not  lead  at 
the  head  of  it.  What  it  will  end  in,  I  tremble 
to  imagine  ! — Ha,  my  brother,  and  Maniy  with 
him  !  I  guess  what  they  have  been  talking  of— 
I  shall  hear  it  in  iny  turn,  1  suppose,  but  it 
wont  become  me  to  be  inquisitive.  [Exit. 

Enter  LORD  TOWNLY  and  MANLY. 

Lord  T.  I  did  not  think  my  Lady  Wrong- 
head  had  such  a  notable  brain :  though  I  can't 
say  she  was  so  very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly 
girl,  you  call  Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me  ;  had 
the  girl  been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never 
come  at  it  myself. 

Lord  T.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  Lady 
Wronghead  sent  it  inclosed  to  my  sister. 

Man.  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my 
lord — the  fact  is  thus — This  inclosed  letter  to 
Lady  Grace  was  a  real  original  one,  written  by 
this  girl,  to  the  count  we  have  been  talking  of: 
the  count  drops  it,  and  my  Lady  Wronghead 
finds  it :  then  only  changing  the  cover,  she 
seals  it  up  as  a  letter  of  business,  just  written 
by  herself,  to  me  ;  and  pretending  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  gets  this  innocent  girl  to  write  the  direc 
tion  for  her. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  then  the  girl  did  hot  know  she 
was  superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  her  own  to 
you? 

Man.  No  my  lord ;  for  when  I  first  ques 
tioned  her  about  the  direction,  she  owned  it 
immediately  :  but  when  I  showed  her  that  her 
letter  to  the  count  was  within  it,  and  told  her 
how  it  came  into  my  hands,  the  po&r  creature 
was  amazed,  and  thought  herself  betrayed 
both  by  the  count  and  my  lady — in  short,  upon 
this  discovery,  the  girl  and  I  grew  so  gracious, 
that  she  has'let  me  into  some  transactions,  in 
my  Lady  Wronghead's  family,  which,  with  my 
having  a  careful  eye  over  them,  may  prevent 
the  ruin  of  it. 

Lord  T.  You  are  very  generous,  to  be  soli 
citous  for  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much 
uneasiness. 

Man.  But  1  will  be  most  unmercifully  re 
venged  of  her  ;  for  I  will  do  her  the  greatest 
friendship  in  the  world — against  her  will. 

Lord  T.  What  an  uncommon  philosophy  art 
thou  master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice  a  vir 
tue  ! 
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Man.  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  you,  there  is  no 
one  action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  your  approbation  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Dear  Charles  !  my  heart's  impatient 

'till  thou  art  nearer  to  me  :  and,  as  a  proof  that 

I  have  long  wished  thee  so,  while"  your  daily 

j  conduct  has  chosen  rather  to  deserve   than 

ii  ask  my  sister's  favour,  I  have  been  as  secretly 

1  industrious  to  make  her  sensible  of  your  merit : 

and  since  on  this  occasion  you  have  opened 

your  whole  heart  to  me,  'tis  now  with  equal 

pleasure  I  assure  you  we  have  both  succeeded 

—she  is  as  firmly  yours — 

Man.  Impossible  !  you  flatter  me  ! 

Lord  T.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  flattery :  bat 
she  herself  shall  prove  it  none :  she  dines  with 
us  alone :  when  the  servants  are  withdrawn, 
I'll  open  a  conversation,  that  shall  excuse  my 
leaving  you  together — Oh,  Charles!  had  I, 
like  thee,  been  cautious  in  my  choice,  what 
melancholy  hours  had  this  heart  avoided. 

Man.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg  my  lord — 

Lord  T.  But  'twill,  at  least,  be  some  relief  to 
my  anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the 
state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend  and 
sister  happy  in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life  will 
be  an  instance  how  much  the  choice  of  tem 
per  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness 
1  move, 

You'll  reach  by  virtue  what  I  lost  by  love. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  /.—MRS.  MOTHERLY'S  House.' 
Enter  MRS.  MOTHERLY,  meeting  MYRTILLA. 

Moth.  So,  niece !  where  is  it  possible  you 
can  have  been  these  six  hours  ? 

Myr.  Oh,  Madam,  I  haye  such  a  terrible  sto 
ry  to  tell  you ! 

Moth.  A  story !  Ods  my  life  !  What  have 
you  done  with  the  count's  note  of  five  hundred 
pounds  1  sent  you  about  1  Is  it  safe !  Is  it 
good  ?  Is  it  security  ! 

Myr.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  safe :  but  for  its  goodness 
— Mercy  on  us  !  I  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  hanged  about  it ! 

Moth.  The  dickens !  has  the  rogue  of  a  count 
played  us  another  trick  then  ? 

Myr.  You  shall  hear,  Madam  :  when  I  came 
to  Mr.  Cash,  the  banker's,  and  showed  him 
his  note  for  five  hundred  pounds,  payable  to 
the  count,  or  order,  in  two  months — he  looked 
earnestly  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to  step  into 
the  inner  room,  while  he  examined  his  books 
— after  I  had  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  he 
came  in  to  me— claps  the  door,  and  charges 
me  with  a  constable  for  forgery. 

Moth.  Ah,  poor  soul!  and  how  didst  thou 
get  off? 

Myr.  While  I  was  ready  to  sink  in  this  con 
dition  I  begged  him  to  have  a  little  patience, 
'till  I  could  send  for  Mr.  Manly,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  honour, 
and  who,  I  was  sure,  would  convince  him 
whatever  fraud  might  be  in  the  note,  that  I 
was  myself  an  innocent  abused  woman— and, 
as,  good  luck  would  have  it,  in  less  than  halt 
an  hour  Mr.  Manly  came— so,  without  mincing 
the  matter  I  fairly  told  him  upon  what  design 
the  count  had  lodged  that  note  in  your  hands, 
and,  in  short,  laid  open  the  whole  scheme  he 
had  drawn  us  into  to  make  our  fortune. 
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Moth.  The  devil  you  did  ! 

Myr.  Why,  how  do  you  think  it  was  possi- 
ile  1  could  any  otherwise  make  Mr.  Manly  my 
Viend,  to  help  me  out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in  ? 
To  conclude,  he  soon  made  Mr.  Cash  easy,  and 
sent  away  the  constable  :  nay,  farther,  he  pro- 
nised  me,  if  1  would  trust  the  note  in  his  hands, 
le  would  take  care  it  should  be  fully  paid 
Before  it  was  due,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
jive  me  an  ample  revenge  upon  the  count  ; 
so  that  all  you  have  to  consider  now,  Madam, 
is  whether  you  think  yourself  safer  in  the 
count's  hands,  or  Mr.  Manly's. 

Moth.  Nay,  nay,  child  ;  there  is  no  choice  in 
the  matter  !  Mr.  Manly  may  be  a  friend  in 
deed,  if  any  thing  in  our  power  can  make  him 
so. 

Myr.  Well,  Madam  ;  and  now,  pray,  how 
stand  matters  at  home  here.'  What  has  the 
count  done  with  the  ladies  ? 

Moth.  Why,  every  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  do, 
by  this  time,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  as  high  fa 
vour  with  miss,  as  he  is  with  my  lady. 

Myr.  Pray,  where  are  the  ladies  ? 

Moth.  Rattling  abroad  in  their  own  coach, 
and  the  well-bred  count  along  with  them  :  they 
have  been  scouring  all  the  shops  in  the  town 
over,  buying  fine  things  and  new  clothes  from 
morning  to  night  ;  they  have  made  one  voy 
age  already,  and  have  brought  home  such  a 
cargo  of  bawbles  and  trumpery  —  Mercy  on  the 
poor  man  that's  to  pay  for  themj 

Myr,  Did  not  the  young  'Squire  go  with 
them  ! 

Moth.  No,  no  ;  miss  said,  truly  he  would 
but  disgrace  their  party  :  so  they  even  left  him 
asleep  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Myr.  Has  not  he  asked  after  me  all  this 
while  1  For  I  had  a  sort  of  an  assignation  with 
him. 

Moth.  Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  in  a  bitter  taking 
about  it.  At  last  his  disappointment  grew  so 
uneasy,  that  he  fairly  fell  a  crying  :  so  to  quiet 
him,  I  sent  one  of  the  maids  and  John  Moody 
abroad  with  him  to  show  him  —  the  lions,  and 
the  monument.  Ods  me  !  there  he  is  just  come 
home  again  —  You  may  have  business  with  him 
—so,  I'll  even  turn  you  together.  [Exit. 

Enter  SQUIRE  RICHARD. 

'Squire  R.  Soah,  soah,  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  where 
han  yaw  been  aw  this  day,  forsooth  ? 

Myr.  Nay,  if  you  go  to  that,  'Squire,  where 
have  you  been,  pray  ! 

'Squire  R.  Why,  when  I  fun'  at  yaw  were 
no  loikly  to  come  whoam,  I  'were  ready  to 
hong  my  sel—  so  John  Moody,  and  I,  and  one 
o'  your  lasses,  have  been—  Lord'knows  where 
—a  seeing  o'  the  soights. 

Myr.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  you  seen, 
Sir? 

Squire  R.  Flesh  !  I  cawnt  tell,  not  I—  seen 
every  thing,  I  think.  First,  there  we  went  o 
top  o'  the  what  d'ye  call  it?  there,  the  great 
huge  stone  post,  up  the  rawnd  and  rawnd 
stairs,  that  twine  and  twine  about  just  an  as 
thof  it  was  a  cork-screw. 

well,  and  was  it 


know  no  -I  saw 


Myr.  Oh,  the  monument; 
t  a  fine  sight  from  the  top? 
'Suire  R.  Sight,  miss!  I 


.  , 

nought  but  smoke  and  brick  housen,  and  stee 
ple  tops—  then  there  was  such  a  mortal  tmgtang 
of  bells,  and  rumbling  of  carts  and  coaches  ; 
and  then  the  folks  under  one  looked  so  small, 
and  made  such  a  hum  and  buz,  it  put  me  in 
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[ACT  IT 


mind  of  my  mother's  great  glass  bee-hive  in  I      Myr.  Hush,    hush,  here's  your  papa  come 

!  home,  and  my  aunt  with  him. 


our  garden  in  the  country. 

Myr.  I  think,  master,  you  give  a  very  good 
account  of  ft. 

'Squire  R.  Ay,  but  I  did  not  like  it :  for  my 
head— my  head— began  to  turn— so  I  trundled 
me  down  stairs  agen  like  a  round  trencher. 

Myr.  Well,  but  this  was  not  all  you  saw,  I 
suppose  ? 

'Squire  R.  Noa,  noa,  we  went  after  that,  and 
saw  the  lions,  and  I  liked  them  better  by 
hawlf ;  they  are  pure  grim  devils  ;  hoh,  hoh  ! 
I  touke  a  stick,  and  gave  one  o'  them  such  a 
poke  o'the  noase — 1  believe  he  -  would  ha' 
snapped  my  head  off,  an'  he  could  have  got 
me.  Hoh,  hob,  hoh  ! 

Myr.  Well,  master,  when  you  and  I  go 
abroad,  I'll  show  you  prettier  sights  than 
these — there's  a  masquerade  to-morrow. 

'Squire  R.  Oh,  laud,  ay  !  they  say  that's  a 
pure  thing  for  Merry  Andrews,  and  these  sort 
of  comical  mummers — and  the  count  tells  me, 
that  there  lads  and  lasses  may  jig  their  tails, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  without  grudging,  all  night 
lung. 

Myr.  What  would  you  say  now,  if  I  should 
get  you  a  ticket,  and  go  along  with  you  ? 

'Squire  R.  Ah,  dear  ! 

Myr.  But  have  a  care,  'squire,  the  fine 
ladies  there  are  terribly  tempting ;  look  well 
to  your  heart,  or,  ads  me !  they'll  whip  it 
up  in  the  trip  of  a  minute. 

'Squire  R.  Ay,  but  they  cawnt  thoa — soa 
let  'urn  look  to  themselves,  an'  ony  of  'um  falls 
in  love  with  me— mayhap  they  had  as  good  be 
quiet. 

Myr.  Why  sure  you  would  not  refuse  a  fine 
lady,  would  you  ? 

'Squire  R.  Ay,  but  I  would  though,  unless 
it  were — one  as  I  know  of. 

Myr.  Oh,  oh,  then  you  have  left  your  heart 
in  the  country,  I  find  ? 

'Squire  R.  Noa,  noa,  my  heart — eh — my 
heart  e'nt  avvt  o'  this  room. 

Myr.  1  am  glad  you  have  it  about  you  how 
ever. 

'Squire  R.  Nay,  mayhap,  not  soa  noather, 
somebody  else  may  have  it,  'at  you  little 
think  of. 

Myr.  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean  ! 

'Squire  R.  Noa  !  why  doan't  you  know  how 
many  folks  there  is  in  this  room,  naw  ? 

Myr.  Very  fine,  master,  I  see  you  have 
learned  the  town  gallantry  already. 

'Squire  R.  Why,  doan't  you  believe  'at  I 
have  a  kindness  for  you  then  ? 

Myr.  Fy,  fy,  master,  how  you  talk  ;  beside, 
you  are  too  young  to  think  of  a  wife. 

'Squire  R.  Ay  !  but  I  caunt  help  thinking 
o'  yow,  for  all  that. 

Myr.  How !  why  sure,  Sir,  you  don't  pre 
tend  to  think  of  me  in  a  dishonourable  way  ? 

'Squire  R.  Nay,  that's  as  you  see  good — 1 
did  no'  think  'at  you  would  ha'  thowght  of  me 
for  a  husband,  mayhap  ;  unless  I  had  means 
in  my  own  hancls ;  and  feyther  allows  me  but 
haulf  a  crown  a  week,  as  yet  awhile. 

Myr.  Oh,  when  1  like  any  body,  'tis  not 
want  of  money  will  make  me  refuse  them. 

'Squire  R.  Well,  that's  just  my  mind  now  : 
for  an'  I  like  a  girl,  miss,  I  would  take  her  in 
her  smock. 

Myr.  Ay,  master,  now  you  speak  like  a  man 
of  honour ;  this  shows  something  of  a  true 
heart  in  you. 

'Squire  R.  Ay,  and  a  true  heart  you'll  find 
me ;  try  when  you  will. 


'Squire  R.  A  devil  rive  'em,  what  do  they 
come  naw  for  ? 

Myr.  When  you  and  I  get  to  the  masquer 
ade,  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  you. 

'Squire  R.  Well,  hands  upon't,  then — 

Myr.  There— 

'Squire  R.  One  buss,  and  a  bargain. 
[Kisses  her.]  Ads  wauntlikins ;  as  soft  and 
plump  as  a  marrow-pudding. 

[Exeunt  severally . 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  WRONGHEAD,  and  MRS. 
MOTHERLY. 

Sir  F.  What!  my  wife  and  daughter  abroad, 
say  you  ? 

Moth.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  they  have  been  mighty 
busy  all  the  day  long ;  they  just  came  home 
to  snap  up  a  short  dinner,  and  so  went  out 
again. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  I  shaVt  stay  supper  for 
'em,  I  can  tell  'em  that ;  for  ods  heart,  1  have 
nothing  in  me,  but  a  toast  and  tankard,  since 
morning. 

Moth.  1  am  afraid,  Sir,  these  late  parliament 
hours  -wont  agree  with  you. 

Sir  F.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Motherly,  they 
don't  do  right  with  us  country  gentlemen  ;  to 
lose  one  meal  out  of  three,  is  a  hard  tax  upon 
a  good  stomach. 

Moth.  It  is  so  indeed,  Sir. 

Sir  F.  But  howsomever,  Mrs.  Motherly, 
when  we  consider,  that  what  we  suffer  is  for 
the  good  of  our  country — 

Moth.  Why  truly,  Sir,  that  is  something. 

Sir  F.  On,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for't — the  good  of  one's  country  is  above  all 
things — A  true-hearted  Englishman  thinks 
nothing  too  much  for  it— I  have  heard  of  some 
honest  gentlemen  so  very  zealous,  that  for  the 
good  of  their  country they  would  some 
times  go  to  dinner  at  midnight. 

Moth.  Oh,  that  goodness  of  'em  !  sure  their 
country  must  have  a  vast  esteem  for  them  ? 

Sir  F.  So  they  have,  Mrs.  Motherly;  they 
are  so  respected  when  they  come  home  to  their 
boroughs  after  a  session,  and  so  beloved— that 
their  country  will  come  and  dine  with  them 
every  day  in  the  week. 

Moth.  Dear  me  !  What  a  fine  thing  'tis  to  be 
so  populous  ! 

Sir  F.  It  is  a  great  comfort  indeed !  and,  I 
can  assure  you,  you  are  a  good  sensible  wo 
man,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Moth.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  your  honour's  pleased 
to  compliment. 

Sir  F.  No,  no,  I  see  you  know  how  to  value 
people  of  consequence. 

Moth.  Good  lack  !  here's  company,  Sir  ;  will 
you  give  me  leave  to  get  you  a  little  something 
till  the  ladies  come  home,  Sir  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  troth,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 


Moth.  It  shall  be  done  in  a  moment,  Sir» 

[Exit. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 
Sir  F.  Cousin  Manly. 

Man.  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes 
on  here. 
Sir  F.  Troth !  all  as  busy  as  bees ;  I  have 
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been  upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock 
this  morning. 

Man,  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose 
you  have  been  making  your  court  to  some  of 
fthe  great  men. 

I     Sir  F.  Why,  faith  !  you  have  hit  it,  Sir 1 

!|was  advised  to  lose  no  time  :  so  I  e'en  went 
[[straight  forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  never 
nseen  in  all  my  life  before. 

Man.  Right,  that  was  doing  business :  but 
jwho  had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  nobody — I  remember  I  had 
heard  a  wise  man  say — My  son,  be  bold — so 
I  troth  !  I  introduced  myself. 

Man.  As  how,  pray  ? 


Sir  F.  Why,  thus— Look  ye — Please  your 
lordship,  says  I,  I  am  Sir  Francis  Wronghead, 
of  Bumper-hall,  and  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Guzzledown Sir,  your  hum 
ble  servant,  says  my  lord  ;  thof  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  you 
are  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad 
your  borough  has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a 
representative  ;  and  so,  says  he,  Sir  Francis, 
have  you  any  service  to  command  me  ?  Naw, 
cousin,  those  last  words,  you  may  be  sure 
gave  me  no  small  encouragement.  And  thof 
I  know,  Sir,  you  have  no  extraordinary  opinion 
|  of  my  parts,  yet  I  believe,  you  wont  say  I 
missed  it  naw  ! 

Man.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 
Sir  F.  So,  when  I  found  him  so  courteous — 
My  lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  think  to  ha'  troubled 
your  lordship   with  business  upon   my   first 
visit :  but,  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  not 
to  stand  upon  ceremony,' — why  truly,  says  I,  I 
think  naw  is  as  good  as  another  time. 
Man.  Right !  there  you  pushed  him  home. 
Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him  see 
that  I  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 
.Man.  Very  good. 

Sir  F.  So,  in  short,  my  lord,  says  I,  I  have  a 
good  estate — but — a — it's  a  little  awt  at  el 
bows  :  and  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king  as 
well  as  my  country,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to 
accept  of  a  place  at  court. 
Man.  So  this  was  making  short  work  on't. 
Sir  F.  1'cod  !    I    shot    him    flying,   cousin : 
some  of  your  hawf-witted   ones,  naw,  would 
ha'  hummed  and  hawed,  and  dangled  a  month 
or  two  after  him,  before  they  durst  open  their 
mouths  about  a  place,  and,  mayhap,  not  ha' 
got  it  at  last  neither. 
Man.  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  so  sure  pn't — 

Sir  F.  You  shall  hear,  cousin Sir  Francis 

says  my  lord,  pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may 
you  ha'  turned  your  thoughts  upon  ?  My  lord, 
says  1,  beggars  must  not  be  choosers  ;  but  ony 
place,  says  1,  about  a  thousand  a-year,  will 
be  well  enough  to  be  doing  with,  till  some 
thing  better  falls  in— for  I  thowghtit  would 
not  look  well  to  stond  haggling  with  him  at 
first. 

Man.  No,  no,  your  business  was  to  get  foot 
ing  any  way. 

Sir  F.  Right !  ay,  there's  it !  ay  cousin,  I 
see  you  know  the  world. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  more  of  it  every 
day— Well  but  what  said  my  lord  to  all 
this? 

Sir  F.  Sir  Francis,  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power 
so  he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much 

as  to  say,  give  yourself  no  trouble I'll  do 

your  business ;  with  that  he  turned  himsel 
abawt  to  eomebodv  with  a  coloured  ribbon 
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cross  here,  that  looked,  in  my  thowghts,  as 
f  he  came  for  a  place  too. 

Man.  Ha  !  so,  upon  these  hopes,  you  are  to 
make  your  fortune  ! 

Sir  F.  Why,  do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt 
fit,  Sir? 

Man.  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it— for  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made 
my  fortune  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  F.  Why,  1  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 
:ousin. 

Man.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin. 
But  you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  : 
"or  I  suppose  my  lord  has  heard  of  what  im- 
>ortance  you  were  in  the  debate  to-day — You 


lave  been  since  down  at  the  house,  I  pre- 
ume. 

Sir  F.  Oh,  yes !  I  would  not  neglect  the 
louse  for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  they  done 
;here  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  troth !  1  can't  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  done  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  did,  and  1  think  pretty  well  in  the  main, 
only  I  happened  to  make  a  little  mistake  at 
ast,  indeed. 

Man.  How  was  that  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a 
sort  of  puzzling  debate  about  the  good  of  the 
nation — and  I^were  always  for  that,  you  know 
but,  in  short,  the  arguments  were  so  long- 
winded  o'  both  sides,  that  waunds !  1  did  not 
well  understand  'urn  :  hawsomever  I  was  con 
vinced,  and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,  accord 
ing  to  my  conscience — so  when  they  came  to 
ut  the  question,  as  they  call  it,— I  don't  know 
aw  'twas — but  I  doubt  1  cried  ay !  when  I 
should  ha'  cried  no  ! 

Man.  How  came  that  about? 

Sir  F.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you— for 
there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  gentle 
man,  one  Mr.  Totherside,  I  think  they  call 
him,  that  sat  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried 
ay !  gives  me  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand. 
Sir,  says  he,  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
true  Englishman ;  and  I  should  be  proud  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  you — and  so,  with 
that  he  takes  me  by  the  sleeve,  along  with  the 
crowd  into  the  lobby — so  I  knew  nowght — 
but,  odds-flesh  !  I  was  got  o'  the  wrung  side 
the  post— for  I  were  told,  afterwards,  I  should 
have  staid  were  I  was. 

Man.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made 
your  fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it 

now  f Ah,  thou  head  of  the  Wrongheads! 

[Aside. 

Sir  F.  Odso !  here's  my  lady  come  home  at 
last — 1  hope,  cousin,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  a  family  supper  with  us  ? 

Man.  Another  time,  Sir  Francis;  but  to 
night  I  am  engaged. 


Enter  LADY  WRONGHEAD,  Miss  JENNY. 
COUNT  BASSET 


and 


Lady  W.  Cousin,  your  servant;  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  my  rudeness  ;  but  we  have  really 
been  in  such  a  continual  hurry  here,  that  we 
have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  to  return  your 
last  visit. 

Man.  Oh,  Madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  cere 
mony  ;  you  see  that  has  not  hindered  my  com- 

lLady  W.  You  are  infinitely  obliging ;  but 
I'll  redeem  my  credit  with  you. 
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[ACT  IV. 


Man.  At  your  own  time,Madam. 

Count  B.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly, 
Madam,  if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
good-breeding,  he  is  certainly  the  best  bred 
man  in  the  world. 

Man.  Soh  !  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaint 
ance,  1  find—  [Aside.]  I  am  afraid,  'Sir,  I  shall 
grow  vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Count  B.  I  don't  know  that,  Sir;  but  I  am 
sure  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me 
so. 

Man.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever 
I  met  with.  [Aside. 

Lady  W.  Lard  !  how  ready  his  wit  is. 

(Aside. 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  think,  Sir,  the  count's  a 
very  fine  gentleman  !  [  Apart. 

Man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies  certainly. 

[Apart. 

Sir  F.  And  yet  he's  as  stout  as  a  lion. 
Waund,  he'll  storm  any  thing.  [Apart. 

Man.  Will  he  so  ?  Why  then,  Sir,  take  care 
of  your  citadel.  [Apart. 

air  F.  Ah,  you  are  a  wag,  cousin.     [Apart. 

Man.  1  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues 
to  agree  with  you. 

Jenny.  Oh,  perfectly  well,  Sir!  We  have 
been  abroad  in  our  new  coach  all  day  long  — 
and  we  have  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things. 
And  to-morrow  we  go  to  the  masquerade  ;  and 
on  Friday  to  the  playf;  and  on  Saturday  to  the 
opera;  and  on  Sunday  we  are  to  be  at  the 
what-d'ye  you  call  it  —  assembly,  and  see  the 
ladies  play  at  quadrille,  and  piquet,  and  om 
bre,  and  hazard,  and  basset  ;  and  on  Monday 
we  are  to  see  the  king,  and  so  on  Tuesday  — 

Lady  W.  Hold,  hold,  miss  !  you  must  not 
let  your  tongue  run  so  fast,  child—  you  forget  ; 
you  know  I  brought  you  hither  to  learn  mo 
desty. 

Man.  Yes,  yes  !  and  she  is  improved  with  a 
vengeance—  [Aside. 

Jenny.  Lawrd  !  mamma,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  any  harm  ;  and  if  one  must  not  speak  in 
one's  turn,  one  may  be  kept  under  as  long  as 
one  lives,  for  aught  I  see. 

Lady  W.  O'  my  conscience,  this  girl  grows 
so  headstrong  — 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  there's  your  fine  growing 
spirit  for  you  !  now  tack  it  dawn  an'  you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  only  to  enter 
tain  my  cousin  Manly. 

Man.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obliged 
to  you. 

Jenny.  Look  you  there  now,  Madam. 

Lady  W.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

Jenny.  [Turning  away  and  glowting.]  I  de 
clare  it,  I  wont  bear  it:  she  is  always  snub 
bing  me  before  you,  Sir  !  —  1  know  "why  she 
does  it  well  enough  —  [Aside  to  the  COUNT. 

Count  B.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear!  don't  be 
uneasy  at  that  ;  she'll  suspect  us.  [Aside. 

Jenny.  Let  her  suspect,  what  do  I  care  —  I 
don't  know  but  1  have  as  much  reason  to  sus 
pect  as  she  —  though  perhaps  I  am  not  so  afraid 
of  her. 

Count  B.  [Aside.  ]  I'gad,  If  T  don't  keep  a 
' 


tight  hand  on  my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away 
with  my  project  before  I  can  bring  it  to  bear. 
Lady  W.  [Aside.]  Perpetually  hanging  upon 


him  !  the  young  harlot  is  certainly  in  love  with 
him  ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  think  so  — 
and  yet  I  can't  bear  it.  Upon  my  life,  count, 
you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl  —  you  should  not 
encourage  her  so. 

Count  B.  Pardon  me,  Madam,  I  was  only 


advising  her  to  observe  what  your  ladyship 
said  to  her. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  her  observations  have  been 
something  particular.  [Aside. 

Count  B.  In  one  word,  Madam,  she  has  a 
jealousy  of  your  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to 
encourage  her  to  blind  it;  'twill  be  better  to 
take  no  notice  of  her  behaviour  to  me.  [Apart 

Lady  W.  You  are  right,  I  will  be  more  cau 
tious.  [Apart. 

Count  B.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade,  we 
may  lose  her.  [Apart. 

Lady  W.  We  shall  be  observed ;  I'll  send 
you  a  note,  and  settle  that  affair — go  on  with 
the  girl,  and  don't  mind  me.  [Apart. 

Count  B.  1  have  been  taking  your  part,  my 
little  angel. 

Lady  W.  Jenny !  come  hither,  child — you 
must  not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — I  only  advise 
you  for  your  good. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma  ;  but  when  I  am  told  oi 
a  thing  before  company,  it  always  makes  me 
worse,  you  know. 

Man.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss 
and  her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled  because 
they  are  both  of  a  mind.  This  facetious  counl 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  genteel  step  into 
the  family.  [Aside 

Enter  MYRTILLA.    MANLY  talks  apart  with 
her. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  and  what  news 
have  you  brought  us  from  Westminster  to 
day  ! 

Sir  F.  News,  Madam !  1'cod !  I  have  some 
— and  such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  I  can 
tell  you — a  word  in  your  ear — I  have  got  a 
promise  of  a  place  at  court  of  a  thousand 
pawnd  a  year  already. 

Lady  W.  Have  you  so,  Sir?  And  pray  who 
may  you  thank  for't?  Now,  who  is  in  thf 
right  ?  Is  not  this  better  than  throwing  so  mucl] 
away  after  a  stinking  pack  of  fox-hounds  ir 
the  country  ?  Now  your  family  may  be  the 
better  for  it. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  tc 
come  up,  my  dove. 

Lady  W.  Mighty  well — come — let  me  havt 
another  hundred  pound  then. 

Sir  F.  Another,  child  ?  Waunds  !  you  hav< 
had  one  hundred  this  morning,  pray  what'* 
become  of  that,  my  dear? 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Why  I'l 
show  you,  my  love  !  Jenny,  have  you  th( 
bills  about  you. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it!  Why  laic 
out,  my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  I  was 
forced  to  borrow  of  the  count  here. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  woulc 
hardly  do  neither — There's  the  account. 

Sir  F.  [Turning  over  the  bills.]  Let's  see 
let's  see  !  what  the  devil  have  we  got  here  ? 

Man.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  yoi 
say,  and  she  readily  comes  into  all  I  propose* 
to  you.  [Apart 

Myr.  Sir,  I'll  answer,  with  my  life,  she  ii 
most  thankfully  yours  in  every  article.  Shi 
mightily  desires  to  see  you,  Sir.  [Apart 

Man.  I  am  going  home,  directly  ;  bring  he 
to  my  house  in  half  an  hour;  and  if  she  make 
good  what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  fin< 
your  account  in  it.  [Apart 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you.          [Apart 

Sir  F.  Ods-life  !  Madam,  here's  nothing  bu 
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s  and  trinkets,  and  fans,  and  clock  stock 


W.  There's  nothing  but  what's  pro- 
ler,  and  for  your  credit,  Sir  Francis  —  Nay, 
fou  see  I  am  so  good  a  housewife  that  in  ne- 
[essaries  for  myself  I  have  scarce  laid  out  a 
hilling. 

Sir  F.  No,  by  my  troth,  so  it  seems  ;  for  the 
levil  o'  one  thing's  here  that  I  can  see  you 
ave  any  occasion  for. 

Lady  W.  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came 
ither  to  live  out  of  the  fashion?  why,  the 
greatest  distinction  of  a  fine  lady  in  this  town 
is  in  the  variety  of  pretty  things  that  she  has 
no  occasion  for. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine,  that 
women  of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays 
and  petticoats  ? 

Lady  W.  Now,  that  is  so  like  him  ! 

Man.  So  the  family  comes  on  finely.  [Aside. 

Lady  W.  Lard,  if  men  were  always  to  go 
vern,  what  dowdies  they  would  reduce  their 
wives  to  ! 

Sir  F.  A  hundred  pound  in  the  morning, 
and  want  another  afore  night!  Waunds  and 
flre  !  the  lord  mayor  of  London  could  not  hold 
at  this  rate 


Man.  Oh,  do  you  feel  it,  Sir? 


[Aside. 


Lady  W.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy ;  let 
jme  have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose 
[yourself. 

Sir  l'\  Compose  the  devil,  Madam  !  why  do 
I  you  consider  what  a  hundred  pounds  'a  day 
iconics  to  in  a  year. 

Lady  W.  My  life,  if  I  account  with  you 
I  from  one  day  to  another,  that's  really  all  my 

head  is  able  to  bear  at  a  time But  I'll  tel1 

I  ytou  what  I  consider— I  consider  that  my  ad 
I  vice  has  got  you  a  thousand  pound  a-year  this 
I  morning — That  now,  methinks,  you  might  con 
sider,  Sir. 

Sir  F.  A  thousand  a-year !  Waunds,  Ma 
dam,  but  I  have  not  touched  a  penny  of  i 
yet! 
Man.  Nor  ever  will,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

[Aside 


Enter  'SouiRE  RICHARD. 

'Squire  R.  Feyther,  an'  you  doan't  com 
quickly,  the  meat  will  be  coaled :  and  1  d  lai 
pick  a  bit  with  you. 

Lady  W.  Bless  me,  Sir  Francis  !  you  are  DO 
going  to  sup  by  yourself. 

Sir  F.  No,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  mysel 
and  that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  Madam. 

Lady  W.  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  little 
my  dear.     We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour 
and  I  was  thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly  to 
take  a  family  morsel  with  us. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
I  don't  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without 
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lorning   you   had    some   very   fine 
how  me— can't  I  see  it  now. 

[SiR  FRANCIS  stares. 

Moth.  Why,  really,  Madam,  1  had  made  a 
ort  of  a  promise  to  let  the  Countess  of  Nicely 
ave  the  nrst  sight  of  it  for  the  birth-day  :  but 
our  ladyship — 

Lady  W.  Oh,  1  die  if  1  don't  see  it  before 
er. 

'Squire  R.  Woan't  you  go,  feyther.     [Apart. 

Sir  F.  Waunds,  lad  !  1  shall  ha'  noa  stom- 
ch  at  this  rate.  [Apart. 

Moth.  Well,  Madam,  though  1  say  it,  'tis  the 
weetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over — and  for 
.neness — no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  F.  Ods  guts  and  gizzard,  Madam  ?  Lace 
,s  fine  as  a  cobweb  !  why,  what  the  devil's 
;hat  to  cost  now  ? 

Moth.  Nay,  if  Sir  Francis  does  not  like  of  it, 
Vladam 

Lady  W.  He  like  it !  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly, 
he  is  not  to  wear  it 

Sir  F.  Flesh,  Madam  !  but  I  suppose  I  am 
o  pay  for  it. 

Lady  W.  No  doubt  on't!  Think  of  your 
thousand  a-year,  and  who  got  it  you  ;  go,  eat 
your  dinner,  and  be  thankful,  go!  [Driving 
him  to  the  door.]  Come,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

[Exit  LADY  WRONGHEAD  with  MRS. 
MOTHERLY. 

Sir  F.  Very  fine  !  so  here  I  mun  fast,  till  I 
am  almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  coun 
try,  while  Madam  is  laying  me  out  a  hund 
red  pound  a-day  in  lace  as  fine  as  a  cobweb, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family  !  Ods-flesh  !  things 
had  need  go  well  at  this  rate. 

'Squire  R.  Nay,  nay— come,  feyther. 

[Exeunt  SIR  F.  and  'SauiRE  R. 

Enter  MRS.  MOTHERLY. 

Moth.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  you  and  the 
count  will  please  to  come  and  assist  her  iancy 
in  some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  B.  We'll  wait  upon  her. 

[Exit  MRS.  MOTH. 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was  !  you  see 
she  can't  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  B.  No  matter,  my  dear :  you  kuow 
she  has  asked  me  to  stay  supper ;  so  when 
your  papa  and  she  are  a-bed,  Mrs.  Myrtilla 
will  let  me  into  the  house  again  ;  then  you 


__f.'fcy  no  means,  Sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
upon  a  little  business. 

6'ir  F.  Well,  Sir,  I  know  you  don  t  love 
compliments. 

Man.  You'll  excuse  me,  Madam 

Lady  W.  Since  you  have  business,  Sir 

Enter  MRS.  MOTHERLY. 
Oh,   Mrs.  Motherly,   you   were  saying  this 


may  steal  into  her  chamber,  and  we'll  have  a 
pretty  sneaker  of  punch  together. 

Myr.  Ay,  ay,  Madam,  you  may  command 
me  in  any  thing. 

Jenny.  Well,  that  will  be  pure  ! 

Count  B.  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone, 
my  life  :  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after 
you. 

Jenny.  Ay,  so  it  will :  and  to-morrow,  you 
know,  at  the  masquerade.  And  then  !- 

SONG. 

Oh,  I'll  have  a  husband !  ay,  marry  ; 
For  why  should  I  longer  tarry, 
For  why  should  1  longer  tarry, 

Than  other  brisk  girls  have  done  7 
For  if  I  stay  till  I  grow  gray, 
They'll  call  me  old  maid,  and  fusty  old  jade. 

So  I'll  no  longer  tarry  ; 
But  I'll  have  a  husband,  ay,  marry, 

If  money  can  buy  me  one. 
My  mother,  she  says,  I'm  too  coming ; 
And  still  in  my  ears  she  is  drumming. 
A  nd  still  in  my  ears  she  is  drumming, 

8T 
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That  I  such  vain  thoughts  should  shun. 

My  sisters  they  cry,  oh,  fy  !  and,  oh,  fy  ! 

But  yetl  can  see,  they're  as  coming  as  me  ; 
So  let  me  have  husbands  in  plenty  : 
I'd  rather  have  twenty  times  twenty, 
Than  die  an  old  maid  undone.          [Exit 

Myr.  So,  Sir,  am  not  1  very  commode  to 
you  ? 

Count  B.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find 
your  account  in  it?  Did  not  I  tell  you  we 
might  still  be  of  use  to  one  another  ? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  your  affair  with 
Miss  in  the  main  ? 

Count  B.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  masquer 
ade  !  It  drives  like  a  nail  ;  we  want  nothing 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it.  Did  not  your 
aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short  warn 
ing? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes,  my  lord  Townly's  chaplain 
is  her  cousin,  you  know ;  he'll  do  your  busi 
ness  and  mine  at  the  same  time. 

Count  B.  Oh,  it's  true  ;  but  where  shall  we 
appoint  him  ? 

*Alyr.  Why,  you  know  my  lady  Townly's 
house  is  always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball- 
night,  before  they  go  to  the  Haymarket. 

Count  B.  Good. 

Myr.  Now  the  doctor  purposes  we  should 
all  come  thither  in  our  habits,  and  when  the 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  cham 
ber,  he  says,  and  there — crack — he'll  give  us 
all  canonical  commission  to  go  to  bed  toge 
ther. 

Count  B.  Admirable  !  Well,  the  devil  fetch 
me,  it'  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  thee 
well-settled,  ch.ld. 

Myr.  And  may  the  black  gentleman  tuck  me 
under  his  arm  at  the  same  time,  if  I  shall  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

Count  B,  One  kiss  for  old  acquaintance  sake 
— I'gad  I  shall  want  to  be  busy  again. 

Myr.  Oh,  you'll  have  one  shortly  will  find 
you  employment— but  I  must  run  to  my  'squire. 

Count  B.  And  I  to  the  ladies — so  your  hum 
ble  servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wrooghead. 

Myr.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble 
Count  Basset.  {Exit. 

Count  B.  Why,  ay  !  count !  That  title  has 
been  of  some  use  to  me  indeed  ;  not  that  I  have 
any  more  pretence  to  it  than  I  have  to  a  blue 
ribband.  Yet,  I  make  a  pretty  considerable 
figure  in  life  with  it.  I  have  lofted  in  my  own 
chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with  am 
bassadors,  and  made  one  at  quadrille  with  the 

first  women  of  quality But— tempora  mutan- 

tur— since  that  damned  squadron  at  White's 
have  left  me  out  of  their  last  secret,  I  am  re 
duced  to  trade  upon  my  own  stock  of  industry 
and  make  my  last  push  upon  a  wife.  If  my 
card  comes  up  right  (which,  1  think,  cannot 
fail),  I  shall  once  more  cut  a  figure,  and  cock 
my  hat  in  the  face  of  the  best  of  them :  for 
since  our  modern  men  of  fortune  are  grown 
wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,  I  think  sharpers 
are  fools  that  don't  take  up  the  airs  of  men  of 
quality.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 
SCENE  /.—LORD  TOWNLY'S  House. 

Enter  MANLY  and  LADY  GRACE. 
Man.    There's  something,  Madam,    hangs 


upon  your  mind  to-day  :  is  it  unfit  to  trust  a 
with  it  ? 

Lady  G.  Since  you  will  know— my  siste 
then — unhappy  woman  ! 

Man.  What  of  her? 

Lady  G.  1  fear  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Man.  I  am  sorry  for  it— what  has  happei 

Lady  G.  Nothing  so  very  new  ;  but  the  coi 
tinual  repetition  of  it  at  last  has  raised  my  br< 
ther  to  an  intemperance  that  I  tremble  at. 

Man.  Have  they  had  any  words  upon  it? 

Lady  G.  He  has  not  seen  her  since  yestei 
day. 

Man.  What !  not  at  home  all  night  ? 

Lady  G.  About  five  this  morning,  in  sL 
came  ;  but  with  such  looks,  and  such  an  equi 
page  of  misfortunes  at  her  heels — What  ca 
become  of  her  ? 

Man.  Has  not  my  lord  seen  her,  say  you  ? 

Lady  G.  No  ;  he  changed  his  bed  last  nigt 
—I  sat  with  him  alone  till  twelve,  in  expecta 
tion  of  her:  but  when  the  clock  struck,  h 
started  from  his  chair,  and  grew  incensed  t 
that  degree,  that  had  I  not,  almost  on  m 
knees,  dissuaded  him,  he  had  ordered  th 
doors,  that  instant,  to  have  been  locked  agaias 
her. 

Man.  How  terrible  is  his  situation,  when  th 
most  justifiable  severities  he  can  use  againa 
her  are  liable  to  be  the  mirth  of  all  the  disso 
lute  card-tables  in  town. 

Lady  G.  Tis  that,  1  know,  has  made  hir 
bear  so  long  :  but  you  that  feel  for  him,  Mr 
Manly,  will  assist  him  to  support  bis  honour 
and,  if  possible,  preserve  his  quiet;  therefon 
1  beg  you  don't  leave  the  house,  till  one  o 
both  of  them  can  be  wrought  into  better  tern 
per. 

Man.  How  amiable  is  this  concern  in  you  ! 

Lady  G.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  mint 
me  ;  but  think  on  something  to  preserve  ui 

Man.  1  shall  not  take  the  merit  of  obeying 
pour  commands,  Madam,  to  serve  my  lord- 
But  pray,  Madam,  let  me  into  all  that  ha* 
passed  since  yesternight. 

Lady  G.  When  my  intreaties  had  prevailed 
apon  my  lord,  not  to  make  a  story  for  the  town, 
jy  so  public  a  violence,  as  shutting  her  at  onct 
out  of  his  doors,  he  ordered  an  apartment  nexl 
o  my  lady's  to  be  made  ready  for  him— While 
that  was  doing,  1  tried  by  all  the  little  arts  ] 
was  mistress  of,  to  amuse  him  into  temper  ;  in 
short,  a  silent  grief  was  all  I  could  reduce  him 
to — On  this,  we  took  our  leaves,  and  parted  to 
aur  repose  :  what  his  was,  I  imagine  by  my 
own  ;  for  1  ne'er  closed  my  eyes.  About  five, 
~s  I  told  you,  I  heard  my  lady  at  the  door ;  so 
slipped  on  a  gown,  and  sat  almost  an  hour  with 
er  m  her  own  chamber. 

Man.  What  said  she,  when  she  did  not  find 
my  lord  there  ? 

Lady  G.  Oh  !  so  far  from  being  shocked  or 
alarmed  at  it,  that  she  blessed  the  occasion  ; 
and  said  that,  in  her  condition,  the  chat  of  a  fe 
male  friend  was  far  preferable  to  the  best  hus- 
jand's  company  in  the  world. 

Man.  Where  has  she  spirits  to  support  so 
much  insensibility  ? 

Lady  G.  Nay,  'tis  incredible;  for  though  she 
lad  lost  every  shilling  she  had  in  the  world, 
And  stretched  her  credit  even  to  breaking,  she 
allied  her  own  follies  with  such  vivacity,  and 
painted  the  penance  she  knows  she  must  un- 
lergo  for  them  in  such  ridiculous  lights,  that 
had  not  my  concern  for  a  brother  been  too 
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-ftrong  for  her  wit,  she  had  almost  disarmed 
my  anger. 

1 1  Man.  Her  mind  may  have  another  cast  by 
[  this  time :  the  most  flagrant  dispositions  have 
I  [heir  hours  of  anguish,  which  their  pride  con- 
jbeals  Irom  company.  But  pray,  Madam,  how 
Eould  she  avoid  coming  down  to  dine? 
{  Lady  G.  Oh !  she  took  care  of  that  before 
she  went  to  bed,  by  ordering  her  woman, 
whenever  she  was  asked  for,  to  say  she  was 
hot  well. 

I   Man.  You  have  seen  her  since  she  was  up,  1 
presume? 

Lady  G.  Up!  I  question  whether  she  be 
awake  yet. 

Man.  Terrible;  what  a  figure  does  she 
make  now  !  That  nature  should  throw  away 
so  much  beauty  upon  a  creature,  to  make  such 
a  slatternly  use  of  it ! 

Lady  G.  Oh,  fy  !  there  is  not  a  more  elegant 
beauty  in  town,  when  she  is  dressed. 

Man.  In  my  eye,  Madam,  she  that's  early 
dressed  has  ten  times  her  elegance. 

Lady  G.  But  she  wont  be  long  now,  I  be 
lieve  ;  for  I  think  I  see  her  chocolate  going 
up — Mrs.  Trusty — a  hem ! 

MRS.  TRUSTY  comes  to  the  door. 

Man.  [Aside.]  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  a  lady  of  quality's  breakfast  is  an  elegant 
hour  indeed !  which  to  show  her  more  polite 
way  of  living  too,  I  presume  she  eats  in  her 
bed. 

Lady  G.  [To  MRS.  TRUSTY.!  And  when  she 
is  up,  I  would  be  glad  she  would  let  me  come 
to  her  toilet— That's  all,  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Trusty.  I  will  be  sure  to  let  her  ladyship 
know,  Madam.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Sir,  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 

Man.  He  comes  unseasonably— What  shall 
I  do  with  him  ? 

Lady  G.  Oh,  see  him,  by  all  means !  we 
shall  have  time  enough ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I'll  step  in  and  have  an  eye  upon  my  brother. 
Nay,  don't  mind  me— you  have  business— 

Man.  You  must  be  obeyed— 

[Retreating,  while  LADY  GRACE  goes  out. 
Desire  Sir  Francis  to  walk  in— [Exit  SERV 
ANT.!  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  his  wise  worship 
begins  to  find  that  the  balance  of  his  journey 
to  London  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  WRONGHEAD. 

Sir  Francis,  your  servant.  How  came  I  by 
the  favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit? 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin  ! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man  ? 

Sir  F.  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  you— 

Man.  I  am  sorry  for  that— But  what  s  the 
matter  ? 

Sir  F.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  journey, 
I  see  now— for  my  bitter  wife — 

Man.  What  of  her? 

Sir  F.  Is  playing  the  devil. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  that's  a  part  that  most  of 
your  fine  ladies  begin  with,  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  London. 

Sir  F.  If  I'm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  above  two  hundred  and  fatty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning. 
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Man.  Ha !  I  see  a  good  housewife  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  F.  Work,  do  they  call  it !  Fine  work,  in 
deed  ! 

Man.  Well,  but  how  do  you  mean  made 
away  with  it?  What,  she  has  laid  it  out,  may 
be — but  I  suppose  you  have  an  account  of  it. 

Sir  F.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  had  the  account,  in 
deed  ;  but  1  mun  needs  say,  it's  a  very  sorry 
one. 

Man.  Pray,  let's  hear! 
Sir  F.  Why,  first  1  let  her  have  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  get  things  handsome  about  her, 
to  let  the  world  see  that  I  was  somebody  ;  and 
thought  that  sum  was  very  genteel. 

Man.  Indeed  I  think  so;  and  in  the  coun 
try  might  have  served  her  a  twelvemonth. 

Sir  F.  Why,  so  it  might— but  here,  in  this 
fine  town,  forsooth,  it  could  not  get  through 
four-and-twenty  hours — for  in  half  that  time  it 
was  all  squandered  away  in  bawbles,  and  new- 
fashioned  trumpery. 

Man.  Oh!  for  ladies  in  London,  Sir  Fran 
cis,  all  this  might  be  necessary. 

Sir  F.  Noa,  there's  the  plaguo  on't ;  the  de 
vil  o'  one  useful  thing  do  1  see  for  it,  but  two 
pair  of  laced  shoes,  and  those  stond  me  in  three 
pounds  three  shillings  a  pair,  top. 

Man.  Dear  Sir,  this  is  nothing;  Why  we 
have  city  wives  here,  that  while  their  good 
man  is  selling  three  pennyworth  of  sugar,  will 
give  you  twenty  pounds  for  a  short  apron. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  mortal  poor  de 
vil  is  a  husband'! 

Man.  Well,  but  1  hope  you  have  nothing 
else  to  complain  of. 

'Sir  F.  Ah,  would  I  could  say  so  too  !— but 
there's  another  hundred  behind  yet,  that  goes 
more  to  my  heart  than  all  that  went  before  it. 
Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 
Sir  F.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
you. 

Man.  Out  with  it. 

Sir  F.  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 
Man.  What,  since  I  saw  you!  I  thought  you 
had  all  supped  at  home  last  night. 

Sir  F.  Why  so  we  did— and  all  as  merry  as 
gri<rg — 1'cod  my  heart  was  so  open  that  1  tos 
sed  another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to  go  out 
early  this  morning  with— But  the  cloth  was  no 
sooner  taken  away,  than  in  comes  my  lady 
Townly  here,  (who,  between  you  and  1— mum 
—has  had  the  devil  to  pay  yonder)  with  anoth 
er  rantipole  dame  of  quality,  and  out  they 
must  have  her,  they  said,  to  introduce  her  at 
my  lady  Noble's  assembly  forsooth.— A  few 
words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the  bargain — 
so,  bawnce !  and  away  they  drive,  as  if  the 
devil  had  got  into  the  coach-box—so,  about 
four  or  five  in  the  morning— home  comes  Ma 
dam,  with  her  eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  .head— 
and  my  poor  hundred  pounds  left  behind  her 
at  the  hazard-table. 
Man.  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  F.  Every  shilling among  a  parcel 

of  pigtail  puppies,  and  pale  faced  women  of 

qiMan'/But  pray,  Sir  Francis,  how  came  you 
after  you  found  her  so  ill  an  housewife  of 
one  sum  so  soon  to  trust  her  with  another  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  truly,  I  mun  say,  that  was 
partly  my  own  fault :  for  if  1  had  not  been  a 
blab  JfSfy  tongue,  1  believe  that  last  hundred 
might  have  been  saved. 


like  an  owl,  as  I  was,  out  of 
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goodwill,  forsooth,  partly  to  keep  her  in  hu 
mour,  1  must  needs  tell  her  of  the  thousand 
pounds  a-year  I  had  just  got  the  promise  of— 
— 1'cod,  she  lays  her  claws  upon  it  that  mo 
ment — said  it  was  all  owing  to  her  advice,  and 
truly  she  would  have  her  share  on't. 

Man.  What,  before  you  had  it  yourself? 
Sir  F.  Why,  ay,  that's  what  I  told  her— My 
dear,  said  I,  mayhap,   I  mayn't  receive  the 
first  quarter  on't  this  half  year. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  I  have  heard  you  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience,  and  I  really  feel  com 
passion  for  you. 

•Sir  F.  Truly,  and  well  you  may,  cousin  ;  for 
I  don't  see  that  my  wife's  goodness  is  a  hit  the 
better  for  bringing  to  London.  • 

Man.  If  you  remember,  I  gave  you  a  hint  of 
it. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so;  but 
the  devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she 
would  have  rid  f>ost  to  him. 

Man.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast 
upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place  in 
deed Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to 

go  wrong  with  me  at  Westminster,  at  this  rate, 
how  the  devil  shall  I  keep  out  of  a  jail? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin  ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  Sir  ; 
the  same  road  that  brought  you  hither,  will 
carry  you  safe  home  again. 

Sir  F.  Ods-flesh,  cousin  !  what !  and  leave 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year  behind  me  ? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh  !  leave  anything  behind 
you,  but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by 

Sir  F.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a  scur 
vy  figure  shall  I  make  in  the  country,  if  I  come 
dawn  withawt  it. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamen 
table  figure  in  a  jail  without  it. 

Sir  F.  Mayhap  'at  yow  have  no  great  opin 
ion  of  it  then,  cousin  ? 

Man .  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  a 
real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  .to  you  : 
you  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that's  before 
you. 

Sir  F.  Good-lack!  how  may  you  mean, 
cousin  ? 

Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  affairs  stand 
thus— In  a  week  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  West 
minster — In  a  fortnight  my  lady  will  run  you 
into  jail,  by  keeping  the  best  company — In  four 
and  twenty  hours  your  daughter  will  run  away 
with  a  sharper,  because  she  han't  been  used  to 
better  company  :  and  your  son  will  steal  into 
marriage  with  a  cast  mistress,  because  he  has 
not  been  used  to  any  company  at  all. 

Sir  F.  1'  th'  name  of  goodness,  why  should 
you  think  all  this  ? 

Man.  Because  1  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  I 
know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this 
is  not  prevented  to-night,  it  will  be  out  of  your 
power  to  do  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  upon  us  !  you  frighten  me— 
Well,  Sir,  I  will  be  governed  by  you  :  but 
what  am  I  to  do  in  this  case  ? 

Man.  I  have  not  time  here  to  give  you  pro 
per  instructions  ;  but  about  eight  this  evening, 
I'll  call  at  your  lodgings,  and  there  you  shall 
have  full  conviction  how  much  I  have  it  at 
heart  to  serve  you. 


Enter  a  SERVANT. 


Serv.  Sir,  my  lord  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Man*  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

Sir  F.  Well,  then,  I'll  go  straight  home, 
naw. 

Man.  At  eight  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  dear  cousin  !  I  shall  be  bound 
to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Mercy  deliver  ua 
what  a  terrible  journey  have  I  made  on't. 

<.*    '  [  Exeun  t  severally. 


SCENE  II.— Opens  to  a  Dressing-room.    I 

LADY  TOWNLY,  as  just  up,  walks  to  her  Toilet9< 
leaning  on  MRS.  TRUSTY. 

Trusty.  Dear  Madam,  what  should  make 
your  ladyship  so  out  of  order  ? 

Lady  f.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well,  whera 
one  is'killed  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

Trusty.  Dear  me  !  it  was  so  long  before  you 
rung,  Madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship 
had  been  finely  composed. 

Lady  T.  Composed  !  why  1  have  lain  in  an 
inn  here  ;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with 
ten-stage  coaches  :  what  between  my  lord's 
impertinent  people  of  business  in  a  morning, 
and  the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at 
noon,  one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Trusty.  Indeed,  Madam,  it's  a  great  pity  my 
lord  can't  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  peo 
ple  of  quality — though  I  must  say  that,  Madam, 
your  ladyship  is  certainly  the  best  matrimonial 
manager  in  town. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Trus 
ty !  I  manage  very  ill ;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  power  1  have,  by  never  being  over-fond  oi 
my  lord — yet  I  want  money  infinitely  oftenei 
than  he  is  willing  to  give  it  me. 

Trusty.  Ah  !  if  his  lordship  could  but  be 
brought  to  play  himself,  Madam,  then  he  might 
feel  what  it  is  to  want  money. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it !  do  you  know 
that  I  am  undone,  Trusty? 

Trusty.  Mercy  forbid,  Madam  ! 

Lady  T.  Broke,  ruined,  plundered  ! strip 
ped,  even  to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea  ! 

Trusty.  You  don't  tell  me  so,  Madam  ? 

Lady  T.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pounds  in 
the  world — What  is  to  be  done,  Trusty  ? 

Trusty.  Truly,  I  w  ish  I  were  wise  enough  to 
tell  you,  Madam :  but  may  be  your  ladyship 
may  have  a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some  ol 
the  good  company  that  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  T.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortune. 

Trusty.  Ha  !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed, 
Madam — A  dad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head, 
Madam,  if  it  is  not  too  late — 

Lady  T.  Out  with  it  quickly,  then  I  beseech 
thee. 

Trusty.  Has  not  the  steward  something  ol 
fifty  pounds,  Madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands 
to  pay  somebody  about  this  time  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  ay  ;  I  had  forgot — 'twas  to— a 
— what's  his  filthy  name  ? 

Trusty.  Now  I  remember,  Madam,  'twas  tc 
Mr.  Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  la 
dyship  turned  off  about  a  year  ago,  because  he 
would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  T.  The  very  wretch  !  If  he  has  not  paid 
it,  run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him 
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n-ing  it  hither  immediately— [Exit  TRUSTY.] 
IVell,  sure  mortal  woman  never  had  such  for- 
;une !  five,  five  and  nine,  against  poor  seven 
or  ever — No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of  my 
Chance,  that  Lady  Wronghead's  fatal  red  fist 
upon  the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible  ever 
o  win  another  stake — Sit  up  all  night ;  lose 
all  one's  money  ;  dream  of  winning  thousands  ; 

iwake  without  a  shilling;   and  then How 

Dike  a  hag  I  look  ! — in  short  the  pleasures  of 
Sife  are  not  worth  this  disorder.  If  it  were  not 
jfor  shame,  now,  I  could  almost  think  Lady 
Grace's  sober  scheme  not  quite  so  ridiculous — 
Jlf  my  wise  lord  could  but  hold  his  tongue  for 
a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should  hate  the  town 
in  a  fortnight— But  I  will  not  be  driven  out  of 
it,  that's  positive. 

TRUSTY  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  Madam,  there's  no  bearing  of 
it!  Mr.  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the 
door,  as  I  came  to  the  stair-foot;  and  the 
steward  is  now  actually  paying  him  the  money 
in  the  hall. 

Lady  T.  Run  to  the  stair-case  head  again 
— and  scream  to  him,  that  I  must  speak  with 
him  this  instant.  [TRUSTY  runs  ouf. 

Trusty.  Mr.  Poundage— a-hem !  Mr.  Pound 
age,  a  word  with  you  quickly.  {Without. 

Pound.  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

{Without. 

Trusty.  Presently  wont  do,  man,  you  must 
come  this  minute.  [Without. 

Pound.  lam  but  just  paying  a  little  money 
here.  [Without. 

Trusty.  Cods  my  life,  paying  money  !  Is  the 
man  distracted  ?  Come  here,  I  tell  you,  to  ray 
lady  this  moment,  quick  !  [  Without. 

TRUSTY  returns. 

Lady  T.  Will  the  monster  come,  or  no? 

Trusty.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  Madam  ;  he  is 
hobbling  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  him  come  in — for  fee  will 
keep  such  a  babbling  about  bis  accounts — my 
brain  is  not  able  to  bear  him. 


[POUNDAGE  comes  to  the  door, 
money-bag  in  his  hand* 


with 


Sir! 


Trusty.  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come, 
where's  the  fifty  pounds? 

Pound.  Why,  here  it  is  ;  if  you  had  not  been 
in  such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this 
time — the  man's  now  writing  a  receipt,  below, 
for  it. 

Trusty.  No  matter  ;  my  lady  says  you  must 
not  pay  him  with  that  money !  there's  not 
enough,  it  seems;  there's  a  pistole,  and  a 
guinea,  that  is  not  good,  in  it— besides,  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  account  too— [Twitches  the 
lag  from  Aim.]  But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to  ex 
amine  it  now ;  so  you  must  bid  Mr.  What- 
d'ye-call-um  call  another  time. 

Lady  T.  What  is  all  that  noise  there  ? 

Pound.  Why,  and  it  please  your  ladyship — 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee,  don'tplagueme  now;  but 
do  as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases, 
Madam.  [Exit. 

Trusty.  There  they  are,  Madam— [Pours  the 
money  out  of  the  bag.]— The  pretty  things— 
were  so  near  falling  into  a  nasty  tradesmau's 
hand.  I  protest  it  made  me  tremble  for  them 


—I  fancy  your  ladyship  had  as  good  give  me 
that  bad  guinea,  for  luck's  sake— thank  you 
Madam.  [Takes  a  guinea 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it. 

Trusty.  No  ;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me  ;  and  so  I  was 
willing  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking, 
Madam. 

Lady  T.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it ;  and 
so,  for  once — but  hark  !  don't  I  hear  the  man 
making  a  noise  yonder  !  Though,  I  think,  now, 
we  may  compound  for  a  little  of  his  ill-hum 
our — 

Trusty.  I'll  listen. 

Lady'T.   Pr'ythee  do. 

[TRUSTY  goes  to  the  door. 

Trusty.  Ay,  they  are  at  it,  Madam — he's  in 
a  bitter  passion  with  poor  Poundage— Bless 
me !  I  believe  he'll  beat  him — Mercy  on  us, 
how  the  wretch  swears  ! 

Lady  T.  And  a  sober  citizen  too !  that's  a 
shame. 

Trusty.  Ha  !  I  think  all's  silent  of  a  sudden — 
may  be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down— I'll 
step  and  see —  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  These  trades-people  are  the  trouble- 
somest  creatures !  No  words  will  satisfy 
them. 

TRUSTY  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  Madam  !  undone,  undone  !  My 
lord  has  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is 

hearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over If  your 

ladyship  pleases  to  come  hither,  you  may  near 
him  yourself. 

Lady  T.  No  matter ;  it  will  come  round 
presently  :  I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord,  with 
out  losing  a  word  by  the  way,  I'll  warrant 
you. 

Trusty.  Oh,  Lud,  Madam !  here's  my  lord 
just  coming  in. 

LadyT.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then. 
[Exit  TRUSTY.]  I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits  ;  but 
he  will  soon  give  'em  me. 

Enter  LORD  -TOWNLY. 

Lord  T.  How  comes  it,  Madam,  that  a  trades 
man  dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  for 
money  due  to  him  from  you  ? 

Lady  T.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  answer  for  other  people's  imperti 
nence. 

Lord  T.  I  expect,  Madam,  you  should  an 
swer  for  your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the 
occasion  of  it — I  thought  I  had  given  you 
money  three  months  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these 
sort  of  people. 

Lady  T.  Yes ;  but  you  see  they  never  are  to 
be  satisfied. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  Madam,  longer  to  be 
abused  thus  ;  what's  become  of  the  last  five 
hundred  I  gave  you  ? 

Lady  T.  Gone. 

Lord  T.  Gone  !  what  way,  Madam  ? 

Lady  T.  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by 
this  time. 

Lord  T.  'Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no 
impression,  till  it  falls  upon  you. 

Lady  T.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is 
always  to  be  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  I 
shall  make  you  no  answer. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  Madam,  1  will  be  heard, 
and  make  you  answer. 

Lady  T.  Make  me !  Then  I  must  tell  you, 
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my  lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been 
used  to,  and  I  wont  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  Come,  come,  Madam,  you  shall 
bear  a  great  deal  more,  before  I  part  with 
you. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you  will 
have  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  as 
sure  you. 

Lord  T.  Pooh  !  your  spirit  grows  ridiculous 
you  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  inno 
cence  to  support  it. 

Lady  T.  You'll  find,  at  least,  1  have  resent 
ment  ;  and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provoca 
tion. 

Lord  T.  After  those  you  have  given  me, 
Madam,  'tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with 
you, 

Lady  T.  I  scorn  your  imputation,  and  your 
menaces.  The  narrowness  of  your  heart's 
your  monitor;  'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you 
are  wounded  :  you  have  less  to  complain  of 
than  many  thousands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you. 

Lord  T.  Death,  Madam  !  do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporal  merit,  that  your  person's 
less  tainted  than  your  mind  ?  Is  it  there,  there, 
alone,  an  honest  husband  can  be  injured?— 
Have  you  not  every  other  vice  that  can  debase 
your  birth,  or  stain  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Is 
not  your  health,  your  beauty,  husband,  for 
tune,  family  disclaimed,  for  nights  consumed 
in  riot  and  extravagance?  The  wanton  does 
no  more  ;  if  she  conceals  her  shame,  does  less : 
and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed,  as  sorely  wrongs 
my  honour  and  ray  quiet. 

Lady  T.  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife 
might  please  you. 

Lord  T.  Ungrateful  woman  !  could  you  have 
seen  yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her— 1 
am  amazed  our  legislature  has  left  no  prece 
dent  of  a  divorce,  for  this  more  visible  injury, 
this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
person  !  When  a  woman's  whole  heart  is  ali 
enated  to  pleasures  I  have  no  share  in,  what 
is  it  to  me,  whether  a  black  ace  or  a  powdered 
coxcomb  has  possession  of  it. 

Lady  T.  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my 
lord,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  upon  it. 

Lord  T.  That,  Madam,  I  have  long  despair 
ed  of ;  and  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mu 
tual,  'tis  fit  that  with  our  hearts,  our  persons 
too  should  separate. — This  house  you  sleep  no 
more  in :  though  your  content  might  grossly 
feed  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband  ;  yet  my 
desires  would  starve  upon  the  features  of  a 
wife. 

Lady  T.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of  the 
same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  hon 
our. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  Madam,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments — I  have  done  with  you. 

Lady  T.  If  we  had  never  met,  my  lord,  I  had 
not  broke  my  heart  for  it :  but  have  a  care  •  1 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as  you 
may  imagine. 

Lord  T.  Recalled!— Who's  there ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Desire  my  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up. 
[Exit  SERV. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  may  proceed  as  you 
please;  but  pray,  what  indiscretions  have  I 
committed,  that  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 
hundred  other  women  of  quality? 

Lord  T.  'Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 


Madam,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 
less  contemptible  :  and  though  a  bad  one  may 
be  the  best  man's  lot,  yet  he  11  make  a  better 
figure  in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfortunes 
out  of  duors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps  them 
within. 

Lady  T.  I  don't  know  what  figure  you  may 
make,  my  lord;  but  i  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

LordT.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  Madam  ; 
you'll  need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE  and  MANLY. 

Mr.  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg 
of  you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than  words 
can  make  for  it. 

Man.  Then  pray,  make  none,  my  lord,  that 
I  may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you.] 

Lord  T.  Sister,  J  have  the  same  excuse  to 
intreat  of  you,  too. 

Lady  G.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Thus  then — as  you  both  were  pres 
ent  at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  1  now  de 
sire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  deter 
mined  separation — I  know,  Sir,  your  good-na 
ture,  and  my  sister's,  must  be  shocked  at  tha 
office  1  impose  on  you  ;  but  as  1  don't  ask  your 
justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope  you  are 
conscious — that  an  ill  woman  can  t  reproach 
you,  if  you  are  silent  on  her  side. 

Man,  My  lord,  I  never  thought  till  now,  it 
could  be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lady  G.  [Aside.]  Heavens,  how  I  trem 
ble. 

Lord  T.  For  you,  my  Lady  Townly,  I  need 
Hot  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting 
with  you — the  world,  1  fear,  is  too  well  inform 
ed  of  them — For  the  good  lord,  your  dead  fa 
ther's  sake,  I  will  still  support  you  as  his  daugh 
ter — As  Lord  Townly's  wife,  you  have  had 
every  thing  a  fond  husband  could  bestow,  and 
(to  our  mutual  shame  1  speak  it)  more  than 
happy  wives  desire— But  those  indulgences 
must  end  ;  state,  equipage,  and  splendour,  but 
ill  becomes  the  vices  that  misuse  them — The 
decent  necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied — • 
but  not  one  article  to  luxury  ;  not  even  the 
coach  that  wails  to  carry  you  from  hence  shall 
you  ever  use  again.  Your  tender  aunt,  my 
lady  Lovemore,  with  tears,  this  morning,  has 
consented  to  receive  you  ;  where,  if  time,  and 
your  condition,  brings  you  to  a  due  reflection, 
your  allowance  shall  be  increased— but  if  you 
are  still  lavish  of  your  little,  orpine  for  past 
licentious  pleasures,  that  little  shall  be  less  : 
nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my  friend  that  nam-.s 
you  in  my  hearing. 

Lady  G.  My  heart  bleeds  for  her.      [Aside. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there  !  turn  back 
thy  thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  grow 
ing  love.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed 
that  form  incapable  of  vice  or  of  decay;  there 
I  proposed  the  partner  of  an  easy  home  ;  there 
I,  for  ever,  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  compan 
ion,  an  agreeable  intimate,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  useful  helpmate,  and  a  tender  mother — but, 
oh,  how  bitter  now  the  disappointment ! 

Man.  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of 
happiness ;  offended  as  you  are,  I  know  you 
will  still  be  just. 

Lord  T.  Fear  me  not. 

Man.  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck 
her.  {Aside. 

Lord  T.  No,  let  me  not  (though  I  this  mo 
ment  cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever)  let  me 
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toot  urge  her  punishment  beyond  her  crimes—  |  and  in  an  heart  thus  warm,  in  wild  unthink 
I  know  the  world  is  fond  of  any  tale  that  feeds  I  ing  life,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler  sense  of  love 
jits  appetite  of  scandal :  and  as  lam  conscious  !  was  lost, 
[severities  of  this  kind  seldom  fail  of  imputa- 


Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly !  where  has  this  crea 
ture  s  heart  been  buned  ?  [Apart 

Man.  If  yet  recoverable— how  -vast  the  treas 
ure.  [Apart 

Lady  T.  What  1  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuse,  but  my  confession  ;  my  errors  (  give 
'em,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name)  cannot  be 
defended  !  No !  What's  in  its  nature  wrong, 
no  words  can  palliate,  no  plea  can  alter  ! 
What  then  remains  in  my  condition,  but  resig- 

late  but  half  ray  provocations,  and  give  me  up  nation  to  your  pleasure  ?  Time  only  can  con« 
to  censure.  [Gainer,  vince  you  of  my  future  conduct :  therefore 

J»;ll    T    1 i : 1*.  T- •         A          f     ,- 


Itions  too  gross  to  mention,  I  here,  before  you 
Iboth,  acquit  her  of  the  least  suspicion,  raised 
|against  the  honour  of  my  bed.  Therefore, 
[when  abroad  her  conduct  may  be  questioned, 
Ido  her  fame  that  justice. 
Lady  T.  Oh,  sister ! 

[Turns  to  LADY  GRACE,  weeping. 
I  Lord  T.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where  with 
out  favour  this  action  may  be  canvassed,  re- 


Lady  T.  Support  me  !   save  me !    hide  me 
•I from  the  world? 

[Falling  on  LADY  GRACE'S  neck. 
Lord  T.  [Returning.]— I  had  forgot  me— 
I  You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment,  there- 
I  fore,  as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her, 
I  your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than 
I  suit  the  honour  of  an  injured  husband. 

[Offers  to  go  out. 

Man.  [Interposing.]  My  lord,  you  must  not, 

I  shall  not  leave  her  thus!  One  moment's  stay 

can  do  your  cause   no  wrong!  If  looks  can 

speak  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  I'll  answer 

with  my  life  there's  something  labouring  in  rur 

I  mind,  that  would  you  bear  the  hearing  might 

I  deserve  it. 

Lord  T.  Consider !  since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  T.  Yet  stay,  my  lord — the  little  I 
would  say  will  not  deserve  an  insult ;  and  un 
deserved,  I  know  your  nature  gives  it  not. 
But  as  you've  called  in  friends,  to  witness 
your  resentment,  let  them  be  equal  hearers  of 
my  last  reply. 

Lord  T.  i  sha'n't  refuse  you  that,  Madam- 
be  it  so. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  complained 
I  wanted  love :  but  as  you  kindly  have  al 
lowed  I  never  gave  it  to  another ;  so,  when 
you  hear  the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you 
may  still  complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my 
coldness. 

Lady  G.  This  promises  a  reverse  of  temper. 

[Apart. 

Man.  This,  my  lord,  you  are  concerned  to 
hear. 

Lord  T.  Proceed,  I  am  attentive. 
Lady  T.  Before  1  was  your  bride,  my  lord, 
the  Haltering  world  had  talked  me  into  beauty ; 
which  at  my  glass,  my  youthful  vanity  con 
firmed.  Wild  with  that  fame,  I  thought  man 
kind  my  slaves,  I  triumphed  over  hearts,  while 
all  my  pleasure  was  their  pain  ;  yet  was  my 
own  so  equally  insensible  to  all,  that  when  a 
father's  firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make 
choice  of  one,  I  even  there  declined  the  liberty 
he  gave,  and  to  his  own  election  yielded  up  my 
youth— his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed  him 
to  you — Our  hands  were  joined  !  But  still  my 
heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly  !  My  only  joy 
was  power,  command,  society,  profuseness, 
and  to  lead  in  pleasures  !  The  husband's  right 
to  rule  t  thought  a  vulgar  law,  which  only  the 
deformed  or  meanly-spirited  obeyed  !  I  knew 
no  directors,  but  my  passions  ;  no  master,  but 
my  will !  Even  you,  my  lord,  some  time  o'er- 
come  by  love,  was  pleased  with  my  delights  ! 
nor,  then,  foresaw  this  mad  misuse  of  your  in 
dulgence — and,  though  I  call  myself  ungrate 
ful,  while  I  own  it,  yet,  as  a  truth  it  cannot 
be  denied — that  kind  indulgence  has  undone 
me  ;  it  added  strength  to  ray  habitual  failings, 


till  I  have  lived  an  object  of  forgiveness,  I 
dare  not  hope  for  pardon — The  penance  of  a 
lonely  contrite  life  were  little  to  the  innocent ; 
but  to  have  deserved  this  separation,  will  strew 
perpetual  thorns  upon  my  pillow. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  happy,  heavenly  hearing  ! 

Lady  T.  Sister,  farewell  !  [Kissing  her.] 
Your  virtue  needs  no  warning  from  the  shame 
that  falls  on  me  :  but  when  you  think  I  have 
atoned  my  follies  past — persuade  your  in 
jured  brother  to  forgive  them. 

Lord  T.  No,  Madam  !  your  errors  thus  re 
nounced,  this  instant  are  forgotten!  So  deep, 
so  due  a  sense  of  them  has  made  you,  what 
my  utmost  wishes  formed,  and  all  my  heart 
has  sighed  for. 

Lady  T.  [Turning  to  LADY  GRACE.]  How 
odious  does  this  goodness  make  me  ! 

Lady  G.  How  amiable  your  thinking  so  ! 

Lord  T.  Long  parted  friends,  that  pass 
through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  com 
mon  gladness  in  their  meeting ;  but  from  a 
shipwreck  saved  we  mingle  tears  with  our  em 
braces  !  [Embracing  LADY  TOVVNLY. 

Lady  T.  What  words?  what  love?  what 
duty  can  repay  such  obligations  ? 

Lord  T,  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please, 
your  power  is  endless. 

Lady  T.  Oh  .'—'till  this  moment,  never  did  I 
know,  my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you. 

Lord  T.  By  Heaven  this  yielding  hand,  when 
first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented  not  a 
treasure  more  desirable  !  Oh,  Manly  !  sister  ! 
as  you  have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet,  par 
take  of  my  felicity  !  my  new-born  joy  !  see 
here  the  bride  of  my  desires  !  this  may  be  cal 
led  my  wedding-day. 

Lady  G.  Sister,  (for  now,  methinks,  that 
name  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ever)  let  me 
congratulate  the  happiness  that  opens  to  you. 

Man.  Long,  long,  and  mutual  may  it  flow — 

Lord  T.  To  make  our  happiness  complete, 
my  dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that 
amply  will  repay  the  obligation. 

Lady  T.  Sister,  a  day  like  this— 

Lady  G.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the 
general  joy.  [Gives  her  hand  to  MANLY. 

Man.  A  joy  like  mine — despairs  of  words  to 
speak  it. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of  friend 
endears  the  brother !  [Embracing  him 

Man.  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  nu 
to  deserve  them. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  apartments  are  full  o? 
masqueraders— And  some  people  of  qualit; 
there  desire  to  see  your  lordship  and  my  lady 

Lady  T.  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  orders  hac 
forbid  their  revelling  ? 

Lord  T.  No,  my  dear,  Manly  has  desim 
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their  admittance  to-night,  it  seems, 
ticular  occasion — Say  we  will  wait  upon  them 
instantly.  [Exit  SERVANT 

Lady  T.  I  shall  be  but  ill  company  to  them 
Lord  T.  No  matter  :  not  to  see  them,  would 
on  a  sudden  be  too  particular.     Lady  Grace 
will  assist  you  to  entertain  them 

Lady  T.  With  her,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  al 
ways  easy — Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I 
now  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days— 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread, 
But  where   your  guarded  innocence  shall 

lead; 
For  in  the  marriage  state,  the  world  must 

own, 

Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  mutual  nature  points  the  way  : 
Let  husbands  govern ;  gentle  wives  obey. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  HI.— Opening  to  another  Apartment 
discovers  a  great  number  of  people  in  masquer 
ade,  talking  all  together,  and  playing  one  upon 
another.  LADY  W  RONGHEAD, a*  a  shepherdess ; 
JENNY  as  a  nun  ;  the  'SQUIRE  as  a  running 
footman ;  and  the  COUNT  in  a  domino.  After 
some  time  LORD  and  LADY  TOWNLY,  with 
LADY  GRACE,  enter  to  them  unmasked. 

Lord  T.  So !  here's  a  great  deal  of  com 
pany. 

Lady  T.  A  great  many  people,  my  lord,  but 
no  company — as  you'll  find — for  here's  one 
now  that  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  entertain 
us. 

[.A  MASK,  after  some  ajfected  gesture,  makes 
up  to  LADY  TOWNLY. 

Mask.  Well,  dear  Lady  Townly,  sha'n't  we 
see  you  by  and  by  ? 

Lady  T,  I  don't  know  you,  Madam. 

Mask.  Don't  you  seriously  ? 

[In  a  squeaking  tone. 

Lady  T.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Mask.  Well,  that's  charming ;  but  can't  you 
guess? 

Lady  T.  Yes,  I  could  guess  wrong,  I  be 
lieve. 

Mask.  That's  what  I'd  have  you  do. 

Lady  T.  But,  Madam,  if  I  don't  know  you 
at  all,  is  not  that  as  well. 

Mask.  Ay,  but  you  do  know  me. 

Lady  T.  Dear  sister,  take  her  off  o'  my 
hands  ;  there's  no  bearing  this.  [Apart. 

Lady  G.  I  fancy  I  know  you,  Madam. 

Mask.  I  fancy  you  don't ;  what  makes  you 
think  you  do  ? 

Lady  G.  Because  1  have  heard  you  talk. 

Mask.  Ay,  but  you  don't  know  my  voice, 
I'm  sure. 

Lady  G.  There  is  something  in  your  wit  and 
humour,  Madam,  so  very  much  your  own,  it  is 
impossible  you  can  be  anybody  but  my  Lady 
Trifle. 

Mask.  [Unmasking .]  Dear  Lady  Grace! 
thou  art  a  charming  creature. 

Lady  G.  Is  there  nobody  else  we  know 
here? 

Mask.  Oh  dear,  yes  !  I  have  found  out  fifty 
already. 

Lady  G.  Pray  who  are  they  ? 

Mask.  Oh,  charming  company  !  there's  Lady 
Ramble— Lady  Riot— Lady  Kill-care— Lady 
Squander — Lady  Strip — Lady  Pawn— and  the 
D  utchess  of  Single-Guinea. 

Lord  T.  Is  it  not  hard,  my  dear,  that  people 
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of  sense  and  probity  are  sometimes  forced  to 
seem  fond  of  such  company  ?  [Apart. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  it  will  always  give  me  pain 
to  remember  their  acquaintance,  but  none  to 
drop  it  immediately.  [Apart. 

Lady  G.  But  you  have  given  us  no  account 
of  the  men,  Madam.  Are  they  good  for  any 
thing? 

Mask.  Oh,  yes,  you  must  know,  I  alway» 
find  out  them  by  their  endeavours  to  find  out 
me. 

Lady  G.  Pray,  who  are  they  ? 

Mask.  Why,  for  your  men  of  tip-top  wit  and* 
pleasure,  about  town,  there's  my  Lord — Bit* 
— Lord  Archwag — Young  Brazen-wit— Lord 
Timberdown  —  Lord  Joint-life  —  and— Lord 
Mortgage.  Then  for  your  pretty  fellows  only 
— there's  Sir  Powder-Peacock — Lord  Lap 
wing — Billy  Magpie— Beau  Frightful  —  Sir 
Paul  Plaister-crown,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Monkey-man. 

Lady  G.  Right!  and  these  are  the  finq 
gentlemen  that  never  want  elbow-room  at  aol 
assembly. 

Mask.  The  rest,  1  suppose,  by  their  tawdry; 
hired  habits,  are  tradesmen's  wives,  inns-of-i 
court  beaux,  Jews,  and  kept  mistresses. 

Lord  T.  An  admirable  collection  ! 

Lady  G.  Well,  of  all  our  public  diversions, 
I  am  amazed  how  this,  that  is  so  very  expen 
sive,  and  has  so  little  to  show  for  it,  can  draw 
so  much  company  together. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  if  it  were  not  expensive,  the 
better  sort  would  not  come  into  it :  and  be 
cause  money  can  purchase  a  ticket,  the  com 
mon  people  scorn  to  be  kept  out  of  it. 

Mask.  Right,  my  lord.  Poor  Lady  Grace  ! 
I  suppose  you  are  under  the  same  astonish 
ment  that  an  opera  should  draw  so  much  good 
company. 

Lady  G.  Not  at  all,  Madam  ;  it's  an  easier 
matter  sure  to  gratify  the  ear,  than  the  under 
standing.  But  have  you  no  notion,  Madam, 
of  receiving  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  same 
time  ? 

Z.Mask.  Oh,  quite  none!  unless  it  be  some 
times  winning  a  great  stake  ;  laying  down  a 
vole  sans  prvndre,  may  come  up,  to  the  profitable 
pleasure  you  were  speaking  of. 

Lord  T.  You  seem  attentive,  my  dear  ! 

J  Apart. 
at  my 

own  follies,  so  strongly  painted  in  another 
woman.  [Apart. 

Lady  G.  But  see,  my  lord,  we  had  best  ad 
journ  our  debate,  1  believe,  for  here  are  some 
masks  that  seem  to  have  a  mind  to  divert  other 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

Lord  T.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  them 
a  clear  stage  then. 

1.4  dance  of  masks  here  in  various  charac 
ters. 
This  was  a  favour  extraordinary. 

Enter  MANLY. 

Oh,  Manly,  1  thought  we  had  lost  you. 

Man.  1  ask  pardon,  my  lord ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  look  a  little  after  my  country- 
family. 

Lord  T.  Well,  pray,  what  have  you  done 
with  them  ? 

Man.  They  are  all  in  the  house  here,  among 
the  masks,  my  lord  ;  if  your  lordship  has 
curiosity  enough  to  step  into  a  lower  apart 
ment,  in  three  minutes  I'll  give  you  an  ample 
account  of  them. 
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.j  Lord  T.  Oh,  by  all  means;  we'll  wait  up- 
;bn  you. 

[The  Scene  shuts  upon  the  masks  to  a  smaller 
apartment.] 

MANLY  re-enters  with  SIR  FRANCIS  WRONG- 
HEAD. 

Sir  F.  Well,  cousin,  you  have  made  my  very 
lair  stond  on  end  !  Waunds  !  if  what  you  tell 
ne  be  true,  I'll  stuff  my  whole  family  into  a 
stage-coach,  and  trundle  them  into  the  country 
again  on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  Sir,  and  we  may  yet  find 

a  way  to  redeem  all.    In  the  mean  time,  place 

yourself   behind    this    screen,    and    for    the 

•truth  of  what  1  have  told  you,  take  the  evi- 

Idence  of  your  own  senses :  but  be  sure  you 

keep  close  till  I  give  you  the  signal.          * 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I'll  warrant  you — Ah,  my  Lady  ! 
my  Lady  Wronghead  !  What  a  bitter  business 
have  you  drawn  me  into. 

Man.  Hush  !  to  your  post ;  here  comes  one 
couple  already. 

[SiR  FRANCIS  retires  behind  the  screen. 
Exit  MANLY. 

Enter  MYRTILLA  with  'SQUIRE  RICHARD. 

'Squire  R.  Well,  is  this  the  doctor's  cham 
ber? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes,  speak  softly. 

'Squire  R.  Well,  but  where  is  he? 

Myr.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently,  buthe 
says  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  wit 
nesses  :  so,  when  the  count  and  your  sister 
come,  you  know  he  and  you  may  be  fathers  for 
one  another. 

'Squire  R.  Well,  well,  tit  for  tat !  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

Myr.  And  see,  here  they  come. 

Enter  COUNT  BASSET,  and  Miss  JENNY. 

Count  B.  So,  so,  here's  your  brother  and 
his  bride,  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  vow,  my  heart's  at  my  mouth 
still !  1  thought  I  should  never  have  got  rid  of 
mamma ;  but  while  she  stood  gaping  upon  the 
dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip  !  Lawd,  do  but  feel 
how  it  beats  here. 

.  Count  B.  Oh,  the  pretty  flutterer  !  1  protest, 
my  dear,  you  have  put  mine  into  the  same  pal 
pitation  ! 

Jenny.  Ay,  say  you  so but  let's  see  now 

— Oh,  lud  !  1  vow  it  thumps  purely— well, 
well,  well,  I  see  it  would  do,  and  so  where's 
the  parson  ? 

Count  B.  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  us. 

Myr.  He  only  staid  for  you,  Sir,  I'll  fetch 
him  immediately.  [Exit. 

Jenny.  Pray,  Sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of 
mamma,  when  I'm  a  countess  ? 

Count  B.  No  doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Oh,  lud !  how  her  back  will  be  up 
then,  when  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly,  or 
you  and  I  in  our  coach-and-six  at  Hyde-Park 
together  ! 

Count  B.  Ay,  or  when  she  hears  the  box- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  out — The  Countess 
of  Basset's  servants  ! 

Jenny.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious  ! 
And  then,  mayhap,  to  have  a  fine  gentleman, 
with  a  star  and  a  what-d'ye-call-um  ribbon, 
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equipage, 


lead  me  to  my  chair,  with  his  hat  under  Ms 
arm  all  the  way  !  Hold  up,  says  the  chair 
man;  and  so,  says  I,  my  lord,  your  humble 
servant.  I  suppose,  Madam,  sajs'he,  we  shall 
see  you  at  my  Lady  Quadrille's?  Ay,  ay  to 

be  sure,  my  lord,  says  I So  in  swops  me, 

with  my  hoop  stuffed  up  to  my  forehead  •  and 
away  they  trot,  swing  !  swang !  with  my  tas 
sels  dangling,  and  my  flambeaux  blazing,  and 
—Oh  !  it's  a  charming  thing  to  be  a  woman  of 
quality  ! 

Count  B.  Well !  I  see  that,  plainly,  my  dear 
there's  ne'er  a  dutchess  of  them  all  will  be 
come  an  equipage  like  you. 

Jennw.Well,  well,  do   you  find 
and  I'll  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 

SONG. 

What  though  they  call  me  country  lass, 
I  read  it  plainly  in  my  glass, 
That  for  a  dutchess  I  might  pass  j 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Would  fortune  but  attend  my  call, 
At  park,  at  play,  at  ring  and  ball, 
I'd  brave  the  proudest  of  them  all, 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way. 

Surrounded  by  a  croud  of  beaux, 

With  smart  toupees,  and  powdered  clothes, 

At  rivals  I'd  turn  up  my  nose  ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
I'd  dart  such  glances  from  these  eyes, 
Should  make  some  lord  or  duke  my  prize  : 
And  then,  oh,  how  I'd  tyrannize, 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way. 

Oh,  then  for  every  new  delight, 
For  equipage  and  diamonds  bright, 
Quadrille,  and  plays,  and  balls  all  night ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Of  love  and  joy  I'd  take  my  fill, 
The  tedious  hours  of  life  to  kill, 
In  every  thing  I'd  have  my  will, 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way. 

'Squire  R.  Troth !  I  think  this  masquerad- 
ing's  the  merriest  game  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  !  Thof  in  my  mind,  and  there  were  but  a 
little  wrestling  or  cudgel-playing  naw,  it 
would  help  it  hugely.  But  what  a  rope  makes 
the  parson  stay  so  ? 

Count  B.  Oh,  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 

Enter  MYRTILLA,  with  a  CONSTABLE. 

Con.  Well,  Madam,  pray  which  is  the  party 
that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office,  here? 

Myr.  That's  the  gentleman . 

[Pointing  to  the  COUNT. 

Count  B.  Hey-day  !  what,  in  masquerade, 
doctor. 

Con.  Doctor !  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  mis 
taken  your  man  :  but  if  you  are  called  Count 
Basset,  1  have  a  billet-doux  in  my  hand  for 
you,  that  will  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  B.  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  all 
this? 

Con.  Only  my  Lord  Chief  Justice's  warrant 
against  you  for  forgery,  Sir. 

Count  B.  Blood  and  thunder ! 

Con.  And  so,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  off 
your  fool's  frock  there,  I'll  wait,  upon  you  to 
the  next  justice  of  peace  immediately. 

Jennu-  Oh,  dear  me,  what's  the  matter? 

[Trembling. 
8U 
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(ACT  V 


CountB.  Oh,  nothing,  only  a  masquerading    bling  !  preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obe 


frolic,  my  dear. 
'Squire  R.  Oh,  ho,  is  that  all  ? 
Sir  F.  No,  sirrah !  that  is  not  all. 

[SiR  FRANCIS  coming  softly  behind  the 
'SQUIRE,  knocks  him  down  with  his 
cane. 

Enter  MANLY. 

'Squire  R.  Ob,  lawd!   Oh,  lawd!   he  has 
beaten  my  brains  out. 
Man.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  Francis,  have  a  little 


mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray  Sir. 
Sir  F.  Wounds,  cousin,  1  haVt 


patience. 


Count  B.  Manly  !  nay  then  I'm  blown  to  the 
devil.  [Aside. 

'Squire  R.  Oh,  my  head !  my  head ! 

Enter  LADY  WRONGHEAD. 

Lady  W.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle 
men  !  For  Heaven's  sake  !  What,  are  you 
murdering  my  children  ? 

Const .  No,  no,  Madam  !  no  murder !  only  a 
little  suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  F.  [To  JENNY.]  And  for  you,  Mrs.  Hot- 
upon't,  1  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you 
wear  that  habit  as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade 
you.  Do  you  know,  hussy,  that  you  were 
within  two  minutes  of  marrying  a  pickpocket. 

Count  B.  So,  so,  all's  out  I  find.         [Aside. 

Jenny.  Oh,  the  mercy !  why,  pray,  papa,  is 
not  the  count  a  man  of  quality,  then? 

Sir  F.jOh,  yes,  one  of  the  unhanged  ones, 
it  seems. 

Lady  W.  [Aside.']  Married  !  Oh,  the  con 
fident  thing!  There  was  his  urgent  business 
then — slighted  for  her !  I  ha'n't  patience !— and, 
for  ought  I  know,  I  have  been  all  this  while 
making  a  friendship  with  a  highwayman. 

Man.  Mr.  Constable,  secure  there. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  my  lady !  my  lady  !  this  comes 
of  your  journey  to  London :  but  now  I'll  have 
a  frolic  of  my  own,  Madam ;  therefore  pack 
up  your  trumpery  this  very  night,  for  the  mo- 
ment  my  horses  are  able  to  crawl,  you  and 
your  brats  shall  make  a  journey  into  the  coun 
try  again. 

Lady  W.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Sir 
Franpis — I  shall  not  stir  out  of  town  yet,  I 


promise  you. 
SirF.  Not  stir!  Waunds,  Mada 


dience.  [Apart  to  MANLY. 

Man.  Sir  Francis — my  lady  is  ready  to  re 
ceive  your  commands  for  her  journey,  when 
ever  you  please  to  appoint  it. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  it. 

Man.  Come,  come,  Sir  Francis,  take  it  as 
you  find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good 
thing,  though  it  were  never  so  wonderful ! 

And,  now,  Sir,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 

;entleman. 

anly  ;  Sir,  I  hope  you  wont 


Count  B.  Mr. 
ruin  me. 
Man.  Did  not 


_  ou  forge  this  note  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  Sir? 

Count  B.  Sir 1  see  you  know  the  world, 

and  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevari 
cate — But  it  has  hurt  nobody  yet,  Sir  ;  1  beg 
you  Tvill  not  stigmatize  me  ;  since  you  have 
spoiled  my  fortune  in  one  family,  I  hope  yo» 
wont  be  so  cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to  put 
it  out  of  his  power,  Sir,  to  make  it  in  another, 
Sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  Sir,  1  have  not  much  time 
to  waste  with  you,  but  if  you  expect  mercy 
yourself,  you  must  show  it  to  one  you  have 
been  cruel  to. 

Count  B.  Cruel,  Sir  ! 

Man.  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  wo 
man  ! 

Count  B.  I,  Sir  ? 

Man.  I  know  you  have therefore  you 

can't  blame  her,  if,  iu  the  fact  you  are  charged 
with,  she  is  a  principal  witness  against  you.— 
However,  you  have  one,  and  only  one  chance 
to  get  off  with.  Marry  her  this  instant — and 
you  take  off  her  evidence. 

Count  B.  Dear  Sir  ! 

Man.  No  words,  Sir ;  a  wife  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  B.  Lord,  Sir  !  this  is  the  most  unmer 
ciful  mercy ! 

Man.  A  private  penance,  or  a  public  one 

Constable  I 

Count  B.  Hold,  Sir,  since  you  are  pleased  to 
give  me  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a 
compliment  to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the 
preference. 

Man.  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  Sir  ;  the 
chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 


Count  B.  Well,  Sir — since  it  must  be 
Come,  spouse— I  am  not  the  first  of  the  frater 
nity  that  has  run  his  head  into  one  noose,  to 
Man.  Hold,  Sir  !— if  you'll  give  me  leave  a  j  keep  it  out  of  another. 


little — I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to 
think  better  on't 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend  in 
deed ! 

Man.  [Apart  to  my  LADY.]  Look  you  Madam, 
as  to  the  favour  you  designed  me,  in  sending 
this  spurious  letter  inclosed  to  my  Lady  Grace, 
all  the  revenge  1  have  taken,  is  to  have  saved 
your  son  and  daughter  from  ruin — Now  if  you 
will  take  them  fairly  and  quietly  into  'the 
country  again,  1  will  save  your  ladyship  from 
ruin. 

Lady  W.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Man.  Why,  Sir  Francis— shall  never  know 
what  is  in  this  letter  ;  look  upon  it.  How  it 


Myr.  Come,  Sir,  don't  repine:  marriage  is 
at  worst  but  playing  upon  the  square. 

Count  B.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match 
too,  is  the  devil. 

Man.  Well,  Sir,  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  you  think  it ;  as  a  reward  for  her  hon 
esty,  in  detecting  your  practices,  instead  of  the 
forged  bill  you  would  have  pnt  upon  her,  there's 
a  real  one  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  begin  * 
new  honey-moon  with.  [Gives  it  to  MYRTILLA 

Count  B.  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  Sir — I  am  no 
at  leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Consta 
ble,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  thif 
gentleman  into  the  next  room,  and  give  this  la 


came  into  my  hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure,  i  dy  in  marriage  to  him  ? 


Lady  W.  Ha  !  my  billet-doux  to  the  count 
and  an  appointment  in  it !    I  shall  sink  with 
confusion  ! 

Man.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Francis,  Ma 
dam  ? 

Lady  W.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trem- 


Const.  Sir,  I'll  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  B.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  tc 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however. 

[Exeunt  COUNT  B.  MYR.  and  CONSTABLE 

Sir  F.  And  that  I  may  be  sure,  my  family': 
rid  of  him  for  ever — come,  my  lady,  let's  evei 


EPILOGUE. 


ke  our  children  along  with  us,  and  be  all 
fitnesses  of  the  ceremony. 
.  [Exeunt  SIR  F.  LADY.  VV.  Miss,  and 'SQUIRE. 
J  Man.  Now,  my  lord,  you  may  enter. 

$nter  LORD  and  LADY  TOWNLY.    and  LADY 
GRACE. 

J  Lord  T.  So,  Sir,  I  give  you  joy  of  your  nego 
tiation. 

Man.  You  overheard  it  all,  I  presume?  ' 

Lady  G.  From  first  to  last,  Sir. 
I  Lord  T.  Never  were  knaves  and  fools  better 
lisposed  of. 

I  Man.  A  sort  of  poetical  justice,  my  lord,  not 
much  above  the  judgment  of  a  modern  comeily. 

Lord  T.  To  heighten  that  resemblance,  I 
ihink,  sister,  there  only  wants  your  rewarding 
the  hero  of  the  fable,  by  naming  the  day  of  his 
lappiness. 

Lady  G.  This  day,  to-morrow,  every  hour,  I 
lope,  of  life  to  come,  will  show  I  want  not  in 
clination  to  complete  it. 

Man.  Whatever  I  may  want,  Madam,  you 
will  always  find  endeavours  to  deserve  you. 

Lord  T.  Then  all  are  happy. 

Lady  T.  Sister,  I  give  you  joy  consummate  as 
;he  happiest  pair  can  boast. 

In  you  methinks,  as  in  a  glass,  I  see 

The  happiness  that  once  advanced  tome. 

So  visible  the  bliss,  so  ^lain  the  way, 

How  was  it  possible  my  sense  could  stray  ? 

But  now,  a  convert  to  this  truth  I  come, 

That  married  happiness  is  never  found  from 
home.  [Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

METHINKS  1  hear  some  powder'd  critic  say, 
**  Damn  it,  this  wife  reform'd  has  spoil'd  the 
play !  [fashion, 

The  coxcomb  should  have  drawn  her  more  in 
Have  gratified  her  softer  inclination,  [cation." 
Have  tipt  her  a  gallant,  and  clinch'd  theprovo- 
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But  there  our  bard  stopp'd  short :  for  'twere 

uncivil 

To  have  a  modern  belle  all  o'er  a  devil ! 
He  hoped,  in  honour  of  the  sex,  the  age 
Would  hear  one  mended  woman— on  the  stage 
From  whence,  you  see,  by  common  sense's 

rules, 
Wives  might  be  govern'd,  were  not  husbands 

fools . 

Whate'er  by  nature  dames  are  prone  to  do 
They  seldom  stray  but  when  they  govern  you. 
When  the  wild  wife  perceives  her  deary  tame, 
No  wonder  then  she  plays  him  all  the  game, 
But  men  of  sense  meet  rarely  that  disaster  ; 
Women  take  pride  where  merit  is  their  master  : 
Nay,  she  that  with  a  weak  man  wisely  lives, 
Will  seem  t'  obey  the  due  commands  he  gives  ! 
Happy  obedience  is  no  more  a  wonder, 
When  men  are  men,  and  keep  them  kindly 

under. 

But  modern  consorts  are  such  high-bred  crea 
tures, 
They  think  a  husband's  power  degrades  their 

features : 

That  nothing  more  proclaims  a  reigning  beau 
ty* 

Than  that  she  never  was  reproached  with  duty : 
And  that  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  e'er  sent, 
1  Is  in  a  spouse,  incurious  and  content. 

To  give  such  dames  adifferent  cast  of  thought, 
By  calling  home  the  mind,  these  scenes  were 

wrought. 

If  with  a  hand  too  rude  the  tagk  is  done, 
We  hope  the  scheme,  by  Lady  Grace  laid 

down, 

Will  all  such  freedom  with  the  sex  atone, 
That  virtue  there  unsoil'd  by  modish  heart, 
Throws  out  attractions  for  a  Manly's  art. 
You,  you,  then,  ladies,  whose  unquestion'd 

lives 

Give  you  the  foremost  fame  of  happy  wives, 
Protect,  for  its  attempt,  this  helpless  play  ; 
Nor  leave  it  to  the  vulgar  taste  a  prey  ; 
Appear  the  frequent  champions  of  its  cause, 
Direct  the  crowd,  and  give  yourselves  applause. 


INKLE  AND  YARICO 

A  N    OPERA, 

IN  THREE  ACTS. 

BY  GEORGE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

THE  great  success  of  this  opera  in  every  theatre  of  the  kingdom,  since  its  first  representation  at  the  Haymarket,  it 
justified  by  its  real  merit.  The  dialogue  is  not  a  collection  of  trite  common-places,  to  connect  the  music  ;  but  is  replete 
with  taste,  judgment,  and  manly  feeling  -.—the  allusions  to  slavery  (now  so  nobly  abolished)  correspond  with  every  Bri 
tish,  every  liberal  mind.  The  mal-a-propos  offer  of  Inkle  to  sell  his  Yarico  to  Sir  Christopher,  is  an  admirable  inci 
dent  ;  and  indeed  all  the  characters  are  so  forcibly  drawn,  that  the  most  trifling  part  is  effective. 

The  pathetic  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  first  attracted  sympathy,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator  : 
to  that  affecting  story,  Mr.  Colman  was  indebted  only  lor  the  cold,  calculating  Inkle;  and  the  gentle,  affectionate  Ya 
rico— the  rest  of  the  characters,  and  the  developement  of  the  story  are  the  offspring  of  his  abundant  invention. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


INKLE,       .                      . 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  CURRY, 
CAMPLEY,         .... 
MEDIUM,           .... 
TRUDGE,           .... 
MATE, 

YARICO,  .... 

NARCISSA, 

WOWSKI,          .... 

PATTY, 

SCENE.— First,  on  the  Main  of  America:  afterwards  in  Barbadoes. 


COVENT-GARDEN,  1790. 

HAY  MARKET,  1792. 

Mr.  Johnstone. 

Mr.  J.  Bannister* 

Mr.  Quick. 

Mr.  Parsons. 

Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Wewitzer. 

Mr.  Baddeley. 

Mr.  Edwin. 

Mr.  Edwin. 

Mr.  Darley. 

Mr.  —  eadows. 

Mrs.  Billington. 

Mrs.  Kemble. 

Mrs.  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Bannister. 

Mrs.  Martyr. 
Mrs.  Rock. 

Miss  George. 
Mrs.  Forster. 

ACT  I. 
SCENE  l.—An  American  Forest. 

Med.  {Without.}  Hilli  ho  !  ho  ! 
Trudge.    [Without.']     Hip!    hollo!    hoi- 
Hip! — 

Enter  MEDIUM  and  TRUDGE. 

Med.  Pshaw  !  it's  only  wasting  time  and 
breath.  Bawling  wont  persuade  him  to  budge 
a  bit  faster.  Things  are  all  altered  now;  and, 


whatever  weight  it  may  have  in  some  places, 
bawling,  it  seems,  don't  go  for  argument,  here. 
Plague  on't !  we  are  now  in  the  wilds  of  Ame 
rica. 

Trudge.  Hip,  hillio— ho— hi  !— 

Med.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead, 
or — 

Trudge.  Lord  !  Sir,  if  my  master  makes  no 
more  haste,  we  shall  all  be  put  to  sword  by  the 
knives  of  the  natives.  I'm  told  they  take  off 
heads  like  hats,  and  hang  'em  on  pegs  in  their 
parlours.  Mercy  on  us  !  my  head  aches  with 
the  very  thoughts  of  it.  Holo!  Mr.  Inkle  ! 
master ;  holo ! 

Med.  Head  aches!    zounds,  so  does  mine 
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your  confounded  bawling.     It's  enough 
bring  all  the  natives  abo'ut  us  :  and  we  shall 
stripped  and  plundered  in  a  minute. 
Trudge.  Ay  ;  stripping  is  the  first  thing  that 
uld  happen  to  us  ;  for  they  seem  to  be  wo- 
y  off  for  a  wardrobe.    I  myself  saw  three, 
a  distance,  with  less  clothes  than  I  have 
en  I  get  out  of  bed:  all  dancing  about  in 
ck  buff;  just  like  Adam  in  mourning. 
led.  This  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  schemer  ! 
ellow  who  risks  his  life,  for  a  chance  of  ad- 
cing  his  interest.— Always  advantage  in 
w !  trying,  here,  to  make  discoveries  that 
T  promote  his  profit  in  England.     Another 
any  Bay    scheme,  mayhap.    Nothing  else 
Id  induce  him  to  quit  our  foraging  party, 
m  the  ship  ;  when  he  knows  every  inhabi- 
t  here  is  not  only  as  black  as  a  pepper-corn, 
as  hot  into  the  bargain — -and  1,  like  a  fool, 
ollow  him  !  and  then  to  let  him  loiter  be- 
d.     Why,  nephew!  why,  Inkle  !  [Calling, 
'rudge.  Why,  Inkle — Well !  only  to  see  the 
erence  of  men !  he'd  have  thought  it  very 
d,  now,  if  A  had  let  him  call  so  often  after 
Ah  !  I  Wish  he  was  calling  after  me  now, 
i  the  old  jog-trot  way,  again.     What  a  fool 
'as  I,  to  leave  London  for  foreign  parts  ! — That 
ver    t  should  leave  Threadneedle-street,   to 
iread  an  American  forest,  where  a  man's  as 
son  lost  as  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay ! 
Med.  Patience,  Trudge  !   patience  !    If  we 
nee  recover  the  ship — 

Trudge.  Lord,  Sir,  I  shall  never  recover  what 
have  lost  in  coming  abroad.  When  my  mas- 
;r  and  I  were  in  London,  I  had  such  a  mortal 
aug  birth  of  it !  why,  I  was  factotum. 
Med.  Factotum  to  a  young  merchant  is  no 
ach  sinecure,  neither. 

Trudge.  But  then  the  honour  of  it.     Think 
f  that,  Sir  ;  to  be  clerk  as  well  as  own  man. 
>nly  consider.     You  find  very  few  city  clerks 
lade  out  of  a  man,  now-a-days.  To  be  king  of 
le  counting-house,  as  well  as  lord  of  the  bed- 
hamber.     Ah  !   if  I  had  him  but  now  in  the 
ttle  dressing-room  behind  the  office ;  tying  his 
air,  with  a  bit  of  red  tape,  as  usual. 
Med.  Yes,  or  writing  an  invoice  with  lamp- 
lack,  and  shining  his  shoes  with  an  ink-bot- 
e,  as  usual,  you  blundering  blockhead  ! 
Trudge.  Oh  !  if  I  was  but  brushing  the  ac- 
aunts,  or  casting  up  the  coats  !  mercy  on  us ! 
'hat's  that  ? 
Med.  That !  what  ? 
Trudge.  Didn't  you  hear  a  noise  ? 
Med.  Y — es — but — hush !     Oh,  Heavens  be 
raised  !  here  he  is  at  last. 

Enter  INKLE. 

Jow,  nephew  ? 

Inkle.  So,  Mr.  Medium. 

Med.  Zounds,  one  would  think,  by  your  con- 
junded  composure,  that  you  were  walking  in 
>t.  James's  Park,  instead  of  an  American  fo- 
est ;  and  that  all  the  beasts  were  nothing  but 
;ood  company.  The  hollow  trees,  here,  cen- 
ry  boxes,  and  the  lions  in  'em,  soldiers  ;  the 
ickalls,  courtiers  ;  the  crocodiles,  fine  women  ; 
nd  the  baboons,  beaus.  What  the  plague 
aade  you  loiter  so  long  ? 

Inkle.  Reflection. 

Med.  So  I  should  think;  reflection  general- 
Y  comes  lagging  behind.  What,  scheming,  I 
uppose  ;  never  quiet.  At  it  again,  eh  :  what  a 
appy  trader  is  your  father,  to  have  so  prudent 

son  for  a  partner  !  why,  you  are  the  care- 
ullest  Co.  in  the  whole  city.  Never  losing 


sight  of  the  main  chance ;  and  that's  the  reason, 
perhaps,  you  lost  sight  of  us,  here,  on  the  main 
of  America. 

Inkle.  Right,  Mr.  Medium.  Arithmetic,  I 
own,  has  been  the  means  of  our  parting  at 
present. 

Trudge.  Ha  !  a  sum  in  division,  I  reckon. 

Med.  And  pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what 
mighty  scheme  has  just  tempted  you  to  employ 
your  head,  when  you  ought  to  make  use  of 
your  heels  ? 

Inkle.  My  heels  !  here's  pretty  doctrine  !  do 
you  think  I  travel  merely  for  motion  ?  a  fine 
expensive  plan  for  a  trader,  truly.  What, 
would  you  have  a  man  of  business  come  abroad, 
scamper  extravagantly  here  and  there  and 
every  where,  then  return  home,  and  have  no 
thing  to  tell,  but  that  he  has  been  here  and  there 
and  every  where  ?  'sdeath,  Sir,  would  you  have 
me  travel  like  a  lord?  Travelling,  uncle,  was 
always  intended  for  improvement ;  and  im 
provement  is  an  advantage ;  and  advantage  is 
profit,  and  profit  is  gain.  Which,  in  the  tra 
velling  translation  of  a  trader,  means,  that  you 
should  gain  every  advantage  of  improving 
your  profit.  1  have  been  comparing  the  land, 
here,  with  that  of  our  own  country . 

Med.  And  you  find  it  like  a  good  deal  olthe 
land  of  our  own  country — cursedly  encumber 
ed  with  black  legs,  1  take  it. 

Inkle.  And  calculating  how  much  it  might 
be  made  to  produce  by  the  acre. 

Med.  You  were? 

Inkle.  Yes ;  I  was  proceeding  algebraically 
upon  the  subject. 

Med.  Indeed! 

Inkle.  And  just  about  extracting  the  square 
toot. 

Med.  Hum! 

Inkle.  I  was  thinking  too,  if  so  many  natives 
could  be  caught,  how  much  they  might  fetch 
at  the  West  Indian  markets. 

Med.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  or 
two,  voung  cannibal  catcher,  if  you  please. 

Inkle.  Well. 

Med.  Aren't  we  bound  for  Barbadoes ;  part* 
ly  to  trade,  but  chiefly  to  carry  home  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  Sir  Christopher  Cur 
ry,  who  has  till  now  been  under  your  father's 
care,  in  Threadneedle-street,  for  polite  Eng 
lish  education  ? 

Inkle.  Granted. 

Med.  And  isn't  it  determined,  between  the 
old  folks,  that  you  are  to  marry  Narcissa  as 
soon  as  we  get  there  ? 

Inkle.  A  fixed  thing. 

Med.  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  do  here, 
hunting  old  hairy  negroes,  when  you  ought  to 
be  ogling  a  fine  girl  in  the  ship  ?  Algebra, 
too  !  you'll  have  other  things  to  think  of  when 
you  are  married,  I  promise  you.  A  plodding 
fellow's  head,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  wife, 
like  a  boy's  slate  after  school,  soon  gets  all  its 
arithmetic  wiped  off:  and  then  it  appears  in 
its  true  simple  state  ;  dark,  empty,  and  bound 
in  wood,  Master  Inkle. 

Inkle.  Not  in  a  match  of  this  kind.  Why, 
it's  a  table  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
old  Medium. 

Med.  Well,  well,  this  is  no  time  to  talk.— 
Who  knows  but,  instead  of  sailing  to  a  wed 
ding,  we  may  get  cut  up,  here,  for  a  wedding 
dinner  :  tossed  up  for  a  dingy  duke  perhaps, 
or  stewed  down  for  a  black  baronet,  or  eat  raw 
by  an  inky  commoner  ? 

Inkle.  Why,  sure,  you  aren't  afraid  ? 
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Med.  Who,  1  afraid  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  no,  not  I ! 
what  the  deuce  should  I  be  afraid  of?  thank 
Heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  n«ed 
not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.  A  scoundrel  might 
not  be  quite  so  easy  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but 
it's  the  part  of  an  honest  man  not  to  behave 
like  a  scoundrel:  I  never  behaved  like  a 
scoundrel — for  which  reason  I  am  an  honest 
man,  you  know.  But  come — I  hate  to  boast 
of  my  good  qualities. 

Inkle.  Slow  and  sure,  my  good,  virtuous, 
Mr.  Medium !  our  companions  can  be  but  half 
a,  mile  before  us  :  and,  if  we  do  but  double  their 
steps,  we  shall  overtake  them  at  one  mile's 
end,  by  all  the  powers  of  arithmetic. 

Med.  Oh,  curse  your  arithmetic  !  how  are 
we  to  find  our  way? 

Inkle.  That,  uncle,  must  be  left  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  chances.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  forest .  A  ship 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  at  a  small  distance. 

Enter  SAILORS  and  MATE,  as  returning  from 
foraging. 

Mate.  Come,  come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads. 
Tho'f  the  bay  is  just  under  our  bowsprits,  it 
will  take  a  damned  deal  of  tripping  to  come 
at  it — there's  hardly  any  steering  clear  off"  the 
rocks  here.  But  do  we  muster  all  hands  ?  all 
right,  think  ye  ? 

1st  Sail.  All  to  a  man— besides  yourself,  and 
a  monkey — the  three  land  lubbers,  that  edged 
away  in  the  morning,  goes  for  nothing,  you 
know — they're  all  dead  may-hap,  by  this. 

Mate.  Dead  !  you  be — why,  they're  friends 
of  the  captain ;  and  if  not  brought  safe  aboard 
to-night,  you  may  all  chance  to  have  a  salt  eel 
for  your  supper — that's  all. — Moreover,  the 
young  plodding  spark,  he  with  the  grave,  foul- 
weather  face,  there,  is  to  man  the  tight  little 
frigate,  Miss  Narcissa,  what  d'ye  call  her,that 
is  bound  with  us  for  Barbadoes.  Rot 'em  for  not 
keeping  under  way,  I  say  !  but  come  let's  see 
if  a  song  will  bring  'em  to.  Let's  have  a  full 
chorus  to  the  good  merchant  ship,  the  Achil 
les,  that's  wrote  by  our  captain. 

The  Achilles,  though  christen'd,  good  ship, 

'tis  surmised,  [prized, 

From  that  old  man  of  war,  great  Achilles,  so 

Was  he,  like  our  vessel,  pray,  fairly  baptized  ? 

Titollol,&c. 

Poets  sung  that  Achilles— if,  now,  they've  an 

itch  [which ; 

To  sing  this,  future  ages  may  know  which  is 

And  that  one  rode  in  Greece — and  the  other 

in  pitch : 

What  though  but  a  merchant  ship— sore  our 

supplies : 

Now  your  men  of  war's  gain  in  a  lottery  lies, 
And  how  blank  they  all  look,  when  they  can't 

get  a  prize ! 

What  are  all  their  fine  names  ?  when  no  rhi 
no's  behind,  [find; 
The  Intrepid  and  Lion  look  sheepish,  you'll 
Whilst,  alas  !  the  poor  /Eolus  can't  raise  the 
wind  ! 

Then  the  Thunderer's  dumb;   out  of  tune  the 

Orpheus  ; 

The  Ceres  has  nothing  at  all  to  produce ; 
And  the  Eagle,  I  warrant  you,  looks  like  a 

goose. 


But  we  merchant  lads,  though  the  foe  we  can't 

maul, 
Nor  are  paid,  like  fine  king-ships,  to  fight  at 

a  call, 
Why  we  pay  ourselves  well,  without  fighting 

at  all. 

1st  Sail.  Avast !  look  a -head  there.  Here 
they  come,  chased  by  a  fleet  of  black  devils. 

Midth.  And  the  devil  a  fire  have  I  to  give 
'em.  We  han't  a  grain  of  powder  left.  What 
must  we  do,  lad  ? 

2d  SaU.  Do?Sheer  off,  to  be  sure. 

All.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  Mr.  Marlinspike  ! 

Midsh.  [Reluctantly.]  Well,  if  I  must,  1  must, 
[Going  to  the  other  side  and  halloing  to  INKLE, 
B-  ?.]  Yoho,  lubbers  !  crowd  all  the  i  " 


can,  d'ye  mind  me  ! 


sail  you 
[Exit, 


Enter  MEDIUM,  running  as  if  pursued  by  the 
Blacks. 

Med.  Nephew  !  Trudge  !  run— scamper  !— 
scour— fly  !  zounds,  what  harm  did  I  ever  do, 
to  be  hunted  to  death  by  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds  ?  why,  nephew  !  Oh,  confound  your 
long  sums  in  arithmetic  !  I'll  take  care  of  my 
self;  and  if  we  must  have  any  arithmetic,  dol 
and  carry  one  for  my  money.  [Runs  off. 

Enter  INKLE  and  TRUDGE,  hastily. 

Trudge.  Oh  !  that  ever  I  was  born,  to  leave 
pen,  ink,  and  powder,  for  this  ! 

Inkle.  Trudge,  how  far  are  the  sailors  be 
fore  us? 

Trudge.  I'll  run  and  see,  Sir,  directly. 

Inkle.  Blockhead,  come  here.  The  savages 
are  close  upon  us ;  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to 
recover  our  party.  Get  behind  this  tuft  ol 
trees  with  me  ;  they'll  pass  us,  and  we  maj 
then  recover  our  ship  with  safety. 

Trudge.  [Going  behind.-]  Oh  !  Threadneedle 
street,  Thread  ! — 

Inkle.  Peace. 

Trudge,  [hiding-.] —needle-street.  [They 
hide  behind  trees .  Natives  cross.  After  a  long 
pause,  INKLE  looks  from  the  trees. 

Inkle.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  Sir.  [In  a  whisper, 

Inkle.  Are  they  all  gone  by  ? 

Trudge.  Wont  you  look  and  see  ? 

Inkle.  [Looking  round.]  So,  all's  safe  at  last, 
[Coming forward^]  Nothing  like  policy  in  these 
cases;  but  you'd  have  run  on,  like  a  booby! 
A  tree,  I  fancy,  you'll  find,  in  future,  the  best 
resource  in  a  hot  pursuit. 

Trudge.  Oh,  charming !  It's  a  retreat  for  a 
king,  Sir  Mr.  Medium,  however,  has  not  gol 
up  in  it ;  your  uncle,  Sir,  has  run  on  like'  a 
booby  ;  and  has  got  up  with  our  party  by  this 
time,  I  take  it ;  who  are  now  most  likely  ai 
the  shore.  But  what  are  we  to  do  next,  Sir  ? 

Inkle.  Reconnoitre  a  little,  and  then  pro 
ceed. 

Trudge.  Then  pray,  Sir,  proceed  to  recon 
noitre  ;  for,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Inkle.  Then  look  out,  d'ye  hear,  and  tell  rm 
if  you  discover  any  danger. 

Trudge.  Y— ye— s — yes  ;  but —    [Trembling, 

Inkle.  Well,  is  the  coast  clear ! 

Trudge.  Eh!  Oh  lord!— Clear?  [Rubbing 
his  eyes.]  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  the  coast  wit] 
soon  be  clear  enough  now,  I  promise  you— 
The  ship  is  under  sail,  Sir  ! 

Inkle.  Confusion!  my  property  carried  off  it 
the  vessel. 

Trudge-  All,  all,  Sir,  except  me. 
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Inkle.  They  may  report  me  dead,  perhaps; 

nd  dispose  of  my  property  at  the  next  island. 

[Vessel  under  sail. 

Trudge.  Ah  !  there  they  go.  [A  gun  fired.'] 

That  will  be  the  last  report  we  shall  ever 

ear  from  'em,  I'm  afraid. — That's  as  much 'as 

say,  Good  by  to  ye.  And  here  we  are  left 
-two  fine,  fnll-grown  babes  in  the  wood  ! 

Inkle.  What  an  ill-timed  accident !  just  too, 
.hen  my  speedy  union  with  Narcissa,  at  Bar- 
adoes,  would  so  much  advance  my  interests. 
Jomething  must  be  hit  upon,  and  speedily  ; 
ut  what  resource  ?  [Thinking. 

Trudge.  The  old  one— a  tree,  Sir — 'tis  all  we 
kave  for  it  now.  What  would  I  give,  now,  to 
ie  perched  upon  a  high  stool,  with  our  brown 
lesk  squeezed  into  the  pit  of  my  stomach — 
.cribbling  away  an  old  parchment !— But  all 
ny  red  ink  will  be  spilt  by  on  old  black  pin  of 

negro. 

A.  voyage  over  seas  had  not  enter'd  my  head, 
tlad  1  known  but  on  which  side  to  butter  my 

bread. 

fleigho  !  sure  I — for  hunger  must  die  ! 
['ve    sail'd,  like  a  booby  ;     come    here  in  a 

squall, 
Where,  alas  !  there's  no  bread  to  be  butter'd 

at  all! 

Oho  !  I'm  a  terrible  booby  ! 
Oh,  what  a  sad  booby  am  I ! 

In  London,  what  gay  chop-house  signs  in  the 

street ! 

But  the  only  sign  here,  is  of  nothing  to  eat. 
Heigho  !  that  1— for  hunger  should  die  ! 
My  mutton's  all  lost ;  I'm  a  poor  starving  elf 
And  for  all  the  world  like  a  lost  mutton  my 

self. 

Oho !  I  shall  die  a  lost  mutton ! 
Oh !  what  a  lost  mutton  am  I  ! 

For  a  neat  slice  of  beef,  I  could  roar  like  a 

bull; 
And  my  stomach's  so  empty,  my  heart  is  quite 

full. 

Heigho  !  that  I — for  hunger  should  die  ! 
But,  grave  without  meat,  I  must  here  meet  my 

grave, 

For  my  bacon  I  fancy,  I  never  shall  save. 
Oho  !  I  shall  ne'er  save  my  bacon  ! 
I  can't  save  my  bacon,  not  I ! 

Hum!*  I  was  thinking 1    was   thinking 

Sir— if  so  many  natives  could  be  caught 
bow  much  they  might  fetch  at  the  West  In 
dia  markets ! 

Inkle.  Scoundrel !  is  this  a  time  to  jest? 

Trudge.  No,  faith,  Sir  !  hunger  is  too  sharp 
to  be  jested  with.  As  for  me,  1  shall  starve  fo 
want  of  food.  Now  you  may  meet  a  luckie 
fate :  you  are  able  to  extract  the  square  root 
Sir ;  and  that's  the  very  best  provision  you  car 
find  here  to  live  upon.  But  I !  [Noise  at  a  dis 
tance .  ]  Mercy  on  us  !  here  they  come  again . 

Inkle.  Confusion  !  deserted  on  one  side,  anc 
pressed  on  the  other,  which  way  shall  I  turn 
—This  cavern  may  prove  a  safe  retreat  to  u 
for  the  present.  1*11  enter,  cost  what  it  wil 

Trudge.  Oh,  Lord  !   no,  don't,  don't W 

shall  pay  too  dear  for  our  lodging,  depen 
on't. 

Inkle.  This  is  no  time  for  debating.  Yo 
are  at  the  mouth  of  it ;  lead  the  way,  Trudge 

Trudge.  What !  go  in  before  your  honour  ! 
know  my  place  better,  I  assure  you — 1  migh 


alk  into  more  mouths  than  one,  perhaps. 

Inkle.  Coward!  then  follow  me. 

[floise  again . 

Trudge.  I  must,  Sir;  I  must!  Ah  Trudge, 
rudge  !  what  a  damned  hole  are  you  getting 
nto !  [Exeunt. 

CENE  III— A  Cave.  Decorated  with  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  feathers,  fyc.  A  rude  kind  of 
curtain,  as  door  to  an  inner  part . 

Enter  INKLE  and  TRUDGE,/rom  mouth  of  the 
cavern. 

Trudge.  Why,  Sir !  you  must  be  mad  to  go 
ny  farther. 

Inkle.  So  far,  at  least,  we  have  proceeded 
nth  safety.  Ha  !  no  bad  specimen  of  savage 
legance.  These  ornaments  would  be  worth 
omething  in  England. — We  have  little  to  fear 
icre,  I  hope  :  this  cave  rather  bears  the  pleas- 
ng  face  of  a  profitable  adventure. 

Trudge.  Very  likely,  Sir ;  but,  for  a  pleas- 
ng  face,  it  has  the  cursed'sl  ugly  mouth  I  ever 
aw  in  my  life.  Now  do,  Sir,  make  off  as  fast 
is  you  can.  If  we  once  get  clear  of  the  na- 
ives'  houses,  we  have  little1  to  fear  from  the 
ions  and  leopards  ;  for,  by  the  appearance  of 
heir  parlours,  they  seem  to  have  killed  all  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  country/  Now  pray,  do, 
my  good  master,  take  my  advice,  and  run 
away. 

Inkle.  Rascal !  talk  again  of  going  out,  and 
I'll  flea  you  alive. 

Trudge.  That's  just  what  I  expect  for  com- 
_ng  in. — All  that  enter  here  appear  to  have 
had  their  skin  stripped  over  their  ears ;  and 

ours  will  be  kept  for  curiosities We  shall 

stand  here,  stuffed  for  a  couple  of  white  won 
ders. 

Inkle.  This  curtain  seems  to  lead  to  another 
apartment :  I'll  draw  it. 

Trudge.  No,  no,  no,  don't ;  don't.  We  may 
be  called  to  account  for  disturbing  the  com 
pany  :  you  may  get  a  curtain  lecture,  perhaps, 

Inkle.  Peace,  booby,  and  stand  on  your 
guard. 

Trudge.  Oh  !  what  will  become  of  us  !  some 
grim,  seven-foot  fellow  ready  to  scalp  us. 
Inkle.  By  Heaven  !  a  woman ! 

[YARICO  and  WOWSKI,  discovered  asleep. 
Trudge.  A  woman !  [Aside.]— '[Loud.']  But 
let  him  come  on  ;  I'm  ready— damme,  I  don't 
fear  facing  the  devil  himself— Faith,  it  is  a 
woman— fast  asleep,  too. 
Inkle.  And  beautiful  as  an  angel ! 
Trudge.  And,  egad!  there  seems  to  be  a  nice, 
little,  plump,  bit  in  the  corner  ;  only  she's  an 
angel  of  rather  darker  sort. 
Inkle.  Hush !  keep  back— she  wakes. 

[YARico  comes  forward—  INKLE  and 
'     TRUDGE  retire  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  scene. 

Yar.    When  the  chase  of  day  is  done, 
And  the  shaggy  lion's  skin, 
Which,  for  us,  our  warriors  win, 
Decks  our  cells,  at  set  of  sun  ; 
Worn  with  toil,  with  sleep  oppress  d, 
1  press  my  mossy  bed,  and  sink  to 
rest. 

Then,  once  more,  f  see  our  train, 
With  all  our  chace  reuew'd  again  : 
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Once  more,  'tis  day, 
Once  more,  our  prey 
Gnashes  his  angry  teeth,  and  foams  in 

vain. 

Again,  in  sullen  haste,  he  flies, 
Ta'en  in  the  toil,  again  he  lies, 
Again  he  roars— and,  in  my  slumbers, 
dies. 

Inkle.  Our  language ! 

Trudge.  Zounds,  she  has  thrown  me  into  a 
cold  sweat. 

Far.  Hark!  I  heard  a  noise!  Wowski, 
awake  !  whence  can  it  proceed  ? 

[She  wakes  WOWSKI,  and  they  both  come 
forward— YARICO  towards  INKLE;  WOW- 
SKI  towards  TRUDGE. 

Ah  !  what  form  is  this  ? are  you  a  man  ? 

[nkle.True  flesh  and  blood,  my  charming 
heathen,  I  promise  you. 

Far.  What  harmony  in  his  voice !  what  a 
shape  ?  How  fair  his  skin  too  ! [Gazing. 

Trudge.  This  must  be  a  lady  of  quality,  by 
her  staring. 

Far.  Say,  stranger,  whence  come  you? 

Inkle.  From  a  far  distant  island ;  driven  on 
this  coast  by  distress,  and  deserted  by  my 
companions. 

Far.  And  do  you  know  the  danger  that  sur 
rounds  you  here?  our  woods  are  filled  with 

beasts  of  prey — my  countrymen  too (yet,  I 

think  they  couldn't  find  the  heart) might 

kill  you. It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  fell  in 

their  way 1  think  I  should  weep   if  you 

came  to  any  harm. 

Trudge.  O  ho !  it's  time,  I  see,  to  begin 
making  interest  with  the  chambermaid. 

[Takes  WOWSKI  apart. 

Inkle.  How  wild  and  beautiful !  sure,  there's 
magic  in  her  shape,  and  she  has  rivetted  me  to 
the  place.  But  where  shall  I  look  for  safety  ? 
let  me  fly,  and  avoid  my  death. 

Far.  Oh!  no— But {As  if  puzzled.]  well 

then,  die  stranger,  but,  don't  depart But  I 

will  try  to  preserve  you  ;  and  if  you  are  killed, 
Yarico  must  die  too  !  Yet,  'tis  I  alone  can 
save  you  :  your  death  is  certain  without  my 
assistance  ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  you  shall  not 
want  it. 

Inkle.  My  kind  Yarico !  what  means,  then, 
must  be  used  for  my  safety  ? 

Far.  My  cave  must  conceal  you  :  none  enter 
it,  since  my  father  was  slain  in  battle.  I  will 
bring  you  food,  by  day,  then  lead  you-to  our 
unfrequented  groves,  by  moonlight,  to  listen 
to  the  nightingale.  If  you  should  sleep, 
I'll  watch  you,  and  wake  you  when  there's 
danger. 

Inkle.  Generous  maid  !  then,  to  you  I  will 
owe  my  life  ;  and  whilst  it  lasts,  nothing  shall 
part  us. 

F«r.  And  sha'n't  it,  sha'n't  it  indeed  ? 

Inkle.  No,  my  Yarico  !  for,  when  an  oppor 
tunity  offers  to  return  to  my  country,  you  shall 
be  my  companion. 

Far.  What!  cross  the  seas  ! 

Inkle.  Yes.     Help  me  to  discover   a  ves 
sel,  and  you  shall  enjoy  wonders.    You  shall 
be  decked  in  silks,  my  brave  maid,  and  have 
a  house  drawn  with  horses  to  carry  you. 
Far.  Nay,  do  not  laugh  at  me— but  is  it  so  ? 

Inkle.  It  is,  indeed  ! 

For.  Oh,  wonder!  I  wish  my  countrywomen 

could  see  me But  wont  your  warriors  kill 

us? 
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No,  our  only  danger,   on   land,  is 


Inkle. 
here. 

Far.  Then  let  us  retire  further  into  the  cave. 
Come — your  safety  is  in  my  keeping. 

Inkle.  1  follow  you — Yet,  can  you  run  some 
risque  in  following  me  ? 

DUET. 

Inkle.  O  say,  simple  maid,  have  you  form'd 

any  notion 
Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing 

the  ocean  ? 
When  winds  whistle  shrilly,  ah  !  wont 

they  remind  you, 
To  sigh,  with  regret,  for  the  grot  left 

behind  you  ? 
Far.    Ah  !  no,  I  could  follow,  and  sail  the; 

world  over, 
Nor  think  of  my  grot,  when  I  look  at 

my  lover ! 
The  winds  which  blow  round  us,youd 

arms  for  my  pillow, 
Will  lull  us  to   sleep,  whilst   we'rd 

rock'dby  each  billow. 
Both.  O  say  then,  my  true  love,  we  never 

will  sunder, 
Nor  shrink  from   the  tempest,    nor 

dread  the  big  thunder  :   • 
While    constant,   we'll    laugh  at  all 

changes  of  weather. 
And  journey,  all  over  the  world,  both 

together. 

Trudge.  Why,  you  speak  English  as  well  as 
1,  my  little  Wowski. 

Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Iss !  and  you  learned  it  from  a 
strange  man,  that  tumbled  from  a  big  boat, 
many  moons  ago,  you  say  ? 

Wows.  Iss — teach  me — teach  good  many. 

Trudge.  Then,  what  the  devil  made  'em  so 
surprised  at  seeing  us !  was  he  like  me  I 
[Wows,  shakes  her  head.}  Not  so  smart  a  body, 
may-hap.  -Was  his  face,  now,  round,  and 
comely,  and — eh !  [Stroking  his  chin.']  Was  il 
like  mine  ? 

Wows.  Like  dead  leaf— brown  and  shrivel. 

Trudge.  Oh,  oh,  an  old  shipwrecked  sailor,  1 
warrant.  With  white  and  gray  hair,  eh,  mj 
pretty  beauty  spot  ? 

Wows.  Iss ;  all  white.  When  night  come 
he  put  it  in  pocket 

Trudge.  On !  wore  a  wig.  But  the  old  boj 
taught  you  something  more  than  English,  J 
believe. 

Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  The  devil  he  did  !  what  was  it  ? 

Wows.  Teach  me  put  dry  grass,  red  hot,  ii 
hollow  white  stick. 

Trudge.  Ay,  what  was  that  for  ? 

Wows.  Put  in  my  mouth— go  poff,  poff. 

Trudge.  Zounds!  did  he  teach  you  t< 
smoke  ? 

Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  And  what  became  of  him  at  last 
What  did  your  countrymen  do  for  the  poo 
fellow  ? 

Wows.  Eat  him  one  day — Our  chief  kil 
him. 

Trudge.  Mercy  on  us !  what  damned  stem 
achs,  to  swallow  a  tough  old  tar  !  though,  fo 
the  matter  of  that,  there's  many  of  our  cap 
tains  would  eat  all  they  kill,  I  believe!  Ah 
poor  Trudge  !  your  killing  conies  next. 

Wows.  No,  no— not  you— no— 

[Running  to  him  anxiously 
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i  Trudge.  No?  why  what  shall  i  do,  if  I  get 
In  their  paws  ? 

Wows.  I  fight  for  you  ! 

I  Trudge.  Will  you?  ecod  she's  a  brave,  good- 
natured,  wench  !  she'll  be  worth  a  hundred  of 
hjrour  English  wives— Whenever  they  fight  on 
(their  husband's  account,  it's  with  him  instead 
EC  for  him,  I  fancy.  But  how  the  plague  am  I 
lo  live  here  ? 

Wows.  I  feed  you — bring  you  kid. 

White  man,  never  go  away— 

Tell  me  why  need  you  ? 
Stay,  with  your  Wowski,  stay  : 

Wowski  will  feed  you. 
Cold  moons  are  now  coming  in  : 

Ah  don't  go  grieve  me  ! 
I'll  wrap  you  in  leopard's  skin  : 

White  man,  don't  leave  me. 

And  when  all  the  sky  is  blue, 

Sun  makes  warm  weather, 
I'll  catch  you  a  cockatoo, 

Dress  you  in  feather.   , 
When  cold  comes,  or  when  'tis  hot, 

Ah  don't  go  grieve  me  ! 
Poor  Wowski  will  be  forgot 

White  man,  don't  leave  me! 

Trudge.  Zounds  !  leopard's  skin  for  winter 
wear,  and  feathers  for  a  summer's  suit !  Ha, 
ha!  I  shall  look  like  a  walking  hammer- 
cloth,  at  Christmas,  and  an  upright  shuttle 
cock,  in  the  dog-days.  And  for  all  this,  if  my 
master  and  I  find  our  way  to  England,  you 
shall  be  part  of  our  travelling  equipage ; 
and,  when  I  get  there,  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of 
snug  rooms,  on  a  first  floor,  and  visit  you  every 
evening  as  soon  as  I  come  from  the  counting- 
house.  Do  you  like  it  ? 
Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Damme,  what  a  flashy  fellow  I  shall 
seem  in  the  city  !  I'll  get  her  a  white  boy  to 
bring  up  the»tea-kettle.  Then  I'll  teach  you 
to  write  and  dress  hair. 

Wows.  You  great  man  in  your  country  ? 
Trudge.  Oh,  yes,  a  very  great  man.    I  m 
head  clerk  of  the  counting-house,  and    first 
valet-de-chambre    of  the   dressing-room, 
pounce  parchments,  powder  hair,  black  shoes, 
ink  paper,  shave  beards,  and  mend  pens.   But, 
bold ;  1  had  forgot  one  material  point— you 
arn't  married,  1  hope  ? 

Wows.  No  :  you  be  my  chum-chum  ! 
Trudge.  So  I  will.  It's  best,  however,  to  be 
sure  of  her  being  single  ;  for  Indian  husbands 
are  not  quite  so  complaisant  as  English  ones, 
and  the  vulgar  dogs  might  think  ot  looking  a 
httle  after  their  spouses.  Well  as  my  master 
seems  king  of  this  palace,  and  has  taken  his 
IndTan  qufen  already,  I'll  e'en  be  usher  of  the 
i?ack  roqd  here.  But  you  have  had  a  lover  or 
two  in  your  time  ;  eh,  Wowski? 

Wows.  Oh  iss— great  many— 1  tell  you. 

DUET. 

Wampum,  Swampum,  Yanko,  Lan 
ko,  Nanko,  Pownatowski, 
Black  men— plenty— twenty— figh 

for  me. 

White  man,  woo  you  true  ? 
Trudge.  JWho? 

.res',  pretty  little  Wowski ! 


Wows.  Then,  I  leave  all  and  follow  thee. 
Trudge.  Oh  then  turn  about,  my  little  ta«  ny 
tight  one ! 

Don't  you  like  me? 

Iss,  you're  like  the  snow  ! 

If  you  slight  one  : 


Wows. 
Trudge. 
Wows. 


Trudge. 
Wows. 


Never,  not  for  any  white  one  : 

You  are  beautiful  as  any  sloe. 

Wars,  jars,  scars,  can't  expose  ye, 

In  our  grot  - 

So  snug  and  cosey  ! 

Flow'ers  neatly 

Pick'd  shall  sweetly 

Make  your  bed. 
Trudge.  Coying,  toying, 

With  a  rosy  posey, 

When  I'm  dosey, 

Bear-skin    night-caps,    too,   shall 

warm  my  head. 
Both.     Bear-skin  night-caps,  &c.  &c. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—  The  quay  at  Barbadoes. 
Enter  several  PLANTERS. 

1st  Plan.  I  saw  her  this  morning,  gentle 
men,  you  may  depend  on't.  My  telescope 
never  fails  me.  I  popped  upon  her  as  1  was 
taking  a  peep  from  my  balcony.  A  brave  tight 
ship,  I  tell  you,  bearing  d^wn  directly  for 
Barbadoes  here. 

2d  Plan.  Ods  my  life  !  rare  news  !  We  have 
not  had  a  vessel  arrive  in  our  harbour  thes& 

81  \dPlan.  And  the  last  brought  only  Madam 
Narcissa,  our  governor's  daughter,  from  Ens- 
land  ;  with  a  parcel  of  lazy,  idle,  white  folks 
about  her.  Such  cargoes  will  never  do  for  our 
trade,  neighbour. 

lth  Plan.  No,  no  :  we  want  slaves.  A  ter 
rible  dearth  of  them  in  Barbadoes,  lately  !  but 
your  dingy  passengers  for  my  money.  Give 
me  a  vessel  like  a  collier,  where  all  the  lading 
Jumbles  out  as  black  as  my  hat  But  are  you 
sure,  now,  you  aren't  roist 


1st  Plan.  Mistaken  !  'sbud,  do  you  doubt 
mv  glass?  lean  discover  a  gull  by  it  six 
™aguesoff:  I  could  see  every  thing  as  plain 
if  I  was  on  board. 

M  Plan.  Indeed!  and  what  were  her  co- 

10l3  Ptan.  Urn  !  why  English or  Dutch- 

or  French 1  don't  exactly  remember 

3d  Plan.  What  were  the  sa.lors  aboard? 


glass, 

like  a  glass  too  much  :   it  makes  you 
every  thing  ,o«  *fgSSSfft*  a  «.«. 
Plan.  Egad,  but  I'm  right  though.  Now, 


Enter  NARCISSA  and  PATTY. 
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So  my  heart,  its  course  impeded, 
Beats  in  my  perturbed  breast ; 

Doubts,  like  waves  by    waves    suc 
ceeded, 
Rise,  and  still  deny  it  rest. 

Patty.  Well,  Ma'am,  as  I  was  saying 

Nar.  Well,  say  no  more  of  what  you  were 
saying — Sure,  Patty,  you  forget  where  you 
are  :  a  little  caution  will  be  necessary  now,  I 
think. 

Patty.  Lord,  Madam,  how  is  it  possible  to 
help  talking?  We  are  in  Barbadoes,  here,  to 

be  sure but  then,  Ma'am,  one  may  let  out 

a  little  in  a  private  morning's  walk  by  our 
selves. 

.War.  Nay,  it's  the  same  thing  with  you  in 
doors. 

Patty.  I  never  blab,  Ma'am,  never,  as  1  hope 
for  a  gown. 

Mir.  And  your  never  blabbing,  as  you  call 
it,  depends  chiefly  on  that  hope,  I  believe. 
The  unlocking  my  chest,  locks  up  all  your 
faculties.  An  old  silk  gown  makes  you  turn 
your  back  on  all  my  secrets  ;  a  large  bonnet 
blinds  your  eyes ;  and  a  fashionable  high 
handkerchief  covers  your  ears,  and  stops  your 
mouth  at  once,  Patty. 

Patty.  Dear  Ma'am,  how  can  you  think  a 
body  so  mercenary  !  am  I  always  teasing  you 
about  gowns  and  gew-gaws,  and  fal-lals  and 
finery  ?  Or  do  you  take  me  for  a  conjuror,  that 
nothing  will  come  out  of  my  mouth  but  rib 
bons?  I  have  told  the  story  of  our  voyage,  in 
deed,  to  old  Guzzle,  the  butler,  who  is  very 
inquisitive ;  and,  between  ourselves,  is  the 
ugliest  old  quiz  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Nar.  Well,  well,  I  have  seen  him;  pitted 
•with  the  small-pox,  and  a  red  face. 

Patty.  Right,  Ma'am.  It's  for  all  the  world 
like  his  master's  cellar,  full  of  holes  and  li 
quor.  But,  when  he  asks  me  what  you  and  1 
think  of  the  matter,  why  I  look  wise,  and  cry, 
like  other  wise  people  who  have  nothing  to  say 
—All's  for  the  best. 

Nar.  And  thus  you  lead  him  to  imagine  I 
am  but  little  inclined  to  the  match. 

Patty.  Lord,  Ma'am,  how  could  that  be? 
Why,  I  never  said  a  word  about  Captain  Cam- 
pley. 

Nar.  Hush  !  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Patty.  Ay  !  there  it  is  now. — There,  Ma'am, 
I'm  as  mute  as  a  mackarel — That  name  strikes 
me  dumb  in  a  moment.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  Captain  Campley  some  how  or  other 
has  the  knack  of  stopping  my  mouth  oftener 
than  any  body  else,  Ma'am. 

Nar.  His  name  again  ! — Consider. — Never 
mention  it ;  I  desire  you. 

Patty.  Not  I,  Ma'am,  not  I.  But,  if . 
voyage  from  England  was  so  pleasant 
wasn't  owing  to  Mr.  Inkle,  I'm  certain, 
didn't  play  the  fiddle  in  our  cabin,  and  dance 
on  the  deck,  and  come  languishing  with  a 
glass  of  warm  water  in  his  hand,  when  we 
were  sea-sick.  Ah,  Ma'am,  that  water  warmed 
your  heart,  I'm  confident.  Mr.  Inkle  ;  no,  no  ! 

Captain  Cam 

Nar  There  is  no  end  to  this  !  Remember, 
Patty,  keep  your  secrecy,  or  you  entirely  lose 
my  favour. 

Patty.  Never  fear  me,  Ma'am.  But  if  some 
body  I  know  is  not  acquainted  with  the  go 
vernor,  there's  such  a  thing  as  dancing  at 
balls,  and  squeezing  hands  when  you  lead  up, 


But,  if  our 
it 
He 


down,  and  walking  on  the  quay  on  a  morning. 
Oh,  I  wont  utter  a  syllable.  [Archly.}  But  re- 
member,  I'm  as  close  as  a  patch-box.  Mum's 
the  word,  Ma'am,  I  promise  you. 

This  maxim  let  every  one  hear, 

Prociaim'd  from  the  north  to  the  south  ; 
Whatever  comes  in  at  your  ear, 

Should  never  run  out  at  your  mouth. 
We  servants,  like  servants  of  state, 

Should  listen  to  all,  and  be  dumb  ; 
Let  others  harangue  and  debate, 

We  look  wise — shake  our  heads — and 
are  mum. 

The  judge  in  dull  dignity  dress'd, 

In  silence  hears  barristers  preach  ; 
And  then,  to  prove  silence  is  best, 

He'll  get  up,  and  give  them  a  speech. 
By  saying  but  little,  the  maid 

Will  keep  her  swain  under  her  thumb; 
And  the  lover  that's  true  to  h  s  trade, 

Is  certain  to  kiss,  and  cry  mum.     [Exit, 

Nar.  How  awkward  is  my  present  situation 
promised  to    one,  who,  perhaps,    may  nevei 


again  be  heard  of;  and  who,  I  am  sure, 


IK 


ever  appears  to  claim  me,  will  do  it  merely  or 
the  score  of  interest — pressed  too  by  another, 
who  has  already,  I  fear,  too  much  interest  ir 
my  heart — what  can  I  do?  What  plan  can  1 
follow  ? 

Enter  CAMPLEY. 

Cam.  Follow  my  advice,  Narcissa,  by  al 
means.  Enlist  with  me,  under  the  best  ban 
ners  in  the  world.  General  Hymen  for  mj 
money  !  little  Cupid's  his  drummer :  he  hai 
been  beating  a  round  rub-a-dub  on  our  hearts 
and  we  have  only  to  obey  the  word  of  com 
mand,  fall  into  the  ranks  of  matrimony,  anc 
march  through  life  together. 

Nar.  Then  consider  our  situation. 

Cam.  That  has  been  duly  considered. 


Ir 


short,  the  case  stands  exactly  thus — your  in 
tended  spouse  is  all  for  money  :  I  am  all  fo 
love  :  he  is  a  rich  rogue  :  1  am  rather  a  poo 
honest  fellow.  He  would  pocket  yoxir  for 
tune  ;  I  will  take  you  without  a  fortune  ii 
your  pocket. 

JVar.  Oh  !  I  am  sensible  of  the  favour,  mos 
gallant  Captain  Campley  ;  and  my  father,  n< 


gallant  Captain  Campley  ;  and  my 
doubt,  will  be  very  much  obliged  tc 


to  you. 


Cam,  Ay,  there's  the  devil  of  it!  Sir  Chris 
topher  Curry's  confounded  good  character- 
knocks  me  up  at  once.  Yet  I  am  not  ac 
quainted  with  him,  neither  ;  not  known  to  him 
even  by  sight;  being  here  only  as  a  privat 
gentleman  on  a  visit  to  my  old  relation,  out  o 
regimentals,  and  so  forth  ;  and  not  introduce< 
to  the  Governor  as  other  officers  of  the  place 
but  then  the  report  of  his  hospitality — his  odd 


blunt,  whimsical, 

haviour 

Nar.  All    stare  you 


friendship — his  whole  be 
in  the  face,  eh,  Cam 


and 


squeezing  them   again   when  you  cast  j  weigh  most  1 

\ 


Cam.  They  do,  till  they  put  me  out  of  coun 
tenance  :  but  then  again,  when  I  stare  you  i 
the  face,  I  can't  think  I  have  any  reason  to  b 
ashamed  of  my  proceedings — I  stick  here,  be 
tween  my  love  and  my  principle,  like  a  son 
between  a  toast  and  a  sentiment. 

Nar.  And  if  your  love  and  your  principl 
were  put  in  the  scales,  you  doubt  which  vvoul 
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Camp.  Oh,  no!  I  should  act  like  a  rogue 
nd  let  principle  kick  the  beam  ;  for  love, 
S'arcissa,  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and,  like  a  bul- 
et  from  a  pistol,  could  never  go  through  the 
leart,  if  it  wanted  weight. 
Nar.  Or  rati\er  like  the  pistol  itself,  that 
ften  goes  off  without  any  harm  done.  Your 
're  must  end  in  smoke,  I  believe. 

Camp.  Never,  whilst 

Nar.  Nay,  a  truce  to  protestations  at  pre- 
ent.     What  signifies  talking  to  me,  when  you 
ave  such  opposition  from  others?  Why  ho- 
er  about  the  city,  instead  of  boldly  attacking 
he  guard  ?    Wheel  about,  captain  !    face  the 
enemy  !  inarch  !  charge  f  rout  'em— Drive  'em 
before  you,  and  then— 
I     Camp.  And  then — 

Nar.  Lud  have  mercy  on  the  poor  city  ! 

Mars  would  oft,  his  conquest  over, 
To  the  Cyprian  goddess  yield  ; 

Venus  gloried  in  a  lover, 

Who,  like  him,  could  brave  the  field. 
Mars  would  oft,  &c. 

In  the  cause  of  battles  hearty, 
Still  the  god  would  strive  to  prove, 

He  who  faced  an  adverse  party 
Fittest  was  to  meet  his  love. 

Hear  then,  captains,  ye  who  bluster, 
Hear  the  god  of  war  declare, 

Cowards  never  can  pass  muster  ; 
Courage  only  wins  the  fair. 

Enter  PATTY,  hastily. 

'  Patty.  Oh  lud,  Ma'am,  I'm  frightened  out  of 
my  wits  !  sure  as  I'm  alive,  Ma'am,  Mr.  Inkle 
is  not  dead  ;  I  saw  his  man,  Ma'am,  just  now, 
coming  ashore  in  a  boat  with  other  passengers, 
from  the  vessel  that's  come  to  the  island. 

[Eaif. 

Nar.  [To  CAMP.]  Look'ye,  Mr.  Campley, 
something  has  happened  which  makes  me 
wave  ceremonies. — If  you  mean  to  apply  to 
ray  father,  remember  that  delays  are  danger 
ous. 

Camp..  Indeed  ! 

Nar.  I  mayn't  be  always  in  the  same  mind, 
you  know.  [Smiling. 

Camp.  Nay,  then— Gad,  I'm  almost  afraid 
too — but  living  in  this  state  of  doubt  is  tor 
ment.  I'll  e'en  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ; 
cock  my  hat ;  make  my  bow  ;  and  try  to  rea 
son  the  Governor  into  compliance.  Faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady. 

Why  should  I  vain  fears  discover, 
Prove  a  dying,  sighing  swain  ? 

Why  turn  shilly-shally  lover, 
Only  to  prolong  my  pain  ? 

When  we  woo  the  dear  enslaver, 
Boldly  ask,  and  she  will  grant ; 

How  should  we  obtain  a  favour, 
But  by  telling  what  we  want? 

Should  the  nymph  be  found  complying, 
Nearly  then  the  battle's  won  ; 

Parents  think  'tis  vain  denying, 
When  half  the  work  is  fairly  done. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  TRUDGK  and  WOWSKI,  as  from  the  ship  ; 
with  a  dirty  RUNNER,  from  one  of  the  inns. 

Run.  This  way,  Sir;  if  you  will  let  me  re 
commend 
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Trudge.  Come  along,  \\ows!  Take  caiv  of 
your  furs,  and  your  feathers,  m?  eirl. 
Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge,  That's  right.— Somebody  might  steal 
em,  perhaps. 

Wows.  Steal!— What  that? 
Trudge.  Oh,  lord  !  see  what  one  loses  by  not 
being  born  in  a  Christian  country. 

Run.  If  you  would,  Sir,  but  mention  to  your 
master,  the  house  that  belongs  to  my  master : 
the  best  accommodations  on  the  quay. — 
Trudge.  What's  your  sign,  my  lad? 
Run.  The  Crown,  Sir — Here  it  is. 
Trudge.  Well,  get  us  a  room  for  half  an  hour, 
and  we  11  come :  and  hark'ye  !   let  it  be  light 
and  airy,  d'ye  hear?  My  master  has  been  used 
to  your  open  apartments  lately. 

Run.  Depend  on  it. — Much  obliged  to  you, 
Sir.  [Exit. 

Wows.  Who  be  that  fine  man?   He  great 
prince? 

Trudge.  A  prince — Ha,  ha!— No,  not  quite 
a  prince — but  he  belongs  to  the  crown.     But 
how  do  you  like  this,  Wows  ?  Isn't  fine  ? 
Wows.  Wonder  ! 
Trudge.  Fine  men,  eh  ! 
Wows.  Iss  !  all  white  ;  like  you. 
Trudge .  Yes,  all  the  fine  men  are  like  me  : 
as  different  from  your  people  as  powder  and 
ink,  or  paper  and  blacking. 

Wows.  And  fine  lady — Face  like  snow. 
Trudge.  What !  the  fine  ladies'  complexions  ? 
Oh,  yes,  exactly  ;  for  too  much  heat  very  often 
dissolves  'em  !  Then  their  dress,  too. 
Wows.  Your  countrymen  dress  so  ? 
Trudge.  Better,  better,  a  great  deal.    Why, 
a  young  flashy   Englishman   will  sometimes 
carry  a  whole  fortune  on  his  back.     Bat  did 
you  mind  the  women?    All  here— and  there; 
^Pointing  before  and  behind.]  they  have  it  all 
"rom  us  in  England.  —  And  then  the  fine  things 
they  carry  on  their  heads,  Wowski. 

Wows.  Iss.     One  lady  carry  good  fish — so 
line,  she  call  every  body  to  look  at  her. 

Trudge.    Pshaw  !    an  old  woman  bawling 
flounders.    But  the  fine  girls  we  meet  here  on 
he  quay — so  round,  and  so  plump  ! 
Wows.  You  not  love  me  now. 
Trudge.  Not  love  you  !  Zounds,  have  not  I 
jiven  you  proofs  ? 

Wows.  Iss.    Great  many :  but  now  you  get 
icre,  you  forget  poor  Wowski ! 
Trudge.  Not  I  :  I'll  stick  to  you  like  wax. 
Wows.  Ah,  I  fear !  What  make  you  love  me 
now  ? 

Trudge.  Gratitude,  to  be  sure. 
Wows,  Wrhat  that  ? 

Trudge.  Ha  !  this  it  is,  now,  to  live  without 
education.  The  poor  dull  devils  of  her  coun- 
ry  are  all  in  the  practice  of  gratitude,  with- 
mt  finding  out  what  it  means  ;  while  we  can 
ell  the  meaning  of  it,  with  little  or  no  prac- 
ice  at  all. — Lord,  lord  what  a  fine  advantage 
Christian  learning  is  !  Hark'ee,  Wows  ! 
Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Now  we've  accomplished  our  land- 
ng,  I'll  accomplish  you.     You  remember  the 
nstructioHS  1  gave  you  on  the  voyage? 
Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  Let's  see  now— What  are  you  to  do, 
when  1  introduce  you  to  the  nobility,  gentry, 
nd  others — of  my  acquaintance  ? 
Wows.  Make  believe  sit  down  ;  then  get  up. 
Trudge.  Let  me  see  you  do  it.  [She  makes  a 
ow  courtesy.']  Very  well !  And  how  are  you  to 
•ecommend  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to 
iay,  amongst  all  our  great  friends  ? 
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Wows.  Grin — show  my  teeth  ^ 

Trudge.  Right !  they'll  think  you  lived  with 
people  of  fashion.  But  suppose  you  meet  an 
old  shabby  friend  in  misfortune,  that  you  don't 
wish  to  be  seen  to  speak  to — what  would  you 
do? 

Wows.  Look  blind — not  see  him. 

Trudge.  Why  would  you  do  that  ? 

Wows.  'Cause  I  can't  see  good  friend  in 
distress. 

Trudge.  That's  a  good  girl !  and  I  wish 
every  body  could  boast  of  so  kind  a  motive  for 
such  cursed  cruel  behaviour.— Lord  !  how 
some  of  your  flashy  bunker's  clerks  have  cut 
me  in  Threadneedle-street. — But  come,  though 
we  have  got  among  fine  folks,  here,  in  an  Eng 
lish  settlement,  I  wont  be  ashamed  of  my  old 
acquaintance  :  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  should 
not  be  sorry,  now,  to  see  my  old  friend  with  a 
new  face. — Odsbobs  !  I  see  Mr.  Inkle — Go  in, 
Wows  ;— call  for  what  you  like  best. 

Wows.  Then,  I  call  fur  you— ah !  I  fear  I 
not  see  you  often  now.  But  you  come  soon — 

Remember  when  we  walk'd  alone, 

And  heard,  so  gruff,  the  lion  growl ; 
And  when  the  moon  so  bright  it  shone, 
We  saw  the  wolf  look  up  and  howl ; 
I  led  you  well,  safe  to  our  cell, 

While,  tremblingly, 

You  said  to  me, 

And  kiss'd  so  sweet— dear  Wowski  tell, 
How  could  1  live  without  ye  ? 

But  now  you  come  across  the  sea, 

And  tell  me  here  no  monsters  roar  ; 
You'll  walk  alone  and  leave  poor  me, 

When  wolves  to  fright  you  nowl  no  more. 
But,  ah  f  think  well  on  our  old  cell, 
Where,  tremblingly, 

You  kiss'd  poor  me 

Perhaps,  you'll  say — dear  Wowski  tell, 

How  can  I  live  without  ye  ? 
[Exit. 

Trudge.  Eh !  oh !  my  master's  talking 
to  somebody  on  the  quay.  Who  have  we 
here  ! 

Enter  first  PLANTER. 

Plan.  Hark'ee,  young  man !  Is  that  young 
Indian  of  yours  going  to  our  market  ? 

Trudge.  Not  she — she  never  went  to  market 
in  all  her  life. 

Plan.  I  mean,  is  she  for  our  sale  of  slaves  ? 
Our  Black  Fair  ? 

Trtidge.  A  black  fair !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  hold 
it  on  a  brown  green,  1  suppose. 

Plan.  She's  yuur  slave,  1  take  it  ? 

Trudge.  Yes  ;  and  I  'm  her  humble  servant. 
I  take  it 

Plan.  Ay,  ay  ;  natural  enough  at  sea. — But 
at  how  much  do  you  value  her? 

Trudge.  Just  as  much  as  she  has  saved  me 
— My  own  life. 

Plan.  Pshaw  !  you  mean  to  sell  her? 

Trudge.  [Staring-.]  Zounds!  what  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  !  Sell  Wows  ! — my  poor,  dear, 
dingy  wife ! 

Plan.  Come,  come,  I've  heard  your  story 
from  the  ship.— Don't  l^t's  haggle  ;  I'll  bid  as 
fair  as  any  trader  amongst  us  :  but  no  tricks 
upon  travellers,  joung  man,  to  raise  your 
price.— Your  wife,  indeed!  Why  she's  no 
Christian  ? 

Trudge.  No  ;  but  I  am  ;  so  I  shall  do  as  I'd 


be  done  by,  Master  Black-market :  and,  if  you 
were  a  good  one  yourself,  you'd  know,  that 
fellow-feeling  fora  poor  body,  who  wants  your 
help,  is  the  noblest  mark  of  our  religion. — I 
wouldn't  be  articled  clerk  to  such  a  fellow  for 
the  world. 

Plan.  Hey-day  !  the  booby's  in  love  with 
her !  Why,  sure,  friend,  you  would  not  live 
here  with  a  black  ? 

Trudge.  Plague  on't ;  there  it  is.  1  shall  be 
laughed  out  of  my  hqnesty,  here. — But  you 
may  be  jogging,  friend  ;  I  may  feel  a  little 
queer,  perhaps,  at  showing  her  face — but, 
dam'me,  if  ever  I  do  any  thing  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  showing  my  own. 

Plan.  Why,  I  tell  you,  her  very  complex* 
ion- 

Trudge.  Rot  her  complexion I'll  tell  you 

what,  Mr.  Fair-trader  ;  if  your  head  and  heart 
were  to  change  places,  I've  a  notion  you'd  be 
as  black  in  the  face  as  an  ink-bottle. 

Plan.  Pshaw  !  the  fellow's  a  fool — a  rude 
rascal — he  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  sava 
ges,  again.  He's  not  fit  to  live  among  us  Chris- 
tians.  [Exit. 

Trudge.  Oh,  here  he  is  at  last. 

Enter  INKLE,  and  a  second  PLANTER. 

Inkle.  Nay,  Sir,  I  understand  your  customs 
well :  your  Indian  markets  are  not  unknown 
to  me. 

Plan.  And,  aa  you  seem  to  understand 
business,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  despatch  is 
the  soul  of  it.  Her  name  you  say  is — 

Inkle.  Yarico  :  but  urge  this  no  more,  I  beg 
you.  I  must  not  listen  to  it :  for  to  speak  free 
ly,  her  anxious  care  of  me  demands,  that  here. 
— though  here  it  may  seem  strange — I  should 
avow  my  love  for  her. 

Plan.  Lord  help  you,  for  a  merchant ! — It's 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  trader  talk  of  love ; 
except,  indeed,  the  love  of  trade,  and  the  love 
of  the  Sweet  Molly,  my  ship. 

Inkle.  Then,  Sir,  you  cannot  feel  my  situa 
tion. 

Plan.  Oh,  yes,  I  can !  We  have  a  hundred 
such  cases  just  after  a  voyage  ;  but  they  never 
last  long  on  land.  It's  amazing  how  constant 
a  young  man  is  in  a  ship  !  But,  in  two  words, 
will  you  dispose  of  her  or  no  ? 

Inkle.  In  two  words  then,  meet  me  here  at 
noon,  and  we'll  speak  further  on  this  subject ; 
and  lest  you  think  I  trifle  with  your  business, 
hear  why  I  wish  this  pause.  Chance  threw 
me,  on  my  passage  to  your  island,  among  a 
savage  people.  Deserted,— defenceless, — cut 
off  from  my  companions, — my  life  at  stake, — to 
this  young  creature  I  owe  my  preservation  ; — 
she  found  me,  like  a  dying  bough,  torn  from 
its  kindred  branches;  which,  as  it  drooped, 
she  moistened  with  her  tears. 

Plan.  Nay,  nay,  talk  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 

Inkle.  Your  patience. — And  yet  your  inter 
ruption  goes  to  my  present  feelings ;  for  on 
our  sail  to  this  your  island — the  thoughts  of 
time  mispent — doubt — fears — for  call  it  what 
you  will — have  much  perplexed  me;  and  as 
your  spires  arose,  reflections  still  rose  with 
them  ;  for  here,  Sir,  lie  my  interests,  great  con 
nections,  and  other  weighty  matters — which 
now  I  need  not  mention 

Plan.  But  which  her  presence  here  will 
mar. 

Inkle.  Even  so — And  yet  the-gratitude  I  owe 
her! 
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j  Plan.   Pshaw  !   So  because  she  preserved 
[our  life,  your  gratitude  is  to  make  you  give 

p  all  you  have  to  live  upon. 

Inkle.  Why  in  that  light  indeed— This  never 
truck  me  yet,  I'll  think  on't. 

Plan.  Ay,  ay,  do  so — Why  what  return  can 
[he  wench  wish  more  than  taking  her  from  a 
k-ild,  idle,  savage  people,  and  providing  for 
aer,  here,  with  reputable  hard  work,  in  a 
genteel,  polished,  tender,  Christian  coun 
try  ? 

I   Inkle.  Well,  Sir,  at  noon 

i  Plan.  I'll  meet  you — but  remember,  young 
'gentleman,  you  must  get  her  off  your  hands — 
jfou  must  indeed. — I  shall  have  her  a  bargain, 
I  see  that — your  servant ! — Zounds,  how  iate  it 
is — but  never  be  put  out  of  your  way  for  a  wo- 
knau — 1  must  run — my  wife  will  play  the  devil 
(with  me  for  keeping  breakfast.  [Exit. 

Inkle.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  Sir ! 

Inkle.  Have  you  provided  a  proper  apart- 
linent  ? 

1  Trudge.  Yes,  Sir,  at  the  Crown  here  ;  a  neat, 
spruce  room,  they  tell  me.  You  have  not  seen 
such  a  convenient  lodging  this  good  while,  I 
believe. 

Inkle.  Are  there  no  better  inns  in  the 
town? 

Trudge.  Urn— Why  there's  the  Lion,  1  hear, 
and  the  Bear,  and  the  Boar — but  we  saw  them 
at  the  door  of  ail  our  late  lodgings,  and  found 
but  bad  accommodations  within,  Sir. 

Inkle.  Well,  run  to  the  end  of  the  quay,  and 
conduct  Yarico  hither.  The  road  is  straight 
before  you  :  you  can't  miss  it. 

Trudge.  Very  well,  Sir.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  turn  one's  back  on  a  master,  without 


running  into  a  wolf's  belly  ! 
one's  nose  on  a  messae  he 


One   can  follow 


wont  be  bit  off  by  the  way.  • 
Inkle.  Let  me  reflect  a  little. 


[Exit. 
Part  with,  her 

—  Justified  !  —  Pshaw,  nay  interest,  honour,  en 
gagements   to   Narcissa,   all  demand  it.    My 
father's  precepts,  too  —  I  can  remember,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  what  pains  he  took  to  mould  me  ! 

—  Schooled  me  from  morn  to  night  —  and  still 
the  burthen  of  his  song  was—  prudence  !    Pru 
dence,   Thomas,   and  you'll   rise.  —  Early  he 
taught  me  numbers  ;  which  he  said,  and  he. 
said  rightly,  would  give  rne  a  quick  view  of 
loss  and  profit  ;  and  banish  from  my  mind  those 
idle  impulses  of  passion,  which  mark  young 
thoughtless  spendthrifts.     His  maxims  rooted 
in  my  heart,  and  as  1  grew—  they  grew  ;  till  I 
was  reckoned,  among  our  friends,  a  steady, 
sober,    solid,   good  young  man  ;  and  all  the 
neighbours  called  me  the  prudent  Mr.  Thomas. 
And  shall  I  now,  at  once,  kick  down  the  char 
acter  which  1  have  raised  so   warily?  —  Part 
with  her  -  The  thought  once  struck  me  in 
our  cabin,  as  she  lay  sleeping  by  me  ;  but,  in 
her  slumbers,  she   past  her  arm  around  me, 
murmured  a  blessing  on  my  name,  and  broke 
my  meditations. 

Enter  YARICO  andTRCDGE. 

Far.  My  love  ! 

Trudge.  I  have  been  showing  her  all  the 
wigs  and  bales  of  goods  we  met  on  the  quay, 
Sir. 

Far.  Oh  !  I  have  feasted  my  eyes  on  won 
ders. 

Trudge.  And  I'll  go  feast  on  a  slice  of  beef, 
in  the  inn,  here.  [Exit. 

Far.  My  mind  has  been  so  busy,  that  1 
almost  forgot  even  you.  I  wUb  you  haa 


staid  with  me— You  would  have  seen  such 
sights ! 

Inkle.  Those  sights  are  grown  familiar  to 
me,  Yarico. 

Far.  And  yet  1  wish  they  were  not.— You 
might  partake  my  pleasures— but  now  again, 
methinks,  I  will  not  wish  so— for,  with  too 
much  gazing,  you  might  neglect  poor  Yarico. 

Inkle.  Nay,  nay,  my  care  is  still  for  you. 

Far.  I'm  sure  it  is  :  and  if  I  thought  it  was 
not,  I'd  tell  you  tales  about  our  poor  old  grot 
• — Bid  you  remember  our  palm-tree  near  the 
brook,  where  in  the  shade  you  often  stretched 
yourself,  while  1  would  take  your  head  upon 
my  lap,  and  sing  my  love  to  sleep.  I  know 
you'll  love  me  then. 

Our  grotto  was  the  sweetest  place  ! 

The  bending  boughs,  with  fragrance  blow 
ing 
Would  check  the  brook's  impetuous  pace, 

VV  hich  murmur'd  to  be  stopp'd  from  flowing, 
'Twas  there  we  met,  and  gazed  our  fill. 
Ah  !  think  on  this,  aud  love  me  still. 

'Twas  then  my  bosom  first  knew  fear, 
— Fear,  to  an  Indian  maid  a  stranger 

The  war-song,  arrows,  hatchet,  spear, 
All  warn'd  me  of  my  lover's  danger. 

For  him  did  cares  my  bosom  fill  ; 

Ah  !  think  on  this,  and  love  me  still. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— SIR  CHRISTOPHER  CURRY'S. 
Enter  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  and  MEDIUM. 

Sir  C.  I  tell  you,  old  Medium,  you  are  all 
wrong.  Plague  on  your  doubts  !  Inkle  shall 
have  my  Narcissa.  Poor  fellow  !  I  dare  say 
he's  finely  chagrined  at  this  temporary  parting 
— Eat  up  with  the  blue  devils,  I  warrant. 

Med.  Eat  up  by  the  black  devils,  I  war 
rant  ;  for  I  left  him  in  hellish  hungry  compa 
ny. 

Sir  C.  Pshaw  !  he'll  arrive  with  the  next  ves 
sel,  depend  on't— besides,  have  not  I  had  this 
in  view  ever  since  they  were  children  ?  ]  must 
and  will  have  it  so,  I  tell  you.  Is  not  it,  as  it 
were,  a  marriage  made  above  ?  They  shall 
meet,  I'm  positive. 

Med.  Shall  they  ?  Then  they  must  meet 
where  the  marriage  was  made  ;  for,  hang  me, 
if  I  think  it  will  ever  happen  below. 

Sir  C.  Ha  !— and  if  that  is  the  case— hang 
me,  if  1  think  you '11  ever  be  at  the  celebration 
of  it. 

Med.  Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir  Christopher 
Curry,  my  character  is  as  unsullied  as  a  sheet 
of  white  paper. 

Sir  C.  Well  said,  old  fool's  cap  !  and  it  s  as 
mere  a  blank  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  You 
are  honest,  old  Medium,  by  comparison,  just 
as  a  fellow  sentenced  to  transportation  is  hap 
pier  than  his  companion  condemned  to  the  gal 
lows — Very  worthy,  because  you  are  no  rogue  ; 
tender  hearted,  because  you  never  go  to  fires 
and  executions  ;  and  an  affectionate  father  and 
husband,  because  you  never  pinch  your  chil 
dren,  or  kick  your  wife  out  of  bed. 

Med.  And  that,  as  the  world  goes,  is  more 
than  every  man  can  say  for  himself.  Yet, 
since  you  force  me  to  speak  my  positive  quali 
ties—but,  no  matter,— you  remember  me  in 
London  :  didn't  I,  as  member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  bring  a  man  out  of  the  New  River, 
who,  it  was  afterwards  found,  had  done  me  an 
injury  ? 
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•Sir  C.  And  dam'me,  if  I  would  not  kick 
any  man  into  the  New  River  that  had  done 
me  an  injury.  There's  the  difference  of  our 
honesty.  Oons  !  if  you  want  to  be  an  honest 
fellow,  act  from  the  impulse  of  nature.  Why, 
you  have  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

Med.  Ha  !  You're  always  so  hasty  ;  among 
the  hodge-podge  of  your  foibles,  passion  is 
always  predominant. 

Sir  C.  So  much  the  better. Foibles, 

quotha  ?  foibles  are  foils  that  Rive  additional 
lustre  to  the  gems  of  virtue.  You  have  not  so 
many  foils  as  J,  perhaps. 

Med.  And  what's  more,  1  don't  want  'em, 
Sir  Christopher,  I  thank  you. 

Sir  C.  Very  true ;  for  the  devil  a  gem  have 
you  to  set  off  with  'em. 

Med.  Well,  well  ;  I  never  mention  errors  ; 
that,  I  flatter  myself,  is  no  disagreeable  qual 
ity. — It  don't  become  me  to  say  you  are  hot. 

Sir  C.  'Sblood  !  but  it  does  become  you  :  it 
becomes  every  man,  especially  an  Englishman) 
to  speak  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 


Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  An  English  vessel,  Sir,  just  arrived  in 
the  harbour. 

Sir  C.  A  vessel!  Ods  my  life !— Now  for 
the  news — If  it  is  but  as  1  hope — Any  des 
patches  ? 

Serv.  This  letter,  Sir,  brought  by  a  sailor 
from  the  quay.  [Exit. 

Med.  Well,  read,  Sir  Christopher. 

SirC.  [Opening  the  letter.]  Huzza!  here  it 
is.  He's  safe — safe  and  sound  at  Barbadoes. 
[Reading.]  Sir,  My  master,  Mr.  Inkle,  is  just 
arrived  in  your  harbour.  Here,  read,  read  !  old 
Medium — 

Med.  [Reading.]  Um — Your  harbour — We 
were  taken  up  by  an  English  vessel  on  the  Uth 
nit.  He  only  waits  till  1  have  puffed  his  hair,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  you,  and  Miss  Narcissa.— In 
the  mean  time,  he  has  ordered  me  to  brush  up 
this  letter  for  your  honour,  from  your  humble 
servant,  to  command.  TIMOTHY  TRUDGE. 

Sir  C.  Hey  day  !  here's  a  style  !  the  voyage 
has  jumbled  the  fellow's  brains  out  of  their  pla 
ces  ;  the  water  has  made  his  head  turn  round. 
But  no  matter  ;  mine  turns  round  too.  I'll  go 
and  prepare  Narcissa  directly,  they  shall  be 
married,  slap-dash,  as  soon  as  he  comes  from 
the  quay.  From  Neptune  to  Hymen  ;  from 
the  hammock  to  the  bridal  bed — Ha  !  old  boy 

Med.  Well,  well ;  don't  flurry  yourself — 
you're  so  hot ! 

Sir  C.  Hot !  blood,  arn't  I  in  the  West  In 
dies?  Arn't  I  Governor  of  Barbadoes?  He 
shall  have  her  as  soon  as  he  sets  his  foot  on 
shore. — She  shall  rise  to  him  like  Venus  out 
of  the  sea.  His  hair  puffed  !  He  ought  to 
have  been  puffing,  here,  out  of  breath,  by 
this  time. 

Med.  Very  true  ;  but  Venus's  husband  is  al 
ways    supposed   to  be   lame,  you  know,  Sir 
Christopher. 

Sir  C.  Well,  now  do,  my   good  fellow,  run 

down  to  the  shore,  and  see  what  detains  him. 

[Hurrying  him  off. 

Med.  Well,  well ;  I  will,  1  will.          [Exit. 

Sir  C.  In  the  mean  time,  I'll  get  ready  Nar 
cissa,  and  all  shall  be  concluded  in  a  second. 
My  heart's  set  upon  it. — Poor  fellow  !  after  all 
his  rambles,  and  tumbles,  and  jumbles,  and 
fits  of  despair, — I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  him. 
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[  have  not  seen  him  since  he  was  that  high. — 
But  zounds  !  he's  so  tardy  ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  A  strange  gentleman,  Sir,  come  from 

:he  quay,  desires  to  see  you. 
Sir  C+  From  the  quay  ?  Ods  my  life  !— Tis 
— Tis  Inkle  !  show  him  up,  directly.  [Exit 

SERVANT.]  The  rogue  is  expeditious  after  all. 

— I'm  so  happy. 

Enter  CAMPLEY. 


!  [Embracing  him.]  I'm  rejoiced 
elcome  ;  welcome  here  with  all 


My  dear  fellow 

to  see  you.     Welcome 

my  soul ! 

Camp.  This  reception.  Sir  Christopher,  is 
beyond  my  warmest  wishes. — Unknown  to 
you — 

"  f,  ay ;  we  shall  be  better  acquaint- 
•y .  Well,  and  how,  eh  ?  Tell  me  ! 
— But  old  Medium  and  I  have  talked  over  your 
affair  a  hundred  times  a  day,  .ever  since  Nar 
cissa  arrived. 

Camp.  You  surprise  me  !  Are  youthen  real 
ly  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair? 

Sir  C.  Every  tittle. 

Camp.  And,  can  you,  Sir,  pardon  what  is 
past  ? 

Sir  C.  Pooh  !  How  could  you  help  it? 

Camp.  Very  true— sailing  in  the  same  ship 
— and — 

Sir  C.  Ay,  ay  ;  -but  we  have  had  a  hundred 
conjectures  about  you.  Your  despair  and  dis 
tress,  and  all  that. — Yours  must  have  been  a 
damned  situation  to  say  the  truth. 

Camp.  Cruel  indeed,  Sir  Christopher  !  and 
I  flatter  myself  will  move  your  compassion.  I 
have  been  almost  inclined  to  despair,  indeed, 
as  you  say,  but  when  you  consider  the  past 
state  of  my  mind— the  black  prospect  before 
me. — 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha !  Black  enough,  I  dare  say. 

Camp.  The  difficulty  I  have  felt  in  bringing 
myself  face  to  face  to  you. 

Sir  C.  That  I  am  convinced  of— but  I  kaew 
you  would  come  the  first  opportunity. 

Camp.  Very  true  :  yet  the  distance  between 
the  governor  of  Barbadoes  and  myself. 

[Bowing. 

Sir  C.  Yes — a.devilish  way  asunder. 

Camp.  Granted,  Sir:  which  has  distressed 
me  with  the  crudest  doubts  as  to  our  meet 
ing. 

*S/r  C.  It  was  a  toss  up. 

Camp.  The  old  gentleman  seems  devilish 
kind. — Now  to  soften  him.  [Aside.]  Perhaps, 
Sir,  in  your  youngef  days,  you  may  have  been 
in  the  same  situation  yourself. 

Sir  C.  Who?  I!  'sblood !  no,  never  in  my 
life. 

Camp.  I  wish  you  had,  with  all  my  soul,  Sir 
Christopher. 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  soul,  Sir,  I  am  very  much 


obliged  to  you. 


[Bowing. 


Camp.  As  what  I  now  mention  might  have 
greater  weight  with  you. 

Sir  C.  Pooh  !  pry'thee !  I  tell  you  I  pitied 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Camp.  Indeed !  If  with  your  leave,  I  may 
still  venture  to  mention  Miss  Narcissa — 

Sir  C.  An  impatient,  sensible  young  dog! 
like  me  to  a  hair  !  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  my 
boy.  She's  yours;  yours  before  to-rnorrovv 
morning. 


SCENE  I.] 


AND   YAHICO. 


|  Camp.  Amazement !  1  can  scarce  believe  my 

'eases. 

I  Sir  C.  Zounds !  you  ought  to  be  out  of  your 

pnses :   but  despatch — make  short  work  of  it, 

ver  while  you  live,  my  boy. 

Enter  NARCISSA  and  PATTY. 

lere,  girl :  here's  your  swain.  [To  NARCISSA. 
[Camp.  I  just  parted  with  my  Narcissa,  on 
he  quay. 

Sir  C.  Did  you  !  Ah,  sly  dog— had  a  meet- 
hg  before  you  came  to  the  ojd  gentleman. — 
But  here — Take  him,  and  make  much  of  him 
Uand,  for  fear  of  further  separations,  you  shall 
'en  be  tack'd  together  directly.  What  say 
ion,  girl  ? 

Camp.  Will  my  Narcissa  consent  to  my  hap- 
|)iness  ? 

I  Nar.  I  always  obey  my  father's  commands, 
Ivith  pleasure,  Sir. 

I,  Sir  C.  Od  !  I'm  so  happy,  I  hardly  know 
which  way  to  turn  ;  but  we'll  have  the  carriage 
directly  ;  drive  down,  to  the  quay;  trundle  old 
Bpintext  into  church  ;  and  hey  for  matrimony  ! 
I  Camp.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir  Christopher; 
,he  sooner  the  better. 

ir  C.  Your  Colinettes,  and  Arriettes, 

Your  Damons  of  the  grove, 
Who  like  Fallals,  and  Pastorals 

Waste  years  in  love  ! 
But  modern  folks  know  better  jokes, 

And,  courting  once  begun, 
To  church  they  hop  at  once— and  pop— 
Egad,  all's  done ! 


II. 


In  life  we  prance  a  country  dance, 
Where  every  couple  stands  ; 

Their  partners  set a  while  curvet — 

But  soon  join  hands. 

When  at  our  feet,  so  trim  and  neat, 

The  powder'd  lover  sues, 
He  vows  he  dies,  the  lady  sighs, 

But  can't  refuse. 
Ah  !  how  can  she  unmoved  ere  see 

Her  swain  his  death  incur? 
If  once  the  Squire  is  seen  expire, 

He  lives  with  her. 
In  life  we  prance,  &c.  &c. 
.  When  John  and  Bet  are  fairly  met 

John  boldly  tries  his  luck  ; 
He  steals  a  buss,  without  more  fuss, 

The  bargain's  struck. 
Whilst  things  below  are  going  so, 

Is  Betty  pray  to  blame? 
Who  knows  up  stairs,  her  mistress  fares 

Just,  just  the  same. 
In  life  we  prance,  &c.  &c.       \Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— The  Quay. 

Enter  PATTY. 

•  Patty.  Mercy  on  us !  what  a  walk  I  have 
had  of  it!  Well,  matters  go  on  swimmingly  a 
the  governor's — The  old  gentleman  has  order  c 
the  carriage,  and  the  young  couple  wilt  be  whis 
Jked,  here,  to  church,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
My  business  is  to  prevent  young  sobersides 
young  Inkle,  from  appearing,  to  interrupt  th 
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eremony.— Ha!  here's  the  Crown,  where  I 
tear  he  is  hou  sed.  So  now  to  find  Trudge,  and 
rump  up  a  story,  in  the  true  style  of  a  cham- 
ermaid.  [Goes  into  the  house.'}  [PATTY,  with- 
it.]  I  tell  you  it  don't  signify,  and  1  will  come 
ip.  [TRUDGE,  within.]  But  it  does  signify 
ad  you  can't  come  up. 

Re-enter  PATTY,  with  TRUDGE. 

Patty.  You  had  better  say  at  once,  I  sha'n't. 

Trudge.  Well  then,  you  sha'u't. 
Patty.  Savage !  Pretty  behaviour  you  have 
licked  up  among  the  Hottypots  !  Your  London 
ivility,  like  London  itself,  will  soon  be  lost  in 
(moke,  Mr.  Trudge ;  and  the  politeness  you 
lave  studied  so   long  in  Threadneedle-street,   * 
jlolted  out  by  the  blacks  you  have  been  living 
with. 

Trudge.  No  such  thing  ;  I  practised  my  po- 
iteness  all  the  while  I  was  in  the  woods.  Our 
very  lodging  taught  me  good  manners ;  for  I 
rould  never  faring  myself  to  go  into  it  without 
>owing. 

Patty.  Don't  tell  me  !  A  mighty  civil  recep- 
ion  you  give  a  body,  truly,  alter  a  six  weeks 
>arting. 

Trudge.  Gad,  you're  right ;  I  am  a  little  out 
ere,  to  be  sure.  [Kisses  her.]  Well,  how  do 
ou  do? 

Patty.  Pshaw,  fellow  !  I  want  none  of  your 
kisses. 

Trudge.  Oh  !  very  well— 111  take  it  again. 
[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Patty.  Be  quiet:  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Inkle  ; 
[  have  a  message  to  him  from  Miss  Narcissa. 
1  shall  get  a  sight  of  him,  now,  1  believe . 

Trudge.  May  be  not.  He's  a  little  busy  at 
present. 

Putty.  Busy— ha !  Plodding  !  What  he's  at 
iis  multiplication  again  ? 

Trudge.  Very  likely  ;  so  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt  him,  you  know. 

Patty.  Certainly  ;  and  the  whole  of  my  busi 
ness  was  to  prevent  his  hurrying  himselt— Tell 
him,  we  sha  n't  be  ready  to  receive  him,  at  the 
governor's,  till  to-morrow,  d'ye  hear  ? 

Trudge.  No? 

Patty.  No.  Things  are  not  prepared. 
The  place  isn't  in  order  ;  and  the  servants  have 
not  had  proper  notice  of  the  arrival. 

Trudge.  Oh !  let  me  alone  to  give  the  ser 
vants  notice — rat-tat-tat— It's  all  the  notice  we 
had  in  Threadneedle-street  of  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor. 

Patty.  Threadneedle-street !  Threadneedle 
nonsense  !  I'd  have  you  to  know  we  do  every 
thing  here  with  an  air.  Matters  have  taken 
another  turn— Style  !  Style,  Sir,  is  required 
here,  1  promise  you. 

Trudge.  Turn— Style  !  And  pray  what  style 
will  serve  your  turn  now,  Madam  Patty  ? 

Patty.  A  due  dignity  and  decorum,  to  be 
sure.  Sir  Christopher  intends  Mr.  Inkle. you 
know,  for  his  son-in-law,  and  must  receive 
him  in  public  form,  (which  can't  be  till  to 
morrow  morning)  for  the  honour  of  his  gover 
norship  :  why  the  whole  island  will  ring  of 

'Trudge.  The  devil  it  will ! 
Patty.  Yes;  they've  talked  of  nothing  but 
my  mistress's  beauty  and  fortune  for  these  six 
weeks.     Then  he'll  be  introduced  to  the  bride, 
you  know. 

Trudge.  O,  my  poor  master  ! 
Patty.  Then  a  public  breakfast ;  then  a  pro 
cession  ;  then,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent 
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it,  he'll  get  into  church  and  be  married  in  a 
crack. 

Trudge.  Then  he'll  get  into  a  damned  scrape, 
in  a  crack.  Ah !  poor  Madam  Yarico !  My 
poor  pilgarlic  of  a  master,  what  will  become 
of  him!  [Half  aside. 

Patty.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
booby  ? 

Trudge.  Nothing,  nothing he'll  be  hanged 

for  poli-bigamy. 

Patty.  Polly  who  ? 

Trudge.  It  must  out— Patty ! 

Patty.  Well? 

Trudge.  Can  y*ou  keep  a  secret  ? 

Patty.  Try  me! 

Trudge.  Then  [Whispering.'}  my  master 
keeps  a  girl. 

Patty.  Oh  monstrous  !  another  woman  ? 

Trudge.  As  sure  as  one  and  one  makes  two. 

Patty.  [Aside.']  Rare  news  for  my  mistress  ! 
—Why  I  can  hardly  believe  it;  the  grave,  sly, 
steady,  sober  Mr.  Inkle,  do  such  a  thing  ! 

Trudge.  Pooh !  it's  always  your  sly,  sober 
fellows,  that  go  the  most  after  the  girls. 

Patty.  Well ;  I  should  sooner  suspect  you. 

Trudge.  Me  ?  Oh  Lord  !  he,  he  !— Do  you 
think  any  smart,  tight,  little,  black-eyed 
wench,  would  be  struck  with  my  figure  ? 

[Conceitedly. 

Patty.  Pshaw !  never  mind  your  figure. 
Tell  me  how  it  happened  ? 

Trudge.  You  sjiall  hear  :  when  the  ship  left 
us  ashore,  my  master  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.  It  isn't  erery  body  that's  blessed 
with  courage,  Patty. 

Patty.  True  ! 

Trudge.  However,  I  bid  him  cheer  up  ;  told 
him,  to  stick  to  my  elbow  :  took  the  lead-,  and 
began  our  march.  , ,  , 

Patty.  Well? 

Trudge.  We  hadn't  gone  far,  when  a  damned 
one-eyed  black  boar,  that  grinned  like  a  devil, 
came  down  the  hill  in  a  jog  trot !  My  master 
melted  as  fast  as  a  pot  of  pomatum ! 

Patty.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Trudge.  But  what  does  I  do,  but  whips  out 
my  desk  knife,  that  I  used  to  cut  the  quills 
with  at  home ;  met  the  monster,  and  slit  up 

his  throat  like  a  pen The  boar  bled  like  a 

P'g- 

Patty.  Lord!  Trudge,  what  a  great  traveller 
you  are ! 

Trudge.  Yes ;  I  remember  we  fed  on  the 
flitch  for  a  week. 

Patty.  Well,  well ;  but  the  lady. 

Trudge.  The  lady  ?  Oh,  true.  By  and  by  we 
came  to  a  cave— a  large  hollow  room,  under- 
ground,  like  a  warehouse  in  the  Adelphi— 
Well ;  there  we  were  half  an  hour,  before  1 
could  get  him  to  go  in  ;  there's  no  accounting 
for  fear,  you  know.  At  last,  in  we  went  to  a 
place  hung  round  with  skins,  as  it  might  be  a 
furrier's  shop,  and  there  was  a  fine  lady,  snor 
ing  on  a  bow  and  arrows. 

Patty.  What,  all  alone? 

Trudge.  Eh ! No — no— Hum— She  had  a 

young  lion  by  way  of  a  lap-dog. 

Patty.  Gemini ;  what  did  you  do? 

Trudge.  -Gave  her  a  jog,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes — she  struck  my  master  immediately. 

Patty.  Mercy  on  us  !  with  what  ? 

Trudge.  With  her  beauty,  you  ninny,  to  be 
sure  :  and  they  soon  brought  matters  to  bear. 
The  wolves  witnessed  the  contract — I  gave 
her  away — The  crows  croaked  amen ;  and  we 
had  board  and  lodging  for  nothing. 


Patty.  And  this  is  she  he  has  brought  to 
Barbadoes  ? 

Trudge.  The  same. 

Patty.  Well ;  and  tell  me,  Trudge  ;— she's 
pretty,  you  say  "Is  she  fair  or  brown  1 
or 

Trudge.  Um  !  she's  a  good  comely  copper. 

Patty.  How  !  a  tawney? 

Trudge.  Yes,  quite  dark;  but  very  elegant; 
like  a  Wedgwood  tea-pot. 

Patty.  Oh  !  the  monster  !  the  filthy  fellow ! 
Live  with  a  blackamoor  ! 

Trudge.  Why,  there's  no  great  harm  in't,  ] 
hope? 

Patty.  Faugh  !  I  wouldn't  let  him  kiss  m< 
for  the  world  :  he'd  make  my  face  all  smutty, 

Trudge.  Zounds  !  you  are  mighty  nice  all  o: 
a  sudden  ;  but  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Madan 
Patty,  that  blackamoor  ladies,  as  you  call  'em 
are  some  of  the  very  few,  whose  o  >mplexioni 
never  rub  off!  S'bud,  if  they  did,  Wows  and  ] 
should  have  changed  faces  by  this  time — Bu 
mum  ;  not  a  word  for  your  life. 

Patty.  Not  I !  except  to  the  Governor  anc 
family.  [Aside.]  But  1  must  run — and,  remem 
ber,  Trudge,  it  your  master  has  made  a  mis 
take  here,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  hii 
pains.  [Exit 

Trudge.  Pshaw!  these  girls  are  so  plagu; 
proud  of  their  white  and  red  !  but  I  wont  bi 
shamed  out  of  Wows,  that's  flat.  Master,  t 
be  sure,  while  we  were  in  the  forest,  taugh 
Yarico  to  read,  with  his  pencil  and  pocket 
book.  What  then?  Wows  conies  on  fine  am 
fast  in  her  lessons.  A  little  awkward  at  firs 
to  be  sure. — Ha,  ha  ! — She's  so  used  to  feei 
with  her  hands,  that  I  can't  get  her  to  eat  he 
victuals,  in  a  genteel,  Christian  way,  for  th 
soul  of  me;  when  she  has  stuck  a  morsel  o 
her  fork,  she  don't  know  how  to  guide  it ;  bu 
pops  up  her  knuckles  to  her  mouth,  and  th 
meat  goes  up  to  her  ear.  But,  no  matter- 
After  all  the  fine,  flashy  London  girls,  Wow 
ski's  the  wench  for  my  money. 

A  clerk  I  was  in  London  gay, 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle, 
And  went  in  boots  to  see  the  play, 

Merry  fiddlem  tweedle. 
I  march  d  the  lobby,  twirl'd  my  stick, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle ; 
The  girls  all  cried, '  He's  quite  the  kick 

Oh,  jemmy  linkum  feedle. 

Hey  !  for  America  I  sail, 

Yankee  doodle  deedle  ; 
The  sailor  boys  cried  '  smoke  his  tail !' 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle. 
On  English  belles  I  turn'd  my  back, 

Diddle  daddle  deedle  ; 
And  got  a  foreign  Fair,  quite  black, 

O  twaddle,  twaddle,  tweedle  ! 

Your  London  girls,  with  roguish  trip 

Wheedle,  wheedle,  wheedle, 
May  boast  their  pouting  under-lip, 

Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 
My  Wows  would  beat  a  hundred  such, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle, 
Whose  upper-lip  pouts  twice  as  much, 

O,  pretty  double  wheedle  ! 

Rings  I'll  buy  to  deck  her  toes  ; 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle ; 
A  feather  fine  shall  grace  her  nose  ; 

Waving  siddle  seedle. 
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With  jealousy  I  ne'er  shall  burst; 

Who'd  steal  my  bone  of  bone-a? 
A  white  Othello,  I  can  trust 

A  dingy  Desdemona. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  II,— A  Room  in  the  Crown. 
Enter  INKLE. 

Inkle.  I  know  not  what  to  think—I  have 
given  her  distant  hints  of  parting  ;  but  still,  so 
strong  her  confidence  in  my  affection,  she  prat 
tles  on  without  regarding  me.  Poor  Yarico  ! 
t  must  not — cannot  quit  her.  When  1  would 
speak,  her  look,  her  mere  simplicity  disarms 
me  :  1  dare  not  wound  such  innocence.  Sim 
plicity  is  like  a  smiling  babe  ;  which,  to  the 
ruffian  that  would  murder  it,  stretching  its  lit 
tle,  naked,  helpless  arms,  pleads,  speechless, 
its  own  cause.  And  yet  Marcissa's  family — 


Enter  TRUDGE. 


Trudge.  There  he  is,  like  a  beau  bespeaking 
a  coat — doubting  which  colour  to  choose — Sir — • 
J  Inkle.  What  now? 

Trudge.  Nothing  unexpected,  Sir :— I  hope 
toou  wont  be  angry. 

Inkle.  Angry  ! 

I  Trudge.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but  1  am  come  to 
(give  you  joy,  Sir. 

Inkle.  Joy  ! of  what? 

!    Trudge.  A  wife,  Sir  ;  a  white  one. — I  know 
jit  will  vex  you,  but  Miss  Narcisea  means  to 
make  you  happy,  to-morrow  morning. 
!    Inkle.  To-morrow  ! 

Trudge.  Yes,  Sir  ;  and  as  I  have  been  out  of 
employ,  in  both  my  capacities,  lately,  af- 
ker  I  have  dressed  your  hair,  I  may  draw  up 
(the  marriage  articles. 

Inkle.  Whence  comes  your  intelligence, 
(Sir? 

[  Trudge.  Patty  told  me  all  that  has  passed 
in  the  Governor's  family,  on  the  quay,  Sir. — 
Women,  you  know,  can  never  keep  a  secret. — 
You'll  be  introduced  in  form,  with  the  whole 
island  to  witness  it. 

Inkle.  So  public  too  ? Unlucky  ! 

Trudge.  There  will  be  nothing  but  rejoicings, 
in  compliment  to  the  wedding,  she  tells  me  ; 
all  noise  and  uproar !  Married  people  like  it, 
they  say. 

Inkle.  Strange  !  That  I  should  be  so  blind 
to  my  interest,  as  to  be  the  only  person  this 
distresses  ! 

Trudge.  They  aie  talking  of  nothing  else  but 
Ithe  match,  it  seems. 

Inkle.  Confusion  !  How  can  I,  in  honour,  re 
tract  ? 

Trudge.  And  the  bride's  merits 

Inkle.  True  ! — a  fund  of  merits,! — I  would 
not — but  from  necessity — a  case  so  nice  as  this 
—I — would  not  wish  to  retract. 

Trudge.  Then  they  call  her  so  handsome. 

Inkle.  Very  true  !  so  handsome !  the  whole 
world  would  laugh  at  me  :  they'd  call  it  folly 
to  retract. 

Trudge.  And  then  they  say  so  much  of  her 
fortune. 

Inkle.  O  death !  it  would  be  madness  to  re 
tract.  Surely,  my  faculties  have  slept,  and 
this  long  parting  from  my  Narci&sa,  has  blunt 
ed  my  sense  of  her  accomplishments.  'Tis  this 
alone  makes  me  so  weak  and  wavering-.  I'll 
see  her  immediately.  [Going'. 

Trudge.  Stay,  stay,  Sir ;  1  am  desired  to  tell 


you,  the  Governor  wont  open  his  gates  to  ua 
till  to-morrow  morning,  and  is  now  making 
preparations  to  receive  you  at  breakfast  witn 
all  the  honours  of 'matrimony. 

Inkle.  Well,  be  it  so ;  it  will  give  me  time, 
at  ull  events,  to  put  my  affairs  in  train. 

Trudge.  Yes  ;  it's  a  short  respite  before  exe 
cution  ;  and  if  your  honour  was  to  go  and  com  - 
fort  poor  Madam  Yarico 

Inkle.  Damnation!  Scoundrel,  how  dare  you 
offer  your  advice  ? — I  dread  to  think  of  her  ! 

Trudge.    I've  done,   Sir,   I've  done — But 
know  1  should  blubber  over  Wows   all  night 
if  I  thought  of  parting  with  her  in  the  morn 
ing. 

Inkle.  Insolence  !  begone,  Sir  ! 

Trudge.  Lord,  Sir,  I  only 

Inkle.  Get  down  stairs,  Sir,  directly. 

Trudge.  [Going*  out.]  Ah  !  you  may  well  put 
your  hand  to  your  head;  and  a  bad  head  it 
must  be,  to  forget  that  Madam  Yarico  prevent 
ed  her  countrymen  from  peeling  off  the  upper 
part  of  it.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Inkle.  'Sdeath,  what  am  I  about  ?  How  have 
I  slumbered  ? — Is  it  I  ?— I — who,  in  London, 
laughed  at  theyounkersofthetown — and  when 
I  saw  their  chariots,  with  some  fine,  tempting 
girl,  perked  in  the  corner,  come  shopping  to 
the  city,  would  cry — Ah  ! — there  sits  ruin- 
there  flies  the  Greenhorn's  money  !  then  won 
dered  with  myself  how  men  could  trifle  time  on 
women  ;  or,  indeed,  think  of  any  women  with 
out  fortunes.  And  now,  forsooth,  it  rests  with 
me  to  turn  romantic  puppy,  and  give  up  all  for 
love. — Gire  up ! — Oh,  monstrous  folly  ! — thirty 
thousand  pounds ! 

TRUDGE,  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Trudge.  May  I  come  in,  Sir  ? 

Inkle.  What  does  the  booby  want? 

Trudge.  Sir, .your  uncle  wants  to  see  you. 

Inkle.  Mr.  Medium  !  show  him  up  directly. 
[Exit  TRUDGE. 

He  must  not  know  of  this.  To-morrow ! — I 
wish  this  marriage  were  more  distant,  that  I 
might  break  it  to  her  by  degrees  ;  she'd  take 
my  purpose  better,  were  it  less  suddenly  de 
livered. 

Enter  MEDIUM. 

Med.  Ah,  here  he  is  !  Gire  me  vour  hand, 
nephew !  welcome,  welcome  to  Barbadoes, 
with,  all  my  heart. 

Inkle.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  uncle  ! 

Med.  That  you  are,  that  you  are,  I'm  sure. — 
Lord  !  lord  !  when  we  parted  last,  how  I  wish 
ed  we  were  in  a  room  together,  if  it  was  but 
the  black  hole  !  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep 
o'nights,  for  thinking  of  you.  I've  laid  awake, 
and  fancied  1  saw  you  sleeping  your  last,  with 
your  head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  for  a  night-cap  ; 
and  I've  never  seen  a  bear  brought  over,  to 
dance  about  the  street,  but  I  thought  you 
might  be  bobbing  up  and  down  in  its  belly. 

Inkle.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Med.  Ay,  ay,  I  am  happy  enough  to  find  you 
safe  and  sound,  I  promise  you.  But  you  have 
a  tine  prospect  before  you  now,  young  man.  I 
am  come  to  take  you  with  me  to  Sir  Christo 
pher,  who  is  impatient  to  see  you. 

Inkle.  To-morrow,  1  hear  he  expects  me. 

Med.  To-morrow  !  directly — this — moment— 
in  half  a  second. — 1  left  him  standing  on  tip 
toe,  as  he  calls  it,  to  embrace  you  ;  and  he's 
8  Y 
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standing  on  tip-toe  now  in  the  great  parlour, 
and  there  he'll  stand  till  you  come  to  him. 

Inkle.  Is  he  so  hasty  ? 

Med.  Hasty  !  he's  all  pepper — and  wonders 
you  are  not  with  him,  before  it's  possible  to  get 
at  him.  Hasty  indeed  !  Why,  he  vows  you 
shall  have  his  daughter  this  very  night. 

Inkle.  What  a  situation  ! 

Med.  Why,  it's  hardly  fair  just  after  a  voy 
age.  But  come,  bustle,  bustle,  he'Jl  think  you 
neglect  him.  He's  rare  and  touchy,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  if  he  once  takes  it  in  his  head  that 
you  show  the  least  slight  to  his  daughter,  it 
would  knock  up  all  your  schemes  in  a  min 
ute. 

Inkle.  Confusion  !  if  he  should  hear  of  Yari- 
co !  [Aside. 

Med.  But  at  present  you  are  all  and  all  with 
him  ;  he  has  been  telling  me  his  intention  these 
six  weeks :  you'll  be  a  fine  warm  husband,  I 
promise  you. 

Inkle.  This  cursed  connexion  !  [Aside. 

Med.  It  is  not  for  me,  though,  to  tell  you 
how  to  play  your  cards ;  you  are  a  prudent 
young  man,  and  can  make  calculations  in  a 
wood. 

Inkle.  Fool,  fool,  fool !  [Aside. 

Med.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
you? 

Inkle.  It  must  be  done  effectually,  or  all  is 
lost ;  mere  parting  would  not  conceal  it. 

[Aside. 

Med.  Ah  !  now  he's  got  to  his  damned  square 
root  again,  I  suppose,  and  old  Nick  would  not 
move  him— why,  nephew  ! 

Inkle.  The  planter  that  I  spoke  with  cannot 
be  arrived — but  time  is  precious — the  first  I 
meet — common  prudence  now  demands  it. 
I'm  fixed  ;  I'll  part  with  her.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Med.  Damn  me,  but  he's  mad !  the  woods 
have  turned  the  poor  boy's  brains  ;  he's  scalped, 
and  gone  crazy  !  hoho !  Inkle  !  nephew  ! 
gad,  I'll  spoil  your  arithmetic,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Quay. 
Enter  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  CUKRY. 

Sir  C.  Ods  my  life  !  I  can  scarce  contain 
my  happiness.  1  have  left  them  safe  in  church 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony.  I  ought  to 
have  given  Narcissa  away,  they  told  me  ;  but 
I  capered  about  so  much  for  joy,  that  old  Spin- 
text  advised  me  to  go  and  cool  my  heels  on  the 
quay,  till  it  was  all  over.  Od,  I  m  so  happy  ; 
and  they  shall  see,  now,  what  an  old  fellow 
can  do  at  a  wedding. 

Enter  INKLE. 

Inkle.  Now  for  despatch !  hark'ee,  old  gen 
tleman  !  [To  the  Governor. 

Sir  C.  Well,  young  gentleman ! 

Inkle.  If  1  mistake  not,  I  know  your  business 
here. 

iS'ir  C.  'Egad  I  believe  half  the  island  knows 
it,  by  this  time. 

Inkle.  Then  to  the  point — I  have  a  female, 
whom  I  wish  to  part  with. 

Sir  C.  Very  likely  ;  it's  a  common  case  now- 
a-days,  with  many  a  man. 

Inkle.  If  you  could  satisfy  me  you  would  use 
her  mildly,  and  treat  her  with  more  kindness 
than  is  usual — for  I  can  tell  you  she's  of  no 
common  stamp — perhaps  we  might  agree. 

Sir  C.  Oho  !  a  slave  !  faith  now  I  think  on't 
my  daughter  may  want  an  attendant  or  two 
extraordinary  ;  and  as  you  say  she's  a  delicate 


girl,  above  the  common  run,  and  none  of  your 
thick  lipped,  fat  nosed,  squabby,  dumpling 
dowdies,  I  don't  much  care  if — 

Inkle.  And  for  her  treatment — 

Sir  C.  Look  ye,  young  man ;  I  love  to  be 
plain:  I  shall  treat  her  a  good  deal  better  than 
you  would,  I  fancy  ;  for,  though  I  witness  this 
custom  every  day,  1  can't  help  thinking  the 
only  excuse  for  buying  our  fellow  creatures,  is 
to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  unfeeling  enough  to  bring  them  to  mar 
ket. 

Inkle.  Fair  words,  old  gentleman  ;  an  Eng 
lishman  wont  put  up  an  affront. 

Sir  C.  An  Englishman  !  more  shame  for 
you  !  men,  who  so  fully  feel  the  blessings  of 
liberty, -are  doubly  cruel  in  depriving  the 
helpless  of  their  freedom. 

Inkle.  Let  me  assure  you,  Sir,  'tis  not  my 
occupation  ;  but  for  a  private  reason — an  in- 
stant  pressing  necessity — 

Sir  C.  Well,  well,  I  have  a  pressing  neces 
sity  too;  I  can't  stand  to  talk  now;  1  expect 
company  here  presently  ;  but  if  you'll  ask  foj 
me  to-morrow,  at  the  castle — 

Inkle.  The  castle  ! 

Sir  C.  Ay,  Sir,  the  castle  ;  the  Governor? 
castle  ;  known  all  over  Barbadoes. 

Inkle.  'Sdeath,  this  man  must  be  on  thfl 
Governor's  establishment :  his  steward,  per 
haps,  and  sent  after  me,  while  Sir  Chris 
topher  is  impatiently  waiting  for  me.  1'vl 

gone  too  far ;  my  secret  may  be  known j 

As  'tis  I'll  win  this  fellow  to  my  interest. 
[To  him.]  One  word  more,  Sir :  my  businesi 
must  be  done  immediately  ;  and  as  you  seem 
acquainted  at  the  castle,  if  you  should  set 
me  there— — and  there  I  mean  to  sleep  to 
night — 

Sir  C.  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Inkle.  Your  finger  on  your  lips  ;  and  nevei 
breathe  a  syllable  of  this  transaction. 

Sir  C.  No  !  why  not  ? 

Inkle.  Because  for  reasons,  which  perhaps 
you'll  know  to-morrow,  I  might  be  injured 
with  the  Governor,  whose  most  particulai 
friend  I  am. 

Sir  C.  So !  here's  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
coming  to  sleep  at  my  house,  that  I  never  saw 
in  my  life.  Ill  found  this  fellow.  [Aside.]  I 
fancy,  young  gentleman,  as  you  are  such  a 
bosom  friend  of  the  Governor's,  you  can  hardlj 
do  any.  thing  to  alter  your  situation  will 
him. 

Inkle.  Oh  !  pardon  me ;  but  you'll  find  thai 
hereafter — besides,  you,  doubtless  know  his 
character? 

Sir  C.  Oh,  as  well  as  my  own.  But  let'* 
understand  one  another.  You  must  trust  me 
now  you've  gone  so  far.  You  are  acquaintec 
with  his.  character,  no  doubt,  to  a  hair  ? 

Inkle.  I  am — I  see  we  shall  understand  eacl 
other.  You  know  him  too,  I  see,  as  well  as 
I.— A  very  touchy,  testy,  hot,  old  fellow. 

Sir  C.  Here's  a  scoundrel  !  I  hot  and  touchy 
zounds!  1  can  hardly  contain  my  passion!— 
but  1  wont  discover  myself.  I'll  see  the  hot 
torn  of  this — [To  him.]  Well  now,  as  we  seetr 
to  have  come  to  a  tolerable  explanation— let'f 
proceed  to  business — bring  me  the  woman. 

Inkle.  No  ;  there  you  must  excuse  me.  1 
rather  would  avoid  seeing  her  more  ;  and  wisl 
it  to  be  settled  without  my  seeming  interfer 

ence.  My  presence  might  distress  her 

You  conceive  me? 

Sir  C.  Zounds,  what  an  unfeeling  rascal  !— 
the  poor  girl's  in  love  with  him,  I  suppose, 
No,  no,  fair  and  open.  My  dealing's  will 
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jyou,  and  you  only  :  I  see  her  now,  or  I  declare 

On. 

Inkle.  Well  then,  you  must  be  satisfied  •  yon- 
Ider's  ray  servant— ha— a  thought  has  struck 
me.  Come,  here  Sir. 
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Enter  TRUDGE. 
I'll  write  my  purpose,  and  send  it  her  by  him 
Jit  is  lucky  that  I  taught  her  to  decypher  char 
acters  :  my  labour  now  is  paid.  [Takes  out  his 
oocket-book  and  writes.']— This  is  somewhat 
less  abrupt ;  'twill  soften  matters.  [To  himself] 
—Give  this  to  Yarico ;  then  bring  her  hither 
with  you. 

Trudge.  I  shall,  Sir.  [Going-. 

Inkle.  Stay ;  come  back.    This  soft  fool,  if 

I umnstructed,  may  add   to  her  distress:  his 

•  drivelling  sympathy  may  feed  her  grief,  in- 

I  stead  of  soothing  it.     When  she  has  read  this 
paper,  seem  to  make  light  of  it;  tell  her  it  is 

lathing  of  course,  done  purely  for  her  good. 

I 1  here  inform  her  that  I  must  part  with  her. 
D  ye  understand  your  lesson  ? 

Trudge.  Pa— part  with  Ma— dam  Ya-ric-o  ! 

Inkle.  Why  does  the  blockhead  stammer  !  I 

have  my  reasons.     No  muttering— and  let  me 

tell  you,  Sir,  if  your  rare  bargain  were  gone 

too,  'twould  be  the  better :    she  may  babbie 

!  our  story  of  the  forest,  and  spoil  my  fortune. 

Trudge.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Sir :  I  have  lived 
with  you  a  long  while  ;  I've  half  a  year's 
wages  too  due  the  25th  ultimo,  due  for  dress 
ing  your  hair  and  scribbling  your  parchments  : 
but,  take  my  scribbling,  take  my  frizzing,  take 
my  wages  ;  and  I  and  Wows  will  take  our 
selves  off  together.  She  saved  my  life,  and 
rot  me  if  any  thing  but  death  shall  part  us. 

Inkle.  Impertinent  !  Go,  and  deliver  vour 
message. 

Trudge.  I'm  gone,  Sir.  Lord!  lord!  I  never 
carried  a  letter  with  such  ill  will  in  all  my  born 
days.  [Exit 

Sir  C.  Well-shall  I  see  the  girl  ? 

Inkle.  She'll  be  here  presently.  One  thing 
I  had  forgot :  when  she  is  yours,  I  need  not 
caution  you,  after  the  hints  I've  given,  to  keep 
her  from  the  castle.  If  Sir  Christopher  should 
see  her,  'twould  lead,  you  know,  to  a  discov 
ery  of  what  I  wish  concealed. 

Sir  C.  Depend  upon  me— Sir  Christopher 
will  know  no  more  of  our  meeting  than  he  does 
at  this  moment. 

Inkle.  Your  secrecy  shall  not  be  unreward 
ed  :  I'll  recommend  you,  particularly,  to  his 
good  graces. 

Sir  C.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye  ;  but  I'm  pretty 
much  in  his  good  graces,  as  it  is  :  I  don't  know 
any  body  he  has  a  greater  respect  for. 

Re-enter  TRUDGE. 

Inkle.  Now,  Sir,  have  you  performed  your 
message  ? 

Trudge.  Yes  :  1  gave  her  the  letter. 

Inkle.  And  where  is  Yarico  ?  Did  she  say 
she'd  come  ?  Didn't  you  do  as  you  were  order 
ed  ?  Didn't  you  speak  to  her  ? 

Trudge.  I  couldn't,  Sir,  1  couldn't :  I  intend 
ed  to  say  what  you  bid  me — but  1  felt  such  a 
pain  in  my  throat,  1  couldn't  speak  a  word,  for 
the  soul  of  me  ;  so,  Sir,  I  fell  a  crying. 

Inkle.  Blockhead  ! 

Sir  C.  'Sblood  !  but  he's  a  very  honest  block 
head.  Tell  me,  mv  good  fellow,  what  said 
the  wench  ? 

Trudge.  Nothing  at  all,  Sir.  She  sat  down 
vith  her  two  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  and 
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•  pitifully  in  my  face     j  CQuld 

K3»M&39 


Enter  YARICO,  who  looks  for  some  time  in  IN 


'  Yar!ico  !  why  this  ? 
o  not  leave  me  ! 


r  t  ! 

ar.        ,    o  not—  o  not  leave  me  ! 

Inkle.  Why,  simple  girl  !  I'm  labouring  for 
your  good.  My  interest  here  is  nothing  :  I  can 
do  nothing  from  myself,  you  are  ignorant  of 
our  country's  customs.  1  must  give  way  to 


men  more  powerful,  who  will  not  have  me  with 
you.  But  see,  my  Yarico,  ever  anxious  for 
your  welfare,  I've  found  a  kind,  good  person 
who  will  protect  you. 

Far.  Ah  !  why  not  you  protect  me  ? 
Inkle.  I  have  no  means — how  can  I  ? 
Far.  Just  as  I  sheltered  you.  Take  me  to 
yonder  mountain,  where  I  see  no  smoke  from 
tall,  high  houses,  filled  with  your  cruel  coun 
trymen.  None  of  your  princes,  there,  will 
come  to  take  me  from  you .  And  should  they 
stray  that  way,  we'll  find  a  lurking  place,  just 
like  my  own  poor  cave  ;  where  many  a  day  I 
sat  beside  you,  and  blessed  the  chance  that 
brought  you  to  it— that  I  might  save  your 
life. 

Sir  C.  His  life  !  Zounds !  my  blood  boils  at 
the  scoundrel's  ingratitude  ! 

Far.  Come,  come,  let's  go.  1  always  fear 
ed  these  cities.  Let's  fly  and  seek  the  woods  : 
and  there  we'll  wander  hand  in  hand  together. 
No  cares  shall  vex  us  then — We'll  let  the  day 
glide  by  in  idleness ;  and  you  shall  sit  in  the 
shade,  and  watch  the  sun  beam  playing  on  the 
brook,  while  I  sing  the  song  that  pleases  you. 
— No  cares,  love,  but  for  food — and  we'll 
live  cheerily,  I  warrant — In  the  fresh,  early 
morning,  you  shall  hunt  down  our  game,  and 
I  will  pick  you  berries-^-and  then,  at  night,  I'll 
trim  our  bed  of  leaves,  and  lie  me  down  in 
peace— Oh  !  'we  shall  be  so  happy  ! 

Inkle.  Hear  me,  Yarico.  My  countrymen 
and  yours  differ  as  much  in  minds  as  in  com 
plexions.  We  were  not  born  to  live  in  woods 
and  caves — to  seek  subsistence  by  pursuing 
beasts. — We  Christians,  girl,  hunt  money ;  a 
thing  unknown  to  you. — But,  here,  'tis  mo 
ney  which  brings  us  ease,  plenty,  command, 
power,  every  thing;  and  of  course  happiness. 
You  are  the  bar  to  my  attaining  this  ;  there 
fore  'tis  necessary  for  my  good— and  which  I 
think  you  value — 

Far.  You  know  I  do;  so  much,  that  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  leave  you. 

Inkle.  But  we  must  part :  if  you  are  seen 
with  me,  I  shall  lose  all. 

Far.  1  gave  up  all  for  you — my  friends — my 
country  :  all  that  was  dear  to  me  ;  and  still 
grown  dearer  since  you  sheltered  there.— All, 
all  was  left  for  you — and  were  it  now  to  do 
again — again  I'd  cross  the  seas,  and  follow 
you,  all  the  world  over. 

Inkle.  We  idle  time  ;  Sir,  she  is  yours.  See 
you  obey  this  gentleman  ;  'twill  be  the  better 
for  you.  [Going. 

Far.   O,  barbarous  !  [Holding  him.]  Do  not, 
do  not  abandon  me  ! 
Inkle.  No  more. 

Far.  Stay  but  a  little  :  I  sha'n't  live  long  to 
oc  a  burden  to  you  :  your  cruelty  has  cut  me 
to  the  heart.  Protect  me  but  a  little— or  I'll 
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obey  this  man,  and  undergo  all  hardships  for 
your  good  :  stay  but  to  witness  'em. — I  soon 
shall  sink  with  grief;  tarry  till  then  ;  and  hear 
me  bless  your  name  when  I  am  dying;  and 
beg  you,  now  and  then,  when  I  am  gone,  to 
heave  a  sigh  for  your  poor  Yarico. 

Inkle.  1  dare  not  listen.  You,  Sir,  I  hope, 
will  take  good  care  of  her.  [Going. 

Sir  C.  Care  of  her !— that  I  will— I'll  cher 
ish  her  like  my  own  daughter  ;  and  pour  balm 
into  the  heart  of  a  poor,  innocent  girl,  that  has 
been  wounded  by  the  artifices  of  a  scoundrel. 

Inkle.  Ha!  'Sdeath,  Sir,  how  dare  you  !— • 

Sir  C.  'Sdeath,  Sir,  how  dare  you  look  an 
honest  man  in  the  face  ? 

Inkle.  Sir,  you  shall  feel— 

Sir  C.  Feel ! — It's  more  than  ever  you  did, 
1  believe.  Mean,  sordid  wretch !  dead  to  all 
sense  of  honour,  gratitude,  or  humanity — I 
never  heard  of  such  barbarity  !  I  have  a  son- 
in-law  who  has  been  left  in  the  same  situation  ; 
but,  if  I  thought  him  capable  of  such  cruelty, 
dam'me  if  I  would  not  turn  him  to  sea,  with  a 
peck  loaf,  in  a  cockle  shell. — Come,  come, 
cheer  up,  my  girl !  You  sha'n't  want  a  friend 
to  protect  you,  I  warrant  you. 

[Taking  YAR!CO  by  the  hand. 

Inkle.  Insolence !  The  governor  shall  hear 
of  this  insult. 

Sir  C.  The  governor  !  liar  !  cheat !  rogue  ! 
impostor  !  breaking  all  ties  you  ought  to  keep, 
and  pretending  to  those  you  have  no  right  to. 
The  governor  never  had  such  a  fellow  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  his  acquaintance— the  gov- 
vernor  disowns  you— the  governor  disclaims 
you — the  governor  abhors  you  ;  and  to  your 
utter  confusion,  here  stands  the  governor  to 
tell  you  so.  Here  stands  old  Curry,  who  never 
talked  to  a  rogue  without  telling  him  what 
he  thought  of  him. 

Inkle.  Sir  Christopher  I — Lost  and  undone  ! 

Med.  [Without.]  Holo!  Young  Multiplica 
tion  !  Zounds  !  1  have  been  peeping  in  every 
cranny  of  the  house.  Why,  young  Rule  of 
Three  !  [Enters  from  the  inn.]  Oh,  here  you  are 
at  last — Ah,  Sir  Christopher  !  what,  are  you 
there!  too  impatient  to  wait  at  home.  But 
here's  one  that  will  make  you  easy,  I  fancy. 
[Tapping  INKLE  on  the  shoulder. 

Sir  C.  How  came  you  to  know  him  ? 

Med.  Ha!  ha!  well  that's  curious  enough 
too.  So  you  have  been  talking  here,  without 
finding  out  each  other. 

Sir  C.  No,  no  ;  I  have  found  him  out  with  a 
vengeance. 

Med.  Not  you.  Why  this  is  the  dear  boy. 
It's  my  nephew,  that  is  ;  your  son-in-law,  that 
is  to  be.  It's  Inkle  ! 

Sir  C.  It's  a  lie  ;  and  you're  a  purblind  old 
booby— and  this  dear  boy  is  a  damned  scoun 
drel. 

Med.  Hey-dey,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ! 
One  was  mad  before,  and  he  has  bit  the  other, 
I  suppose. 

Sir  C.  But  here  comes  the  dear  boy — the 
true  boy — the  jolly  boy,  piping  hot  from 
church,  with  my  daughter, 

Enter  CAMP  LEY,  NAKCISSA,  and  PATTY. 

Med.  Campley  ! 

Sir  C.  Who  ?  Campley  ;— it's  no  such  thing. 

Camp.  That's  my  name,  indeed,  Sir  Christo 
pher. 

Sir  C.  The  devil  it  is  !  and  how  came  you, 
Sir,  to  impose  upon  me,  and  assume  the  name 
of  Inkle  !  A  name  which  every  man  of  hon 
esty  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 


Camp.  I  never  did,  Sir. — Since  I  sailed  from 
England  with  your  daughter,  my  affection  has 
daily  encreased  :  and  when  1  came  to  explain 
myself  to  you,  by  a  number  of  concurring  cir 
cumstances,  which  1  am  now  partly  acquainted 
with,  you  mistook  me  for  that  gentleman.  Yet 
had  I  even  then  been  aware  of  your  mistake, 
I  must  confess,  the  regard  for  my  own  happi 
ness,  would  have  tempted  me  to  let  you  re 
main  undeceived. 

Sir  C.  And  did  you,  Narcissa,  join  in — 

Nar.  How  could  I,  my  dear  Sir,  disobey 
you? 

Patty.  Lord,  your  honour,  what  young  lady 
could  refuse  a  captain  ? 

Camp.  I  am  a  soldier,  Sir  Christopher.  Love 
and  War  is  the  soldier's  motto  ;  though  my  in 
come  is  trifling  to  your  intended  son-in-lan's, 
still  the  chance  of  war  has  enabled  me  to  sup 
port  the  object  of  my  love  above  indigence. 
Her  fortune  ,Sir  Christopher.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  by  any  means  entitled  to. 

SirC.  'Sblood!  but  you  must  though.  Give 
me  your  hand,  my  young  Mars,  and  bless  you 
both  together! — Thank  you,  thank  you  for 
cheating  an  old  fellow  into  giving  his  daughter 
to  a  lad  of  spirit,  when  he  was  going  to  throw 
her  away  upon  one,  in  whose  breast  the  mean 
passion  of  avarice  smothers  the  smallest  spark 
of  affection,  or  humanity. 

Inkle.  Confusion! 

Nar.  I  have  this  moment  heard  a  story  of  a 
transaction  in  the  forest,  which,  I  own,  would 
have  rendered  compliance  with  your  former 
comm&nds  very  disagreeable. 

Patty.  Yes,  Sir,  I  told  my  mistress  he  had 
brought  over  a  hotty-pot  gentlewoman. 

iSir  C.  Yes,  but  he  would  have  left  her  for 
you  ;  [To  NARCISSA.]  and  you  for  his  interest; 
and  sold  you,  perhaps,  as  he  has  this  poor 
gir),  to  me,  as  a  requital  for  preserving  his  life. 

Nar.  How ! 

Enter  TRUDGE  and  WOWSKI. 

Trudge.  Come  along,  Wows  I  take  a  long, 
last  leave  of  your  poor  mistress :  throw  your 
pretty  ebony  arms  about  her  neck. 

Wows.  No,  no  ;— she  not  go  ;  you  not  leave 
poor  Wowski. 

[Throwing  her  arms  about  YARICO. 

Sir  C.  Poor  girl !  a  companion,  I  take  it ! 

Trudge.  A  thing  of  my  own,  Sir.  I  couldn't 
help  following  my  master's  example  in  the 
woods Like  master,  like  man,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  But  you  would  not  sell  her,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,  you  dog,  would  you  ? 

Trudge.  Hang  me  like  a  dog,  if  I  would, 
CT'r. 

Sir  C.  So  say  I,  to  every  fellow  that  breaks 
an  obligation  due  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
But,  old  Medium,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
your  hopeful  nephew  ? 

Med.  I  never  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  Sir 
Christopher. 

Sir  C.  Pshaw  ! 

Inkle.  Then  let  me  speak  :  hear  me  defend  a 
conduct 

•Sir  C.  Defend!     Zounds!    plead   guilty   at 

once it's    the  only  hope   left  of  obtaining 

mercy. 

Inkle.  Suppose,  old  gentleman,  you  had  a 
son  ? 

Sir  C.  'Sblood  !  then  I'd  make  him  an  hon 
est  fellow;  and  teach  him  that  the  feeling 
heart  never  knows  greater  pride  than  when  it's 
emploved  in  giving  succour  to  the  unfortunate. 
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I'd  teach  him  to  be  his  father's  own  son  to  a 
hair. 

Inkle.  Even  so  my  father  tutored  me  :  from 
infancy,  bending  my  tender  mind,  like  a 

young  sapling,  to  his  will Interest  was  the 

grand  prop  round  which  he  twined  my  pliant 
jgreen  affections :  taught  me  in  childhood  to 

Irepeat  old  sayings all  tending  to  his  own 

fixed  principles,  and  the  first  sentence  that  I 
ever  lisped,  was  charity  begins  at  home. 

Sir  C.  I  shall  never  like  a  proverb  again,  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Inkle.  As  1  grew  up,  he'd  prove and  by 

example were    I   in  want,   I   might  even 

Starve,  for  what  the  world  cared  for  their 
neighbours ;  why  then  should  I  care  for  the 
world !  men  now  lived  for  themselves.  These, 
(were  his  doctrines :  then,  Sir,  what  would 
(you  say,  should  I,  in  spite  of  habit,  precept, 
I  education,  fly  into  my  father's  face,  and  spurn 
his  counsels  ? 

!  Sir  C.  Say  !  why,  that  you  were  a  damned 
honest,  undutiful  fellow.  O  curse  such 
principles  !  principles,  which  destroy  all  confi 
dence  between  man  and  man — Principles, 
which  none  but  a  rogue  could  instil,  and  none 
but  a  rogue  could  imbibe— Principles 

Inkle.  Which  I  renounce. 

Sir  C.  Eh! 

Inkle.  Renounce  entirely.  I'11-founded  pre 
cept  too  long  has  steeled  my  breast — but  still 
'tis  vulnerable — this  trial  was  too  much — Na 
ture,  against  habit  combating  within  me,  has 
penetrated  to  my  heart ;  a  heart,  I  own,  long 
callous  to  the  feelings  of  sensibility  ;  but  now 

it  bleeds and  bleeds  for  my  poor    Yarico. 

Oh,  let  me  clasp  her  to  it,  while  'tis  glowing, 
and  mingle  tears  of  love  and  penitence. 

{Embracing  her. 

Trudge.  [Capering  about.']  Wows,  give  me  a 
kiss  !  [WowsKi  goes  to  TRUDGE. 

Yar.  And  shall  we — shall  we  be  happy  ? 

Inkle.   Ay  ;  ever,  ever,  Yarico. 

Yar.     I    knew    we    should and    yet    I 

feared but  shall  I   still   watch  over  you  ? 

Oh  !  love,  you  surely  gave  your  Yarico  such 
pain,  only  to  make  her  feel  this  happiness  the 
greater. 

Wows.  [Going  to  YARICO.]  Oh  Wowski  so 
happy  ! and'yet  I  think  I  not  glad  nei 
ther. 

Trudge.  Eh,  Wows  !  How  !— why  not? 

Wows.  'Cause  I  can't  help  cry. 

Sir    C.   Then,  if  that's    the    case curse 

me,  if  I  think  I'm  very  glad  either.     What 

the  plague's  the  matter   with  my   eyes  ? 

Young  man,  your  hand — I  am  .now  proud  and 
happy  to  shake  it. 

Med.  Well,  Sir  Christopher,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  hopeful  nephew  now  ? 

Sir  C.  Say !  why,  confound  the  fellow,  I 
say,  that  is  ungenerous  enough  to  remember 
the  bad  action  of  a  man  who  has  virtue  left  in 
his  heart  to  repent  it. — As  for  you,  my  good 
fellow,  [To  TRUDGE.]  I  must,  with  your  mas 
ter's  permission,  employ  you  myself. 

Trudge.  O  rare  ! Bless  your  honour  ! 

Wows  !  you'll  be  lady,  you  jade,  to  a  gover 
nor's  factotum. 

Wows.  Iss— I  Lady  Jactotum. 

Sir  C.  And  now,  my  young  folks,  we'll 
drive  home,  and  celebrate  the  wedding.  Ods 
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Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing 
While  all    Barbadoes'  bells 

ring : 

Love  scrapes  the  fiddle  string, 
And  Venus  plays  the  lute  : 
Hymen  gay,  foots  away, 
Happy  at  our  wedding-day, 
Cocks  his  chin,  and  figures  in, 

To  tabor,  fife,  and  flute. 
Come  then,  &c. 

Since  thus  each  anxious  care 
Is  vanished  into  empty  air, 
Ah  !  how  can  I  forbear 

To  join  the  jocund  dance? 
To  and  fro,  couples  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe, 
While  with  glee,  merrily, 

The  rosy  hours  advance. 

When  first  the  swelling  sea 
Hither  bore  my  love  and  me, 
What  then  my  fate  would  be, 

Little  did  I  think— 
Doom'd  to  know  care  and  wo, 
Happy  still  is  Yarico  ; 
Since  her  love  will  constant  prove, 
And  nobly  scorn  to  shrink. 

Wows.  Whilst  all  around  rejoice, 

Pipe  and  tabor  raise  the  voice, 
It  can't  be  Wowski's  choice, 

Whilst  Trudge's,  to  be  dumb. 
No,  no,  dey  blithe  and  gay, 
Shall  like  massy,  missy  play, 
Dance  and  sing,  hey  ding,  ding, 
Strike  fiddle  and  beat  drum. 

Trudge.  'Sbobs  !  now  I'm  fixed  for  life, 

My  fortune's  fair,  though  black's  my 

wife, 

Who  fears  domestic  strife— 
Who  cares  now  a  sous  ! 
Merry  cheer  my  dingy  dear 
Shall  find  with  her  Factotum  here  ; 
Night  and  day,  I'll  frisk  and  play 
About  the  house  with  Wows. 

Inkle.     Love's  convert  here  behold. 

Banish'd  now  my  thirst  of  gold, 
Bless'd  in  these  arms  to  fold 

My  gentle  Yarico. 
Hence  all  care,  all  doubt  and  fear, 
Lore  and  joy  each  want  shall  cheer, 
Happy  night,  pure  delight, 

Shall  make  our  bosoms  glow. 

Patty     Let  Patty  say  a  word— 

A  chambermaid  may  sure  be  heard— 
Sure  men  are  grown  absurd, 

Thus  taking  black  for  white; 
To  hug  and  kiss  a  dingy  miss, 
Will  hardly  suit  an  age  like  this, 
Unless,  here,  some  friends  appear, 

Who  like  this  wedding  night. 
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PROLOGUE. 

To  point  what  lengths  credulity  has  run, 
What  counsels  shaken,  and  what  states  un 
done  ; 

What  hellish  fury  wings  th'  enthusiast's  rage, 
And   makes    the   troubled   earth    one  tragic 
stage ; 


What  blasphemies  imposture  dare  advance, 
And  build  what  terrors  on  weak  ignorance  ; 
How  fraud  alone  rage  to  religion  binds, 
And  makes  a  pandemonium  of  our  minds; 
Our  Gallic   bard,  tired    with    these   glorious 

views, 
First  to  his  crusade  led  the  tragic  muse  ; 
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Her  power  through  France  his  charming  num 
bers  bore  ; 

But  France  was  deaf — for  all  her  priests  were 
sore.  [stand, 

On    English    ground    she  makes   a  firmer 
And  hopes  to  suffer  by  no  hostile  hand  ; 
No  clergy  here  usurp  the  free-born  mind, 
Ordain 'd  to  teach,  and  not  enslave  mankind  ; 
Religion  here  bids  persecution  cease  ; 
Without,  all  order— and  within,  all  peace ; 
(Truth  guards  her  happy  pale  with  watchful 
care,  [tltere. 

And   frauds,  though  pious,  find  no  entrance 
!     Religion,  to  be  sacred,  must  be  free  ; 
Men  will  suspect — where  bigots  keep  the  key  ; 
!  Hooded  and  train'd  like  hawks  th'  enthusiasts 

fly, 

And  the  priests'  victims  in  their  pounces  die  : 
Like   whelps  born  blind,  by  mother-church 

they're  bred,  [led  ; 

Nor  wake  to  sight,  to  know  themselves  mis- 
Murder's  the  game — and    to    the    sport  un- 

press'd, 

Proud  of  the  sin,  and  in  the  duty  bless'd, 
The    layman's   but  the   blood-hound    of   the 

priest.  [vance, 

Whoe'er  thou  art  that  dar'st  such  themes  ad- 
To  priest-rid  Spain  repair,  or  slavish  France  ; 
For  Judas'  hire  there  do  the  devil's  task, 
And  trick  up  slavery  in  religion's  mask. 
England  still  free  no  surer  means  requires 
To  sink  their  sottish  souls,  and  damp  their 

martial  fires. 
Britons!  these  numbers  to  yourselves  you 

owe  ;  [bow  ; 

Voltaire  hath  strength  to  shoot  in  Shakspeare's 
Fame  led  him  at  his  Hypocrene  to  drink, 
And  taught  to  write  with  nature  as  to  think  ; 
With  English  freedom  English  wit  he  knew, 
And  from  the  inexhausted  stream  profusely 

drew  : 

Cherish  the  noble  bard  yourselves  have  made, 
Nor  let  the  frauds  of  France  steal  all  our  trade. 
Now  of  each  prize  the  winner  has  the  wear 
ing,  V 

E'en  send  our  English  stage  a  privateering  ; 
With  your  commission  we'll  our  sails  unfold, 
And  from  their  loads  of  dross  import  some 

gold. 
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SCENE  I.— An 


ACT  I. 


Apartment   in  the   Temple  of 
Mecca. 


Enter  ALCANOR  and  PHARON. 

Ale-  Pharon,  no  more — shall  I 
Fall  prostrate  to  an  arrogant  impostor, 
Homage,  in  Mecca,  one  I  banish'd  thence, 
And  incense  the  delusions  of  a  rebel  ? 
No  !  blast  Alcanor,  righteous  Heaven,  if  e'er 
This  hand,  yet  free  and  uncontaminate, 
Shall  league  with  fraud,  or  adulate  a  tyrant ! 

Pha.  August  and  sacred  chief  of  Ishmael's 

senate, 

This  zeal  of  thine,  paternal  as  it  is, 
Is  fatal  now — our  impotent  resistance 
Controls  not  Mahomet's  unbounded  progress, 
But,  without  weak'ning,  irritates  the  tyrant. 
When  once  a  citizen,  you  well  condemn'd  him 
As  an  obscure,  seditious  innovator  ; 


But  now  he  is  a  conqueror,  prince,  and  pontiff 
Whilst    .nations,     numberless,     embrace    his 

lavys, 

And  pay  him  adoration— even  in  Mecca 
He  boasts  his  proselytes. 

Ale.  Such  proselytes 

Are  worthy  of  him— low,  untutor'd  reptiles 
Most  credulous  still 
Of  what  is  most  incredible. 

Pha.  Be  such 

Disdain'd,  my  lord  !  but  mayn't  the  pest  spread 
upwards,  [sound? 

A  nd    seize   the    head  ? — Say,    is    the    senate 
1  fear  some  members  of  that  reverend  class 
Are  mark'd  with  the  contagion;    who,  from 
Of  higher  power  and  rank,  [views 

Worship  this  rising  sun,  and  give  a  sanction 
To  his  invasions. 

Ale.  If,  ye  powers  divine  ! 
Ye  mark  the  movements  of  this  nether  world, 
And    bring    them  to    account,    crush,    crush 

those  vipers, 

Who,  singled  out  by  a  community 
To  guard  their  rights,  shall,  for  a  grasp  of  ore 
Or  paltry  oflice,  sell  them  to  the  foe  ! 

Pha.  Each  honest  citizen,  1  grant  is  thine, 
And,  grateful  for  thy  boundless  blessings  on 
them,  [approach 

Would  serve  thee  with  their  lives  ;  but  the 
Of  this  usurper  to  their  very  walls, 
Strikes  them  with   such  a  dread,    that  even 

these 
Implore  thee  to  accept  his  proffer'd  peace. 

Ale.  Oh,  people  lost  to  wisdom,  as  to  glory  ! 
Go,  bring  in  pomp,  and  serve  upon  your  knees 
This  idol,  ihut  will  crush  you  with  its  weight. 
Mark,  I  abjure  him  !  by  his  savage  hand 
My  wife  and  children  perish'd,  whilst  in  ven 
geance 

I  carried  carnage  to  his  very  tent ; 
Transfix'd  to  earth  his  only  son,  and  wore 
His  trappings,  as  a  trophy  of  my  conquest. 
This  torch  of  enmity,  thus  lighted  'twixt  us, 
The  hand  of  time  itself  can  ne'er  extinguish. 

Pha.  Extinguish   not,    but    smother    for    a 

while 

Its  fatal  flame,  and  greatly  sacrifice 
Thy  private  sufferings  to  the  public  welfare. 

Ale.   My  wife   and  children  lost,  my  coun 
try's  now 
My  family. 

Pha.  Then  let  not  that  be  lost. 

Ale.  Pharon,  desist. 

Pha.  My  noble  lord,  I  cannot, 
Must  not  desist,  will  not,  since  you're  possess'd 
Of  means  to  bring  this  insolent  invader 
To  any  terms  you'll  claim. 

Ale.  What  means  ? 

Pha.  Palmira, 

That  blooming  fair,  the  flower  of  all  his  camp, 
By  thee  borne  off  in   our  last   skirmish  with 

him. 

Seems  the  divine  ambassadress  of  pence, 
Sent  to  procure  our  safety.     Mahomet 
Has,  by  his  heralds,  thrice  proposed  her  ran- 
And  bade  us  fix  the  price.  [som, 

Ale.  1  know  it,  Pharon  :  [sure 

And  woulst  thou  then  restore  this  noble  trea- 
To  that  barbarian, 

And  render  beauty  the  reward  of  rapine? 
Nay,  smile  not,  friend. 

Pha.  My  lord 

Ale.  This  heart,  by  age  and  grief  congeal'd, 
Is  no  more  sensible  to  love's  endearments, 
Than  are  our  barren  rocks  to  morn's  sweet 

dew, 
That,  balmy,  trickles  down  their  rugged  cheeks. 
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Pha.   My  noble  chief,  each  masterpiece  of 

nature 

Commands  involuntary  homage  from  us. 
Ale.  I  own,  a  tenderness  unfelt  before, 
A  sympathetic  grief,  with  ardent  wishes 
To  make  her  happy,  fill'd  my  widow'd  bosom  : 
I  dread  her  being  in  that  monster's  power, 
And  burn  to  have  her  bate  him,  like  myself. 
'Twas  on  this  hour,  I,  at  her  modest  suit, 
Promised  her  audience  in  my  own  pavilion. 
Pharon,  go  th<  u    mean   while,  and   see  the 

senate 

Assembled  straight — I'll  sound  them  as  I  ought. 
[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  of  State. 
PALMIRA  discovered. 

Pal.  What  means  this  boding  terror,  that 
usurps, 

In  spite  of  me,  dominion  o'er  my  heart  ? 

Oh,  holy  prophet ! 

Shall  I  ne'er  more  attend  thy  sacred  lessons  ? 

Oh,  Zaphna !  much-loved  youth  !  I  feel  for 
thee 

As  for  myself— >But  hold,  my  final  audit 

Is  now  at  hand— I  tremble  for  th'  event ! 

Here  comes  my  judge — Now  liberty,  or  bon 
dage  ! 

Enter  ALCANOR. 

Ale.  Palmira,  whence  those  tears  T  trust  me, 

fair  maid, 

Thou  art  not  fall'n  into  barbarians'  hands  : 
What  Mecca  can  afford  of  pomp  or  pleasure, 
To  call  attention  from  misfortune's  lap, 
Demand,  and  share  it. 

Pal.  No,  my  generous  victor ! 
My  suit's  for  nothing  Mecca  can  afford  ; 
Prisoner  these  two  long  months  beneath  your 

roof, 

I've  tasted  such  benignity  and  candour, 
That  oft  I've  call'd  my  tears  ingratitude. 

Ale.  If  aught  remains  that's  in  my  power  to 

smooth 

The  rigour  of  your  fate,  and  crown  your  wishes, 
Why,  'twould  fill 

The  furrows  in  my  cheeks,  and  make  old  age 
Put  on  its  summer's  garb. 

Pal.  Thus,  low  I  bless  thee.  [Kneels. 

It  is  on  you,  on  you  alone,  Alcanor, 
My  whole  of  future  happiness  depends  : 
Have  pity  then ; 

Pity,  Alcanor,  one  who's  torn  from  all 
That's  dear  or  venerable  to  her  soul ; 
Restore  me  then,  restore  me  to  my  country  ; 
Restore  me  to  my  father,  prince,  and  prophet. 

Ale.  Is  slavery  dear  then  ?  is  fraud  venera 
ble? 
What  country?  a  tumultuous,  wandering  camp! 

Pal.  My  country,  Sir,  is  not  a  single  spot 
Of  such  a  mould,  or  fix'd  to  such  a  clime  ; 
No,  'tis  the  social  circle  of  my  friends, 
The  loved  community  in  which  I'm  link'd, 
And  in  whose  welfare  all  my  wishes  centre. 

Ale,  Excellent  maid  !    Then  Mecca  be  thy 

country. 

Robb'd  of  my  children,  would  Palmira  deign 
To  let  me  call  her  child,  the  toil  1  took, 
To  make  her  destiny  propitious  to  her, 
Would  lighten  the  rough  burden  of  my  own  : 
But  no — you  scorn  my  country  and  my  laws. 

Pal.  Can  I  be  yours,  when  not  my  own  ? — 

your  bounties 
Claim  and  share  my  gratitude  ;  but  Mahomet 


Claims  right  o'er  me  of  parent,  prince,  and  pro- 

phet. 

Ale.  Of  parent,  prince,  and  prophet !  Heav 
ens  !  that  robber 

Who,  a  scaped  felon,  emulates  a  throne, 

And,  scoffer  at   all  faiths,  proclaims  a  new 

one ! 

Pal.  Oh  cease,  my  lord!  this  blasphemous 
abuse 

On  one,  whom  millions,  with  myself,  adore, 

Does  violence  to  my  ear  !  such  black  profane- 
ness  [brance 

'Gainst  Heaven's  interpreter,  blots  outremem- 

Of  favours  past,  and  nought  succeeds  but  hor 
ror  ! 

Ale.  Oh,   superstition !    thy  pernicious    ri-. 
gours, 

Inflexible   to  reason,    truth,  and  nature, 

Banish  humanity  the  gentlest  breast ! 

Palmira,  I  lament  to  see  thee  plunged 

So  deep  in  error  ? 
Pal.  Do  you  then  reject 

My  just  petition  ?  can  Alcanor's  goodness 

Be  deaf  to  suffering  virtue  ? 

Name  but  the  ransom. 

And  Mahomet  will  treble  what  you  ask. 
Ale.  There  is  no  ransom  Mahomet  can  offer, 

Proportion'd  to  the  prize. 

Enter  PHARON. 

What  wouldst  thou,  Pharon  ? 

Pha.  From  yon  western  gate. 
Which  opens  on  Moradia's  fertile  plains, 
Mahomet's  general,  Mirvan,  hastes  to  greet 
thee. 

Ale.  Mirvan,  that  vile  apostate ! 

Pha.  In  one  hand 

He  holds  a  scymitar,  the  other  bears 
An  olive  branch,  which  to  our  chiefs  he  waves, 
An  emblem  of  his  suit — a  martial  youth, 
Zaphna  by  name,  attends  him  for  our  hostage. 

Pal.  Zaphna!  mysterious  Heaven!  [Aside. 

Pha.  Mirvan  advances 
This  way,  my  lord,  to  render  you  his  charge. 

Ale.  Palmira,  thou  retire— Pharon,  be  pre 
sent.  [Exit  PALMIRA. 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

After  six  years  of  infamous  rebellion 
Against  thy  native   country,  dost  thou,  Mir 
van, 

Again  profane,  with  thy  detested  presence, 
These  sacred  walls,  which  once  thy  hands  de 
fended, 

But  thy  bad  heart  has  vilely  since  betray'd  ? 
Thou  poor  deserter  of  thy  country's  gods  ! 
Thou  base  invader  of  thy  country's  rights  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me? 

Mir.  I'd  pardon  thee.- 

Out  of  compassion  to  thy  age  and  sufferings, 
And  high  regard  for  thy  experienced  valour, 
Heaven's  great  apostle  offers  thee,  in  friend 
ship,  [mission'd 
A  hand  could  crush  thee ;   and   I  come  corn- 
To  name  the  terms  of  peace  he  deigns  to  ten- 

der. 

Ale.  He  deigns  to  tender!  insolent  impos- 
Dost  thou  not,  Mirvan,  blush  [tor  ! 

To  serve  this    wretch,   this  base   of  soul,  as 

birth  ? 
Mir.  Mahomet's  grandeur's  in  himself:  he 

shines  not 

With  borrow'd  lustre. 

Plunged  in  the  night  of  prejudice,  and  bound 
In  fetters  of  hereditary  faith, 
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My  judgment  slept:  bat  when  I  found  him 

born 

To  mould  anew  the  prostrate  universe, 
j  I  started  from  my  dream,  join'd  his  career, 
And  shared  his  arduous  and  immortal  labours. 
Come,  embrace  our  faith,  reign  with  Mahomet, 
And  clothed  in  terrors,  make  the  vulgar  trem 
ble. 

Ale.  'Tis  Mahomet,  and  tyrants  like  to  Ma 
homet, 

Tis  Mirvan,  and  apostates  like  to  Mirvan, 
I  only  would  make  tremble'!— Is  it,  say'st 

thou, 

Religion  that's  the  parent  of  this  rapine, 
This  virulence  and  rage? — No  ;  true  religion 
Is  always  mild,  propitious,  and  humane  ; 
Plays  not  the  tyrant,  plants  no  faith  in  blood  ; 
But  stoops  to  polish,  succour,  and  redress, 
And  builds  her  grandeur  on  the  public  good. 
Mir.  If  clemency  delights  thee,  learn  it  here. 
Though  banish'd  by  thy  voice  his  nitive  city, 
Though  by  thy  hand  robb'd  of  his  only  son, 
Mahomet  pardons  thee  ;  nay,  further,  begs 
The  hatred  burning  'twixtyou  be  extinguish'd, 
With  reconciliation's  generous  tear. 
Ale.  I  know  thy  master's  arts;  his  gener 
ous  tears, 

Like  the  refreshing  breeze,  that  previous  fall 
To  the  wild  outrage  of  o'erwhelming  earth 

quakes, 

Only  forerun  destruction. 
Pha.  Leagues  he  will  make  too— — 
Ale.  Like  other  grasping  tyrants,  till  he  eyes 
A  lucky  juncture  to  enlarge  his  bounds  ; 
Then  he'll  deride  them,  leap  o'er  every  tie 
Of  sacred  guarantee,  or  sworn  protection  ; 
And  when  the  oppress'd  ally  implores  assist 
ance,  [realms, 
Beneath  that   mask,    invade  the    wish'd-for 
And,  from  pure  friendship,  take  them  to  him- 

Mir.  Mahomet  fights  Heaven's  battles,  bends 

the  bow  [faith 

To  spread  Heaven's  laws,  and  to  subject  to 

The  iron  neck  of  error. 

Ale.   Lust  and  ambition,  Mirvan,  are  the 

springs 

Of  all  his  actions  ;  whilst,  without  one  virtue, 
Dissimulation,  like  a  flattering  painter, 
Bedecks  them  with  the  colouring  of  them  all : 

This  is  thy  master's  portrait — But  no  more 

My  soul's  inexorable,  and  my  hate 
Immortal  as  the  cause  from  whence  it  sprang. 
Mir.  What  cause? 

Ale.  The  difference  between  good  and  evil. 
Mir.  Thou  talk'st  tome,  Alcanor,  with  an 

air 

Of  a  stern  judge,  that  from  his  dread  tribunal 
Intimidates  the  criminal  beneath  him : 
Resume  thy  temper,  act  the  minister, 
And  treat  with  me  as  with  th'  ambassador 
Of  Heaven's  apostle,  and  Arabia's  king. 
Ale.  Arabia's  king !  what  king !  who  crown'd 
him  ? 

Mir.  Conquest. 

Whilst  to  the  style  of  conqueror,  and  of  mo 
narch,  [price 
Patron  of  peace  he'd  add.     Name  then  the 
Of  peace,  and  of  Palmira.     Boundless  trea 
sures, 
The  spoils  of  vanquish'd  monarchs,  and  the 

stores 

Of  rifled  provinces,  are  thrown  before  thee. 
Our    troops   with  matchless   ardour   hasten 

hither, 

To  lay  in  ruin  this  rebellious  city  ; 
Stem  then  the  rushing  torrent ;  Mahomet, 


. 
sole  ruler  here    in 
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In  person,  comes  to  claim  a  conference  with 
For  this  good  purpose. 

Ale.  Who?  Mahomet? 

Mir.  Yes,  he  conjures  thou'lt  grant  it. 

Ale.  Traitor!    were  1  sole  ruler  h« 

Mecca, 
I'd  answer  thee  with  chastisement ! 

Mir.  Hot  man ! 

I  pity  thy  false  virtue— But  farewell ! 
And    since    the    senate    share   thy  power  in 

Mecca, 
To  their  serener  wisdoms  I'll  appeal.      [Exit. 

Ale.  I'll  meet  thee  there— Ye  sacred  powers! 
My  country's  gods,  that  for  three  thousand 
years  [mael '. 

Have  reign'd  protectors  of  the  tribe  of  Ish- 
Oh,  support  my  spirit 
In  that  firm  purpose  it  has  always  held  ! 
To  combat  violence,  fraud  and  usurpation, 
To  pluck  the  spoil  from  the  oppressor's  jaws, 
And  keep  my  country  as  I  found  it — free  ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1.— -PALMIRA'S  Apartment. 
Enter  PALMIRA. 

Pal.  Cease,  cease,  ye  streaming  instruments 

of  wo, 

From  your  ignoble  toil !    Take  warmth,  my 
heart !  [fortune. 

Collect  thy  scatter'd  powers,  and  brave  rais 
in  vain  the  storm-tost  mariner  repines  ; 
Impatience  only  throws 
Discredit  on  mischance,  and  adds  a  shame 
To  our  affliction. 

Enter  ZAPHNA. 

Ha !  all-gracious  Heaven  ! 
Thou,  Zaphna  !  Is  it  thou  ?  what  pitying  an 
gel 

Guided  thy  steps  in  these  abodes  of  bondage  ? 
Zaph.  Thou  sovereign  of  my  soul,  and  all 

its  powers, 

Object  of  every  fear,  and  every  wish, 
Friend,  sister,   love,    companion,    all  that's 

dear? 

Do  I  once  more  behold  thee,  my  Palmira  ? 
Oh,  I  will  set  it  down  the  whitest  hour 
That  Zaphna  e'er  was  bless'd  with. 

Pal.  Say,  my  hero, 

Are  my  ills  ended  then  ? — They  are,  they  are  ! 
Now  Zaphna's  here,  I  am  no  more  a  captive, 
Except  to  him — Oh,  bless'd  captivity  ! 
Zaph.  Those  smiles  are  dearer  to  my  rap 
tured  breast, 

Sweeter  those  accents  to  my  listening  heart, 
Than  all  Arabia's  spices  to  the  sense ! 

Pal.  No  wonder  that  my  soul  was  so  elate, 
No  wonder  that  the  cloud  of  grief  gave  way, 
When  thou,  my  son  of  comfort,  wert  so  nigh. 
Zaph.  Since  that  dire  hour,  when  on  Sabe- 

ria's  strand 

The  barbarous  foe  deprived  me  of  Palmira, 
In  what  a  gulf  of  horror  and  despair 
Have  thy  imagined  perils  plunged  my  soul ! 
Stretch'd  on  expiring  corses  for  awhile, 
To  the  deaf  stream  I  poured  out  rny  complaint, 
And  begg'd  I  might  be  number'd  with  the 

dead 
That  strew'd  its  banks;    then,  starting  from 

despair, 
With  rage  I  flew  to  Mahomet  for  vengeance. 

8Z 
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He,  for  pome  high  mysterious  purpose,  known 
To  Hea\en  and  him  alone,  at  length  despatch'd 
The  valiant  Mirvan  to  demand  a  truce  : 
Instant,  on  wings  of  lightning  I  pursued  him, 
And  enter'd  as  his  hostage — fix'd,  Palmira, 
Or  to  redeem,  or  die  a  captive  with  thee. 

Pal.  Heroic  youth  ! 

Zaph.  But  how  have  these  barbarians 
Treattd  my  fair  ? 

Pal.  With  hi»h  humanity. 
I  in  my  victor  found  a  friend — Alcanor 
Has  made  me  feel  captivity  in  nothing 
But  absence  from  my  Zaphna  and  my  friends. 

Zaph.  I  grieve,  a  soul  so  generous  is  our 

foe: 

But  now,  presented  as  an  hostage  to  him, 
His  noble  bearing  and  humanity 
Made  captive  of  my  heart :  I  felt,  methought, 
A  new  affection  lighted  in  my  breast, 
And    wonder'd    whence    the    infant    ardour 
sprang. 

Pal.  Yet  generous  as  he    is,    not  all  my 

prayers 

Not  all  the  tears  I  lavish  at  his  feet, 
Can  move  him  to  restore  me. 

Zaph.  But  he  shall ;     . 
Let  the  barbarian  know  he  shall,  Palmira, 
The  god  of  Mahomet,  our  divine  protector, 
Whose  still  triumphant  standard  I  have  borne 
O'er  piles  of  vanquish'd  inndels — that  power 
Which    brought   unnumber'd    battlements  to 
Will  humble  Mecca  too.  [earth, 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

Well,  noble  Mirvan, 

Do  my  Palmira's  chains  sit  loose  upon  her  ?' 
Say,  is  it  freedom  ?   This  presumptuous  sen 
ate 

Mir.  Has  granted  all  we  ask'd— all  we  could 

wish.    • 

The  truce  obtain'd,  the  gates  to  Mahomet 
Flew  open. 

Zaph.  Mahomet  in  Mecca,  say'st  thou  ? 
Once  more  in  Mecca! 
Pal.  Transport !  bid  him  welcome. 
Zaph.  Thy  sufferings  then  are  o'er,  the  ebb 

is  past, 

And  a  full  tide  of  hope  flows  in  upon  us. 
Pal.  But  where's  the  prophet? 
Mir.  Reclined  in  yonder  grot,   that  joins 

the  temple, 
Attended  by  his  chiefs. 

Zaph.  There  let  us  haste, 
With  duteous  step,  and  bow  ourselves  before 
him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  spacious  Grotto. 

MAHOMET  discovered  with  the  Alcoran  before 
him. 

Mah.  Glorious  hypocrisy!    what   fools  are 

they, 

Who,  fraught  with  lustful  or  ambitious  views, 
Wear  not  thy  specious  mask— Thou,  alcoran  ! 
Hast  won  more  battles,  ta'en  more  cities  for 

me, 

Than  thrice  my  feeble  number  had  achieved, 
Without  the  succour  of  thy  sacred  impulse. 

Enter  HERCIDES,  AMMON,  and  An. 

Invincible  supporters  of  our  grandeur ! 
My  faithful  chiefs,  Hercides,  Aramon,  AH  ! 


Go,  and  instruct  this  people  in  my  name: 
That  faith  may  dawn,  and,  like  a  morning  star, 
He  herald  to  my  rising.— Lo,  Palmira ! 

[Exeunt  HERCIDES,  AMMON,  and  ALL 
Her     angel-face,     with    unfeign'd     blushes 

spread, 
Proclaims  the  purity  that  dwells  within. 

Enter  MIRVAN,  ZAPHNA,  and  PALMIRA. 

The  hand  of  war  was  ne'er  before  so  barbar 
ous, 

Never  bore  from  me  half  so  rich  a  spoil, 
As  thee,  my  fair.  [To  PALMIRA, 

Pal.  Joy  to  my  heavenly  guardian  ! 
Joy  to  the  world,  that  Mahomet's  in  Mecca! 
Mah.  My  child,  let  me  embrace  thee — Howl 

this?  Zaphna! 
Thou  here  ! 
Zaph.  [Kneels.]  My  father,  chief,  and  boh 

pontiff! 
The  god,  that  thou'rt  inspired  by,  march'd  be 

fore  me.  [ger 

Ready,  for  thee,  to  wade  through  seas  of  dan 
Or  cope  with  death  itself,  I  hither  hasten 'd 
To  yield  myself  an  hostage,  and  with  zeal 
Prevent  thy  order. 

Mah.  'Twas  not  well,  rash  boy ! 
He  that  does  more  than  I  command  him,  errs 
As  much  as  he  who  falters  in  his  duty. 
I  obey 

My  god — implicitly  obey  thou  me. 
Pal.   Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,  his  well 

meant  ardour, 

Brought  up  from  tender  infancy,  beneath 
The  shelter  of  thy  sacred  patronage, 
Zaphna  and  I've  been  animated  still 
By  the  same  sentiments. 
Mah.    Palmira,    'tis  enough;    I  read  th; 

heart—  [carei 

Be  not  alarm'd;    though   burden'd  with  th< 
Of  thrones  and  altars,  still  my  guardian  eye 
Will  watch  o'er  thee,  as  o'er  the  universe. 
Follow  my  generals,  Zaphna.    Fair  Palmira, 
Retire,  and  pay  your  powerful  vows  to  Hea 

ven, 
And  dread  no  wrongs,  but  from  Alcanor. 

[Exeunt  ZAPHNA  and  PALMIRA 

Mirvan 

Attend  thou  here.  'Tis  time,  my  trusty  soldier 

My  Jong-tried  friend,  to  lay  unfolded  to  thee 

The  close  resolves  and  councils  of  my  heart. 

Prepossession,  friend, 

Reigns  monarch  of  the  million — Mecca's  erow< 

Gaze  at  my  rapid  victories,  and  think 

Some  awful  power  directs  my  arm  to  con 

quest ; 
But  whilst  our  friends    once    more    renev 

their  efforts 

To  win  the  wavering  people  to  our  interest, 
W hat  think'st  thou,  say,  of  Zaphna  and  Pal 

mira? 
Mir.  As  of  thy  most  resign'd  and  faithiu 

vassals. 
Mah.  Oh,  Mirvan  !  They're  the  deadliest  o 

my  foes ! 
Mir.  How  ? 

Mah.  Yes,  they  love  each  other. 
Mir.  Well — what  crime  ? 
Mah.   What  crime,  dost  say  ?  learn  all  m; 

frailty,  then — 

My  life's  a  combat :  keen  austerity 
Subjects  my  nature  to  abstemious  bearings  : 
Or  on  the  burning  sands,  or  desert  rocks, 
With  thee  I  bear  the  inclemency  of  climates, 
Freeze  at  the  pole,  or  scorch  beneath  the  line 
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•'or  all  these  toils  love  only  can  retaliate, 
"he  only  consolation  or  reward, 
7ruit  of  my  labours,  idol  of  my  incense, 
Vnd  sole  divinity  that  I  adore  ; 
now  then  that  I  prefer  this  young  Palmira, 
\>  all  the  ripen'd  beauties  that  attend  me, 
3well  on  her  accents,  dote  upon  her  smiles, 
knd  am  not  mine  but  hers.     Now  judge,  my 

friend, 

ffow  vast  the  jealous  transports  of  thy  master, 
When,  at  his  feet,  he  daily  hears  this  charmer, 
Avow  a  foreign  love,  and,  insolent, 
3ive  Mahomet  a  rival ! 
1 1  Mir.  How  !  and  Mahomet 

Not  instantly  revenge 

[  Muh.   Ah!  should  he  not? 
Bui,  better  to  detest  him,  know  him  better : 
JLearn  then,  that  both  my  rival  and  my  love, 
feprang  from  the  loins  of  this  audacious  tyrant. 

Mir.  Alcanor! 

il    Mah.  Is  their  father;  old  Hercides, 
ifTo  whose  sage  institution  I  commit 
JMy  c-iptive  infants,  late  reveal'd  it  to  me. 
Perdition  !  I  myself  lit  up  their  flame, 
And  ted  it  till  I  set  myself  on  fire. 
Well,  means  must  be  employ'd  :  but  see,  the 

father  ; 

|He  comes  this  way ,  and  launches  from  his  eye 
•Malignant  sparks  of  enmity  and  rage. 
JMirvan,  see  all  ta'en  care  of;  let  Hercides, 
With  his  escort,  beset  yon  gate  ;  bid  Ali 
Make  proper  disposition  round  the  temple; 
This  done,  return  and  render  me  account 
Of  w  hat  success  we  meet  with  'mongst  the  peo 
ple  : 

Then,  Mirvan,  we'll  determine  or  to  loose 
jGlr  bridle  in  our  vengeance  as  it  suits. 

[Exit  MIRVAN. 

Enter  ALCANOR. 

Why  dost  thou  start,  Alcanor?  whence  that 
horror  ?  •  [Heaven, 

Approach,   old  man,  without  a   blush,  since 
For  some  high  end,  decrees  our  future  union. 
Alc.   I  blush  not  for  myself,  but  thee,  thou 
tyrant ;  [guile, 

For  thee,  bad  man  !  who  com'st  with  serpent 
To  sow  dissention  in  the  realms  of  peace. 
Thy  very  name  sets  families  at  variance, 
'Twixt  son  and  father  bursts  the  bonds  of  na 
ture,  [pillow  ! 
And    scares    endearment     from    the    nuptial 
And  is  it,  insolent  dissembler  !  thus 
Thou  com'st  to  give  the  sons  of  Mecca  peace, 
And  me  an  unknown  god  ? 

Mah.  Were  1  to  answer  any  but  Alcanor, 
That  unknown  god  should  speak  in  thunder 

for  me ; 

But  here  with  thee  I'd  parley  as  a  man. 
Alc.  What  canst  thou  say  ?  what  urge  in  thy 
defence  ?                                    [faiths, 
What  right  hast  thou  received  to  plant  new 
Or  lay  a  claim  to  royalty  and  priesthood  ? 
Mali.  The  right  that  a  resolved  and  tower 
ing  spirit  [gar 

Has   (/er  the  grovelling  instinct  of  the  vul- 
Alc.  Patience,  good   Heavens !  have  I  not 

known  thee,  Mahomet, 
When  void  of  wealth,  inheritance,  or  fame, 
Rank'd  with  the  lowest  of  the  low  at  Mecca? 
Mali.  Dost  thou  not  know,  thou  haughty, 

feeble  man, 

That  the  low  insect,  lurking  in  the  grass, 
And  the  imperial  eagle,  which  aloft 
Ploughs  the  ethereal  plain,  are  both  alike 
In  the  eternal  eye  ? 
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Mah.  Hear  me  ;  thy  Mecca  trembles  at  my 

' name  ; 
If  therefore  thou  wouldst  save  thyself  or  city 

Embrace    my    proffer'd   friendship What 

to-day 
1  thus  solicit,  I'll  command  to-morrow. 

Alc.  Contract  with  thee  a  friendship !  front- 
less  man  ! 
Know'st  thou  a  god  can  work  that  miracle  I 

Mah.  1  do — necessity — thy  interest. 

Alc.  Interest  is  thy  god,  equity  is  mine. 
Propose  the  tie  of  this  unnatural  union  ; 
Say,  is't  the  loss  of  thy  ill-fated  son, 
Who  in  the  field  fell  victim  to  my  rage  ; 
Or  the  dear  blood  of  my  poor  captive  children, 
Shed  by  thy  butchering  hands? 

Mah.  Ay,  'tis  thy  children.  [secret, 

Mark  me  then  well,   and  learn  the  important 

Which  I'm  sole  master    of Thy  children 

live. 

Alc.  Live ! 

Mah.  Yes— both  live. 

Alc.  What  say 'st  thou ?  Both? 

Mah.  Ay,  both. 

Alc.  And  dost  thou  not  beguile  me  ? 

Mah.  No,  old  man. 

Alc.  Propitious  Heavens  !    Say,  Mahomet, 
for  now  [thee, 

Methinks  I  could  hold  endless  converse  with 
Say  what's  their  portion,  liberty  or  bondage  ? 

Mah.  Bred  in  my  camp,  and  tutor'd  in  my 

law, 
I  hold  the  balance  of  their  destinies  ; 

And   no  w  'tis  on  the  turn their  lives  or 

deaths 

'Tis  thine  to  say  which  shall  preponderate. 

Alc.  Mine !    can  I  save  them  ?   name  the 

mighty  ransom — 

If  I  must  bear  their  chains,  double  the  weight, 
And  I  will  kiss  the  hand  that  puts  them  on  ; 
Or  if  my   streaming  blood  must  be  the  pur 
chase, 

Drain  every  sluice  and  channel  of  my  body  ; 
My  swelling  veins  will  burst  to  give  it  pas- 

Mah.  I'll  tell  tnee  then :— Renounce  thy  pa 
gan  faith, 
Abolish  thy  vain  gods,  and 

Alc.  Ha ! 

Mah.  Nay,  more  : 

Surrender  Mecca  to  me,  quit  this  temple, 
Assist  me  to  impose  upon  the  world, 
Thunder  my  koran  to  the  gazing  crowd, 
Proclaim  me  for  their  prophet  and  their  king, 


And  be  a  glorious  pattern  of  credulity 
To  Korah's  stubborn  tribe.    These  terms  per 
form 'd, 

Thy  son  shall  bo  restored,  and  Mahomet's  sell 
Will  deign  to  wed  thy  daughter. 

Alc.  Hear  me,  Mahomet — 
1  am  a  father,  and  this  bosom  boasts 
A  heart  as  tender  as  e'er  parent  bore. 
After  a  fifteen  years  of  anguish  for  them, 
Once  more  to  view  my  children,  clasp  them  to 

me, 

And  die  in  their  embraces— melting  thought! 
But  were  I  doom'd  or  to  enslave  my  country, 
And  help  to  spread  black  error  o'er  the  earth, 
Or  to  behold  these  blood  embrued  hands 
Deprive  me  of  them  both— know  me  then,  Ma 
homet, 

I'd  not  admit  a  doubt  to  cloud  my  choice — 
[Looks  earnestly  at  MAHOMET/OT-  some  time 

before  he  speaks. 
Farewell !  [Exit . 
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Mah.  Why,  fere  thee  well  then,  churlish 

dotard ! 

Inexorable  fool  I    Now,  by  my  arms, 
I  will  have  great  revenge  :  I'll  meet  thy  scorn 
With  treble  retribution ! 

Re-enter  MIRYAN. 

Well,  my  Mirvan, 
What  say'st  thou  to  it  now  ? 
Mir.  Why,  that  Alcanor, 
Or  we,  must  fall. 

Mah.  Fall  then  the  obdurate  rebel ! 
Mir.  The  truce  expires  to-morrow;  when 

Alcanor 

Again  is  Mecca's  master,  and  has  vow'd 
Destruction  on  thy  head ;  the  senate  too 
Have  pass'd  thy  doom. 

Mah.  Those  heart-chill'd,  paltry  babblers, 
Placed  on  the  bench  of  sloth,  with  ease  can 
nod,  [cowards 

And  vote  a  man  to  death.    Why  don't  the 
Stand  me  in  yonder  plain? — With  half  their 
numbers,  [ter. 

I  drove  them  headlong  to  their  walls  for  shel- 
Perish  Alcanor ! 

He  marbled  up,  the  pliant  populace, 
Those  dupes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  us, 
Like  osiers  to  a  hurricane. 

Mir.  No  time 
Is  to  be  lost. 

Mah.  But  for  a  proper  arm 

Mir.  What  think'st  thou  then  of  Zaphna  ? 
Mah.  Of  Zaphna,  say'st  thou? 
Mir.  Yes,  Alcanor's  hostage. 
He  can  in  private  do  thee  vengeance  on  him : 
He's  a  slave 

To  thy  despotic  faith  ;  and,  urged  by  thee, 
However  mild  his  nature  may  appear, 
Howe'er  humane  and  noble  is  his  spirit, 
Or  strong  his  reason,  where  allow'd  to  reason, 
He  would,  for  Heaven's  sake,  martyr  half 

m'ankind. 

Mah.  The  brother  of  Palmira  ? 
Mir.   Yes,  that  brother, 
The  only  son  of  thy  outrageous  foe, 
And  the  incestuous  rival  of  thy  love. 
Mah.  I  hate  the  stripling,  loathe  his  very 

name; 

The  manes  of  my  son  too  cry  for  vengeance 
On  the  cursed  sire  ;  but  then  thou  know'st  my 

love, 
Know'st  from  whose  blood  she  sprang:  this 

staggers,  Mirvan ; 

And  yet  I'm  here  surrounded  with  a  gulf 
Ready  to  swallow  me  ;  come  too  in  quest 
Of  altars  and  a  throne — what  must  be  done  ? — 
My  warring  passions,  like  contending  clouds, 
When  fraught  with  thunder's  fatal  fuel,  burst 
Upon  themselves,  and  rend  me  with  the  shock. 
Mirvan,  sound  this  youth. 
Touch  not  at  once  upon  the  startling  purpose, 
But  make  due  preparation. 

Mir.  I'll  attack  him 
With  all  the  forces  of  enthusiasm. 
There  lies  our  strength. 

Mah.  First  then,  a  s,olemn  vow 
To  act  whatever  Heaven  by  me  enjoins  him ; 
Next,  omens,  dreams,   and  visions   may  be 

pleaded  ; 
Hints  too  of  black  designs  by  this  Alcanor 

Upon  Palmira's  virtue,  and  his  life 

But   to  the  proof— Be  now  propitious,    for 
tune  ; 

Then  love,  ambition,  vengeance,  jointly  tri 
umph.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  grand  Apartment. 
Enter  ZAPHNA  and  PALMIRA. 

Zaph.  Alcanor  claims  a  private  conference 

with  us  ! 

What  has  he  to  unfold  ? 
Pal.  I  tremble,  Zaphna. 
Zttph.  Time  press'd  too, did  he  say? 
Pat.  He  did  ;  then  cast 
A  look  so  piercing  on  me,  it  o'erwhelm'd 
My  face  with  deep  confusion  :  this  he  mark'd ; 
Then,  starting,  left  me. 

Zaph.  Ha !  this  gives  me  fear  [ed ;| 

That  Mirvan 's  jealousies  are  too  well  ground- 
But  I  must  not  distract  her  tender  bosom 
With  visionary  terrors.  [Aside.]  Both  in  pri4 

vate? 

Pal.  In  private  both. 
Zaph.  Her  virtue,  and  my  life  ! 
It  cannot  be  ;  so  reverend  a  form 
Could  ne'er  be  pander  to  such  black  devices.  I 

[Asidtl 
Pal.  But  let  us   shun  it,  Zaphna  ;  much  I 

fear 

Alcanor  has  deceived  us  :  dread  the  treachery 
Of  this  blood-thirsty  senate.  Trust  me,  Zaph 
na, 
They  have  sworn  the  extirpation  of  our  faith, 

Nor  care  by  what  vile  means 

Zaph.  My  soul's  best  treasure, 
For  whose  security  my  every  thought 
Is  up  in  arms,  regardless  of  my  own, 
Shun  thou   Alcanor's  presence.    This   hour, 

Palmira, 

Mirvan,  by  order  of  our  royal  pontiff, 
Prepares  to  solemnize  some  act  of  worship, 
Of  a  more  hallow'd  and  mysterious  kind 
Than  will  admit  of  vulgar  eye ;  myself 
Alone  am  honour'd  to  assist. 
Pal.  Alone  !  , 

Zaph.  Yes,  to  devote  myself  by  solemn  vow, 
For  some  great  act,  of  which  my  fair's  the 

prize. 

Pal.  What  act  ? 

Zaph.  No  matter,  since  my  loved  Palmira 
Shall  be  the  glorious  recompense. 

Pal.  Oh,  Zaphna! 

Methinks  I  do  not  like  this  secret  vow. 
Why  must  not  I  be  present?    Were  I  with 
I  should  not  be  so  anxious  ;  [thee, 

For  trust  me,  Zaphna,  my  affection  for  thee 
Is  of  that  pure,  disinterested  nature, 
So  free  from  passion's  taint,   I  have  no  one 
wish  [friend, 

To  have  thee  more  than  thus,  have  thee  my 
Share  thy  loved  converse,  wait  upon  thy  wel 
fare, 

And  view  thee  with  a  sister's  spotless  eye. 
Zaph.  Angelic  excellence ! 
Pal.  And  let  me  tell  thee,  [rors. 

This  Mirvan,  this  fierce  Mirvan,  gives  me  ter- 
So  far  from  tendering  consolation  to  me, 
His  theme  is  blood  and  slaughter.     As  I  met 

him 

His  eyes  flamed  fury,  whilst  in  dubious  phrase 
He  thus  bespoke  me  :  "  The  destroying  angel 
Must  be  let  loose. — Palmira,  Heaven  ordains 
Some  .glorious  deed  for  thee  yet  hid  in  dark 
ness  ; 

Learn  an  implicit  reverence  for  its  will ; 
And  above  all,  I  warn  thee,  fear  for  Zaphna. 
Zaph.  What  could  he  mean  ?  Can  I  believe, 
Alcanor, 
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IThy  fair  deportment  but  a  treacherous  mask  ? 
Yet,  spite  of  all  the  rage  that  ought  to  fire 

me 

Against  this  rebel  to  our  faith  and  prophet, 
I  have  held  me  happy  in  his  friendship, 
And  bondage  wore  the  livery  of  choice. 
Pal,    How  has  heaven   fraught  our  love- 

link'd  hearts,  my  Zaphna, 
With  the  same  thoughts,  aversions,  and  de 
sires  ! 

But  for  thy  safety  and  our  dread  religion, 
That  thunders  hatred  to  all  infidels, 
With  great  remorse  I  should  accuse  Alcanor. 
Zaph.  Let  us  shake  off  this  vain  remorse, 
Palmira,  [sure. 

Resign  ourselves  to' Heaven,  and  act  its  plea- 
The  hour  is  come  that  I  must  pledge  my  vow  : 
Doubt  not  but  the  Supreme,  who  claims  this 

service, 

Will  prove  propitious  to  our  chaste  endear 
ments. 

Farewell,  my  love ;  I  fly  to  gain  the  summit 
Of  earth's  felicity— to  gain  Palmira.      [Exit. 

Pal.  Where'er  I  turn,  'tis  all  suspicion  ; 
Like  one  benighted  midst  a  place  of  tombs, 
I  gaze  around  me,  start  at  ever  motion, 
And  seem  hemm'd  in  by  visionary  spectres. 
All-righteous  power,  whom  trembling  I  adort , 
And  blindly  follow,  oh,  deliver  me 

From  these  heart-rending   terrors  ! Ha ! 

who's  here  ? 

Enter  MAHOMET. 

Tis  he  !  'tis  Mahomet  himself!  kind  Heaven 

Has  sent  him  to  my  aid. — My  gracious  lord  ! 

Protect  the  dear,  dear  idol  of  my  soul ; 

Save  Zaphna ;  guard  him  from 

Mah.  From  what  ?— why,  Zaphna  ? 

Whence  this  vain  terror  ?  Is  he  not  with  us  1 
Pal.  Oh,  Sir,  you  double  now  my  apprehen 
sions  ! 

Those  broken  accents,  and  that  eager  look, 

Show  you  have  anguish  smothering  at  the 
heart, 

And  prove  for  once  that  Mahomet's  a  mortal. 
Mah.  Ah  !  shall  I  turn  a  traitor  to  myself? 

[Aside. 

Oh,  woman  !  woman!  — Hear  me — ought  I  not 

To  be  enraged  at  thy  profane  attachment ! 

How  could  thy  breast,  without  the  keenest 
sting, 

Harbour  one  thought  not  dictated  by  me ! 

Is  that  young  mind,  I  took  such  toil  to  form, 

Turn'd  an  ingrate  and  infidel  at  once  ? 

Away,  rebellious  maid ! 
Pal  What  dost  thou  say, 

My  royal  lord?  thus,  prostrate  at  your  feet, 

Let  me  implore  forgiveness,  if  in  aught 

I  have  offended :  talk  not  to  me  thus  ; 

A  frown  from  thee,  my  father  and  my  king, 

Is  death  to  poor  Palmira.    Say  then,  Maho 
met, 

Didst  thou  not,  in  this  very  place,  permit  him 

To  render  me  his  vows  ? 
Mah.  How  the  soft  traitress  racks  me  \[Aside.] 
Rise,  Palmira 

Down,  rebel  love  !  I  must  be  calm.    [Aside.' 
come  hither : 

Beware,  rash  maid,  of  such  imprudent  steps  ; 

They  lead  to   guilt.     What  wild,  pernicious 
errors 

Mayn't  the  heart  lead  to  if  not  greatly  watch 'd 

,    Pal.  In  loving  Zaphna,  sure  it  cannot  err. 
Mah.  Zaphna  again  !    Furies !    I  shall  re 
lapse, 


And  make  her  witness  of  my  weakness ! 

[Aside. 
Pal.  Sir ! 

What  sudden  start  of  passion  arms  that  eye  ? 
Mah.  Oh,  nothing  :  pray  retire  awhile  :  take 

courage  : 

I'm  not  at  all  displeased  :  'twas  but  to  sound 
The  depth  of  thy  young  heart.    1  praise  thy 

choice : 

Trust  then  thy  dearest  interest  to  my  bosom  ; 
But  know,  your  fate   depends  on  your  obe 
dience. 

If  I  have  been  a  guardian  to  your  youth, 
If  all  my  lavish  bounties  past  weigh  aught, 
Deserve  the  future  blessings  which  await  you. 
Howe'er    the    voice    of    Heaven    dispose  of 

Zaphna, 

Confirm  him  in  the  path  where  duty  leads, 
That  he  may  keep  bis  vow,  and  merit  thee. 
Pal.  Distrust  him  not,  my  sovereign  ;  noble 

Zaphna, 
Disdains  to  lag  in  love  or  glory's  course. 

Mah.  Enough  of  words 

Pal.  As  boldly  I've  avow'd 
The  love  I  bear  that  hero  at  your  feet, 
I'll  now  to  him,  and  fire  his  generous  breast, 
To  prove  the  duty  he  has  sworn  to  thee. 

[Exit. 

Mah.  What  could  I  say !   Such  sweet  sim 
plicity 

Lured  down  my  rage,  and  innocently  wing'd 
The  arrow  through  my  heart.     And  shall  I 

bear  this? 

Be  made  the  sport  of  cursed  Alcanor's  house  ? 
Check'd  in  my  rapid  progress  by  the  sire, 
Supplanted  in  my  love  by  this  rash  boy, 
And  made  a  gentle  pander  to  the  daughter? 
Perdition  on  the  whole  detested  race ! 

Enter  MIRVAN. 

Mir.  Now,  Mahomet,  is  the  time  to  seize  on 

Mecca ; 

Crush  this  Alcanor,  and  enjoy  Palmira ! 
This  night  the  old  enthusiast  offers  incense 
To  his  vain  gods,  in  sacred  Caaba  :          [thee, 
Zaphna,  who  flames  with  zeal  for  Heaven  and 
May  be  won  o'er  to  seize  that  lucky  moment. ' 

Mah.  He  shall ;  it  must  be  so ;  he's  born  to 

act 

The  glorious  crime ;  and  let  him  be  at  once 
The  instrument  and  victim  of  the  murder. 
My  law,  my  love,  my  vengeance,  my  own  safe 
ty,  [think 
Have  doom'd  it  so.— But,  Mirvan,  dost  tliou 
His  youthful  courage,  nursed  in  superstition, 
Can'e'erbe  work'd 

Mir.  I  tell  thee,  Mahomet, 
He's  tutorM  to  accomplish  thy  design. 
Palmira  too,  who  thinks  thy  will  is  Heaven's, 
Will  nerve  his  arm  to  execute  thy  pleasure. 

Mah.  Didst  thou  engage  him  by  a  solemn 
vow? 

Mir.  I  did,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  pomp 
Thy  law  enjoins  ;  then  gave  him,  as  from  thee, 
A  consecrated  sword  to  act  thy  will. 
Oh,  he  is  burning  with  religious  fury  ! 

Mah.  But  hold  !  he  comes 

[Exit  MIRVAN. 

Re-enter  ZAPHNA. 

Child  of  that  awful  and  tremendous  power, 
Whose  laws  I  publish,  whose  behests  pro 
claim, 
Listen  whilst  I  unfold  his  sacred  will : 
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Tis  thine  to  vindicate  his  way  to  man, 
Tis  thine  his  injured  worship  to  avenge. 
Zaph.  Thou  lord  of  nations,  delegate  of  Hea 
ven, 

Sent  to  shed  day  o'er  the  benighted  world, 
Oh,  say  in  what  can  Zaphna  prove  his  duty  ! 
Instruct  me  how  a  frail  earth-prison'd  mortal 
Can  or  avenge  or  vindicate  a  god. 
Mali.  By  thy  weak  arm  he  deigns  to  prove 
his  cause,  [rebels. 

And  launch  this  vengeance  on  blaspheming 
Zaph.  What  glorious  action,  what  illustrious 

danger 

Does  that  supreme,  whose  image  thou,  demand  ? 
Place  me,  oh  place  me  in  the  front  of  battle, 
'Gainst  odds  innumerable  !  try  me  there  ; 
Or,  if  a  single  combat  claim  my  might, 
The  stoutest  Arab  may  step  forth,  and  see 
If  Zaphna  fail  to  greet  him  as  he  ought 
Man.  Oh,  greatly    said,    my    son !  'tis  in 
spiration  ! 

But  heed  me  :  'tis  not  by  a  glaring  act 
Of  human  valour  Heaven  has  will'd  to  prove 

thee; 

This  infidels  themselves  may  boast,  when  led 
By  ostentation,  rage,  or  brute-like  rashness. 
To  do  whate'er  Heaven  gives  in  sacred  charge, 
Nor  dare  to  sound  its  fathomless  decrees, 
This,  and  this  only's  meritorious  zeal. 
Attend,  adore,  obey  ;   thou  shall  be  arm'd 
By  death's  remorseless  angel,  which  avraits 

me. 
Zaph.  Speak  out,  pronounce !  what  victim 

must  I  offer  ? 
What  tyrant  sacrifice  ?  whose  blood  requir'st 

thou? 

Mali.  The  blobd  of  a  detested  infidel ; 
A  murderer,  a  foe  to  Heaven  and  me  ; 
A  wretch  who  slew  my  child,  blasphemes  my 

And,  like  a  huge  Colossus,  bears  a  world 
Of  impious  opposition  to  my  faith : 
The  blood  of  cursed  Alcanor  ! 
Zaph.  I !   Alcanor  ! 
Mah.     What!    dost    thou    hesitate?    Rash 

youth,  beware ! 

He,  that  deliberates,  is  sacrilegious. 
Far,  far  from  me,  be  those  audacious  mortals, 
Who  for  themselves  would  impiously  judge, 
Or  see  with  their  own  eyes  :  who  dares  to 

think, 

Was  never  born  a  proselyte  for  me. 
Know  who  I  am  ;  know,  on  this  very  spot, 
I've  charged    thee  with  the  just  decree  of 

Heaven.  [more 

And  when  that  Heaven  requires  of  thee  no 
Than  the  bare  offering  of  its  deadliest  foe, 
Nay,  thy  foe  too,  and  mine,  why  dost  thou 

balance 

As  thy  own  father  were  the  victim  claim'd  ? 
Go,  vile  idolater !  false  Mussulman ! 
Go,  seek  another  master,  a  new  faith  ! 
Zaph.  Oh,  Mahomet! 
Mah.  Just  when  the  prize  is  ready, 

When  fair  Palmira's  destined  to  thy  arras 

But  what's  Palmira?  or  what's   heaven   to 

thee, 

Thou  poor  weak  rebel  to  thy  faith  and  love  ? 
Go,  serve  and  cringe  to  our  detested  foe  ! 
Zaph.   Oh  pardon,    Mahomet!   methinks  I 

hear 

The  oracle  of  Heaven— it  shall  be  done  ! 
Muh.  Obey  then,  strike  !    and,  for  his  im 
pious  blood, 
Palmira  s  charms  and  Paradise  be  thine. 

[Exit. 


Zaph.  Soft !  let  me  think— This  duty  wears 

the  face 

Of  something  more  than   monstrous Par 
don,  Heaven ! 

To  sacrifice  an  innocent  old  man,  [arm'd  ! 

Weigh'd  down  with  age,  uoguccour'd,  and  un- 

When  I  am  hostage  tor  his  safety  too  ! 

No  matter Heaven  has  chose  me  for  the 

duty; 

My  vow  is  past,  and  must  be  straight  fulfill'd. 
Ye  stern,  relentless  ministers  of  wrath, 
Spirits    of    vengeance !    by    whose    ruthless 

hands 

The  haughty  tyrants  of  the  earth  have  bled, 
Come  to  my  succour,  to  my  flaming  zeal 
Join  your  determined  courage  ! 
And  thou,  angel 

Of  Mahomet,  exterminating  angel !         [sage, 
That  mow%tdown  nations  to  prepare  his  pas- 
Support  my  faltering  will,  harden  my  heart, 
Lest  nature  pity,  plead  Alcanor's  cause. 
And  wrest  the  dagger  from  me. 
Ha  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  ALCANOR. 

Ale.  Whence,  Zaphna,  that  deep  gloom, 
That,  like  a  blasting  mildew  on  the  ear 
Of  promised  harvest,  blackens  o'er  thy  visage? 
Grieve  not  that  here,  through  form,  thou  art 

confined ; 

I  hold  thee  not  as  hostage,  but  as  friend, 
And  make  thy  safety  partner  with  my  own. 
Zaph.  And  make  my  safety  partner  with  thy 
own !  [Aside. 

Ale.  The  bloody  carnage,  by  this  truce  sus 
pended 

For  a  few  moments,  like  a  torrent,  check'd 
In  its  full  flow,  will  with  redoubled  strength 

Bear  all  before  it 

In  this  impending  scene  of  public  horror, 

Be   then,   dear   youth,    these   mansions  thy 

asylum  ! 

Til  be  thy  hostage  now,  and,  with  my  life, 
Will  answer  that  no  mischief  shall  befall  thee. 
I  know  not  why,  but  thou  art  precious  to  me. 
Zaph.  Heaven  !  duty  !  gratitude  !  humanity  ! 

[Aside. 

What  dost  thou  say,  Alcanor  ?  Did'st  thou  say 
That  thy  own  roof  should  shield  me  from  the 

tempest? 

That  thy  own  life  stood  hostage  for  my  safety  ? 
Ale.  Why  thus  amazed  at  my  compassion  lor 

thee? 

I  am  a  man  myself,  and  that's  enough 
To  make  me  feel  the  woes  of  other  men, 

And  labour  to  redress  them 

Zaph.  What  melody  these  accents  make  ! 

[Aside. 

Can  then  a  foe  to  Mahomet's  sacred  law 
Be  virtue's  friend  ? 

Ale.  Thou  know'st  bnt  little,  Zaphna, 
If  thou  dost  think  true  virtue  is  confined 
To   climes    or    systems ;  no,    it    flows    spon 
taneous, 
Like    life's    warm    stream,    throughout    the 

whole  creation, 

And  beats  the  pulse  of  every  healthful  heart. 
How  can'st  thou,  Zaphna,  worship  for  thy  god 
A  being  claiming  cruelty  and  murders 
From  his  adorers  ?  Such  is  thy  master's  god. 
Zaph.  Oh,  my  relenting  soul !  thou'rt  almost 

thaw'd 
From  thy  resolve.  [Aside.]— I  pray  you,  Sir, 

no  more. 
Peace,  reason,  peace ! 
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Ale.  The  more  I  view  him,  talk  with  him, 

observe 

His  understanding  towering  'bove  his  age, 
The  more  my  breast  takes  interest  in  his  wel 
fare.  [A  side. 
Zaphna,  come  near — I  oft  have  thought  to  ask 
thee  [blood 
To  whom  thou  owest  thy  birth,  whose  generous 
Swells  thy  young  veins,  and  mantles  at  thy 

heart  ? 

Zaph.  That  dwells  in   darkness;    no    one 
friendly  beam  [cended. 

E'er  gave  me  glimpse  from  whom  1  am  des- 
The  camp  of  godlike  Mahomet  has  been 
My  cradle  and  my  country  ;  whilst,  of  all 
His  captive  infants,  no  one  more  has  shared 
The  sunshine  of  his  clemency  and  care. 

Ale.  1  do  not  blame  thy  gratitude,  young 

man : 

But  why  was  Mahomet  thy  benefactor? 
Why  was  not  I  ?  I  envy  him  that  glory. 
Why  then  this  impious  man  has  been  a  father 
Alike  to  thee  and  to  the  fair  Palmira. 
Zaph.  Oh  ! 
Ale.  What's  the  cause,  my  Zaphna,  of  that 

sigh, 

And  all  the  language  of  a  smother'd  anguish  ? 
Why  didst  thou  snatch  away  thy  cordial  eye, 
That  shone  on  me  before  ? 

Zaph.  Oh,  my  torn  heart ! 
Palmira's  name  revives  the  racking  thought 
Of  my  near-blunted  purpose.  [Aside. 

Ale.  Come,  my  friend. 
The  flood-gates  of  destruction  soon  thrown 

ope, 

Will  pour  in  ruin  on  that  curse  of  nations. 
If  I  can  save  but  thee  and  fair  Palmira, 
From  this  o'erflowing  tide,  let  all  the  rest 
Of  his  abandon'd  minions  be  the  victims 
For  your  deliverance — I  must  save  your  blood 
Zaph.  Just  Heaven !  and  is't  not  I  must  shed 
his  blood  ?  [Aside 

Ale.  Nay,  tremble  if  thou  dar'st  to  hesitate. 
Follow  me  straight. 

Enter  PHARON. 

Pha.  Alcanor,  read  that  letter, 
Put  in  my  hands  this  moment  by  an  Arab, 
With  utmost  stealth,  and  air  bespeaking  some 

what 
Of  high  importance. 

Ale.  [Reads.]  Whence  is  this  ? — Hercides  ! 
Cautious,  my  eyes !  be  sure  you're  not  mis 

taken 

In  what  you  here  insinuate.  Gracious  Heaven! 
Will  then  thy  providence  at  length  o'errule 
My  wayward  fate,   and,   by   one    matchless 

blessing, 

Sweeten  the  sufferings  of  a  threescore  years? 
[Looks  for  Kome  time  earnestly  at  ZAPHNA. 
Follow  me. 

Zaph.  Thee  ! — But  Mahomet— 
Ale.  Thy  life, 

And  all  its  future  bliss,  dwells  on  this  moment. 
Follow,  I  say. 
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Zaph.  Where  am  I  ?  Heavens !  how  shall  I 

now  resolve  ? 

low  act?  a  precipice  on  every  side 
Awaits  me,  and  the  first  least  step's  perdition. 

[Aside. 
Mir.  Young  man,  our  prophet   brooks  not 

such  delay  ; 

o,  stop  the  bolt  that's  ready  to  be  launch'd 
On  thy  rebellious  head. 

Zaph.  Yes,  and  renounce, 
This  horrid  vow  that's  poison  to  my  soul. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 


[Exeunt  ALCANOR  and  PHARON. 

Re-enter  MIRVAN,  with  his  Attendants,  hastily, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Stage. 

Mir.  Traitor,  turn  back  !  what  means 
This  conference  with  the  foe  ?  To  Mahomet 
Away  this  instant ;  he  commands  thy  presence. 
[To  ZAPHNA. 


SCENE  I.— The  Temple. 

Enter  ZAPHNA,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand. 

Zaph.  Well  then  it  must  be  so ;  I  must  dis 
charge 

This  cruel  duty — Mahomet  enjoins  it, 
And  Heaven,  through  him,  demands  it, of  my 
hands.  [back, 

Horrid,  though  sacred  act ! — my  soul  shrinks 
And  wont  admit  conviction. 
Oh,  dire  obedience ! 
Why,  duty,  art  thou  thus  at  war  with  nature  * 

Enter  PALMIRA. 

Thou  here,  Palmira?  Ob,  what  fatal  transport 
Leads   thee    to   this  sad  place,  these   dark 

abodes, 
Sacred  to  death?  Thou  hast  nd  business  here. 

Pal.  Oh,  Zaphna,  fear  and  love  have  been 

my  guides ! 

What  horrid  sacrifice  is  this  enjoin'd  thee? 
What  victim  does  the  god  of  Mahomet 
Claim  from  thy  tender  hand  ? 

Zaph.  Oh,  my  guardian  angel, 
Speak,  resolve  me ; 
How  can  assassination  be  a  virtue? 
How  can  the  gracious  Parent  of  mankind 
Delight  in  mankind's  sufferings?  Mayn't  this 

prophet, 

This  great  announcer  of  his  heavenly  will, 
Mistake  it  once  ? 

Pal.  Oh,  tremble  to  examine. 
He    sees  our    hearts.     To  doubt  is  to  blas 
pheme. 

Zaph.  Be  steady  then,  my  soul,  firm  to  thy 

purpose. 

Come  forth,  thou  foe  to  Mahomet  and  Heaven, 
A  nd  meet  the  doom  thy  rebel  faith  deserves  : 
Come  forth,  Alcanor. 

Pal.  Who?  Alcanor? 

Zaph.  Yes. 

Pal.  The  good  Alcanor  ? 

Zaph.  Curse  on  his  pagan  virtues  !  he  must 

So  Mahomet  commands  :  and  yet  methinks 
Some  other  deity  arrests  my  arm, 
And  whispers  to  my  heart  — "  Zaphna,  for 
bear!" 

Pal  Distracting  state ! 

Zaph.  Alas  !  my  dear  Palmira, 
I'm  weak,  and  shudder  at  this  bloody  busi 
ness.  « 
Help  me,  oh  help,  Palmira  !  I  am  torn, 
Distracted,  with  this  conflict. 
Zeal,  horror,  love,  and  pity,  seize  my  breast, 
And  drag  it  different  ways.     Alas,  Palmira, 
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You  see  me  tossing  on  a  sea  of  passions  ; 
*Tis  thine,  my  angel,  to  appease  this  tempest, 
Fix  my  distracted  will,  and  teach  me — 

Pal.  What?  [sions! 

"What  can  1  teach  thee  in  this  strife  of  pas- 
O  Zaphna  !  I  revere  our  holy  prophet, 
Think  all  his  laws  are  register'd  in  Heaven, 
And  every  mandate  minted  in  the  skies. 

Zaph.  But  then  to  break  through  hospitali- 

And  murder  him  by  whom  we  are  protected  ! 
Pal.     Oh,  poor   Alcanor?    generous,    good 

Alcanor  ! 

My  heart  bleeds  for  thee  ! 
Zaph.  Know  then,  unless  I  act  this  horrid 

scene, 

Unless  1  plunge  this  dagger  in  the  breast 
Of  that  old  man,  I  must — I  must — • 
Pal.  What? 

Zaph.  Must,  Palmira 

(O  agonizing  thought !)  lose  thee  for  ever ! 
Pal.    Am  1  the  price  of  good  Alcanor's 

blood  ? 

Zaph.  So  Mahomet  ordains. 
Pal.  Horrible  dowery  ! 
Zaph.  Thou  kuow'st  the  curse  our  prophet 

has  denounced, 

Of  endless  tortures  on  the  disobedient ; 
Thou  know'st  with  what  an  oath  I've  bound 

myself 

To  vindicate  his  laws,  extirpate  all 
That  dare  oppose  his  progress.    Say  then,  fair 

one, 

Thou  tutoress  divine,  instruct  me  how, 
How  to  obey  my  chief,  perform  my  oath, 
let  list  to  mercy's  call. 
Pal.  This  rends  my  heart. 
Zaph.  How  to  avoid  being  banish'd  thee  for 

ever. 
Pal.  Oh,  save  me  from  that  thought !  must 

that  e'er  be  ? 

Zaph.  It  must  not :    thou  hast   now  pro 
nounced  his  doom. 
Pal.  What  doom  ?— Have  I  ? 
Zaph.  Yes,  thou  hast  seal'd  his  death. 
Pal.  I  seal  his  death  !— Did  I  ? 
Zaph.  'Twas  Heaven  spoke  by  thee ;  thou'rt 

its  oracle  ; 

And  I'll  fulfil  its  laws.     This  is  the  hour 
In  which  he  pays,  at  the  adjoining  altar, 
Black  rites  to  his  imaginary  gods. 
Follow  me  not,  Palmira. 

Pal.  I  must  follow  ; 
I  will  not,  dare  not,  leave  thee. 

Zaph.  Gentle  maid, 

1  beg  thee  fly  these  walls  ;  thou  canst  not  bear 
This  horrid  scene — Oh,  these  are  dreadful  mo 
ments  ! 
Be  gone — quick — this  way — 

Pal.  No,  i  follow  thee, 
Retread  thy  every  footstep,  though  they  lead 
To  the  dark  gulf  of  death. 
Zaph.  Thou  matchless  maid ! — to  the   dire 
trial  then.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  inner  part  of  the  Temple,  with 
a  Pagan  Altar  and  Images. 

ALCANOR  discovered,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Idols. 

Ale.  Eternal  powers  !  that  deign  to  bless 

these  mansions, 

Protectors  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
Crush,  crush  this  blasphemous  invader's  force, 
And  turn  him  back  with  shame.     If  power  be 

yours, 


Oh !  shield  your  injured  votaries,  and  lay 
Oppression  bleeding  at  your  altar's  foot. 

Enter  ZAPHNA  and  PALMIRA. 

Pal.    Act  not  this  bloody  deed  :   oh,   save 

him,  save  him  !        [Apart  to  ZAPHNA. 

Zaph.  Save  him,  and  lose  both  Paradise  and 

thee !  [Apart. 

'Pal.  Ha !  yonder  he  stands— Oh  !  Zaphua. 

all  my  blood 

Is  frozen  at  the  sight!  [Apart. 

Ale.  'Tis  in  your  own  behalf  that  I  implore* 
The  terrors  of  your  might ;  swift,  swiftly 
Pour  vengeance  on  this  vile  apostate's  head  ! 
Zaph.  Hear  how  the  wretch  blasphemes  !  So, 


Apart. 
Apart. 
Apart. 
Apart. 


now- 

Pal.  Hold,  Zaphna! 
Zaph.  Let  me  go. 
Pal.  I  cannot— cannot. 
Ale.  But  if,   for  reasons  which  dim-sighted  I 

mortals 

Can't  look  into,  you'll  crown  this  daring  rebel 
With  royalty  and  priesthood,  take  my  life  : 
And  if,  ye  gracious  powers  !  you've  aught  of 

bliss 

In  store  for  me,  at  my  last  hour  permit  me 
To  see  my  children,  pour  my  blessing  on  them,  1 
Expire  in  their  dear  arms,  and  let  them  close     | 
These  eyes,  which  then  would  wish  no  after 

sight. 

Pal.  His  children,  did  he  say  ?  I  Apart,  i 

Zaph.  I  think  he  did.  [Apart. 

Ale.  For  this  I'll  at  your  altar  pay  my  vows,  ' 
And  make  it  smoke  with  incense. 

[Retires  behind  the  altar. 
Zaph.     [Draws  his  sword.~\     Now    let  me 

strike ! 

Pal.  Stay  but  one  moment,  Zaphna. 
Zaph.  It  must  not  be — unhand  me. 
Pal.  What  to  do  ? 
Zaph.  To  serve  my  god  and  king,  and  merit 

thee. 
[Breaks  from  PALMIRA,  and  going  towards 

the  Altar,  he  starts,  and  stops  short. 
Ha !  what  are  ye,  ye  terrifying  shades  ? 
What  means  this  lake  of  blood  that  lies  before 

me? 
Pal.  Oh  Zapbna !    let  us  fly  these  horrid 

roofs. 

Zaph.  No,  no — Go  on,  ye  ministers  of  death  ; 
Lead  me  the  way  ;  I'll  follow  ye. 

Pal.  Stay,  Zaphna; 

Heap  no  more  horrors  on  me  ;  I'm  expiring 
Beneath  the  load. 

Zaph.  Be  hush'd — the  altar  trembles  ! 
What  means  that  omen  ?  does  it  spur  to  mur 
der, 

Or  would  it  rein  me  back  ?  No,  'tis  the  voice 
Of  Heaven  itself,  that  chides  my  lingering 

hand. 

Now  send  up  thither  all  thy  vows,  Palmira, 
Whilst  I  obey  its  will,  and  give  the  stroke. 

[Goes  behind  the  Altar,  after  ALCANOR. 
Pal.   What  vows?    Will  Heaven  receive  a 
murderer's  vows  ?  [der. 

For  sure  I'm  such,  whilst  I  prevent  not  mur- 
Why  beats  my  heart  thus?  what  soft  voice  is 
this  [cy ! 

That's  waken'd  in  my  soul,  and  preaches  iner- 
[f  Heaven  demands  his  life,  dare  I  oppose  ? 
Is  it  my  place  to  judge  ? — Ha  !  that  dire  groan 
Proclaims  the  bloody  business  is  about. 
Zaphna  !  oh,  Zaphna ! 

Re-enter  ZAPHNA  from  behind  the  Altar. 
Zaph.  Ha  !  where  am  1  ? 
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i  Fho    calls  me  ?    Where's   Palmira  ?     She's 

not  here. 

phat  fiend  has  snatch'd  her  from  me  ? 
I  Pal.  Heavens!  he  raves  !  [lives 

9ost  thou  not  know  me,  Zaphna?  her,  who 
'for  thee  alone  ! — Why  dost  thou  gaze  thus  on 

me? 

i  Zaph.  Where  are  we  ? 
I  Pal.  Hast  thou  then  discharged 
The  horrid  duty  ? 
t   Zaph.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

I   Pal.  Alcanor- 

K  Zaph.  Alcanor  !  what  Alcanor  ? 
If  Pal.  Gracious  Heaven, 
Look  down  upon  him  ! 
JLet's  be  gone,  my  Zaphna— 
iLet's  fly  this  place. 

Zaph.  Oh!  whither  fly?  to  whom? 
jD'ye  see  these  hands  ?  who  will  receive  these 

hands  ? 
I    Pal.  •  Oh,  come,  and  let  me  wash  them  with 

my  tears ! 
Zaph.  Who  art  thou  ?  let  me  lean  on  thee— 

I  find 

My  powers  returning.     Is  it  thou,  Palmira  ? 
Where  have  I  been  ?  what  have  1  done? 

Pal.  I  know  not. 
Think  on't  no  more. 

Zaph.  But  1  must  think,  and  talk  on't  too, 

Palmira. 

I  seized  the  victim  by  his  hoary  locks — 
(Thou,  Heaven,  didst  will  it) 
Then,  shuddering  with  horror,  buried  straight 
The  poinard  in  his  breast.    1  had  redoubled 

The  bloody  plunge 

But  that  the  venerable  sire  pour'd  forth 

So  piteous  a  groan ! — look'd  so,  Palmira 

And  with  a  feeble  voice  cried—"  Is  it  Zaph 
na  1"  [love, 
I  could  no  more.    Oh  !  hadst  thou  seen,  my 
The  fell,  fell  dagger  in  his  bosom — view'd 
His  dying  face,  where  sat  such  dignity, 
Clothed  with  compassion  towards  his  base  as- 
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[Throws  himself  on  the  ground. 
The  dire  remembrance  weighs  me  to  the  earth — 
Here  let  me  die  ! 

Pal.  Rise,  my  loved  Zaphna  !  rise, 
And  let  us  fly  to  Mahomet  for  protection  : 
If  we  are  found  in  these  abodes  of  slaughter, 
Tortures  and  death  attend  us  !— let  us  fly  ! 
Zaph.  [Starting;  up.]  I  did  fly  at  that  blast- 

ing  sight,  Palmira, 

When,  drawing  out  the  fatal  steel,  he  cast 
Such  tender  looks !  I  fled — the  fatal  steel, 
The  voice,  the  tender  looks,  the  bleeding  vic 
tim, 

Blessing  his  murderer — I  could  not  fly  : 
No,  they   clung  to  me,  rived  my  tnrobbing 
heart,  [done  ? 

And  set  my  brain  on  fire !— What  have  we 
,     Pal.  Hark !  what's  that  noise  ?    1  tremble 

for  thy  life ! 

Oh  !  in  the  name  of  love,  by  all  the  ties, 
Those  sacred  ties,  that  bind  thee  mine  for  ever, 
1  do  conjure  thee,  follow  me ! 

Re-enter  ALCANOR  from  behind  the  Altar ',  lean 
ing  against  it,  with  the  bloody  sword  in  his 
hand. 

Zaph.  Ha !  look,  Palmira !  see,  what  object's 

that, 

Which  bears  upon  my  tortured  sight  ?  Is't  he, 
Or  is't  his  bloody  manes  come  to  haunt  us? 
Pal.  'Tis   he  himself,  poor  wretch !  strug 
gling  with  death, 


And  feebly  crawling  towards  us .  Let  me  flr, 
And  yield  what  help  1  can!  let  me  support 

tuCP, 

Thou  much-lamented    injured,  good  old  man  ! 

Zaph.   Why  don't  1  move?  my  feet  are  root 
ed  here, 

And  all  my  frame  is  struck  and  wither'd  up 
As  with  a  lightning's  blast! 

Ale.  My  gentle  maid, 
Wilt  thou  support  me  ? 
Weep  not,  my  Palmira. 

Pal.  I  could  weep  tears  of  blood,  if  that 
would  serve  tbee. 

Ale.  [Sitting  down.]  Zapbna,  come  hither ; 
thou  hast  ta'en  my  lifp,  [thee, 

For  what  offence,  or  what  one  thought  towards 
That  anger  or  malevolence  gave  birth,  [so. 
Heaven  knows  1  am  unconscious.  Do  not  look 
I  see  thou  dost  relent. 


Enter  PHARON,  hastily. 


Pha. 


Ale. 


[Starting  back.]    Ha!    'tis   too    lato 
then! 

Would  I  could  see  Hercides !— Pha^ 
ron, lo, 

Thy  martyr'd  friend,  by  his  distemper 'd  hand, 
Is  now  expiring. 

Pha.  Dire,  unnatural  crime  ! 
Oh,  wretched  parricide  !— -Behold  thy  father  ! 
[Pointing  to  ALCANOR. 
Zaph.  My  father ! 
Pal.  Father?  ha.! 
Ale.  Mysterious  Heaven ! 
Pha.    Hercides,  dying  by  the  hand  of  Mir- 

van. 

Who  slew  him  lest  he  should  betray  the  secret, 
Saw  me  approach,  and  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
Cried,  fly,  and  save  Alcanor ;  wrest  thesword 
From  Zaphna's  hands,  if  'tis  not  yet  too  late. 
That's  destined  for  his  death;  then  let  him 

know 

That  Zaphna  and  Palmira  are  his  children. 
Pal.  Dost  hear  that,  Zaphna  ? 
Zaph.  'Tis  enough,  my  fate  ! 
Canst  thou  aught  more  ? 

Ale.  Oh,  nature  !  oh,  my  children  ! 
By  what  rile  instigations  wert  thou  driven, 
Unhappy  Zaphna,  to  this  bloody  action? 
Zaph.  [Falling  at  his  father's  feet.]  Oh,  I 

cannot  speak ! 

Restore  me,  Sir,  restore  that  damned  weapon, 
That  1,  for  once,  may  make  it,  as  1  ought, 
An  instrument  of  justice. 

Pal.  [Kneels.']  Oh,  my  father  ! 
Strike  here ! — tne  crime  was  mine !  'twas  1, 

alone, 

That  work'd  his  will  to  this  unnatural  deed ! 
Zaph.  Strike  your  assassins-  •     • 
Ale.  I  embrace  my  children, 
And  joy  to  see  them,  though  my  life's  the  for 
feit. 

Rise,  children,  rise  and  live !  lire  to  revenge 
Your  father's  death ! — But,  in  the  name  of  na 
ture, 

By  the  remains  of  this  paternal  blood, 
That's  oozing  from  my  wound,  raise  not  yonr 

hands 
'Gainst  your  own  being.  Zaphna,  wouldst  thon 

do  me 

A  second  d eadlier  mischief  ? 
Self-slaughter  can't  atone  for  parricide. 
Thy  undermined  arm  han't  quite  fulfill'd 
Its  bigot  purpose  ;  I  hope  to  live,  to  animate 
Our  friends  'gainst  this  impostor  ;  lead  them, 

Zaphna, 

To  root  out  a  rapacious  baneful  crew, 
9  A 
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Whose  zeal  is  frenzy,  whose  religion,  mur 
der! 
Zaph.  Swift,  swift,  ye  hours,  and  light  me 

to  revenge ! 
Come,  thou  infernal  weapon. 

[Snatches  the  bloody  Sword. 
I'll  wash  off  thy  foul  stain  with  the  heart's 

blood 
Of  that  malignant  sanctified  assassin  ! 

[As  ZAPHNA  is  going-  off,  enter  MIRVAN  and 

his  Followers,  who  stop  him. 
Mir.  Seize  Zaphna ! 

Help  you  the  good  Alcanor— Hapless  man  ! 
Our  prophet,  in  a  vision,  learn'd  to-night, 
The  mournful  tale  of  thy  untimely  end, 
And  sent  me  straight  to  seize  the  vile  assassin, 
That  he  might  wreak  severest  justice  on  him  ; 
Mahomet  comes  to  vindicate  the  laws, 
Not  suffer  with  impunity  their  breach. 
Ale.  Heavens !    what  accumulated  crimes 

are  here ! 

Zaph.  Where  is  the  monster?  bear  me  in 
stant  to  him, 
That  I  may  blast  him  with  my  eye !— may 

curse  him 
With  ray  last  hesitating  voice ! 

Pal.  Thou  traitor ! 

Did  not  thy  own  death-doing  tongue  enjoin 
This  horrid  deed  ? 

Mir.  Off  with  him,  [To  the  Soldiers. 

And  see  him  well  secured  ! 
Pal.  Let  me  go  with  him ;  I  will  share  thy 

fate, 

Unhappy  Zaphna,  for  I  share  thy  guilt ! 
Mir.  No  more— you  must  to  Mahomet : 
Our  great  prophet 

Will  take  you  under  his  divine  protection. 
Pal.  Oh,  death !  deliver  me  from  such  pro 
tection  !  [Aside. 
Mir.  Away! 

[To  the  Soldiers  who  hold  ZAPHNA. 
You,  this  way.  [To  PALMIRA. 

Zaph.  Pardon » 
Pal.  Oh,  pardon  ! 

[They  are  led  off  by  degrees,  looking  alter 
nately  at  their  father  and  each  other. 
Ale.  Oh,  insupportable ! 
Both  from  me  torn,  then  when  I  wanted  most 
Their  consolation  !  \A  shout. 

Pha.  Hark! 

The  citizens  are  roused,  and  all  in  arms 
Rush  on  to  your  defence. 

Ale.  Pharon,  support  me 
Some    moments    longer — Help — conduct   me 

tow'rds  them  ; 

Bare  this  wound  to  them  ;  let  that  speak  the 
cause—  [me  ; 

The  treacherous  cause,  for  words  begin  to  fail 
Then,  if  in  death  I  can  but  serve  my  country, J 
Save  my  poor  children  from  this  tiger's  gripe  ! 
What  patriot,  or  parent,  but  would  wish, 
In  so  divine  a  cause  to  fall  a  martyr !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  f.— A  Room. 
Fntcr  MAHOMET  and  MIRVAN. 

Mah.  Wrong  will  be  ever  nursed  and  fed 

with  blood- 
So  tins  boy  bigot  held  his  pious  purpose  ! 
Mir.  Devoutly. 
Mah.  What  a  reasonless  machine 


Can  superstition  make  the  reasoner,  man  ! 
Alcanor  lies  there,  on  his  bed  of  earth  ? 

Mir.  This  moment  he  expired;   and  Mec 
ca's  youth 

In  vain  lament  their  chief, 
The  silent  and  desponding  crowd, 
Broke  out  in  murmurs,  plaints,  and  last,  in 

shouts  ; 
And  each  mechanic  grew  a  Mussulman. 

Mah.  But,  say,  is  not  our  army  at  their  gates ' 

Mir.  Omar  commands 
Their   nightly    march,    through  unsuspected 

paths, 
And  with  the  morn  appears. 

Mah.  At  sight  of  them, 
The  weak  remaining  billows  of  this  storm 
Will  lash  themselves  to  peace — But  where  is 
Zaphna  ? 

Mir.  Safe  in  adungeon,  where  he  dies  apace, 
Unconscious  of  his  fate  :  for  well  thou  kno  w'st, 
Ere  at  the  altar's  foot  he  slew  his  sire, 
In  his  own  veins  he  bore  his  guilt's  reward, 
A  deadly  draught  of  poison. 

Mah.    I   would  be  kind,  and  let  him  die 

deceived, 
Nor  know  that  parent  blood  defiles  his  soul. 

Mir.  He  cannot  know  it:   it'  the  grave  be 

'  silent, 
I'm  sure  Hercides  is 

Mah.  Unhappy  Zaphna ! 
Something  like  pity  checks  me  for  thy  death. 
My  safety  claim'd  his  life, 
And  all  the  heaven  of  fair  Palmira's  charms 
Shall  be  my  great  reward. 

Mir.  My  noble  ford, 
Palmira  is  at  hand,  and  waits  your  pleasure. 

Mah.  At  hand  !  how,  Mirvan  couldst  thou 

let  me  talk 

On  themes  of  guilt,  when  that  pure  angel's 
near? 

Mir.  The  weeping  fair,  led  on  by  flattering 

hopes 

Of  Zaphna's  life,  attends  your  sacred  will : 
A  silent  pale  dejection  shrouds  her  cheeks, 
And,  like  the  lily  in  a  morning  shower, 
She  droops  her  head,  and  locks  up  all  her 
sweets. 

Mah.  Say  Mahomet  awaits,  and  then 
Assemble  all  our  chiefs,  and  on  this  platform 
Let  them  attend  me  straight.     [Exit  MIRVAN. 

Enter  PALMIRA. 

Pal.  Where  have  they  led  me  ? 
Methinks,  each'step  1  take  the  mangled  corpse 
Of  my  dear  father,  by  poor  Zaphna  mangled, 
Lies  in  my  way,  and  all  1  see  is  blood.  [Starts. 
'Tis  the  impostor's  self! — Burst,  heart,  in  si 
lence  !  [Aside. 

Mah.  Maid,  lay  aside  this  dread.    Palmira's 

fate. 

And  that  of  Mecca,  by  my  will  is  fix'd.  [ror, 
This  great  event,  that  fills  thy  soul  with  hor- 
1s  mystery  to  all,  but  Heaven  and  Mahomet. 

Pal.   On,    ever    righteous    Heaven,    canst 

thou  suffer 

This  sacrilegious  hypocrite,  this  spoiler. 
To  steal  thy  terrors  and  blaspheme  thy  name, 
Nor  doom  him  instant  dead  ? 

Mah.  Child  of  my  care, 
At  length  from  galling   chains  I've  set  thee 

free, 

And  made  thee  triumph  in  a  just  revenge? 
Think  then  thou'rt  dear  to  me,  and  Mahomet 
Regards  thee  with  a  more  than  father's  eye  ; 
Then  know,  if  thon'lt  deserve  the  mighty  boon, 
A  higher  name  a  nobler  fate  awaits  thee. 


SCENE  /.] 


MAHOMET. 


Pal.  What  would  the  tyrant  ? 
Mah.  Raise  thy  thoughts  to  glory  : 
And  sweep  this  Zaphna  from  thy  memory, 
I  With  all  that's  past — Let  that  mean  flame  ex 
pire 

Before  the  blaze  of  empire's  radiatit  sun. 
Thy  grateful  heart  must  answer  to  my  boun- 
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ties, 


[quests. 


Follow,  my   laws,  and  share  in  all  my  con- 
Pa/.  What  laws,  what  bounties,  and  what 
conquests,  tyrant  ? 

Fraud  is  thy  law,  the  tomb  thy  only  bounty ; 

Thy  conquests,  fatal  as  infected  air, 

Dispeopling  half  the  globe  !— See  here,  good 
Heaven ! 

The  venerable  prophet  I  revered, 

The  king  1  served,  the  god  that  1  adored  ! 
Mah.  [Approaches  her.]  Whence    this   un 
wonted  language,  this  wild  frenzy  ? 
Pal.  Where  is  the  spirit  of  mymartyr'd  father  ? 

Where  Zaphna's  ?  where  Palmira's  innocence  ? 

Blasted  by  thee— by  thee,  infernal  monster ! 

Thou  found'st  us  angels  and  hast  made  us 
fiends  ! —  [virtue  ! 

Give,  give  us  back  our  lives,  our  fame,  our 

Thou  canst  not,  tyrant ! — yet  thou  seek'st  my 
love —     "  [love  ! 

Seek'st  with  Alcanor's  blood,  his  daughter'  • 

Mah.  Horror  and  death !  the  fatal  secret's 

known !  [Aside. 

Re-enter  MIRVAN. 

Mir.  Oh,  Mahomet !  all's  lost,  thy  glory  tar- 
nish'd, 

And  the  insatiate  tomb  ripe  to  devour  us  ! 

Hercides'  parting  breath  divulged  the  secret. 

The  piison's  forced,  the  city  all  in  arms : 

See,   where    they  bear  aloft  their  murder'd 
chief, 

Fell  Zaphna  in  their  front,  death  in  his  looks, 

Rage  ail  his  strength.     Spite  of  the  deadly 
draught, 

He  holds  in  life  but  to  make  sure  of  vengeance. 
Mah.  What  dost  thou  here  then  ?  instant  with 
our  guards, 

Attempt  to  stem  their  progress,  till  the  arrival 

Of  Omar  with  the  troops. 
Mir.  I  haste,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Pal.  Now,  now,  my  hour's  at  hand  ! 

Hearst  thou  those  shouts,  that  rend  the  am 
bient  air?  [horrors 

See'st  thou  those  glancing  fires,  that  add  new 

To  the  night's  gloom  ? Fresh  from  thy  mur 
dering  poniard, 

My  father's  spirit  leads  the  vengeful  shades 

Of  all  the  wretches  whom  thy  sword  has  but- 

cher'd ! 

Mah.  What  terror's  this,  that  hangs  upon 
her  accents  ? 

I  feel  her  virtue,  though  I  know  her  weakness. 

[Aside. 

Pal.  Thou  ask'st  my  love ;  go,  seek  it  in  the 
grave 

Of  good  Alcanor— Talk'st  of  grateful  minds  ; 

Bid  Zaphna  plead  for  thee,  and  1  may  hear 
thee  : 

Till  then  thou  art  my  scorn May'stthou, 

like  me, 

Behold  thy  dearest  blood  spilt  at  thy  feet. 

Mecca,  Medina,  all  our  Asian  world, 

Join,  join  to  drive  the  impostor  from  the  earth, 

Blush  at  his  chains,  and  shake  them  off  in  ven 
geance  ! 

Mah.  Be  still,  my  soul,  nor  let  a  woman's 
rage 


Ruffle  thy  wonted  calm.   [Aside.]— Spite  of 

thy  hate 
Thou'rt  lovely  still,    and  charming  even  in 

madness. 

[A  shout  and  noise  of  fighting. 
My  fair,  retire— nor  let  thy  gentle  soul 
Shake  with  alarms ;  thou'rt  iny  peculiar  care  : 
I  go  to  quell  this  traitorous  insurrection 
And  will  attend  thee  straight. 
fPal.  No,  tyrant,  no! 

I'll  join  my  brother,  help  to  head  our  friends, 
And  urge  them  on.  [A  shout. 

Roll,  roll  your  thunders,  Heaven,  and  aid  the 

storm ! 

Now,  hurl  your  lightning  on  the  guilty  head, 
And  plead  the  cause  of  injured  innocence  ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  ALI. 

Mah.  Whence,  Ali,  that  surprise  ? 
Ali.  My  royal  chief, 
The  foe  prevails— Thy  troops,  led  on  by  Mir- 

van, 

Are  all  cut  off,  and  valiant  Mirvan's  self, 
By  Zaphna  slain,  lies  weltering  in  his  blood  : 
The  guard,  that  to  our  arms  should  ope  the 

gates, 

Struck  with  the  common  frenzy,  vow  thy  ruin; 
And  death  and  vengeance  is  the  general  cry. 
Mah.  Can  Ali  fear  ?  Then,  Mahomet,  be  thy 
self! 
Ali.  See,  thy  few  friends,  whom  wild  despair 

hath  arm'd, 

But  arm'd  in  vain,  are  come  to  die  beside  thee. 
Mah.  Ye  heartless  traitors  !  Mahomet  alone 
Shall  be  his  own  defender,  and  your  guard 
Against  the  crowds  of  Mecca — Follow  me ! 

Re-enter  PALMIRA,  with  ZAPHNA,  PHARON, 
Citizens,  and  the  Body  of  ALCANOR  on  a 
Bier. 

Ha! 

Zaph.  See,  my  friends,  where  the  impostor 

stands, 

With  head  erect,  as  if  he  knew  not  guilt; 
As  if  no  tongue  spake  from  Alcanor's  wound, 
Nor  call'd  for  vengeance  on  him  ! 

Mah.  Impious  man ! 

Is't  not  enough  to  have  spilt  thy  parent  blood, 
But,  with  atrocious  and  blaspheming  lips, 
Dar'st  tbou  arraign  the  substitute  ot  Heaven? 
Zaph.  The  substitute  of  Heaven!  so  is  the 

sword, 

The  pestilence,  the  famine — such  art  thou ! 
Such  are  the  blessings  Heaven  has   tent  to 

man, 

By  thee,  its  delegate  ! 
How  couldst  thou  damn  us  thus  ? 
Mah.  Babbler,  avaunt ! 
Zaph.  Well  thou  upbraid'st  me,  for  to  par 
ley  with  thee 
Half  brands  me  coward.     Oh,  revenge  me, 

friends ! 

Revenge  Alcanor's  massacre  !  revenge 
Palmira's  wrongs,  and  crush  the  rancorous 

monster ! 
Mah.  Hear  me,  ye  slaves  !  born  to  obey  my 

will- 
Pa/.  Ah  !  hear  him  not— fraud  dwells  upon 

his  tongue  ! 

Zaph.  Have  at  thee,  fiend  ! — Ha!  Heaven'. 
[Adrances,  reds,  and  rcclinei  on  his  sword. 
What  cloud  is  this 
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That  thwarts  upon  my  sight  ?  My  head  grows 

dizzy, 
My  joints    unloose  —  sure,  'tis  the  stroke  of 

fate! 

Mah.  The  poison  works  —  then  triumph,  Ma 
homet  !  [Aside. 

Zaph.  Off,  off,  base  lethargy  ! 
Pal.  Brother,  dismay'd  ! 
Hast  thou  no  power  but  in  a  guilty  cause, 
And  only  strength  to  be  a  parricide  ? 
Zaph.  Spare  that    reproach  —  Come  on  —  It 

will  not  be. 
[Hang-s  down  his  sword,  and  reclines  on 

PHARON. 

Some  cruel  power  unnerves  my  willing  arm, 
Blasts  my  resolves,  and  weighs  me  down  to 

earth. 

Mah.  Such  be  the  fate  of  all  who  brave  our 

law  [now 

Nature  and  death  have  heard  my  voice,  and 

Let  Heaven  be  judge  'twixt  Zaphna  and  my 

self, 

And  instant  blast  the  guilty  of  the  two  ! 
Pal.  Brother  !  Oh,  Zaphna  ! 
Zaph.  Zaphna,  now  no  more. 
[Sinks  down  by  ALCANOR'S  Body,  and  leans 
on   the  Bier;   PHARON  kneels  down  with 
him,  and  supports  him. 
Down,  down,  good  Pharon  —  Thou,  poor  in 

jured  corse, 
May    I    embrace  thee?-    Wont   thy    pallid 

wound 

Purple  anew  at  the  unnatural  touch, 
And  ooze  fresh  calls  for  vengeance  ? 
Pal.  Oh,  my  brother  ! 
Zaph.  In  vain'a  the  guiltless  meaning  of  my 

heart  ; 

High  Heaven  detests  th'  involuntary  crime, 
And  dooms  for  parricide—  Then  tremble,  ty 

rant! 

If  the  Supreme  can  punish  error  thus, 
What  new-invented  tortures  must  await 
Thy  soul,  grown  leprous  with  such  foul  of. 

fences  ! 

But  soft—  now  fate  and  nature  are  at  strife  — 
Sister,    farewell!    with    transport   should   I 

quit 

This  toilsome,  perilous,  delusive  stage, 
But  that  I  leave  thee  on't—  leave  thee,  Pal 

mira, 

Exposed  to  what  is  worse  than  fear  can  image— 
That  tyrant's  mercy—  Look  on  her,  Heaven  ! 
Guide  her,  and  -  Oh  !  -  [  Dies. 

Pal.  Think  not,  ye  men  of  Mecca, 
This  death  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  ; 
'Tis  he—  that  viper  ! 

Mah.  Know,  ye  faithless  wretches  ! 
'Tis  mine  to  deal  the  bolts  of  angry  Heaven  ! 
Behold  them  there  ;  and  let  the  wretch  who 
doubts,  [hornet 

Tremble  at  Zaphna's  fate,  and  know  that  Ma- 
Can  read  his  thoughts,  and  doom  him  with  a 

look. 
Go  then,  and  thank  your  pontiff,  and  your 

prince, 

For  each  day's  sun  he  grants  you  to  behold. 
Hence,  to  your  temples,  and  appease  my  rage  ! 
[The  People  go  off. 

Pal.  Ah,  stay  !   my  brother's  murder'd  by 
this  tyrant  ! 


By  poison,  not  by  piety,  he  kills. 

—  Th 
ceived  ! 


Mah.  'Tis  don 


us  ever  be  our  law  re 
[Aside  . 
Now,  fair  Palmira  — 

Pal.  Monster  !  is  it  thus 
Thou  mak'st  thyselt  a  god,  by  added  crimes, 
And  murders,  justified  by  sacrilege  .' 


Mah.  Think,    exquisite    Palmira,  for   thy 

sake 

Pal.  Thou'st  been  the  murderer  of  all 

race. 

See  where  Alcanor,  see  where  Zaphna  lies  ! 
Do  they  not  call  for  roe  too,  at  thy  hands  ! 
Oh    that    they    did  !— But    I   can   read   thy 

thoughts  ; 
Palmira's  saved    for   something  worse  than 

death ; 
This  to  prevent — Zaphna,  I  follow  thee  ! 

[Stubs  herself  with  ZAPHNA'S  Sword. 
Mah.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
Pal.  A  deed  of  glory,  tyrant ! 
Thou'st  left  no  object  worth  Palmira's  eye, 
And  when  J  shut  out  light,  I  shut  out  thee.    i 

[Dies.\ 
Mah.  Farewell,  dear  victim  of  my  bound- 

less  passion  ! 
Oh,  justice,  justice! 

In  vain  are  glory,  worship,  and  dominion  !     i 
All  conqueror. as  I  am,  I  am  a  slave, 
And,  by  the  world  adored,  dwell  with  the 

damn'd ! 
My    crimes    have  planted   scorpions   in   my| 

breast — 

Here,  here  I  feel  them  !  Tis  in  vain  to  brave  j 
The  host  of  terrors  that  invade  my  soul — 
I  might  deceive  the  world,  myself  I  cannot.     , 
Ali.  Be  calm  awhile,  my  lord ;    think  what  1 

you  are. 
Mah.  Ha  !  what  am  I  ? 

[Turns  to  the  Bodies. } 
Yejbreathless  family ! 

Let  your  loud-crying  wounds  say  what  I  am  ?  ! 
Oh,  snatch  me  from  that  sight !     quick,  quick 

transport  me 
To  nature's  loneliest  mansion,  where  the  sun 
Ne'er  enter'd !    where  the  sound  of  human 

tread 
Was   never    heard— But    wherefore?  still,  I 

there, 
There  still   shall  find  myself— Ay,  that's  the 

hell ! 

I'll  none  on't [Draws  his  Sword. 

Ali.  Heaven's  !  help— hold  him  ! 

[ALi,  fyc.  disarm  him. 
Mah.  Paltry  dastards ! 

You  fled  the  foe,  but  can  disarm  your  master. 
Angel  of  death,  whose  power  I've  long  pro- 

claim'd, 
Now  aid  me,  if  thou  canst !— now,  if   thou 

canst, 

Draw  the  kind  curtain  of  eternal  night, 
And  shroud  me  from  the  horrors  that  beset 
me  i  [Exeunt  MAHOMET,  fyc. 

Phar.  Oh  !  what  a  curse  is  life,  when  self. 

conviction 

Flings  our  offences  hourly  in  our  face. 
And  turns  existence  torturer  to  itself  ! 
Here  let  the  mad  enthusiast  turn  his  eyes, 
And  see,  from  bigotry,  what  horrors  rise  ! 
Here,  in  the  blackest  colours,  let  him  read, 
That  zeal,  by  craft  misled,  may  act  a  deed, 
Bv  which  both  innocence  and  virtue  bleed. 

[Exeunt 


EPILOGUE. 


LONC,  has  the  shameful  license  of  the  age 
With  senseless  ribaldry  disgraced  the  stage: 


EPILOGUE. 
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much  indecencies  have  been  in  vogue, 
ey  pleaded  custom  in  an  epilogue ; 

As  if  the  force  of  reason  was  a  yoke ; 

?»o  heavy they  must  ease  it  with  a  joke  ; 

(Disarm  the  moral  of  its  virtuous  sway, 

t)r  else  the  audience  go  displeased  away. 

How  have  I  blush'd  to  see  a  tragic  queen 

With  ill-timed  mirth  disgrace  the  well-wrote 
scene, 

'From  all  the  sad  solemnity  of  wo 

fTrip  nimbly  forth— to  ridicule  a  beuu  ; 

Then,  as  the  loosest  airs  she  had  been  glean 
ing. 

Coquet  the  fan,  and  leer  a  double  meaning  ! 


Shame  on  those  arts  that  prostitute  the  bays  ! 
Shame  on  the  bard  who  this  way  hopes  for 

praise ! 

The  bold  but  honest  author  of  to-night 
Disdains  to  please  you  if  he  please  not  right ; 
If  in  his  well-meant  scene  you  chance  to  find 
Aught  to  ennoble  or  enlarge  the  mind, 
If  he  has  found  the  means,  with  honest  art, 
To  fix  the  noblest  wishes  in  th«  heart, 
In  softer  accents  to  inform  the  fair 
How  bright  they  look  when  virtue  drops  the 

tear, 

Enjoy  with  friendly  welcome  the  repast, 
And  keep  the  heartfelt  relish  to  the  last. 
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.  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE: 


A    COMEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


SIR  GEORGE  TRUMAN. 

TINSEL. 

FANTOKE,  the  Drummer. 

VELLUM,  Sir  George's  Steward. 

BUTLER. 


COACHMAN. 
GARDENER. 


LADY  TRUMAN. 
ABIGAIL. 


PROLOGUE. 

IN  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 
We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new ; 
Though  'twere  poor  stuff,  yet  bid  the  Author 

fair, 

And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your    ears  been  fill'd  with  tragic 

parts,  [hearts : 

Blood  and  blank-verse  have  harden'd  all  your 
If  e'er  you  smile,  'tis  at  some  party  strokes  ; 
Round-heads  and  wooden-shoes  are  standing 

jokes ; 

The  same  conceit  gives  claps  and  hisses  birth, 
You're  grown  such  politicians  in  your  mirth  ! 
For  once  we  try  (though  'tis,  I  own,  unsafe) 
To  please  you  all,  and  make  both    parties 

laugh. 

Our  Author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-night, 
And  bashful  in  his  first  attempt  to  write, 
Lies  cautiously  obscure  and  unreveal'd, 
Like  ancient  actors  in  a  mask  conceal'd. 
Censure,  when  no  man  knows  who  .writes  the 

play, 

Were  much  good  malice  merely  thrown  away. 
The  mighty  critics  will  not  blast,  for  shame, 
A  raw  young  thing,  who  dares  not  tell  his 

name  ; 

Good-natured  judges  willth'  unknown  defend, 
And  fear  to  blame,  lest  they  should  hurt  a 

friend ; 


Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  bis  own  dear  sake, 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take. 
But,  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 

Depend  upon  it he'll  remain  incog. 

If  you  should  hiss,  he  swears  he  11  hiss  as 

high, 
And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue  and  cry. 

If  cruel  men  are  still  averse  to  spare 
These  scenes,  they  fly  for  refuge  to  the  fair. 
Though  with  a  ghost  our  Comedy  be  height- 

en'd,  [eu'd. 

Ladies,  upon  my  word,  you  sha'n't  be  fright- 
Oh,  'tis  a  ghost  that  seems  to  be  uncivil, 
A  well  spread,  lusty,  jointure-hunting  devil ; 
An  amorous  ghost,  that's  faithful,  fond,  and 

true, 

Made  up  of  flesh  and  blood— as  much  as  you. 
Then  every  evening  come  in  flocks,  undaunted ; 
We  never  think  this  house  is  too  much  haunted. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1.— A  great  Hall. 
Enter  the  BUTLER,  COACHMAN,  and  GARDENER. 
But.  There  came  another  coach  to  town  last 


SCENE  l.\ 
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pight,  that  brought  a  gentleman  to  inquire 
kbuut  this  strange  noise  we  hear  in  the  house. 
lHns  spirit  will  bring  a  power  of  custom  to  the 

&eorge If  so  be  he  continues  his  pranks,  I 

design  to  sell  a  pot  of  ale,  and  set  up  the  sign 
bf  the  Drum. 

Coach.  I'll  give  Madam  warning,  that's  flat 

— I've  always  lived  in  sober  families.  I'll  not 
disparage  myself  to  be  a  servant  in  a  house 
that's  haunted. 

Gard.  I'll  e'en  marry  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of 
ground  of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  Ma 
dam  ;  not  but  that  Madam's  a  very  good  wo 
man if  Mrs.  Abigail  did  not  spoil  her 

Come,  here's  her  health. 

But.  Tis  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  a  Butler  in 
a  house  that  is  disturbed.  He  made  such  a 
racket  in  the  cellar  last  night,  that  I'm  afraid 
he'll  sour  all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

Coach,  Why  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it 

|  off  as  fast  as  we  can .  Here's  to  you He 

rattled  so  loud  under  the  tiles  last  night,  that 
I  verily  thought  the  house  would  have  fallen 
over  our  heads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the 
cock-loft  this  morning,  if  I  had  not  got  one  of 
I  the  maids  to  go  along  with  me. 

Gard.  I  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my 

bed-posts 1  marvel,  John,  how  he  geti 

into  the  house,  when  all  the  gates  are  shut. 

But.  Why  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will 

creep  you  into  an  auger-hole" he'll  whisk 

ye  through  a  key-hole,  without  so  much  as 
jostling  against  one  of  the  wards. 

Coach.  Poor  Madam  is  mainly  frighted, 
that's  certain;  and  verily  believes  it  is  my 
master  that  was  killed  in  the  last  campaign. 

But.  Out  of  all  manner  of  question,  Robin, 
tis  Sir  George;  Mrs.  Abigail  is  of  opinion  it 
can  be  none  but  his  honour :  he  always  loved 
the  wars  ;  and  you  know  was  mightily  pleased 
from  a  child  with  the  music  of  a  drum. 

Gard.  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found 
after  the  battle. 

But.  Found!  Why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body 
here  about  the  house  ?  dost  thou  think  he  can 
beat  his  drum  without  hands  and  arms  ? 

Coach.  'Tis  master  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
alive ;  and  1  verily  believe  I  saw  him  last 
flight  in  the  town  close. 

Gard.  Ay  !  how  did  he  appear* 

Coach.  Like  a  white  horse. 

But.  Pho,  Robin,  1  tell  thee  he  has  never 
appeared  yet  but  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of 
a  drum. 

Coach.  This  makes  one  almost  afraid  of 
one's  own  shadow.  As  I  was  walking  from 
the  stable  t'other  night,  without  my  lanthorn, 
I  fell  across  a  beam  that  lay  in  my  way,  and 

faith  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth 1  thought 

I  had  stumbled  over  a  spirit. 

But.  Thou  might'st  as  well  have  stumbled 
over  a  straw.  VVhy,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little 
thing,  that  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  was  a 
great  scholar,  say,  that  he'll  dance  ye  a  Lan 
cashire  hornpipe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle 
As  I  sat  in  the  pantry  last  night,  count 
ing  my  spoons,  the  candle,  methought,  burnt 
blue,  and  the  spayed  bitch  looked  as  if  she  saw 
something. 

Coach.  Ay,  poor  cur,  she's  almost  frightened 
out  of  her  wits. 

Gard.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  she  hears  him  many 
a  time,  and  often,  when  we  don't. 

But.  My  lady  must  have  him  laid,  that's 
certain,  whatever  it  cost  her. 

Gard.  I  fancy  when  one  goes  to  market,  one 
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might  hear 
spell. 

Coach.  Why  may  not  the  parson  of  our  parish 
lay  him  ? 

But,  No,  no,  no;  our  parson  cannot  lay 
him. 

Coach.  Why  not  he  as  well  as  another  man  ? 

But.  Why,  ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualified— He 
has  not  taken  the  oaths. 

Gard.  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  spirit 

would  take  the  law  of  him  ? Faith,  I  could 

tell  you  one  way  to  drive  him  off. 

Coach.  How's  that  ? 

Gard.  I'll  tell  you  immediately.  [Drinks.] — • 
I  fancy  Mrs.  Abigail  might  scold  him  out  of 
the  house. 

Coach.  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would 
drown  his  drum,  if  any  thing  could. 

But .  Pugh,  this  is  all  froth ;  you  under 
stand  nothing  of  the  matter The  next 

time  it  makes  a  noise,  I  tell  you  what  ought 
to  be  done— I  would  have  the  steward  speak 
Latin  to  it. 

Coach.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  steward 
had  but  courage. 

Gard.  There  you  have  it He's  a  fearful 

man.  If  1  had  as  much  learning  as  he,  and  I 
met  the  ghost,  I'd  tell  him  his  own  :  but  alack, 
what  can  us  poor  men  do  with  a  spirit,  that 
can  neither  write  nor  read  ? 

But.  Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boast 
ing,  Peter  ;  thou  dost  not  know  what  mischief 
it  might  do  thee,  if  such  a  silly  dog  as  thee 
should  offer  to  speak  to  it :  for  aught  I  know, 
he  might  flea  thee  alive,  and  make  parchment 
of  thy  skin  to  cover  his  drum  with. 

Gard.  A  fiddlestick !  tell  not  me— 1  fear 
nothing,  not  1 !  I  never  did  harm  in  my  life ; 
I  never  committed  murder. 

But.  I  verily  believe  thee :  keep  thy  temper, 
Peter  ;  after  supper  we'll  drink  each  of  us  a 
double  mug,  and  then  let  come  what  will. 

Gard.  Why  that's  well  said,  John  :  An  hon 
est  man  that  is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to 
fear. — Here's  to  ye — Why,  how  if  he  should 
come  this  minute,  here  would  I  stand.  Ha  ! 
what  noise  is  that? 

But.  and  Coach.  Ha !  where  ? 

Gard.  The  devil!  the  devil!  Oh  no;  'tis 
Mrs.  Abigail. 

But.  Ay,  faith  !  'tis  she  ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail ! 
A  good  mistake  !  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Enter  ABIGAIL. 


re  your  drunken  sots  for  you !  Is 
be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are 


Ali.  Here  are 
this  a  time  to 

come  to  the  house?  Why  don't  you  lay  your 
cloth  ?  How  come  you  out  of  the  stables  ?  Why 
are  you  not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gard.  Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and 
Madam  fetching  a  walk  together ;  and  me 
thought.  they  looked  as  if  they  should  say 
they  had  rather  have  my  room  than  my  com 
pany. 

But.  And  so  forsooth,  being  all  three  met 
together,  we  are  doing  our  endeavours  to 
drink  this  same  drummer  out  of  our  heads. 

Gard.  For  you  must  know,  Mrs.  Abigail, 
we  are  all  of  opinion  that  one  can't  be  a  match 
for  him,  unless  one  be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

Coach,  i  am  resolved  to  give  Madam  warn 
ing  to  hire  herself  another  coachman  ;  for  I 
came  to  serve  my  master,  d'ye  see,  while  he 
was  alive ;  but  do  suppose  that  he  has  no  fur 
ther  occasion  for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 
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But.  Truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  must  needs  say, 
that  this  same  spirit  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  a 
body,  after  all,  to  fright  Madam  and  his  old 
servants  at  this  rate. 

Gard.  And  truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  must  needs 
say,  1  served  my  uiaster  contentedly,  while  he 
was  living;  but  1  will  serve  no  man  living 
(that  is,  no  man  that  is  not  living)  without 
double  wages. 

Abi.  Ay,  'tis  such  cowards  as  you  that  go 
about  with  idle  stories,  to  disgrace  the  house, 
and  bring  so  many  strangers  about  it :  You 
first  frighten  yourselves,  and  then  your  neigh 
bours. 

Gard.  Frightened !  I  scorn  your  words. 
Frightened,  quoth-a ! 

Abi.  What,  you  sot,  are  you  grown  pot-va 
liant? 

Gard.  Frightened  with  a  drum  !  that's  a 
good  one  !  it  will  do  us  no  harm,  I'll  answer 
tor  it :  It  will  bring  no  bloodshed  along  with 
it,  take  my  word.  It  sounds  as  like  a  train 
band  drum  as  ever  I  heard  in  my  life. 

But .  Pr'ythee,  Peter,  don't  be  so  presump 
tuous. 

Abi.  Well,  these  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  1 
could  wish.  [Aside. 

Gard.  I  scorn  to  be  frightened,  now  I  am  in 
fort;  if  old  Dub-a-dub  should  come  into  the 
room,  I  would  take  him 

But.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  tongue. 

Gard.  I  would  take  him 

[The  drum  beats:    The  GARDENER  endea 
vours  to  get  off,  and  falls. 

But.  and  Coach,  fcpeak  to  it,  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Gard.  Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have. 

Coach.  Make  off,  make  off,  good  Butler  ;  and 
let  us  go  hide  ourselves  in  the  cellar. 

[They  all  run  off. 

Abi.  So  now  the  coast  is  clear,  I  may  ven 
ture  to  call  out  my  drummer But  first  let 

me  shut  the  door,  lest  we  be  surprised.  Mr. 
Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome  1  [He  beats.]  Nay, 

nay,  pray  come  out:  the  enemy's  fled 1 

must  speak  with  you  immediately — Don't  stay 
to  beat  a  parley. 

The  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  FANTOME 
with  a  drum. 

Fan*  Dear  Mrs.  Nabby,  I  have  overheard 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  find  thou  hast  man 
aged  this  thing  so  well,  that  I  could  take  thee 
in  my  arms  and  kiss  thee— if  my  drum  did  not 
stand  in  my  way. 

Abi.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  you  are  the 
merriest  ghost  !  and  the  very  picture,  of  Sir 
George  Truman. 

Fan.  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Abigail: 
Sir  George  had  that  freshness  in  his  looks, 
that  we  men  of  the  town  cannot  come  up  to. 

Abi.  Oh  !  death  may  have  altered  you,  you 
know — Besides,  you  must  consider,  you  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood  in  the  battle. 

Fan.  Ay,  that's  right ;  let  me  look  never  so 
pale,  this  cut  cross  my  forehead  will  keep  me 
in  countenance. 

Abi.  ' Tis  just  such  a  one  as  my  master  re 
ceived  from  a  cursed  French  trooper,  as  my 
lady's  letter  informed  her. 

Fan.  It  happens  luckily  that  this  suit  of 

cloaths  of  Sir  George's  fits  me  so  well 1 

think  I  can't  fail  hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with 
whom  I  was  so  long  acquainted. 

Abi.  You  are  the  very  man— I  vow  I  almost 
start  when  I  look  upon  you. 


Fan.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  1 
must  remain  invisible  ? 

Abi.  Pray  what  good  will  your  being  visible 
do  you  ?  The  fair  Mr.  Fantome  thought  no 

woman   could   withstand   him But    when 

you  were  seen  by  my  lady  in  your  proper 
person,  after  she  had  taken  a  full  survey 
of  you,  and  heard  all  the  pretty  things  you 
could  say,  she  very  civilly  dismissed  you  for 
the  sake  of  that  empty,  noisy  creature,  Tinsel. 
She  fancies  you  have  been  gone  from  hence 
this  fortnight. 

Fan.  W  hy  really  I  loved  the  lady  so  well, 
that  though  I  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  for 
myself,  1  could  not  bear  to  see  her  given  to 
another,  especially  to  such  a  wretch  as  Tin- 
sel. 

Abi.  Well,  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  hav$ 
not  you  a  great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  nijl 
dear  lady,  that  I  would  not  sufier  her  to  be 
deluded  in  this  manner  for  less  than  a  thou 
sand  pound  ? 

Fan.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my 

promise Thou  shall  have  it,  if  thou  can'st 

bring  our  project  to  bear  :  Dost  not  know  that 
stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  generally  end 
in  a  pot  of  money. 

Abi.  Why,  truly  now,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  should 
think  myself  a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  done 
what  1  do  for  a  farthing  less. 

Fan.  Dear  Abigail !  how  1  admire  thy  vir-J 
tue! 

Abi.  No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worst' 
of  my  enemies  to  say,  I  love  mischief  for  mis 
chief's  sake. 

Fan.  But  is  thy  lady  persuaded  that  I  am 
the  ghost  of  her  deceased  husband  ? 

Abi.  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  so; 
and  tell  her,  every  time  your  drum  rattles,  that 
her  husband  is  chiding  her  for  entertaining  this 
new  lover. 

Fan.  Pr'ythee  make  use  of  all  thy  art :  for 
I'm  tired  to  death  with  strolling  round  this 
wide  old  house  like  a  rat  behind  the  wains- 
coat. 

Abi.  Did  not  1  tell  you  'twas  the  purest 
place  in  the  world  for  you  to  play  your  tricks 
in?  There's  none  of  the  family  that  knows 
every  hole  and  corner  in  it,  besides  myself. 

Fan.  Ah,  Mrs.  Abigail,  you  have  had  your 
intrigues — 

Abi.  For  you  must  know  when  I  was  a 
romping  young  girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of 
hide  and  seek. 

Fan.  I  believe  by  this  time,  I  am  as  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  house  as  yourself. 

Abi.  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Fan- 
tome.  But  no  matter  lor  that;  here  is  to  be 
your  station  to-night.  This  place  is  unknown 
to  any  one  living  besides  myself,  since  the 
death  of  the  joiner,  who,  you  must  understand, 
being  a  lover  of  mine,  contrived  the  wainscot 
to  move  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  you  find  it. 
1  designed  it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  cast 
clothes.  Oh!  the  stomachers,  stays,  petti 
coats,  commodes,  laced  shoes,  and  good  things 

that  i  have  had  in  it ! Pray  take  care  you 

don't  break  the  cherry  brandy  bottle  that 
stands  up  in  the  corner. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  hire  your  closet 

of  yon  but  for  this  one  night A  thousand 

pounds,  you  know,  is  a  very  good  rent. 

Abi.  W  ell,  get  you  gone :  you  have  such  a 
way  with  you,  there's  no  denying  you  any 
thing  .' 

Fan.    I'm  thinking  how  Tinsel  will   stare, 
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when  he  sees  me  come  out  of  the  wall ;  for  I 
km  resolved  to  make  my  appearance  to-night. 

Abi.  Get  you  in,  get  you  in,  my  lady's  at 
he  door. 

Fan.  Pray  take  care  she  does  not  keep  me 
ip  so  late  as  she  did  last  night,  or  depend  up- 
m  it  I'll  beat  the  tattoo.  [Knocking. 

AM.  I'm  undone,  I'm  undone— [As  lie's  going 
jfn.j  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  you 
but  the  thousand  pound  bond  into  my  broth- 
fer's  hand  ? 

Fan.  Thou  shalt  have  it ;  I  tell  thee  thou 
bhalt  have  it.  [FANTOME  goes  in. 

Abi.  No  more  words Vanish,  vanish. 

Enter  LADY. 

Abi.  [Opening-  the  door.]  Oh  dear,  Madam, 
iwas  it  you  that  made  such  a  knocking?  My 

iheart  does  so  beat 1  yowyou  have  frighted 

I  me  to  death 1  thought  verily  it  had  been 

| the  drummer. 

J  Lady.  1  have  been  showing  the  garden  to 
I  Mr.  Tinsel :  he's  most  insufferably  witty  upon 
jus  about,  this  story  of  the  drum. 

f  Abi.  Indeed,  Madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man : 
I  I'm  afraid  'tis  he  that  hinders  my  poor  master 
1  from  resting  in  his  grave. 
|  Lady.  Well,  an  infidel  is  such  a  novelty  in 
the  country,  that  I  am  resolved  to  divert  my 
self  a  day  or  two  at  least  with  the  oddness  of 
his  conversation. 

Abi.  Ah,  Madam !  the  drum  began  to  beat 
in  the  house  as  soon  as  ever  this  creature  was 
admitted  to  visit  you. — All  the  while  Mr.  Fan- 
tome  made  his  addresses  to  you,  there  was  not 
a  mouse  stirring  in  the  family  more  than  used 
to  be 

Lady.  This  baggage  has  some  design  upon 

me,  more  than  I  can  yet  discover.  [Aside.~\ 

Mr.  Fantome  was  always  thy  favourite. 

Abi.  Ay,  and  should  have  been  yours  too, 
by  my  consent !  Mr.  Fantome  was  not  such  a 
slight  fantastic  thing  as  this  is— Mr.  Fautome 
was  the  best  built  man  one  should  see  in  a 
summer's  day  !  Mr.  Fantome  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  loved  you.  Poor  soul,  how  has  he 
sighed  when  be  has  talked  to  me  of  my  hard 
hearted  lady— Well !  I  had  as  lief  as  a  thou-' 
sand  pound  you  would  marry  Mr.  Fantome. 

Lady.  To  tell  thee  truly,  1  loved  him  well 
enough  till  I  found  he  loved  me  so  much.  But 
Mr.  Tinsel  makes  his  court  to  me  with  so  much 
neglect  and  indifference,  and  with  such  an 
agreeable  sauciness — Not  that  I  say  I'll  marry 
him. 

Abi.  Marry  him,  quoth-a! — No,  if  you 
should,  you'll  be  awakened  sooner  than  mar 
ried  couples  generally  are You'll  quickly 

have  a  drum  at  your  window. 

Lady.  I'll  hide  my  contempt  of  Tinsel  for 
once,  if  it  be  but  to  see  what  this  wench  drives 
at.  [Aside. 

Abi.  Why,  suppose  your  husband  after  this 
fair  warning  he  has  given  you,  should  sound 
you  an  alarm  at  midnight;  then  open  your  cur 
tains  with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry 
out  with  a  hollow  voice,  What  dost  thou  do  in 
bed  with  this  spindle-shanked  fellow? 

Lady.  Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  be  my 
husband  ?  He  never  had  any  reason  to  be  of 
fended  at  me.  1  always  loved  him  while  he 
was  living  ;  and  should  prefer  him  to  any  man 
were  he  so  still.  Mr.  Tinsel  is  indeed  very  idle 
in  his  talk ;  but  I  fancy,  Abigail,  a  discreet 
woman  might  reform  him. 

Abi.  That's  a  likely  matter  indeed !  Did  you 


ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  had  power  over  a 
man  when  she  was  his  wife,  that  had  none 
while  she  was  his  mistress  I  Oh  !  there's  noth 
ing  in  the  world  improves  a  man  in  his  com 
plaisance,  like  marriage  ! 

Lady.  He  is,  indeed,  at  present,  too  familiar 
in  his  conversation. 

Abi.  Familiar  !  Madam :  in  troth  he's  down 
right  rude. 

Lady.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  shows 

he  has  no  dissimulation  in  him Then  he  is 

apt  to  jest  a  little  too  much  upon  grave  sub 
jects. 

Abi.  Grave  subjects  !  he  jests  upon  the 
church, 

Lady.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  may  be 

only  to  show  his  wit Then  it  must  be  owned 

he's  extremely  talkative. 

Abi.  Talkative,  d'ye  call  it!  he's  downright 
impertinent. 

Lady.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigail,  is  a 
sign  he  has  been  used  to  good  company— Then, 
indeed,  he  is  very  positive. 

Abi.  Positive !  why,  he  contradicts  you  in 
every  thing  you  say.  « 

Lady.  But  then,  you  know,  Abigail,  he  has 
been  educated  at  the  inns  of  court. 

Abi.  A  blessed  education  indeed  !  it  has 
made  him  forget  his  catechism ! 

Lady.  You  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 

Abi.  You  talk  as  if  you  loved  him. 

Lady.  Hold  your  tongue,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  TINSEL. 

Tin.  My  dear  widow  ! 

Abi.  My  dear  widow !  marry  come  up ! 

[Aside. 

Lady.  Let  him  alone,  Abigail ;  so  long  as  he 
does  not  call  me  my  dear  wife,  there's  DO  harm 
done. 

Tin.  I  have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted 

since  1  left  you Your  servants  have  made  a 

convert  of  my  booby  ;  his  head  is  so  filled  with 
this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  1  expect 
the  rogue  will  be  afraid,  hereafter,  to  go  upon 
a  message  by  moon-light. 

Lady^Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  a  loss  of  billet- 
doux  will  that  be  to  many  a  fine  lady  1 

Abi.  Then  you  still  believe  this  to  be  a  fool 
ish  story  ?  1  thought  my  lady  had  told  you, 
that  she  had  heard  it  herself. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Why,  you  would  not  persuade  us  out  of 
our  senses. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Abi.  There's  manners  for  you,  Madam. 

[Aside. 

Lady.  Admirably  rallied!  that  laugh  is  un 
answerable  !  Now  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  could 
forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I  should  tell 
you  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  night, 

Tin.  Fancy! 

Lady.  But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my  maid 
was  with  me  ! 

Tin.  Vapours !    vapours !    Pray,  my  dear 

widow,  will  you  answer  me  one  question  ? 

Had  you  ever  this  noise  of  a  drum  in  your 
head,  all  the  while  your  husband  was  living  ? 

Lady.  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  will  you  let 
me  ask  you  another  question?  Do  you  think 
we  can  hear  in  the  country,  as  well  as  you  do 
in  town  ? 

Tin.  Believe  me,  Madam,  I  could  prescribe 
you  a  cure  for  these  imaginations. 

Abi.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations, 
Sir;  I  have  heard  it  myself. 

9B 
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Tin.  Hark  thee,  child— art  thou  not  an  old 
maid  ? 

Abi.  Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault. 

Tin.  Whims !  freaks !  megrims  !  indeed, 
Mrs.  Abigail. 

Abi.  Marry,  Sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  be 
lieve  you  thought  every  thing  that  was  good 
is  a  megrim. 

Lady.  Why  truly  I  don't  very  well  under 
stand  'what  you  meant  by  your  doctrine  to  me 
in  the  garden  just  now,  that  every  thing  we 
saw  was  made  by  chance. 

Abi.  A  very  pretty  subject  indeed  for  a  lover 
to  divert  his  mistress  with. 

Lady.  But  I  suppose  that  was  only  a  taste 
of  the  conversation  you  would  entertain  me 
with  after  marriage. 

Tin.  Oh,  I  shall  then  have  time  to  read  you 
such  lectures  of  motions,  atoms,  and  nature — 
that  you  shall  learn  to  think  as  freely  as  the 
best  of  us,  and  be  convinced  in  less  than  a 
month,  that  all  about  us  is  chance  work. 

Lady.  You  are  a  very  complaisant  person 
indeed  ;  and  so  you  would  make  your  court 
to  me,  by  persuading  me  that  I  was  made  by 
chance  ? 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  well  said,  my  dear !  why, 
faith,  thou  wert  a  very  lucky  hit,  that's  cer 
tain  ! 

Lady.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  where  did  you  learn 
this  odd  way  of  talking  ? 

Tin.  Ah,  widow,  'tis  your  country  innocence 
makes  you  think  it  an  odd  way  of  talking. 

Lady.  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  stories 
of  apparitions,  I  hope  you  believe  there  are 
such  things  as  spirits  ! 

Tin.  Simplicity ! 

Abi.  I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have 
sonls,  d'ye,  Sir? 

Tin.  Foolish  enough  ! 

Lady.  I  vow,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I'm  afraid  mali 
cious  people  will  say  I'm  in  love  with  an 
atheist. 

Tin.  d)h,  my  dear,  that's  an  old  fashioned 
word— rm  a  free-thinker,  child  ! 

Abi.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  free-speaker. 

Lady.  Really,  Mr.  Tinsel,  considering  that 
you  are  so  fine  a  gentleman,  I'm  amazed 
where  you  got  all  this  learning  ?  I  wonder 
it  has  not  spoiled  your  breeding. 

Tin.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  1  have  not  time 
to  look  into  these  dry  matters  myself ;  but  I 
am  convinced  by  four  or  five  learned  men, 
whom  I  sometimes  overhear  at  a  coffee-house, 
I  frequent,  that  our  forefathers  were  a  pack  of 
asses,  that  the  world  has  been  in  an  error  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  and  that  all  the 
people  upon  earth,  excepting  those  two  or  three 
worthy  gentlemen,  are  imposed  upon,  cheated, 
bubbled,  abused,  bamboozled 

Abi.  Madam,  how  can  you  hear  such  a  pro 
fligate  ?  he  talks  like  the  London  prodigal. 

Lady.  Why  really,  I'm  a  thinking,  it  there 
be  no  such  things  as  spirits,  a  woman  has  no 
occasion  for  marrying — She  need  not  be  afraid 
to  lie  by  herself. 

Tin.  Ah!  my  dear !  are  husbands  good  lor 
nothing  but  to  frighten  away  spirits  ?  Dost 
thou  think  I  could  not  instruct  thee  in  several 
other  comforts  of  matrimony  ? 

Lady.  Ah  !  but  you  are  a  man  of  so  much 
knowledge,  that  you  would  always  be  laugh 
ing  at  my  ignorance You  learned  men  are 

so  apt  to  despise  one  ! 

Tin.  No,  child !  I'd  teach  tbee  my  princi 
ples  ;  thou  shouldst  be  as  wise  as  1  am— in  a 
week's  time. 


Lady.  Do  you  think  your  principles  would 
make  a  woman  the  better  wife  ? 

Tin.  Pr'ythee,  widow,  don't  be  queer. 

Lady.  I  love  a  gay  temper,  but  1  would  not 
have  you  rally  things  that  are  serious. 

Tin.  Well  enough,  faith  !  where's  the  jest  of 
rallying  any  thing  else  ? 

Abi.  Ah,  Madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr. 
Fan  tome  talk  at  this  rate  ?  [Aside. 

Tin.  But  where's  this  ghost?  this  son  of  a 
Xvhore  of  a  drummer?  I'd  fain  hear  him,  me- 
thinks. 

AIL  Pray,  Madam,  don't  suffer  him  to  give 
the  ghost  such  ill  language,  especially  wheo 
you  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  my  master.  , 

Tin.  That's  well  enough  faith,  Mab  ;  dosft 
think  thy  master  is  so  unreasonable,  as  to  con- 
tinue    his  claim  to  his  relict  after  his  bonet*\ 
are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember  the  words 
of  your  contract,  you  have  fulfilled  them  to  a 

tittle Did  not  you  marry  Sir  George  to  the^ 

tune  of  Till  death  us  do  part  ? 

Lady.  I  must  not  hear  Sir  George's  memory! 
treated  in  so  slight  a  manner — This   feilo^W 
must  hare  been  at  some  pains  to  make  himself 
such  a  finished  coxcomb.  [Jsi</£.i 

Tin.  Give  me  but  possession  of  your  person,! 
and  I'll  whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  andl 
cure  you  at  once.  Oh  !  I  have  known  many! 
a  country  lady  corr.e  to  London  with  frightful! 
stories  of  the  hall-house  being  haunted,  of  fair-l 
ies,  spirits,  and  witches  ;  that  by  the  time  shel 
had  seen  a  comedy,  played  at  an  assembly,! 
and  ambled  in  a  ball  or  two,  has  been  so  little 
afraid  of  bugbears,  that  she  has  ventured  home  i 
in  a  chair  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Abi.  Hum Saucebox.  [Aside. 

Tin.  'Tis  the  solitude  of  the  country  that 
creates  these  whimsies  ;  there  was  never  such 
a  thing  as  a  ghost  heard  of  at  London,  except 

in   the  play-house Oh  we'd  pass  all  our. 

time  in  London.  'Tis  the  scene  of  pleasure 
and  diversions,  where  there's  something  to 
amuse  you  every  hour  of  the  day.  Life's  not 
life  in  the  country. 

Lady.  Well,  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  sincerity  of  that  love  to  me  which 
you  profess.  You  may  give  a  proof  that  you 
have  an  affection  to  my  person,  not  my  join 
ture. 

Tin.  Your  jointure  !  How  can  you  think  me 
such  a  dog  !  But,  child,  wont  your  jointure  be 
the  same  thing  in  London,  as  in  the  country  ? 

Lady.  No,  you're  deceived  !  You  must  know 
it  is  settled  on  me  by  marriage-articles,  on  con 
dition  that  I  live  in  this  old  mansion-house, 
and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

Tin.  How  ! 

Abi.  That's  well  put,  Madam. 

Tin.  Why  faith  1  have  been  looking  upon 
this  house,  and  think  it  is  the  prettiest  habita 
tion  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Lady.  Ay,  but  then  this  cruel  drum  ! 

Tin.  Something  so  venerable  in  it ! 

Lady.  Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  For  my  part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  of 
building  better  than  any  of  your  new  orders 

• it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  it  should 

fall  to  ruin. 

Lady.  Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin.  How  pleasantly  we  two  could  pass 
our  time  in  this  delicious  situation.  Our  lives 
would  be  a  continued  dream  of  happiness. 
Come,  faith,  widow,  let's  go  down  upon  the 
leads,  and  take  a  view  of  the  country. 

Lady.  Ay,  but  the  drum  !  the  drum  ! 

Tin.    My   dear,    take    rny  word    for't  'tis 
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1  fancy  :  besides,  should  he  drum  in  thy  very 
ed-chamber,  1  should  only  hug  thee  the 
loser. 

lasp'd  in  the  folds  of  love,  I'd  meet  my  doom, 

.nd  act  my  joys,  though   thunder  shook  the 

room.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

JCENE  I. — Opens,  and  discovers  VELLUM  in 
his  office,  and  a  letter  in  his  liand. 

Vel.  This  letter  astonisheth  ;  may  1  believe 
ny  own  eyes — or  rather  my  spectacles — "  To 
lumphrey  Vellum,  Esq.  Steward  to  the  Lady 
Truman. 

"  VELLUM, 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 

our  master  is  alive,  and  designs  to  be  with 

ou  in  half  an  hour.     The  report  of  my  being 

slain  in  the  Netherlands  has,  I  find,  produced 

some  disorders  in  my  family.     I  am  now*  at 

the  George  Inn  :    It  an  old  man  with  a  gray 

Ibeard,  in  a  black  coat,  inquires  after  you,  give 

him  admittance.     He  passes  for  a  conjuror, 

(but  is  really 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

"  G.  TRUMAN. 

1  "  P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  secret,  and  you  shall  find 
liyour  account  in  it." 

This  amazeth  me  !  and  yet  the  reasons  why  I 
j should  believe  he  is  still  livsng  are  manifold- 
First,  because  this  has  often  been  the  case  of 
other  military  adventurers — Secondly,  because 
this  news  of  his  death  was  first  published  in 
pier's  Letter. — Thirdly,  because  this  letter 
can  be  written  by  none  but  himself — I  know 
his  hand  and  manner  of  spelling. — Fourthly— 

Enter  BUTLER. 

But.  Sir,  here's  a  strange  old  gentleman 
that  asks  for  you  ;  he  says  he's  a  conjuror,  but 
he's  very  suspicious ;  1  wish  he  ben't  a  Je 
suit. 

Vel.   Admit  him  immediately.  ^ 

But.  1  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  says 
he's  nothing  but  a  conjuror. 

Vel.  He  says  right— He  is  no  more  than  a 
conjuror.  Bring  him  in,  and  withdraw. 

[Exit  BUTLER. 
And  fourthly,  as  I  was  saying,  because 

Enter  BUTLER  with  SIR  GEORGE. 

But.  Sir,  here  is  the  conjuror — What  a  devil 
ish  long  beard  he  has  !  I  warrant  it  has 
been  growing  these  hundred  years. 

[Aside.     Exit. 

Sir  G.  Dear  Vellum,  you  have  received  my 
letter;  but  before  we  proceed,  lock  the  door. 

Vel.  It  is  his  voice.  [Shuts  the  door. 

Sir  G.  In  the  next  place,  help  me  off  with 
this  cumbersome  cloak. 

Vel.  It  is  his  shape. 

•Sir  G.  So  ;  now  lay  my  beard  upon  the  ta 
ble. 

Vel.  [After  having  looked  on  SIR  GEORGE 
through  his  spectacles.]  It  is  his  face,  every 
lineament ! 

•Sir  G.  Well,  now  1  have  put  off  the  conjur 
or,  and  the  old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at 
my  ease. 


Vel.  Believe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as 
much  rejoiced  to  see  you  alive,  as  1  was  upon 
the  day  you  were  born.  Your  name  was  in 
all  the  newspapers,  in  the  list  of  those  that 
were  slain . 

•Sir  G.  We  have  not  time  to  be  particular.— 
I  shall  only  tell  thee  in  general,  that  I  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was  under 
close  confinement  several  months.  Upon  my 
release,  I  was  resolved  to  surprise  my  wite 
with  the  news  of  my  being  alive.  I  know, 
Vellum,  you  are  a  person  of  so  much  penetra 
tion,  that  I  need  not  use  any  further  arguments 
to  convince  you  that  I  am  so. 

Vel.  1  am— and  moreover,  I  question  not  but 
your  good  lady  will  likewise  be  convinced  of 
it.  Her  honour  is  a  discerning  lady. 

Sir  G.  I'm  only  afraid  she  should  be  con 
vinced  of  it  to  her  sorrow.  Is  not  she  pleased 
with  her  imaginary  widowhood  ?  Tell  me 
truly,  was  she  afflicted  at  the  report  of  my 
death? 

Vel.  Sorely. 

•Sir  G.  How  long  did  her  grief  last? 

Vel.  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  wi 
dow's — at  least  three  days. 

Sir  G.  Three  days,  say'st  thou  ?  Three  whole 
days  !  I'm  afraid  thou  flatterest  me  !— O  wo 
man  !  woman  ! 

Vel.  Grief  is  twofold. 

•Sir  G.  This  blockhead  is  as  methodical  as 
ever— but  I  know  he's  honest.  [Aside. 

Vel.  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  me 
thodical  grief:  she  was  drowned  in  tears  till 
such  time  as  the  tailor  had  made  her  widow's 
weeds— Indeed  they  became  her. 

Sir  G.  Became  her  !  and  was  that  her  com 
fort  ?  Truly  a  most  seasonable  consolation  ! 

Vel.  But  I  must  needs  say  she  paid  a  due 
regard  to  your  memory,  and  could  not  forbear 
weeping  when  she  saw  company. 

•Sir  G.  That  was  kind  indeed  !  I  find  she 
grieved  with  a  great  deal  of  good  breeding. — 
But  how  comes  this  gang  of  lovers  about  her? 

Vel.  Her  jointure  is  considerable. 

Sir  G.  How  this  fool  torments  me  !    [Aside. 

Vel.  Her  person  is  amiable 

•SirG.  Death!  [Aside. 

Vel.  But  her  character  is  unblemished.  She 
has  been  as  virtuous  in  your  absence  as  a  Pe 
nelope 

•Sir  G.  And  has  had  as  many  suitors. 

Vel.  Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

•Sir  G.  Several ! 

Vel.  But  she  has  rejected  all. 

•Sir  G.  There  thou  reviyest  me.  But  what 
means  this  Tinsel  ?  Are  bis  visits  acceptable  ? 

Vel.  He  is  young. 

•Sir  G.  Does  she  listen  to  him  ? 

Vel.  He  is  gay. 

•Sir  G.  Sure  she  could  never  entertain  a 
thought  of  marrying  such  a  coxcomb  ? 

Vel.  He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  G.  Are  the  vows  and  protestations  that 
passed  between  us  come  to  this  !  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  it !  Is  Tinsel  the  man  designed 
fur  my  worthy  successor  ? 

Vel.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have 
been  dead  these  fourteen  months— 

•Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dog  ?    [Aside. 

Vel.  And  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that 
she  must  never  expect  to  find  a  second  Sir 
George  Truman— meaning  your  ho-nour. 

•Sir  G.  I  think  she  loved  me ;  but  I  must 
search  into  this  story  of  the  drummer  before  I 
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discover  myself  to  her.  I  have  put  on  this  ha 
bit  of  a  conjuror,  in  order  to  introduce  myself. 
It  must  be  your  business  to  recommend  me  as 
a  most  profound  person,  that  by  my  great 
knowledge  in  the  curious  arts  can  silence  the 
drummer,  and  dispossess  the  house. 

Vel.  I  am  goin<r  to  lay  my  accounts  before 
my  lady,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
her  ho— nour  to  admit  the  trial  of  your  art. 

Sir  G.  I  have  scarce  heard  of  any  of  these 
stories  that  did  not  arise  from  a  love  intrigue- 
Amours  raise  as  many  ghosts  as  murders. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  endeavours  to  persuade 
us,  that  'tis  your  ho— nour  who  troubles  the 
house. 

Sir  G.  That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat ;  for  I 
think,  Vellum,  1  may  be  pretty  well  assured  it 
is  not  me. 

Vel.  I  am  apt  to  think  so,  truly.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Sir  G.  Abigail  had  always  an  ascendant 
over  her  lady,  and  if  there  is  a  trick  in  this 
matter,  depend  upon  it  she  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I'll  be  hanged  if  this  ghost  be  not  one  of 
Abigail's  familiars. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  has  of  late  been  very 
mysterious. 

Sir  G.  I  fancy,  Vellum,  thou  couldst  worm 
it  out  of  her.  I  know  formerly  there  was  an 
amour  between  you. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  hath  her  allurements, 
and  she  knows  I  have  picked  up  a  competency 
in  your  ho--nour's  service. 

Sir  G.  If  thou  hast,  all  I  ask  of  thee  in  re 
turn  is,  that  thou  wouldst  immediately  renew 
thy  addresses  to  her.  Coax  her  up.  Thou  hast 
such  a  silver  tongue.  Vellum,  as  'twill  be  im 
possible  for  her  lo  withstand.  Besides,  she  is 
so  very  a  woman,  that  she'll  like  thee  the  bet 
ter  for  giving  her  the  pleasure  of  telling  a  se 
cret.  In  short,  wheedle  her  out  of  it,  and  I 
shall  act  by  the  advice  which  thou  givest  me. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me, 
when  I  talked  upon  that  subject.  I  will  take 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  myself  to  her  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner. 

Sir  G.  In  the  mean  time,  lock  me  up  in  your 
office,  and  bring  me  word  what  success  you 
have— Well,  sure  I  am  the  first  that  ever  was 
employed  to  lay  himself. 

Vel.  You  act,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in 
this  house  ;  you  are  a  ghost,  a  conjuror,  and 
my  ho-noured  master,  Sir  George  Truman ; 
he,  he,  he!  You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jo 
cular. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart. 
You  know  1  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour. 
Be  as  merry  as  thou  pleasest,  so  thou  dost  thy 
business.  {Mimicking  him.]  You  will  remem 
ber,  Vellum,  your  commission  is  twofold : 
first,  to  gain  admission  for  me  to  your  lady  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  get  the  secret  out  of  Abi- 


Vel.  It  sufficeth. 


[Exeunt 


fourteen  months,  and  have  had  twice  as  inanj 
lovers,  all  of  them  professed  admirers  of  mj 
person,  but  passionately  in  love  with  my  join 
ture.  I  think  it  is  a  revenge  I  owe  my  sex,  to 
make  an  example  of  this  worthless  tribe  of  fel 
lows,  who  grow  impudent,  dress  themselves 
:ine,  and  fancy  we  are  obliged  to  provide  for 
them.  But  of  all  my  captives,  Mr.  Tinsel  is 
he  most  extraordinary  in  his  kind.  I  hope 
the  diversion  I  give  myself  with  him  is  un- 
blameable;  I'm  sure  'tis  necessary  to  turn  my 
thoughts  off  from  the  memory  of  that  dear  man 
who  has  been  the  greatest  happiness  and  af. 
Iliction  of  my  life.  My  heart  would  be  a  prey 
to  melancholy,  if  I  did  .not  find  these  innocent 
methods  of  relieving  it.  But  here  comes  AbiJ 
gail  ;  I  must  teaze  the  baggage,  for  I  find  she 
has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  I'm  entirely  at 
tier  disposal . 

Enter  ABIGAIL. 


Abi.  Madam!  Madam!  yonder's  Mr.  Tin«y 
sel  has  as  good  as  taken  possession  of  yo«j| 
house.  Marry,  he  says,  he  must  have  Sir 
George's  apartment  enlarged;  for  truly,  sayg 
he,  I  hate  to  be  straitened.  Nay,  he  was  so 
impudent  as  to  show  me  the  chamber  where  he 
intends  to  consummate,  as  he  calls  it. 

Lady.  Well !  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

Abi.  Indeed  he's  a  very  sad  man,  Madam.  • 

Lady.  He's  young,  Abigail ;  'tis  a  thousand 
pities  he  should  be  lost ;  I  should  be  might]! 
glad  to  reform  him. 

Abi.  Reform  him  !  marry,  hang  him  ! 

Lady.  Has  not  he  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 

Abi.   Ay,  enough  to  make  your  heart  ach. 

Lady.  1  dare  say  thou  thinkest  him  a  very 
agreeable  fellow. 

Abi.  He  thinks  himself  so,  I'll  answer  for 
him. 

Lady.  He's  very  good-natured  ! 

Abi.  He  ought  to  be  so,  for  he's  very  silly. 

Lady .  Dost  thou  think  he  loves  me  ? 

Abi.  Mr.  Fantome  did,  I  am  sure. 

Lady.  With  what  raptures  he  talked! 

Abi.  Yes,  but  'twas  in  praise  of  your  join- 
ture-house. 

Abi.  They  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  if  they 
were  worse'than  himself. 

Lady.  I  have  a  strong  fancy  a  good  woman 
might  reform  him. 

Abi.  It  would  be  a  fine  experiment  if  it  should 
not  succeed. 

Lady.  Well,  Abigail,  we'll  talk  of  that  ano 
ther  time ; — here  comes  the  steward  ;  1  have 
no  further  occasion  for  you  at  present. 

[Exit  ABIGAIL. 

Enter  VELLUM. 

Vel.  Madam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leisure  to 
look  into  the  account  of  the  last  week  ?  They 
rise  very  high— house-keeping  is  chargeable  in 
a  house  that  is  haunted. 

Lady.  How  comes  that  to  pass  ?    I  hoe  the 


spectacles  in 


SCENE  II.— Another  apartment. 

Enter  LADY. 

Lady.  Women  who  have  been  happy  in  a 
first  marriage,  are  the  most  apt  to  venture  upon 
a  second.  But  for  my  part,  1  had  a  husband  so 
every  way  suited  to  my  inclinations,  that  1  . 

must  entirely  forget  him,  before  I  can  like  ano-    to  keep  up  their  courage  against  this  strange 
ther  man.    I  have  now  been  a  widow  but  j  noise.  They  tell  me  they  expect  a  double  quan- 


drum  neither  eats  nor  drinks" !     But  read  your 
accounts,  Vellum. 
Vel.    [Putting  on  and  of 


this  scene.]  A  hogshead  ano  an  half  of  ale — It 
is  not  for  the  ghost's  drinking— But  your  ho 
nour's  servants  say  they  must  have  something 
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ity  of  malt  in  their  small  beer  so  long  as  the 
louse  continues  in  this  condition. 

Lady.  At  this  rate  they'll  take  care  to  be 
Tightened  all  the  year  round,  I'll  answer 
or  them.  But  go  on. 

Vel.  Item,  Two  sheep,  and  a— where  is  the 

x? — Oh,  here  1  have  him — and  an  ox — Your 

io--nour  must  always  have  a  piece  of  cold  beef 

B  the  house,  for  the  entertainment  of  so  many 

trangers,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  hear  this 

[rum.     Item,  Bread,  ten  peck  loaves — They 

annot  eat  beef  without  bread — Item,  Three 

(barrels  of  table-beer — They  must  have  drink 

L  with  their  meat. 

I     Lady.  Sure   no   woman  in  England  has  a 

steward  that  makes  such  ingenious  comments 

I  on  his  works.  [Aside. 

Vel.  Item,  To    Mr.   Tinsel's  servants,    five 

I  bottles  of  Port  wine— It  was  by  your  ho-nour's 

order — Item,  Three  bottles  of  Sack  for  the  use 

i  of  Mrs.  Abigail. 

Lady.  I  suppose  that  was  by  your  own  or- 
<  der. 

Vel.  We  have  been  long  friends;  we  are 
j  your  ho-nour's  ancient  servants.  Sack  is  an 
innocent  cordial,  and  gives  her  spirit  to  chide 
the  servants  when  they  are  tardy  in  their 
business ;  he,  he,  he !  pardon  me  for  being 
jocular. 

Lady.  Well,  I  see  you'll  come  together  at 
last. 

Vel.  Item,  A  dozen  pound  of  wax-lights  for 
the  use  of  the  servants. 

Lady.  For  the  use  of  the  servants !  What 
are  the  rogues  afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark ! 
What  an  unfortunate  woman  am  I !  This 
is  such  a  particular  distress,  it  puts  me  to  my 
wits  end.  Vellum,  what  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  ? 

Vel.  Madam,  your  ho-nour  has  two  points  to 
consider,  Imprimis,  To  retrench  these  extrava 
gant  expenses,  which  so  many  strangers  bring 
upon  you— Secondly,  To  clear  the  house  of  this 
invisible  drummer. 

Lady.  This  learned  division  leaves  me  just 
as  wise  as  I  was.  But  how  must  we  bring 
these  two  points  to  bear  ? 

Vel.  1  beseech  your  ho-nour  to  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Lady.  1  do.  But  pr'ythee  take  pity  on  me, 
and  be  not  tedious. 

Vel.  1  will  be  concise.  There  is  a  certain 
person  arrived  this  morning,  an  aged  man  of 
a  venerable  aspect,  and  of  a  long  hoary  beard 
that  reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The  com 
mon  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white-witch, 
a  conjuror,  a  cunning-man,  a  necromancer, 

Lady.  No  matter  for  his  titles.  But  what  of 
all  this  ? 

Vel.  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  lady ! 
He  pretends  to  great  skill  iu  the  occult  scien 
ces,  and  is  come  hither  upon  the  rumour  of 
this  drum.  It  one  may  believe  him,  he  knows 
the  secret  of  laying  ghosts,  or  of  quieting 
houses  that  are  haunted. 

Lady.  Pho,  these  are  idle  stories  to  amuse 
the  country  people  ;  this  can  do  us  no  good. 

Vel.  It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  lady. 

Lady.  I  dare  say  thou  dost  not  believe  there 
is  any  thing  in  it  thyself? 

Vel.  I  cannot  say  I  do  ;  there  is  no  danger, 
however,  in  the  experiment.  Let  him  try  his 
skill;  if  it  should  succeed,  we  are  rid  of  the 
drum  ;  if  it  should  not,  we  may  tell  the  world 
that  it  has,  and  by  that  means  at  least  get  out 
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of  this  expensive  way  of  living ;  BO  that  it 
must  turn  to  your  advantage  one  way  or  an 
other. 

Lady.  I  think  you  argue  very  rightly.  But 
where  is  the  man  ?  I  would  fain  see  him  !  He 
must  be  a  curiosity.  , 

Vel.  I  have  already  discoursed  him,  and  he 
is  to  be  with  me,  in  my  office,  half  an  hour 
hence.  He  asks  nothing  for  his  pains  till  he 
has  done  his  work  ; no  cure,  no  money. 

Lady.  That  circumstance,  I  must  confess, 
would  make  one  believe  there  is  more  in  his 
art  than  one  would  imagine.  Pray,  Vellum, 
go  and  fetch  him  hither  immediately. 

Vel.  I  am  gone.  He  shall  be  forthcoming 
forthwith.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  BUTLER,  COACHMAN,  and  GARDENER. 

But.  Rare  news,  my  lads,  rare  news  ! 

Gard.  What's  the  matter  ?  hast  thou  got  any 
more  vales  for  us  ? 

But.  No,  'tis  better  than  that. 

Coach.  Is  there  another  stranger  come  to  the 
house  ? 

But.  Ay,  such  a  stranger  as  will  make  all 
our  lives  easy. 

Gard.  What!  Is  he  a  lord? 

But.  A  lord !  No,  nothing  like  it — He's  a 
conjuror. 

Coach.  A  conjuror  !  what,  is  he  come  a  woo 
ing  to  my  lady  i 

But.  No,  no,  you  fool,  he's  come  a  purpose 
to  lay  the  spirit. 

Coach.  Ay  !  marry,  that's  good  news  indeed : 
but  where  is  he  ? 

But.  He  is  locked  up  with  the  steward  in  his 
office ;  they  are  laying  their  heads  together 
very  close.  I  fancy  they  are  casting  a  figure. 

Gard.  Pr'ythee,  John,  wbat  sort  of  a  crea 
ture  is  a  conjuror  ? 

But.  Why,  he's  made  much  as  other  men 
are,  if  it  was  not  for  his  long  gray  beard. 

Coach.  Look  ye,  Peter,  it  stands  with  rea 
son,  that  a  conjuror  should  have  a  long  gray 
beard — for,  did  ye  ever  know  a  witch  that  was 
not  an  old  woman  ? 

Gard.  Why,  I  remember  a  conjuror  once  at 
a  fair,  that  to  my  thinking  was  a  very  smock- 
faced  man,  and  yet  he  spewed  out  fifty  yards 
of  green  ferret.  I  fancy,  John,  if  thou'dst  get 
him  into  the  pantry  and  give  him  a  cup  of  ale, 
he'd  show  us  a  few  tricks.  Dost  think  we 
could  not  persuade  him  to  swallow  one  of  thy 
case-knives  for  his  diversion  ?  He'll  certainly 


bring  it  up  again. 
But .  Peter  !  thou  art  such  a  wiseacre 


thou 


dost  not  know  the  difference  between  a  con 
juror  and  a  juggler.  This  man  must  he  a  very 
great  master  of  his  trade.  His  beard  is  at 
least  half  a  yard  long,  he's  dressed  in  a  strange 
dark  cloak,  as  black  as  a  coal :  your  conjuror- 
always  goes  in  mourning. 

Gard.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  had  he  a  sword  by 
his  side  ? 

But.  No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that ; 
a  conjuror's  as  grave  as  a  judge — but  he  had 
a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

Coach.  You  may  be  sure  there's  a  good  deal 
of  virtue  in  that  wand— I  fancy  'tis  made  out 
of  witch  elm. 

Gard.  I  warrant  you.  if  the  ghost  appears, 
he'll  whisk  you  that  wand  before  his  eyes, 
and  strike  you  the  drumstick  out  of  his  hand. 

But.  No ;  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a 
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circle  ;  and  if  he  once  gets  the  ghost  in  a  cir 
cle,  then  he  has  him — let  him  get  out  again  if 
he  can.  A  circle,  you  must  know,  is  a  con 
juror's  trap. 

Coacli.  But  what  will  he  do  with  him  when 
he  has  him  there  ? 

But.  Why,  then  he'll  overpower  him  with 
his  learning. 

Gard.  If  he  can  once  compass  him,  and  get 
him  in  Lob's  pound,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him, 
but  speak  a  few  hard  words  to  him,  and  per 
haps  bind  him  over  to  his  good  behaviour  for 
a  thousand  years. 

Coach.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  send  him  packing  to  his 
grave  again,  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  warrant 
him. 

But.  No,  no,  I  would  advise  Madam  to 
spare  no  cost.  If  the  conjurer  be  but  well 
paid,  he'll  take  pains  upon  the  ghost,  and  lav 
him,  look  ye,  in  the  Red  Sea— and  then  he's 
laid  for  ever. 

Coach.  Ay,  marry,  that  would  spoil  his 
drum  for  him. 

Gard.  Why,  John,  there  must  be  a  power  of 
spirits  in  that  same  Red  Sea. — I  warrant  ye 
they  are  as  plenty  as  fish. 

Coach.  Well,  1  wish  after  all  that  he  may 
not  be  too  hard  for  the  conjuror !  I'm  afraid 
he'll  find  a  tough  bit  of  work  on't. 

Gard.  I  wish  the  spirit  may  not  carry  a  cor 
ner  of  the  house  off  with  him. 

But.  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  steward  has  made  his  bargain  with  the 
cunning-man  beforehand,  that  he  shall  stand 
to  all  costs  and  damages — But  hark  !  yonder's 
Mrs.  Abigail,  we  shall  have  her  with  us  im 
mediately,  if  we  do  not  get  off. 

Gard.  Ay,  lads  !  if  we  could  get  Mrs.  Abi 
gail  well  laid,  too we  should  live  merry 

lives. 

For  to  a  man  like  me,  that's  stout  and  bold, 

A  ghost  is  not  so  dreadful  as  a  scold. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT   III. 
SCENE   L 

SIR  GEORGE   discovered  in  VELLUM'S 
Office. 

Sir  G.  I  wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum  yet. 
But  I  know  his  wisdom  will  do  nothing  rash 
ly.  The  fellow  has  been  so  used  to  form  in 
business,  that  it  has  infected  his  whole  con 
versation.  But  I  must  not  find  fault  with  that 
punctual  and  exact  behaviour  which  has  been 
of  so  much  use  to  me  ;  my  estate  is  the  better 
for  it. 

Enter  VELLUM. 

Well,  Vellum,  I'm  impatient  to  hear  your  suc 
cess  . 

Vel.  First,  let  me  lock  the  door. 

Sir  G.  Will  your  lady  admit  me  ? 

Vel.  If  this  lock  is  not  mended  soon,  it  will 
be  quite  spoiled. 

Sir  G.  Pr'ythee  let  the  lock  alone  at  present, 
and  answer  me. 

Vel.  Delays  in  business  are  dangerous 1 

must  send  for  the  smith  next  week — and  in 
the  mean  time  will  take  a  minute  of  it. 

Sir  G.  But  what  says  your  lady  1 

Vel.  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mend 
ing—My  lady,  did  you  say  ? 


Sir  G.  Does  she  admit  me  ? 

Vel.  I  hare  gained  admission  for  you  as  a 
conjuror. 

Sir  G.  That's  enough  !  I'll  gain  admission 
for  myself  as  a  husband.  Does  she  believe 
there's  any  thing  in  my  art? 

Vel.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  be 
lieves. 

Sir  G.  Did  she  ask  no  questions  about 
me  ? 

Vel.    Sundry She   desires   to  talk  with 

you  herself,  before  you  enter  upon  your  busi 
ness. 

Sir  G.  But  when? 

Vel.  Immediately.     This  instant. 

SirG.Pugh.  What  hast  thou  been  doing  i 
all  this  while  ?  Why  didst  not  tell  me  SOT 

Give  me  my  cloak Have  you  yet  met  witE 

Abigail  ? 

Vel.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  her.  But  we  have  interchanged 
some  languishing  glances. 

Sir  G.  Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum.  I 
have  formerly  seen  thee  ogle  her  through  thy 
spectacles.  Well !  this  is  a  most  venerable  ' 
cloak.  After  the  business  of  this  day  is  over( ' 
I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  it.  'Twill  become' 
thee  mightily. 

Vel.  He,  he,  he!  would  you  make  a  con-1 
juror  of  your  steward  ? 

Sir  G.  Pr'ythee  don't  be  jocular ;  I'm  in 
haste.  Help  me  on  with  my  beard. 

Vel.  And  what  will  your  ho-nour  do  with 
your  cast  beard  ? 

Sir  G.  Why,  faith,  (hy  gravity  wants  only 
such  a  beard  to  it:  if  thou  wouldst  wear  it. 
with  the  cloak,  thou  wouldst  make  a  most 
complete  heathen  philosopher.  But  where's 
my  wand  ? 

Vel.  A  fine  taper  stick !  It  is  well  chosen. 
I  will  keep  this  till  you  are  sheriff  of  the 
county.  It  is  not  my  custom  to  let  any  thing 
be  lost. 

Sir  G.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  Yon 
must  introduce  me  to  your  lady.  Thou'rt  the 
fittest  fellow  in  the  world  to  be  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  a  conjuror.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  ABIGAIL  crossing  the  stage^  TINSEL 
-    following. 

Tin.  Nabby,  Nabby,  whither  so  fast,  child  ? 

Abi.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself.  I'm  going 
to  call  the  steward  to  my  lady. 

Tin.  What,  goodman  Twofold?  I  met  him 
walking  with  an  old  fellow  yonder.  I  sup 
pose  he  belongs  to  the  family  too.  He  looks 
very  antique.  He  must  be  some  of  the  furni 
ture  of  this  old  mansion-house. 

Abi.  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Don't  think 
to  palm  me,  as  you  do  my  lady. 

Tin.  Pr'ythee,  Nabby,  tell  me  one  thing : 
What's  the  reason  thou  art  my  enemy  ? 

Abi.  Marry,  because  I'm  a  friend  to  my 
lady. 

Tin.  Dost  thou  see  any  thing  about  me  thou 
dost  not  like  ?  Come  hither,  hussey,  give  me  a 
kiss.  Don't  be  ill-natured. 

Abi.  Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  civil.  [Kisses 
her.']  This  rogue  will  carry  off  my  lady,  if  I 
don't  take  care.  [Aside. 

Tin.  Thy  lips  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  Abigail. 
I  must  get  thee  a  husband. 
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Abi.  Ay,  now  you  don't  speak  idly,  I  can 
alk  to  you. 

Tin.  I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.  Dost 
;hou  love  a  young  lusty  son  of  a  whore  ? 

Abi.  Lud,  how  you  talk  ! 

Tin.  This  is  a  thundering  dog. 

Abi.  What  is  he  ? 

Tin.  A  private  gentleman. 

Abi.  Ay  !  where  does  he  live  ? 

Tin.  In  the  Horse-guards — But  he  has  one 
fault  I  must  tell  thee  of.  If  thou  canst  bear 
with  that,  he's  a  man  for  thy  purpose. 

Abi.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  may  that  be? 

Tin.  He's  but  five-and-twenty  years  old. 

Abi.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has 
een  well  educated. 

Tin.  No  man  better,  child ;  he'll  tie  a  wig, 
oss  a  die,  make  a  pass,  and  swear  with  such 
a  grace,  as  would  make  thy  heart  leap  to  hear 
im. 

Abi.   Half  these  accomplishments  will  do, 

)rovided  he  has  an  estate Pray  what  has 

le  ? 

Tin.  Not  a  farthing. 

Abi.  Pox  on  him,  what  do  I  give  him  the 
hearing  for !  [Aside. 

Tin.  But  as  for  that  I  would  make  it  up  to 
him. 

Abi.  How? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  child,  as  soon  as  I  have 
married  thy  lady,  I  design  to  discard  this  old 
prig  of  a  steward,  and  to  put  this  honest  gen 
tleman,  I  am  speaking  of,  into  his  place. 

Abi.  [Aside.]  This  fellow's  a  fool— I'll  have 
no  more  to  say  to  him. — Hark  !  my  lady's  a 
j  coming. 

Tin.  Depend  upon  it,  Nab,  I'll  remember  my 
promise. 

Abi.  Ay,  and  so  will  I  too — to  your  cost. 

[Aside.    Exit. 

Tin.  My  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  with  a  maid 
—But  I  shall  rid  the  house  of  her. 

Enter  LADY. 

Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  here,  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  entertain 
ment,  that  wont  be  disagreeable  to  a  man  of 

wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town There  may  be 

something  diverting  in  a  conversation  betweeyr 
a  conjuror,  and  this  conceited  ass.  [Asiffi 

Tin.  She  loves  me  to  distraction,  1  see 
that.  [Aside.']— Pr'ythee,  widow,  explain  thy 
self. 

Lady.  You  must  know  there  is  a  strange 
sort  of  a  man  come  to  town,  who  undertakes 
to  free  the  house  from  this  disturbance.  The 
steward  believes  him  a  conjuror. 

Tin.  Ay,  thy  steward  is  a  deep  one  ! 

Lady.  He's  to  be  here  immediately.  It  is 
indeed  an  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

Tin.  Oh  !  I  warrant  you  he  has  studied  the 
black  art !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  he  not  an  Oxford 
scholar  ?  Widow,  thy  house  is  the  most  ex 
traordinary  inhabited  of  any  widow's  this  day 
in  Christendom. 1  think  thy  four  chief  do 
mestics  are — a  withered  Abigail — a  superan 
nuated  Steward — a  Ghost— and  a  Conjuror. 

Lady.  [Mimicking  TINSEL.]  And  you  would 
have  it  inhabited  by  a  fitth,  who  is  a  more 
extraordinary  person  than  any  of  all  these 
four . 

Tin.  'Tis  a  sure  sign  a  woman  loves  you, 

when  she  imitates  your  manner.  [Aside.] 

Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear.  But,  see  !  smoke 
the  Doctor. 
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Enter  VELLUM,  and  SIR  GEORGE  in  h-s  Conju 
ror's  Habit. 

Vel.  I  will  introduce  this  profound  person  to 
your  ladyship,  and  then  leave  him  with  you  — 
Sir,  this  is  her  ho-nour. 

SirG.  I  know  it  well.  [Exit  VELLUM.]  That 
dear  woman  !  The  sight  of  her  unmans  me. 
I  could  weep  for  tenderness,  did  not  I,  at  the 
same  time,  feel  an  indignation  rise  in  me,  to 
see  that  wretch  with  her :  and  yet  1  cannot 
but  smile  to  see  her  in  the  company  of  her  first 
and  second  husband  at  the  same  time. 

[Aside,  walking  in  a  musing  posture. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel,  do  you  speak  to  him  ; 
you  are  used  to  the  company  of  men  of  learn 
ing. 

Tin.  Old  gentleman,  thou  dost  not  look  like 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world;  I  suppose  thou 
art  lately  come  down  from  the  stars.  Pray, 
what  news  is  stirring  in  the  Zodiac  ? 

Sir  G.  News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of 
a  coward  tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into 
the  first  house,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  all 
his  domal  dignities 

Tin.  Mars  ?  Pr'ythee,  Father  Gray-beard, 
explain  thyself. 

Sir  G.  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  house, 
portends  the  entrance  of  a  master  into  this  fa 
mily—and  that  soon. 

Tin.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow?  The  stars 
have  cut  me  out  for  thy  husband.  This  house 
is  to  have  a  master,  and  that  soon — Hark  thee, 
old  Gadbury  ?  Is  not  Mars  very  like  a  young 
fellow  called  Tom  Tinsel? 

Sir  G.  Not  so  much  as  Venus  is  like  this 
lady. 

Tin.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Doctor  ;  these  two 
planets  will  be  in  conjunction  by  and  by :  I 
can  tell  you  that. 

Sir  G.  [Aside,  walking  disturbed.]  Curse  on 
this  impertinent  fop !  1  shall  scarce  forbear  dis 
covering  myself -Madam,  I  am  told  that 

your  house  is  visited  with  strange  noises. 

Lady.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet 
them.  I  must  confess  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
the  person  I  had  heard  so  much  of ;  and,  in 
deed,  your  aspect  shows  that  you  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  world.  You  must  be 
a  very  aged  man. 

SirG.  My  aspect  deceives  you:  What  do 
you  think  is  my  real  age  ? 

Tin.  1  shoufd  guess  thee  within  three  years 
of  Mathusalah.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me,  wast  not 
thou  born  before  the  flood  ? 

Lady.  Truly,  I  should  guess  you  to  be  in 
your  second  or  third  century.  I  warrant  you, 
you  have  great  grand-children  with  beards  a 
foot  long. 

SirG.  Ha,  ha, ha!  If  there  be  truth  in  man, 
I  was  but  five-and-thirty  last  August.  O  !  the 
study  of  the  occult  sciences  makes  a  man's 
beard  grow  faster  than  you  would  imagine. 

Lady.  What  an  escape  you  have  had,  Mr. 
Tinsel,  that  you  were  not  bred  a  scholar  ! 

Tin.  And  so  1  fancy,  Doctor,  thou  thinkest 
me  an  illiterate  fellow,  because  I  have  a  smooth 
chin? 

Sir  G.  Hark  ye,  Sir,  a  word  in  your  ear.— 
You  are  a  coxcomb,  by  all  the  rules  of  phisi- 
ognomy  :  but  let  that  be  a  secret  between  you 
and  me.  [Aside,  to  TINSEL. 

Lady.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  is  it  the  Doc 
tor  whispers  ? 

Tin.  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or 
three  of  my  features.  It  does  not  become  me 
to  repeat  it. 
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Lady.  Pray,  Doctor,  examine  this  gentle 
man  s  face,  and  tell  me  his  fortune. 

Sir  G.  If  1  may  believe  the  lines  of  his  face, 

he  likes  it  better  than  I  do,  or than  you  do, 

fair  lady. 

Tin.  Widow,  I  hope  now  thou'rt  convinced 
he's  a  cheat. 

Lady.  For  my  part,  I  believe  he's  a  witch 
;£o  on,  Doctor. 

Sir  G.  He  will  be  crossed  in  love  ;  and  that 
soon. 

Tin.  Pr'ythee,  Doctor,  tell  us  the  truth.  Dost 
not  thou  live  in  Moorfields  ? 

Sir  G.  Take  my  word  forit,  thou  shall  never 
live  in  my  lady  Truman's  mansion-house. 

Tin.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  hast  thou  never 
been  plucked  by  the  be&rd  "when  thou  wert 
saury  ? 

Lady.  Nay,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  are  angry  !  do 
you  think  1  would  marry  a  man  that  dares  not 
have  his  fortune  told. 

Sir  G.  Let  him  be  angry — I  matter  not— He 
is  but  short-lived.  He  will  soon  die  of 

Tin.  Come,  come,  speak  out,  old  Hocus; 
he,  he,  he  !  This  fellow  makes  me  burst  with 
laughing.  [  Forces  a  laugh. 

Sir  G.  He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright— or  of  the 
— let  me  see  your  nose — Ay— 'tis  so ! 

Tin.  You  son  of  a  whore  !  I'll  run  you 
through  the  body.  1  never  yet  made  the  sun 
shine  through -a  conjuror • 

Lady.  Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel !  you  will  not  kill 
an  old  man  ? 

Tin.  An  old  man!  The  dog  says  he's  but 
five-and-thirty. 

Lady.  Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel !  I  did  not  tfiink 
you  could  have  been  so  passionate ;  I  hate  a 
passionate  man.  Put  up  your  sword,  or  I 
must  never  see  you  again. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  1  was  but  in  jest,  my  dear. 
I  had  a  mind  to  have  made  an  experiment  upon 
the  Doctor's  body.  I  would  have  but  drilled 
a  little  eyelet-hole  in  it,  and  have  seen  whe 
ther  he  had  art  enough  to  close  it  up  again. 

Sir  G.  Courage  is  but  ill  shown  before  a  la 
dy.  But  know,  if  ever  I  meetthee  again,  thou 
shalt  find  this  arm  can  wield  other  weapons 
besides  this  wand. 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady.  Well,  learned  Sir,  you  are  to  give  a 
proof  of  your  art,  not  of  your  courage.  Or  if 
you  will  show  your  courage,  let  it  be  at  nine 
o'clock — for  that  is  the  time  the  noise  is  gener 
ally  heard. 

Tin.  And  look  ye,  old  gentleman,  if  thou 
dost  not  do  ,thy  business  well,  I  can  tell  thee, 
by  the  little  skill  I  have,  that  thou  wilt  be  toss 
ed  in  a  blanket  before  ten.  We'll  do  our  en 
deavour  to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

Sir  G.  I'll  go  and  prepare  myself  for  the  ce 
remonies —  And,  lady,  as  you  expect  they 
should  succeed  to  your  wishes,  treat  that  fel 
low  with  the  contempt  he  deserves.  [Exit. 

Tin.  The  sauciest  dog  1  ever  talked  with  in 
my  whole  life ! 

Lady.  Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow  ;  one 
may  see  he's  no  fool. 

fin.  No  fool !  Ay,  but  thou  dost  not  take 
him  for  a  conjuror. 

Lady.  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  take  him 
for ;  I  am  resolved  to  employ  him  however. — 
When  a  sickness  is  desperate,  we  often  try  re 
medies  that  we  have  no  great  faith  in. 

Enter  ABIGAIL. 

Abi.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour, 
as  you  ordered. 


Lady.  Come,  Mr.  Tinsel,  we  may  there 
talk  of  the  subject  more  at  leisure. 

[Exit  with  TINSEL. 

Abi.  Surely  never  any  lady  had  such  ser 
vants  as  mine  has.  Well,  if  I  get  this  thou. 
sand  pound,  I  hope  to  have  some  of  my  own. 
Let  me  see,  I'll  have  a  pretty,  tight  girl— just 
such  as  I  was  ten  years  ago,  (I'm  afraid  1  may 
say  twenty  ;)  she  shall  dress  me,  and  Hatter 
me— for  I  will  be  flattered,  that's  pos.  My 
lady's  cast  suits  will  serve  her  after  I  have 
given  them  the  wearing.  Besides,  when  I  am 
worth  a  thousand  pound,  I  shall  certainly  car 
ry  off  the  steward. Madam  Vellum— how 

prettily  that  will  sound !  here,  bring  out  Madam 
Vellum's  chaise— nay,  1  do  not  know  but  it 
may  be  a  chariot — It  will  break  the  attorney's 
wife's  heart — for  I  shall  take  place  of  every 
body  in  the  parish  but  my  lady.  If  I  have  a 
son,  he  shall  be  called  Fantome.  But  see,  Mr. 
Vellum,  as  I  could  wish.  I  know  his  humour, 
and  will  do  my  utmost  to  gain  his  heart. 

Enter  VELLUM  with  a  pint  of  sack. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail,  don't  I  break  in  upoa" 
you  unseasonably  f 

Abi.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vellum,  your  visits  areal* 
ways  seasonable  ? 

Vel.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  taste  of  fresh 
Canary,  which  I  think  is  delicious. 

Abi.  Pray  set  it  down — I  have  a  dram  glarn 
just  by.  [Brings  in  a  rummer.}  I'll  pledge  you ; 
my  lady  s  good  health. 

Vel.  And  your  own  with  it— sweet  Mrs.  AbiJ 
gail. 

Abi.  Pray,  good  Mr.  Vellum,  buy  me  alittlfll 
parcel  of  this  sack,  and  put  it  under  the  artici el 
of  tea — I  would  not  have  my  name  appear  to 
it. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail,  your  name  seldom  ap 
pears  in  my  bills and  yet if  you  will  al 
low  me  a  merry  expression — you  have  been 
always  in  my  books,  Mrs.  Abigail.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  such 
a  dry  jesting  man  ! 

Vel.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  been- 
looking  over  my  papers — and  1  find  you  have 
been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

Abi.  Your  debtor!  For  what,  Mr.  Vellum ? 

Vel.  For  rny  heart,  Mrs.  Abigail— And  our 
accounts  will  not  be  balanced  between  us  till  I 
have  yours  in  exchange  for  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  are  the  most  gallant 
dun,  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vd.  But  I  am  not  used  to  be  paid  by  words 
only,  Mrs.  Abigail ;  when  will  you  be  out  of 
my  debt  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  Mr.  Vellum,  you  make  one  blush  { 
My  humble  service  to  you. 

V<  1.  I  must  answer  you,  Mrs.  Abigail,  in  the 
country  phrase. — Your  love  is  sufficient.  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  I  must  own  I  love 
a  merry  man  ! 

Vel.  Let  me  see,  how  long  is  it,  Mrs.  Abi 
gail,  since  I  first  broke  my  mind  to  you It 

was,  I  think,  undecimo  Gulielmi—\Ve  have  con 
versed  together  these  fifteen  years — and  yet, 
Mrs.  Abigail,  I  must  drink  to  our  better  ac 
quaintance.  He,  he,  he — Mrs.  Abigail,  you 
know  I  am  naturally  jocose. 

Abi.  Ah,  you  men  love  to  make  sport  with 
us  silly  creatures  ! 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  a  trifle  about  me 
which  1  would  willingly  make  you  a  present  of. 
It  is  indeed  but  a  little  toy. 
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Abi.  You  are  always  exceedingly  obliging. 
VeL  It  is  but  a  little  toy,  scarce  worth  your 
acceptance. 

Abi.  Pray  don't  keep  me  in  susyence  ;  what 
is  it,  Mr.  Vellum  ? 
VeL  A  silver  thimble. 

Abi.  1  always  said  Mr.  Vellum  was  a  gener 
ous  lover. 

VeL  But  I  must  put  it  on  myself,  Mrs.  Abi 
gail — You  have  the  pretiest  tip  of  a  finger I 

must  take  the  freedom  to  salute  it. 

Abi.  Oh  fy  !  you  make  me  ashamed,  Mr 
Vellum  :  how  can  you  do  so  ?  I  protest  I  am  in 
sue!)  a  confusion—  [A  feigned  struggle 

VeL  This  finger  is  not  the  finger  of  idleness  • 
it  bears  the  honourable  scars  of  the  needle— 
I  But  why  are  you  so  cruel  as  not  to  pare  your 
!  nails  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  I  vow  you  press  it  so  hard  !  pray 
I  give  me  my  finger  again. 

VeL  This  middle  finger,  Mrs.  Abigail,  has  a 
!  pretty  neighbour— a  wedding-ring  would  be- 
i  come  it  mightily — He,  he,  he  ! 

Abi.  You're  so  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay,  but 
I  where  must  I  find  one  for't. 

VeL  I  design  this  thimble  only  as  the  fore 
runner  of  it:  they  will  set  off  each  other,  and 
are,  indeed,  a  twofold  emblem.  The  first  wi'l 
put  you  in  mind  of  being  a  good  housewife, 
and  the  other  of  being  a  good  wife.  Ha,  ha, 

Abi.  Yes,  yes,  I  see  you  laugh  at  me. 

VeL  Indeed  I  am  serious. 

Abi.  1  thought  you  had  quite  forsaken  me — 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  forget  the  many  repeat 
ed  vows  and  promises  you  formerly  made 
me. 

VeL  I  should  as  soon  forget  the  multiplica 
tion  table. 

Abi.  I  have  always  taken  your  part  before 
my  lady, 

VeL  You  have  so,  and  I  have  item'd  it  in 
my  memory. 

Abi.  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  your 
interests  as  my  own. 

VeL  It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hin 
der  them  from  being  so. 

Abi.  I  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot. 
[Aside.]— Well,  Mr.  Vellum,  there's  no  re 
fusing  you,  you  have  such  a  bewitching 
tongue  ? 

VeL  How  ?  Speak  that  again  ! 

Abi.  Why  then,  in  plain  English,  I  love 
you. 

VeL  I  am  overjoyed  ! 

Abi.  I  must  own  my  passion  for  you, 

VeL  I'm  transported  ! 

[Catching  her  in  his  arms. 
'  Abi.  Dear  charming  man  ! 

VeL  Thou  sum  total  of  all  my  happiness  !  I 
shall  grow  extravagant  !  1  can't  forbear  to— 
drink  thy  virtuous  inclinations  in  a  bumper 
of  sack.  Your  lady  must  make  haste,  my 
duck,  or  we  shall  provide  a  young  steward  to 

the  estate,  before  she  has  an  heir  to  it 

Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  does  she  intend  to  marry 
Mr.  Tinsel? 

Abi.  Marry  him!  my  love.  No,  no!  we 
must  take  care  of  that !  there  would  be  no 
staying  in  the  house  for  us  if  she  did.  That 
young  rake-hell  would  send  all  the  old  ser 
vants  a  grazing.  You  and  I  should  be  dis 
carded  before  the  honey-moon  was  at  an  end. 

VeL  Pry'thee,  sweet  one,  does  not  this  drum 
put  the  thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her  head  ? 

Abi.  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  man 


than  *  tllousand  pound 


aged, 

in  our  ..__, . 

VeL  Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  my  turtle? 

A  bt.  Since  we  are  now  as  good  as  man  and 
wile— I  mean,  almost  as  good  as  man  and 
WI*e— I  ought  to  C0nceal  nothing  from  you. 

VeL  Certainly,  my  dove,  not  trora  thy  yoke- 
fellow  thy  help-mate,  thy  own  flesh  and 
Dlood  ! 

i  -}bi"  *??sh  !  T  hear  -Mr'  Tinsel's  laugh ;  my 
!ady  and  he  are  a  coming  this  way :  if  vou  will 
take  a  turn  without,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
contrivance. 

VeL  Give  me  your  hand,  chicken. 

Ahi.  Here,  take  it ;  you  have  my  heart  al 
ready. 

VeL  We  shall  have  much  issue.        [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 

Enter  VELLUM  and  BUTLER. 

VeL  John,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you 
—and  therefore  be  attentive. 

But.  Attentive  !  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that 

I  suppose  he  means  being  sober.  [Aside. 

VeL  You  know  I  have  always  recommended 
to  you  a  method  in  your  business  ;  I  would 
have  your  knives  and  forks,  your  spoons  and 
napkins,  your  plate  and  glasses  laid  in  a  me 
thod. 

But.  Ah,  master  Vellumt  you  are  such  a 
sweet-spoken  man,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to 
receive  your  orders. 

VeL  Method,  Ji-hn,  makes  business  easy;  it 
banishes  all  perplexity  and  confusion  out  of 
families. 

But.  How  he  talks !  I  could  hear  him  all 
day. 

VeL  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether 
your  table-linen,  your  side-board,  your  cel 
lar,  and  every  thing  else  within  your  province, 
are  properly  and  methodically  disposed  for  an 
entertainment  this  evening. 

But.  Master  Vellum,  they  shall  be  ready  at 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning.  But  pray, 
Sir,  is  this  entertainment  to  be  made  for  the 
conjuror  ? 

VeL  It  is,  John,  for  the  conjuror,  and  yet  it 
is  not  for  the  conjuror. 

But.  Why,  look  you,  master  Vellum,  if  it  be 
for  the  conjuror,  the  cook-maid  should  have 
orders  to  get  him  some  dishes  to  his  pnlate. 
Perhaps  he  may  like  a  little  brimstone  in  his 
sauce. 

VeL  This  conjuror,  John,  is  a  complicated 
creature,  an  amphibious  animal,  a  person  of 
a  twofold  nature— But  he  eats  and  drinks  like 
other  men. 

But.  Marry,  master  Vellum,  he  should  eat 
and  drink  as  much  as  two  other  men,  by  the 
account  you  give  of  him. 

VeL  Thy  conceit  is  not  amiss  ;  he  is  indeed 
a  double  man  ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

But.  Ha  !  1  understand  you  ;  he'9  one  of 
your  hermaphrodites,  as  they  call  them. 

VeL  He  is  married,  and  lie  is  not  married- 
He  hath  a  beard,  and  he  hath  no  beard.  He 
is  old,  and  he  is  young. 

But.   How  charmingly  lie  talks!    I  fancy, 
master  Vellum,  you  could  make  a  riddle.  The 
same  man  old  and  yor.njr !  how  do  you  make 
that  out,  master  Vellum? 
9C 
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Vel.  Thou  hast  heard  of  a  snake  casting  his 
skin,  and  recovering  his  youth.  Such  is  this 
sage  person. 

But.  Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjuror  should 
be  like  a  serpent. 

Vel.  When  he  has  thrown  aside  the  old  con 
juror's  slough  that  hangs  about  him,  he'll  come 
out  as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  ever  was 
ftcfcn  in  this  house. 

But.  Does  he  intend  to  sup  in  his  slough  ? 

Vel.  That  time  will  show. 

But.  Well,  1  have  not  a  head  for  these 
things.  Indeed,  Mr.  Vellum,  1  have  not  un 
derstood  one  word  you  have  said  this  half 
hour. 

Vel.  I  did  not  intend  thou  shouldst — But  to 

pur  husiness Let  there  be  a  table  spread 

in  the  great  hall.  Let  your  pots  and  glasses 
be  washed,  and  in  a  readiness-  Bid  the  cook 
provide  a  plentiful  supper,  and  see  that  all 
the  servants  be  in  their  best  liveries. 

But.  Ay  !  now  1  understand  every  word  you 
say.  But  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  a  lit- 
tlein  that  t'other  way. 

Vtl.  1  shall  explain  to  thee  what  1  have 
said  by  and  by— Bid  Susan  lay  two  pillows 
upon  your  lady's  bed. 

But.  Two  pillo'ws  !  Madam  wont  sleep  upon 
them  both !  She  is  not  a  double  woman  too  ? 

Vel.  She  will  sleep  upon  neither.  But 
hark!  Mrs.  Abigail ;  I  think  1  hear  her  chid 
ing  the  cook-maid. 

But.  Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn 
next :  She,  1  am  sure,  speaks  plain  English  ; 
one  may  easily  understand  every  word  she 
says.  [Exit  BUTLER. 

Vel.  Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unless 
they  have  an  opinion  of  the  person's  under 
standing  who  has  the  direction  of  them— But 
see  !  Mrs.  Abigail ;  she  has  a  bewitching  coun 
tenance  ;  I  wish  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  marry 
her  in  good  earnest. 

Enter  ABIGAIL.  ' 

AH.  Ha  !  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel.  What  biings  my  sweet  one  hither  ? 

Abi.  I  am  coming  to  speak  to  my  frieud  be 
hind  the  wainscoat.  It  is  fit,  child,  he  should 
have  an  account  of  this  conjuror,  that  he  may 
not  be  surprised. 

Vel.  That  would  be  as  much  as  thy  thou 
sand  pound  is  worth. 

Abi.  I'll  speak  low — wills  have  ears. 

[Pointing  at  the  wainscoat. 

VeL  But  hark  you,  duckling!  be  sure  you 
don't  tell  him  that  I  am  let  into  the  secret. 

Abi.  That's  a  good  one  indeed  !  as  if  I 
should  ever  tell  what  passes  between  you  and 
me. 

Vel.  No,  no,  my  child,  that  must  not  be  !  he, 
he,  he  !  that  must  not  be  ;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Abi.  You  will  always  be  waggish. 

VeL  Adieu,  and  let  me  hear  the  result  of 
your  conference. 

Abi.  How  can  you  leave  one  so  soon?  I 
shall  think  it  an  age  till  I  see  you  again. 

Vel.  Adieu,  niy  pretty  one.  * 

Abi.  Adieu,  sweet  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel.  My  pretty  one [An  he  is  going  off". 

Abi.  Dear  Mr.  Vellum. 

Vel*  My  pretty  one.  [Exit  VELLUM. 

Abi.  I  have  him — If  I  can  but  get  this  thou 
sand  pound. 

[FANTOMF,  given  thne  raps  upon  his  drum 
behind  the  wainsco  it. 
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Ha 


three  raps  upon  the  drum!    the  sign?) 

>  ha' 


Mr.  Fantome  and  I  agreed  upon,  when  he 
a  mind  to  speak  with  me. 

[FANTOME  raps  again 

Very  well,  I  hear  you  ;  come,  fox,  come  out  c 
your  hole. 

Scene  opens,  and  FANTOME  comes  out. 

You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  wardrobe 
till  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  want  to  heai 
what's  doing  in  the  world. 

Abi.  You  are  a  very  inquisitive  spirit.  But! 
must  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  your- 
self,  you  will  be  laid  this  evening. 

Fan.  I  have  overheard  something  of  that 
matter.  But  let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — I'H 
engage  to  give  a  good  account  of  Lim.  II 
am  more  in  pain  about  Tinsel.  When  a  la* 
dy's  in  the  case,  I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop 
than  twenty  conjurors. 

Abi.  To  tell  you  truly,  he  presses  his  attacks 
with  so  much  impudence,  that  he  has  made 
more  progress  with  my  lady  in  two  days,  than 
you  did  in  two  months. 

Fan.  I  shall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if 
thou  canst  but  procure  me  another  interview. 
There's  nothing  makes  a  lover  so  keen,  as 
being  kept  up  in  the  dark. 

Abi.  Pray   no  more  of  your  distant  bowsi 

your  respectful  compliments Really,  Mr. 

Fantome,  you're  only  lit  10  make  love  across  a. 
tea-table. 

Fan.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging 
thee  for  thy  good  advice. 

Abi.  Av,  now,  I  have  some  hopes  of  you  ;  but 
why  don't  you  do  so  to  my  lady  ? 

Fan.  Child,  1  always  thought  your  lady 
loved  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

Abi.  Believe,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  so 
great  a  difference  between  woman  and  woman 
as  you  imagine.  You  see  Tinsel  has  nothing 
but  his  sauciuess  to  recommend  him. 

Fan.  Tinsel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  ca 
pable  of  love — And  let  me  tell  thee,  Abigail,  a 
man  who  is  sincere  in  his  passion,  makes  but 
a  very  awkward  profession  of  it— But  I'll 
mend  my  manners. 

Abi.  Ay,  or  you'll  never  gain  a  widow 

Come,  I  must  tutor  you  a  little  ;  suppose  me 
to  be  my  lady,  and  let  me  see  how  you'll  be 
have  yourself. 

Fan.  I'm  afraid,  child,  we  ha'n't  time  for 
tuch  a  piece  of  mummery. 

A.l>i.  Oh,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play 
your  part  well. 

Fan.  Why  then,  dear  Mrs.   Ab 1  mean, 

my  lady  Truman. 

Abi.  Ay  !  but  you  ha'n't  saluted  me. 

Fan.  That's  right;  faith  I  forgot  that  cir 
cumstance.  [Kisses  her.]  Nectar  and  ambro 
sia  ! 

Abi.  That's  very  well — 

Fan.  How  long  must  I  be  condemned  to 
languish  !  when  shall  my  sufferings  have  an 
end  !  My  life,  my  happiness,  my  all  is  wound 
up  in  you — 

Abi.  Well !  why  don't  you  squeeze  my 
hand  ? 

Fan.  What,  thus? 

Abi.   Thus!     Ay— Now    throw    your   arm 

about  my  middle  :  hug  me  closer You   are 

not  afraid  of  hurting  me!  Now  pour  forth  a 
volley  of  rapture  and  nonsense  till  you  are  out 
of  breath. 
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Fan.  Transport  and  ecstasy  !  where  am  I  ! 
— my  life,  my  bliss  ! — I  rage,  1  burn,  1  bleed, 
I  die. 

AJbi.  Go  on,  go  on. 

Fan.  Flames  and  darts— Bear  me  to  the 
gloomy  shade,  rocks,  and  grottoes — flowers, 
zephyrs,  and  purling  streams. 

Abi.  Oh  !  Mr.  Fanlome,  you  have  a  tongue 
jvould  undo  a  vestal!  You  were  born  ibr  the 
/uin  of  our  sex. 

/•Yin.  This  will  do  then,  Abigail  ? 

Abi.  Ay,  this  is  talking  like  a  lover.  Though 
I  only  represent  my  lady,  I  take  a  pleasure  in 
hearing  you.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  when  a 
man  of  sense  has  a  little  dash  of  the  coxcomb 
in  him,  no  woman  can  resist  him.  Go  on  at 
this  rate,  and  the  thousand  pound  is  as  good 
as  in  my  pocket. 

Fan.  I  shall  think  it  an  age,  till  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  putting  this  lesson  in  practice. 

Abi.  You  may  do  it  soon,  if  you  make  good 
use  of  your  time  ;  Mr.  Tinsel  will  be  here  with 
my  lady  at  eight,  and  at  nine  the  conjuror  is 
to  take  you  in  hand. 

Fan.  Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

Abi.  Well!  forewarned,  forearmed.  Get 
into  your  box,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  dispose 
every  thing  in  your  favour. 

[FANTOME  goes  in.  Exit  ABIGAIL. 

Enter  VELLUM. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  withdrawn -I  was  in 

hopes  to  have  heard  what  passed  between  her 
and  her  invisible  correspondent. 

Enter  TINSEL. 

Tin.  Vellum  !  Vellum  ! 

Vel.  [Aside.]  Vellum  J  we  are,  methinks, 
very  familiar  ;  I  am  not  used  to  be  called  so  by 

any  but  their  ho-nours What  would  you, 

Mr.  Tinsel  ? 

Tin.  Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentle- 
man. 

Vet.  What  is  that,  good  Sir? 

Tin.  Pr'ythee  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll 
of  thy  lady's  estate. 

Vel.  The  rent-roll? 

Tin.  The  rent-roll !  ay,  the  rent-roll !  Dost 
not  understand  what  that  means  ? 

Vel.  Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purchas 
ing  it ! 

Tin.  Thou  hast  hit  it,  old  boy ;  this  is  my 
very  intention. 

Vel.  The  purchase  will  be  considerable. 

Tin.  And  for  that  reason  I  have  bid  thy  lady 

very  high She  is  to  have  no  less  for  it  than 

this  entire  person  of  mine. 

Vel.  Is  your  whole  estate  personal,  Mr.  Tin 
sel  ?— he,  he,  he  ! 

Tin.  Why,  you  queer  old  dog,  you  don  t  pre 
tend  to  jest,  d'ye?  Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you 
think  of  being  continued  my  steward,  you  must 
learn  to  walk  with  your  toes  out. 

Vel.  [Asule.]  An  insolent  companion  ! 

Tin.  Thou'rt  confounded  rich,  I  see,  by  that 
dangling  of  thy  arms. 

Vel.  [Aside.]  An  ungracious  bird  ! 

Tin.  Thou  shall  lend  me  a  couple  of  thou 
sand  pounds. 

Vel.  [Aside.]  A  very  profligate  ! 

Tin.  Look  ye,  Vellum,  1  intend  to  be  kind  to 
yOU I'll  borrow  some  money  of  you. 

Vel.  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  dis 
appointment  this  young  fellow  .will  meet 
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with;  I  will  make  myself  merry  with  him. 
[Aside.]  And  so,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  promise  you 
will  be  a  very  kind  master  to  me. 

[Stifling  a  laugh. 

Tin.  What  will  you  give  for  a  life  ia  the 
house  you  live  in  ? 

Vel.  What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred 
pounds? Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Tin.  That's  too  little. 

Vel.  And  yet  it  is  mure  than  I  shall  give  y<m 
—  And  I  will  offer  you  two  reasons  for  it 

Tin.  Pr'ythee  what  are  they  ? 

Vel.  First,  because  the  tenement  is  not  ia 

your  disposal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  never 

will  be  in  your  disposal ;  and  so  fare  you  well, 

ood  Mr.  Tinsel.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  will  par- 

on  me  for  being  jocular.  [Exit. 

Tin.  This  rogue  is  as  saucy  as  the  conjuror  : 
I'll  be  hanged  if  they  are  not  akin. 

Enter  LADY. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel!  what,  all  alone?  You 
free-thinkers  are  great  admirers  of  solitude. 

Tin.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy 
steward  ;  a  very  grotesque  figure  of  a  fellow, 
the  very  picture  of  one  of  our  benchers.  How 
can  you  bear  his  conversation  ? 

Lady.  I  keep  him  for  my  steward,  and  not 
my  companion .  He's  a  sober  man. 

Tin.  Yes,  yes,  he  looks  like  a  put ;  a  queer 
old  dog,  as  ever  1  saw  in  my  life :  we  must 
turn  him  off,  widow.  He  cheats  thee  con 
foundedly,  I  see  that. 

Lady.  Indeed  you're  mistaken;  he  has 
alway  •,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  hon 
est  man. 

Tin.  What !  I  suppose  he  goes  to  church. 

Lady.  Goes  to  church !  so  do  you  too,  I 
hope. 

Tin.  1  would  for  once,  widow,  to  make  sure 
of  you. 

Lady  Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel,  a  husband  who  would 
not  continue  to  go  thither,  would  quickly  for 
get  the  promises  he  made  there. 

Tin.  Faith,  very  innocent,  and  very  ridicu 
lous  !  Well  then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou 
wouldst  not  for  the  world  marry  a  sabbath- 
breaker  ! 

Lady.  Truly  they  generally  come  to  a  bad 
end.  I  remember  the  conjuror  told  you,  you 
were  short-lived. 

Tin.  The  conjuror !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady.  Indeed  your're  very  witty  ! 

Tin.  Indeed  you're  very  handsome. 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Lady.  I  wish  the  fool  does  not  love  me- 

Tin.  Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore  :  here  must  I 
pay  my  devotion— Pr'ythee,  widow,  hast  thou 
any  timber  upon  thy  estate. 

Lady.  The  most  impudent  fellow  I  ever  met 
with.  *  lAsi?e'f 

Tin .  I  take  notice  thou  hast  a  great  deal  of 
old  plate  here  in  the  house,  widow. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  are  a  very  observing 
man. 

Tin.  Thy  large  silver  cistern  would  make  a 
very  good  coach ;  and  half  a  dozen  salvers 
that  I  saw  on  the  side-board  might  be  turned 
into  six  as  pretty  horses  as  any  that  appear  in 

1  Lady.  You  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr.  Tin 
ier—What  pretty  transformations  you  could 
make  in  my  house-But  I'll  eee  where  twill 
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Tin,  Then  I  observe,  child,  you  have  two  or 
three  services  of  gilt  plate ;  we'd  eat  always 
in  china,  my  dear. 

Lady.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  mana 
ger How  quickly  you  have  taken  an  in 
ventory  of  my  gor>ds ! 

Tin.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow,  to  show  you  tho 
love  that  I  have  for  you 

Lady.  Very  well ;  let  me  hear. 
"    Tin.  You  have  an  old-fashioned  gold  caudle- 
cup,  with  a  figure  of  a  saint  upon  the  lid  on't. 

Lady.  I  have  ;  what  then? 

Tin:  Why  look  ye,  I'd  sell  the  caudle-cup 
with  the  old  saint  for  as  much  money  as  they'd 
fetch,  which  I  would  convert  into  a  diamond 
buckle,  and  make  you  a  present  of  it. 

Lady.  Oh  !  you  are  generous  to  an  extrava 
gance.  But,  pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  don't  dispose 
of  my  goods  before  you  are  sure  of  my  person. 
I  find  you  have  taken  a  great  affection  to  my 
moveables. 

Tin.  My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  be 
longs  to  you. 

Lady.  I  see  you  do,  Sir  ;  you  need  not  make 
any  protestations  upon  that  subject. 

Tin.  Pho,  .pho,  my  dear,  we  are  growing 
serious,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that's  the  very 
next  step  to  being  dull.  Come,  that  pretty  face 
was  never  made  to  look  grave  with. 

Lady.  Believe  me,  Sir,  whatever  you  think, 
marriage  is  a  serious  subject. 

Tin.  For  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  let  us 
run  over  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Lady.  1  should  be  very  much  in  haste  for  a 
husband,  if  I  married  within  fourteen  months 
after  Sir  George's  decease. 

Tin.  Pray,  my  dear,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques 
tion  :  dost  not  thou  think  that  Sir  George  is  as 
dead  at  present,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  he  will  be  a  twelvemonth  hence  ? 

Lady.  Yes  ;  but  decency  !  Mr.  Tinsel 

Tin.  Or  dost  thou  think  thou'lt  be  more  a 
"widow  then,  than  thou  art  now  ? 

Lady.  The  world  would  say  I  never  loved 
my  first  husband. 

Tin.  Ah,  my  dear,  they  would  say  you  loved 
your  second  ;  and  they  would  own  I  deserved 
it,  for  I  shall  love  thee  most  inordinately. 

Lady.  But  what  would  people  think  ? 

Tin.  Think  !  why  they  would  think  thee  the 

mirror  of  widowhood That  a  woman  should 

live  fourteen  whole  months  after  the  decease 
of  her  spouse,  without  having  engaged  herself. 
Why,  about  town,  we  know  many  a  woman  of 
quality's  second  husband,  several  years  before 
the  death  of  the  first. 

Lady.  Ay,  I  know  you  wits  have  your  com 
mon-place  jests  upon  us  poor  widows. 

Tin.  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  widow  :  I  know  a 
certain  lady,  who,  considering  the  craziness  of 
her  husband,  had,  in  case  of  mortality,  en 
gaged  herself  to  two  young  fellows  of  my  ac 
quaintance.  They  grew  such  desperate  rivals 
lor  her,  while  her  husband  was  alive,  that  one 
of  them  pinked  the  other  in  a  duel.  But  the 
good  lady  was  no  sooner  a  widow,  but  what 
did  my  dowager  do  ?  why,  faith,  being  a  wo 
man  of  honour,  she  married  a  third,  to  whom, 
it  seems,  she  had  given  her  first  promise. 

Lady.  And  this  is  a  true  story  upon  your  own 
knowledge? 

Tin.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  or 
never  believe  Tom  Tinsel. 

Lady.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  do  you  call  this 
talking  like  a  wit,  or  like  a  rake  ? 

Tin.  Innocent  enough.  He,  he,  he !  Why, 
Where's  the  difference,  my  dear  ? 


Lady.  Yes,  Mr.  Tinsel,  the  only  man  I  ever 
loved  in  my  life  had  a  great  deal  of  the  one, 
and  nothing  of  the  other  in  him. 

Tin.  Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourish  ;  thou'lt 
begin  to  fancy  thou  hear'st  the  drum  by  and 
by. 

Lady.  If  you  had  been  here  last  night  about 
this  time,  you  would  not  have  been  so  merry. 

Tin.  About  this  time,  say'st  thou!  Cuine, 
faith,  for  humour's  sake,  we'll  sit  down  and 
listen. 

Lady.  I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  be  serious. 

Tin.  Serious  !  never  fear  me,  child  ;  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  dost  not  hear  him  ? 

Lady.  You  break  your  word  already.  Pray, 
Mr,.  Tinsel,  do  you  laugh  to  show  your  wit  or 
yonr  teeth  ? 

Tin.  Why  both,  my  dear I'm  glad,  how 
ever,  that  sha  has  taken  notice  of  my  teeth. 
[Aside.']  But  you  look  serious,  child  ;  I  fancy 
thou  hear'st  the  drum,  dost  not? 

Lady.  Don't  talk  so  rashly. 

Tin:  Why,  my  dear,  you  could  not  look  more 
frighted  if  you  had  Lucifer's  drum-major  in 
your  house. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel,  1  must  desire  to  see  you 
no  more  in  it,  if  you  do  not  leave  this  idle  way 
of  talking. 

Tin.  Child,  I  thought  I  had  told  you  what  is 
my  opinion  of  spirits,  as  we  were  drinking  a 

dish  of  tea  but  just  now There  is  no  such 

thing,  I  give  thee  my  word. 

Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  your  authority  must 
be  of  grcc\t  weight  to  those  that  know  you. 

Tin.  For  my  part,  child,  I  have  made  myself 
easy  in  those  points. 

Lady.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fel 
low's  vanity,  but  his  ignorance.  [Aside.  ; 

Tin.  I'll  tell  thee  now,  widow 1  would 

engage,  by  the  help  of  a  white  sheet  and  a 
penny-worth  of  link,  in  a  dark  night,  to 
frighten  you  a  whole  country  village  out  of 
their  senses,  and  the  vicar  into  the  bargain. 
[Drum  beats.']  Hark,  hark !  what  noise  is 
that  ?  Heaven  defend  us  !  this  is  more  than 
fancy. 

Ludy.  It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever. 

Tin.  'Tis  very  dreadful  !  what  a  dog  have  I 
been  !  to  speak  against  my  conscience,  only  to 
show  my  parts ! 

Lady.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.     I  wish' 
you  have  not  angered  it   by  your  foolish  dis 
course. 

Tin.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  speak  from 
my  heart:  I  hope  it  will  do  me  no  hurt  for  a 
little  harmless  raillery. 

Ludy.  Harmless,  d'ye  call  it?  It  beats  hard 
by  us,  as  if  it  would  break  through  the 
wall. 

Tin.  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white 
sheet ! 


Scene  opens  and  discovers  FANTOME. 

Mercy  on  us  !  it  appears. 

Lady.  Oh,  'tis  he !  'tis  he  himself  !  'tis  Sir 
George  !  'tis  my  husband  !  [She  faints. 

Tin.  Now  would  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  I  were  in  town.  [FANTOME  advances  to  him 
drumming.]  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons:  I'll 
never  talk  at  this  rale  any  more.  [FANTOME 
still  advances  drumming.]  By  my  soul,  Sir 
George,  I  was  not  in  earnest.  [Falls  on  his 
knees.]  Have  compassion  on  my  youth,  and 
consider  I  am  but  a  coxcomb — [FANTOME  points 
to  the  door.]  But  see,  he  waves  me  off.— Ay, 


SCENE  /.} 

with  all  my  heart — What  a  devil  had  I  to  do 
iwith  a  white  sheet  ? 

[He  steals  off  the  stage,  mending  his  pace  as 

the  drum  beats. 

Fan.  The  scoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his 
istress    behind    him ;     I'm   mistaken    if  he 


Intakes  love  in  this  house  any  more, 
jnow  only  the   conjuror  to  deal  with. 
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Sir  G  There's  nothing  I  see  makes  surh 
strong  alliances  as  fear.  These  fellows  are 
al!  entm?d  into  a  confederacy  against  the 
ghost.  There  must  be  abundance  of  business 
done  in  the  family  at  this  rate.  But  here 
comes  the  triple-alliance.  Who  could  have 


I  have 
I  don't 


question  but  I  shall  make  his  reverence  scam 
per  as  fast  as  the  lover  ;  and  then  the  day's  my 
own.  But  the  servants  are  coming,  I  must  get 
[into  my  cupboard.  [He  goes  in. 

Enter  APIGAIL  and  Servants. 

Abi.  Oh,  my  poor  lady  !  this  wicked  drum 

has  frighted  Mr.  Tinsel  out  of  his  wits,  and 

my  lady  into  a  swoon.     Let  me  bend  her  a 

little  forward.     She  revives.     Here,  carry  her 

into  the  fresh   air,   and  she'll  recover.  [They 

carry  her  off'.']  This  is  a  little  barbarous  to  my 

lady  ;  but  'tis  all  for  her  good  :  and  I   know 

j  her  so  well,  that  she  would  not  be  angry  with 

j  me,  if  she  knew  what  1  was  to  get  by  it.  And, 

I  if  any  of  her  friends  should  blame 'me  for  it 

I  hereafter, 

I'll  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purse,  and  tell 

7em, 
'Twas  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Vel 


lum. 


[Exit. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE   I. 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  in  his  Conjuror's  habit,  the 
BUTLER  marching  before  him  with  two  large 
candles,  and  the  two  SERVANTS  coming  after 
him,  one  bringing  a  little  table,  and  another  a 
chair. 

Rut.  An't  please  your  worship,  Mr.  Conjur 
or,  the  steward  has  given  us  all  orders  to  do 
whatsoever  you  shall  bid  us,  and  to  pay  you 
the  same  respect  as  if  you  were  our  master. 

Sir  G.  Thou  say'st  well. 

,     Gard.  An't  please  your  conjurorship's  wor 
ship,  shall  I  set  the  table  down  here  ? 

Sir  G.  Here,  Peter. 

Gard.  Peter  ! — —He  knows  my  name  by  his 
learning.  [Aside. 

Coach.  I  have  brought  you,  reverend  Sir,  the 
largest  elbow-chair  in  the  house  ;  'tis  that  the 
steward  sits  in  when  he  holds  a  court. 

Sir  G.  Place  it  there. 

But.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  want  any  thing 
else. 

Sir  G.  Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink. 

But.  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit 
for  your  purpose  !  my  lady's  mourning  paper, 

that  is  blacked  at  the  edges Would  you 

choose  to  write  with  a  crow-quill? 

Sir  G.  There  is  none  better. 

But.  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and 
standish  out  of  the  little  parlour. 

Coach.     [To    GAKD.]     Peter,    pr'ythee    do 

thou  go  along  with  me I'm  afraid 

You  know  I  went  with  you  last  night  into  the 
garden,  when  the  cook-maid  wanted  a  handful 
of  parsley. 

But.  Why,  you  don't  think  I'll  stay  with  the 
conjuror  by  myself! 

Card.  Come,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the 
pen  and  ink  together.  [Exeunt  SERVANTS. 


thought  these  three  rogues  could  have  found 
each  of  them  an  employment  in  fetching;  a  oen 
and  ink? 

Enter  GARDENER  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  COACH 
MAN  with  a  standish,  and  BUTLER  with  a 
pen. 

Gard.  Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coach.  Sir,  there  is  your  standish. 

But.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen . 

I'm  glad  I  have  got  rid  on't.  [Aside. 

Gard.  [Aside.']  He  forgets  that  he's  to  make 

a  circle Doctor,  shall  i  help  you  to  a  bit  of 

chalk  ? 

Sir  G.  It  is  no  matter. 

But.  Look  ye,  Sir,  I  showed  you  the  spot 
where  he's  heard  oftenest,  if  your  worship 
can  but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old  wall  in  the 
next  room 

Sir  G.  We  shall  try. 

Gard.  That's  right,  John.  His  worship  must 
let  fly  all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

But.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advise  you,  I 
would  have  a  bottle  of  good  October  by  me. 
Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  stingo  at  your  elbow? 

Sir  G.  I  thank  thee we  shall  do  without 

it. 

Gard.  John,  he  seems  a  very  good-natured 
man  for  a  conjuror. 

But.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring 
after  a  bit  of  plate  I  have  lost.  I  fancy,  whilst 
he  is  in  my  lady's  pay,  one  may  hedge  in  a 

Juestion  or  two  into  the  bargain.  Sir,  Sir,  may 
beg  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Sir  G.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

But.  Sir,  I  know  1  need  not  tell  you,  that  I 
lost  one  of  my  silver  spoons  last  week. 

Sir  G.  Marked  with  a  swan's  neck 

But.  My  lady's  crest!  He  knows' every  thing. 
[Aside.]  How  would  your  worship  advise  me 
to  recover  it  again? 

Sir  G.  Hum ! 

But .  What  must  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 

SirG.  Drink  nothing  but  small-beer  for  a 
fortnight 

But.  Small  beer  !  rot-gut! 

Sir  G.  If  thou  drinkest  a  single  drop  of  ale 
before  fifteen  days  are  expired— It  is  as  much 
— as  thy  spoon — is  worth. 

But.  I  shall  never  recover  it  that  way  ;  I'll 
e'en  buy  a  new  one.  [Aside. 

Coach.  D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  ? 

Gard.  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  be  not  asking  him 
something  about  Nell. 

Coach.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting 
a  question  to  him  about  poor  Dobbing  ;  I 
fancy  he  could  give  me  bettsr  counsel  than  the 
farrier. 

But.  [To  GARD.]  A  prodigious  man!  he 
knows  every  thing:  Now  is  the  time  to  find 
out  thy  pick-axe. 

Gard.  I  have  nothing  to  give  him  ;  Does 
he  not  expect  to  have  his  hand  crossed  with 
silver? 

Coach.  [To  SIR  G.]  Sir,  may  a  man  ven 
ture  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Sir  G.  Ask  it. 

Coach.  1  have  a  poor  horse  in  the  stable 
that's  bewitched 
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Sir  G.  A  brty  gelding. 

Coach.  How  could  he  know  that?       [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Bought  at  Banbury. 

Coach.  Whew — so  it  was  of  my  conscience. 
[Whistles. 

Sir  G.  Six  years  old,  last  Lammas. 

Coach.  To  a  day.  [Aside.]  Now,  S;r,  I  would 
know  whether  the  poor  beast  is  bewitched  by 
Goody  Crouch  or  Goody  Fly. 

Sir  G.  Neither. 

Coach.  Then  it  must  be  by  Goody  Gurton  ; 
for  she  is  the  next  oldest  woman  in  the  par 
ish. 

Gard.   Hast  thou  done,  Robin  ? 

Coach.  [To  GAKD.]  hie  can  tell  thee  any 
thing. 

Gard.  [To  SIR  G.]  Sir,  I  would  beg  to  take 
you  a  little  further  out  of  hearing 

Sir  G.  Speak. 

Gard.  The  Butler  and  I,  Mr.  Doctor,  were 
both  of  us  in  love,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
certain  person. 

Sir  G.  A  woman. 

Gard.  How  could  he  know  that  ?        [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Go  on. 

Gard.  This  woman  has  lately  had  two  chil- 
dien  at  a  birth. 

•Sir  G.  Twins. 

Gard.  JL'rodigious !  where  could  he  hear 
that?  [Aside. 

Sir  G.    Proceed. 

Gard.  Now,  because  I  used  to  meet  her 
sometimes  in  the  garden,  she  has  laid  them 
both 

Sir  G.  To  thee. 

Gard.  What  a  power  of  learning  he  must 
have  !  he  knows  every  thing. 

Sir  G.  Hast  thou  done  ? 

Gard.  I  would  desire  to  know  whether  I 
am  really  father  to  them  both. 

Sir  G.  Stand  before  me,  let  me  survey  thee 
round. 

[Lays  his  wand  upon  his  head,  and  makes  him 
turn  about. 

Coach.  Look  yonder,  John,  the  silly  dog  is 
turning  about  under  the  conjuror's  wand,  ll 
he  has  been  saucy  to  him,  we  shall  see  him 
puffed  off  in  a  whirlwind  immediately. 

Sir  G.  Twins,  dost  thou  say  ? 

[Still  turning  liim. 

Gard.   Ay,  are  they  both  mine,  d'ye  think  > 

Sir  G.  Own  but  one  of  them. 

Gard.  Ay,  but  Mrs.  Abigail  will  have 
me  take  care  of  them  both— she's  always  for 

the  butler if  my  poor  master,  Sir  George, 

had  been  alive,  he  would  have  made  him  go 
halves  with  me. 

Sir  G.  What,  was  Sir  George  a  kind  mas 
ter  ? 

Gard.  Was  he?  Ay,  my  fellow-servants 
will  bear  me  witness. 

SirG.  Did  ye  love  Sir  George  ? 

But.  Every  body  loved  him 

Coach.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  par 
ish  at  the  news  of  his  death 

Gard.   He  was  the  best  neighbour 

Hut.  The  kindest  husband 

Coach.  The  truest  friend  to  the  poor 

But.  My  good  lady  took  on  mightily  ;  we  all 
thought  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  her — 

Sir  G.  1  protest  these  fellows  melt  me  !  I 
think  the  time  long  till  lam  their  master  again, 
that  I  may  be  kind  to  them.  [Aside. 

Enter  VELLUM. 
Vel.  Have  you  provided  the  doctor  every 


[ACT  y. 


thing  he  has  occasion  for  ?  if  so — you  may  de 
part.  [Exeunt  SERVANTS 

Sir  G.  I  can  as  yet  see  no  hurt  in  my  wife'* 
behaviour :  but  still  have  some  certain  pangs 
and  doubts,  that  are  natural  to  the  heart  of  a 
fond  man.  I  must  take  the  advantage  of  my 
disguise  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied.  It  would 
neither  be  for  her  happiness  nor  mine,  to  make 
myself  known  to  her  till  I  am  so.  [Aside — 
Dear  Vellum,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  some 
news  of  my  wife ;  how  di.es  she  after  her 
fright? 

Vel.  It  is  a  saying  somewhere  in  my  Lord 
Coke,  that  a  wido 

Sir  G.  1  ask  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talkest  to 

me  of  my  Lord  Coke pr'ythee  tell  me  how 

she  does,  for  1  am  in  pain  for  her. 

Vel.  She  is  pretty  well  recovered.  Mrs.  Abi 
gail  has  put  her  in  good  heart ;  and  1  have 
given  her  great  hopes  from  jour  skill. 

Sir  G.  'lhat  1  think  cannot  fail,  since  thou 
hast  got  this  secret  out  of  Abigail !  But  1  could 
not  have  thought  nsy  friend  Fantome  would 
have  served  me  thus 

Vel.  You  will  fancy  you  are  a  living  man— 

Sir  G.  That  he  should  endeavour  to  ensnare 
my  wife 

Vel.  You  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  de 
mise — Death  extinguishes  all  property — Quoad 
bane — It  is  a  maxim  in  the  law. 

SirG.  A  pox  on  your  learning!  Well,  but 
what  is  become  of  Tinsel  ? 

Vel.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  called  for 
his  horse,  clapped  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  less  time  than  1 — can— tell— 
ten. 

Sir  G.  This  is  whimsical  enough  !  My  wife 
will  have  a  quick  succession  of  lovers  in  one 
day— Fan:ome  has  driven  out  Tinsel,  and  I 
shall  drive  out  Fantome. 

Vel.  Even  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  ano 
ther he,  he,  he  !  You  must  pardon  me  for 

being  jocular. 

Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking 
blockhead  ?  but  he  means  me  well — Well,  i 
must  have  satisfaction  of  this  traitor  Fantome  : 
and  cannot  take  a  more  proper  one,  than  by 
turning  him  out  of  my  house  in  a  manner  that 
shall  throw  shame  upon  him,  and  make  him 

ridiculous  as  long  as  he  lives You  must 

remember,  Vellum,  you  have  abundance  of 
business  upon  your  hands,  and  1  have  but  just 
time  to  tell  it  you  over ;  all  1  require  of  you  is 
despatch,  therefore  hear  me. 

Vel.  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  busi 
ness  than  despatch — 

Sir  G.  Then  hear  me. 

Vel.  It  is  indeed  the  life  of  business — 

Sir  G.  Hear  me  then,  1  say. 

Vel.  And  as  one  hath  rightly  observed,  the 
benefit  that  attends  it  is  fourfold.  First — 

Sir  G.  There  is  no  bearing  this  !  Thou  ar4 
going  to  describe  despatch,  when  thou  shouldst 
be  practising  it. 

V el.  But  your  ho-nour  will  not  give  me  a 
hearing 

•Sir  G.  Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing. 

[Angrily, 

Vel.  I  am  still. 

Sir  G.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  lay  my 
wig,  hat,  and  sword,  ready  for  me  in  the  closet, 
aiid  one  of  my  scarlet  coats.  You  know  how 
Abigail  has  described  the  ghost  to  you. 

Vel.  It  shall  be  done. 

Sir  G.  Then  you  must  remember,  whilst  I 
am  laying  this  ghost,  you  are  to  prepare  my 
wife  for  the  reception  of  her  real  husband"; 
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ell  her  the  whole  story,  and  do  it  with  all  the 
rt  you  are  master  of,  that  the  surprise  may 
ot  be  too  great  for  her. 
Vel.   It  shall  be  done — But  since  her  ho 
ur  has  seen  this  apparition,  she  desires  to 
e  you  once  more,  before  you  encounter  it. 
SirG.  I  shall  expect  her  impatiently.     For 
jiow  I  can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupt- 
d  by  that  impertinent  rogue  Tinsel.     I  hope 
hou  hast  not  told  Abigail  any  thing  of  the  se- 
ret. 

Vel.  Mrs.  Abigail  is  a  woman  ;  there  are 
nany  reasons  why  she  should  not  be  aequaint- 

?d  with  it:  I  shall  only  mention  sir. 

•Sir  G.  Hush,  here  she  comes  !     O  my  heart ! 

Enter  LADY««</  ABIGAIL. 

Sir  G.  [Aside,  while  VKLLUM  talks  in  dumb 

how  to  LADY.]    O  that  loved  woman  !  How  1 

ong  to  take  her  in   my  arms  !     If  I  find  I  am 

istill  dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  a  return  to 

life  indeed  !  But  1  must  take  care  of  indulging 

fthis  tenderness,  and  put  on  a  behaviour  more 

suitable  to  my  present  character. 

[  Walks  at  a  distance,  in  a  pensive  posture, 

Witting  his  wand. 

I  Lady.  [To  VELLUM.]  This  is  surprising  in 
deed  !  So  all  the  servants  tell  me  ;  they  say 
jhe  knows  every  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
tfamily. 

i  Abi.  [Aside.]  \  parcel  of  credulous  fools  ; 
Ithey  first  tell  him  their  secrets,  and  then  won 
der  how  he  comes  to  know  them. 

[Exit  VELLUM,  exchanging  fend  looks  with 

ABIGAIL. 

Lady.  Learned  Sir,  may  I  have  some  conver 
sation  with  you,  before  you  begin  your  cere- 
monies  ? 

Sir  G.  Speak !  but  hqld— first  let  me  feel 
your  pulse. 

Lady.  What  can  you  learn  from  that? 
Sir  G.  I  have  already  learned  a  secret  from 
it,  that  will  astonish  you. 
Lady.  Pray  what  is  it? 
Sir  G.  You  will  have  a  husband  within  this 
half  hour. 

Abi.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that He 

must  mean  Mr.  Fantome  ;  I  begin  to  think 
there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  art. 

Lady.  Alas  !  I  fear  you  mean  I  shall  see  Sir 
George's  apparition  a  second  time. 

Sir  G.  Have  courage,  ^ou  shall  see  the  ap 
parition  no  more.  The  husban  .  I  mention  snal/ 
be  as~  much  alive  as  I  am. 
Abi.  Mr  Fantome  to  be  sure.  [Aside 

Lady.  Impossible  !  I  loved  my  first  too  well 
Sir  G.  You  could  not  love  the  first  bettei 
than  you  will  love  the  second. 

Abi.  [Aside.]  I'll  be  hanged  if  my  dear 
steward  has  not  instructed  him  ;  he  means  Mr 
Fantome,  to  be  sure :  the  thousand  pound  i 

Lady.'  Alas  !  you  did  not  know  Sir  George 

Sir  G.  As  well  as  I  do  myself 1  saw  him 

\vith  you  in  the  red  damask  room,  when  he  nrs 
made  love  to  you  ;  your  mother  left  you  toge 
ther,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  visit  trom 
Mrs.  Hawthorn,  on  her  return  from  London. 

Lady.  This  is  astonishing.  . 

Sir  G.  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  smgl 
life  for  the  first  half  hour  ;  your  refusals  the 
grew  still  fainter  and  fainter.  With  what  ec 
Stacy  dfd  Sir  George  kiss  your  hand,  when  yo 
told  him  you  should  always  follow  the  advic 
of  your  mamma. 
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Lady.  Every  circumstance  to  a  tittle  ! 

Sir  G.  Then,  lady,  the  wedding  night !  I 
aw  you  in  your  white  satin  night-gown  :  you 
'ould  not  come  out  of  your  dressing-room,  till 
ir  George  took  you  out  by  force.  He  drew 
ou  gently  by  the  hand — You  struggled— but 
e  was  too  strong  for  you— You  blushed  ; 

!— — 

Lady.  Oh!  stop  there!  go  no  farther — He 
nows  every  thing.  [Aside. 

Abi.  Truly,   Mr.   Conjuror,   I  believe   you 
ave  been  a  wag  in  your  youth. 
Sir  G.  Mrs.  Abigail,  you  know  what  your 
ood  word  cost  Sir  George  ;  a  purse  of  broad 
iecf-s,  Mrs.  Abigail — 

Abi.  The  devil's  in  him.     [Aside.]    Pray, 
ir,  since  you  have  told  so  far,  you  should  tell 
my  lady  that  I  refused  to  take  them. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  true,  child,  he  was  forced  to 
mist  them  into  your  bosom. 

Abi.  This  rogue  will  mention  the  thousand 
ound,  if  I  don't  take  care.  [Aside.]  Pray,  Sir, 
lough  you  are  a  conjuror,  methinks  you  need 
ot  be  a  blab 

Lady.  Sir,  since  I  have  now  no  reason  to 
ioubt  of  your  art,  I  must  beseech  you  to  treat 
his  apparition  gently— It  has  the  resemblance 
f  my  deceased  husband  ;  if  there  be  any  un- 
liscovered  secret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his 
est,  learn  it  of  him. 

SirG.  I  must  to  that  ertd  be  sincerely  in- 

rmed  by  you,  whether  your  heart  be  engaged 
o  another.  Have  not  you  received  the  ad 
dresses  of  many  lovers  since  his  death? 

Lady.  I  have  been  obliged  to  receive  more 
•isits- than  have  been  agreeable. 

Sir   G.    Was  not  Tinsel  welcome? I'm 

fraid  to  hear  an  answer  to  n-y  own  ques- 
ion.  [Aside. 

Lady.  He  was  well  recommended. 

Sir'G.  Racks!  [Aside. 

Lay.  Of  a  good  family. 

Sir  G.  Tortures  !  [Aside. 

Lady.  Heir  to  a  considerable  estate. 

Sir  G.  Death  !  [Aside.]  And  you  still  love 
iim? I'm  distracted  !  [Aside. 

Lady.  No,  1  despise  him.  I  found  he  had  a 
design  upon  my  fortune  ;  was  base,  profligate, 
cowardly,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  ex 
pected  from  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles. 

Sir  G.  I'm  recovered.  [Aside. 

Abi.  Oh-  Madam,  had  you  seen  how  like  a 
scoundrel  he  looked  when  he  left  your  lady 
ship  in  a  swoon  !  Where  have  you  left  my  lady  ? 
says  I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  says  he. 
And  where  are  ye  going?  says  I.  To  town, 
child  says  he :  for,  to  tell  thee  truly,  child, 
says  he,  I  don't  care  for  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  devil. 

Sir  G.  Well,  lady,  I  see  nothing  in  all  this 
that  may  hinder  Sir  George's  spirit  from  being 

8  Lady.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what  passes 
in  my 'heart,  he  cannot  but  be  satisfied  of  that 
fondness  which  I  bear  to  his  memory.  My  sor 
row  for  him  is  always  fresh  when  I  think  of 
him.  He  was  the  kindest,  truest,  tenderest— 
Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on • 

Sir  G.  This  quite  overpowers  me—I,  snail 
discover  myself  before  my  time.  [Aside.]— 
Madam,  you  may  now  retire,  and  leave  me  to 
myself. 

Lady.  Success  attend  you! 

Ali.  I  wish  Mr.  Fantome  ge<s  well  off  from 
this  old  Don- 1  know  he'll  be  with  him  imme 
diately. 


[Exeunt  LADY  and  ABIGAIL. 
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[ACT  V. 


Sir  G.  My  heart  is  now  at  ease  ;  she  is  the 
same  dear  woman  I  left  her Now  for  my  re 
venge  upon  Fantome. 1  shall  cut  the  cere 
monies  short.  A  few  words  will  do  his  busi 
ness Now  let  me  seat  myself  in  form A 

good  easy  chair  for  a  conjuror,  this  ! Now 

for  a  few  mathematical  scratches a  good 

lucky  scrawl  that Faith   I  think   it  looks 

very  astrological These  two  or  three  magi 
cal  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it  a  complete  con 
juror's  scheme.  [Drumbeats.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Sir!  are  you  there  ?  Now  must  I  pore  upon 
my  paper. 

Enter  FANTOME,  beating  his  drum. 

Pr'ythee  don't  make  a  noise,  I'm  busy. — 
[FANTOME  beats.]  A  pretty  march  !  pr'ythee 
beat  that  over  again.  [He  beats  and  advan 
ces.  SIR  G.  Rising.]  Ha!  you're  very  per 
fect  in  the  step  of  a  ghost.  You  stalk  it 
majestically.  [FANTOME  advances.]  How  the 
rogue  ttares,  he  acts  it  to  admiration  ;  I'll  be 
hanged  if  he  has  not  been  practising  this  half 
hour  in  Mrs.  Abigail's  wardrobe.  [FANTOME 
starts,  gives  a  rap  upon  his  drum  ]  Pr'ythee, 
don't  play  the  fool.  [FANTOME  beats.]  Nay, 
nay,  enough  of  this,  good  Mr.  Fantome. 

Fan.  [Aside.]  Death  !  I'm  discovered.  This 
jade  Abigail  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an 
astrologer,  your  thousand  pound  bribe  will 
never  gain  my  lady  Truman. 

Fan.  Tis  plain  she  has  told  him  all.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  can,  or  i  plainly  perceive  by  my 
art,  Mr.  Ghost  will  have  his  bones  broke. 

Fan.  [To  SIR  G.]  Look  ye,  old  gentleman,  1 
perceive  you  have  learned  this  secret  from 
Mrs.  Abigail. 

Sir  G.  1  have  learned  it  from  my  art. 

Fan.  Thy  art!  pr'ythee  no  more  of  that. — 
Look  ye,  I  know  jou  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  1 
am.  And  if  thou'it  keep  my  counsel,  I'll  give 
thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

Sir  G.  I  am  not  mercenary  !  Young  man,  I 
scorn  thy  gold. 

Fan.  I'll  make  them  up  twenty. 

Sir  G.  A  vaunt !  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll 
raise  such  an  apparition  as  shall 

.Fan.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman  !  you 
mistake  your  man,  I'm  not  to  be  frightened 
with  bugbears! 

Sir  G.  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments, 
and  I  will  give  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  ait 

Fan.  Why,  if  thou  hast  any  hocus  pocus 
tricks  to  play,  why  can'st  thou  not  do  them 
here? 

Sir  G.  The  raising  of  a  spirit,  requires  cer 
tain  secret  mysteries  to  be  performed,  and 
words  to  be  muttered  in  private 

Fan.  Well,  if  I  see  through  your  trick,  will 
you  promise  to  be  my  friend  ? 

Sir  G.  I  will — attend  and  tremble.      [Exit . 

Fan.  A  very  solemn  old  ass  !  But  I  smoke 
him — he  has  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me. 
I  could  not  think  this  slut  would  have  used  me 

thus. 1  begin  to  grow  horribly  tired  of  my 

drum.  I  wish  I  was  well  rid  of  it.  However, 
I  have  got  this  by  it,  that  it  has  driven  off  Tin 
sel  for  good  and  all  ;  I  sha'n't  have  the  morti 
fication  to  see  my  mistress  carried  off  by  such 
a  rival.  Well,  whatever  happens,  I  must  stop 
this  old  fellow's  mouth.  I  must  not  be  sparing 
iu  hush-aioney.  But  here  he  comes. 


Enter  SIR  GEORGE  in  his  own  habit. 

Fan.  Ha  !  what's  that !  Sir  George  Truman. 
This  can  be  no  counterfeit.  His  dress  !  his 
shape!  his  face  !  the  very  wound  of  which  he 
died  !  Nay  then,  'tis  time  to  decamp  ! 

[Runs  off. 

Sir   G.    Ha,    ha,    ha !      Fare    you    well, 

good  Sir  George The  enemy   has  left  me 

master  of  the  field  :  here  are  the  marks  of  my 
victory.  This  drum  will  1  hang  up  iu  my 
great  hall  as  the  trophy  of  the  day. 

Enter  ABIGAIL;  SIR  GEORGE  stands  with  his 
hand  before  his  face,  in  a  musing  posture. 

Abi.  Yonder  he  is.  O'  my  conscience,  he 
has  driven  off  the  conjuror.  Mr.  Fantome, 
Mr.  Fantome  !  I  give  you  joy,  I  give  you  joy. 
What  do  you  think  of  your  thousand  pounds 
now  ?  Why  does  not  the  man  speak  ? 

[Pulls  him  by  the  sleeve. 

Sir  G.  Ha  !  [Talcing  his  hand  from  his  face* 

Abi.  Oh !  'tis  my  master ! 

[Shrieks.     Running  away,  he  catches  her.'" 

Sir  G.  Good  Mrs.  Abigail,  not  so  fast. 

Abi.  Are  you  alive,  Sir  ?  He  has  given  my 
shoulder  such  a  cursed  tweak  !  they  must  be 
ical  fingers  ;  I  feel  'em,  I'm  sure, 

Sir  G.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Abi.  Think,  Sir  ?  think?  Troth  1  don't  know 
what  to  think.  Pray,  Sir,  how 

Sir  G.  No  questions,  good  Abigail ;  thy  cu-i 
riosity  shall  be  satisfied  indue  time.  Where's 
your  lady  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  I'm  so  frighted  ! — and  so  glad-—, 

Sir  G.  Where's  your  lady  ?  I  ask  you 

Abi.  Marry,  1  don't  know  where  I  am  my 
self — I  can't  forbear  weeping  for  joy 

Sir  G.  Your  lady  ?  I  say,  your  lady  ?  I  must 
bring  you  to  yourself  with  one  pinch  more 

Abi.  Oh!  She  has  been  talking  a  good  while 
with  the  steward.  ' 

•Sir  G.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  story 
to  her.  I'm  glad  he  has  prepared  her.  Oh  ! 
here  she  comes. 

Enter  LADY  followed  by  VELLUM. 

Lady.  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  fly  into  his  arms  ! 
my  lite  !  my  soul !  iny  husband  ! 

•Sir  G.  Oli !  let  me  catch  thee  to  my  heart, 
dearest  of  women. 

Lady.  Are  you  then  still  alive,  and  are  you 
here.!  1  can  scarce  believe  my  senses  !  Now 
am  1  happy  indeed. 

Sir  G.  My  heait  is  too  full  to  answer  thee. 

Lady.  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  defer 
giving  me  that  joy  which  you  knew  I  must  re 
ceive  from  your  presence?  You  have  robbed 
my  life  of  some  hours  of  happiness  that  ought 
to  have  been  in  it. 

Sir  G.  It  was  to  make  our  happiness  the 
more  sincere  and  unmixed  :  There  will  be  now 
no  doubts  to  dish  it.  What  has  been  the  affli:  - 
tion  of  our  lives,  has  given  a  variety  to  them, 
and  will  hereafter  supply  us  with  a  thousand 
materials  to  talk  of. 

Lady.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  absence  to  lessen  your  love  towards 
me. 

Sir  G.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  death  to  destroy  that  love  which 
makes  me  the  happiest  of  men. 

Lady.  Was  ever  woman  so  blessed  !  to  find 
again  the  darling  of  her  soul,  when  she  thought 
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him  lost  for  ever !  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  se 
cond  marriage  with  the  only  man  whom  she 
was  ever  capable  of  loving ! 

Sir  G.  May  it  be  as  happy  as  our  first,  I  de 
sire  no  more  !  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  want 
words  to  express  those  transports  of  joy  and 
tenderness  which  are  every  moment  rising  in 
my  heart  whilst  I  speak  to  thee. 

Enter  SERVANTS. 

But.  Just  as  the  steward  told  us,  lads ! — 
Look  you  there,  if  he  ben't  with  my  lady  al 
ready  ! 

Gaid,  He,  he,  he  !  what  a  joyful  night  will 
this  be  for  Madam. 

Coach.  As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  a 
(strange  gentleman  whisked  by  me  ;  but  he  took 
to  his  heels,  and  made  away  to  the  George.  If 
I  did  not  see  master  before  me,  I  should  have 
sworn  it  had  been  his  honour  ! 

Gard.  Hast  thou  given  orders  for  the  bells 
to  be  set  a  ringing  ? 

Coach.  Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that, 
'tis  done. 

Sir  G.  [To  LADY.]  My  dear,  llong  as  much 
to  tell  you  my  whole  story,  as  you  do  to  hear 
it.  In  the  mean  while  1  am  to  look  upon  this 
as  my  wedding-day.  I'll  have  nothing  but  the 
voice  of  mirth  and  feasting  in  my  house.  My 
poor  neighbours  and  my  servants  will  rejoice 
with  me.  My  hall  shall  be  free  to  every  one, 
land  let  my  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

But.  Ah  !  bless  your  honour;  may  you  never 
die  again ! 

I  Coach.  The  same  good  man  that  ever  he 
was.1 

Gard.  Whurra! 

Sir  G.  Vellum,  thou  hast  done  me  much 
service  to-day.  I  know  thou  lovest  Abigail, 
but  she's  disappointed  in  a  fortune.  I'll  make 
it  up  to  both  of  you.  I'll  give  thee  a  thousand 
pound  with  her.  It  is  not  fit  there  should  be 
one  sad  heart  in  my  house  to-night. 

Lady.  What  you  do  for  Abigail,  I  know  is 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  me.  This  is  a  new 
instance  of  your  love. 

Abi.  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  a  well-spoken 
man  :  pray  do  you  thank  my  master  and  my 
(lady. 

Sir  G.  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  displeas 
ed  with  the  gift  1  make  you. 

Vel.  The  gift  is  twofold.  I  receive  from  you 

A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion  too ; 

For  which,  in  humble  wise,  I  thank  the 

donors ;  [ho-nours. 

And  so  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your 
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EPILOGUE. 


TO-NIGHT,  the  poet's  advocate  I  stand : 
And  he  deserves  the  favour  at  my  hand 
Who  in  my  equipage  their  cause  debating, 
Has  placed  two  lovers,  and  a  third  in  wait 
ing  : 

If  both  the  first  should  from  their  duty  swerve. 
There's  one  behind  the  wainscot  in  reserve. 
In  his  next  play,  if  I  would  take  this  trouble, 
He  promised  me  to  make  the  number  double  : 
In  troth  'twas  spoke  like  an  obliging  creature, 
For  though  'tis  simple,  yet  it  shows  good-na 
ture. 
My  help  thus  ask'd,  I  could  not  choose  but 

grant  it, 

And  really  I  thought  the  play  would  want  it. 
Void  as  it  is  of  all  the  usual  arts 
To  warm  your  fancies,  and  to  steal  your  hearts; 
No  court-intrigue,  nor  city  cuckoldom, 

No  song,  no  dance,  no  music but  a  drum — 

No  smutty  thought,  in  doubtful  phrase  ex- 

pressed, 

And,  gentlemen,  if  so,  pray  where's  the  jest? 
When  we  would  raise  your  mirth,  you  hardlv 

know 

Whether,  in  strictness,  you  should  laugh  or  no  ; 
But  turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit. 

Protect  him  then,  ye  fair  ones  ;  for  the  fair 
Of  all  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  widow,  who,  ot  blameless  carriage, 
True  to  her  jointure,  hates  a  second  marriage  ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wife's  delights, 
Out  of  one  man  contrives  two  wedding-nights  ; 
Nay,  to  oblige  the  sex  in  every  state, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds  a  mate. 
Too   long   has   marriage,  in  this   tasteless 

age» 

With  ill-bred  raillery  supplied  the  stage : 
No  little  scribbler  is  of  wit  so  bare, 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
Our  author  deals  not  in  conceits  so  stale  : 
For,  should  the  examples  of  his  play  prevail, 
No  man  need  blush,  though  true  to  marriage- 
vows, 
Nor    be   a  jest,   though  he  should  love  his 

spouse. 

Thus  has  he  done  you  British  consorts  right ; 
Whose  husbands,  should  they  pry  like  mine 

to-night, 

Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduct  slipping, 
Though  they  turn'd  conjurors  to  take  you  trip 
ping. 


THE   RECRUITING   OFFICER 

A    COMEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
• 

BY  GEORGE  FARQUHAR. 


REMARKS. 

FARQUHAR,  in  hig  good-humoured  dedication  of  this  play  « To  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin,'  infonns  us  that 
'  it  took  its  rise  from  some  little  turns  of  humour  which  he  met  with  almost  within  the  shade  of  that  famous  hill ;'  and 
it  bears  internal  marks  of  this  local  and  personal  origin.  It  is  natural,  easy,  liTely,  flowing;  written  without  any 
effort,  and  producing  no  very  great  effect— at  least  in  the  mere  perusal.  The  characters,  incidents,  dialogue,  and 
grouping  are,  such  as  he  might  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  taken  from  real  life;  and  to  have  transferred  to  the 
comic  stage,  with  more  felicity  and  fidelity  than  expense  of  thought. 

The  Recruiting  Officer  is  not  equal,  in  the  exhibition  of  wit,  invention,  or  character,  to  the  Beaux'  Stratagem;  nor 
hi  the  romantic  interest  of  the  story,  to  the  Inconstant ;  nor  in  the  power  of  single  scenes  to  the  two  parts  of  the  Trip 
to  tfte  Jubilee  ;  but  there  are  sufficient  indications  of  all  these  excellencies  interspersed  throughout ;  the  streaks  and 
glittering  veins  of  the  precious  ore  every  where  striking  the  eye,  if  not  the  solid  ingots  and  massy  wedges  of  pure 
gold. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

DRURT  LANE,  1818.  COVENT  GARDEN,  1814. 

BALANCE, Mr.  Potvel Mr.  Chapman. 

SCALE, Mr.  Carr Mr.  Brook. 

SCRUPLE, Mr.  R.  Phillips,      ....  Mr.  Atkins. 

WORTHY, Mr.  Barnard Mr.  Hamerton. 

CAPTAIN  PLUME,      ...    Mr.  Stanley Mr.  C.  Kemble. 

CAPTAIN  BRAZEN,     .     .     .    Mr.  Hurley Mr.  Jones. 

KITE, Mr.  Penley Mr.  Mathews. 

BULLOCK Mr.  Oxberry Mr.  Emery. 

COSTA  R  PEARMAIN,  .     .     .    Mr.  Munden Mr.  Lision. 

THOMAS  A  PPLETREE,     •     •    Mr.  Knight Mr.  Simmons. 

WELSH  COLLIER,      .     •     •    Mr.  Hughes.      .....  Mr.  King. 

MELINDA, Mrs.  Orger, Mrs.  Egerton. 

SYLVIA, Mrs.  Mardyn Mrs.  H.  Johnston. 

LUCY Miss  Cooke Mrs.  Gibbs. 

ROSE, Mrs.  Alsop Miss  Booth. 

WOMAN, Mrs.  Coveney Mrs.  Coates. 

WIFE Miss  Tidswell Mrs.  Emery. 

Constable,  Recruits,  Mob,  Servants,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE.— Shrewsbury. 


PROLOGUE  I  ^e  Grecian  council  happily  deputes 

The  sly  Ulysses  forth— to  raise  recruits. 

IN  ancient  times,  when  Helen's  fatal  charms     I  The  artful  captain  found  without  delay 
Boused  the  contending  universe  to  arms,  Where  great  Achilles,  a  deserter,  lay  : 


SCENE  /.] 
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JHim  fate  had  warn'd  to  shun  the  Trojan  blows, 
Greece   required—  against    the   Trojan 

foes. 

their  recruiting  arts  were  needful  here, 
iTo  raise  this  great,  this  timorous  volunteer. 
Ulysses  well  could  talk  —  he  stirs,  he  warms 
The  warlike  youth  —  he  listens  to  the  charms 
JDf  plunders,  fine  laced  coats,  and  glittering 
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(IJlysses  caught  the  young  aspiring  boy, 
•And  listed  him  who  wrought  the  fate  of  Troy. 

Thus  by  recruiting  was  bold  Hector  slain  ; 
•Recruiting  thus  fair  Helen  did  regain, 
!|f  for  one  Helen  such  prodigious  things 
IfWere  acted,  that  they  even  listed  kings  ; 
Cf  for  one  Helen's  artful,  vicious  charms, 

Half  the  transported  world    was    found  in 

arms ; 

IWhat  for  so  many  Helens  may  we  dare, 
IWhose  minds  as  well  as  faces  are  so  fair  ? 
llf  by  one  Helen's  eyes  old  Greece  could  find 
llts  Homer  fired  to  write,  even  Homer  blind  ; 
IThen    Britons    sure    beyond    compare    may 
write, 

That  view  so  many  Helens  every  night. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Market-Place—Drum 
the  Grenadier's  march. 


Enter  SERGEANT  KITE,  followed  by  THOMAS 
APFLETREE,  COSTAR  PEARMAIN,  and  the  Mob. 

Serg.  K.  If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers  or  others 
have  a  mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king  ;  if  any  'prentices  have 
severe  masters,  any  children  have  undutiful 
parents,  if  any  servants  have  too  little  wages, 
or  any  husband  too  much  wife,  let  them  repair 
to  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  enter 
tainment.  [Drums  beat.}  Gentlemen,  I  don't 
beat  my  drums  here  to  insnare  or  inveigle  any 
man ;  for  you  must  know,  Gentlemen,  that  I 
am  a  man  of  honour :  besides,  I  don't  beat  up 
for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I  list  only  grena 
diers,  grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray,  gentle 
men,  observe  this  cap,  this  is  the  cap  of  hon 
our  !  it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  draw 
ing  of  a  trigger,  and  he  that  has  the  good  for 
tune  to  be  bora  six  feet  high  was  born  to  be  a 
great  man—Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  try 
this  cap  upon  your  head  ?  [To  COST. 

Cost .  Is  there  no  harm  in't  ?  Wont  the  cap 
list  me  ? 

Serg.  K.  No,  no,  no  more  than  I  can.  Come: 
let  me  see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cost.  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration 
in  it?  No  gunpowder  plot  upon  me? 

Serg.  K.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Cost.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily.— Lei 
me  see  it— [Going  to  put  it  on.]  It  smells 
woundily  of  sweat  and  brimstone.  Smell 
Tummas. 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Cost.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  thi 
upon  the  face  of  it  ? 

Serg.  K.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cost.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bei 
of  honour  ? 

Serg.  K.  Oh !  a  mighty  large  bed !  bigger  b 
half  than  the  great  bed  at  Ware— ten  thou 
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and  people  may  lie  in  it  together  and  never 
eel  one  another. 

Cost.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie 
n  t. — But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same 
)ed  of  honour  ? 

Serg.  K.  Sound !  ay,  so  sound  that  they 
lever  wake. 

Cost.  Wauns  !  1  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 
here. 

Serg.  K.  Say  you  so  !  then  I  find,  brother— 

Cost.  Brother  !  hold  there,  friend  ;  I  am  no 
dndred  to  you  that  1  know  of  yet.— Look  ye, 
sergeant,  no  coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see 
— if  I  have  a  mind  to  list,  why  so — if  not,  why 
tis  not  so — therefore  take  your  cap  and  your 
jrothership  back  again,  for  I  am  not  disposed 
it  this  present  writing. — No  coaxing,  no 
Bothering  me,  faith ! 

Serg.  K.  I  coax !  I  wheedle !  I'm  above  it, 
Sir :  I  have  served  twenty  campaigns— but, 
Sir,  you  talk  well,  and  1  must  own  that  you 
are  a  man  every  inch  of  you;  a  pretty,  young, 
sprightly  fellow  !  I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spi 
rit  ;  but  I  scorn  to  coax ;  'tis  base  !  though  I 
must  say  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a 
man  better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he 
treads  !  he  steps  like  a  castle  !  but  1  scorn  to 
wheedle  any  man— Come,  honest  lad  !  will 
you  take  share  of  a  pot? 

Cost.  Nay,  for  that  matter  I'll  spend  my 
penny  with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head,  that 

begging  your  pardon,  Sir,  and  in  a  fairway. 

Serg.  K.  Give  me  your  hand  then ;  and  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  this — 
here's  a  purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of 
humming  ale  at  my  quarters— 'tis  the  king's 
money  and  the  king's  drink— he's  a  generous 
king  and  loves  his  subjects— I  hope,  gentle 
men,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health. 

All  Mob.  No,  no,  no. 

Serg.  K.  Huzza  then  !  huzza  for  the  king 
and  the  honour  of  Shropshire. 

A II  Mob.  Huzza! 

Serg.  K.  Beat  Drum, 

•  [Exeunt  shouting,  drum  beating  a  Grenadier' t 
march. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUMB. 

Capt.  P.  By  the  grenadier's  inarch  that 
should  be  my  drum,  and  by  that  shout  it 

should  beat  with  success — Let  me  see four 

o'clock— [Looking  on  his  watch.].  At  ten  yes 
terday  morning  I  left  London— pretty  smart 
riding,  but  nothing  to  the  fatigue  of  recruit 
ing. 

Enter  KITE. 

Serg..  K.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble 
captain  I  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Severn  side,  noble  captain !  you're  wel 
come. 

Capt.  P.  A  very  elegant  reception  indeed, 
Mr.  Kite.  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into 
your  recruiting  strain— Pray  what  success? 

Serg.  K.  I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I've  re 
cruited  five. 

Capt.  P.  Five  !  pray  what  are  they  ? 

Serg.  K.  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of 
Kent,  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedlar, 
a  scoundrel  attorney  and  a  Welch  parson. 

Capt.  P.  An  attorney!  wert  thou  mad?  list 
a  lawyer  !  discharge  him,  discharge  him,  this 
minute. 

Serg.  K.  Why,  Sir  ? 

Capt.  P.   BeotiHS«  I  will  have  nobody  in 
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[ACT  I. 


my  company  that  can  write;— I  say  this  min 
ute  discharge  him. 

Serg.  K.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  par 
son? 

Capt .  P.  Can  he  write  ? 

Serg.  K.  Hum !  he  plays  rarely  upon  the 
fiddle. 

Capt.  P.  Keep  him  by  all  means — But  how 
Stands  the  country  affected?  Were  the  people 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town  ? 

Serg.  K.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with 
your  honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort 
of  people  are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we 
shall  soon  do  your  business— But,  Sir,  you 
have  got  a  recruit  here  that  you  little  think 
of. 
f  Capt.  P.  Who? 

Serg.  K.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last 
time  you  were  in  the  country.  You  remem 
ber  your  old  friend  Molly  at  the  Castle  ? 

Capt.  P.  She's  not  breeding  I  hope. 

Serg.  K.  She  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday. 

Capt.  P.  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Serg.  K.  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me 
to  marry  the  mother. 

Capt.  P.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her 
with  us;  she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make 
a  bed  upon  occasion. 

Serg.  K.  But  your  honour  knows  that  I  am 
married  already. 

Capt.  P.  To  how  many? 

Serg.  K.  I  can't  tell  readily— I  have  set 
them  down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster- 
roll.  [Draws  it  out.~\  Let  me  see — Imprimis, 
Mrs.  Shely  Snikereyes ;  she  sells  potatoes  up 
on  Ormond  key  in  Dublin ; — Peggy  Guzzle, 
the  brandy  woman  at  the  Horse-Guards,  at 
Whitehall ;— Dolly  Waggon,  the  carrier's 
daughter  at  Hull ;  Madamoiselle  Van  Bottom- 
flat,  at  the  Buss ; — then  Jenny  Oakum,  the 
ship-carpenter's  widow  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  I 
don't  reckon  upon  her,  for  she  was  married  at 
the  same  time  to  two  lieutenants  of  marines, 
and  a  man-of-war's  boatswain. 

Capt.  P.  A  full  company — you  have  named 
five — Come,  make  them  half  a  dozen.  Kite, 
is  the  child  a  boy  or  a  girl  ? 

Serg.  K.  A  chopping  boy. 

Capt.  P.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your 
list,  and  the  boy  in  mine  ;  and  now  go  comfort 
the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Serg.  K.  I  shall,  Sir. 

Cap*.  P.  But  hold,  have  you  made  any  use 
of  your  German  doctor's  habit  since  you  ar 
rived  ? 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  yes,  Sir,  and  my  fame's  all 
about  the  country  for  the  most  faithful  fortune 
teller  that  ever  told  a  lie.  I  was  obliged  to 
let  my  landlord  into  the  secret  for  the  conve 
nience  of  keeping  it  so  ;  but  he  is  an  honest 
fellow,  and  will  be  faithful  to  any  roguery 
that  is  trusted  to  him.  This  device,  Sir,  will 
get  you  men,  and  me  money,  which  I  think  is 
all  we  want  at  present. — But  yonder  comes 
your  friend,  Mr.  Worthy.  Has  your  honour 
any  further  commands  ? 

Capt.  P.  None  at  present.  [Exit  SERG. 
KITE.]  'Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but 
the  life's  departed. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

What,  arms  across,  Worthy .'  methinks  you 
should  hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so  near. 
The  man  has  got  the  vapours  in  his  ears  I  be 
lieve.  I  must  expel  this  melancholy  spirit, 


Spleen,  them  worst  of  fiends  below, 

Fly,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  blow. 

[Slaps  WORTHY  on  the  shoulder. 

Wor.  Plume !  my  dear  captain !  returned! 
safe  and  sound,  I  hope. 

Capt.  P.  You  see  1  have  lost  neither  leg  nor 
arm  ;  then  for  my  inside, 'tis  neither  troubled 
with  sympathies  nor  antipathies  ;  and  1  have 
an  excellent  stomach  for  roast  beef. 

Wor.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow  :  once  I  was 
so. 

Capt.  P.  What  ails  thee,  man  ?  no  inunda 
tions  nor  earthquakes  in  Wales  I  hope  !  Has 
your  father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  resumed 
his  estate  ? 

Wor.  No. 

Capt.  P.  Then  you  are  married,  surely  1 

Wor.  No. 

Capt.  P.  Then  vou  are  mad,  or  turning  me«JL 
thodist  ? 

Wor.  Come,  I  must  out  with  it.  Your  oncfltt 
gay  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obseV 
quious,  thoughtful,  romantic,  constant  coxcombS 

Capt.  P.  And  pray  what  is  all  this  for  ? 

Wor.  For  a  woman. 

Capt.  P.  Shake  hands,  brother.  If  thou  gal 
to  that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  th  ought- • 
ful,  as  constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship.  ] 

Wor.  For  whom  ? 

Capt.  P.  For  a  regiment — but  for  a  woman !  I 
'Sdeath  !  I  have  been  constant  to  fifteeen  at  a  1 
time,  but  never  melancholy  for  one.  Prayl 
who  is  this  wonderful  Helen  ? 

Wor.  A  Helen  indeed  !  not  to  be  won  under  1 
ten  years  siege ;  as  great  a  beauty,  and  as 
great  a  jilt. 

Capt.  P.  But  who  is  she  ?  do  I  know  her  1 

Wor.  Very  well. 

Capt.  P.  That's  impossible.     1  know  no ' 
man  that  will  hold  out  a  ten  year's  siege. 

Wor.  What  think  you  of  Melinda  ? 

Capt.  P.  Melinda!  you  must  not  think  to 
surmount  her  pride  by  humility.  Would  you 
bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she 
must  be  reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  her 
self.  Let  me  see,  the  very  first  thing  that 
1  would  do,  should  be  to  make  love  to  her 
chambermaid.  Suppose  we  lampooned  all 
the  pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out  ; 
or,  what  if  we  made  a  ball,  and  forgot  to  in 
vite  her,  with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest  ? 

Wor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must 
confess  ;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise  dull 
place,  that  we  can  have  no  balls,  no  lampoons, 
no — 

Capt.  P.  What!  no  young  ones?  and  so 
many  recruiting  officers  in  town !  I  thought 
'twas  a  maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many 
recruits  in  the  country  as  they  carried  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good  will,  noble 
captain  !  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the  Cas 
tle  ;  there  have  been  tears  in  town  about  that 
business,  captain. 

Capt.  P.  1  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it. 

Wor.  Oh,  Sir!  have  you  thought  of  her?  I 
began  to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

Capt.  P.  Your  affairs  had  quite  put  mine  out 
of  my  head.  Tis  true,  Sylvia  and  1  had  once 
agreed,  could  we  have  adjusted  preliminar 
ies  ;  but  1  am  resolved  never  to  bind  myself  to  a 
woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  1  know  whether 
I  shall  like  her  company  for  half  an  hour.  If 
people  would  but  try  one  another  before  they 
engaged,  it  would  prevent  all  these  elope 
ments,  divorces,  and  the  devil  knows  what. 

Wor.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  diduot 
stick  to  say  that. 


SCENE  II.] 


[  Capt.  P.  I  hate  country  towns  for  that  reason. 

*  [f  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought  of 
f  Sylvia  it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the  ground. 

I  love  Sylvia,  I  admire  her  frank  generous  dis 
position  ;  in  short,  were  I  once  a  general,  I 
.jvould  marry  her. 

I  Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason  ;  for  were  you 
•but  a  corporal,  she  would  marry  you.  But  roy 
•Melinda  coquets  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees; 
•I'll  lay  fifty  pounds  she  makes  love  to  you. 

•  Capt.  P.  I'll  lay  you  a  hundred  that  I  re- 
Iturn  it  if  she  does. 

Re-enter  SERGEANT  KITE. 
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SCENE  II.—An  Apartment. 
Enter  MELINDA,  and  SYLVIA. 


I    Serg.  K.  Captain,  eaptaii 

Near. 


a  word  in  your 


I    Capt.  P.  You  may  speak  out ;  here  are  none 
ibut  friends. 

I    Serg.  K.  You  know.  Sir,  that  you  sent  me 
Ito  comfort  the  good  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs. 


Molly  ;  my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 

I  wish  you  joy, 


my 

Wor.   O  ho!  very  well. 
Mr.  Kite. 

Serg.  K.  Your  worship  very 
I  have  got  both  a  wife   and  cl 


well  may ;  for 
ild  in  half  an 


hour.  But  as  1  was  saying,  you  sent  me  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Molly, — my  wife,  1  mean  ; — Bu; 
what  do  you  think,  Sir  ?  she  was  better  com 
forted  before  I  came. 

Capt.  P.  As  how  ? 

Serg:  K.  Why,  Sir,  a  footman  in  livery  had 
brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby- 
clothes. 

Capt.  P.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
send  them  ? 

Serg.  K.  Nay,  Sir,  I  must  whisper  that ; — 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 

Capt .  P.  Sylvia  !  generous  creature  ! 

Wor.  Sylvia!  Impossible! 

Serg.  K.  Here  are  the  guineas,  Sir.  I  took 
the  gold  as  part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay, 
Further,  Sir,  she  sent  word  the  child  should 
be  taken  all  imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she 
intended  to  stand  godmother.  The  same  foot 
man,  as  1  was  coming  to  you  with  the  news, 
called  after  me,  and  told  me  that  his  lady 
would  speak  with  me :  I  went ;  and  upon 
hearing  that  you  were  come  to  town  she  gave 
me  half-a-guinea  for  the  news,  and  ordered 
me  to  tell  you  that  justice  Balance,  her  father, 
•  who  is  just  come  out  of  the  country,  would  be 
glad  to  see  you. 

Capt.  P.  There's  a  girl  for  you,  Worthy.  Is 
there  any  thing  of  woman  in  this?  No,'tis  noble, 
generous,  manly  friendship.  The  common 
jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing  but  their 
avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises;  and  can 
part  with  the  lover,  though  she  dies  for  the 
man.  Come,  Worthy,  where's  the  best  wine, 
for  there  I'll  quarter  ? 

Wor.  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Bar 
celona,  which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce  be 
fore,  because  I  reserved  it  for  your  welcome  to 
town. 

Capt.  P.  Let's  away,  then.  Mr.  Kite,  go  to 
the  lady,  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her 
I  shall  only  refresh  a  little  and  wait  upon  her. 

Wor.  Hold,  Kite  !  have  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting  captain  ? 

Serg.  K.  No,  Sir;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I 
don't  keep  such  company.  [Exit. 

Capt.  P.  Another!  who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
roost  unaccountable  fellow :  but  I'll  tell  you 
more  as  we  go.  [Exeunt. 


Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Sylvia. 
[1  hey  salute.]  I  envied  you  your  retreat  in 
the  country ;  for  Shrewsbury,  methinks,  and 
all  your  heads  of  shires,  are  the  most  irregular 
places  for  living  :  here  we  have  smoke,  noise, 
scandal,  affectation  and  pretension  ;  in  short, 
every  thing  to  give  the  spleen,  and  nothing  to 
divert  it :  then  the  air  is  intolerable. 

Syl.  Oh,  Madam !  I  have  heard  the  town 
commended  for  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don't  consider,  Sylvia,  how 
long  I  have  lived  in't !  for  I  can  assure  you, 
that  to  a  lady  the  least  nice  in  her  constitution, 
no  air  can  be  good  above  half  a  year.  Change 
of  air  I  take  to  be  the  most  agreeable,  of  any 
variety  in  life. 

Syl.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are 
several  sorts  of  airs. 

Mel.  Pshaw!  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  or  more  properly  of  that  we  taste. 
Have  not  you,  Sylvia,  found  a  vast  difference 
in  the  taste  of  airs  ? 

Syl.  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort  of 
air?  Taste  air!  you  might  as  well  tell  me  I 
may  feed  upon  air !  But,  pr'ythee,  my  dear 
Melinda!  don't  put  on  such  an  air  to  me. 
Your  education  and  mine  were  just  the  same ; 
and  1  remember  the  time  when  we  never 
troubled  our  heads  about  air,  but  when  the 
sharp  air  from  the  Welch  mountains  made  our 
fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning  at  the  boarding- 
school. 

Mel.  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same, 
but  our  temperaments  had  nothing  alike  :  you 
have  the  constitution  of  a  horse. 

Syl.  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  neither  with 
spleen,  cholic,  nor  vapours.  1  need  no  salts 
for  my  stomach,  no  hartshorn  for  my  head,  nor 
wash  for  my  complexion  ;  I  can  gallop  all  the 
morning  after  the  hunting  horn,  and  all  the 
evening  after  a  fiddle. 

Mel.  I  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to  town. 

Syl.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come,  and  I'll  take 
care  he  sha'n't  go  without  a  companion. 

Mel.  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

Syl.  And  there's  a  pleasure  in  being  mad 

Which  none  but  madmen  know. 

Mel.  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixote!  hast thou 
the  vanity  to  imagine  that  a  young  sp 


officer,  that  rambles  over  half  the  globe  in  half 
a  year,  can  confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little 
daughter  of  a  country  justice  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  world  ? 

Syl.  Pshaw  !  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts ! 
I  should  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts ; 
it  shows  a  narrowness  of  soul. 

Mel.  O'my  conscience,  Sylvia  st  thou 
been  a  man  thou  hadst  been  the  greatest  rake 
in  Christendom. 

Syl.  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know 
the  world.  But  now  I  think  on't,  how  stands 
your  affair  with  Mr.  Worthy? 

Mel.  He's  my  aversion. 

Syl.  Vapours ! 

Mel.  What  do  you  say,  Madam? 

Syl.  I  say  that  you  should  not  use  that 
honest  fellow  so  inhumanly  ;  he's  a  gentleman 
of  parts  and  fortune,  and  besides  that  he's  my 
Plume's  friend  !  and  by  all  that's  sacred  if 
you  don't  use  him  better  I  shall  expect  satis 
faction. 

Mel  Satisfaction  !  you  begin  to  fancy  your 
self  a  man  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be 
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[ACT  IT. 


with  you,  I  like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being  so 
intimate  with  your  captain,  for  I  take  him  to 
be  a  loose,  idle,  ill- mannerly  coxcomb. 

Syl.  Oh,  Madam  !  you  never  saw  him  per 
haps  since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thou 
sand  pounds :  you  only  knew  him  when  you 
were  capitulating  with  Worthy  for  a  settle 
ment,  which  perhaps  might  encourage  him  to 
be  a  little  loose  and  unmannerly  with  you. 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  Madam  ? 

Syl.  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation, 
Madam. 

Mel  Better  it  had,  Madam,  for  methinks  you 
are  too  plain. 

Syl .  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person, 
I  think  your  ladyship's  as  plain  as  me  to  the 
full. 

Mel.  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  glad 
to  take  up  with  a  rakish  officer  as  you  do. 

Syl.  Again  !  lookye,  Madam,  you  are  in 
your  own  house. 

Mel.  And  if  you  had  kept  in  yours  I  should 
have  excused  you. 

Syl.  Don't  be  troubled,  Madam,  I  sha'n't 
desire  to  have  my  visit  returned. 

Mel.  The  sooner  therefore  you  make  an  end 
of  this  the  better. 

Syl.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my 
inclinations ;  and  so,  Madam,  your  bumble 
servant.  [Exit. 

Mel.  Saucy  thing  ! 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  Madam. 

Mel.  Did  not  you  see  the  proud  nothing, 
how  she  swelled  upon  the  arrival  of  her  fel 
low? 

Lucy.  I  don't  believe  she  has  seen  him 
yet. 

Mel.  Nor  sha'n't,  if  I  can  help  it.  Let  me 
see — I  have  it — bring  me  pen  and  ink — Hold, 
I'll  go  write  in  my  closet. 

Lucy.  An  answer  to  this  letter  I  hope,  Ma 
dam.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Mel.  Who  sent  it? 

Lucy.  Your  captain,  Madam. 

Mel.  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tired  of  him  :  send 
it  back  unopened. 

Lucy.  The  messenger's  gone,  Madam. 

Mel.  Then  how  should  I  send  an  answer  ? 
Call  him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment. 
Enter  JUSTICE  BALANCE  and  CAPTAIN  PLUME. 

Jus*.  B.  Lookye,  captain,  give  us  but  blood 
for  our  money,  and  you  sha'n't  want  men. 
Adds  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  another 
marshal  of  France,  and  I'll  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

Capt .  P.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your 
fair  daughter? 

Just.  B.  Ah,  captain  !  what  is  my  daughter 
to  a  marshal  of  France  ?  We're  upon  a  nobler 
subject  ;  1  want  to  have  a  particular  descrip 
tion  of  the  last  battle. 

Capt.  P.  The  battle,  Sir,  was  a  very  pretty 
battle  as  any  one  should  desire  to  see  ;  but  we 
were  all  so  intent  upon  victory  that  we  never 
minded  the  battle  :  all  that  I  know  of  the  mat 
ter  is,  our  general  commanded  us  to  beat  the 


enemy,  and  we  did  so;  and  if  he  pleases  bun  I 
,o  say  the  word,  we'll  do  it  again.     But  pray 
Sir.  how  does  Mrs.  Sylvia? 

Just.  B.  Still  upon  Sylvia!  for  shame,  cap-l  j 
ain  !  you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  tothel 
war  ;  victory  is  your  mistress,  and  'tis  below  a  I 
soldier  to  think  of  any  other. 

Capt.  P.  As  a  mistress  I  confess,  but  as  a  I 
rriend,  Mr.  Balance. 

Just.  B.  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince  I 
;he  matter  ;  would  not  you  deceive  my  daugh- 1 
ter  if  you  could  ? 

Capt.  P.  How,  Sir?  I  hope  she  is  not  to  be  I 
deceived. 

Just.  B.  Faith,  but  she  is,  Sir,  and  any  wo- 1 
man  in  England  of  her  age  and  complexion,  by  I 
a  man   of  your  youth  and  person.     Lookye,  I 
captain,  once  I  was  young,  and  once  an  officer,  I 
as  you  are,  and  I  can  guess  at  your  thoughts 
now  by  what  mine  were  then;  and  I  remem 
ber  very  well  that  I  would  have  given  one  of 
my  legs,  to  have  deluded  the  daughter  of  an 
old  country  gentleman  as  like  me  as  1  was  then 
like  you. 

Capt.  P.  But,  Sir,  was  that  country  gentle 
man  your  friend  and  benefactor  ? 

Just.  B.  Not  much  of  that. 

Capt.  P.  There  the  comparison  breaks  :  the 
favours,  Sir,  that— 

Just .  B.  Pho,  pho !  I  hate  set  speeches :  if  I 
have  done  you  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to  ' 
please  myself.  I  love  thee,  and  if  I  could  part 
with  my  girl  you  should  have  her  as  soon  as 
any  young  fellow  I  know  ;  but  I  hope  you 
have  more  honour  than  to  quit  the  service, 
and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp  ;  but  she's  at  her  own  disposal ;  she  has 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  so — • 
Sylvia,  Sylvia !  [Calls. 

Enter  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  There  are  some  letters,  Sir,  come  by  the 
post  from  London  ;  I  left  them  upon  the  table 
in  your  closet. 

Just.  B.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from 
abroad.  [Presents  CAPT.  P.  to  her.]  Captain, 
you'll  excuse  me ;  I'll  go  and  read  my  letters 
and  wait  on  you.  [Exit. 

Syl.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

Capt.  P.  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  welcome, 
Madam,  since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it  from 
this  fair  hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my 
seeing  England. 

Syl.  I  have  often  heard  that  soldiers  were 
sincere  ;  shall  I  venture  to  believe  public  re 
port? 

Capt.  P.  You  may,  when  'tis  backed  by  pri 
vate  insurance  ;  for  I  swear,  Madam,  by  the 
honour  of  my  profession,  that  whatever  dan 
gers  1  went  upon,  it  was  with  the  hope  of 
making  myself  more  worthy  of  your  esteem  ; 
and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  preserving  my 
life,  'twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at  your 
feet. 

Syl.  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or 
where  you  will ;  but  you  know,  Sir,  there  is  a 
certain  will  and  testament  to  be  made  before 
hand. 

Capt.  P.  My  will,  Madam,  is  made  already, 
and  there  it  is  ;  and  if  you  please  to  open  this 
paper,  which  was  drawn  the  evening  before 
our  last  battle,  you  will  find  whom  1  left  my 
heir. 

Syl.  "  Mrs.  Sylvia  Balance."  [Opens  the  Will 
and  reads.]  Well,  caplain,  this  is  a  handsome 
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Lnd  a  substantial  compliment;  but  I  can  as 
sure  you  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  the 
jare  knowledge  of  your  intention,  than  I 
should  have  been  in  the  possession  of  your 
egacy :  but,  methinks,  Sir,  you  should  have 
eft  something  to  your  little  boy  at  the  Cas 
tle. 

f  Capt.  P.  That's  home.  [Aside.]  My  little 
fcoy !  lack-a-day,  Madam !  that  alone  may 
convince  you  'twas  none  of  mine :  why,  the 
|girl,  Madam,  is  my  sergeant's  wife,  and  so  the 
fooor  creature  gave  out  that  I  was  the  father, 
| in  hopes  that  my  friends  might  support  her  in 
lease  of  necessity — That  was  all,  Madam — My 
I  boy  !  no,  no,  no! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some 
ill  news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak 
with  you  immediately  ;  and  he  begs  the  cap 
tain's  pardon  that  he  can't  wait  on  him  as  he 
promised.  [Exit. 

Capt.  P.  Ill  news  !  Heaven  avert  it !  no 
thing  could  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that 
generous  worthy  gentleman  afflicted.  I'll  leave 
you  to  comfort  him,  and  be  assured  that  if  my 
life  and  fortune  can  be  any  way  seviceable  ti 
the  father  of  my  Sylvia,  he  shall  freely  com 
mand  both.  [Exeuid. 

SCENE  IL—An  Apartment. 
Enter  JUSTICE  BALANCE  and  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  Sir 
perhaps  my  brother  may  recover. 

Just.  B.  We  have  but  little  reason  to  ex 
pect  it;  the  doctor  acquaints  me  here,  tha' 
before  this  comes  to  my  hands  he  fears  I  shal 
have  no  son — Poor  Owen  ! — but  the  decree  ii 
just ;  I  was  pleased  with  the  death  of  my  fa 
ther,  because  he  left  me  an  estate,  and  now  J 
am  punished  with  the  loss  of  an  heir  to  inheri 
mine.  I  must  now  look  upon  you  as  the  only 
hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  expect  that  the  aug 
mentation  of  your  fortune  will  give  you  fresh 
thoughts  and  new  prospects. 

Syl.  My  desire  in  being  punctual  in  mi 
obedience,  requires  that  you  would  be  plain  ii 
your  commands,  Sir. 

Just.  B.  The  death  of  your  brother  make 
you  sole  heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  knov 
is  about  two  thousand  pounds  a-year:  thi 
fortune  gives  you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  and  i 
title :  you  must  set  a  just  value  upon  yourself 
and  in  plain  terms,  think  no  more  of  Captaii 
Plume. 

Syl.  You  have  often  commended  the  gentle 
man,  Sir. 

Just.  B.  And  I  do  so  still ;  he's  a  very  pretty 
fellow  ;  but  though  1  liked  him  well  enoug 
for  a  bare  son-in-law,  I  don't  approve  of  him 
for  an  heir  to  my  estate  and  family  :  ten  thou 
sand  pounds  indeed  I  might  trust  in  his  hands 
and  it  might  do  the  young  fellow  a  kindness 
but,  odds  my  life!  two  thousand  pound 
a-year  would  ruin  him,  quite  turn  his  braic 
A  captain  of  foot  worth  two  thousand  pound 
a-year  !  'tis  a  prodigy  in  nature ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 
Serv.   Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  for  you 
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orship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands 
ut  your  own. 
Just.  B.  Come,  show  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  with  SERVANT. 

Syl.  Make  the  dispute,  between  love  and 
uty,  and  I  am  Prince  Prettyman  exactly.  If 
y  brother  dies,  ah,  poor  brother  !  if  he  lives, 
i,  poor  sister !  It  is  bad  both  ways.  I'll  try 
again — Follow  my  own  inclinations  and 
reak  my  father's  heart,  or  obey  his  commands 
nd  break  my  own  !  Worse  and  worse.  Sup- 
ose  I  take  it  thus :  a  moderate  fortune,  a 
retty  fellow,  and  a  pad ;  or  a  fine  estate,  a 
oach  and  six,  and  an  ass,  that  will  never  do 
either. 

Re-enter  JUSTICE  BALANCE. 

Just.  B.  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.  [To  a 
''errant  without.'}  Ho,  Sylvia.' 

Syl.  Sir. 

Just.  B.  How  old  were  you  when  your  mo- 
her  died  ? 

Syl.  So  young  that  I  don't  remember  I  ever 
ad"  one ;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so 
ndulgent  to  me  since,   that  indeed   I  never 
wanted  one. 

Just.  B.  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing 
ou  asked  of  me? 

Syl.  Never,  that  I  remember. 

Just.  B.  Then,  Sylvia,  I  must  beg  that,  once 
n  your  life,  you  will  grant  me  a  favour. 

Syl.  Why  should  you  question  it,  Sir  ? 

Just.  B.  "I  don't ;  but  1  would  rather  counsel 
han  command.  I  don't  propose  this  with  the 
luthority  of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of 
your  friend,  that  you  would  take  the  coach 
;his  moment  and  go  into  the  country. 

Syl.  Does  this  advice,  Sir,  proceed  from 
he  contents  of  the  letter  you  received  just 

10W? 

Just.  B.  No  matter ;  I  will  be  with  you  in 
hree  or  four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  rea 
sons.  But  before  you  go,  I  expect  you  will 
make  me  one  solemn  promise. 

Syl.  Propose  the  thing,  Sir. 

Just.  B.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of 
yourself  to  any  man  without  my  consent. 

Syl.  I  promise. 

Just.  B.  Very  well ,-  and  to  be  even  with 
you,  I  promise  I  never  will  dispose  of  you 
without  your  own  consent :  and  so,  Sylvia, 
the  coach  is  ready.  Farewell.  [Exit  SYLVIA.] 
Now  she's  gone,  I'll  examine  the  contents  ot 
this  letter  a  little  nearer.  [Reads.]  "  Sir,— My 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Worthy  has  drawn  a  secret 
from  him,  that  he  had  from  his  friend,  Captain 
Plume :  and  my  friendship  and  relation  to 
your  family  oblige  me  to  give  you  timely  no 
tice  of  it.  The  captain  has  dishonourable  de 
signs  upon  my  cousin  Sylvia.  Evils  of  this 
nature  are  more  easily  prevented  than  amend 
ed  ;  and  that  you  would  immediately  send  my 
cousin  into  the  country  is  the  advice  of, 
Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Melinda.  —Why, 
the  devil's  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age; 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time.-Hang  it !  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock 
or  a  snipe,  and  why  not  a  hat  and  cockade  ?  I 
have  a  case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a  good 
mind  to  try. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

Worthy !  your  servant. 

Wor.l'm  sorry,  Sir,  to  be  the  messenger  of 
ill  news. 
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Just.  B.  I  apprehend  it,  Sir  ;  you  have  heard 
that  my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

Wor.  My  letters  say  he's  dead,  Sir. 

Just.  B.  He's  happy,  and  I  am  satisfied :  the 
stroke  of  Heaven  I  can  bear ;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr.  Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

Wor.  I  hope,  Sir,  you're  under  no  appre 
hensions  of  wrong  from  any  body. 

Just.  B.  You  know  I  ought  to  be. 

Wor.  You  wrong  my  honour  in  believing  I 
could  know  any  thing  to  your  prejudice,  with 
out  resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Just.  B.  This  letter,  Sir,  which  1  tear  in 
pieces  to  conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  in 
forms  me  that  Plume  has  a  design  upon  Syl 
via,  and  that  you  are  privy  to't. 

Wor.  Nay  then,  Sir,  1  must  do  myself  jus 
tice,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author. 
[Takes  up  a  piece.]  Sir,  I  know  the  hand,  and 
if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents,  Melinda 
shall  tell  me.  [Going. 

Just.  B.  Hold,  Sir  ;  the  contents  I  have  told 
you  already,  only  with  this  circumstance,  that 
her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Worthy  had  drawn  the 
secret  from  him. 

Wor.  Her  intimacy  with  me ! — Dear  Sir, 
let  me  pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter ;  'twill 
give  me  such  a  power  over  her  pride  to  have 
her  own  an  intimacy  under  her  hand.  This 
was  the  luckiest  accident.  [Gathers  up  the 
Letter.]  The  aspersion.  Sir,  was  nothing  but 
malice,  the  effect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her 
and  Sylvia. 

Just.  B.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Sir? 

Wor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part 
of  the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it. 
But  I  hope,  Sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered 


nothing  upon  the  account? 
Just.  JB.  No,i 


,  no,  poor  girl !  she's  so  afflicted 
with  the  news  of  her  brother's  death,  that  to 
avoid  company  she  begged  leave  to  go  into  the 
country. 

Wor.  And  is  she  gone? 

Just.  B.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so 
pressing  ;  the  coach  went  from  the  door  the 
minute  before  you  came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  Sir  ? — I  find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda ;  and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh 
at  one  another. 

Just.  B.  Like  enough ;  women  are  as  sub 
ject  to  pride  as  men  are  ;  and  why  mayn't  great 
women,  as  well  as  great  men,  forget  their  old 
acquaintance?— But  come,  where's  this  young 
fellow?  I  love  him  so  well,  it  would  break 
the  heart  of  me  to  think  him  a  rascal.— I  am 
glad  my  daughter's  fairly  off  though.  [Aside.'] 
Where  does  the  captain  "quarter  ? 

Wor.  At  Horton's  :  I  am  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of 
your  company. 

Just.  B.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy.  I  must 
allow  a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son. 
Afterwards,  I'm  yours  over  a  bottle,  or  how 
you  will. 

Wor.  Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 

Enter  SERGEANT  KITE,  with  COSTAR  PEARMAIN 
in  one  hand,  and  THOMAS  APPLETREE  in  the 
other,  drunk. 

Serg.  K.    [Sings.]    Our  'prentice  Tom  may 

now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes, 


[ACT  IT. 

For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  &c. 

(The  Mob  sing  the  Chorus.) 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives, 
By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  &c. 

Hey,  boys  !  thus  we  soldiers  live  !  drink,  sing, 
dance,  play ; — we  live,  as  one  should  say,— we 
live, — 'tis  impossible  lo  tell  how  we  live  ;— we 
are  all  princes, — why — why,  you  are  a  king,— • 
you  are  an  emperor,  and  I'm  a  prince  ;— now, 
— an't  we  ? 

Tho.  No,  sergeant,  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Serg.  K.  No? 
•  Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Serg.  K.  A  justice  of  peace,  man? 

Ttio.  Ay,  uauns,  will  I. 

Serg.  K.  Done;  you  are  a  justice  of  peacejfr 
and  you  are  a  king.  [To  Cos.]  And  I  am  n 
duke,  and  a  rum  duke,  an't  I  ? 

Cos.  Ay.  but  I'll  be  no  king. 

Serg.  K.  What  then? 

Co*.  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Serg.  K.  A  queen  ? 

Co*.  Ay,  of  England;  that's  greater  than 
any  king  of  'em  all. 

Serg.  K.  Bravely  said,  faith!  huzza  for  the 
queen,  [Huzza.]  But  harkye,  you  Mr.  Jus 
tice  and  you  Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the 
king's  picture  ? 

Cos.  Tho.  No,  no,  no. 

Serg.  K.  1  wonder  at  that ;  1  have  two  of 
'em  set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty, — bless  • 
the  mark  !  see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takes  two  broad  Pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  j 
gives  one  to  each. 

Tho.  The  wonderful  works  of  nature ! 

[Looks  at  it. 

Cos.  What's  this  written  about?  here's  a 
posy,  I  believe.  Ca-ro-lus  ! — what's  that,  ser 
geant  ? 

Serg.  K.  O !  Carolus !  why,  Carolus  is 
Latin  for  king  George;  that's  all. 

Co*.  Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scollard.  Ser 
geant,  will  you  part  with  this  ?  I'll  buy  it  on 
you,  if  it  come  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Serg.  K.  A  crown!  never  talk  of  buying; 
'tis  the  same  thing  among  friends,  you  know  ; 
I'll  present  them  to  ye  both :  you  shall  give 
me  as  good  a  thing.  Put  'em  up,  and  remem 
ber  your  old  friend  when  1  am  over  the  hills 
and  far  away. 

[They  sing,  and  put  up  the  Money. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME,  singing. 

Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main, 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ;  ( 

The  king  commands,  and  we'll  obey, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Come  on  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  I'll 
make  one  among  ye.  Who  are  these  hearty 
lads? 

Serg.  K.  Off  with  your  hats!  'ounds!  off 
with  your  hats  !  This  is  the  captain,  the  cap 
tain. 

Tho.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Cos.  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh! 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  I'se  scarcely  d'off  mine  for  any 
captain  in  England.  My  vether's  a  freehold 
er. 
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I  Cap*.  P.   Who  are   those  jolly  lads,  ser- 
'  jant? 

Serg.  K.  A  couple  of  honest,  brave  fellows, 
[hat  are  willing  to  serve  the  kjn?.  I  have  en 
tertained  'em  just  now  as  volunteers  under 
four  honour's  command. 
|  Capt.  P.  And  good  entertainment  they 
£hall  have:  volunteers  are  the  men  I  want; 
those  are  the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  cap 
tains,  generals. 

|    Cos.  Wounds,  Tummas!  what's  this?   Are 
jyou  listed  ? 
I   Tho.  Flesh!  not  I,     Are  you,  Costar ? 

Cos.  Wounds  !  not  1. 

Serg.  K.  What !  not  listed  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  a 
[yery  good  jest,  i'faith. 
I    Cos.  Come,  Tummas ,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.   Ay,  ay,  come. 

H  Serg.  K.  Home!  for  shame,  gentlemen!  be- 
Ihave  yourselves  better  before  your  captain. 
tDear  Tummas  !  honest  Costar  ! 

Tho.  No,  no,  we'll  be  gone. 
I  Serg.  K.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay. 
I  place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two 
[hours,  to  watch  the  motions  of  St.  Mary's  clock 
you,  and  you  the  motion  of  St.  Chad's  ;  and  he 
that  dares  stir  from  his  post  till  he  be  relieved, 
shall  have  my  sword  in  his  guts  the  next 
minute. 

Capt.  P.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant  ?  I 
am  afraid  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentle- 
'men. 

Serg.  K.  I'm  too  mild,  Sir  ;  they  disobey 
command,  Sir  ;  and  one  of  'em  should  be  shot 
for  an  example  to  the  other. 

Cos.  Shot,  Tummas  ! 

Capt.  P.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Tho.  We  don't  know  ;  the  noble  sergeant  is 
pleased  to  be  in  a  passion,  Sir  ;  but — 

Serg.  K.  They  disobey  command  ;  they  deny 
their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downright 
deny  it  neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do  for  fear  of 
being  shot ;  but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  civil 
way,  and  begging  your  worship's  pardon, 
that  we  may  go  home. 

Capt.  P.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either 
of  you  received  any  of  the  king's  money  ? 

Cos.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  Sir. 

Serg.  K.  They  have  each  of  them  received 
one-and-twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their 
pockets. 

Cos.  Wounds !  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my 
pocket  but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to 
be  listed,  and  shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I.     Look  ye  here,  Sir. 

Cos.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the 
sergeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Serg.  K.  See  there,  a  guinea,  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  :  t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Capt.  P.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen  ;  the 
goods  are  found  upon  you ;  those  pieces  of 
gold  are  worth  one-and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cos.  So  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  in  Latin. 

Tho.  'Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we 
are  listed. 

Cos.  'Flesh,  but  we  an't,  Tummas.  I  desire 
to  be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[CAPT.  P.  and  SERG.  K.  whispers. 

Capt.  P.  'Twill  never  do,  Kite;  your  damned 
tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last  1  wont  lose  the 
fellows  though,  if  I  can  help  it.  [Apart.] 
Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick  in 
this ;  my  sergeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that 
you  are  fairly  listed. 
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Tho.  \\  hy,  captain,  we  know  that  you  sol- 
diers  have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than 
other  folks  ;  but  for  me,  or  neighbour  Costar 
here,  to  take  such  an  oath,  'twould  be  down- 
right  perjuration. 

Capt .  P.  Look  ye,  rascal,  you  villain  !  if  I 
find  that  you  have  imposed  upon  these  two 
honest  fellows,  I'll  trample  you  to  death  you 
dog. — Come,  how  was't? 

Tho.  Nay,  then  we'll  speak.  Your  sergeant 
as  you  say,  is  a  rogue,  an't  like  your  worship, 
begging  your  worship's  pardon,— and,— 

Cos.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak  :  you  know 
I  can  read. — And  so,  Sir,  he  gave  us  those 
two  pieces  of  money,  for  pictures  of  the  king, 
by  way  of  a  present. 

Capt.  P.  How!  by  way  of  a  present?  the 

son  of  a  whore  !  I'il  teach  him  to  abuse  honest 

fellows  like  you  !  scoundrel !  rogue  !  villain  ! 

[Beats  of  the  SERGEANT,  and  follows. 

Tho.  Cos.  O  brave,  noble  captain  :  huzza  !  A 
brave  captain,  faith. 

Cos.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  -bravest  captain  I  ever 
saw — Wounds!  I've  a  month's  mind  to  go 
with  him. 


Re-enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME. 


Capt.  P.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest 
fellows  as  you. — Look  ye,  gentlemen,  1  love  a 
pretty  fellow  ;  1  come  among  you  as  an  officer 
to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a  kidnapper  to  steal 
slaves. 

Cos.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Capt.  P.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me  but 
as  I  went  myself:  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you 
or  you  may  do  ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  mus 
ket,  and  now  I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Coslar;— a  sweet  gentle 
man  ! 

Capt.  P.  'Tis  true,  gentleman,  I  might  take 
advantage  of  you  ;  the  king's  money  was  in 
your  pockets;  my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take 
his  oath  you  were  listed ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a 
base  thing ;  you  are  both  of  you  at  your  lib 
erty. 

Cos.  Thank  you,  noble  captain. — Ecod  !  1 
can't  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks 
so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in 
this  mind  ? 

Capt.  P.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll 
tell  you  :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and 
the  army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for 
ever :  every  man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have 
yours ;  what  think  you  now  of  a  purse  of 
French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dash'd  out  his  brains  with  the  butt 
end  of  your  fire-lock,  eh? 

Cos.  Wauns  !  I'll  have  it,  Captain,  give 
me  a  shilling  ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar  !  do'na  :  be  advised. 

Capt.  P.  Here  my  hero,  there  are  two 
guineas  for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do 
further  for  thee. 

Tho.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na  dear  Costar ! 

[Cries,  and  pulls  hack  his  arm. 

Cos.  I  wull, — 1  wull. — Waunds!  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself. — 
1  take  your  money,  Sir,  and  now  1  am  a  gentle 
man. 

Capt.  P.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  and  now  you 
and  1  will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command 
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it  wherever  we  tread. — Bring  your  friend  with 
you  if  you  can-  [Apart. 

Cos.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part? 

Tho.  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  thee. 

Come,  captain,  I'll  e'en  go  along  too  ;  and  if 
you  have  two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your 
company  than  we  two  have  been  I'll  say  no 
more. 

Cap*.  P.  Here,  my  lad.  [Gives  him  money.] 
Now  your  name. 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 
i     Capt .  P.  And  yours  ? 

Cos.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Capt.  P.  Well  said,  Costar !  Born  where  ? 

Tho.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 

Capt.  P.  Very  well.  Courage,  my  lads.— 
Now  we'll  [Sings. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Courage,  boys,  it  is  one  to  ten, 
But  we  return  all  gentlemen ; 
While  conquering  colours  we  display, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Re-enter  SERGEANT  KITE. 

Kite,  take  care  of  'em.  [Exit. 

Serg.  K.  A'n't  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fel 
lows  now  ?  Here  you  have  complained  to  the 
captain  I  am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you 
will  be  sergeant.  Which  of  you  is  to  have 
nay  halberd  ? 

Cos.  Tho.  I. 

Serg.  K.  So  you  shall  in  your  guts. — 
March,  you  sons  of—  [Exit,  beating  them  ojf. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Market  Place. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

Wor.  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equality 
of  our  two  fortunes  :  we  love  two  ladies ;  they 
meet  us  half  way  ;  and  just  as  we  were  upon 
the  point  of  leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune 
drops  into  their  laps,  pride  possesses  their 
hearts,  and  away  they  run. 

Capt.  P.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon 
the  shore,  a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  mon 
sters.— What  shall  we  do  ? 

Wor.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine  :  the  letter,  you 
know,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

Capt.  P.  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wor.  What  is't  ? 

Capt.  P.  I'll  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor.  No! 

Capt.  P.  No ;  I  think  myself  above  adminis 
tering  to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she 
worth  twelve  thousand  a  year ;  and  1  ha'n't 
the  vanity  to  believe  I  shall  ever  gain  a  lady 
worth  twelve  hundred.  The  generous,  good- 
natured  Sylvia,  when  poor,  I  admire  ;  but  the 
haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia,  with  her  for 
tune,  I  despise. — What !  sneak  out  of  town, 
and  not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  line,  a  compli 
ment  !  'Sdeath  !  how  far  off  does  she  live  ?  I'll 
go  and  break  her  windows. 

Wor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ay,  and  the  window-bars 
too  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend,  no 
more  of  your  rough  military  airs. 

Enter  SERGEANT  KITE. 
Serg.  K.  Captain,  captain  !   Sir,  look  yon- 
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der,  she's  a-coming  this  way.  'Tis  the  pret 
tiest,  cleanest,  little  tit ! 

Capt.  P.  Now,  Worthy,  to  show  you  how 
much  I'm  in  love — here  she  comes.  But,  Kite, 
what  is  that  great  country  fellow  with  her? 

Serg.  K.  1  can't  tell,  Sir. 

Enter  ROSE,  followed  by  her  brother  BULLOCK, 
with  chickens  in  a  basket  on  her  arm. 

Rose.  Buy  chickens,  young  and  tender 
chickens,  young  and  tender  chickens. 

Capt.  P.  Here  you  chickens. 

Rose.  Who  calls? 

Capt.  P.  Come  hither,  pretty  maid  ! 

.Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  Sir? 

Wor.  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  buy. 

Capt.  P.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair  ;  mar- 
ket  for  yourself.— Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all 
your  stock. 

Rose.  Then  it's  all  at  your  service. 

[Courtesies. 

Wor.  Then  must  I  shift  for  myself  I  find. 

[Exit. 

Capt.  P.  Let  me  see  ;  young  and  tender  you 
say  ?  [Chucks  her  under  the  chin. 

Rose.  As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life.  Sir. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  I  must  examine  your  bas 
ket,  my  dear ! 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  warrant  my 
ware  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  market. 

Capt.  P.  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it 
ten  times  more. 

Rose.  Sir,  I  can  furnish  you. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  then,  we  wont  quarrel 
about  the  price ;  they're  fine  birds. — Pray 
what's  your  name,  pretty  creature  ? 

Rose.  Rose,  Sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer 
within  three  short  miles  o'the  town  :  we  keep 
this  market ;  I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  but 
ter  ;  and  my  brother  Bullock  there  sells  corn. 

Bui.  Come,  sister,  haste,  we  shall  be  late 
home.  [Whistles  about  the  stage. 

Capt.  P.  Kite  !  [Tips  him  the  wink,  he  returns 
it."]  Pretty  Mrs.  Kose,  you  have — let  me  see 
— how  many  ? 

Rose.  A  dozen,  Sir;  and  they  are  richly 
worth  a  crown. 

Bui.  Come,  Rouse:  I  sold  fifty  strake  of 
barley  to-day  in  half  this  lime  ;  but  you  will 
higgle  and  higgle  for  a  penny  more  than  the 
commodity  is  worth. 

.Rose.  What's  that  to  you,  oaff?  [KITE  and 
BULLOCK  talk  apart.']  1  can  make  as  much  out 
of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of  fourpence,  I'm 
sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair;  and  when  I 
meet  with  a  chapman,  ,1  know  how  to  make 
the  best  of  him. — And  so,  Sir,  I  say  for  a 
crown-piece  the  bargain's  yours. 

Capt.  P  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

Rose.  I  can't  change  your  money,  Sir. 

Capt.  P.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can.  My 
lodging  is  hard  by,  chicken ;  and  we'll  make 
change  there.  [Exit:  ROSE  follows  him. 

Serg.  K.  So,  Sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I 
have  seen  one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  rave 
lin  for  his  breakfast,  and  afterwards  picked 
his  teeth  with  a  palisado.  V 

Bui.  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange 
things  :  but  pray,  Sir,  what  is  a  rabelin  ? 

Serg.  K.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modern  minced 
pie;  but  the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and 
the  plums  are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bui.  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may  he 
be  ? — Come,  Rouse,  pray  ha'  done. 

Serg.  K.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of 
bodkin,  about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 
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i  fin*.  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.  [Aside.]  Eh 
where  s  Rouse  ?  —  Rouse,  Rouse  !  'Sflesh 
where  s  Rouse  gone  ? 

Serg.  K.  She's  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bid  The  captain  !  wauns  !  there's  no  press 
ing  ot  women  sure? 

Serg.  K.  But  there  is  sure. 

Bui.  If  the  captain  should   press  Rouse, 

°V1?ubVU-i,ned;     Which   way  went  she?— 
Oh  !  the  devil  take  your  rabelins  and  palisa 
does.  [Exit 

krg.  K.  You  shall  be  better  acquainted 
with  them,  honest  Bullock,  or  I  shall  miss  o 
|  my  aim.  - 

Re-enter  WORTHY. 

War.  Why,  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow 

•  in  nature  to  your  captain  ;    admirable  in  your 
|  way,  I  find, 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  Sir,  I  understand  my  busi 
If  ress,  I  will  say  it. 

Wor.  How  came  you  so  qualified  ? 

Serg.  K.  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  was  born 
I  a  gipsy,  and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  was 
I  ten  years  old ;  there  1  learned  canting  and 

•  lying:  I  was  bought  from   my  mother  Cleo- 
I  patra,  by  a  certain  nobleman,  for  three  pi.  - 

toles ;  Who,  liking  my  beauty,  made  me  his 
page ;  there  I  learned  impudence  and  pimp 
ing  :  I  was  turned  off  for  wearing  my  lord's 
i  linen,  and  drinking  my  lady's  ratafia,  and 
I  turned  bailiff's  follower ;  there  I  learned 
bullying  and  swearing  :  I  at  last  got  into  the 
arm}r ;  and  there  I  learned  wenching  and 
drinking ; — so  that  if  your  worship  pleases  to 
cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz.  canting,  lying,  im 
pudence,  pimping,  bullying,  swearing,  drink- 
ing,  and  a  halberd,  you  will  find  the  sum  total 
amount  to  a  recruiting  sergeant. 

Wor.  And  pray  what  induced  you  to  turn 
soldier  ? 

Serg.  K.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fears 
of  starving,  and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me 
to  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  tongue,  who  loaded 
me  with  promises  ;  but,  'gad,  it  was  the  light 
est  load  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life. — He  pro 
mised  to  advance  me  ;  and  indeed  he  did  so, 
— to  a  garret  in  the  Savoy.  I  asked  him, 
'  Why  he  put  me  in  prison  ?'  He  called  me, 
'  Lying  dog,'  and  said,  '  I  was  in  a  garrison,' 
and  indeed  'tis  a  garrison  that  may  hold  out 
till  doomsday  before  I  should  desire  to  take  it 
again.  But  here  comes  Justice  Balance. 

Re-enter  BULLOCK,  with  JUSTICE  BALANCE. 

Just.  B.  Here  you,  sergeant,  where's  your 
captain  ?  here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes 
clamouring  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  your 
captain  has  pressed  his  sister.  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  this  matter,  Worthy  ? 

Wor.  L  know  his  sister  is  gone  with  Plume 
to  his  lodgings,  to  sell  him  some  chickens. 

Just.  B.  Is  that  all  ?  the  fellow's  a  fool. 

Bui.  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  worship ; 
but  if  your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  war 
rant  to  bring  her  before  your  worship,  for  fear 
of  the  worst. 

Just.  B.  Thou'rt  mad,  fellow  ;  thy  sister's 
safe  enough. 

Serg.  K.  I  hope  so  too.  •  [Aside. 

Wor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than 
to  believe  that  the  captain  can  list  women  ? 

Bui.  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 
what  they  do  with  them;  but  I'm  sure  they 
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came  you  not  to  g°  ai°ng 


Bui.  Lord,  Sir,  I  thought  no  morp  of  hpr 
going  than  I  do  of  the  da/I  shaU  dfefbui  thS 
gentleman  here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt  nei 
ther,  I  believe.-You  thought  no  harm,  friend, 
did  you  ?  [To  SERGEANT  KITE. 

T  u^*    ,    Lack-a-day,  Sir,  not  I— only  that 
I  believe  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Jusl.B.  1  begin  to  smell  powder.  [Aside.] 
Wei],  friend,  but  Avhat  did  that  gentleman  do 
with  you  ? 

Bui.  Why,  Sir,  he  entertained  me  with  a  fine 
story  of  a  great  sea  fight  between  the  Hun 
garians,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Serg.  K.  And  so,  Sir,  while  we  were  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  the  captain  carried  off  the  bae- 
gage. 

Just.  B.  Sergeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow 
to  your  captain  ;  give  him  my  humble  service, 
and  desire  him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though 
he  has  listed  her. 

Bui.  Ay,  and  if  she  ben't  free  for  that,  he 
shall  have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Serg.  K.  Come,  honest  friend,  you  shall  go 
to  my  quarters  instead  of  the  captain's. 

[Aside;  and  exit  with  BULLOCK. 
Just.  B.  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his 
omplement  of  men,  and  send  him  packing, 
else  he'll  overrun  the  country. 

Wor.  You  see,  Sir,  how  little  he  values  your 
daughter's  disdain. 

Just .  B.  I  like  him  the  better  ;  1  was  just 
>uch  another  fallow  at  his  age. — But  how  goes 
'our  affair  with  Melinda  ? 

Wor.  Very  slowly.     Cupid    had    formerly 

wings ;  but  I  think  in  this  age  he  goes  upon 

rutches  ;  or,  I  fancy  Venus  had  been  daily- 

ng  with  her  cripple,  Vulcan,  when  my  amour 

ommenced,  which  has  made  it  go  on  so  lame- 

y.     My  mistress  has  got  a  captain  too  ;  but 

uch  a  captain  ! — As  1  Jive,  yonder  he  comes  ! 

Just.  B.  Who,  that  bluff  fellow  ?   I  don't 

now  him. 

Wor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you  and  every 
ody  at  first  sight ;  his  impudence  were  a 
rodigy,  were  not  his  ignorance  proportion- 
ble  ;  he  has  the  most  universalVacquaintance 
f  any  man  living  ;  for  he  wont  be  alone,  and 
obody  will  keep  him  company  twice :  then 
e's  a  Caesar  among  the  women,  veni,  vidt, 
id,  that's  all.  If  he  has  but  talked  with  the 
laid,  he  swears  he  has  lain  with  the  mistress: 
ut  the  most  surprising  part  of  his  character  is 
is  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodigious,  and 
te  most  trifling  in  the  world. 
Just.  B.  I  have  known  another  acquire  so 
uch  by  travel,  aa  to  tell  you  the  names  of 
ost  places  in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of 
lies,  leagues,  or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a 
ostboy  ;  but  for  any  thing  else  as  ignorant 
the  horse  that  carries  the  mail. 
Wor.  This  is  your  man,  Sir  :  add  but  the 
aveller's  privilege  of  lying,  and  even  that  he 
juses.  This  is  the  picture :  behold  the 


juses 
fe. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN. 


Capt.  B.  Mr.  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant,  and 

forth.— Harkye,  my  dear  ! 

Wor.  Whispering,  Sir,  before  company  is 
ot  manners  ;  and  when  nobody's  by  'tis  fool- 
h. 
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Capt.  B.  Company!  mart  de  ma  vie!  I  beg 
the  gentleman's  par  Jon, —who  is  he  f 

War.  Ask  him. 

Capt.  B.   So  I  will.      My  dear;  I  am  your 
servant,  and  so  forth — Your  name,  my  dear. 
[To  JUSTICE  BALANCE. 

Just.  B.  Very  laconic,  Sir. 

Capt.  B.  Laconic  !  a  very  good  name,  truly. 
I  have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad. 
Poor  Jack  L-u-miir  !  he  was  killed  at  the  bat 
tle  ;— I  remember  that  he  had  a  blue  riband 
in  his  lint  that  very  day  ;  and  after  he  fell,  we 
found  a  piece  of  neat's  tongue  in  his  pocket. 

Just.  1>.  Pray,  Sir,  did  the  French  attack  us, 
or  we  them  ? 

Capt.  B.  The  French  attack  us  !  No,  Sir, 
we  attacked  them  on  the, — 1  have  reason  to 
remember  the  time,  for  1  had  two-and-twenty 
horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

Wor.  Then,  Sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty 
hard. 

Just.  B.  Or  perhaps,  Sir,  you  rid  upon  half- 
e-dozen  horses  at  once. 

Capt.  B.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ?  I 
tell  you  they  were  killed  ;  all  torn  to  pieces  by 
cannon  shot,  except  six  1  staked  to  death  upon 
the  enemy's  chev-aux-de-frise . 

Just.  ft.  Noble  captain  !  May  I  crave  your 
name? 

Cap*.  B.  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

•hist.  B.  Oh,  Brazen !  a  very  good  name.  I 
have  known  several  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 

U  ,>»•.  Do  you  know  one  Captain  Plume, 
Sir?  [To  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN. 

Capt.  B.  Is  he  any  thing  related  to  Frank 
Plume  in  Northamptonshire  ? — Honest  Frank  ! 
many,  many  a  dry  bottle  have  we  cracked  hand 
to  fist.  You  must  have  known  his  brother 
Charles,  that  was  concerned  in  the  India  Com 
pany  ;  he  married  the  daughter  of  old  Tongue- 
pad,  the  master  in  Chancery  ;  a  very  pretty 
woman,  only  she  squinted  a  little;  she  died  in 
child-bed  of  her  first  child  ;  but  the  child  sur 
vived  ;  'twas  a  daughter ;  but  whether  it  was 
called  Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul  I 
cannot  remember.  [Looks  at  his  Watch.]  But, 
gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty  thou 
sand  pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by 
the  water,  worthy,  your  servant ;  Laconic, 
yours.  [Exit.  ' 

Just.  B.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  Melinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  1 
think  she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so.  - 

M  or.  1  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so 
much  for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up 
a  rival.  Were  there  any  credit  to  be  given  to 
his  words,  1  should  believe  Melinda  had  made 
him  this  assignation  ;  I  must  go  see.  Sir, 
you'll  pardon  me .  [  Exit . 

Just.  B.  Ay,  ay,  Sir,  you're  a  man  of  busi 
ness.— *But  what  have  we  got  here. 

Re-enter  ROSE,  singing. 

Rose.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's  lady, 
and  ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with  a  star,  j 
upon  a  velvet  side-saddle  :  and  I  shall  go  to  j 
London  and  see  the  tombs,  and  the  lions,  and  ' 
the  king  and  queen.     Sir,   an't  please  your 
worship,   I  have  often  seen  your  worship  ride  i 
through  our  grounds  a  hunting,  begging  your 
worship's  pardon.      Pray  what  may  this  lace  ' 
b«  worth  a  yard  ?  [Shows  some  luce. 

Just.  B.  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light! 
Where  did  you  get  this  lace,  child  ? 

Rose.  No  matter  for  that.  Sir !  1  came  hon 
estly  by  it. 


Just.  B.  I  question  it  much.  [Aside. 

Rose.  And  see  here,  Sir,  a  fine  Turkey-shell 
snuff-box,  and  fine  mangere  ;  see  here.  [Tukes 
snuff' itfi'ect cdly. J  The  captain  learned  me  how 
to  take  it  with  an  air. 

Just.  B.  Oh,  ho !  the  captain  !  now  the 
murder's  out.  [Aside.]  And  so  the  captain 
taught  you  to  take  it  with  an  air? 

Host-.     Yes,  and  give  it  with   an   air  too. 
Will  your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuff? 
[Offer*  it  affectedly. 

Just.  B.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty 
maid  !  And  pray  what  did  you  give  the  cap 
tain  for  these  fine  things  ? 

Rose.  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier, 
and  two  or  three  sweethearts  1  have  in  the 
country  ;  they  shall  all  go  with  the  captain. 
Oh !  he's  the  finest  man,  and  the  humblest 
withal.  Would  you  believe  it,  Sir  ?  he  talked 
to  me  with  as  much  fam — mam— mil— ya— ra 
— ral — ity  HS  if  I  had  been  the  best  lady  in  the 
land. 

Just.  B.Oh\  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentle- 
man  as  can  be. 

Re-enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME,  singing. 

But  it  is  not  so 

With  those  that  go 

Through  frost  and  snow, — 

Most  apropos, 

My  maid  with  the  milking-pail. 

[Takes  hold  of  ROSE. 

How,  the  justice !  then  I'm  arraigned,  con 
demned,  and  executed. 

Just.  B.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 

Rose.  And  my  noble  captain  too,  Sir. 

Cap*.  P.  'Sdeath,  child,  are  you  mad?  [To 
ROSE.] — Mr.  Balance,  I  am  so  full  of  business 
about  my  recruits  that  1  ha'n't  a  moment's  time 
to, — 1  have  just  now  three  or  four  people  to, — • 

Just.  B.  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  you. 

Rose.  And  so  must  I  too,  captain. 

Capt.  P.  Any  other  time,  Sir — 1  cannot  for 
my  life,  Sir — 

Just.  B.  Pray,  Sir— 

Capt.  P.  Twenty  thousand  things— I  would 
—but — now,  Sir,  pray — devil  take  me — I  can 
not — I  must —  [Breaks  au-ay . 

Just.  B.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you.  Exit. 

Rose.  And  I  too.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Walk  by  the  Severn  Sidt. 
Enter  MELINDA  and  LUCY. 

Mel.  And  pray,  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  o» 
a  new  bonnet,  or  in  what  shape  was  that  al 
mighty  gold  transformed,  that  has  bribed  you 
so  much  in  his  favour  1 

Lucy.  Indeed,  Madam,  the  last  bribe  1  had 
from  the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of 
Flanders  lace  for  a  cap. 

Met.  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant  present 
from  officers  to  their  women.  They  every 
year  bring  over  a  cargo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the 
king  of  his  duty,  and  his  subjects  of  their  hon 
esty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohib 
ited  goods  for  another,  Madam. 

Met.  Has  any  of  'em  been  bartering  with 
yon,  Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader  ? 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  Madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should 
use  him  better  when  he's  with  you. 
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Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  con 
cerned  for  his  absence  ?  I'm  only  vexed  that 

1 1  have  had  nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days  ; 

I  one  may  like  the  love,  and  despise  the  lover 
I  hope,  as  one  may  love  the  treason,  and  hate 
the  traitor. — Oh  !  here  comes  another  captain, 
and  a  rogue  that  has  the  confidence  to  make 
love  to  me  ;  but  indeed  I  don't  wonder  at  that, 
when  he  has  the  assurance  to  fancy  himself  a 

I  tine  gentleman. 

Lucy.   If  he  should  speak  o'the  assignation 

I 1  should  be  ruined.  [.<l,s/</f,  ami  Exit. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN. 

Capt.  B.  True  to  the  touch,  faith  !  [Aside.] 
{Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  all 
I  that,  Madam.  A  fine  river  this  same  Severn. 
Do  you  love  fishing,  Madam? 

Mel.  Tis  a  pretty,  melancholy  amusement 
for  lovers. 

Capt.  B.  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  pre- 
I  gently  ;  for  you  must  know,  Madam,  that  I 
I  have  served  in  Flanders  against  the  French, 
in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier 
;  against  the  Moors,  and  1  never  was  so  much 
'  in  love  before  ;  and  split  me,  Madam,  in  all  the 
I  campaigns  I  ever  made,  1  have  not  seen  so  fine 
a  woman  as  your  ladyship. 

Mel.   And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I 
I  never  had  so  fine  a  compliment :  but  you  sol 
diers  are  the  best  bred  men,  that  we  must 
allow. 

Capt.  B.  Some  of  us,  Madam  ;  but  there  are 
I  brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes  ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  had  the  good  luck  to 
I  prove  agreeable.  I  have  had  very  consider 
able  offers,  Madara.  I  might  have  married  a 
German  princess,  worth  fifty  thousand  crowns 
a  year;  but  her  stove  disgusted  me.  The 
daughter  of  a  Turkish  bashaw  fell  in  love  with 
me  too  when  I  was  a  prisoner  among  the  in 
fidels  ;  she  offered  to  rob  her  father  of  lus 
treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me  ;  but 
1  don't  know  how,  my  time  was  not  come. 
Hanging  and  marriage,  you  know,  go  by  des 
tiny.  Fate  has  reserved  me  for  a  Shropshire 
lady,  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Do  you 
know  any  such  person,  Madam  ? 

Mel.  Extravagant  coxcomb !  [Aside.]  To  be 
sure,  a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortune 
would  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bra/en. 

Capt.  B.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  Madam, 
there  are  women  of  very  good  quality  of  the 
name  of  Brazen. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

Mel.  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentleman  ?  [Aside.'] 
Come,  captain,  we'll  walk  this  way.  Give 
me  your  hand. 

Capt.  B.    My  hand  and  heart  are  at  your 

service.— Mr.  Worthy,  your  servant,  my  dear. 

[Exit,  leading  MEL. 

Wor.  Death  and  fire  !  this  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME. 

Capt.  P.  No  more  it  is,  faith. 

Wor.  What? 

Capt.  P.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  I 
have  been  doubly  serving  the  king,  raising 
men  and  raising  the  excise.  Recruiting  and 
elections  are  rare  friends  to  the  excise. 

Wor.   You  an't  drunk? 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  whimsical  only ;  I  could 
be  mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty 


witty*     Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it 
oils  a  little,  that's  all. 

Wor.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a  frolic, 
^here's  your  pjay  then  ;  recover  me  that  ves- 
el  from  that  Tangerine. 

Caj.t.P.  She's  well  rigged,  but  how  is  she 
manned  ? 

Wor.  By  Captain  Brazen,  that  I  told  you  of 
o-day.  She  is  called  the  Melinda;  a  first 
ate,  I  can  assure  you.  She  sheered  off  with 
liui  just  now  on  purpose  to  affront  me ;  but, 
ccording  to  your  advice,  I  would  take  no 
notice,  because  I  would  seem  to  be  above  a 
oncern  for  her  behaviour.  But  have  a  care 
f  a  quarrel. 

Capt.  P.  No,  no  ;  1  never  quarrel  with  any 

hing  in  my  cups  but  an   oyster-wench  or  a 

:ookmaid ;  and  if  they    benft  civil,   I   knock 

em  down. 

Wor.  Here  they  come  ;  I  must  leave  you. 

[Exit. 

Capt.  P.  So !  now  must  I  look  as  sober  and 
demure  as  a  whore  at  a  christening. 

Re-enter  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN  and  MELINDA. 

Capt.  B.  Who's  that,  Madam  ? 

Mel.  A  brother  officer  of  yours,  I  suppose, 

Capt .  B.  Ay.— My  dear  '         [To  CAPT.  P. 

Capt.  P.  My  dear  !  [Runs  and  embraces  him. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  boy!  how'st?  Your 
name,  my  dear.  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have 
seen  your  face. 

Cap*.  P.  I  never  saw  yours  in  my  life,  my 
dear ;  but  there's  a  face  well  known  as  the 
mn's,  that  shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

Capt.  B.  Have  you  any  pretensions,  Sir? 

Capt.  P.  Pretensions? 

Capt.  B.  That  is,  have  you  ever  served 
abroad  ? 

Capt  P.  I  have  served  at  home,  Sir,  for 
ages  served  this  cruel  fair  ;  and  that  will  serve 
the  turn,  Sir. 

Mel.  So  between  the  fool  and  the  rake,  I 
shall  bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands  ! 

[Aside. 

Capt.  B.  Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,  Sir  ? 

Capt .  P.  No,  Sir  ;  but  I'll  have  her  not 
withstanding. 

Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains, 
Envy'd  by  nymphs,  and  worship?  d  by  the 
swains. — 

Capt.  B.  Oons!  Sir,  not  fight  for  her? 

Capt.  P.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ;— I  shall  be  out- 
Behold  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide, 
To  greet  the  princess  of  the  Severn  side. 

Cant.  B.  Don't  mind  him,  Madam.  If  he 
were  not  so  well  dressed  I  should  take  him 
for  a  poet ;  but  I'll  show  you  the  djfference 
presently.  Come,  Madam,  we'll  place  you 
between  us,  and  now  the  longest  sword  carries 
her.  [Draws,  MELINDA  shrieks. 

Re-enter  WORTHY. 


Mel.  Oh,  Mr.  Worthy  !  wm:  ™?£\y'o^^ 
maCapT'P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  wbydon'tyou  follow, 
Sir.  and  fight  the  bold  ravisher  ? 

Capt.  £  No,  Sir,  you  are  my  man. 

Capt.  Pi  I  don't  like  the  wages  ;  I  wont  be 

y°C»TS.  Then  you're  not  worth  my  sword. 

Cart.  P.  No!  pray  what  did  it  cost? 

Cap*.  B.  It  cost  me  twenty  pwtoles  in  France, 
and  my  e  nemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders 
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Capt.  P.  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain. 


[ACT  in. 


Enter  SYLVIA,  in  Maw's  apparel. 

Syl.  Save  ye,  save  ye  !  gentlemen. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  !  I'm  yours. 

Capt.  P.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

Capt.  B.  No,  but  I  will  presently.  Your 
name,  my  dear  ? 

Syl.  Wilful,  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Capt.  B.  What,  the  Kentish  Wilfuls,  or  those 
of  Staffordshire? 

Syl.  Both,  Sir,  both  r  I'm  related  to  all  the 
Wilfuls  in  Europe  ;  and  I'm  head  of  the  family 
at  present. 

Capt.  P.  Do  you  live  in  the  country,  Sir  ? 

Syl.  Yes,  Sir,  I  live  where  I  stand  ;  I  have 
neither  home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond 
this  spot  of  ground. 

Capt.B.  What  are  you,  Sir  ? 

Syl.  A  rake. 

Capt .  P.  In  the  army,  I  presume  ? 

Syl.  No,  but  I  intended  to  list  immediately. 
Lookye,  gentlemen,  he  that  bids  the  fairest  has 
me. 

Capt.  B.  Sir,  I'll  prefer  you  ;  I'll  make  you 
a  corporal  this  minute. 

Capt.  P.  Corporal !  I'll  make  you  my  com 
panion  ;  you  shall  eat  with  me. 

Capt.  B.  You  shall  drink  with  me  ;  you  shall 
receive  your  pay,  and  no  duty. 

Syl.  Then  you  must  make  me  a  field-officer. 

Capt.  P.  Pho,  pho,  pho !  I'll  do  more  than 
all  this,  I'll  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give  you 
a  brevet  for  sergeant. 

Capt .  B.  Can  you  read  and  write,  Sir  ? 

Syl.  Yes. 

Cap*.  B.  Then  your  business  is  done  ;  I'll 
make  you  chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Syl.  Your  promises  are  so  equal,  that  I'm  at 
a  loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that  I 
hear  much  commended  in  town  ;  pray,  which 
of  you  is  captain  Plume  ? 

Capt.  P.  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Capt.  B.  No,  no,  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Syl.  Hey-day  ! 

Capt.  P.  Captain  Plume !  I'm  your  servant 
my  dear ! 

Capt.  B.  Captain  Brazen  !  I'm  yours.- — The 
fellow  dares  not  fight  [Aside. 

Enter  SERGEANT  KITE. 

Serg.  K.  Sir,  if  you  please— 

[Whispers  CAPTAIN  PLUME 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  there  a  your  captain.  Cap 
tain  Plume,  your  sergeant  has  got  so  drunk,  he 
mistakes  me  for  you. 

Cap*.  B.  He's  an  incorrigible  sot.  Here,  my 
Hector  of  Holborn,  here's  forty  shillings  for 
you.  [To  SYLVIA 

Capt.  P.  I  forbid  the  banns.  Lookye,  friend 
you  shall  list  with  captain  Brazen. 

Syl.  1  will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first 
[  will  list  with  captain  Plume.     I  am  a  free 
born  Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own 
way.     Lookye,  Sir,  will  you  stand  by  me  ? 

[To  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN 

Capt.  B.  I  warrant  you,  my  lad. 

Syl.  Then  I  will  tell  you,  captain  Brazen 
that  you  are  an  ignorant,  pretending,  impu 
dent  coxcomb.  [To  CAPTAIN  PLUME 

Capt.  P.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog. 

Syl.  A  very  sad  dog.  Give  me  the  money 
noble  captain  Plume. 


Capt.  P.  Then  you  wont  list  with  captain 
Jrazen  ? 
Syi.  1  wont  ! 

Capt.  B.  Never  mind  him,  child  ;   I'll  end 
he  dispute  presently. — Harkye,  my  dear  ! 
[Takes  CAPTAIN  PLUME  to  one  side  of  the 

stage,  and  entertains  him  in  dumb  show. 
Serg.  K.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain 
lume  ;  I  am  his  sergeant,  and  will  take  my 
ath  on't. 

Syl.  What !  you  are  Sergeant  Kite  ? 
Serg.  K.  At  your  service. 
Syl.  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for  a 
arthing. 

Serg.  K.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his 
ge.  [Aside.]  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  look  you  full 
n  your  face. 

Syl.  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my 
ace? 

Serg.  K.  The  very  image  of  my  brother  ;  two 
>ullets  of  the  same  caliber  were  never  so  like  ; 
ure  it  must  be  Charles,— Charles, — 
Syl.  What  do  you  mean  by  Charles? 
S'erg.  K.  The  voice  too,  only  a  little  varia- 
ion  in  E  flat.     My  dear  brother !   for  I  must 
:all  you  so,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to 
enter  into  the  most  noble  society  of  the  sword, 
I  bespeak  you  for  a  comrade. 

Syl.  No,  Sir,  I'll  be  the  captain's  comrade, 
f  any  body's. 

Serg.  K.  Ambition  there  again  !  'tis  a  noble 
passion  for  a  soldier  ;  by  that  I  gained  this  glo 
rious  halberd.     Ambition  !  I  see  a  commission 
n  his  face  already.    But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 
Syl.  Now,  sergeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your 
captain,  by  your  Knocking  down  the  other. 
Serg.  K.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  Sir. 
Capt.  B.  How  dare  you  contend  for  any 
thing,  and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword  ?   But 
you  are  a  young  fellow,  and  have  not  been 
much  abroad  ;  1   excuse  that,  but,  pr'ythee, 
resign  the  man,  pr'ythee  do;  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow. 
Capt.  P.  You  lie. 

[Draws,  and  makes  up  to  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN.  , 
Capt  B.  Hold,  hold,  did  not  you  refuse  to 
fight  for  the  lady  ?  [Retiring. 

Capt.  P.  I  always  do,  but  for  a  man  I'll 
fight  knee-deep  ;  so  you  lie  again. 

[CAPTAIN  P.  and  CAPTAIN  B.  fight  a  tra 
verse  or  two  about  the  stage ;    SYLVIA 
draws,  and  is  held  by  KITE,  who  sounds 
to  arms  with  his  mouth,  takes  SYLVIA  in 
his  arms,  and  carries  her  off  the  stage. 
Capt.  B.  Hold  !  where's  the  man  ? 
Capt.  P.  Gone. 

Capt .  B.  Then  what  do  we  fight  for  ?  [Puts 
up.]  Now,  let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

Cap*.  P.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear!— 
[Puts  up.]  I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by 
this  time.  [Embraces. 

Capt.  B.  You  are  a  brave  fellow  ;  I  always 
fight  with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend  ; 
and  iSonce  I  find  he  will  fight,  I  never  quar 
rel  with  him  afterwards.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret,  my  dear  friend  !  That  lady  we 
frightened  out  of  the  walk  just  now,  I  found  at 
home  this  morning,  so  beautiful,  so  inviting  ;  I 
presently  locked  the  door  ; — but  I'm  a  man  of 
honour  ; — but  I  believe  I  shall  marry  her  never 
theless  ; — her  twenty  thousand  pounds,  you 
know,  will  be  a  pretty  conveniency.  I  had  an 
assignation  with  her  here,  but  your  coming 
spoiled  my  sport.  Curse  you,  my  dear  !  but 
don't  do  so  again. 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  my  dear !  men  are  my 
business  at  present.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  IV.    j 
SCENE  L-The  sane. 
Enter  ROSE  and  BULLOCK,  meeting. 

Rose.  Where  have  you  been,  you  great  boo 
by  ?  You  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the 
time  of  preferment. 

Bui.  Preferment  !  who  should  prefer  me? 

Rose.  1  would  prefer  you  !  who  should  pre 
fer  a  man  but  a  woman?  Come,  throw  away 
that  great  club,  and  hold  up  your  head . 

Bui.  Ah,  Rouse,  Rouse  !  Here  has  been 
Cartwheel,  your  sweetheart ;  what  will  become 
of  him? 

Rose.  Lookye,  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will 
provide  for  my  relations.  1  told  the  captain 
how  finely  he  played  on  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so 
he  set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bui.  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me  !  you  know  I  have  always  loved 
to  be  a  drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table  or 
on  a  quart  pot. 

Enter  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket, 
J  fancy  this  dress  would  become  me  as  well  as 
any  ranting  fellow  of 'em  all  ;  for  I  take  a  bold 
step,  and  an  impudent  air,  to  be  the  principal 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a  captain. — 
What's  here?  Rose,  my  nurse's  daughter! 
I'll  go  and  practise.  Come,  child,  kiss  me  at 
once.  [Kisses  ROSE.]  Honest  Dungfork,  do 
you  know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and 
a  cart,  and  a  cart-horse,  eh  ? 

Bui.  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  cap 
tain,  by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

Syl.  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  content 
ed  to  list,  friend  ? 

Rose.  No,  no;  though  your  worship  be  a 
handsome  man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you. 
My  brother  is  engaged  to  Captain  Plume. 

Syl.  Plume  !  do  you  know  Captain  Plume? 
.  Rose.  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the 
captain. 

Bui.  That  is  in  a  modest  way,  Sir.  Have  a 
care  what  you  say,  Rouse;  don't  shame  your 
parentage. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so  sim 
ple  as  to  say  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with 
the  captain,  but  what  I  may  do  with  any  body 
else. 

Syl.  So  !  And  pray  what  do  you  expect  from 
this  captain,  child? 

Rose.  I  expect,  Sir !— I  expect— but  he 
ordered  rne  to  tell  nobody  ; — but  suppose  that 
he  should  promise  to  marry  me? 

Syl.  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear  !  men 
will  promise  any  thing  beforehand. 

Rose.  1  know  that;  but  he  promised  to 
marry  me  afterwards. 

Bui.  Wauns  !  Rouse,  what  have  you  said  ? 

Syl.  Afterwards !  after  what  ? 

Rose.  After  1  had  sold  my  chickens :  I  hope 
there's  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME. 

Capt.  P.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with 
my  market  woman? 


Syl.  I'll  try  if  he  loves  her.  [Aside.]  Close, 
Sir,  ay,  and  closer  yet,  Sir.  Come,  my  pretty 
maid  !  you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  little. 

Capt.  P.  No,  no,  friend,  I  ha'n't  done  with 
her  yet. 

Syl.  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her  ;  so  I  have 
s  good  a  right  as  you  have. 

Capt.  P.  Thou'rt  a  very  impudent  fellow  ! 

Syl.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the  ser- 
ice. 

Capt.  P.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the  ser 
vice? 

Syl.  Yes,  Sir  ;  so  let  her  go. 

Rose.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  so  violent. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girl's  ewn 
choice.  Will  you  belong  to  me,  or  to  that  gen 
tleman  ? 

Rose.  Let  me  consider ;  you're  both  very 
handsome. 

Capt.  P.  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of  her 
sex  begins  to  work. 

Rose.  Pray,  Sir,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 

Bui.  Dunna  be  angry,  Sir,  that  my  sister 
should  be  marcenery,  for  she's  but  young. 

Syl,  Give  thee,  child  ?  I'll  set  thee  above 
scandal ;  you  shall  have  a  coach  with  six  be 
fore,  and  six  behind ;  an  equipage  to  make 
vice  fashionable,  and  put  virtue  out  of  counte 
nance. 

Capt.  P.  Pho !  that's  easily  done ;  I'll  do 
more  for  thee,  child,  I'll  buy  you  a  new  gowa, 
and  give  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

Bui.  A  play  !  wauns  I  Rouse,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let's  see  the  show. 

Syl.  Lookye,  captain,  if  you  wont  resign, 
I'll  go  list  with  Captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Capt .  P.  Will  you  list  with  me  if  I  give  up 
my  title  ? 

Syl.  I  will. 

Capt.  P.  Take  her  ;  I'll  change  a  woman  for 
a  man  at  any  time. 

Rose.  1  have  heard  before  indeed  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

Bui.  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Rouse  to  the 
Western  Indies. 

Cupt.  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  West  Todies  !  No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  nor  you  nor 
she  shall  move  a  step  further  than  I  do.  This 
gentleman  is  one  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to 
you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  Sir,  as 
the  captain  would  ? 

Syl.  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you  ; 
my  circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  the  cap 
tain's  ;  but  I'll  take  care  of  you,  upon  my 
word. 

Capt.  P.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her; 
she  shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother 
here  shall  be,— What  would  you  be  ? 
-    Bui.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  had  not  promised  the 
place  of  drum-major, — 

Capt.  P.  Ay,  that  is  promised ;  but  what 
think  you  of  barrack-master  ?  You  are  a  person 
of  understanding,  and  barrack-master  you 
shall  be.  But  what's  become  of  this  same 
Cartwheel,  you  told  me  of,  my  dear  ? 

Rose.  We'll  go  fetch  him.  Come,  brother 
barrack-master.  We  shall  find  you  at  home, 
noble  captain  ?  [Exit  with  BULLOCK. 

Capt.  P.  Yes,  yes ;  and  now,  Sir,  here  are 
your  forty  shillings. 

Syl.  Captain  Plume,  1  despise  your  listing 
money  ;  if  I  do  serve,  'tis  purely  for  love,-oi 
that  wench,  I  mean.-But  now  let  me  beg  you 
to  lay  aside  your  recruiting  airs,  put  on  the 
man  of  honour,  and  tell  me  plainly  what  usage 
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[ACT 


I  must  expect  when  I  am  under  your  com 
mand. 

Copt.  P.  Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  your  behaviour ;  only  this  you  must  ex 
pect,  that  if  you  commit  a  small  fault,  I  will 
excuse  it ;  if  a  great  one,  I'll  discharge  you  ; 
for  something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
punish  you. 

Syl.  And  something  tells  me  that  if  you  do 
discharge  me,  'twill  be  the  greatest  punish 
ment  you  can  inflict !  for  were  we  this  mo 
ment  to  go  upon  the  greatest  dangers  in  your 
profession,  they  would  be  less  terrible  to  me 
than  to  stay  behind  you.  And  now  your 
hand  ;  this  lists  me,— and  now  you  are  my 
captain. 

Capt.  P.  Your  friend.  'Sdeath  !  there's  some 
thing  in  this  fellow  that's  very  strange.  [Aside. 

Syl.  One  favour  I  must  beg  ; — this  affair  will 
make  some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends  that 
would  censure  my  conduct  if  I  threw  myself 
into  the  circumstance  of  a  private  sentinel  of 
my  own  head. —  I  must  therefore  take  care  to 
be  impressed  by  the  act  of  parliament;  you 
shall  leave  that  to  me. 

Capt.  P.  What  you  please  as  to  that.  Will 
you  lodge  at  my  quarters  in  the  mean  time  ? 

Syl.  No,  no,  captain  ;  you  forget  Rose  ;  she's 
to  be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Capt.  P.  1  had  forgot ;  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  MELINDA  and  LUCY. 

Mel.  'Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature 
for  a  woman  to  want  a  confidant :  we  are  so 
weak  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assist 
ance,  and  then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  than 
the  cholic 1  am  at  this  minute  sick  of  a  se 
cret  that  I'm  ready  to  faint  away. — Help  me, 
Lucy! 

Lucy.  Bless  me !  Madam,  what's  the  mat 
ter? 

Mel.  Vapours  only  ;  I  begin  to  recover.  If 
Sylvia  were  in  town  I  could  heartily  forgive 
her  faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You  are  thoughtful,  Madam  ;  am  not 
I  worthy  to  know  the  cause? 

Mel.  Oh,  Lucy  !  I  can  hold  my  secret  no 
longer.  You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  a  fa 
mous  fortune-teller  in  town,  I  went  disguised 
to  satisfy  a  curiosity  which  has  cost  me  dear. 
The  fellow  is  certainly  the  devil,  or  one  of  his 
bosom  favourites :  he  hns  told  me  the  most 
surprising  things  of  my  past  life. 

Lucy.  Things  past,  Madam,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  surprising,  because  we  know  them 
already.  Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  surprising 
that  was  to  come? 

Mel.  One  thing  very  surprising ;  he  said  I 
should  die  a  maid  ! 

Lucy.  Die  a  maid  !  come  into  the  world  for 
nothing ! — Dear  Madam  !  if  you  should  be 
lieve  him,  it  might  come  to  pass  ;  for  the  bare 
thought  on't  might  kill  one  in  four-and-twenty 
hours. — And  did  you  ask  him  any  questions 
about  me  ? 

Mel.    You  !  why,  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucy.  So,  'tis  I  that  am  to  die  a  maid.  But 
.he  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning  ;  he 
can't  make  me  die  a  maid  :  I've  put  it  out  of 
his  power  already.  [Aside. 

fa  el.  I  do  but  jest.  I  would  have  passed 
for  you,  and  called  myself  Lucy,  but  he  pre 
sently  told  me  my  name,  my  quality,  my  for- 


life. 


ne,  and  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  my 
He  told  me  of  a  lorer  1  had  in  this  coun 


try,  and  described  Worthy  exactly,  but  in  no 
thins;  so  well  as  in  his  present  indifference, 
fled  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day  ;  he  never  so 
much  as  encouraged  me  in  my  fright,  but  cold 
ly  told  me  he  vr*e  sorry  for  the  accident,  be 
cause  it  might  give  the  town  cause  to  censure 
my  conduct,  excused  his  not  waiting  on  me 
home,  made  me  a  careless  bow,  and  walked 
off.  'Sdeath !  I  could  have  stabbed  him  or 
myself,  'twas  the  same  thing.  Yonder  ho 
comes, — 1  will  so  use  him! 

Lucy.  Don't  exasperate  him  ;  consider  what 
the  fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce, 
and  as  times  go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  wo 
man  not  to  die  a  maid. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

Mel.  No  matter. 

Wor.  I  find  she's  warmed ;    I  must  strike    i 
while  the  iron  is   hot.      [Aside.]     You've  a 
great  deal   of  courage,    Madam,   to  venture 
where  you  were  so  lately  frightened. 

Mel.  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impudence, 
to  appear  before  me  that  you  lately  have  so 
affronted. 

Wor.  I  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor  ,. 
appear  before  you  either,  Madam  ;  and  came 
hither  thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  you  find  yourself  disappointed,  I 
hope  you'll  withdraw  to  another  place. 

Wor.  The  place  is  broad  enough  for  us 
both.  [They  walk  by  one  another,  site  fretting 
and  tearing  her  fan.]  Will  you  please  to  take 
snuff,  Madam  ? 

[He  offers  her  his  box,  she  strikes  it  out  of 
his  hand  ;  he  gathers  up  the  snuff'. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN,  who  takes  MELINDA   1 
round  the  u-aist ;  she  cvffs  him. 

Capt.  B.  What,  hero  before  me,  my  dear? 

Mel.  What  means  this  insolence? 

Lucy.  Are  you  mad  ?  don't  you  see  Mr. 
Worthy?  [To  BRAZKN.,^ 

Capt.  B.  No,  no  ;  I'm  struck  blind.  Worthy  !a 
odso  !  well  turned. — My  mistress  has  wit  at 
her  fingers' ends.— Madam,  I  ask  your  par 
don  ; 'tis  our  way  abroad. — Mr.  Worthy,  you're 
the  happy  man. 

Wor.  1  don't  envy  your  happiness  very  much, 
if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of  favours 
but  what  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

Mel.  I'm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it 
was  designed  for  you,  Mr.  Worthy;  and  be 
assured  'tis  the  last  and  only  favour  you  must 
expect  at  my  hands.  Captain,  1  ask  your 
pardon.  [Exit  with  LUCY. 

Capt.  B.  I  grant  it.  You  see,  Mr.  Worthy, 
'twas  only  a  random  shot;  it  might  have 
taken  off  your  head  as  well  as  mine,  Courage, 
my  dear  !  'tis  the  fortune  of  war  ;  but  the  ene 
my  has  thought  fit  to  withdraw,  I  think. 

Wor.  Withdraw!  Oons  !  Sir,  what  do  yon 
mean  by  withdraw? 

Capt.B.  I'll  show  you.  [Exit. 

Wor.  She's  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  and 
Plume's  advice  has  ruined  me.  'Sdeath  !  why 
should  1,  that  knew  her  haughty  spirit,  be 
ruled  by  a  man  that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride  ? 

[  Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber. 

KITE,  disguised  in  a  strange  habit,  discovered 
sitting  at  a  table,  with  books  and  gioies. 

Serg     K.    [liiffes.']     By  the  position  cf  the 
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feavens,  gained  from  my  observation  upon 
[ese  celestial  globes,  1  find  that  Luna  was  a 
dewaiter;  Sol,  a  surveyor,  |^^|jfry,  a  thief; 


jenus,  a  whore  ;  Saturn,  an^^Bman  ;  Jupi 
ir,  a  rake  ;  and  Mars,  a  sergeant  of  grena 
ters  ;— and  this  is  the  system  of  Kite,  the 

.|i)njuror. 

I    Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

Capt.  P.  Well,  what  success  ? 
Serg.  K.  1  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and 
tailor  already  ;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  ma 
nes,  and  the  other  a  major  of  dragoons. 


to  manage  them  at  night, 
e  lady,  Mr.  Worthy? 
Wor.  Ay,  but  it  wont  do. 


Have'you  seen 
Have  you  show- 


d  her  her  name  that  I  tore  off  from  the  bot- 


>m  of  the  letter  ? 
Serg.  K.    No,  Sir, 
t  stroke. 


I  reserve  that  for  the 


Capt.  P.  What  letter? 
Wor.  One  that  I  would  not  let  you  see,  for 
ar  that  you  should  break  windows  in  good 
irnest.     Here  captain,  put  it  into  your  pock- 
;-book,  and  have  it  ready  upon  occasion. 
[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Serg.  K.  Officers,  to  your  posts.     Tycho, 
ind  the  door. 

[Exeunt  CAPTAIN  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

Enter  MELINDA  and  LUCY. 

Serg.  K.  Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 
Mel.  Don't  trouble  yourself;  we  sha'n't  stay, 


loctor. 
Serg.  K. 


Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  much 


.onger  than  you  imagine. 

Mel.   For  what? 

Serg.  K.  For  a  husband.  For  your  part, 
Madam,  you  wont  stay  for  a  husband. 

[To  LUCY, 

Lucy.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with 
;he  stars,  or  the  devil  ? 

Serg.  K.  With  both ;  when  I  have  the  des- 
inies  of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars  ; 
vhen  the  affairs  of  women  come  under  my 
lands,  I  advise  with  my  t'other  friend. 

Mel.  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon 
ny  account? 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  Madam,  and  he's  now  under 
he  table. 

Lucy.  Oh,  Heavens  protect  us  !  Dear  Ma- 
lam,  let's  be  gone. 

Serg.  K.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  you 
:ome  to  consult  him  ? 

Mel.  Don't  fear,  fool.  Do  you  think,  Sir, 
hat  because  I'm  a  woman,  I'm  to  be  fooled  out 
>f  my  reasons,  or  frightened  out  of  my  senses  ? 
2ome,  show  me  this  devil. 

Serg.  K.  He's  a  little  busy  at  present,  but 
vhen  he  has  done,  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

Mel.  What  is  he  doing? 

Serg.  K.  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket- 
wok. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha !  my  name  !  pray  what  have 
rou  or  he  to  do  with  my  name  ? 

Serg.  K.  Lookye,  fair  lady !  the  devil  is  a 
pery  modest  person,  he  seeks  nobody  unless 
hey  seek  him  first;  he's  chained  up  like  a 
tiastiff,  and  can't  stir  unless  he  be  let  loose. — 
fou  come  to  me  to  have  your  fortune  told; — 
lo  you  think,  Madam,  that  I  can  answer  you 
f  my  own  head?  No,  Madam,  the  affairs  of 
pomen  are  so  irregular,  that  nothing  less  than 
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the  devil  can  give  any  account  of  them  Now 
to  convince  you  of  your  incredulity,  I'll  show 
you  a  trial  of  my  skill.  Here,  you  Cacodemo 
del  Plumo,  exert  your  power,  draw  me  this 
lady's  name,  the  word  Melinda 


ters  and  characters  of  her  own  hand-writing 
—do  it  at  three  motions  ;— one,— two  —three' 

— 'fis  r!rmf>        \Tr»w/     IVTarlo™    «r;n  _„..  _»-  .  ' 


elinda,  in  proper  let- 
d-writing ; 

tis  done.  Now,  Madam,  will  you  pleaseTo' 
send  your  maid  to  fetch  it  ? 

I  fetch  it !  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do  ? 
el.  My  name  in  my  own  hand-writing  !— 
that  would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Serg.  K  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  the 
table  and  lifts  up  the  carpet.]  Here,  Tre  Tre 
poor  Tre,  give  me  the  bone,  sirrah.  There's 
y°ur  name  upon  that  square  piece  of  paper, 

Mel.  'Tis  wonderful !  my  very  letters  to  a  tit- 

Lucy,  Tis  like  your  hand,  Madam  ;  but  not 
so  like  your  hand  neither ;  and  now  I  look 
nearer,  'tis  not  like  your  hand  at  all. 

Serg.  K.  Here's  a  chambermaid  that  will 
outlie  the  devil ! 

Lucy.  Lookye,  Madam,  they  sha'n't  impose 
upon  us  ;  people  can't  remember  their  hands 
no  more  than  they  can  their  faces.  Come, 
Madam,  let  us  be  certain ;  write  your  name 
upon  this  paper,  then  we'll  compare  the  two 
hands .  [Takes  out  a  paper  and  folds  it. 

Serg.  K.  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction, 
Madam.— Here's  pen  and  ink. 


[MEL.  writes,  LUCY  holds  the  paper. 
Lucy.  Let  me  see  it,  Madam,  'tis  the  same,— 
the  very  same .  I'll  secure  one  copy  for  my  own 


affairs. 


[Aside. 


Mel.  This  is  demonstration. 

Serg.  K.  'Tis  so.  Madam ;  the  word  de 
monstration  comes  from  demon,  the  father  of 
lies. 

Mel.  Well,  doctor,  I'm  convinced :  and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of  my  future 
fortune? 

Serg.  K.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one  course 
round  this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be 
fixed  for  happiness  or  misery. 

Mel.  What !  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate  ? 

Serg.  K.  Let  me  see. — About  the  hour  of 


v*.    jwu}    WM*£    ui/OAguvvi    iv»    UttVGl  ,    *UD  lilLCULlUU 

of  going  abroad  is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a 
woman.  Your  fortune  and  his  are  like  the 
bullet  and  the  barrel,  one  runs  plump  into  the 
other,— In  short,  if  the  gentleman  travels,  he 
will  die  abroad,  and  if  he  does,  you  will  die 
before  he  comes  home. 

Mel.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Serg.  K.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
a  lover  ;  that  is,  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and 
a  very  great  fool. 

Mel.   How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Serg.  K.  Because,  Madam, — because  it  is 
so. — A  woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's 
being  a  fool. 

Mel.  Ten  o'clock,  you  say  ? 

Serg.  K.  Ten.— About  the  hour  of  tea- 
drinking  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mel.  Here  doctor.  [Gives  money.]  Lucy, 
have  you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  Madam,  a  thousand. 

Serg.  K.  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  ano 
ther  time,  for  I  expect  more  company  this  min 
ute  :  besides,  I  must  discharge  the  gentleman 
under  the  table. 

Lucy.  O,  pray,  Sir,  discharge  us  first ! 

9F 
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Serg  K.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down 
stairs.  [Exeunt  MELINDA  and  LUCY. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN. 

Capt.  B.  Ycur  servant,  my  dear? 

Serg.  K.  Stand  off,  1  have  my  familiar  al 
ready. 

Capt.  B.  Are  you  bewitched,  my  dear  ? 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  my  dear  !  but  mine  is  a  peace 
able  spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  1  for 
tify  myself— [Draws  a  circle  round  himself.] — 
and  now,  captain,  have  a  care  how  you  force 
my  lines. 

Capt.  B.  Lines!  what  dost  talk  of  lines  ! — 
You  have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there  in 
deed  ;  but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with  you, 
man. — What's  your  name,  my  dear? 

Serg.  K.  Conundrum. 

Capt.  B.  Conundrum  ?  rat  me  !  I  knew  a 
famous  doctor  in  London  of  your  name. — 
Where  were  you  born  ? 

Serg  K.  I  was  born  in  Algebra. 

Capt.  B.  Algebra!  'tis  no  country  in  Chris 
tendom,  I'm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in 
the  Highlands  in  Scotland. 

Serg.  K.  Right ;  I  told  you  I  was  bewitch 
ed. 

Capt.  B.  So  am  I,  my  dear  ;  I  am  going  to 
be  married*  I  have  had  two  letters  from  a 
lady  of  fortune  that  loves  me  to  madness,  fits, 
cholic,  spleen,  and  vapours.  Shall  I  marry 
her  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  ay  or  no  ? 

Serg.  K.  Certainly. 

Capt.  B.  Gadso,  ay — 

Serg.  K.  Or  no.  But  I  must  have  the  year 
and  the  day  of  the  month  when  these  letters 
were  dated. 

Capt.  B.  Why,  you  old  boar!  did  you  ever 
hear  of  love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and 
day  of  the  month  ?  Do  you  think  billet-doux 
are  like  bank-bills  ? 

Serg.  K.  They  are  not  so  good,  my  dear  ;  but 
if  they  bear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the  con 
tents. 

Capt.  B.  Contents  !  that  you  shall,  old  boy ! 
here  they  be  both. 

Serg.  K.  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  you 
please.  [Takes  the  Letter.]  Now,  Sir,  if  you 
please  to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a  minute, 
I'll  send  this  letter  enclosed  to  you,  with  the 
determination  of  the  stars  upon  it  to  your 
lodgings. 

Capt.  B.  With  all  my  heart.  I  must  give 
him,—  [Puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets.']  Alge 
bra  !  I  fancy,  doctor,  'tis  hard  to  calculate  the 
place  of  your  nativity ? — Here.  [Gives  him 
money. ~\  And  if  I  succeed,  I'll  build  a  watch 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  for  the  study  of  astrology  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Conundrums.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME  and  WORTHY. 

Wor.  O  doctor!  that  letter's  worth  a  million. 
Let  me  see  it ;— and  now  I  have  it,  I'm  afraid 
to  open  it. 

Capt.  P.  Pho  !  let  me  see  it.  [Opens  the 
letter. .]  If  she  be  a  jilt, — damn  her,  she  is  one  ! 
there's  her  name  at  the  bottom  on't. 

Wor.  By  all  my  hopes,  'tis  Lucy's  hand. 

Capt.  P.  Lucy's  ? 

Wor.  Certainly.  Tis  no  more  like  Melinda's 
character  than  black  is  to  white. 

Cavt.  P.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contriv- 


ance  to  draw  in  Brazen  for  a  husband.     ] 
are  you  sure  Ttis  not  Melinda's  hand  ? 

Wor.  You  shall  see.  Where's  the  bit  of 
paper  I  gave  you  just  now  that  the  devil  wrote 
Melinda  upon? 

Serg.  K.  Here,  Sir. 

Capt.  P.  Tis  plain  they  are  not  the  same. 
And  is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  sub 
scribed  to  the  letter  which  made  Mr.  Balance 
send  his  daughter  into  the  country  ? 

Wor.  The  very  same.     The  other  fragments 
I  showed  you  just  now  I  once  intended  for  I 
another  use  ;  but  1  think  1  have  turned  it  now  i 
to  a  better  advantage. 

Capt.  P.  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal 
this  so  long,- and  to  continue  me  so  many  hours 
in  the  pernicious  heresy  of  believing  that  an 
gelic  creature  could  change.  Poor  Sylvia  !  - 

Wor.  Rich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor  cap- 
tain  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Come,  come,  friend,  Me 
linda  is  true,  and  shall  be  mine  ;  Sylvia  is 
constant,  and  may  be  yours. 

Capt.  P.  No,  she's  above  my  hopes  ;  but  for 
her  sake  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 
By  some  the  sex  is  blamed  without  design  :   ^ 
Light,  harmless  censure,  such  as  yours    and 
Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine :  [mine, 
Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn, 
And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem, 
Would    hide  their  own  defects  by  cens'ring 

them : 

But  they,  secure  in  their  all  conquering  charms, 
Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms, 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains, 
For  none  would  struggle,  were  they  not  in 
chains.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.—JUSTICE  BALANCE'S  House. 
Enter  JUSTICE  BALANCE  and  JUSTICE  SCALK. 

Just.  Sea.  I  say  'tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr. 
Balance* 

Just.  B.  Lookye,  Mr.  Scale,  for  my  owu 
part,  I  shall  be  very  tender  in  what  regards 
the  officers  of  the  army. 

Enter  SYLVIA,  BULLOCK,  ROSE,  Prisoners, 
CONSTABLE,  and  Mob. 

Const.  May  it  please  your  worships,  we  took 
them  in  the  very  act,  re  infecta,  Sir.  The  gen 
tleman  indeed  behaved  himself  like  a  gentle 
man  ;  for  he  drew  his  sword  and  swore,  and 
afterwards  laid  it  down  and  said  nothing. 

Just.  B.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword 
again.  Wait  you  without.  [Exeunt  CONST. 
and  WATCH.]  I'm  sorry,  Sir,  [To  SYLVIA.] 
to  know  a  gentleman  upon  such  terms,  that 
the  occasion  of  our  meeting  should  prevent  the 
satisfaction  of  an  acquaintance. 

Syl.  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for 
your  warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my 
behaviour :  my  innocence  is  upon  an  equal 
foot  with  your  authority. 

Just.  Sea.  Innocence!  Have  you  not  seduc 
ed  that  young  maid  ? 

Syl.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

Bui.  So  she  did,  I'll  swear  ;  for  she  propoS' 
ed  marriage  first. 

Just.  B.  What !  then  you  are  married,  child, 
[To  ROSE. 

Rose.  Yes,  Sir,  to  my  sorrow. 


SCENE  III.] 


Just.  B.  Who  was  witness  ? 

Bui.  That  was  I.  I  danced,  threw  the 
ttocking,  and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm 
ure. 

Just.  B.   Who  was  the  minister  ? 

Bui.  Minister  !  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no 
ninister.  They  were  married  by  the  articles  of 
var. 


Just.  B.  Hold  thy  prating,  fool. — Your  ap- 
>earance,  Sir,  [To  SYLVIA.]  promises  some 
inderstanding ;  pray  what  does  this  fellow 
nean? 

Syl.  He  means  marriage,  I  think  ;  but  that, 
ou  know,  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any 
wo  people  under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremo- 
y  ;  some  make  it  a  convenience,  and  others 
nake  it  a  jest ;  but  among  soldiers  'tis  most 
acred.  Our  sword,  you  know,  is  our  hon- 
mr  ;  that  we  lay  down ;  the  hero  jumps  over 
t  first,  and  the  Amazon  after  :  the  drum  beats 

ruff,  and  so  to  bed  :  that's  all.  The  cere- 
mony  is  concise. 

Bui.  And  the  prettiest  ceremony ;  so  full  of 
pastime  and  prodigality, — 

Just.  B.  What!  are  you  a  soldier? 

Bui.  Ay,  that  I  am.  Will  your  worship 
lend  me  your  cane,  and  I'll  show  you  how  I 
can  exercise  ? 

Just.  B.  Take  it.  [Strikes  him  over  the 
bead.]  Pray,  Sir,  what  commission  may  you 
bear?  [To  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  I'm  called  captain,  Sir,  by  all  the  cof 
fee-men,  drawers,  and  groom-porters  in  Lon 
don  ;  for  I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword,  a  piquet 
in  my  head,  and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Just.  Sea.  Your  name,  pray,  Sir? 

Syl.  Pinch. 

Just.  B.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  brought  you 
into  Shropshire? 

Syl.  A  pinch,  Sir.  1  know  you  country  gen 
tlemen  want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town 
gentlemen  want  money  ;  and  so — 

Just.  B.  I  understand  you,  Sir. Here, 

constable ! 

Re-enter  CONSTABLE. 
Take  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  further 

Rose.  Pray,  your  worship,  don't  be  uncivil 
to  him,  for  he  did  me  no  hurt ;  he's  the  most 
harmless  man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Just.  Sea.  Come,  come,  child,  I'll  take  care 
of  you. 

Sill.  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  free 
dom  and  my  wife  at  once  ?  'Tis  the  first  time 
they  ever  went  together. 

Just.  B.  Harkye,  constable.   [Whispers  him. 

Const.  It  shall  be  done,  Sir.— Come  along, 
Sir.  [Exeunt  CONST.  But.  ROSE,  and  SYL. 

Just.  B.  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we'll  manage  the 
spark  presently.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IL—  MELINDA'S  Apartment. 
Enter  MELINDA  and  WORTHY. 

Mel.  So  far  the  prediction  is  right,  'tis  ten 
exactly.  [Aside.]  And  pray,  Sir,  how  long 
have  you  been  in  this  travelling  humour  ? 

Wor.  'Tis  natural,  Madam,  for  us  to  avoid 
what  disturbs  our  quiet. 

Mel  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  is 
more  natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  Madam,  there  must  be 
charms  in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I 
should  be  so  fond  of  it. 

Mel.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy  :  I  am  note 
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bnd  of  variety  as  to  travel  for't ;  nor  do  I 
hink  it  prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself  into 
a  certain  expense  and  danger,  in  hopes  of 
irecarious  pleasures,  which  at  best  never  an- 
wer  expectation,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
imple  of  most  travellers,  that  long  more  to  re- 
urn  to  their  own  country  than  they  did  to  go 
abroad. 


Wor.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad 

;re  indeed  uncertain ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 

shall  meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most 

arbarous   of  nations  than  1  have  found  at 

home. 

Mel.  Come,  Sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jang- 
ing  a  great  while ;   I  fancy  if  we  made  our 
accounts  we   should  the  sooner  come  to  an 
greement. 

Wor.  Sure,  Madam,  you  wont  dispute  your 
eing  in  my  debt. — My  fears,  sighs,  rows,  pro 
mises,  assiduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  have 
~un  on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment. 

Mel.  A  year !  oh,  Mr.  Worthy,  what  you 
iwe  to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven 
'ears'  servitude.  How  did  you  use  me  the 
/ear  before!  when,  taking  the  advantage  of 
my  innocence  and  necessity,  you  would  have 
nade  me  your  mistress,  that  is,  your  slave  ? — 
it-member  the  wicked  insinuations,  artful 
jails,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences  ; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  ex 
pressions,  familiar  letters,  rude  visits  ;  remem 
ber  those,  those,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wot-.  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I  made 
no  better  use  of  'em.  [Aside.]  But  you  may 
remember,  Madam,  that — 

Mel.  Sir,  I'll  remember  nothing ; — 'tis  your 
nterest  that  I  should  forget.  You  have  been 
barbarous  to  me,  1  have  been  cruel  to  you ; 
put  that  and  that  together,  and  Jet  one  balance 
the  other.  Now,  if  you  will  begin  upon  a  new 
score,  lay  aside  your  adventuring  airs,  and 
behave  yourself  handsomely  till  Lent  be  over  ; 
here'^  my  hand,  I'll  use  you  as  a  gentleman 
should  be. 

Wor.  And  if  I  don't  use  you  as  a  gentlewo 
man  should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison. 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sen.  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

[Exit. 

Mel.  1  am  going  to  Mr.  Balance's  country 
house  to  see  my  cousin  Sylvia  ;  I've  done  her 
an  injury,  and  can't  be  easy  till  I've  asked  her 


Wor.  I  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  you  will  be  so 
gallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horse,  and  fol 
low  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken  ;  and 
if  you  bring  captain  Plume  with  you  we  sha  n  t 
have  the  worse  reception. 

Wor.  I'll  endeavour  it. 

[Exit,  leading  MELINDA. 

SCENE  III.— A  Court  of  Justice. 
JUSTICE  BALANCE,  JUSTICE  SCALE,  and  JUS 
TICE  SCRUPLE  discovered  upon  the  Bench, 
with  CONSTABLE,  SERGEANT  KITE,  and  Mob 
standing  by.— SERGEANT  RITE  and  CONSTA 
BLE  advance. 

Serg.  K.  Pray  who  are  those  honourable 
gentlemen  upon  the  bench  ? 

Const.  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Balance, 
he  on  the  right  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on  the 
ieft  is  justice  Scruple;  and  I  am  Mr.  Const 
able  :  four  very  honest  gentlemen. 
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Kite.  O  dear  Sir !  1  am  your  most  obedient 
servant. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME. 

Just.  B.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 

Capt.  P.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Just.  Scr.  Come,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me. 
[CAPTAIN  PLUME  ascends,  and  sits  upon  the 
bench.]  Now  produce  your  prisoners. — Here, 
that  fellow  there,  set  him  up,  Mr.  Constable, 
what  have  you  -to  say  against  this  man  ? 

Const.  1  have  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
an't  please  you. 

Just.  B.  No?  what  made  you  bring  him 
hither  ? 

Const.  I  don't  know,  an't  please  your  wor 
ship. 

Just.  Sea.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your 
warrant  direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take 
up  ? 

Const.  I  can't  tell,  an't  please  ye ;  I  can't 
read. 

Just.  Scr.  A  very  pretty  constable,  truly. 
I  find  we  have  no  business  here. 

Serf*.  K.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench, 
1  desire  to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  the 
counsel  for  the  king. 

Just.  B.  Come,  sergeant,  you  shall  be 
heard,  since  nobody  else  will  speak ;  we  wont 
come  here  for  nothing. 

Serg.  K.  This  man  is  but  one  man,  the  coun 
try  may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him  ; 
besides  he's  cut  out  by  nature  fora  grenadier : 
he's  five  feet  ten  inches  high:  he  shall  box, 
wrestle,  or  dance  the  Cheshire  round  with  any 
man  in  the  country  ;  he  gets  drunk  every  Sab 
bath  day,  and  he  beafs  his  wife. 

Wife.  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie  ;  an't  please 
your  worship,  he's  the  best-natured  pains-tak- 
mg'st  man  in  the  parish ;  witness  my  five  poor 
children. 

Just.  Scr.  A.  wife  and  five  children !  you 
constable,  you  rogue,  how  dost  you  impress  a 
man  that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  ? 

Just.  Sea.  Discharge  him,  discharge  him  ! 

Just.  B.  Hold,  gentlemen.  Harkye,  friend, 
how  do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  five  chil 
dren? 

Capt.  P,  They  live  upon  wildfowl  and  veni 
son,  Sir  ;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills 
all  the  hares  and  partridges  within  five  miles 
round. 

Just.  B.  A  gun !  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at 
gunning,  he  shall  have  enough  on't. 

Serg.  K.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  take  care  of  him ;  if 
you  please.  [Takes  him  down. 

Just.  Sea,  Here,  yon  constable,  the  next. 
Set  up  that  Mack-faced  fellow,  he  has  a  gun 
powder  look ;  what  can  you  say  against  this 
man,  constable? 

Const.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  honest 
man. 

Capt.  P.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one 
honest  man  in  my  company  for  the  novelty's 
sake. 

Just.  B.  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Welch  C.  A  collier ;  I  work  in  the  coalpits. 

Just.  Scr.  Lookye,  gentlemen,  this  fellow 
has  a  trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here  ex 
presses  that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has 
any  visible  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Serg.  K.  May  it  please  your  worship,  this 
man  has  no  visible  means  oi  livelihood,  for  he 
works  under  ground. 


Capt.  P.  Well  said,  Kite ;  besides,  the  army 
wants  miners. 

Just.  B.  Right ;  and  had  we  an  order  of 
government  for't,  we  could  raise  you  in  this, 
and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Stafford,  five 
hundred  colliers,  that  would  run  you  under 
ground  like  moles,  and  do  more  service  in  a 
siege  than  all  the  miners  in  the  army. 

Just.  Scr.  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself? 

Welch  C.  I'm  married. 

Serg.  K.  Lack-a-day  !  so  am  I. 

Welch  C.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Just.  B.  Are  you  married,  good  woman? 

Worn.  I'm  married,  in  conscience. 

Just.  Sea.  Who  married  you,  mistress  ? 

Worn.  My' husband.  We  agreed  that  I 
should  call  him  husband,  and  that  he  should 
call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  for  a  soldier. 

Just.  Scr.  A  very  pretty  couple  !  Pray,  cap 
tain,  will  you  take  them  both  ? 

Capt.  P.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite  ?  will  you 
take  care  of  the  woman? 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  Sir ;  she  shall  go  with  us  to 
the  sea-side,  and  there  if  she  has  a  mind  to 
drown  herself,  we'll  take  care  nobody  shall 
hinder  her. 

Just.  B.  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man.' 
[Exit  CONSTABLE.]  Now,  captain,  I'll  fit  yoq 
with  a  man  such  as  you  never  listed  in  you! 
life. 

Ife-enter  CONSTABLE,  with  SYLVIA. 

Oh,  my  friend  Pinch !  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you. 

Syl.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then? 

Just.  Sea.  What  then  !  is  that  your  respecl 
to  the  bench  ? 

Syl.  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you  noi 
your  bench  either. 

Jnst.  Scr.  Lookye,  gentlemen,  that's  enough ; 
he's  a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a  sol 
dier. 

Just.  Sea.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and  very 
fit  for  a  soldier. 

Just.  B.  What  think  you,  captain  ? 

Capt.  P.  I  think  be  is  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
and  therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Syl.  Me  for  a  soldier !  send  your  own  lazy 
lubberly  sons  at  home ;  fellows  that  hazard 
their  necks  every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fox, 
yet  dare  not  peep  abroad  to  look  an  enemy  in 
the  face. 

Just.  B.  Pray,  captain,  read  the  articles  of 
war  ;  we'll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Capt.  P.  [Reads.]  "  Articles  of  war  againsl 
mutiny  and  desertion,"  &c. 

Syl  Hold,  Sir — Once  more,  gentlemen,  have 
a  care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  severely 
smart  for  any  violence  you-  offer  to  me  ;  and 
you,  Mr.  Balance,  I  speak  to  you  particularly, 
you  shall  heartily  repent  it. 

Capt.  P.  Lookye,  young  spark,  say  but  one 
word  more,  and  I'll  build  a  horse  for  you  as 
high  as  the  ceiling,  and  make  you  ride  the 
most  tiresome  journey  that  ever  you  made  in 
your  life. 

Syl.  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good 
Captain  Huffcap!  but  you  had  better  be 
quiet ;  I  shall  find  a  way  to  cool  your  cour 
age. 

Capt.  P.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him, 
he's  distracted. 

Syl.  'Tis  false ;  I  am  descended  of  as  good 
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jfamily  as  any  m  your  county ;  my  father  i 
1  good  a  man  as  any  upon  your  bench ;  and  I 
to  heir  to  two  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Just.  B.  He's  certainly  mad.    Pray,  captain 
ad  the  articles  of  war. 
Syl.  Hold,  once  more.    Pray,  Mr.  Balance 
you  I  speak ;   suppose  I  were  your  child 
ould  you  use  me  at  this  rate  ? 
Just.  B.  No,  faith  ;  were  you  mine  I  would 

Awards0  firSt>       d  iDt°  the 
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Syl.  But  consider  my  father,  Sir ;  he's  as 

ood,  as  generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man  as 

rer  served  his  country  ;  I'm  his   only  child: 

srhaps  the  loss  of  me  may  break  his  heart. 

Just.  B.  He's  a  very  great  fool  if  it  does. 

.aptain,  if  you  don't  list  him  this  minute  I'll 

>ave  the  court. 

Capt.  P.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  lew 
honey  to  the  men  while  I  read. 

Serg.  K.  Ay ,  Sir.     Silence,  gentlemen. 

«  .  .. CAPTAIN  P.  reads  the  Articles  of  War. 
Articles  of  war  against  mutiny  and  deser- 
|ion. 

Any  soldier  who  shall  presume  to  quit  his 
tost  without  orders  from  his  commanding:  offi- 
er,  shall  suffer  death." 
Welsh  C.  One  death  ! 

Any  soldier  who  shall  presume  to  indulge  in 

laret,  Burgundy,  and  Champaigne,  outof  his 
snvate  pay,  shall  suffer  death." 

Welsh  C.  Two  deaths  ! 

I  Any    soldier  who  shall  presume  to  erect 
Churches,  Hospitals,  or  other  public  Build- 
ngs  out  of  his  private  pay,'shall  suffer  death." 
Welsh  C.  Three  deaths! 

Just.  B.  Very  well ;  now,  captain,  let  me 
>eg  the  favour  of  you  not  to  discharge  this 
ellow  upon  any  account  whatsoever.  Bring 
n  (he  rest. 

Const.  There  are  no  wore,  an't  please  your 
worship. 

Just.  B.  No  more!  there  were  five  two 
lours  ago. 

Syl.  'Tis  true,  Sir  ;  but  this  rogue  of  a  const- 
ible  let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven 
hillings  a  man,  because  he  said  the  act  al- 
owed  him  but  ten,  so  the  odd  shilling  was 
lear  gains. 

All  Just.  How  ? 

Syl.  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  go  away 
or  two  guineas,  but  I  had  not  so  much  about 
ne  :  this  is  truth,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

Sfirg.  K.  And  I'll  swear  it :  give  me  the 
>ook  ;  'tis  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Welsh  C.  May  it  please  your  worship  I 
;ave  him  half-a-crown  to  say  that  I  was  an 
onest  man  :  but  now,  since  that  your  wor- 
hips  have  made  me  a  rogue,  1  hope  I  shall 
ave  my  money  again. 

Just.  B.  'Tis  my  opinion  that  this  const- 
ble  be  put  into  the  captain's  hands,  and  if 
is  friends  don't  bring  four  good  men  for  his 
ansom  by  to-morrow  night,  captaincy ou  shall 
arry  him  to  Flanders. 

Just.  Sea.  Just.  Scr.  Agreed,  agreed: 

Capt.  P.  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into 
ustody. 

Serg.  K.  Ay,  ay,  Sir.    Will  you  please  to 


ave  your  office  taken  from  you,  or  will  you 
andsomely  Jay  down  your  staff,  as  your  bet 
;rs  have  done  before  you  ? 


[To  the  CONSTABLE,  who  drops  his  staff. 
Just.  B.  Come,  gentlemen,  there  needs  no 
real  ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court, 
laptain,  you  shall  dine  with  me. 

[Exeunt  JUSTICES,  CAPT.  P.  and  SYL. 
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nf*{*  Tmii    tt^.iTr     t    U_i*_  .. ...  &      . 

Without  your 
[Exeunt. 


--  „  -_  now, 
taking  the  law  of  me. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  JUSTICE  BALANCE'S 
House. 

Enter  JUSTICE  BALANCE  and  STEWARD. 

Stew.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening 
Sir  ;  and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  cham 
ber  that  was  my  young  master's,  we  found 
her  clothes  there  ;  but  the  suit  that  your  son 
lett  in  the  press  when  he  went  to  London  was 
gone. 

Just.  B.  You  ha'n't  told  that  circumstance 
to  any  body  ? 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worship. 

Just.  B.  And  be  sure  you  doat.  Go,  and 
tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to  speak  with 
him. 

Stew.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Just.  B.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon?  I 
had  her  promise  indeed  that  she  would  never 
dispose  of  herself  without  my  consent.  I 
have  consented  with  a  witness,  given  her 
away  as  my  act  and  deed  ;  and  this,  I  war 
rant,  the  captain  thinks  will  pass.  No,  I 
hall  never  pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of 
robbing  me  of  my  daughter,  and  then  the 
mean  opinion  he  must  have  of  me  to  think 
that  I  could  be  so  wretchedly  imposed  upon. 
Her  extravagant  passion  might  encourage  her 
in  the  attempt,  but  the  contrivance  must  be 
his.  I'll  know  the  truth  presently. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  PLUME. 

Pray,  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our 
young  gentleman  soldier  ? 

Capt.  P.  He's  at  my  quarters,  I  suppose, 
with  the  rest  of  my  men . 

Just.  B.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the 
common  soldiers  1 

Capt.  P.  No,  he's  generally  with  me  ;  but 
;he  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and 
>as  lain  with  her,  I  think,  since  she  came  to 
own. 

Just.  B.  So  that  between  you  both,  Rose 
has  been  finely  managed. 

Capt.  P.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  she  had 
no  harm  from  me. 

Just.  B.  All's  safe,  I  find.  [ Aside. .]  Now, 
aptain,  you  must  know  that  the  young  fel- 
ow's  impudence  in  court  was  well  grounded  ; 
le  said  I  should  heartily  repent  his  being 
isted  ;  and  so  1  do  from  my  soul. 

Capt.  P.  Ay,  for  what  reason  ? 

Just.  B.  Because  he  is  no  less  than  what  he 
aid  he  was  ;  born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any 
n  the  county,  and  he  is  heir  to  two  thousand 
)ounds  a  year. 

Capt.  P.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I 
wanted  but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my 
ompany  a  perfect  representative  of  the  whole 
Commons  of  England. 

Just.  B.  Wont  you  discharge  him? 

Capt .  P.  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  ster- 

Just.  B.  You  shall  have  it;  for  his  father 
s  my  intimate  friend. 
Capt.  P.  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  noth- 

D SJust.  B.  ;Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  have  your 
price. 

Capt.  P.  Not  a  penny,  Sir  ;  I  value  an  obli 
gation,  to  you  much  abtrve  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Just.  B.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  sha'n't  repent 
your  generosity.  Will  you  please  to  write 
his  discharge  in  my  pocket-book.  ?  [Gives  his 
book.]  In  the  mean  time  we'll  send  for  the 
gentleman. — Who  waits  there? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for 
Mr.  Wilful ;  tell  him  hi&  captain  wants  him 
here  immediately. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  gentleman's  below  at  the 
door,  inquiring  for  the  captain. 

Capt.  P.  Bid  him  come  up.  [Exit  SER 
VANT.]  Here's  the  discharge,  Sir. 

Just.  B.  Sir,  Ithank  you. 'Tis  plain  he 

had  no  hand  in 't.  [Aside. 

Enter  SYLVIA. 

Syl.  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used 
roe  better  than  to  leave  me  yonder  among  your 
swearing,  drunken  crew  ;— and  you,  Mr.  Jus 
tice,  might  have  been  so  civil  as  to  have  in 
vited  me  to  dinner,  for  I  have  eaten  with  as 
good  a  man  as  your  worship. 

Capt.  P.  Sir,,  you  must  charge  our  want  of 
respect  upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality. 
But  now  you  are  at  liberty  ;  I  have  discharged 
you. 

Syl.  Discharged  me  ? 

Just .  B.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  you  must  once  more 
go  home  to  your  father. 

Syl.  My  father !  then  I  am  discovered.— Oh, 
Sir!  [Kneels.\  I  expect  no  pardon. 

Just.  B.  Pardon  !  no,  no,  child  ;  your  crime 
shall  be  your  punishment.  Here;,  captain,  I 
deliver  her  over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her 
chastisement.  Since  she  will  be  a  wife,  be 
you  a  husband,  a  very  husband.  When  she 
tells  you  of  her  love,  upbraid  her  with  her 
folly  ;  be  modishly  ungrateful,  because  she 
has  been  unlashionablj  kind  ;  and  use  her 
worse  than  you  would  any  body  else,  because 
you  can't  use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

Capt .  P.  And  are  you  Sylvia  in  good  ear 
nest? 

Syl.  Earnest !  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make 
it  a  jest,  Sir. 

Capt.  P.  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest  ?  [To  JUST.  B. 

Just.  B.  If  you  please  to  take  her,  Sir. 

Capt.  P.  Why  then  I  have  saved  my  legs 
and  arms,  and  lost  my  liberty.  Secure  from 
wounds,  1  am  prepared  for  the  gout.  Farewell 
subsistence,  and  welcome  taxes.  Sir,  my  li 
berty  and  the  hopes  of  being  a  general  are 
much  dearer  to  me  than  your  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  but  to  your  love,  Madam,  I 
resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty  my  am 
bition  ;  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet,  than 
commanding  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Enter  WORTHY. 

\Vor.  \  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  k-st. 

Just.  B.  So  am  not  I,  Sir,  since  an  honest 
gentleman  has  found  her  ! 

Enter  MELINDA. 

Mel.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what's  become  of 
my  cousin  Sylvia  ? 

Just.  B.  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yon 
der  with  your  cousin  Plume. 

Mel.  And  Worthy  .—How? 


Syl.  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  change  ?  But  I  hope  you'll  ex 
cuse  a  change  that  has  proceeded  from  con 
stancy.  I  altered  my  outside  because  I  was 
the  same  within,  and  only  laid  by  the  woman 
to  make  sure  of  my  man  :  that's  my  history. 

Mel.  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cousin; 
but  since  success  has  crowned  your  adven 
tures,  you  will  have  the  world  on  your  side ; 
and  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  pro 
vided  you'll  pardon  an  injury  1  offered  you  in 
the  letter  to-  your  father. 

Capt.  P.  That  injury,  Madam,  was  done  to 
me,  and  the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made 
to  my  friend  :.  make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Mel.  A  good  example,  Sir,  will  go  a  great 
way. — When  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surren 
der,  'tis  probable  I  sha'n't  hold  out  much  long- 


Re-enter  CAPTAIN  BRAZEN. 

Capt.  B; Gentlemen,  1  am  yours.— Madamv 
1  am  not  yours.  [To  MELINDA  . 

Mel.  I'm  glad  onrt,  Sir. 

Capt.  B.  So  am  I. — You  have  got  a  pretty 
house  here,  Mr.  Laconic. 

Just.  B.  'Tis  time  to  right  all  mistakes  ;— ' 
my  name,  Sir,  is  Balance. 

Capt.   B.   Balance  !    Sir,  I  am  your  most 
obedient. — I  know  your  whole  generation  ;— -| 
had  not  you  an  uncle  that  was  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  some  years  ago  ? 

Just.  B.  Did  you  know  him  ! 

Capt.  B.  Intimately,  Sir. — He  played  at 
billiards  to  a  miracle.  You  had  a  brother  too 
that  was  a  captain  of  a  fire-ship, — poor  Dick, 
— he  had  the  most  engaging  way  with  him  of 
making  punch— and  then  his  cabin  was  so 
neat;— but  his  poor  boy  Jack  was  the  most 
comical  bastard. — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  a  pickled 
dog;  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

Capt.  P.  Have  you  got  your  recruits,  my 
dear? 

Capt .  B.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear  ! 

Capt.  P.  Probably  1  shall  furnish  you,  my 
dear  !  instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
you  talked  of,  you  shall  have  the  twenty  brave 
recruits  that  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  they  cost 
me.  My  commission  I  lay  down,  to  be  taken 
up  by  some  braver  fellow,  that  has  more  merit 
and  less  good  fortune — whilst  I  endeavour,  by 
the  example  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  to  serve 
my  king  and  country  at  home. 

With  some  regret  I  quit  the  active  field, 
Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yield  ; 
But  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 
Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 
I  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay, 
And  raise  recruits  the  matrimonial  way. 


EPILOGUE. 

ALL  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  are  willing 
to  see  the  comedy  called  The  Recruiting  Offi 
cer,  let  them  repair  to-morrow  night,  by  six 
o'clock,  to  the  sign  of  The  Theatre-Royal,  in 
Drury-Lane,  and  they  shall  be  kindly  enter 
tained.— 

We  scorn  the  vulgar  ways  to  bid  you  come ; 
Whole  Europe  now  obeys  the  call  of  drum; 


EPILOGUE. 
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The  soldier,  not  the  poet,  here  appears  ; 
;And  beats  up  for  a  corps  of  volunteers  : 
(He  finds  that  music  chiefly  does  delight  ye, 
And  therefore  chooses  music  to  invite  ye. 

Beat  the  grenadier's  march — row,  row,  row. 
— Gentlemen,  this  piece  of  music,  called  an 
Overture  to  a  Battle,  was  composed  by  a  fam 
ous  Italian  master,  and  was  performed  with 
wonderful  success  at  the  great  operas  of  Vigo, 
pchellenbergh,  and  Blenheim :  it  came  off 
with  the  applause  of  all  Europe,  excepting 
France  :  the  French  found  it  a  little  too  rough 
for  their  delicatesse. 

Some  that  have  acted  on  those  glorious  stage*, 
Are  here  to  witness  to  succeeding  ages, 
No  music  like  the  grenadier's  engages* 

Ladies,  we  mast  own  that  this  music  of  ours* 
is  not  altogether  so  soft  as  Bononcini's  ;  yet, 
we  dare  affirm,  that  it  has  laid  more  people 
(asleep  than  all  the  Camillas  in  the  world  ;  and 


you'll  condescend  to  own,  that  it  keeps  one 
awake  better  than  any  opera  that  ever  was 
acted. 

The  grenadier's  march  seems  to  be  a  com 
posure  excellently  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  English,  for  no  music  was  ever  followed  so 
far  by  us,  nor  with  so  much  alacrity  ;  and  with 
all  deference  to  the  present  subscription,  we 
must  say,  that  the  grenadier's  march  has  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  whole  grand  alliance ; 
and  we  presume  to  inform  the  ladies,  that  it 
always  has  the  pre-eminence  abroad,  and  is 
constantly  heard  by  the  tallest,  handsomest 
men  in  the  whole  army.  In  short,  to  gratify 
the  present  taste,  our  author  is  now  adapting 
some  words  to  the  grenadier's  march,  which 
he  intends  to  have  performed  to-morrow,  if  the 
lady  who  is  to  sing  it  should  not  happen  to  be 
sick. 

This  he  concludes  to  be  the  surest  way 

To  draw  you  hither  ;  for  you'll  all  obey  [play. 

Soft  music's  call,  though  you  shall  damn  this 
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IN  TWO  ACTS. 


BY  JAMES  COBB,  ESQ. 


REMARKS. 

THE  respectable  author  of  this  farce  successfully  united  business  with  some  literary  endeavour.  The  "  First  Floor" 
contains  many  whimsical  situations,  fairly  made  out  by  appropriate  dialogue;  and  the  equivoque  throughout  produce* 
a  considerable  effect ;  much  more,  indeed,  than  the  reader  would,  probably,  imagine. 

The  cynical  caution  of  Old  Whimsey,  who  describes  London  as  "  a  mere  ocean  of  knavery,"  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  careless  dissipation  of  his  son;  whose  follies  Tim  Tartlett,  ungratefully  slighting  Mrs.  Pattypan,  seems  too  well  dis 
posed  to  imitate. 

This  piece  has  lately  been  revived,  with  effect,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre ;  where,  assisted  by  Terry  and  Listen,  as 
Old  Whimsey  and  Tim,  fresh  laurels  were  gained  for  the  author  and  themselves. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS.  * 


WHIMSEY         .     . 

MONFORD 

YOUNG  WHIMSEY  . 

TIM  TARTLKTT 

FURNISH 

SIMON         .     .     . 

FRANK        .     .     , 


DRURY-LANE, 

Mr.  Baddeley. 
Mr.  Whitjidd. 
Mr.  R.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Bannister^  jun. 
Mr.  Suett. 
Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Spencer. 


DRURY-LANE. 

SNAP        .......  Mr.  Jones. 

LANDLORD Mr.  Chaplin. 

POSTBOY       .......  Mr.  Alfred. 

Mrs.  PATTYPAN      ....  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

CHARLOTTE Miss  Collins. 

NANCY          Mrs.  Wilson. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— An  Inn  in  London. 
Enter  LANDLORD  and  MONFORD. 

Land.  Welcome  to  town,  your  honour! — a 
long  while  since  I  saw  your  honour — was  say 
ing  but  this  very  morning  that  it  was  many 
months  since  I  saw  my  worthy  master,  Squire 
Monford. 

Mon.  Say  so  still,  landlord— for  J  am  come 
to  town  incog,  and  wish  to  conceal  my  arrival 
here. 

Land.  Ah  !  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  in  the  case  ! 
you  have  sprung  all  the  game  about  the  coun 
try,  and  now  you  are  coming  to  poach  oa  some 
poor  fellow's  manor  iu  London.. 


Mon.  No,  faith,  there  is  no  poaching  in  the 
case  ;  I  mean  to  take  out  a  license  for  sporting 
on  a  certain  manor,  called  Matrimony. 

Land.  Matrimony!  Lord,  Sir, 'tis  well  enough 
for  your  dog-trots— we  must,  to  be  sure,  have 
cattle  for  the  high  road  business  of  life  ;  but 
who  the  devil  would  think  of  running  a  race 
horse  in  a  post-chaise  ? — 'tis  time  enough  to 
put  him  in  harness  when  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  win  a  sweepstakes. 

Mon.  Why,  look  ye,  landlord,  I  don't  think 
that  twenty  years  of  dissipation  will  qualify 
me  the  better  for  a  husband  :  I  look  on  mar 
riage  as  a  sort  of  partnership,  in  which  I  mean 
to  engage  whilst  1  can  bring  youth,  good 
spirits,  and  a  good  constitution,  as  my  share  of 
the  stock  in  trade:  but  when  a  pretty  girl 
finds  herself  entrapped  into  a  connexion  with 
a  bankrupt  trader,  can  he  be  angry  with  her 
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3 -taking  measures  to  dissolve  the  partner- 

Land.  Well,  your  honour— and  this  intended 

r  partner  of  yours — 

Mon.  She  is  coming  to  town  with  her  father, 

d  will  be  in  this  house  in  the  course  of  an 

ur  or  two. 

[Land.  The  old  story,  I  suppose — the  father 
tterse  to  the  match. 

I  Mon.  Yes,  unfortunately  for  me — but  my 
iaarmer  has  consented  to  a  private  marriage  ; 
[am  now  going  in  search  of  lodgings  for  us, 
Ibd  shall  be  with  you  again  presently.  [Exit. 
[Land.  Ah  !  there  he  goes— as  pretty  a  fel- 
Nr,  ay,  and  as  good  a  customer,  as  an  inn- 
eeper  would  wish  to  live  by — never  knew  him 
i>ok  at  the  items  of  a  bill  in  my  life— always 
laid  it  the  moment  he  saw  the  sum  total,  and 
ubmitted  to  be  cheated  like  a  gentleman. 

Enter  SIMON. 

Sim.  Landlord!  how  are  you,  my  boy? 
Jome,  let's  have  a  glass,  [Sitting  down  at  the 
able.]  you  are  a  jolly  fellow. 

Land.  And  i'faith  you  seem  to  be  the  same- 
think  it  is  now  three  days  since  you  came  to 
;own  on  the  Bury-fly,  during  which  time  you 
tiavc  scarcely  been  sober  three  hours. 

Sim.  Psha !  psha !  'tis  only  my  not  being 
used  to  ride  on  the  roof  of  the  coach  that  made 
ne  giddy— a  sudden  exaltation  may  turn 
setter  heads  than  mine. 

Land.  And  pray  have  you  no  business  in 
town  ? 

Sim.  None  of  my  own. 

Land.  But  you  have  some  of  your  master's  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  I  have  a  letter  from  my  master  to 
(us  son,  which  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  direct 
ly,  but  faith  I  forgot  it;  and  it  don't  muclv 
signify  :  I  hate  to  be  a  messenger  of  ill  news. 

Land.  You  know  the  contents,  then  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  yes  ;  my  old  master  is  coming  to 
town  to  visit  his  son:  ay,  here  is  the  letter. — 
"  To  Mr.  John  Whimsey,  junior,  at  Mrs.  Patty 
pan's,  pastry-cook,  in  Piccadilly." 

Land.  Hey-day  !  why  you  are  not  going  to 
open  your  master's  letter  ? 

Sim.  Certainly  I  will ;  my  master  would 
make  no  ceremony  in  opening  a  letter  of  mine. 
—[Reading  the  letter.']  "  Dear  John,  I  send  you 
this  by  ray  man  Simon,  who  will  deliver  it  to 
you  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London  — 

Land.  And  you  have  been  here  three  days 

stm.  Come,  landlord,  you  don't  drink— here's 
t'ye— [Drinks.']  "1  am  coming  to  town  to  com 
plete  the  purchase  of  my  neighbour  Squander  s 
estate,  and  shall  take  up  my  quarters  at  your 
lodgings  for  two  or  three  days;  I  shall  bring 
your  sister  with  me,  as  I  hear  there  is  a  rakish 
young  dog,  of  the  name  of  Monfprd,  has  taken 
it  in  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  I 
don't  choose  to  trust  her  out  of  my  sight. 

Land.  Zounds  !  why  did  not  you  tell  me  at 
first  who  was  vour  master  ?— [Aside.]  II 1  had 
but  known  it  before  Monford  left  the  house 

Sim.  Why,  between  you  and  me,  1  am  halt- 
ashamed  to  own  my  master-he  is  as  suspicious 
of  every  body  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  a  rogue  himself— A  servant  has  not  much 
credit  in  the  place,  I  assure  you. 

Land.  Hey-deyl  here's  a  post  chaise  come 
to  the  door. 

Sin.  With  my  master  and  his  daughter  in 
it,  as  I  live. 


Whim.  [Without]  Mind  the  portmanteau, 
sirrah,  d'ye  hear,  and  take  care  none  of  the 
bundles  are  stolen. 

•Sim.  Ay,  there,  his  suspicions  are  begin 
ning  already—  if  he  has  lost  but  a  button  from 
his  coat,  he'll  put  the  postillion  to  his  oath, 
and  have  the  very  horses  taken  before  a  magis 
trate. 

Land.  Well,  I  must  run,  and  prepare  to  re 
ceive  him.  [Exit. 

Sim.  Yes,  so  must  I  ;  and  with  the  samo 
kind  of  reception  —  a  good  lie,  and  a  smiling 
countenance. 

Enter  WHIMSEY,  CHARLOTTE,  and  LANDLORD* 

Land.  This  way,  Madam—  this  way,  Sir—  1 
hope  your  honour  has  had  a  good  journey  ; 

Whim.  No,  I  have  not  had  a  good  journey  ; 
I  have  had  lame  horses,  and  drunken  drivers 
—dust  from  the  road  —  extortion  from  the  inn 
keepers,  and  bad  half-pence  from  the  turn 
pikes.—  A  blight  upon  honesty  and  good  man 
ners  blows  from  this  city  of  London,  to  every 
point  of  the  compass.  —  It  is  a  mere  ocean  of 
knavery,  with  a  continual  spring-tide,  which 
infects  all  the  streams  of  fresh  water  round  the 
country,  and  makes  them  brackish  up  to  their 
very  source. 

Land.  'Tis  very  true,  your  honour,  travelling 
is  very  dear  now. 

Whim.  Dear,  with  a  vengeance  !—  I  remem 
ber  the  time  when  a  man  could  be  choaked 
upon  a  dusty  road  for  seven  pence  a  mile  ;  but 
now  one  must  pay  a  shilling  a-mile  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  smothered,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  luxuries  ot  life  —  [T»  CHARLOTTE.]  You 
have  not  lost  your  watch,  have  you  ? 

Char.  Oh,  no,  Sir,  all  is  safe  about  me— 
I  Aside.}  except  my  heart. 

Whim.  My  pockets  were  all  safe  when  I 
got  out  of  the  chaise  ;  I  suppose  1  have  hardly 
lost  any  thing  since  1  came  into  the  house. 

Land.  Lord,  Sir,  what  do  you  mean?—  In  my 

°Whim.  Egad,  I  don't  know,  friend;  but 
there  are  much  finer  houses  than  yours  in  this 
town,  where  a  man  may  go  in  with  full  pockets, 
and  come  out  with  empty  onea.—  But  where 
is  my  rascal  ? 

Sim.  [Coming  forward.]  Here  am  I,  Sir. 

Whim.  Well,  sirrah,  I  suppose  my  son  and 
you  have  been  laying  your  heads  together  to 
cheat  the  old  fellow,  when  he  came  to  town— 
what  did  he  say  when  he  read  my  letter  ? 

Sim.  He  presents  his  dutiful  respects,  and 
anxiously  expects  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you— 

Whim.  Go  to  be  buried,  I  dare  say  he  does 
—but  I'm  resolved  to  live  temperately,  out  of 
spite  to  him.  Landlord,  see  if  the  coach  is 
come.  [Exit  LANDLORD.]  And  you  [To  SIMON.] 
go  and  see  all  the  luggage  put  saiely  into  it- 
[Exit  SIMON.]  Come,  Charlotte,  uncloud 
your  countenance-don't  tell  me  ?f  having  lost 
your  heart—  a  young  girl's  heart  is  like  a  tame 
pigeon;  let  her  throw  it  away  ten  times  ma 
month,  it  will  be  sure  to  come  back  again. 

Enter  SIMON. 

Sim.  The  coach  is  ready.  Sir. 

Whim    Very  well,  be  sure  then  and  t 


hough  it  bever  so  little, 
up  something  or  other. 
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Sim.  Certainly,  Sir,  if  it  is  but  a  yard  of  rope 
— I  think  I  should  know  how  to  apply  it  pro 
perly.  [Exeunt  severally. 

ix^ 
^         SCENE  //.—MRS.  PATTYPAN'S  Shop. 

MRS.  PATTYPAN  and  YOUNG  WHIMSEY. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Whimsey, 
your  behaviour  is  beyond  all  .bearing — It  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  sober  family  to  have  such  a 
rake  for  a  lodger. 

Y.  Whim.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Patty 
pan — thou  peerless  princess  of  all  pastry-cooks 
—let  us  talk  over  the  matter  coolly. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Talk,  indeed!  I'm  tired  of  talk 
ing,  Mr.  Whimsey. 

Y.  Whim.  I'm  glad  of  it— I  never  expected 
you  would  have  been  tired  of  that. 

Mrs.  Pat.  What  signifies  reasoning  with  you  ? 
you  are  so  thoughtless,  so  dissipated — keep 
such  company,  and  such  hours — you'll  shorten 
your  days. 

F.  Whim.  But  then,  as  the  old  saying  is,  I 
lengthen  my  nights,  Mrs.  Pattypan,  and  so  it 
comes  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  end. 

Mr*.  Pat.  How  often  must  I  beg  of  you  to 
quit  the  premises  ?  I've*  given  you  warning 
every  day  for  this  month  past,  and  you  wont 
take  it. 

F.  Whim.  'Tis  a  common  complaint  against 
young  people,  that  they  wont  take  warning. 

Mrs.  Pat.  I  have  put  up  a  bill  in  the  shop 
window  already — A  First  Floor  to  be  let 
furnished — it  will  not  long  remain  empty,  I 
dare  say — nay,  a  gentleman  was  here  just  now 
to  view  the  apartments. 

F.  Whim.  You  take  equal  care  of  your  lodg 
ings  as  of  your  heart,  I  perceive,  Mrs.  Patty 
pan—you  let  nothing  of  yours  remain  long 
unoccupied — I  think  your  late  husband  has 
been  dead  about  two  months,  and  you  are  now 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  a  second. — 

Mrs.  Pat.  Who  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Whim.  1  mean  your  apprentice,  Tim  Tarl- 
lett ;  and  a  very  good  choice  too,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Pattypan,  he  has  served  his  time  to 
his  master's  business — and,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  find  him  a  very  useful  partner — But  1  see 
him  coming,  and  I  wont  interrupt  a  love  con 
versation. 

Mrs.  Pat.  1  understand  your  sneers,  Sir. 
But  1  hope,  before  you  quit  the  house,  you 
mean  to  discharge  your  debts — you  are  pretty 
much  in  my  books. 

F.  WAzm.That  is  owing  to  my  great  respect 
for  you — I  hope  I  shall  never  be  out  of  your 
books — Adieu,  my  dear  old  girl !  If  I  can't  get 
a  bed  elsewhere — perhaps  I  may  pop  in  here 
-so  you'll  let  your  maid  Nancy  sit  up  for  me. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Impudent  fellow  ! 

Enter  Tim  TARTLETT. 

Oh,  your  servant,  Sir ;  ready  dressed,  I  see, 
for  going  abroad ;  you  are  always  gadding, 
Tiro  Tartlett. 

Tim.  Lord,  mistress !  why,  you  are  always 
scolding  one  for  taking  a  little  harmless  re 
creation — you  know  I  loves  to  see  life — be 
cause  vy,  'tis  so  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Well,  Sir,  and  is  there  nothing  due 
to  me  for  my  attention  to  you  ?  What  do  you 


think  made  me  take  you  from  your  poor  rela 
tions,  and  place  you  iu  my  own  family  ? 

Tim.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,  mistress ;  yoi 
must  know  best. 

!*Mrs.  Pat.  Haven't  I  put  money  iu  you 
pocket,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  you  ?— hav 
not  I  taught  you  breeding  ? 

Tim.  Wery  true. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Have  not  1  at  length  resolved  t 
make  you  master  of  my  shop,  my  fortune,  ant 
myself? 

Tim.  But  then  you  wont  let  me  be  my  ovri 
master. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Your  own  master,  indeed!— the 
you  would  be  ruined  presently. 

Tim.  Veil,  and  if  so  be  I  vas,  what  then 
Vy  there's  some  of  the  great  folks,  that  pas 
in  their  striped  coaches  and  pheatous,  and  loo] 
as  fine  as  a  king  on  a  twelfth-cake— our  Nanc 
says  they  have  been  ruined  for  some  years-i 
and  yet,  i'cod,  they  seem  as  gamesome  an 
airy  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Our  Nancy,  indeed  ! — there  i 
another  of  your  follies  ;  always  laughing  am 
hallooing  with  that  trapes  in  the  shop,  as  i 
you  were  mad. 

Tim.  Vy,  I  can't  help  toying  with  her  a  littl 
now  and  then ,  she  is  such  a  merry  humoui 
some  soul. 

Mrs.  Pat .  The  trollop  shall  not  stay  withi 
my  doors— Oh,  Tim,  Tim!  I  wish  you  hai 
pride  enough  to  keep  such  wretches  at  a  dis 
tance. 

Tim.  Vy,  so  I  have,  sometimes— I  can  be  a 
proud  as  Old  Scratch  to  our  journeymen  an 
the  shop-boy — but  when  I  looks  at  a  prett 
girl,  Lord,  mistress,  all  my  pride  melts  awaj 
like  our  ice-cream  in  the  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Don't  provoke  me,  Timothy- 
declare— 

Enter  MONFORD. 

'  Mon.  The  card  in  your  shop-window  in 
formed  me,  Madam,  that  you  have  a  Fin 
Floor  to  let  ready  furnished. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Yes,  Sir;  and  as  pretty  a  flooi 
though  I  say  it— will  you  please  to  look  at  th 
rooms  ? 

Mon.  I  have  seen  them  already. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Oh  !  you  are  the  gentleman  wh 
called  just  now,  while  I  was  out. 

Mon.  I  only  wish  to  know,  whether  I  cai 
take  possession  of  the  lodgings  this  afternooc 

Mrs.  Pat.  This  hour,  Sir,  if  you  please. 

Mon.  I  expect  my  sister  from  the  countr 
this  evening;  and  as  I  cannot  accommodat 
her  at  my  chambers,  am  obliged,  at  this  shoi 
notice,  to  take  lodgings. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Very  well,  Sir. 

Mon.  I  am  now  going  to  the  place  wher 

she  will  arrive,  to  leave   a  card  of  your  shop 

nd  shall  be  back  time  enough  to  receive  her 

[Exii 

Mrs.  Pat.  Short  and  sweet,  indeed  ! 

Tim.  I  wonder  vether  his  sister  is  a  cornel 
girP 

Mrs.  Pat .  What  is  that  to  you,  Sir  ?— Do  -b 
so  good  as  to  send  your  favourite  Nancy  t 
me  immediately — we  must  get  every  thing  ii 
order  for  the  lady. 

Tim.  If  she  has  but  black  eyes !— I  like 
black  eyes  monstrously. 

Mrs.  Pat .  Never  to  ask  the  price  of  the  lodg 
ngs  ! — I  declare  I  can't  tell  what  to  make  o 
lira.  [K.rit, 
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i.  an.  i  uuu.  yvu  n  juaivu  a  pretty  penny  of 
m  before  you  have  done  with  him,  1  warrant. 

[Exit. 

fiCENE  III.— A  Room  in  MRS.  PATTYPAN'S 
House. 

MRS.  PATTYPAN  discovered. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Bless  me,  what  a  litter  this  room 
p  in  !— I  shall  be  ashamed  for  the  young  lady 

b  see  it. 


Enter  NANCY. 

Nancy.  Ma'am,  here  is  one  of  the  oddest  old 
jentlemen  below  ;  all  we  can  get  out  of  him 
s,  that  these  are  his  son's  lodgings,  and  he 

ill  come  up  stairs. 

Mrs.  Pat.  His  son's  lodgings  ! 

Nancy.  There  is  a  young  lady  with  him, 
Ha  am. 

[Mrs.  Pat.  Oh!  the  sister  of  my  new 
Bodger,  undoubtedly  —  show  them  up  imme 
diately. 

I  Nancy.  They  are  showing  themselves  up, 
Ma'am  —  here  they  are.  [Exit. 


Enter  WHIMSEY  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Whim.  Ma'am,  your  most  obedient  —  I  find 
my  son  has  taken  lodgings  here  —  1  presume, 
you  are  Mrs.  Pattypan. 

Mrs.  Pat.  At  your  service,  Sir. 

Whim.  Then  we  are  all  right—  and  so  you 
are  welcome  to  your  brother's  lodgings,  Char 
lotte— 

Mrs.  Pat.  That  you  are,  Madam,  I'll  be 
sworn  —  Your  brother  seemed  very  anxious  for 
your  arrival,  be  will  be  home  soon. 

Enter  SIMON,  with  a  portmanteau. 

Whim.  There,  sirrah,  put  the  portmanteau 
in  the  corner  —  one  should  always  have  an  eye 
to  one's  property.  [To  MRS.  P.]  Well,  Mrs. 
Pattypan,  what  do  you  think  of  my  son—  how 
d'ye  like  him  for  a  lodger  ? 

Mrs.  Pat,  Indeed,  Sir,  he  seems  to  be  a 
mighty  civil,  agreeable,  young  gentleman— 
quite  the  reverse  of  my  late  lodger—  a  dissi 
pated  good-for-nothing  —  but  give  me  leave  to 
shovf  you  the  apartments,  Ma'am. 

Whim.  Mrs.  Pattypan,  let  us  have  tea  as 
soon  as  you  can—  I  am  rather  fatigued  with 
my  journey,  [Exeunt  MRS.  P.  and  CHAR 
LOTTE  ;  WHIM,  solus.'}  I'faith,  1  like  Jack's 
lodgings  mightily—  here  are  all  the  pictures  I 
gave  him,  and  the  library  of  books  —  he  has 
taken  great  care  of  them,  I  see  —  all  look  as 
good  as  new  ;  and  not  a  volume  displaced—  he 
is  a  careful  reader,  I  dare  say—  t  shall  fancy 
myself  quite  at  home  among  my  old  acquaint 
ance.  [Looking  round.]  But  who  have  we 
here? 

Enter  MONFORD,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Man.  Let  me  know  the  moment  the  lady 
comes. 

Whim.  [Aside.']  Some  friend  of  my  son's,  I 
suppose.  [To  him*]  Sir,  your  most  obedient  — 
very  pretty  apartments,  Sir. 

Man.  Yes,  Sir  —  I  don't  dislike  them. 

Whim.  I  beg,  Sir,  you  will  be  seated. 
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......  What  d'ye  think  of  those  pictures, 

Sir?-they  are  reckoned  pretty  good. 

Mon.  They  seem  to  be  very  fine,  indeed,  Sir. 

Whim.  Very  glad  you  like  'era-I  bought 
em— Indeed  I  partly  furnished  this  room  — 

Mon.  Furnished  the  room  \—[A*3e.]  some 


upholsterer,  egad ! 


Enter  FRANK. 

Whim.  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  slippers,  my 
Jad,  directly— I  long  to  be  out  of  my  boots. 
[Exit  FRANK.]  Nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  be 
perfectly  at  one's  ease— that  s  my  opinion. 

Mon.  So  I  perceive,  Sir ! 

Re-enter  FRANK. 

Whim.  I  expect  my  son  presently— You'll 
stay  to  tea,  Sir  ?  f  Pulls  off  his  boot$. 

Mon.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  believe  I  shall,  Sir.— 
[Aside.]  A  most  impudent  old  fellow  this  seems 
to  be. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Believe  I  shall— he  might 
as  well  have  said,  thank  ye. 

Frank.  [.Aside.]  A  curious  acquaintance  my 
master  seems  to  have  picked  up—  [Exit. 

Mon.  Sir,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
be  guilty  of  any  rudeness  to  you — but  I  ap 
prehend  you  are  not  apprized  who  has  taken 
these  lodgings. 

Whim.   Oh,  yes,  I  am,  Sir. 

Mon.  In  short,  I  expect  my  sister  from  the 
country  every  moment ;  and  perhaps  the  pre 
sence  of 'a  third  person  might  not  be  quite 
agreeable  to  her. 

Whim.  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  expect  my  daughter 

very  moment  too,  and  we  may  all  drink  tea 

together.  [Tea  brought  in  by  NANCY.]  Do  tell 

my  daughter  to  make  haste.  [Aside  to  NANCY.] 

There  can  be  no  harm  to  invite  him,  as  be  is  a 

riend  of  Jack's. — May  I  ask  your  name,  Sk  ? 

[Exit  NANCY.. 

Mon.  Monford,  Sir. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Monford  '—the  very  fellow 
who  wants  to  run  away  with  Charlotte  ! 

Enter  FRANK. 

Frank.  [Aside  to  MONFORD.]  Miss  Whimsey 
is  now  in  the  house,  Sir. 

Mon.  In  the  house  !  Here,  Frank,  kick  this 
damned  portmanteau  down  stairs.  [FRANK 
offers  to  take  it,  but  WHIMSEY  prevents  him.] 
You  must  really  pardon  me, , Sir— any  other 
time  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

[Attempting  to  force  WHIMSEY  out. 

Whim.  Zounds,  Sir !  What  d'ye  mean  by 
that? 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  ;  MONFORD  catches  her 
in  his  arms. 

Mon.  My  Charlotte !  am  I  indeed  so  blest 
as  to  hold  you  in  my  arms  again !— [ To 
WHIMSEY.]  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  introduce 
you  to  my  sister. 

Char.  [Aside.]  Good  heavens .'  what  an  ad 
venture  ! 

Whim.  A  fine  girl,  Mr.  Monford— Pray  are 
you  both  by  the  same  father  ? 

Mon.  Sir ! 

Whim.  I  am  sure,  till  this  moment,  I  did 
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not  know  I  could  boast  of  snch  a  hopeful  off 
spring  as  you.  [Exit  FRANK. 

Char.  Hear  me,  my  dear  father. 

Mon.  [4side.]  His  daughter ! — a  curse  on  my 
unlucky  stars  ! 

Whim.  Don't  be  disappointed,  young  man — 
you  have  had  a'devilish  lucky  escape  in  mis 
sing  my  daughter,  1  assure  you— for  not  a 
shilling  would  1  have  given  her,  had  she 
thrown  herself  on  you. 

Mon.  [Aside.]  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  ? 

Whim.  I  suppose  you  are  muttering  curses 
against  the  old  fellow,  because  he  wont  suffer 
you  to  hum  him— come,  use  no  ceremony — let 
me  hear  what  1  am. 

Mon.  [Aside.]  1  have  it — You  are,  Sir,  in 
deed  a  friend. 

Whim.  For  depriving  you  of  your  wife— 
that  is  indeed  the  part  of  a  modern  friend. 

Mon.  I  thank  you  for  your  candour you 

have  discovered  to  me  my  mistake. 

Whim.  You  expected  then  that  the  old  cod 
ger  would  have  whimpered  a  little,  joined 
your  hands,  and  have  given  you  half  his  for 
tune,  for  making  a  fool  of  him  ? 

Mon.  I  own  it — but  I  see  I  was  in  an  error. 
Miss  Charlotte,  1  thought  you  were  a  woman 
of  fortune — your  father  has  convinced  me  that 
you  will  no  longer  be  such,  if  you  marry  me  ; 
I  should  therefore  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
injustice  in  wishing  to  sacrifice  your  happiness 
to  the  gratification  of  my  passion. 

Char.  Sir — you — you  are  perfectly  in  the 
right — I  feel  the  delicacy  of  your  conduct— 
and — you  may  be  sure  I  approve  it.  [Exit. 

Whim.    Give  me  your  hand,  Monfprd 

Egad,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a  devilish  sen 
sible  fellow. 

Mon.  Between  you  and  I,  Mr.  Whimsey,  it 
wont  do  for  younger  brothers,  like  me,  to  fall 
in  love. 

Whim.  Certainly  not.  It  may  well  be  cal 
led  falling  in  love.  Tis  in  truth  a  false  step, 
and  many  a  man,  who  has  once  met  with  the 
accident,  has  found  the  ill  effects  of  it  ever 
afterwards. 

Mon.  Right,  Sir ;  suppose  now  you  were  to 
recommend  me  to  a  wife — a  rich  widow,  for 
instance. 

Whim.  Eh  !  why,  what  say  you  to  the  lady 
of  this  mansion,  Mrs.  Pattypan?  My  son  Jack 
tells  me,  in  his  letters,  she  is  worth  a  round 
sum. 

Mon.  A  good  thought,  Sir;  with  your  per 
mission.  I'll  step  to  Miss  Whimsey,  and  tell 
her  my  resolution  of  courting  the  old  lady  di 
rectly. 

Whim.  Don't  trouble  yourself— I'll  step  to 
Miss  Whimsey  myself;  and  return  immediate 
ly,  to  have  a  little  more  talk  with  you  on  the 
subject.  Od'so !  but  while  I  am  looking  after 
my  daughter,  I  may  lose  my  portmanteau. 
[Exit  WHIM,  who  drags  off  his  portmanteau. 

Enter  FRANK. 

Frank.  So,  sir,  you  are  in  a  fine  hobble  here  ; 
this  old  man  is  the  father  of  your  mistress. 

Mon.  Even  so,  .Frank — luckily  a  thought 
occurred  to  me,  which  I  flatter  myself  has  put 
him  off  his  guard — I  have  pretended  to  give 
up  his  daughter,  and  pay  my  addresses  to  the 
old  pastry-col>k  below  stairs. 

Frank.  Lord,  Sir,  this  scheme  is  too  absurd 
to  pass  on  any  man,  however  credulous  he 
may  be. 

Mon.  To  be  sure— but,  if  I  can  make  him  be 


lieve  this  absurdity  but  for  a  few  hours  all 
may  yet  be  well— I  think  I  can  easily  find 
means  to  convey  my  dear  girl  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  father's  power  this  evening.  Go  in 
stantly,  Frank,  and  order  a  chaise  to  be  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  exactly  at  twelve  o' 
dock.  [Exit  FRANK. 

Enter  MRS.  PATTYPAN. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant.  1  did  not  understand  that  you  ex-j 
pected  your  father  in  town. 

Mon.  Nor  I  neither,  Madam.  [Aside.]  So  I 
must  pass  for  the  old  fellow's  son,  I  find. 

Mrs.  Pat.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  like  the  lodgings,, 
and  don't  think  them  dear  at  three  guineas  a 
week. 

Mon.  Certainly  not. 

Enter  WHIMSEY. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Ay :  I  knew  we  should  agreed 
Sir,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Whim.  Egad,  he  has  put  the  question  to 
her. — [4*irfe.]  Monford,  I  perceive  you  have 
begun  the  attack. 

Mon.  And  have  conquered  too — only  don't 
interrupt  me  in  my  victory. 

Whim.  Not  1 — you  may  say  what  you  will 
before  me. 

Mon.  Ay;  but  the  lady  wont  care  to  speakl 
before  you.  Pray  now,  Sir,  leave  us  to  our-1 
selves. 

Mrs.  Pat.  [To  WHIM.]  Your  servant,  Sir  a 
we  had  come  to  terms  before  you  came  in. 

Whim.  Oh,  you  had  ! 

Mrs.  Pat.  Yes  ;  we  were  proceeding  to  set-j 
tie  every  thing. 

Whim.  Then  I  am  sure  I  wont  interrupt  you  ;  I 
and  so  good  by. — [Aside.]  I'll  take  the  liberty) 
of  listening  to  their  conversation,  however — 
nothing  but  the  evidence  of  my  own  ears  can 
remove  my  suspicions.  [Exit. 

Mon.  Don't  mind  my  father,  Mrs.  Pattypan ; 
old  folks  have  their  peculiarities. 

Mrs.  Pat.  True,  Sir — I  dare  say  it  will  be 
the  same  with  you  and  I,  when  we  grow  old. 
— [Enter  WHIMSEY,  andretires  to  the  hack  scene.] 

But,  however,  to  return  to  business right 

reckoning  makes  long  friends,  as  I  used  to 
tell  my  first  husband — 

Mon.  Ay,  1  dare  say  we  shall  be  very  happy 
together. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Happy  together ! 

Mrs.  Pat.  1  presume,  Sir,  you  generally  dine 
out. 

Mon.  Constantly. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Zounds,  that's  odd  enough  ! 
not  to  dine  at  home,  during  the  honey-moon  at 
least. 

Mrs.  Pat.  And  you  keep  good  hours,  I 
hope,  Sir. 

Mon.  Oh,  yes,  you'll  always  find  me  in  bed 
by  twelve  o'clock. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  That's  a  material  article. 

Mon.  I  think  you  have  no  family,  Mrs.  Pat 
typan  ? 

Mrs.  Pat.  No,  Sir,  I  never  had  any  yet 

but  as  I  think  of  altering  my  situation,  it  may 
happen  that — 

Mon.  I  understand  you — but  that  will  make 
no  sort  of  difference  to  me. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Indeed  !  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
it — for  you  know.  Sir,  some  gentlemen  have  an 
objection  to  children. 
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|IThim.  [Aside.]  Egad,  there  can  be  no  de- 
t  in  all  this— it  will  be  a  match,  I  see  that 
Coming  forward.  Aloud.]  I  wish  you  both 
with  all  my  soul— don't  be  confused,  Mrs. 
ttypan — you  know  this  isn't  the  first  bar- 
n  of  the  sort  you  have  struck. 
Wrs.  Pat.  Oh  dear,  no,  Sir;  nor  I  hope  it 
1  not  be  the  last. 

^him.   [Aside.]    D d    good  encourage- 

nt  for  a  man  to  venture  on  her  !  I  suppose, 
i  expects  to  bury  two  or  three  husbands 

Ion.  [Aside  to  WHIM.]  Well,  Sir,  what  do 

u  say  to  all  this  ? 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Why— why— why— you  are 
old  man,  that's  all— [Aloud.]  Come,  as  it  is 
argain,  take  hands  on  it— take  hands— nay, 

ute  her come,  kiss  her,  my  boy. 

liMrs.  Pat.  [Aside.]  My  boy !— the  old  gen- 
|eman  seems  mighty  fond  of  his  son. 
|Mon.  [Aside.]  Egad,  I  wish  this  ceremony 
fere  well  over,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  carry 
n  the  farce .  [Salutes  her. 

I  Whim.  [Joining'  their  hands.]  May  you  live 
jpng  together,  and,  may  no  domestic  quarrels 
Ibtrude  on  your  happiness! — may  you,  Mrs. 
Pattypan,  be  surrounded  by  a  numerous  otf- 
bring ! 

I  Mrs.  Pat.  [JUide.]  A  numerous  offspring! 
I  Mon.  Pray,  my  dear  Sir,  drop  the  subject — 
rou  see  it  distresses  her  ;  and   you  know  one 
pust    consult   a  woman's  feelings   on  some 
>ccasions . 

Whim.  Certainly  !  certainly ! 

Mon.  1  am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  hurt 
Mrs.  Pattypan's  delicacy. 

Whim,  bo  should  I — when  a  woman  has  but 

ust  enough  left  for  her   immediate   use,  it 

would  be  cruel  indeed  to  damage  that — I'll 

:hange  the  subject,  Monford,  depend  upon  it. 

[He  converses  wit h  MRS.  PATTYPAN  in  dumb 

show. 


Enter  FRANK. 

Frank.  [Aside  to  MON.]  Sir,  it  is  an  impossi- 
rility  for  you  to  procure  an  interview  with 
Miss  Charlotte. 

Mon.  Impossible,  Frank ! 

Frank.  Absolutely  so— she  is  so  closely 
tvatched — but  I've  engaged  one  in  your  in 
terest,  who  will  take  any  message  to  her  for 
you.  No  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Timothy 
Fartlett. 

Mon.  But  how  can  he  assist  me  ? 

Frank.  By  communicating  to  your  mistress 
my  message  you  wish ;  he  will  never  be  sus 
pected. 

Mon.  Not  a  bad  thought,  i'faith. 

Frank.  He  is  a  waiting  to  speak  to  you  below 

stairs slip  away  from  the  old   gentleman 

iirectly. 

Whim.  Now,  what  the  devil  can  they  be 
whispering  about? — I  always  suspect  a  man  to 
)e  a  rogue  when  1  see  him  whisper.  [WHIM- 
IEY  interrupts,  and  looks  anxiously  at  them.] 
Eh  !  why  you  have  not  changed  your  mind  as 
o  matrimony,  have  you?  [Exit  FRANK. 

Mon.  Not  in  the  least,  I  promise  you,  Sir— I 
im  now  going  on  some  business  which,  I  flat- 
er  myself,  will  hasten  the  match,  and  a  few 
lours  will,  I  hope,  cure  all  your  suspicions. 

[Exit. 

Whim.  Egad,  though,  I'll  ask  the  old  wo- 
nan  some  questions  about  him  ;  there  can  be  no 
mrmin  that— Pray,  Mrs.  Pattypan,  if  I  don't 
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hurt  your  delicacy  by  the  question,  how  long 
may  you  have  been  acquainted  with  this  young 
man  whom  you  are  going  to  marry  ? 

Mrs.  Pat.  [Aside.]  Young  man  whom  I  am 
going  to  marry  !  how  the  deuce  could  he  hear 
of  my  intending  to  marry  Tim  Tartlett? 

Whim.  You'll  excuse  my  curiosity— but  pray 
is  not  he  rather  wild  ? 

Mrs.  Pat.  I  Aside.  ]  Yes,  yes— he  means  Tim 
—[To  him.]  Why,  Sir,  I  believe  he  is  rather 
flighty— he  has  his  little  gallantries. 

Whim.  Look  ye,  Mrs.  Pattypan— as  to  bis 
little  gallantries,  as  you  call  them,  perhaps  I 
know  more  of  the  matter  than  you  do. 

Mrs.  Pal.  Dear  Sir,  you  awaken  my  curi 
osity. 

Whim.  But,  really,  when  I  consider  how  dis 
agreeable  a  task  it  is  to  interfere  between  man 
and  wife — for  such  I  consider  you  to  be— 
Mrs.  Pat.  'Tis  very  true,  Sir— in  all  the 
quarrels  that  I  had  with  my  poor  dear  soul 
tnat's  dead  and  gone  (and  many  they  were) 
we  never  permitted  any  body  to  interfere,  but 
fousht  them  out  by  ourselves. 

Whim.  However,  on  this  occasion,  my  friend 
ship  for  you  overcomes  every  other  considera 
tion. — In  a  word,  your  intended  husband  ha* 
made  love  to  my  daughter. 

Mrs.  Pat.  What  do  I  hear  I  I  shall  certainly 
faint. 

Whim.  [Attempting  to  support  her.]  For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  faint  yet,  for  I  can  t  sup 
port  you,  upon  my  soul. 

Mrs.  Pat.  An  ungrateful  fellow  !— who  owes 
all  he  has  in  the  world  to  me  ! 

Whim.  Then,  of  course,  all  he  has  in  the 
world  ought  to  be  at  your  disposal :  but  he  did 
not  own  to  me  that  he  was  even  acquainted 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Pat.  I  have  been  a  mother  to  him. 

Whim.  Perhaps  he  thought  you  fitter  to  be 
his  mother  than  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  repeated 
what  I  have  done  for  that  young  man. 

Whim.  If  it  is  not  to  be  repeated,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  wish  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  Pattypan.— But, 
between  you  and  me — I  suspect  the  girl  is  fond 
of  him. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Fond  of  him! 

Whim.  Indeed,  I  don't  wonder  at  it— he  is  a 
handsome  dog. 

Mrs.  Pat.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  likely  young 
fellow— not  that  I  consider  his  person— the 
mind  is  my  choice— what  are  fine  eyes — flow 
ing  locks— brilliant  complexion  ?— 

Whim.  [Interrupting  her.]  Mighty  pretty 
things  to  look  at,  Mrs.  Pattypan— [Aside.] 
Though  you  never  found  them  in  your  glass. 

Mrs.  Pat.  But  what  are  they,  compared  to 
the  beauties  of  the  mind  ? 

Whim.  Faith,  1  don't  know— Comparisons 
are  odious,  and  therefore  I  sha'n't  attempt 
them. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep- 
Whim.  [Aside.]  Then  i'faith  your  »kin  con 
ceals  it  more  effectually  than  any  skin  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Pat.  But  pray,  Sir,  how  did  you  first 
discover  this  affair  ?— tell  me  all  the  particu 
lars— 

Whim.  I  would,  if  I  had  thought  of  it  a 
little  sooner— but,  for  aught  I  know,  at  this 
moment  your  scape-grace  may  be  explaining 
to  my  daughter  some  particulars  of  which  I 
should  wish  her  at  present  to  remain  ignorant 
— so  it  behoves  me  to  look  about  me.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Pat.  [Alone.]— Why  here  they  cornel— 
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[ACT  II. 


yes,  to  be  sure  !— Madam  ogles  and  simpers 
how  ugly  she  looks  when  she  smiles  ! 

[Retreats  to  the  back  of  the  stage 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  TIM. 

Char.  And  what  time  is  the  chaise  to  be 
ready  ? 

Tim.  At  twelve  o'clock,  Miss — that  was  the 
time 'Squire  Monford  fixed.  Ah!  how  he'll 
be  in  the  fidgets  ! — I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
true  lovier  myself,  as  our  Nancy  can  vit- 
ness. 

Cliar.  Oh !  Mr.  Timothy,  I  own  to  you  my 
courage  fails  me,  now  1  come  to  the  point. 

Mrs.  Pat.  [Aside.]  I  think  your  ladyship 
seems  to  hare  a  pretty  good  share  of  courage, 
to  come  to  the  point  so  soon. 

Tim.  As  to  the  matter  of  that,  Miss,  as  I 
told  you  before,  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  you 
are — 

Mrs.  Pat.  [.Aside.]  A  mutual  declaration  of 
love  ! 

Tim.  Never  mind — by  this  time  to-morrow 
you'll  be  out  of  your  father's  reach. 

Mrs.  Pat.  [Aside.]  Gracious  me !  he  is  go 
ing  to  elope  with  her  ! 
Tim.  How  the  old  gentleman  will  storm  !' 
Char.  You  know,  as  people  grow  in  years, 
their    sentiments    of   love    affairs  naturally 
change. 

Tim.  E'cod,  though— that  is  not  the  case  with 
old  mistress. 

Mrs.  Pat.  [Aside.]  Old  mistress,  indeed  ! 
Tim.  By  all  accounts  she  is  just  as  loving 
now  as  she  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Pat.  [Aside.']  His  ears  shall  pay  for 
this. 

Tim.  If  the  old  girl  was  to  hear  me,  now 

what  would  she  say  to  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Well,  Miss,  I'll  take  my  leave  of  you  till 
twelve  o'clock.  I'm  just  a  going  to  make  mer 
ry  with  a  few  friends  for  an  hour  or  two — I'll 
take  care  that  you  shall  have  an  excellent 
chaise,  and  as  good  a  pair  of  horses  as  ever 
passed  Hyde-Park  Corner. 

Char.  Many  thanks  to  you,  kind  Mr.  Tim 
othy. 

Tim.  Courage,  Miss — true  love  endures  to 
the  end,  as  the  song  says.  And  so  |a  fig 
for  your  father  and  old  mother  Pattypan. 

[Exeunt  CHAR,  and  TIM. 
Mrs.  Pat.  [Coming-  forward.]  Old  mother 
Pattypan !  Old  !--- - 1  shall  run  mad  !  What  a 
plot ! — 'Tis  lucky,  however,  I  have  discovered 
it — I'll  take  care  there  shall  be  no  elopement. 
— Old,  indeed ! — and  toojoving  ! — I  don't  know 
what  the  deuce  the  fellows  would  have  :  when 
we  are  young,' -we  are  not  half  loving  enough, 
forsooth  !— and  when  a  few  years  have  taught 
\is  how  to  remedy  the  defect,  they  treat  our 
mprovement  with  contempt !  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  MRS.  PATTYPAN'S 
House,  with  two  tviniows  in  the  back  scene. 

Enter  YOUNG  WHIMSEY  and  NANCY. 

Y.  Whim.  Ah !  my  dear  little  Nancy — how 
lucky  1  am,  to  meet  with  you  alone. 

Nancy.  I  wish  then,  Sir,  you  would  leave 
me  alone  as  you  found  me;  upon  my  word, 
Mr.  Whimsey,  I'll  tell  my  mistress  how  rude 
you  behave. 


Y.  Whim.  Pray  don't,  my  dear — she  will 
want  to  try  my  rudeness  herself.— By  the  bye, 
where  is  the  old  woman  ? 

Nancy.  At  a  neighbour's,  over  the  way— you 
know  sue  is  as  jealous  as  Old  Scratch  of  poor 
Mr.  Timothy,  and  so  she  means  to  watch  his 
coming  home. 

^  Y.  Whim.  Oh  !  ho  !  then  she  is  out,  [Aside.] 
so  much  the  better. — [To  her.]  Nancy,  I  want! 
to  give  you  a  little  good  advice— step  into  my. 
room  with  me,  and — 

Nancy.  Into  your  room !  you  have  no  room 
in  this  house,  Air.  Whimsey  ;  we  have  let  the 
lodgings. 

Y.  Whim.  Let  the  lodgings !  with  all  my 
furniture  in  thtm  ! — 

Nancy.  Pay  what  you  owe,  and  you  may 
have  your  furniture. 

Y.  Whim.  Death  and— but  I  can't  stay  to 
be  in  a  passion — and  so  the  lodgings  are  let? 

Nancy.  Ay— there  is  an  old  gentleman,  and 
one  of  tne  sweetest  young  ladies — 

Y.  Whim.  A  young  lady !— Egad,  I  must 
see  her. 

Nancy.  And  give  her  a  little  good  advice 
too,  eh  { 

Y,  Whim.  To  be  sure — nobody  better  quali 
fied  than  myself  to  give  good  advice — I  have 
received  a  great  deal  more  than  I  make  use 
of;  and  as  I  scorn  to  be  a  miser,  am  ready  to 
give  it  away  to  any  one  who  will  take  it. 

Nancy.  Bless  me,  here  comes  Mr.  Furnish, 
the  upholsterer,  who  has  been  so  often  after 
you  with  his  bill,  and  our  neighbour,  Mr. 
Snap,  the  bailiff,  with  him,  I  vow. 

Y.  Whim.  Furnish  !  that  is  the  man  to  whom 
you  have  denied  me  so  often— What  shall  I 
do  ? — lie  never  saw  me,  I  believe  ? 

Nancy.  Never. 

Y.  Whim.  Then  I  fear  nothing.  However, 
a  little  disguise  of  my  dress  may  not  be  amiss — 
here  is  an  old  laced  hat,  and  aniorning-gown, 
which  1  guess,  from  its  antique  appearance, 
belongs  to  your  old  lodger. 

Nancy.  Yes  ;  his  servant  has  just  been  un 
packing  his  portmanteau. 

Y.  Whim.  Then  on  they  go — in  cases  of  ne 
cessity  one  cannot  stand  upon  punctilio. 

[Putting  on  the  hat  and  morning  gown. 


Enter  FURNISH. 


I  sup- 


Nancy.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Furnish ; 
pose  you  want  Mr.  Whimsey  ? 

Fur.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  own  a  part  of  my  busi 
ness  is  with  him. 

Nancy.  I'll  go  and  see  if  he's  at  home. 

[Exit. 

Fur.  You  may  save  yourself  that  trouble,  my 
dear;  I  am  pretty  sure  he  is  within. 

Y.  Whim.  I  think,  Sir,  Mr.  Whimsey  is  in 
debted  to  you  for  the  furniture  of  a  house,  taken 
by  a  very  fine  girl,  who  referred  you  to  him  for 

payment 1  have  read  many  of  your  letters  to 

liim. 

Fur.  Yes,  Sir — a  number  of  letters  passed 
between  us.— I  suppose  1  have  received  a 
quire  of  paper  from  him  at  different  times ; 
and,  egad,  that  is  all  I  ever  received  from  him. 
— You  are  his  friend,  I  presume,  Sir  ? 

Y.  Whim.  I  am  partial  to  him,  I  own; 
though  I  confess  he  has  been  duped  by  wo 
men. 

Fur.  That  I  can  pardon,  Sir.  Gallantry  has 
always  been  a  part  of  my  business. 

Y.  Whim.  Rather  a  small  part  of  your  busi 
ness  at  present,  1  should  think,  Mr.  Furnish. 
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Fur.  But  you  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Whim- 
sey,  Sir  ;— 1  fear  the  poor  gentleman  is  much 
distressed. — Ah,  Sir,  there  is  no  putting  an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders. 

Y.  Whim.  And,  really,  if  that  could  be 
done,  1  don't  think  it  would  be  any  great  ad 
dition  to  a  man's  appearance . 

Fur.  1  dare  say,  you  would  take  pleasure 
in  affording  him  relief. 

Y.  Whim.  That  1  would,  1  assure  you. 

Fur.  Mine  is  not  a  large  bill,  [Giving  him 
the  bill.]  and,  1  believe,  1  could  afford  to  make 
a  small  abatement  in  it— a  trifling  sum  will 
save  an  unhappy  youth  from  disgrace — Con- 
sider  the  exquisite  luxury  of  a  feeling  mind  in 
relieving  distress — consider,  that  generosity  is 
part  of  the  business  of  man.— Consider  com 
passion — [Y.  WHIM,  shakes  his.  head.]  You 
wont  pay  the  bill — then  come  in,  Mr.  Snap, 
and  do  your  duty — follow  me,  and  arrest  him 
directly. 

Enter  SNAP. 

Y.  Whim.  Hey-day !  what's  become  of  the 
exquisite  luxury  of  a  feeling  mind  in  relieving 
distress  ? 

Fur.  It  may  do  very  well  for  people  of  for 
tune  ;  but  a  tradesman  should  never  indulge 
in  luxury. 

Y.  Whim.  Consider,  generosity  is  part  of  the 
business  of  a  man. 

Fur.  And  a  d d  losing  trade  it  is— there 
fore  itsha'n't  be  a  part  of  my  business. 

F.  Whim.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  egad,  Furnish,  you 
are  very  right  not  to  engage  in  a  business 
where  you  have  no  stock  in  trade  to  begin 
with. 

Enter  NANCY. 

Nancy.  [Aside  to  Y.  WHIM.]  Lud,  Mr. 
Whimsey,  here's  the  old  gentleman, our  lodger, 
coming  this  way  in  a  confounded  huff'  about 
something. 

Y.  Whim.  [Aside  to  NANCY.]  I'm  very  glad 
of  it ;  I'll  have  a  little  sport  with  the  old  boy 
—and  engage  him  with  Furnish,  whilst  1  get  a 
peep  at  the  young  lass.— [To  FURN.]  My  dear 
Furnish,  1  would  advise  you  to  arrest  him  by 
all  means. 

Nancy.  [Aside.]  What  can  he  mean  now? 

Y.  Whim.  Let  your  friend,  Mr.  Snap,  retire 
for  a  minute,  and  I'll  explain  myself.  [Exit 
SNAP.]  Between  you  and  me  he  is  now  here  in 
disguise. 

Fur.  Here  !  where  ? 

Y.  Whim.  You  will  see  the  old  fellow  pre 
sently — Nancy  tells  me  he  is  coming  this 
way — 

Nancy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  wish  I  dared  laugh 
out. 

Fur.  Old  fellow  1  Why  1  thought  he  was 
not  above  two-and -twenty. 

F.  Whim.  Very  true ;  but  in  his  present  dis 
guise  he  appears  thrice  that  age. 

Fur.  His  present  disguise  ! 

Y.  Whim.  To  deceive  bis  creditors  is,  as  you 
call  it,  a  part,  of  his  business.  He  wears  as 
many  different  sorts  of  wigs  in  a  month  as  a 
barber's  block ;  and  all  Monmouth-street  can 
scarcely  supply  him  with  a  sufficient  change 
of"  wardrobe. 

fur.  Egad,  he  must  b'e  a  comical  dog  ! 

I  shall  be  ready  to  laugh  in  his  face. 

Nancy.  Here  he  comes,  I  vow. 


Y.  Whim.  Ay,  here  he  is— [Aside.]  Eh  !— 
what  the. devil— my  father,  by  all  that's  whim 
sical  ! 

Fur.  What's  the  matter,  Sir?  You  are  not 
going?  : 

Y.  Whim.  No,  no,  Sir  ;— only,  if  Mr.  Whim 
sey  should  discover  that  I  have  told  you  this 
— a  disagreeable  altercation  might  ensue. 

[Goes  to  the  corner  of  the  scene. 

Enter  OLD  WHIMSEY,  with  open  letters  in  his 
hand. 

Whim.  What  an  extravagant  dog  is  this  son 
of  mine  ! 

Fur.  [Aside  to  Y.  WHIM.]  His  son  !— so  he 
pretends  to  have  a  son : — that's  a  devilish  good 
thought,  i'faith. 

Whim.  Egad,  it  is  lucky  1  broke  open  his 
letters,  and  discovered  his  tricks.  But  I'll 
make  him  pay  for  all  this  when  he  comes 
home.— [Turns  and  sees  NANCY.]  Ah  !  my  little 
blossom  of  beauty,  are  you  there  1— [Aside.] 
To  spend  two  hundred  pounds  upon  a  painted 
doll  in  three  months ! — [To  her.]  Why,  you 
look  mighty  pretty  to-night,  child  !  but  what 
the  devil  are  you  tittering  about  ? 

Nancy.  Dear  Sir,  I  don't  know — I'm  in  a 
merry  humour,  that's  all. 

Whim.  Ah!  you  dear  little— egad,  I'm  in  a 
merry  humour  too.  No,— 1  lie,  I  am  not  merry 
— [Aside.]  That  scoundrel  Jack — I'll  disinherit 
him.  [To  her.]  Well,  my  little  dear,  and  how 
d'ye  do  ?  the  slut  fires  me— but  then  again  that 
dog  Jack  fires  me— so  that  I'm  in  a  manner  be 
tween  too  fires. 

Nancy.  You  seem  in  a  fluster,  Sir. 

Whim.  Yes,  my  love,   I  am  in  a  fluster • 

[Aside.]  That  spendthrift!  What  eyes  she 
has  !  He  must  have  his  wench,  forsooth  !— the 
dog  has  no  excuse  for  his  fault !  There  is  no 
resisting  that  girl,  i'faith. 

Y.  Whim.  [Aside.]  Well  said,  Philosophy  at 
threescore. 

[Just  as  OLD  WHIMSEY  is  going  to  take 
NANCY'S  hand,  FURNISH  comes  forward. 

Fur.  Msiete.]  Ay,  ay  !  his  young  blood  be 
gins  to  boil — Mr.  Whimsey,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Nancy.  A  lucky  release. 

[Exeunt  NANCY  and  Y.  WHIM. 

Whim.  Sir,  your  humble  servant — you  really 
have  the  advantage  of  me,  in  knowing  me. 

Fur.  Yes,  Sir,  I  really  deem  it  an  advan 
tage,  and  hope  to  avail  myself  of  it my 

name,  Sir,  is  Furnish.  [Aside.]  Who  the 
•deuce  would  think  he  is  but  two-and-twenty 
years  old !  I  hope  you  have  had  your  health 
lately,  Sir  ? 

Whim.  Very  well,  I  thank  ye ;  1  have  not 
been  better  for  these  forty  years  past. 

Fur.  [Aside]  Forty  years  past!  And  then 
his  coat — a  devilish  smart  coat,  to  come  from 
Monmouth-street. 

Whim.  Why,  you  seem  to  be  mighty  well 
acquainted  with  me,  Mr.  Furnish. 

Fur.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you.  Sir,  bj 
name,  to  be  sure  ;  and  I  believe  1  can  form  a 
nearer  guess  at  your  age  than  any  one  would 


do  merely  from  your  appearance. 

Whim.  [Angrily.]  Eh!  well,  Sir,  and  how 
old  do  you  suppose  I  am,  then?— Damme,  d  ye 


Whim!  [Angrily.]  '. 
_d  do  you  suppose  I 
take  me  for  threescore,  you  blockhead  / 

Fur.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul,  Sir. 

Whim.  [Less  angry.]  Then  I  suppose   you 
think  me  near  fifty. 

fur.  Nothing  like  it,  I  assure  you. 
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Whim.  Perhaps  then,  my  good  friend,  you 
imagine  me  to  be  about  forty. 

Fur.  Indeed  1  do  not,  Mr.  Whimsey. 

Whim.  [Shaking:  hands  with  him.']  Nay, 
nay,  my  dear  fellow,  'tis  impossible  you  can 
suppose  me  to  be  much  under  fifty,  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Fur.  Egad,  but  I  do  though,  ha,  ha, 

ha  ! [Aside.]  How  well  he  counterfeits  the 

laugh  of  an  old  man  !  [Roth  laugh  some  time. 

Whim.  Upon  my  soul,  Furnish,  you  are  a 
mighty  pleasant  fellow. 

Fur.  I  believe  I  am — I  make  it  a  part  of 
my  business  to  be  pleasant — but  there  is  an 
other  part  of  my  business  which  I  must  not 
forget— I  have  a  small  bit  of  paper  here— a 
little  slip,  which  1  must  trouble  you  to  look 
over.  [Giving  him  a  bill. 

Whim.  Certainly 1  am  always  ready  to 

look  over  the  little  slips  of  my  friends,  Mr. 
Furnish — let  me  put  on  my  spectacles. 

Fur.  [Aside.']  Spectacles,  too!  he  carries 
on  the  joke  rarely. 

Whim.  [Heading-.]  "John  Whimsey,"  Es 
quire,  debtor,  for  (urnishing  Miss  Fanny 
Flighty's  house  in  Newman-street!"  Why, 
what  the  devil's  all  this  ?  1  know  nothing  of 
Miss  Flighty's  house  in  Newman-street. 

Fur.  I  believe  you  have  passed  many  a 
night  there. 

Whim.  I  pass  the  night  at  Miss  Fanny 
Flighty 's  ! 

Fur.  Don't  think  to  deceive  me,  young  gen 
tleman—don't  I  know  that  you  have  not  paid 
for  the  three  last  gigs  you  had?— that  you 
have  as  many  tricks  as  a  juggler  to  chouse 
your  creditors  ? — that  you  keep  women  in  every 
corner  of  the  town,  and  change  them  as  often 
as  your  horses. 

Whim.  1  can't  tell  what  you  may  know — but 
curse  me  if  I  know  a  word  of  the  matter. 

Fur.  This  I  know,  that  I  will  have  my 
money. 

Whim.  So  you  may,  but  d n  me  if  you 

shall  have  any  of  mine. 

Fur.  Why,  you  brazen  young  dog !- 

you'll  break  your  poor  parent's  heart. 

Whim.  I'll  break  your  head  first,  however. 
[Attempting  to  strike  him. 

Enter  SNAP. 

Fur.  Mr.  Snap,  there's  your  prisoner. 

Snap.  I  ax  your  pardon,  Master  Furnish — 
he  shall  be  no  prisoner  of  mine — why  I  find 
you  have  mistaken  the  father  for  the  son — 'tis 
lucky  the  business  stopped  here false  im 
prisonment  is  a  dangerous  mistake  in  this  land 
of  liberty.  [Exit. 

Fur.  False  imprisonment !  Bless  me— why 
I  met  a  fellow  here,  who  told  me  a  cock-and- 
a-bull  story  about  you — and  yet  as  gentleman 
like  a  man,  with  a  red  morning  gown  and  a 
gold-laced  hat. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Eh!  i'faith  there  is  some 
trick  in  all  this — my  hat  and  gown  have  not 
been  borrowed  for  nothing— [To  him.]  but  what 
a  cursed  fool  must  you  be  to  trust  to  appear 
ances  ! 

Fur.  If  J  had  trusted  to  your  appearance,  I 
should  not  have  mistaken  a  gouty  old  rake  of 
threescore  for  a  young  rake  of  two-and-twen- 
ty. 

Whim.  Why,  you  abusive  dirty  plebeian 

you  rascally  vamper  of  crazy  mo\  cables—out  of 
the  house  directly ! 


Fur.  With  all  my  heart—  I'm  sure  I've  no 
reason  to  like  my  company  —  only  don't  threat 
en  me  —  if  you  dare  to  lay  one  of  your  rheuma 
tic  old  bones  upon  my  person  —  I'll  knock  you 
down,  1  will,  e&ad  —  remember  I  m  an  auction 
eer—and  to  knock  down  a  lot  of  old  lumber  is 
often  a  part  of  my  business.  [Exit.] 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Whim.  Oh  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come—  you 
must  set  off  for  home  to-night. 

CVmr.  To-night,  Sir!— 

Whim.  Ay,  Ma'am  —  to-night  —  I  have  been 
plundered,  abused,  laughed  at,  and  nearly  ar 
rested,  all  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  —  I 
have  lost  my  morning-gown  and  my  best  hat  ; 
but  I'll  find  my  property,  if  it  is  in  the  house. 

Char.  Dear  Sir,  what  can  they  mean  by  a 
trick  of  that  sort  ? 

Whim.  Mean  !  why,  to  be  witty,  to  be  sure 
—  1  suppose  there  is  some  clever  creature  in 
the  house,  who,  having  no  room  for  wit  in  his 
skull,  has  learnt  to  jest  with  nis  fingers  —  I  am 
always  treated  thus  whenever  1  visit  this  cur 
sed  town  ;  thank  Heaven,  however,  I  shall  be 
off  in  an  hour.  Let  all  the  things  be  packed 
up  again  —  -I'll  just  stay  to  recover  my  hat  and 
gown  —  leave  a  letter  to  tell  Jack  he  is  disin 
herited,  and  then  trundle  into  the  country, 
where  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  well  bred 
to  laugh  at  the  follies  of  their  betters.  [Exit. 

Char.  To-night,  did  my  father  say,  we  were 
to  set  off?  Perhaps  he  may  order  the  chaise 
eyeri  before  the  hour  I've  appointed  to  elope 
with  Monford  —  surely  this  is  about  the  time 
Monford  was  to  meet  me  here—but  this  un 
lucky  accident  ! 

Enter  NANcy,  in  tears. 

Nancy.  Ah  !  Madam,  I  think  there  is  no 
thing  but  unlucky  accidents  in  this  house  —  I 
know  you're  in  love,  Ma'am,  as  well  as  me  — 
Tim  told  me  all  —  we  are  such  true  lovers,  that 
we  never  hide  any  thing  from  each  other. 

Char.  Am  I  then  betrayed  ? 

Nancy.  I  hope  not,  Ma'am  —  I'm  sure  your 
sweetheart  must  be  a  vile  fellow  to  betray 
such  a  pretty  lady  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  an 
swering  for  youth,  when  they  get  into  compa 
ny. 

Char.  What  d'ye  mean,  child  ? 

Nancy.  Young  men  will  be  young  men  —  but 
I  did'nt  think  Tim  would  have  served  me  so, 
when  he  knew  the  consequences. 

Char.  [Aside.]  Serve  her  so,  when  he  knew 
the  consequences  ! 

Nancy.  Oh,  Ma'am,  if  you  did  but  know  my 
situation.  I  tremble  to  think  what  a  noise  old 
mistress  will  make  —  I  am  sure  the  whole  stury 
will  come  out.  Tim  has  got—  got—  got  — 

[Sobbing. 

Char.  What  ?—  poor  girl,  I  pity  her  distress. 

[Aside. 

Nancy.  But,  perhaps,  Ma'am,  your  gentle 
man  has  sometimes  served  you  just  the  same— 


1  beg  pardon  — 
Char. 


My  dear,  you  really—  confuse  me—  so 
—  what  has  he  got  .' 

Nancy.  He  has  got  —  tipsey,  Ma'am  —  and 
when  he  is  tipsey  he  doe.s  not  care  what  he 
does  —  I  know  old  mistress  will  find  out  that 
he  and  I  are  fallen  in  love  together  —  and  here 
he  comes,  I  vow. 


SCENE  /.] 
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Ch.ar.  How  unlucky  !  But  he  wont  stay  in 
this  room,  will  he  ? 

Nancy.  Indeed,  Ma'am,  I  can't  answer  for 
him. 

Char.  To  say  the  truth,  my  dear  girl — I  en 
gaged  to  meet  my  lover,  as  you  call  him,  in  this 
very  room,  presently — pray,  contrive  that  I 
may  not  be  disappointed. 

Nancy.  I  will,  indeed,  Ma'am,  if  I  possibly 
can — but  Tim  sometimes  is  so  boisterous,  I'm 
obliged  to  let  him  do  as  he  pleases— [Exit 
CHARLOTTE.]  Bless  me,  when  this  love  gets 
into  one's  head  !— 1  shall  be  scolded  for  not 

this  room  to  rights. 
cts  down  one  of  tke  window  curtains  ;  as 
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she  begins  to  let  down  the  other 
Enter  TIM  TARTLETT,  tipsey. 


Tim.  Oh,  Nancy  !  my  dear—  sweet—  pretty 
little  Nancy  !  tol  de  rol. 

[Singing  and  dancii  §•. 

if    Nancy.  Oh,  Tim,  how  can  you  be  so  merry 
in  such  a  situation  ? 

Tim.  Vy  every  body  is  merry  ;  and  all  is 
merry  round  me  —  The  very  tables  and  chairs 
dance  —  and  you  .know  the  old  saying,  ven  one 
is  at  Rome,  one  must  do  as  Rome  does. 

Nancy.  1'ray,  sit  down. 

Tim.  I  will,  since  you  ax  me  so  civilly  — 
[Sits  down  in  a  chair.}  Oh,  Nancy  !  how  1  do 
love  you. 

Nancy.  Consider,  Tirn  — 

Tim.  i  can't  consider—  I  can  do  nothing  but 
be  in  love—  and  one  can  do  that  without  con 
sidering  at  all. 

Nancy.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  bed,  my  dear 
Tim—  Do,  take  my  advice. 
.     Tim.  I  will,  Nancy,  my  dear  —  I  will  take 
your  advice. 

Nancy.  Come,  then. 
[  .  Tim.  'I  am  going—  I  am  going. 
I   Nancy.  But  you  don't  stir  —  Hark!    I  hear 
some  body  on  the  stairs  —  make  haste. 

Tim.  I  will  —  I  tell  you  I  am  going. 

Nancy.  Lord  !  if  the  old  woman  should  catch 
me  here  —  I  am  so  frightened—  here  somebody 
comes,  1  vow—  What  shall  1  do  ?—  I  must  e'en 
leave  him  to  himself.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  love-  —  you  see 
I  am  going  —  going  —  going  --  [Falls  asleep. 

Enter  MONFORD, 

Mor..  I  can't  conceive  where  Charlotte  can 
be  —  she  ought  to  have  been  punctual  at  this 
time,  when  the  crisis  of  our  fate  approaches  — 
when  —  [TiM  snores.]  Hey  dey  !  what  have  we 
here  ?  my  friend  Timothy  stopped  short  on  his 
journey  to  bed,  and  fallen  asleep  by  the  way 
—  Hush  !  I  hear  a  noise  on  the  stairs  —  let  me 
listen.  [Retires. 

Enter  YOUNG  WHIMSEY,  on  tlie  otter  side. 

Y.  Whim.  Egad,  I  have  had  a  hard  chase 
of  it—  the  old  gentleman  could  not  have  been 
warmer  in  the  pursuit,  had  he  been  hunting  a 
petticoat—  What  the  deuce  is  this?  Old  mother 
Pattypan's  husband  elect  !  —  My  father's  voice 
again  !—  I  should  like  to  see  the  end  of  the 
jr.ke,  but  where  can  I  hide  myself?  I'faith 
this  window  curtain  would  keep  me  out  of 
sight,  and  at  the  same  time  give  me  an  oppor 
tunity  of  hearing  what  passes  ;  and,  lest  Mr. 
Timothy  should  catch  cold,  I'll  lerd  him  my 


spoils  to  cover  him,  as   

for  them.  [Lays  the  gown  over  TIM  TARTLETT, 
and  puts  the  hat  on  his  head.]  But  the  sound 
seems  to  retire,  Ill-follow  it.  [Exit, 

MONFORD  comes  foncard. 

Man.  There  are  voices  on  the  stairs,   sure 
enough— I  must  not  be  seen  here — and  yet,  it' 
I  quit  the  spot,  I  shall  miss  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Charlotte— but  hold,  a  bustle  again  !— 
if  a  convenient  closet  could  be  found  now — not 
one  in  the  room,  by  all  that's  unlucky  ! — how 
ever,  here  is  a  curtain  will  do  just  as  well — 
[Seems  to  listen  at  the  corner  of  the  scenes, 
and  YOUNG  WHIMSEY  enters  on  the  oppo 
site  side. 

Y.  Whim.  [Aside.]  And  now.  having  set  all 
my  puppets  in  motion,  I  retire  behind  the  cur 
tain,  like  a  cunning  statesman,  from  the  storm 
I  have  raised. 

[Y.  WHIMSKY  and  MONFORD  steal  softly 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  toward* 
the  curtain ;  and  do  not  perceive  each 
other  till  they  are  both  on  the  point  of  con* 
cettling  themselves  behind  it. 

Y.  Whim.  [Aside.]  Zounds!  who  is  tlAs  ? 

Mon.  Really,  Sir,  this  is  an  extraordinary — 
a  most  unexpected  visit.  1  expect  a  person 
here  presently,  from  whom  I  must  be  con 
cealed. 

Y.  Whim.  So  do  1. 

Mon.  And  I  hava  chosen  this  place  for  my 
retreat. 

Y.  Whim.  There  we  agree,  my  dear  Sir. 

Mon.  Zounds!  this  impertinence 

Y.  Whim.  Piano,  my  dear  Sir,  piano  ! If 

you  must  swear,  let  it  be  in  a  whisper— con 
sider,  you  will  discover  yourself. 

Mon.  [Aside.]  Egad,  that's  very  true. 

Whim.  [Without.]  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  fer 
ret  the  dog  out  at  last. 

Y.  Whim.  There,  Sir-— you  have  no  lime  to 
lose — we  must  pursue  the  old  English  policy 
—forget  our  private  disputes,  when  the  com 
mon  enemy  is  at  the  door — and  so,  Sir,  in  we 
go.  [They  go  behind  the  curtain. 

Enter  OLD  WHIMSEY. 

Whim.  Where  can  this  thief  be  hid?  lam 
sure  I  have  searched  the  house  from  the  cellar 
to  the  garret,  as  narrowly  as  if  1  had  been  bred 

an  exciseman [Seeing  TIM.]  Oh!  here  is 

the  facetious    gentleman asleep   too !    ha, 

ha  ! Come,  my  lad  you  may  as  well  open 

your  eyes-" it  don't  signify  your  sitting  there, 

and   snoring  like  a  damaged  organ-pipe 

Halloo ! 

Tim.  [Waking.]  Nancy,  my  dear  Nancy— I 
am  going. 

Whim.  Indeed  you  are  not  going — What 
are  you,,  sirrah  ? 

Tim.  A  little^ipsey,  your  honour. 

Whim.  How  did  you  co.ne  by  this  hat  and 
morning  gown  ? 

Tim.  I  came  by  them  !  You  should  rather 
ask  how  they  came  by  me  ? 

Whim-.  What  made  you  sit  down  here  ? 

Tim.  Because  I  could  not  stand. 

Whim.  Quite  intoxicated— a  thorough-bred 

rogue,  I'll  warrant  him. How  have    you 

managed  so  long  to  escape  hanging,  sirrah. 

Tim.  Your  honour  seems  to  have  lived  many 
years  longer  than  me  in   the  world,  without 
any  accident;  ari*d  why  should  not  I  have  as 
good  lock  as  my  neighbours? 
9  H 
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Whim.  Ha,  ha  !— he  has  a  budget  of  jokes 
too— all  second-hand,  I  suppose — stick  to  that, 
my  boy — you'll  find  it  much  safer  to  steal  jokes 
than  gold- laced  hats. 

Tim.  Well,  your  honour,  I  suppose  you  have 
no  commands  for  me.  I'll  e'en  finish  my  nap. 

Whim.  By  all  means,  my  lad— and  when 
you  are  sober,  I  would  have  you  exchange 
your  wit  for  a  little  honesty,  if  you  can  find 
any  at  market good  bye  t'ye.  [Exit  TIM. 

Y.  Whim.  [Peeping  from  behind  the  curtain.] 
One  of  them  is  gone. 

Whim.  Usid*.]  Eh!  what's  that? 

Mon.  [Peeping  from  the  other  side  of  the  cur 
tain.]  Which  of  them  is  it? 

Whim.    [Aside.]  Another  voice  ! — There  is 

more  mischief  going  forward  in  this  house. — 

I'll  listen. — [Lays  himself  buck  in  the  chair, 

puts  on  the  hat,  and  covers  himself  with  the 

gown. 

Y.  Whim.  The  old  gentleman  is  off— I  don't 
hear  his  tongue. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  It  is  my  plague— it  is  Jack, 
as  I  live. 

Y.  Whim.  Yes,  yes,  here  lies  Tim,  taking  a 
second  nap  :  1  perceive  you  are  surprised  at 

his  appearance you  must  know,  I  was 

his  dresser. 

Mon.  You ! 

Y.  Whim.  In  imitation  x>f  dame  Fortune,  I 
have  deprived  one  man  of  what  he  really 
wanted,  to  lavish  it  on  another,  who  had  no 
use  for  it. 

Mon.  Well,  Sir  ;  as  the  circumstance  under 
which  we  met  prove  that  each  of  us  have  some 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  concealed  at  present— 

Y.  Whim.  I'll  e'en  take  my  leave  ;  but  be 
fore  I  go,  upon  my  soul,  I  long  to  have  one 
knock  at  that  rascal,  who  lies  sleeping  there 
—You  must  know,  he  has  had  the  impudence 
to  be  my  rival,  with  a  devilish  pretty  little 
black-eyed  wench  who  twirls  a  mop  in  this 
house. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  Zounds !  I  believe  the  dog 
has  discovered  me. 

Y.  Whim.  Do  let  me  fetch  a  horse-whip— I 
ask  but  for  three  cuts  at  him — only  three  cuts 
— Zounds  !  here  comes  Mrs.  Pattypan — Then 
I'm  off — and  Tim  may  sleep  on  in  whole 
bones.  [Exit. 

Enter  MRS  PATTYPAN. 

Mon.  [To  MRS.  P.]  Ah  !  Mrs.  Pattypan— 
I  suppose  you  are  in  search  of  your  appren 
tice — there  he  sits,  in  a  kind  of  double  dis 
guise,  both  of  dress  and  liquor. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Yes/yes,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  it 
all ;  and  shall  give  him  a  lecture  on  the  sub 
ject,  r&rif  MON. 

Whim.  [Aside.]  The  devil?  it  will  be  a  fine 
joke  against  me,  to  be  discovered  in  this  skua- 
tion — I'll  e'en  feign  to  be  asleep. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Oh,  Tim  Tartlett !  I  did  mean  to 
PC  old  you— but  your  presence  softens  all  my 
resentment. — Come,  you  must  not  be  too  bash 
ful — you  have  to  be  sure  taken  a  liberty,  by 
your  conduct  this  evening— but  when  a  wo 
man  loves  a  man — she  can  pardon  little  liber 
ties  in  him.  [Taking  his  hand. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  MONFORD,  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  as  if  talking-  to  her — 
MRS.  PATTYPAN  starts,  and  OLD  WHIMSEY 
discovers  himself. 

Sirs.  Pat.  Upon  my  word,  Ma'am,  this  in 
trusion. 


Whim.  Is  a  very  agreeable  intrusion.  Mrs. 
Pattypan,  I  really  began  to  be  afraid  of  you. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Afraid  of  me — but  I  wont  be  out 
of  temper. 

Char.  I  declare,  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Tim 
othy. 

Mrs.  Pat.  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Timothy  too.  The  old  gentleman  could  never 
suppose  I  meant  to  make  love  to  him— ha,  ha. 
ha! 

Whim.  Faith,  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Pattypan 
—the  love  of  some  ladies  is  a  kind  of  universal 
philanthropy — it  extends  to  all  mankind. — 
[Exit  MRS.  P.]  And  pray,  Sir,  did  you  think  it 
was  Mr.  Timothy  too?— In  short,  Monford, 
we  have  all  passed  a  mighty  agreeable  even 
ing,  and  it  is  now  time  to  go  to  bed.  One 
word  at  parting — if  you  marry  Mrs.  Pattypan 
— you  had  better  continue  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  after  Mr.  Timothy.  So  good  night 
t'ye.  [Exeunt  WHIM,  and  CHAR.,  and  MON.  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  and  discovers  the  doors  of  four 
rooms . 

Enter  YOUNG  WHIMSEY  and  SIMON. 

Y.  Whim.  Let  me  see — you  say  the  gen 
tleman  who  took  shelter  with  me  behind  the 
window-curtain,  is  Mr.  Monford,  my  sister 
Charlotte's  lover. 

Simon.  Yes,  Sir,  and  he  is  going  to  run 
away  with  her  this  evening.  I  know  where 
they  ordered  the  chaise. 

Y.  Whim.  Then  run  back  instantly  to  the 
inn,  and  countermand  Mr.  Monford's  chaise  in 
his  name — I'll  take  the  consequences — when 
the  other  comes,  tell  the  post-boy  to  let  me 
know— I'll  step  into  the  room  which  I  find  was 
intended  for  my  father — the  old  gentleman  will 
hardly  go  into  it,  as  he  does  not  mean  to  sleep 
there— be  quick — don't  lose  a  moment. 

[Exit  SIMON.    Exit  Y.  WHIM,  into  the  first 


Enter  MONFORD  and  CHARLOTTE,  meeting. 

Char.  Oh  !  Monford — my  father  has  order 
ed  me  to  meet  him  in  his  room  directly the 

moment  your  chaise  is  ready,  come  to  me  in 
my  chamber— Remember  that  the  farthest 
door  is  mine,  and  don't  venture  to  speak  above 
a  whisper.  [Points  to  the  door. 

Mon.  My  charmer — my  Charlotte  ! 

Char.  Hush!  this  is  not  a  time  for  fine 
speeches — I'm  sure  1  hear  my  father's  footsteps 
1  must  be  gone.  [Exeunt  different  ways. 

Enter  OLD  WHIMSEY. 

Whim.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  done,  old  Whim- 
sey — who  Will  pretend  to  deny  that  1  am  an 
excellent  politician  !— to  set  off  at  a  moment's 
notice — without  giving  Monford  the  most  dis 
tant  inkling  of  my  intentions  ! — Egad,  I  shall 
jockey  them  all;  and  leave  Jack  to  pay  for 
the  lodgings  as  well  as  he  can— and  now  I'll 
e'en  retire  to  my  own  rcom,  and  wait  for 
Charlotte.  [Goes  into  the  room  where  his  son 
is  concealed — shuts  the  door. 

Enter  MRS.  PATTYPAN. 

Mrs.  Pat.  My  young  Madam's  doer  open ! 
— That's  the  signal  I  suppose  for  Mr.  Timothy 
to  wait  on  her — but  she  is  mistaken — at  these 
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years  I  think  I  know  the  value  of  a  lover  too 
well  to  lose  him  so  easily — but  1  hear  some 
body  coming,  and  I  must  not  be  seen  here 

I'll  e'en  step  into  my  new  lodger's  room  for  a 
minute,  till  they  are  gone. 

[Exit  into  the  second  room. 

Enter  MONFORD. 

Mon.  That  must  be  Charlotte  by  her  tiptoe 
tread,  and  the  rustling  of  her  gown — but  then 
why  retire  into  my  room  instead  of  her  own — 
I'll  follow  her,  however — the  devil  take  the 
people,  will  they  never  be  in  bed  in  this  house ! 
[Exit  into'jthe  room  where  MRS.  P.  is  gone. 

Enter  TIM  TARTLETT. 

Tim.  "What  shall  1  do !— I  fear  I  am  not 
juite  sober  yet ;  the  plaguy  old  woman  haunts 
me  like  a  ghost — By  jingo,  I  believe  here  she 
comes — Where  shall  1  hide  myself?— Here  is  a 
door  open,  i'faith ;  any  port  in  a  storm  they 
eay. 
[Exit  into  the  third  room,  and  shuts  the  door. 


Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Char.  I  think  the  whole  house  is  now  at  rest, 
except  our  faithful  Nancy.  My  father  is  un 
doubtedly  in  his  own  chamber.  My  door  is 
shut ;  so  Monford  is  certainly  gone  into  my 
room.  Lud,  I  am  so  frightened — I  wish  I  were 
safe  out  of  the  house. 

[Exit  into  the  room  where  TIM  TARTLETT  is 


Enter  SIMON  and  the  POSTBOY. 

Simon.  I'll  bring  you  to  my  master,  my  lad, 
he'll  give  you  his  Orders  here. 

Postboy.  I  suppose  his  honour  pays  hand 
somely—travels  with  a  silver  spur,  eh !— I've 
all  my  paces— from  eighteen  pe"nce  to  five  shil 
lings  a  stage.  But  where  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Simon.  I'faith,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell — 
perhaps  he  is  in  his  bed-chamber ;  but  which 
it  is  of  those  rooms  I'm  sure  1  don't  know. 
Stay  here  a  moment,  while  I  step  down  stairs 
and  inquire.  [Exit. 

Postboy.  And  so  I'm  to  kick  my  heels  here 
while  he"  is  looking  for  his  master,  and  my 
horses  standing  in  the  street  all  the  while.  I'll 
e'en  try  all  the  doors — 1  shall  find  the  right 
one  at  last.  [Knocking  at  each  of  the  doors  in 
turn.]  Nobody  answers— rot  me,  if  I  don't 


believe  the  people  are  all  asleep — Halloo ! 
gentlefolks  !  the  chaise  is  ready. 

[Cracking  his  whip;  all  the  doors  fly  open  at 
once,  and  the  several  persons  who  had  con 
cealed  themselves  in  the  rooms  come  out. 

Whim.  [Taking  YOUNG  WHIMSEY'S  hand.]— 
Come  along,  Charlotte,  come  along.  Hey- 
dey  !  how  did  you  come  here,  you  dog  ? — 
[Looking  round  him.'] — and  you?— and  you  ? — 

Char.  Heavens  !  we  are  discovered  !  [Turn 
ing  round,  and  seeing  TIM.]  Bless  me!  Mr. 
Timothy  ? 

Mrs.  Pat.  Yes,  Ma'am — you  are  discovered, 
indeed. 

Mon.  Mr.  Whimsey  ! — I'm  really  all  confu 
sion.  -  . 

Whim.  Yes,  faith— so  the  rest  of  the  compa-  x 
ny  seem  to  be.  Here  we  are — fat  and  lean — 
old  and  young;— paired  as  badly  as  the  city 
train-bands  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  show;  but  how 
the  devil  we  came  here  in  couples,  seems  as 
yet  to  remain  a  secret. 

Mrs.  Pat.  I  can  explain  it.  Your  shame 
less  daughter  seduced  the  affections  of  my  in 
tended  husband  ;  and  has  attempted  to  tenr 
him  from  my  arms.  , 

Whim.  Tear  him  from  your  arms  !  Egad,  I 
should  think  that  no  easy  matter,  Mrs.  Patty 
pan,  if  you  were  resolved  to  hold  him  fast. 

Mon.  I  believe,  Sir,  my  confession  will  ex 
plain  every  thing  to  you.  I  own  I  did  intend 
to  elope  with  Miss  Charlotte  this  evening. 

Whim.  Very  obliging  of  you,  indeed to 

make  a  confession,  when  your  scheme  is  dis 
covered — I  have  seen  a  highwayman  do  as 
much  just  before  his  execution. 

Y.  Whim.  Then,  Sir,  as  execution  follows 
confession— let  them  be  tied  up  directly — with 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

Tim.  Suppose  you  and  I  follow  the  exam- 
pie,  mistress  !  1  believe  my  hour  is  come  ;  and 
so  the  sooner  I  am  out  of  my  pain. the  better. 

Mr*.  Pat.  Then,  Tim  is  constant  after  all. 

Tim.  Ah  !  mistress,  that  1  am.        [Sighing. 

Char.  My  dear  father  will  not  let  me  peti 
tion  in  vain. 

Y.  Whim.  Nay— Nancy  will  join  her  en 
treaties  ;  and  then,  Sir,  you  will  a  second  time 
be  between  two  fires. 

Whim.  Ah !  rot  your  two  fires  ! the  dog 

has  me  fast — I  dare  not  refuse  my  consent; 
and  so,  Monford,  take  my  daughter  ;  but,  curse 
me,  if  I  intended  you  should  have  had  her. 
As  for  you,  Mrs.  Pattypan,  may  you  find  mar 
riage  like  one  of  your  own  tarts,  with  no  more 
acid  in  it,  than  is  just  enough  to  render  the 
sweets  more  poignant. — To  crown  your  satis 
faction,  may  your  lodgings  never  remain 
empty  !  and  may  every  friend,  who  takes  a 
peep  at  the  First  Floor,  honour  it  with  their 
approbation.  [Exeunt 
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last  Act,  a  Valley  adjacent. 


PROLOGUE. 

OFT  has  the  muse  here  tried  her  magic  arts, 
To  raise  your  fancies,  and  engage  your  hearts. 


When  o'er  this  little  spot  she  shakes  her  wand, 
Towns,  cities,  nations,  rise  at  her  command  ; 
And  armies  march  obedient  to  her  call, 
New  states  are  form'd,  and  ancient  empires  fall, 
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To  vary  your  instruction  and  delight. 
Past  ages  roll  renew'd  before  your  sight. 
His  awful  form  the  Greek  and  Roman  wears, 
Waked    from   his  slumber   of  two   thousand 

years : 
And  man's  whole  race,  restored  to  joy  and 

pain, 
Act  all  their  little  greatness  o'er  again. 

No  common  woes  to-night  we  set  to  view ; 
Important  in  the  time,  the  story  new. 
Our  opening  scenes  shall  to  your  sight  dis 
close 

How  spiritual  dragooning  first  arose  ; 
Claims  drawn   from  Heaven  by  a  barbarian 

lord, 

And  faith  first  propagated  by  the  sword. 
In  rocky  Araby  this  post  began, 
And  swiftly  o'er   the  neighbouring   country 

ran  : 

By  faction  weaken'd,  and  disunion  broke, 
Degenerate  provinces  admit  the  yoke  ; 
Nor    stopp'd    their    progress,    till    resistless 

grown,  [ovn. 

TV  enthusiasts  made  all  Asia's  world  their 

Britons,  be  waru'd  ;  let  e'en  your  pleasures 

here 

Convey  some  moral  to  th'  attentive  ear. 
Beware,  lest  blessings    long    possess'd    dis 
please  ; 

Nor  grow  supine  with  liberty  and  ease. 
Your^country's  glory  be  your  constant  aim, 
Her  safety  all  is   yours think   yours    her 

fame. 

Unite  at  home— forego  intestine  jars  ; 
Then  scorn  the  rumours  of  religious  wars  : 
Speak  loud   in   thunder  from  your  guarded 

shores, 

And  tell  the  Continent  the  sea  is  yours. 
Speak  on — and   say,    by  war,   you'll  peace 

maintain, 
'Till  brightest  years,    reserved  for  George's 

reign 

Advance,  and  shine  in  their  appointed  round  : 
Arts  then  shall  flourish,  plenteous  joys  abound, 
And,  cheer'd  by  him,  each  loyal  muse  shall 

sing, 
The  happiest  island,  and  the  greatest  King. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  [.—The  City. 

Enter  EUMENES,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
people. 

Eum.  I'LL  hear  no  more.     Begone  ! 
Or  stop  your  clamorous  mouths,  that  still  are 

open 

To  bawl  sedition,  and  consume  our  corn. 
Jf  you  will  follow  me,  send  home  your  women, 
And  follow   to   the    walls  ;    there  earn  your 
safety, 

As  brave  men  should. Pity  your  wives  and 

children  ! 

Yes,  I  do  pity  them,  Heaven  knows  I  do, 
Even  more  than  you  ;  nor  will  1  yield  them  up, 
Though  at  your  own  request,  a  prey  to  ruf 
fians — 
Herbis,  what  news  ? 

Enter  HERBIS. 
Her.  News  !— we're  betray 'd,  deserted  ; 


he  works  are  but  half  mann'd  ;  the  Saracena 
'erceive  it,  and  pour  on  such   crowds,   they 

blunt 
)ur  weapons,    and  have  drain'd  our  stores 

of  death. 

What  will  you  next? 
Eum.  I've  sent  a  fresh  recruit ; 

The  valiant  Phocyas  leads  them  on whose 

deeds 

n  early  youth  assert  his  noble  race  ; 
A  more  than  common  ardour  seems  to  warm 
His  breast,  as  if  he  loved  and  courted  danger. 
Her.  I  fear  'twill  be  too  late. 


Eum.  [Aside.]  I  fear  it  too  : 
And    though  I  braved 


caught   th'  infection,    and    I   dread    th 
I    had   treated- but    '*:- 


the    trembling 
[event. 
:ad    th' 
tis   now   too 


it  to 
crowd, 
ve   ca 
Yould 

late 

Jome,  Herbis.  [Exeunt. 

[A  noise  is  heard  without,  of  Officers  giving 

orders. 
1st  Offi.  Help  there  !  more  help  !  all  to  the 

eastern  gate ! 
2d  Offi.  Look  where  they  cling  aloft,  like 

cluster'd  bees ! 
Here,  archers,  ply  your  bows. 

1st  Offi.  Down  with  the  ladders. 
What,  will  you  let  them  mount  ? 
62d  Offi.    Aloft  there !   give  the  signal,  yo« 

that  wait 
In  St.  Mark's  tower. 

1st  Offi.  Is  the  town  asleep? 
Ring  out  the  alarum  bell ! 

[Bell  rings,  and  the  citizens  run  to  and  fro 
in  confusion.     A  great  shout. 

Enter  HERBIS. 

Her.  So— the  tide  turns ;  Phocjas  has  driven 

it  back. 
The  gate  once  more  is  ours. 

Enter  EUMENES,  PHOCYAS,  ARTAMON,  tyc. 

Eum.  Brave  Phocyas,  thanks !  mine  and  the 

people's  thanks. 

[People  shout  and  cry,  A  PHOCYAS  !  §c. 
Yet,  that   we  may  not   lose   this  breathing 

space, 

Hang  out  the  flag  of  truce.    You,  Artamoo, 
Haste  with  a  trumpet  to  the  Arabian  chiefs, 
And  let  them  know,  that,  hostages  exchanged, 
I'd  meet  them  now  upon  the  eastern  plain. 

[Exit  ARTAMON. 
Pho.  What  means  Eumenes  ? 
Eum.  Phocyas,  I  would  try 
By  friendly  treaty,  if  on  terms  of  peace 
They'll  yet  withdraw  their  powers. 

Pho.  On  terms  of  peace  ! 
What  peace  can  you  expect  from  bands    of 
robbers?  [know 

What  terms  from  slaves,  but  slavery  ? You 

These  wretches  fight  not  at  the  call  of  hon 
our  ;  [ness, 
For  injured  rights,  or  birth,  or  jealous  great- 
That  sets  the  princes  of  the  world  in  arms. 
Base-born,  and  starved  amidst  their  stony  de 
serts,  ley.e3' 

Long  have  they  view'd  from  far,  with  wishing 
Our  fruitful  vales,  our  fig-trees,  olives,  vines, 
Our  cedars,  palms,  and  all  the  verdant  wealth 
That  crowns  fair  Lebanon's  aspiring  brows. 
Here  have  the  locusts  pitch'd,  nor  will  they 
leave  [plenty, 

These  tasted  sweets,  these  blooming  fields  of 
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For  barren  sands,  and  native  poverty, 
Till  driven  away  by  force. 

Eum.  What  can  we  do  ? 

Our  people  in  despair,  our  soldiers  harrass'd 
With  daily  toil,  and  constant  nightly  watch  : 
Our  hopes  of  succour  from  the  emperor 
Uncertain  ;  Eutyches  not  yet  return'd, 
That  went  to  ask  them;  one  brave  army  beat 
en  ;  [conquest. 
Th'  Arabians  numerous,  cruel,  flusli'd  'with 
Her.   Besides,  you  know  what  frenzy  fires 

their  minds 
Of  their  new   faith,    and  drives  them  on  to 

danger. 

Eum.  True  ;  they  pretend  the  gates  of  Par 
adise, 

Stands  ever  open  to  receive  the  souls 
Of  all  that  die  in  fighting  for  their  cause. 
Pho.  Then  would  I  send  their  souls  to  Par 
adise, 

And  give  their  bodies  to  our  Syrian  eagles. 
Our  ebb.of  fortune  is  not  yet  so  low 
To  leave  us  desperate.     Aids  may  soon  ar 
rive  ; 

Mean  time,  in  spite  of  their  late  bold  attack, 
The  city  still  is  ours  ;  their  force  repell'd, 
And  therefore  weaker  ;  proud  of  this  success, 
Our  soldiers  too  have  gain'd  redoubled  cour 
age, 

And  long  to  meet  them  on  the  open  plain. 
What   hinders,  then,  but  we  repay  this  out- 
And  sally  on  their  camp  ?  [r&g"e, 

Eum.  No — let  us  first 

Believe  th'  occasion  fair,  by  this  advantage, 
To  purchase  their  retreat  on  easy  terms  : 
That  failing,  we  the  better  stand  acquitted 
To  our  own  citizens.    However,  brave  Pho- 

cyas, 

Cherish  this  ardour  in  the  soldiery, 
And  in  our   absence  form  what    force  thou 

canst, 

Then  if  these  hungry  blood-hounds  of  the  war 
Should  still  be  deaf  to  peace,  at  our  return 
Our  widen'd  gates  shall  pour  a  sudden  flood 
Of  vengeance  on  them,   and  chastise   their 
scorn.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Plain  before  the  city.    A  Pros 
pect  of  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  CALED,  ABUDAH,  and  DARAN. 

Dar.  To  treat,  my  chiefs  ! What !  are  we 

merchants  then, 

That  only  come  to  traffic  with  those  Syrians, 
And  poorly  cheapen  conquest  on  conditions  ? 
No  ;  we  were  sent  to  fight  the  caliph's  battles, 
'Till  every  iron  neck  bend  to  obedience. 
Another  storm  makes  this  proud  city  ours  ; 
What  need  we  treat  ? 1  am  for  war  and 

plunder. 
Caled.  Why,  so  am  I and  but  to  save  the 

lives 
Of  mussulmans,  not  Christians,  I  would  not 

treat  : 

I  hate  these  Christian  dogs  ;  and  'tis  our  task, 
As  thou  observ'st,  to  fight ;    our  law  enjoins 

it: 

Heaven  too  is  promised  only  to  the  valiant. 
Oft  has  our  prophet  said,  the  happy  plains 
Above,    lie  streteh'd  beneath  the    blaze    of 

swords. 
Abu.  Yet,  Daran's  loth  to  trust  that  Heaven 

for  pay  ;  [more. 

This  earth,  it  seems,  has  gifts  that  please  him 
Caled.  Check  not  his  zeal,  Abudah. 


Abu.  No  :  I  praise  u. 

Yet,  1  could  wish  that  zeal  had  better  motives.    I 
Has  victory  no  fruits  but  blood  and  plunder  > 
That  we  were  sent  to    fight,  'tis  true ;    but 

wherefore  ? 

For  conquest,  not  destruction.     Thatobtain'd, 
The  more  we  spare,  the  caliph  has  more  sub 
jects,  [come. 
And  heaven  is  better  served But  see,  they 

Enter  EUMENES,  HERBIS,  and  ARTAMON. 

Caled*  Well,  Christians,  we   are  met — and 

war  awhile, 

At  your  request,  has  slill'd  his  angry  voice, 
To  hear  what  you  will  purpose. 

Eum.  We  come  to  know, 
After  so  many  troops  you've  lost  in  vain, 
If  you'll  draw  off' in  peace,  and  save  the  resf. 
Her.  Or  rather  to  know  first — for  jet  we 
know  not —  , 

Why  on  your  heads,  you  call  our  pointed  ar 
rows,  [visit? 
In  our  own  just  defence !    What  means  this 
And  why  see  we  so  many  thousand  tents 
Rise  in  the  air,  and  whiten  all  our  fields  ? 
Caled.  Is  that  a  question  now  ?  you  had  our 

summons, 

When   first  we  march'd  against  you   to  sur 
render,  [third 
Two  moons  have  vyasted  since,  and  now  the 
Is  in  its  wane.     Tis  true,  drawn  oil' a  while, 
At  Aiznadin  we  met  and  fought  the  powers 
Sent  by  your  emperor  to  raise  our  siege, 
Vainly    you  thought   us  gone ;   we  gain'd    a 

conquest. 

You  see   we  are   return'd ;    our  hearts,  our 
Our  swords  the  same.  [cause, 

Her.  But  why  those  swords  were  drawn, 
And  what's  the  cause,  inform  us. 

Eum.  Speak  your  wrongs, 
If  wrongs  you  have  received,  and   by  what 

means 
They  may  be  now  repaired. 

Abu.  Then,  Christians,  hear  ! 
And  Heaven  inspire  you  to  embrace  its  truth  ! 
Not  wrongs  t'  avenge,  but  to  establish  right 
Our  swords  were  drawn  :  For  such  is  Hea 
ven's  command 

Immutable.     By  us  great  Mahomet, 
And  his  successor,  holy  Abubeker, 
Invite  you  to  the  faith. 

Arta.  [Aside.]  So — then,  it  seems 
There's    no  harm  meant ;    we're   only  to  be 

beaten 

I  nto  a  new  religion— If  that's  all, 
I  find  I  am  already  half  a  convert. 
Eum.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  wha> 

faith  is  this. 
That  stalks  gigantic  forth,  thus  arm'd  with 

terrors, 

As  if  it  meant  to  ruin,  not  to  save  ? 
That  leads  embattled  legions  to  the  field, 
And  marks  its   progress  out   with  blood  and 

slaughter  ? 
Her.  Bold,  frontless  men  !   that  impudently 

dare 

To  blend  religion  with  the  worst  of  crimes  ! 
And  sacrilegiously  usurp  that  name, 
To  cover  fraud,  and  justify  oppression  ! 

Eum.  Where  are  your  priests  ?     What  doc 
tors  of  your  law 

Have  you  e'er  sent  t'  instruct  us  in  its  pre 
cepts  ? 

To  solve  our  doubts,  and  satisfy  our  reason, 
And  kindly  lead  us  through  the  wilds  of  error 
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To  these  new  tracts  of  truth — This  would  be 

friendship, 
And  well  might  claim  our  thanks. 

Caled.  Friendship  like  this 
With  scorn  had  been  received :  your  numer 
ous  vices,  [strife, 
Your  clashing  sects,  your  mutual  rage  and 
Have  driven  religion,  and  her  angel  guards, 
Like    out-casts   from    among    you.      In    her 

stead, 

Usurping  superstition  bears  the  sway, 
And  reigns  in  mimic  state,  'midst  idol  shows, 
And  pageantry  of  power.   Who  does  not  mark 
Your  lives?  Rebellious  to  your  own  great  pro 
phet 

Who  mildly  taught  you — Therefore  Mahomet 
Has  brought  the  sword  to  govern  you  by  force, 
Nor  will  accept  obedience  so  precarious. 
Eum.  O  solemn  truths !  though  from  an  im 
pious  tongue !  [Aside. 
That  we're  unworthy  of  our  holy  faith, 
To  Heaven,  with  grief  and  conscious  shame, 

we  own. 

But  what  are  you  that  thus  arraign  our  vices, 
And  consecrate  your  own  ?  Vile  hypocrite ! 
Are  you  not  sons  of  rapine,  foes  to  peace, 

Base  robbers,  murderers 

Caled.  Christians,  no — 
Eum.  Then  say, 

Why  have  you  ravaged  all  our  peaceful  bor 
ders  ? 
Plunder'd  our  towns?    and  by   what    claim 

e'en  now, 
You  tread  this  ground  ? 

Her.  What  claim,  but  that  of  hunger? 

The  claim  of  ravenous  wolves,  that  leave  their 

dens  [lage, 

To  prowl  at  midnight  round  some  sleeping  vil- 

Or  watch  the  shepherd's  folded  flock  for  prey  ? 

Caled.    Blasphemer,  know,  your  fields  and 

towns  are  ours  ; 

Our  prophet  hasbestow'd  them  on  the  faithful, 
And  Heaven  itself  has  ratify'd  the  grant. 
Eum.  Oh  !  now  indeed  you  boast   a  noble 
title !  [slave ! 

What  could  your  prophet  grant  ?  a  hireling 
Not  e'en  the  mules  and  camels  which  he  drove 
Were  his  to  give  ;  and  yet  the  bold  impostor 
Has  canton'd  out  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
In  frantic  fits  of  visionary  power, 
To  sooth  his  pride,  and  bribe  his  fellow  mad 
men  ! 

Caled.  Was  it  for  this  you  sent  to  ask  a  par- 
ley,  [phet? 

T'  affront  our  faith,  and  to  traduce  our  pro- 
Well  might  we  answer  you  with  quick  revenge 
For  such  indignities — Yet,  hear,  once  more, 
Hear  this,  our  last  demand  ;  and  this   accept 
ed,  [still, 
We  yet  withdraw   our  war-      Be  Christians 
But  swear  to  live  with  us  in  firm  alliance, 
To  yield  us  aid,  and  pay  us  annual  tribute. 
Eum.  No,  should  we  grant  you  aid,  we  must 

be  rebels ; 

And  tribute  is  the  slavish  badge  of  conquest. 
Yet  since,  on  justand  honourable  terms, 
We  ask  but  for  our  own — Ten  silken  vests, 
Weighty  with  pearl  and  gems,  we'll  send  your 
caliph;  [dah. 

Two,  Caled,  shall  be  thine  ;  two  thine,  Abdu- 
To  each  inferior  captain  we  decree 
A  turban  spun  from  our  Damascus  flax, 
White  as  the  snows  of  heaven  ;  to  every  sol 
dier 

A  scimitar.     This,  and  of  solid  gold 
Ten  ingots,  be  the  price  to  buy  your  absence 
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Caled.  This,   and  much  more,  even  all  your 

shining  wealth, 
Will  soon  be  ours  :  look  round  your  Syrian 

frontiers ! 

See  in  how  many  towns  our  hoisted  flags 
Are  waving  in  the  wind:  Sachna,  and  Haw- 
ran, 

Proud  Tadmor,  Aracah,  and  stubborn  Bosra 
Have  bow'd  beneath  the    yoke — behold   our 

march 
O'er  half  your  land,  like  flame  through  fields 

of  harvest. 

And  last  view  Aiznadin,  that  vale  of  blood  ! 
There  seek  the  souls  of  forty  thousand  Greeks 
That,  fresh  from    life,   yet   hover  o'er   their 

bodies. 

Then  think,  and  then  resolve. 
Her.  Presumptuous  men  ! 
What  though  you  yet   can  boast  successful 

guilt, 

Is  conquest  only  yours  ?    Or  dare  you  hope 
That  you  shall  still  pour  on  the  swelling  tide, 
Like  some  proud  river  that  has  left  its  banks, 

Nor  ever  know  repulse  ? 

Eum.  Have  you  forgot? 
Not  twice  seven  years  are  past  since  e'en  your 

prophet, 

Bold  as  he  was,  and  boasting  aid  divine, 
Was  by  the  tribe  of  Corish  forced  to  fly, 
Poorly  to  fly,  to  save  his  wretched  life, 
From  Mecca  to  Medina  ? 

Abu.  No— forgot ! 

We  well  remember  how  Medina  screen'd 
That  holy  head,  preserved  for  better  days, 
And  ripening  years  of  glory  ! 

Dar.  Why,  my  chiefs, 

Will  you  waste  time  in  offering  terms  despised 
To  these  idolaters  ? — Words  are  but  air, 
Blows  would  plead  better. 

Caled.  Daran,  thou  say'st  true. 
Christians,  here  end  our   truce.    Behold  once 

more 
The  sword  of  Heaven  is  drawn  !  nor  shall  be 

sheath'd 
But  in  the  bowels  of  Damascus. 

Eum.  That, 

Or  speedy  vengeance,  and  destruction  due 
To  the  proud  menacers,  as  Heaven  sees  fit ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Garden 
Enter  EUDOCIA. 

Eudo,   All's  hush'd  around  !• — No  more  the 

shout  of  soldiers, 

And  clash  of  arms  tumultuous  fill  the  air. 
Methinks  this  interval  of  terror  seems 
Like  that,  when  the  loud  thunder   just  has 

roll'd 

O'er  our  affrighted  heads,  and  in  the  heavens 
A  momentary  silence  but  prepares 
A  second  and  a  louder  clap  to  follow. 

Enter  PHOCYAS. 

O  no — my  hero  comes,  with  better  omens, 
And  every  gloomy  thought  is  now  no  more. 
Pho.  Where  is  the  treasure   of  my  soul  ! — • 

Eudocia, 

Behold  me  here  impatient,  like  the  miser 
That  often  steals  in  secret  to  his  gold, 
And  counts  with  trembling  joy,    and  jealous 

transport, 
The  shining  heaps  which  he  still  fears  to  lose 
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Eudo.  Welcome,  them  brave,  thou  best    de 
serving  lover ! 

How  do  I  doubly  share  the  common  safety, 
Since 'tis  a  debt  to  thee ! — But  tell  me,  Pho- 

cyas, 
Dost  thou  bring  peace  ? — Thou  dost,  and  1 

am  happy ! 
Pho.    Not  yet,  Eudocia ;    'tis    decreed    by 

Heaven 

I  must  do  more  to  merit  thy  esteem. 
Peace,  like  a  frighted  dove,  has  wing'd  her 

flight 

To  distant  hills,  beyond  these  hostile  tents  ; 
And  through  them  we  must  thither  force  our 

way, 

If  we  would  call  the  lovely  wanderer  back 
To  her  forsaken  home. 

Eudo.  False,  flattering  hope  ! 
Vanish'd  so  soon  ! — alas,  my  faithful  fears 
Return,  and  tell  me,  we  must  still  be  wretch 
ed  ! 
Pho.  Not  so,  my  fair ;  if  thou  but  gently 

smile, 

Inspiring  valour,  and  presaging  conquest, 
These  barbarous  foes  to  peace  and  love  shall 

soon 

Be  chased,  like  fiends  before  the  morning  light, 
And  all  be  calm  again. 

Eudo.  Is  the  truce  ended  ? 
Must  war,  alas  !  renew  its  bloody  rage  ? 
And  Phocyas  ever  be  exposed  to  danger  ? 
Pho.  Think  for  whose  sake  danger  itself 

has  charms. 

Dismiss  thy  fears  ;  the  lucky  hour  comes  <m, 
Full  fraught  with  joys,  when  n>y  big  soul  no 

more 

Shall  labour  with  this  secret  of  my  passion, 
To  hide  it  from  thy  jealous  lather's  eyes. 
Just    now,   by    signals  from  the   plain,  I've 

learn'd 

That  the  proud  foe  refuse  us  terms  of  honour; 
A  sally  is  resolved  ;  the  citizens 
And  soldiers,  kindled  into  sudden  fury, 
Press  all  in  crowds,  and  beg  I'll  lead  them  on. 

Oh,  my  Eudocia!  if  1  now  succeed 

Did  1  say  if 1  must,  I  will;  the  cause 

Is  love,  tis  liberty,  it  is  Eudocia  ! 

"What  then   shall   hinder,   since    our    mutual 

faith 

Is  pledged,  and  thou  consenting  to  my  bliss, 
But  1  may  boldly  ask  thee  of  Eumenes, 
Nor  fear  a  rival's  more  prevailing  claim  ? 
Eudo.  May  blessings  still  attend  thy  arms  ! 

— Methinks 

I've  caught  the  flame  of  thy  heroic  ardour! 
And  now  I  see  thee  crown'd  with  palm  and 

olive;  [urnph 

The  soldiers  bring  thee  back  with  songs  of  tri- 
And  loud   applauding    shouts ;   thy    rescued 

country 

Resounds  thy  praise  ;  our  emperor,  Heraclius, 
Decree  thee  honours  for  a  city  saved  ; 
And  pillars  rise  of  monumental  brass, 

Inscribed To  Phocyas  the  deliverer. 

Pho.  The  honours  and/ewards  which  thou 

hast  named, 
Are  bribes  too  little  for  my  vast  ambition. 

My  soul  is  full  of  thee  ! Thou  art  my  all 

Of  fame,  of  triumph,  and  of  future  fortune. 
'Twas  love  of  thee  first  sent  me  forth  in  arms, 
My  service  is  all  thine,  to  thee  devoted, 
And   thou    alone  canst  make  e'en    conquest 

pleasing. 

Eudo.  O,    do  not  wrong  thy  merit,  nor  re 
strain  it 
To   narrow    bounds  ;  but   know,    I    best  am 

pleased 


To  share  thee  with  thy  country.  Oh,  my  Pho 

eyas  ! 

With    conscious  blushes  oft'    I've  heard  thy 

vows,  [heart ; 

And  strove   to   hide,   yet  more   revealed  my 

But  'tis  thy  virtue  justifies  my  choice, 

And  what  at  first  was  weakness,  now  is  glory. 

Pho.    Forgive  nie,   thou  fair  pattern  of  all 

goodness, 

If  in  the  transport  of  unbounded  passion,. 
I  still  am  lost  to  every  thought  but  thee, 
Yet  sure  to  love  thee  thus  is  every  virtue  ; 
Nor  need  I  more  perfection. — Hark  !  I'm  calPd. 
[Trumpet  sounds. 

Eudo.  Then  go and  Heaven  with  all  its 

angels  guard  thee  ! 

Pho.  Farewell !- for  thee  once  more  1  draw 

the  sword. 

Now  to  the  field  to  gain  the  glorious  prize  ; 
'Tis  victory — the  word — Eudocia's  eyes  ! 

[Exeunt. 

- 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Governor's  Palace. 
Enter  EUMENES  and  HER  BIS. 

Her.  Still  I  must  say,  'iwas  wrong,  'twas 

wrong,  Etunent'S, 
And  mark  th'  event! 

Eum.  What  could  I  less?    You  saw 
'Twas  vain  t'  oppose  it,  whilst  his  eager  val 
our, 

Impatient  of  restraint 

Her.  His  eager  valour  ! 

His  rashness,  his  hot  youth,  his  valour's  fever  ! 
Must  we,  whose  business  is  to  keep  our  walls, 
And  manage  warily  our  little  strength, 
Must  we  at  once  lavish  away  our  blood, 
Because   his  pulse   beats  high,  and  his  mad 

courage 

Wants  to  be  breath'd  in  some  new  enterprize  ? — 
You  should  not  have  consented. 

Eum.  You  forget. 

'Twas  not  my  voice  alone  ;  you  saw  the  peojile 
(And    sure    such   sudden    instincts    are  from 

Heaven !) 

Rose  all  at  once  to  follow  him,  as  if 
One  soul  inspired  them,   and   that  soul  was 

Phocyas'. 
Her.    I  had  indeed  forgot ;    and   ask  your 

pardon. 

I  took  you  for  Eumenes,  and  I  thought 
That  in  Damascus  you  had  chief  command. 
Emu.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Her.  Nay,  who's  forgetful  now  ? 
You  say,  the  people — Yes,  that  very  people, 
That  coward  tribe  that  press'd  you  to  surren 
der  ! 

Well  may  thej*  spurn  at  lost  authority  ; 
Whom  (hey  like  better,  better  they'll  obey. 
Eum.  O  I  could  curse  the  gidciy  changeful 

slaves, 

But  that  the  thought  of  this  hour's  great  evenf 
Possesses  all  my  soul. — If  we  are  beaten  !— — .. 
Her.  The  poison  works  ;  'tis  well—I'll  gi\e 
him  more.  [Aside. 
True,  if  we're  beaten,  who  shall  answer  that? 
Shall   you,    or    I? Are    you    the    gover 
nor 

Or  sav  we  conquer,  whose  is  then  the  praise? 
Euin.  1  know   thy  friendly  fears  ;  that  thou 

and  I 
Must,  stoop  beneath  a  beardless  rising  hero  ; 
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And  in  Heraclius'  court  it  shall  be  said, 
Damascus,  nay  perhaps  the  empire  too, 

Owed  its  deliverance  to  a  boy. Why  be  it, 

So  that  he  now  return  with  victory  ; 

Tis  honour  greatly  won,  and  let  him  wear  it. 

Yet  I  could  wish  1  needed  less  his  service. 

Were  Eutyches  return'd 

Her.  [Aside.']  That,  that's  my  torture. 
I  sent  my  son  to  th'  emperor's  court,  in  hopes 
His  merit  at  this  time  might  raise  bis  for 
tuned  ; 

But  Phocyas curse  upon  his  froward  vir 
tues  ! 

Is  reaping  all  this  field  of  fame  alone, 
Or  leaves  him  scarce  the  gleanings  of  a  har 
vest. 

Eum.  See,  Artamon  with  hasty  strides  re 
turning,  [just. 

He  comes  alone  ! O  friend,  thy  fears  were 

What  are  we  now,  and  what  is  lost  Damascus? 

Enter  ARTAMON. 

Arta.  Joy  to  Eumenes  ! 

Eum.  Joy  ! is't  possible? 

Dost  thou  bring  news  of  victory  ? 

Arta.  The  sun 

Is  set  in  blood,  and  from  the  western  skies 
Has  seen  three  thousand  slaughter'd  Arals 

fall. 

Her.  Is  Phocyas  safe  ? 
Arta.  He  is,  and  crown'd  with  triumph. 
Her.  [Aside.]  My  fears  indeed  were  just. 

[Shout,  A  PHOCYAS  !  A  PHOCYAS  I 
Eum.  What  noise  is  that  ? 
Her.   The  people    worshipping  their   new 

divinity, 
Shortly  they'll  build  him  temples. 

Eum.  Tell  us,  soldier, 

Since  thou  hast  shared  the  glory  of  this  action, 
Tell  us  how  it  began. 

Arta.  At  first  the  foe 
Seem'd  much  surprised  ;  but  taking  soon  the 

alarm 

Gather'd  some  hasty  troops,  and  march'd  to 
meet  us.  [fierce, 

The  captain  of  these  bands  look'd  wild  and 
His  head  unarm'd,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
And  naked  to  the  waist ;  as  he  drew  near 
He  raised  his  arm  and  shook   a  ponderous 

lance; 

When  all  at  once,  as  at  a  signal  given, 
We  heard  the  tecbir,  so  these  Arabs  call 
;     Their  shouts  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  Heaven,  as  if  demanding  con 
quest,  [host 
The  battle  join 'd,  and  through  the  barbarous 
Fight,  fight,  and  Paradise,  was  all  the  cry. 
.    At  last  our  leaders  met ;    and  gallant  Pho 
cyas 

But  what  are  words  to  tell  the  mighty  wonders 
We  saw  him  then  perform  ? Their  chief  un 
horsed, 

The  Saracens  soon  broke  their  ranks  and  fled  ; 
And  had  not  a  thick  evening  fog  arose 
(Which  sure  the  devil  raised  up  to  save  his 
friends)  [hold ! 

The  slaughter  had  been  double But,  be- 

The  hero  comes. 

Enter  PHOCYAS,  EUMENES  meeting  him. 

Eum.  Joy  to  brave  Phocyas  ! 
Eumenes  gives  him  back  the  joy  he  sent. 
The  welcome  news  has  reach'd  this  place  be 
fore  thee. 


How  shall  thy  country  pay  the  debt  she  owes 

thee? 
Pho.  By  taking  this  as  earnest  of  a  debt 

Which  I  owe  her,  and  fain  would  better  pay. 
Her.  In  spite  of  envy  I  must  praise  him  too. 

[Aside. 

Phocyas,  thou  hast  done  bravely,  and  'tis  fit 

Successful  virtue  take  a  time  to  rest. 

Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  change  ;  besides, 

What  shall  we  gain,  if  from  a  mighty  ocean 

By  sluices  we  draw  off" some  little  streams? 

If  thousands  fall,  ten  thousands  more  remai  n . 

Nor  ought  we  hazard  worth  so  great  as  thine 

Against  such  odds.    Suffice  what's  done  al 
ready  : 

And  let  us  now,  in  hopes  ef  better  days, 

Keep  wary  watch,  and  wait  th'  expected  sue  - 
cours. 

Pho.  What ! to  be  coop'd  whole  months 

within  our  walls  ? 

To  rust  at  home,  and  sicken  with  inaction  ? 

The  courage  of  our  men  will  droop  and  die, 

If  not  kept  up  by  daily  exercise. 

Again  the  beaten  foe  may  force  our  gates ; 

And  victory,  if  slighted  thus,  take  wing, 

And  fly  where  she  may  find  a  better  welcome. 
Art.  [Aside.]  It  must  be  so— he  hates  him  on 
my  soul ! 

This  Herbis  is  a  foul  old  envious  knave. 

Methinks  Eumenes  too  might  better  thank 

him. 

Eum.    [To  HERBIS   aside.]  Urge  him  no 
more ; 

I'll  think  of  thy  late  warning  ; 

And  thou  shalt  see  I'll  yet  be  governor. 

A  Letter  brought  in. 

Pho.  [Looking  on  it.]  'Tis  to  Eumene*. 
Eum.  Ha !  from  Eutyches. 
[Reads.]  "  The  emperor,  awaken 'd  with,  the 

danger 

That  threatens  his  dominions,  and  the  loss 
At  Aiznadin,  has  drain'd  his  garrisons 
To  raise  a  second  army.    In  few  hours 
We  will  begin  our  march.     Sergius  brings 
this. 

And  will  inform  you  further." 

Her.  [Aside.]  Heaven,  I  thank  thee ! 
'Twas  even  beyond  my  hopes. 
Eum.  But  where  is  Sergius  ? 
Mess.   The   letter,  fasten'd  to  an  arrow's 

head, 
Was  shot  into  the  town. 

Eum.  I  fear  he's  taken 

O  Phocyas,  Herbis,  Artamon  !  my  friends  ! 
You  all  are  sharers  in  this  news :  the  storm 
Is  blowing  o'er,  that  hung  like  night  upon  us, 
And  threaten'd  deadly  ruin Haste,  pro 
claim 

The  welcome  tidings  loud  through  all  the  city. 
Let  sparkling  lights  be  seen  from  every  turret 
To  tell  our  joy,  and  spread  their  blaze  to  hea 
ven,  [tance, 
Prepare  for  feasts ;  danger  shall  wait  at  dis- 
And  fear  be  now  no  more.    The  jolly  soldier 
And  citizen  shall  meet  o'er  their  full  bowls, 
Forget  their  toils,  and  laugh  their  cares  away, 
And  mirth  and  triumphs  close  this  happy  day. 
[Exeunt  HER.  and  ARTA. 
Pho.  And  may  succeeding  days  prove  yet 

more  happy ! 

Well  dost  thou  bid  the  voice  of  triumph  sound 
Through  all  our  streets ;   our  city  calls  thee 

father ; 

And  say,  Eumenes,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
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A  father's  transport  rise  within  thy  breast, 
Whilst  in  this  act  thou  art  the  hand  of  Hea 
ven 

To  deal  forth  blessings,  and  distribute  joy  ? 
Eum.  The   blessings  Heaven  bestows  are 

freely  sent, 
And  should  be  freely  shared. 

Pho.  True Generous  minds 

Redoubled  feel  the  pleasure  they  impart. 
For  me,  if  I've  deserved  by  arms  or  counsels, 
By  hazards  gladly  sought,  and  greatly  pros- 

per'd,; 

Whate'er  I've  ajdded  to  the  public  stock, 
With  joy  I  see  it  in  Eumenes'  hands, 
And  wish  but  to  receive  my  share  from  thee. 
Eum.  1  cannot,  if  I  would,  withhold  thy 
share.  [own ; 

What  thou  hast  done  is  thine,  the  fame  thy 
And  virtuous  actions  will  reward  themselves. 

Pho.  Fame What  is  that,  if  courted  for 

herself? 

Less  than  a  vision  ;  a  mere  sound,  an  echo, 
That  calls  with  mimic  voice  through  woods 

and  labyrinths 

Her  cheated  lovers ;  lost  and  heard  by  fits, 
But  never  fix'd :  a  seeming  nymph,  yet  no 
thing. 

Virtue  indeed  is  a  substantial  good, 
A  real  beauty  ;  yet  with  weary  steps 
Through  rugged  ways,  by  long,  laborious  ser 
vice, 

When  we  have  traced,  and  woo'd,  and  won 

the  dame,  [brings? 

May  we    not   then    expect   the    dower   she 

Eum.  Well ask  that  dowry ;   say,   can 

Damascus  pay  it  ? 

Her  riches  shall  be  tax'd :  name  but  the  sum, 
Her  merchants  with  some  costly  gems  shall 

grace  thee ; 

Nor  can  Heraclius  fail  to  grant  thee  honours, 
Proportion'd  to  thy  birth  and  thy  desert. 
Pho.  Andean  Eumenes  think  I  would  be 

bribed 

By  trash,  by  sordid  gold,  to  venal  virtue  ? 
What !  serve  my  country  for  the  same  mean 

hire, 

That  can  corrupt  each  villain  to  betray  her  ? 
Why  is  she  saved  from  these  Arabian  spoilers, 

If  to  be  stripp'd  by  her  own  sons  ? Forgive 

roe 

If  the  thought  glows  on  my  cheeks !  I  know 
'Twas  mention'd,  but  to  prove  how  much  I 

scorn  it. 

As  for  the  emperor,  if  he  owns  my  conduct, 
1  shall  indulge  an  honest  pride  in  honours 
Which  I  have  strove  to  merit.  Yes,  Eumenes, 

I  have  ambition yet  the  vast  reward 

That   swells   my  hopes,  and  equals  all  my 
wishes 

Is  in  thy  gift  alone it  is  Eudocia. 

Eum.  Eudocia!  Phocyas,    I   am    yet   thy 
friend,  [doubt. 

And  therefore   will  not   hold  thee   long   in 
Thou  must  not  think  of  her. 
Plio.  Not  think  of  her  ? 

Impossible .' She's  ever  present  to  me, 

My  life,  my  soul !  She  animates  my  being, 
And  kindles  up  my  thoughts  to  worthy  ac 
tions. 
And  why,  Eumenes,  why  not  think  of  her? 

Is  not  my  rank 

Eum.  Forbear Wrhat  need  a  herald 

To  tell  me  who  thou  art? — Yet  once  again— 
Since  thou  wilt  force  me  to  a  repetition, 
I  eay,  thou  must  not  think  of  her. 
Pho.  Yet  hear  me;, 


Why  wilt  thou  judge,    ere  I  can  plead  my 

cause  ? 
Eum.  Why  wilt  thou  plead  in  vain ;   hast 

thou  not  heard 

My  choice  has  destined  her  to  Eutyches  ? 
Pho.  And  has  she  then  consented  to  that 

choice  ? 
Eum.  Has  she  consented ! What  is  her 

consent  ? 
Is  she  not  mine  ? 

Pho.  She  is and  in  that  title 

Even  kings  with  envy  may  behold  thy  wealth, 
And  think  their  kingdoms  poor  ! and  yet, 

Eumenes, 

Shall  she,  by  being  thine,  be  barr'd  a  privilege 
Which  even  the  meanest  of  her  sex  may  claim  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  force  her  ? 

Eum.  Who  has  told  thee  so  ? 
I'd  force  her  to  be  happy. 

Pho.  That  thou  canst  not. 
What  happiness  subsists  in  loss  of  freedom  ? 
The  guest   constrain'd,  but  murmurs  at  the 

banquet;  [dance. 

Nor  thanks  his  host,  but  starves  amidst  abun- 

Eum.  'Tis  well,  young  man — Why  then,  I'll 

x     learn  from  thee 
To  be  a  very  tame  obedient  father. 
Thou  hast  already  taught  my  child  her  duty. 
I  find  the  source  of  all  her  disobedience, 
Her  hate  of  me,  her  scorn  of  Eutyches ; 
Ha !  Is't  not  so  ? Come,  tell  me  ?  I'll  for 
give  thee  : 

Hast  thou  not  found  her  a  most  ready  scholar? 
I  know  thou  hast. Why  what  a  dull  old 

wretch 
Was  I,  to  think  I  ever  had  a  daughter ! 

Pho.  I'm  sorry  that  Eumenes  thinks 

Eum.  No sorry  ! 

Sorry  for  what?    Then   thou  dost  own   thou 

wrong'd  me ! 
That's  somewhat  yet Curse  on  my  stupid 

blindness 

For  had  I  eyes  1  might  have  seen  it  sooner. 
Was  this  the  spring  of  thy  romantic  bravery, 
Thy  boastful  merit,  thy  officious  service  ? 
Pho.  It  was with  pride  I  own  it 'twas 

Eudocia. 
I  have    served   thee   in   serving   her,    thou 

know'st  it, 
And  thought  I    might  have  found  a  better 

treatment. 

Why  wilt  thou  force  me  thus  to  be  a  braggart, 
And  tell  thee  that  which  thou  shouldst  tell 

thyself? 

It  grates  my  soul — I  am  not  wont  to  talk  thus. 
But  I  recall  my  words— I  have  done  nothing, 
And  would  disclaim  all  merit  but  my  love. 
Eum.  O  no say  on,  that  thou  hast  saved 

Damascus  ; 

Is  it  not  so  ? Look  o'er  her  battlements 

See  if  the  flying  foe  have  left  their  camp ! 
Why  are  our  gates  yet  closed,  if  thou  hast 

freed  us  ? 
'Tis  true,  thou'st  fought  a  skirmish What 

of  that? 

Had  Eutyches  been  present 

Pho.  Eutyches  !  [trifler  ? 

Why    wilt  thou  urge   my  temper  with  that 
O  let  him  come  !  that  in  yon  spacious  plain 
We  may  together  charge  the  thickest  ranks, 
Rush   on    to  battle,  wounds,    and    glorious 

death,  [Eudocia. 

And    prove   who   'twas    that  best   deserved 

Eum.  That  will  be  seen  ere  long— But  since 

I  find 
Thou  arrogantly  wouldst  usurp  dominion, 
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Believest  thyself  the  guardian  genius  here,       ' 
And  that  our  fortunes  hang  upon  thy  sword  ; 
Be  that  first  tried— for  know,  that  from  this 
moment 

Thou  here  hast  no  command — Farewell ! 

So  stay, 

Or  hence  and  join  the  foe — thou    hast   thy 
choice.  [Exit. 

Pho.  Spurn'd  and  degraded !— Proud,  un 
grateful  man  ! 

Am  I  a  bubble  then,  blown  up  by  thee, 
And  toss'd  into  the  air  to  make  thee  sport? 

Hence  to  the  foe  !  'Tis  well Eudocia, 

,  1  will  see  thee,  thou  wrong'd  excellence  ! 
But  how  to  speak  thy  wrongs,  or  my  dis 
grace- 
Impossible  ! — Oh,  rather  let  me  walk 
Like  a  dumb  ghost,  and  burst  my  heart  in  si 
lence.  [Exit. 

SCENE  H.—The  Garden. 

Enter  EUDOCIA. 

Eudo.  Why  must  we  meet  by  stealth,  like 
guilty  lovers ! 

But  'twill  notlong  be  so What  joy  'twill  be 

To  own  my  hero.ih  his  ripen'd  honours, 

And  hear  applauding  crowds  pronounce  me 

bless'd  2 

Sure  he'll  be  here— See  the  fair  rising  moon, 
Ere  day's  remaining  twilight  scarce  is  spent, 
Hangs  up  her  ready  lamp,  and  with  mild  lus 
tre 

Drives  back  the  hovering  shade  1  Come,  Pho 
cyas,  come ; 

This  gentle  season  is  a  friend  to  love ; 
And  now  methinks  I  could  with  equal  pas 
sion, 
Meet  thine,  and  tell  thee  all  my  secret  soul. 

Enter  PHOCYAS. 

He  hears  me — O  my  Phocyas  ? — What not 

answer !  [speak. 

Art  thou  not  he  ;   or  art  some  shadow  ? 

Pho.  I  am  indeed  a  shadow— I  am  nothing — 

Eudo.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? for  now  I 

know  thee,  Phocyas. 
Pho.  And  never  can  be  thine  ! 
It  will  have  vent— O  barbarous,  cursed— but 
hold— 

I  had  forgot it  was  Eudocia's  father ! 

O,  could  I  too  forget  how  he  has  used  me  ! 

Eudo.  I  fear  to  ask  thee 

Pho.  Dost  thou  fear?— — Alas, 

Then  tbou  wilt  pity  me O  generous  maid  ? 

Thou  hast  charm'd  down  the  rage  that  swell'd 
my  heart, 

And  choak'd  my  voice now  1  can  speak  to 

thee.     '  [suffer'd ; 

And  yet  'tis  worse  than  death  what  I  have 
It  is  the  death  of  honour  ?— Yet  that's  little  ; 
'Tis  more,  Eudocia,  'tis  the  loss  of  thee  ! 

Eudo.  Has  thou  not  conquer'd  ? What  are 

all  these  shouts, 

This  voice  of  general  joy,  heard  far  around  ? 
What  are  these  fires,  that  cast  their  glimmer 

ing  light      * 
Against    the    sky?    are  not    all    these    thy 

triumphs  ? 
Pho.  O  name  not  triumph  !  talk  no  more  of 

conquest ! 

It  is  indeed  a  night  of  general  joy, 
But  not  to  me !  Eudocia.    I  am  come 
To  take  a  last  farewell  of  thee  for  ever  ! 
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Eudo.  A  last  farewell! 

Pho.  Yes  ; How  wilt  thou  hereafter 

Look  on  a  wretch  despised,  reviled,  cashier'd  ? 
Stripp'd  of  command,  like  a  base  beaten  cow 
ard  ! 

Thy  cruel  father 1  have  told  too  much  ; 

i  should  not  but  for  this  have  felt  the  wounds 

I  got  in  fight  for  him now,  now  they  bleed. 

But  I  have  done and  now  thou  hast  my 

story, 

Is  there  a  creature  so  accursed  as  Phocyas  ? 
Eudo.  And  can  it  be?  is  this  then  thy  re 
ward? 

0  Phocyas !  never  wouldst  thou  tell  me  yet 
That  thou  had'st  wounds ;   now  I  must  feel 

them  too. 

For  is  it  not  for  me  thou  hast  borne  this  ? 
What  else  could  be  thy  crime  ?— Wert  thou  a 

traitor, 

Had'st  thou  betray'd  us,  sold  us  to  the  foe — 
Pho.  Would  I  be  yet  a  traitor,  I  have  leave 
Nay,  I  am  dared  to  it  with  mocking  scorn. 
My  crime  indeed  was  asking  thee  ;  that  only 
Has  cancell'd  all,  if  I  had  any  merit; 
The  city  now  is  safe,  my  service  slighted, 
And  I  discarded,  like  a  useless  thing, 

Nay,  bid  begone and,  if  I  like  that  better, 

Seek  out  new  friends,  and  join  yon  barbarous 

host. 
Eudo.  Hold— let  me  think  a  while— 

[Walks  aside. 
Though  my  heart  bleed,  [tears ! — 

1  would  not  have   him   see   these   dropping 
And  wilt  thou  go,  then,  Phocyas  ? 

Pho.  To  my  grave ; 

Where  can  I  bury  else  this  foul  disgrace : 
Alas  !  that  question  shows  how  poor  I  am, 
How  very  much  a  wretch  ;  for  if  I  go, 
It  is  from  thee,  thou  only  joy  of  life  : 
And  death  will  then  be  welcome. 

Eudo.  Art  thou  sure 
Thou  hast  been  used  thus?    Art  thou  quite 

undone  ? 
Pho.  Yes,  very   sure What   dost   thou 

mean? 
Eudo.  That  then,  it  is  a  time  for  me O, 

Heaven  !  that  I 

Alone  am  grateful  to  this  wondrous  man 
To  own   thee,  Phocyas,    thus— [Giving    her 

hand.~\  nay,  glory  in  thee, 
And  show,  without  a  blush,  how  much  I  love. 

We  must  not  part—; 

Pho.  Then  I  am  rich  again  !  [Embracing  her. 
O,  no — we  will  not  part !  Confirm  it,  Heaven  ! 
Now  thou  shalt  see  how  I  will  bend  my  spirit, 
With  what  soft  patience  I  will  bear  my 

wrongs, 

Till  I  have  wearied  out  thy  father's  scorn. 
Yet  I  have  worse  to  tell  thee— Eutyches — -> 
Eudo.  Why  wilt  thou  name  him? 
Pho.  Now,  even  now,  he's  coming  ! 
Just  hovering  o'er  thee,  like  a  bird  of  prey. 

Thy  father  vows — for  1  must  tell  thee  all • 

'Twas  this  that  wrung  my  heart,  and  rack'* 

my  brain, 

Even  to  distraction  !— vows  thee  to  his  bed  ; 
Nay,  threaten'd  force,  if  thou  refuse  obedience. 
Eudo.  Force  !  threaten'd  force !— my  father 

where  is  nature  ? 

Is  that,  too,  banish'd  from  his  heart ! O 

then 
I  have  no  father How  have  I  deserved 

this!—  [Weeping. 

No  home,  but  am  henceforth  an  out-cast  or 
phan  ; 

For  I  will  wander  to  earth's  utmost  bounds, 
Ere  give  my  hand  to  that  detested  contract. 
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0  save  me,  Phocyas !  thou  hast  sayed  my  fa 

ther 

Must  I  yet  call  him  so,  this  cruel  father 

How  wilt  thou  now  deliver  poor  Eudocia  ? 
Pho.  See,  how  we're  join  d  in  exile  !    How 

our  fate 

Conspires  to  warn  us  both  to  leave  this  city  ! 
Thou  know'st  the  emperor  is  now  at  Antioch  ; 

1  have  an  uncle  there,  who,  when  the  Per 

sian, 

As  now  the  Saracen,  had  nigh  p'er-run 
The  ravaged  empire,'  did  him  signal  service, 
And  nobly  was  rewarded.    There,  Eudocia, 
Thou  might'st  be  safe,  and  I  may  meet  with 

justice. 
Eudo.  There — any  where,  so  we  may  fly  this 

place. 
See,  Phocyas,  what  thy  wrongs   and   mine 

have  wrought 

in  a  weak  woman's  frame  !  for  I  have  courage 
To  share  thy  exile  now  through  every  danger. 
Danger  is  only  here,  and  dwells  with  guilt, 
With  base  ingratitude,  and  hard  oppression. 
PAo,  Then  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  hence 

this  night. 

The  gates  I  can  command,  and  will  provide 
The  means  of  our  escape.    Some  hve  hours 

hence 
(Twill  then  be  turn'd  of  midnight)  we  may 

meet 

In  the  piazza  of  Honoria's  convent. 
Eudo.   I  know  it  well ;  the  place  is  most  ge- 

And  near  adjoining  to  this  garden  wall. 

There    thou    shalt   find   me— O   protect   us, 

Heaven ! 

Pho.  Fear  not ;—thy  innocence  will  be  our 
guard. 

I've  thought  already  how  to  shape  our  course ; 

Some  pitying  angel  will  attend  thy  steps, 

Guide  thee  unseen,  and  charm  the  sleeping 
foe, 

'Till  thou  art  safe !    O,  I  have  sufler'd  no 
thing  : 

Thus  gaining  thee,  and  this  great  generous 
proof, 

How  bless'd  I  am  in  my  Eudocia's  love ! 

My  only  joy,  farewell ! 
Eudo.  Farewell,  my  Phocyas  ! 

I  have  no  friend  but  thee— yet  thee  I'll  call 

Friend,  father,  lover,  guardian !— Thou   art 
all!  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  /.— CALED'S  Tent. 

Enter  CALEB  and  Attendants.  SERGIUS  brought 
in  bound  with  cords. 

Caled.  Mercy!  What's  that?— Look,  yonder 

on  the  field 

Of  our  late  fight ! — Go,  talk  of  mercy  there. 
Will  the  dead  hear  thy  voice? 
Ser.  O  spare  me  yet. 
Caled.  Thou  wretch  ! — Spare  thee ;  to  what? 

To  live  in  torture  ? 

Are  not  thy  limbs  all  bruised,  thy  bones  dis- 
jointed,  [drag 

To  force  thee  to  confess  ?     And  wouldst  thou 
Like  a  crush'd  serpent,  a  vile  mangled  being  ? 
My  eyes  abhor  a  coward — Hence,  and  die  ! 
Ser.  Oh,  1  have  told  thee  all— When   first 
pursued 


I  fix'd  my  letters  on  an  arrow's  point, 
And  shot  them  o'er  the  walls— 

Caled.  Hast  thou  told  all  ? 
Well,  then  thou  shalt  have  mercy  to  requite 

thee: 

Behold,  I'll  send  thee  forward  on  thy  errand. 
Mrike  off  his  head  ;  then  cast  it  o'er  the  gates  ' 
There  let  thy  tongue  tell  o'er  its  tale  again. 

Ser.  O,  bloody  Saracens  ! 

[Exit ,  dragged  away  by  the  Guards. 

Enter  ABUDAH. 


Caled.  Abudah,  welcome ! 

Abu.  O  Caled,  what  an  evening  was  the  last  i 

Caled.     Name  it  no  more  ;    remembrance 

sickens  with  it, 
And   therefore   sleep  is  banish'd    from  this 

night; 

Nor  shall  to-morrow's  sun  open  his  eye 
Upon  our  shame,  ere  doubly  we've  redeem'd 
Have  all  the  captains  notice  ?  [it. 

Abu.  I  have  walk'd 

The  rounds  to-night,  ere  the  last  hour  of  prayer 
From  tent   to   tent,  and  warn'd  them  to  be 

ready. 
What  must  be  done  ? 

Caled.  Thou  know'st  th'  important  news, 
Which  we  have  intercepted  by  this  slave, 
Of  a  new  army's  march.    The  time  now  calls, 
While  these  soft  Syrians  are  disolved  in  riot, 
Fool'd  with  success,  and  not  suspecting  dan- 
Neglectful  of  their  watch,  or  else  fast  bound 
In  chains  of  sleep,  companion  of  debauches, 
To  form  a  new  attack  ere  break  of  day, 
So,  like  the  wouuded  leopard,  shall  v\e  rusb 
From  out  our  covers  on  these  drowsy  hunters 
And  seize  them,  unprepared  to  'scape  our  ven 
geance. 
Abu.    Great  captain  of  the  armies  of  the 

faithful ! 

I  know  thy  mighty  and  unconquer'd  spirit ; 
Yet   hear  me,  Caled,  hear  and    weigh   my 

doubts, 

Our  angry  prophet  frowns  upon  our  vices, 
And  visits  us  in  blood.     Why  else  did  terror, 
Unknown  before,  seize  all  our  stoutest  bands  ? 
The  angel  of  destruction  was  abroad  ; 
The  archers  of  the  tribe  of  Thoal  fled, 
So  long   renown'd,  or  spent  their  shafts   in 

vain ; 

The  feather'd  flights  err'd  through  the  bound 
less  air,  [bow ! 
Or  the   death  turn'd   on  him  that  drew  the 
What  can  this  bode  ?— Let  me  speak  plainer 

yet; 

Is  it  to  propagate  th'  unspotted  law 
We  fight  ?    'Tis  well ;  it  is  a  noble  cause ; 
But  much  1  fear  infection  is  among  us ; 
A  boundless  lust  of  rapine  guides  our  troops. 
We  learn  the  Christian  vices  we  chastise, 
And  tempted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  soil, 
More  than  with  distant  hopes  of  Paradise, 
1  lear  may  soon— but,  oh,  avert  it  Heaven  ! 
Fall  even  a  prey  to  our  own  spoils  and  con 
quests. 

Caled.  No thou  mistak'st ;  thy  pious  zeal 

deceives  thee.     ¥ 

Our  prophet  only  chides  our  sluggard  valour. 
Thou  saw'st  how  in  the  vale  of  Honan  once 
The  troops,  as  now  defeated,  fled  confused 
Even  to  the  gates  of  Mecca's  holy  city  ; 
'Till  Mahomet  himself  there  stopp'd  their  en 
trance, 
A  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  turu'd  them  back 
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Upon  the  foe ;   they  fought  again  and  con 
quered. 

Behold  how  we  may  best  appease  his  wrath  ! 

His  own  example  points  us  out  the  way. 
Abu.  Well be  it  then  resolved.    Th'  in 
dulgent  hour 

Of  better  fortune  is,  I  hope,  at  hand. 

And  yet,  since  Phocyas  has  appear'd  its  cham 
pion, 

How  has  this  city  raised  its  drooping  head  ! 

As  if  some  charm  prevail'd  where'er  he  fought ; 

Our  strength  seems  wither'd,  and  our  feeble 
weapons  [sent — 

Forget  their  wonted  triumph were  he  ab- 

Caled.  I  would  have  sought  him  out  in  the 
last  action 

To  single  fight,  and  put  that  charm  to  proof; 

Had  not  a  foul  and  sudden  mist  arose 

Ere  I  arrived,  to  have  restored  the  combat. 

But  let  it  be— 'tis  past.     We  yet  may  meet, 

And  'twill  be  known  whose  arm  is  then  the 
stronger. 

Enter  DARAN. 

Daran.  Health  to  the  race  of  Ismael !  and 
days  [captive 

More  prosperous  than  the  last a  Christian 

Is  fallen   within  my   watch,    and   waits  his 

doom. 
Caled.  Bring  forth  the  slave  !— O  thou  keen 

vulture,  death  ! 

Do  we  then  feed  thee  only  thus  by  morsels ! 
Whole  armies  never  can  suffice  thy  auger. 

DARAN  goes  out,  and  re-enters  with  PHOCYAS. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou  !— Of  Damascus  ! 

— Daran,  [thing, 

Where  didst  thou  find  this  dumb  and  sullen 

That  seems  to  lower  defiance  on  our  anger  ! 

Daran.  Marching  in  circuit,  with  the  horse 

thou  gav'st  me, 

T'  observe  the  city  gates,  I  saw  from  far 
Two  persons  issue  forth  ;  the  one  advanced, 
And  ere  he  could  retreat  my   horsemen  seized 

him; 

The  other  was  a  woman,  and  had  fled, 
Upon  a  signal  given  at  our  approach, 
And  got  within  the  gates.  Wouldst  thou  know 

more, 

Himself,  if  he  will  speak,  can  best  inform  thee. 
Caled.  Have  I  not  seen  thy  face  ? 
Abu.  [To  CALED.]  He  hears  thee  not; 
His  eyes  are  fix'd  on  earth ;   some  deep  dis 
tress 

Is  at  his  heart.    This  is  no  common  captive. 
Caled.  A  lion  in  the  toils !    We  soon  shall 

tame  him. 

Still  art  thou  dumb  ?— Nay,  'tis  in  vain  to  cast 
Thy  gloomy  looks  so  oft  around  this  place, 

Or  frown  upon  thy  bonds thou  canst  not 

'scape. 

Pho.  Then  be  it  so the  worst  is  pass'd 

already, 

And  life  is  now  not  worth  a  moment's  pause. 
Do  you  not  know  me  yet — think  of  the  man 
You  have  most  cause  to  curse,  and  I  am  he. 
Caled.  Ha  !  Phocyas  ? 

Abu.  Phocyas  ! — Mahomet,  we  thank  thee  ! 
Now  dost  thou  smile  again. 

Daran.  [Aside.']  O  devil,  devil ! 
And  I  not  know  him  ! — 'twas  but  yesterday 
He   kill'd   my  horse,  and  drove  me  from  the 
field. 
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Now  I'm  revenged!   No;   hold 

not  yet, 
Not  while  he  lives. 

Caled.  [Aside. .]  This  is  indeed  a  prize  ! 
Is  it  because  thou  know'st  what  slaughter'd 

heaps 

There  yet  unburied  lie  without  the  camp, 
Whose  ghosts  have  all  this  night,  passing  the 

Zorat, 

Call'd  from  the  bridge  of  death  to  thee  to  fol 
low,  [cry  ? 
That   now   thou'rt  here   to    answer  to  their 

Howe'er  it  be,  thou  know'st  thy  welcome 

Pho.  Yes, 

Thou  proud,  blood-thirsty  Arab  ! Well  I 

know 

What  to  expect  from  thee :  I  know  ye  all. 
How  should  the  author  of  distress  and  ruin 
Be  moved  to  pity?  That's  a  human  passion. 
No — in  your  hungry  eyes,  that  look  revenge, 
1  read  my  doom.    Where  are  your  racks,  your 
tortures  ? 

I'm  ready lead  me  to  them  ;  I  can  bear 

The  worst  of  ills  from  you.     You're  not  my 

friends, 

My  countrymen. — Yet  were  you  men,  I  could 
Unfold  a  story — But  no  more — Eumenes, 
Thou  hast  thy  wish,  and  I  am  now— a  worm  ! 
Abu.  [To  CALED  aside.']  Leader  of  armies, 

hear  him  !  for  my  mind 
Presages  good  accruing  to  our  cause 
By  this  event. 

Caled.  I  tell  thee  then,  thou  wrong'st  us, 
To  think  our  hearts  thus  steel'd,  or  our  ears 

deaf 

To  all  that  thou  may'st  utter.  Speak,  disclose 
The  secret  woes  that  throbs  within  thy  breast. 
Now,  by  the  silent  hours  of  night,  we'll  hear 

thee, 

And  mute  attention  shall  await  thy  words. 
Pho.  This  is  not  then  the  palace  in  Damas 
cus  !  [you- 
If  you  will  hear,  then  I  indeed  have  wrong'd 
How  can  this  be  ? — -When  he  for  whom  1  ve 
fought,  [me ! 
Fought  against  you,  has  yet  refused  to  hear 
You  seem  surprised. — It  was  ingratitude 
That  drove  me  out  an  exile  from  those  walls 
Which  I  so  late  defended. 

Abu.  Can  it  be? 
Are  these  thy  Christian  friends  ? 

Caled.  'Tis  well— we  thank  them  : 
They  help  us  to  subdue  themselves — But  who 
Was  the  companion  of  thy  flight?— A  woman, 
So  Daran  said — — 

Pho.  'Tis  there  I  am  most  wretched 

Oh,  1  am  torn  from  all  my  suul  held  dear, 
And    my    life's    blood    flows    out   upon    the 
wound  ! 

That  woman 'twas  for  her How  shall  I 

speak  it  ? 

Eudocia,  Oh  farewell !— I'll  tell  you,  then, 
As  fast  as  these  heart-rending  sighs  will  let 

me; 

I  loved  the  daughter  of  the  proud  Eumenes, 
And  long  in   secret   woo'd  her ;    not  unwel 
come 

To  her  my  visits ;  but  I  fear'd  her  father, 
Who  oft  had  press'd  her  to  detested  nuptials, 
And  therefore  durst  not,  'till  this  night  of  joy, 
Avow  to  him  my  courtship.     Now  I  thought 

her 

Mine,  by  a  double  claim,  of  mutual  vows, 
And  service  yielded  at  his  greatest  need : 
When,   as  I  moved  roy  suit,   with  sour  dis- 
*   dain, 
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He  mock'd  my  service,  and  forbade  my  love ; 
Degraded  me  from  the  command  I  bore, 
And  with  defiance  bade  me  seek  the  foe. 
How  has  his  curse  prevail'd  !— The  generous 

maid 

Was  won  by  my  distress  to  leave  the  city ; 
And  cruel  fortune  made  me  thus  your  prey. 
Abu.    [Aside.]    My    soul  is  moved — Thou 

wert  a  man,  oh,  prophet ! 
Forgive,  if  'tis  a  crime,  a  human  sorrow, 
For  injured  worth,  though  in  an  enemy ! 
Pho.  Now since  you  have  heard  my  sto 
ry,  set  me  free, 

That  I  may  save  her  yet,  dearer  then  life, 
From  a  tyrannic  father's  threatened  force ; 
Gold,  gems,  and  purple  vests,  shall  pay  my 

ransom ; 
Nor  shall  my  peaceful  sword  henceforth  be 

drawn 
In  fight,  nor  break  its  truce  with  you  for  ever. 

Caled.  No there's  one  way,  a  better,  and 

but  one, 

To  save  thyself,  and  make  some  reparation 
For  all  the  numbers  thy  bold  hand  has  slain. 
Pho.  Oh,  name  it  quickly  and  my  soul  will 

bless  thee ! 
Caled.  Embrace  our  faith,  and  share  with  us 

our  fortunes. 

Pho.  Then  I  am  lost  again  ! 
Caled.  What ;  when  we  offer 
Not  freedom  only,  but  to  raise  thee  high 
To  greatness,  conquest,  glory,  heavenly  bliss  ! 
Pho.  To  sink  me  down  to  infamy,  perdition, 
Here  and  hereafter  !  Make  my  name  a  curse 
To  present  times,  to  every  future  age 
A  proverb  and  a  scorn  ! — take  back  thy  mercy, 
And  know  I  now  disdain  it. 

Caled.  As  thou  wilt, 

The  time's  too  precious  to  be  wasted  longer 
In  words  with  thee.    Thou  know'st  thy  doom 

farewell. 

Abu.  [To  CAL.  aside.]  Hear  me,  Caled,  grant 

him  some  short  space ; 
Perhaps  he  will  at  length  accept  thy  bounty. 
Try  him,  at  least 

Caled.  Well be  it  so,  then.    Daran, 

Guard  well  thy  charge— Thou  hast  an  hour  to 

live ;  [term  ; 

If  thou  art  wise,  thou  may'st  prolong   that 

If  not — why — Fare  thee  well,   and  think  of 

death.  [Exeunt  CALED  and  ABU. 

Pho.  [DAR.  waiting  at  a  distance.]  Farewell, 

and  think  of  death  !  Was  it  not  so  ? 

Do  murderers  then  preach  morality  ? 

But  how  to  think  of  what  the  living  know  not, 
And  the  dead  cannot,  or  else  may  not  tell  ? 
What  art  thou,  O  thou  great  mysterious  ter 
ror! 

The  way  to  thee  we  know  !  disease,  famine, 
Sword,  fire,  and  all  thy  ever-open  gates 
That  day  and  night  stand  ready  to  receive  us, 

But  what's  beyond  them  ? Who  will  draw 

that  veil  ? 

Yet   death's  not  there No ;     'tis  a  point 

of  time, 

The  verge  'twixt  mortal  and  immortal  beings. 
It  mocks  our  thoughts !    On  this  side  all  is 
life ;  [instant 

And  when  we  have  reach'd  it,  in  that  very 
'Tis  past  the  thinking  of!  Oh  !  if  it  be 
The  pangs,  the  throes,  the  agonizing  struggles 
"When  soul  and  body  part,  sure  I  have  felt  it, 
And  there's  no  more  to  fear. 

Daran.  [Aside.]  Suppose  I  now 
Despatch  him— Right— What  need  to  stay  for 

orders  ? 
I  wish  I  durst !— Yet  what  I  dare  I'll  do, 


Your  jewels,  Christian — You'll  not  need  these 
trifles —  [Searching  him. 

Pho.  1  pray  thee,  slave,  stand  off— my 
soul's  too  busy 

To  lose  a  thought  on  thee. 

Enter  ABUDAH.. 

Abu.  What's  this  ! forbear  ! 

Who  gave  thee  leave  to  use  this  violence  ? 
[Takes  the  jewels /rom  him,  and  lays  them  on 

a  table. 
Daran.  [Aside.]  Denied  my  booty  1— Curses 

on  his  head ! 

Was  not  the  founder  of  our  law  a  robber  ? 
Why  'twas  for  that  1  left  my  country's  gods, 
Menaph  and  Uzza.    Better  still  be  pagan, 
Than  starve  with  a  new  faith. 

Abu.  What  dost  thou  mutter? 
Daran,  withdraw,  and  better  learn  thy  duty. 
[Exit  DARAN. 

Phocyas,  perhaps,  thou  know'st  me  not 

Pho.  I  know 

Thy  name  Abudah,  and  thy  office  here, 
The  second  in  command.     What  more  thou 
Indeed  I  cannot  tell.  [art 

Abu.  True,  for  thou  yet 
Know'st  not  I  am  thy  friend. 

Pho.  Is't  possible  ? 

Thou  speak'st  me  fair. 
Abu.  What  dost  thou  think  of  life  ? 
Pho.   I  think  not  of  it ;   death  was  in  my 

thoughts. 

On  hard  conditions  life  were  but  a  load, 
And  I  will  Jay  it  down. 
Abu.  Art  thou  resolved? 
Pho.  I  am,  unless  thou  bring'st  me  better 
Than  those  I  have  rejected.  [terms 

Abu.  Think  again. 

Caled,  by  me,  once  more  renews  that  offer. 
Pho.  Thou  say'st  thou  art  my  friend !  Why 

dost  thou  try 

To  shake  the  settled  temper  of  my  breast  ? 
My  soul  hath  just  discharged  her  cumbrous 

train 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  prepared  to  take  her 

voyage 

To  other  seats,  where  she  may  rest  in  peace ; 
And  now  thou  call'st  me  back,  to  beat  again 
The  painful  road  of  life — Tempt  me  no  more 
To  be  a  wretch,  for  1  despise  the  offer. 
Abu.  The  general  knows  thee  brave,  and  'tis 

for  that 
He  seeks  alliance  with  thy  noble  virtues. 

Pho.  He  knows  me  brave  ! Why  does  he 

then  thus  treat  me  ? 
No!  he  believes  I  am  so  poor  of  soul, 
That  barely  for  the  privilege  to  live, 
I  would  be  bought  his  slave.    But  go  tell  him, 
The  little  space  of  life  his  scorn  bequeathed 

me 

Was  lent  in  vain,  and  he  may  take  the  forfeit. 
Abu.  Why  wilt  thou  wed  thyself  to  misery, 
When  our  faith  courts  thee  to  eternal  bless 
ings  ! 

When  truth  itself  is,  like  a  seraph,  come 
To  loose  thy  bands  ?— The  light  divine,  whose 

beams 
Pierced  through  the  gloom  of  Hera's  sacred 

cave, 

And  there  illumined  the  great  Mahomet, 
Arabia's  morning  star,  now  shines  on  thee, 
Arise  salute  with  joy  the  guest  from  Heaven, 
Follow  her  steps,  and  be  no  more  a  captive. 
Pho.  But  whither  must  I  follow  ?— answer 
that,  [vine, 

Ts  she  a  guest  from  Heaven?  What  marks  di- 
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What  signs,  what  wonders  vouch  her  boasted 

mission? 
Abu.  What  wonders — turn  thy  eye  to  Mecca! 

mark 

.How  far  from  Caaba  first,  that  hallow'd  tem 
ple,  ,        [course, 
Her  glory  dawn'd  !        then  look  how  swift  its 
As  when  the   sun  beams  shooting  through  a 

cloud 

Drive  o'er  the  meadow's  face  the  flying  shades! 
Have  not  the  nations  bent  before  our  swords, 
Like  ripen'd  corn  before  the  reaper's  steel  ? 
Why  is  all  this  ?    Why  does  success  still  wait 
Upon  our  laws,  if  not  to  show  that  Heaven 
First  sent  it  forth,  and  owns  it  still  by  con 
quest. 
Plio.  Dost  thou  ask  why  is  this! — O  why, 

indeed  ? 
Where  is  the  man  can  read  Heaven's  secret 

counsels  ? — 
Why  did  I  conquer  in  another  cause, 

Yet  now  am  here 

Abu.  I'll  tell  thee— thy  good  angel 
Has  seized  thy  hand  unseen,  and  snatch'd  thee 

out  [dawn, 

From  swift  destruction  ;  know,  ere  day  shall 
Damascus  will  in  blood  lament  its  fall ! 
We've  heard  what  army  is  design'd  to  march 
Too  late  to  save  her.    Now,  e'en  now,  our 

force 

Is  just  preparing  for  a  fresh  assault. 
Now  too  thou  might'st  revenge  thy  wrongs — 

so  Caled  [thee ; 

Charged  me  to  say,  and  more — that  he  invites 
Thou  know'st  the  terms to  share  with  him 

the  conquest. 
Pho.    Conquest! — Revenge — Hold,    let  me 

think — O  horror  ! 
Revenge  !— O  what  revenge  ?    Bleed  on,  my 

wounds, 

For  thus  to  be  revenged,  were  it  not  worse 
Than  all  that  I  can  suffer  ? — -But  Eudocia— 
Where  will  she  then — Shield  her,  ye  pitying 

powers, 
And  let  me  die  in  peace  ! 

Abu.  Hear  me  once  more, 
Tis  all  I  have  to  offer  ;  mark  me  now  ! 
Caled  has  sworn  Eudocia  shall  be  safe. 
Pho.  Ha !  safe — but  how  !  A  wretched  cap 
tive  too ! 
Abu.  He  swears  she  shall  be  free,  she  shall 

be  thine. 

Pho.  Then    I    am    lost    indeed O  cruel 

'      bounty  !  [py ! 

How  can  I  be  at  once  both  cursed  and  nap- 

Ahu.    The  time   draws  near,  and   I   must 

quickly  leave  thee ; 
But  first  reflect,  that  in  this  fatal  night 
Slaughter  and  rapine  may  be  loosed  abroad, 
And    while    they  roam    with  unextinguish'd 

rage, 
Should  she  thou  lov'st — well  may'st  thou  start, 

— be  made,  [prey  ; 

Perhaps   unknown,  some  barbarous  soldier's 
Should  she  then  fall  a  sacrifice  to  lust — 
Or  brutal  fury.— 

Pho.  Oh this  pulls  my  heart  strings  ! 

I  Falls. 
Earth    open save  me,  save  me  from  that 

thought ; 

There's  ruin  in  it,  'twill,  it  will  undo  me  ! 
Abu.  Nay,  do  not  plunge  thyself  in  black 

despair  ! 
Look  up,  poor  wretch,  thou   art  not   ship- 

wreck'd  yet, 

Behold  an  anchor ;  am  not  I  thy  friend  ? 
Yet  hear  me,  and  be  bless'd. 


Pho.  [Rising.]  Ha.  Who,  what  art  thou ? 

[Raving. 

My  friend  ?  that's  well ;  but  hold are  all 

friends  honest  ? 
What's  to  be  done  ? — Hush,  hark !  what  voice 

is  that  ? 

Abu.  There  is  no  voice ;  'tis  yet  the  dead  of 

night,  [us. 

The  guards,  without,  keep  silent  watch  around 

Pho.  Again— it  calls— 'tis  she— O  lead  me  to 

her— 
Abu.  Thy  passion  mocks  thee  with  imagined 

sounds. 
Pho.  Sure  'twas  Eudocia's  voice  cried  out 

— Forbear, 

What  shall  1  do  ? — -Oh  Heaven  ! 
Abu.  Heaven  shows  thee  what. 
Nay,  now  it  is  too  late  ;  see,  Caled  comes 
With  anger  on  his  brow.    Quickly  withdraw 

To  the  next  tent,  and  there • 

Pho.  [Rising.]  What  do  I  see? 
Damascus!  conquest!  ruin!  rapes  and  mur 
der! 

Villains  ! — Is  there  no  more — Oh  save  her,  save 
her !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CALED  and  DARAN. 

Daran.  Behold,  on  thy  approach,  they  shift 

their  ground. 
Caled.  'Tis  as  thou  say'st,  he  trifles  with  my 

mercy. 

Daran.  Speak,  shall  I  fetch  his  head? 
Caled.  No,  stay  you  here, 
I  cannot  spare  thee  yet.    Raphan,  go  thou. 

[To  an  Officer. 
But  hold — I've  thought  again — he  shall  not 

die. 

Go,  tell  him  he  shall  live,  'till  he  has  seen 
Damascus  sink  in  flames,  'till  he  behold 
That  slave,  that  woman-idol  he  adores, 
Or  given  a  prize  to  some  brave  Mussulman, 
Or  slain  before  his  face  ;  then  if  he  sue 

For  death  as  for  a  boon perhaps  we'll  grant 

it.  [Exit  RAPHAN. 

Daran.  The  captains  wait  thy  orders. 
Caled.  Are  the  troops 
Ready  to  march  ? 
Daran .  They  are. 

[The  Captains  pass  by  as  they  are  named. 
Caled.  Where's  Abu-Taleb  ? 

Alcorash  ? O  your  valiant  tribes,  I  thank 

them, 

Fled  from  their  standard  !     Will  they  now  re 
deem  it? 

Omar  and  Serjabil  ? 'tis  well,  I  see  them, 

You  know  your  duty.    You,  Abdorraman, 
Must    charge    with     Raphan.    Mourn,    thou 

haughty  city ! 
The  bow  is  bent,  nor  canst  thou  'scape  thy 

doom. 
Who  turns  his  back  henceforth,  our  prophet 

curse  him ! 
Daran.  But  who  commands  the  trusty  bands 

of  Mecca  ? 

Thou  kn-ow'st  their  leader  fell  in  the  last  fight 
Caled.  'Tis    true  ;  thou,    Daran,    well   de- 

serv'st  that  charge  ; 

I've  mark'd  what  a  keen  hatred,  like  my  own, 
Dwells  in  thy  breast  against  these  Christian 

dogs. 

Daran.  Thou  do'st  me  right. 
Caled.  And  therefore  I'll  reward  it. 
Be  that  command  now  thine.    And  here— this 

sabre, 
Bless'd  in  the  field  by  Mahomet  himself, 
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At  Chaibar's  prosperous  fight,  shall  aid  thy 

arm. 

Daran.  Thanks,   my  good  chief;  with  this 
I'll  better  thank  thee. 

[Taking  the  scimitar. 
Caled.    Myself  will  lead  the  troops  of  the 

black  standard, 

And  at  the  eastern  gate  begin  the  storm. 
Daran.   But  why  do  we  not  move  2  'twill 

soon  be  day. 

Methinks  I'm  cold,  and  would  grow  warm 
with  action. 

Caled.  Then  haste,  and  tell  Abudah O 

thou'rt  welcome. 

Enter  ABUDAH. 

Thy  charge  awaits  thee.    Where's  the  stub 
born  captive  ? 

Abu.  Indeed  he's  brave.     I  left  him  for  a 

moment 
In  the  next  tent    He's  scarcely  yet  himself. 

Ceded.  But  is  he  ours  ? 

Abu*  The  threats  of  death  are  nothing  ; 
Though   thy  last  message  shook  his  soul,  as 

winds 

On  the  bleak  hills  bend  down  some  lofty  pine; 
Yet  still  he  held  his  root,  till  I  found  means, 
Abating  somewhat  of  thy  first  demand, 
If  not  to  make  him  wholly  ours  at  least 
To  gain  sufficient  to  our  end. 

Caled.  Say  how  ? 

Abu.  Oft  he  inclined,  oft  started  back ;  at 

last, 

When  just  consenting,  for  a  while  he  paused, 
Stood  fix'd   in  thought,  and  lift  his  eyes  to 

heaven  ; 
Then,  as  with  fresh  recover'd  force,  cried  out, 

Renounce  my  faith  !  Never I  answered,  No, 

That  now  he  should  not  do  it. 

Caled.  How  ! 

Abu.  Yet  hear, 

For  since  I  saw  him  now  so  lost  in  passion, 
That  must    be    left   to   his   more   temperate 

thoughts. 
Mean  time  I  urged,    conjured,    at  last  con- 

strain'd  him 

By  all  he  held  most  dear,  nay,  by  the  voice 
Of  Providence,  that  call'd  him  now  to  save, 
With  her  he  loved,  perhaps  the  lives  of  thou 
sands, 

No  longer  to  resist  his  better  fate, 
But  join  his  arms  in  present  action  with  us, 
And  swear  he  would  be  faithful. 

Caled.  What,  no  more  ? 
Then  he's  a  christain  still ! 

Abu.  Have  patience  yet : 
For  if  by  him  we  can  surprise  the  city • 

Caled.  Say'st  thou  ? 

Abu.  Hear  what's  agreed  ;  but  on  the  terms 
That  every  unresisting  life  be  spared. 
I  shall  command  some  chosen  faithful  bands, 
Phocyas    will    guide    us    to    the  gate,   from 

whence 

He  late  escaped,  nor  do  we  doubt  but  there 
With  ease  to  gain  admittance. 

Caled.  This  is  something. 

And  yet  I  do  not  like  this  half-ally 

Is  he  not  still  a  Christian?— But  no  matter 

Mean  time  I  will  attack  the  eastern  gate  ; 
Who  first  succeeds  gives  entrance  to  the  rest. 
Hear,  all ! — Prepare  ye  now  for  boldest  deeds, 
And  know,  the  prophet  will  reward  your  va 
lour. 

Think  that  we  all  to  certain  triumph  move  ; 
Who  falls  in  fight  yet  meets  the  prize  above. 


There,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
While  birds  of  Paradise  around  you  sing, 
Each,  with  his  blooming  beauty  by  his  side, 
Shall  drink  rich  wines  that  in  full  rivers  glide, 
Breathe  fragrant  gales  o'er  fields  of  spice  that 

blow, 

And  gather  fruits  immortal  as  they  grow  ; 
Ecsta'tic  bliss  shall  your  whole  powers  em 
ploy, 
And  every  sense  be  lost  in  every  joy. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  great  Square  in  the  City;  be 
fore  the  Governor's  Palace. 

Enter  ABITDAH,  Saracen  Captains  and  Soldiers  ; 
with  EUMENES,  HERBIS,  and  other  Christians, 
unarmed. 

Euan.  It  must  be   so farewell,   devoted 

walls ! 

To  be  surprised  thus  .'—Hell,  and  all  ye  fiends. 
How  did  ye  watch  this  minute  for  destruction  ! 

Her.  We've  been  betray 'd  by  riot  and  de 
bauch  ; 
Curse  on  the  traitor  guard. 

Eum.  The  guard  above, 
Did  that  sleep  too  ? 

Abu.  Christians,  complain  no  more, 
What  you  have  ask'd  is  granted.  Are  ye  men, 
And  dare  ye  question  thus,  with  bold  impa 
tience,  [Heaven 

Eternal  justice ! Know,   the    doom  from 

Falls  on  your  towers,  resistless  as  the  bolt 
That  fires  the  cedars  on  your  mountain  tops. 
Be  meek,  and  learn  with  humble  awe  to  bear 
The  mitigated  ruin.     Worse  had  follow'd, 
Had  ye  opposed  our  numbers.    Now  you're 

safe ; 

Quarter  and  liberty  are  given  to  all ; 
And  little  do  ye  think  how  much  ye  owe 
To  one  brave  enemy,  whom  yet  ye  know  not. 

Enter  ARTAMON  hastily. 

Aria.      All's    lost! Ha! Who     are 

these  ? 

Eum.  All's  lost,  indeed. 
Yield  up  thy  sword,  if  thou  wouldst  share  our 

safety. 
Thou  com'st  too  late  to  bring  us  news. 


Aria.  Oh  !- 


-no, 


The  news  1  bring  is  from  the  eastern  guard. 

Caled  has  forced  the   gate,  and but  he's 

here. 
[A  cry  without.}  Fly,   fly;   they   follow — - 

Quarter,  mercy,  quarter  ! 
[Several  Persons  as  pursued  run  over  ths 

Stage . 
Caled.  [Without .]  No  quarter  !  Kill,  I  say 

Are  they  not  Christians  ? 
More  blood  !  our  prophet  asks  it. 

He  enters  with  DAR^,  Sfc. 

What,  Abudah  ! 

Well  met! but  wherefore  are  the  looks  of 

peace  ? 
Why  sleeps  thy  sword  ? 

Abu.  Caled,  our  task  is  over. 
Behold  the   chiefs ;  they  have  resign  d  ttic 

palace. 
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Caled.  And  sworn  t'  obey  our  law? 

Abu.  No. 

Caled.  Then  fall  on. 

Abu.    Hold  yet,  and   hear  me — Heaven  by 
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me  has  spared 
The  sword  its  cruel  task. 


On  easy  terms 


Gives  me  more  fears  than  did  night's  deadly 
gloom.  rcvas 

Within,  without,  all,  all  are  foes Oh,  Pho- 

Thou  art  perhaps  at  rest !  would  I  were  too  ! 


We've  gain'd  a  bloodless  conquest. 

Caled.  I  renounce  it 

Curse  on  those  terms!    The  city's  mine  by 
Fall  on,  I  say [storm.  I  I've 

Abu.  Nay  then,  I  swear  ye  shall  not. 

Caled.  Ha  ! Who  am  1  ? 

Abu.  The  general — and  1  know 
What  reverence  is  your  due. 

[CALED  gives  signs  to  his  men  to  fall  on. 
Nay,  he  who 


[After  a  pause. 

1  his  place  has  holy  charms  ;  rapine  and  mur 
der 

Dare  not  approach  it,  but  are  awed  to  dis- 
tar.ce.  [spared 

heard   that    even    these    infidels    have 


to    devotion— —World,   fare- 


10  stirs, 


Walls    sacred 
well ! 

Here  will  I  hide  me,  'till  the  friendly  grave 
Opens  its  arms  and  shelters  me  for  ever ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  PHOCVAS. 

Pho.  Did  not  I  hear  the  murmurs  of  a  voice, 

This  way  ? a  woman's  too  ? and  seem'd 

complaining  ?  [me  ? 

Hark  !— No— O  torture  !  Whither  shall  1  turn 
I've  search'd  the  palace  rooms  in  vain  !  and 


First  makes  his  way  through  me.    My  hon 
our's  pledged ; 

Rob  me  of  that  who  dares.  [Theystop.l  I  know 
thee,  Caled, 

Chief  in  command;    bold,  valiant,  wise,  and 
faithful  ; 

But  yet,  remember,  I'm  a  Mussulman  ; 

Nay,  more,  thou.  know'st,  companion  of  the 
prophet, 

And  what  we  vow  is  sacred. 
Caled.  Thou'rt  a  Christian, 

I  swear  thou  art,  and  hast  betray 'd  the  faith, 

Curse  on  thy  new  allies  ! 
Abu.  No  more — this  strife 

But  ill  beseems  the  servants  of  the  caliph, 

And  casts  reproach Christians,  withdraw  a  '      Eudo.  Is't  possible — my  Phocy 

while  ; Pho.  My  Eudocia  ! 

I  pledge  my  life  to  answer  the  conditions Do  I  yet  call  thee  mine  ? 

[Exeunt  EUMENES,  HERBIS,  fyc. 

Why,  Caled,  do  we  thus  expose  ourselves 

A  scorn  to  nations  that  despise  our  law  ? 

Thou  call'st  me  Christian What !  Is  it  be 
cause 

I  prize  my  plighted  faith,  that  I'm  a  Christian  ? 

Come,  'tis  not  well,  and  if • 

Caled.  What  terms  are  yielded  ? 
Abu.  Leave  to  depart,  to  all  that  will  ;  an 
oath 

First  given,  no  more  to  aid  the  war  against  us, 

An  unmolested  march.     Each  citizen 

To  take  his  good 
burden ; 

The  chiefs  six  mules,  and  ten  the  governor ; 

Beside  some  few  slight  arms  for  their  defence 

Against  the  mountain  robbers. 
Caled.  Now,  by  Mahomet, 

Thou  hast  equipp'd  an  army  ! 
Abu.  Canst  thou  doubt 


now,  [hither, 

I  know  not  why,  some  instinct  brought  me 
'Twas  here  last 'night  we  met.    Dear,  dear 

Eudocia ! 
Might  I  once  more —    [Going  out  he  meet*  her. 

Eudo.  Who  calls  the  lost  Eudocia? 
Sure  'tis  a  friendly  voice. 
Pho.  Tis  she O  rapture  ! 


Eudo.  Do  I  yet  see  thee  ? 
Yet  hear  thee  speak  ? — Oh  how  hast  thou  es 
caped 
From  barbarous  swords,  and  men  that  know 

not  mercy  ? 
Pho.  I've  borne  a  thousand  deaths  since  our 

last  parting. 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  of  death  ?— for  now," 
Methinks,  I'm  raised  to  life  immortal, 
And  feel   I'm   bless'd  beyond  the   power  of 

change 

Eudo.  Oh,  yet  beware— lest  some  event  un- 
not  more  than  a  mule's  j  Again  should  part  us.  [known 

Pho.  [Aside.]  Heaven  avert  the  omen  ! 
None  can,  my  fair,  none  shall. 
Eudo.  Alas  !  thy  transports 
Makes  thee  forget :  is  not  the  city  taken  ? 
Pho.  It  is. 

Eudo.  And  are  we  not  beset  with  foes  ? 
Pho.  There  are  no  foes — or  none  to  thee 


The  greatest  part  by  far  will  choose  to  stay, 
Receive  our  law,  or  j 


bute? 


pay  th'  accustom'd  tri- 


What  fear  we  then  from  a  few  wretched  bands 
Of     scatter'd     fugitives? Besides,     thou 


know'st 

What  towns  of  strength  remain  yet  unsubdued. 
Let  us  appear  this  once  like  generous  victors, 
So  future  conquests  shall  repay  this  bounty, 
And  willing  provinces  even  court  subjection. 


This  once  I  yield but  see  it  thus  proclaim'd 

Through  all  Damascus,  that  who  will  depart 

Must  leave  the  place  this  instant Pass, 

move  on.  [Exeunt. 


No  danger. 

Eudo.  No  foes? 

Pho.  I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  yet. 
But  think,  Eudocia,  that  iny  matchless  love 
And  wondrous  causes  pre-ordaiu'd  conspiring, 


For  thee  have  triumph'd  o'er  the  fiercest  foes, 
And  turn'd  them  friends. 

Eudo.  Amazement !  Friends  ! 

O  all    ye  guardian   powers !— Say    on— Oh 

lead  me, 

Caled.  Well— be  it  on  thy  head,  if  w"orse  be-    J*ad  me  through  this  dark  maze  of  Providence 
fall  t  j  Which  thou  hast  trod,  that  1  may  trace  thy 

steps 

With  silent  awe,  and  worship  as  I  pass. 
Pho.   Inquire    no  more— thou  shall    know 

all  hereafter 

Let  me  conduct  thee  hence — 


SCENE  H.—Thf  outside  of  a  Nunnery. 
Enter  EUDOCIA. 


Eudo.  Oh  whither  next? 

To  what  far  distant  home  ? But 'tis  enough, 

1  That  favour'd  thus  of  Heaven,  thou  art  iny 

guide. 
Eudo.  Darkness  is  fled  ;  and  yet  the  morning    And  as  we  journey  on  the  painful  way, 

light  Say,  wilt  thou  then  beguile  the  passing  hours, 
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And  open  all  the  wonders  of  the  story? 

Pho.     Indulge    no   more    thy   melancholy 
Damascus  is  thy  home.  [thoughts, 

Eudo.  And  yet  them  say'st 
It  is  no  longer  ours  ! — Where  is  my  father  ? 
Pho.  To  show  thee    too,  how  fate  seems 

every  way 

To  guard  thy  safety,  e'en  thy  father  now, 
Wert  thou  within    his   power,  would   stand 

defeated 

Of  his  tyrannic  vow.  Thou  know'st  last  night 
What  hope  of  aid  flatter'd  this  foolish  city  ; 
At  break  of  day  th'  Arabian  scouts  had  seized 
A  second  courier,  and  from  him  'tis  learn'd 
That  on  their  march  the  army  mutinied, 
And  Eutyches  was  slain. 

Eudo.  And  yet,  that  now 
Is  of  the  least  importance  to  my  peace. 
But  answer  me  ;  say,  where  is  now  my  father  ? 
Pho.  Or  gone,  or  just  preparing  to  depart. 
Eudo.  What!  Is  our  doom  reversed?   And 

is  he  then 
The  wretched  fugitive  ? 

Pho,  Thou  heavenly  maid  ! 
To  free  thee,  then",  from  every  anxious  thought, 
Know,  I've  once  more,  wrong'd  as  I  am,  even 

saved 

Thy  father's  threaten'd  life ;  nay,  saved  Da 
mascus  [ruin. 
From  blood  and  slaughter,  and  from  total 
Terms    are    obtain'd,    and    general  freedom 

granted 

To  all  that  will,  to  leave  in  peace  the  city. 
Eudo.  Is't  possible  !— now  trust  me  1  could 

chide  thee : 

'Tis  much  unkind  to  hold  me  thus  in  doubt : 
I  pray  thee  clear  these  wonders. 
Pho.  'Twill  surprise  thee, 

When  thou  shall  know. 

Eudo.   What? 

Pho.  To  Avhat  deadly  gulphs 
Of  horror  and  despair,  what  cruel  straits 
Of  agonizing  thought  I  have  been  driven. 
This  night,  ere  my  perplex'd,  bewilder'd  soul 
Could  find  its  way — thou  said'st   that    thou 

wouldst  chide; 
I  fear  thou  wilt ;  indeed  I  have  done  that 

I  could  have  wish'd  t'  avoid but  for  a  cause 

So  lovely,  so  beloved 

Eudo.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
I'll  not  indulge  a  thought  that  thou  could'st 

do 

One  act  unworthy  of  thyself,  thy  honour, 
And  that    firm   zeal    against   these    foes   of 

Heaven, 

Which  won  my  heart  at  first  to  share  in  all 
Thy  dangers  and  thy  fame,  and  wish  thee  mine. 
Thou  could'st  not  save  thy  life  by  means  in 
glorious. 
Pho.  Alas  !  thou  know'st  me  not— I'm  man, 

frail  man, 

To  error  born ;  and  who,  that's  man,  is  perfect  ? 
To  save  my  life  ?  O  no,  well  was  it  risk'd 
For  thee  !    had  it  been  lost,  'twere  not  too 

much, 
And  thou  art  safe  ; — O  what   wouldst  thou 

have  said, 

If  I  had  risk'd  my  soul  to  save  Eudocia  ! 
Eudo.  Ha!    speak — Oh,    no,    be  dumb — it 

cannot  be !  [pale. 

And  yet  thy  looks  are  changed,  thy  lips  grow 
Why  dost  thou  shake? Alas!    I   tremble 

too  !  [met  ? 

Thou  could'st  not,  hast  not  sworn  to  Maho- 

Pho.    No — I  should  first  have    died — nay, 

given  op  thee. 


Eudo.  O  Phocyas !  was  it  well  to  try  me 

thus  ?— 

And  yet  another  deadly  fear  succeeds. 
How  came  these  wretches  hither?     Who  re 
vived 

Their  fainting  arms  to  unexpected  triumph  ? 
For  while  thou  fought'st,  and  fought'st  the 

Christian  cause, 

These  batter'd  walls  were  rocks  impregnable, 
Their  towers  of  adamant.     But  O,  I  fear 

Some  act  of  thine 

Pho.  Oh,  I  must  tell  thee  all ; 
But,  pr'ythee,  do  not  frown  on  me,  Eudocia ! 
I  found  the  wakeful  foe  in  midnight  council 
Resolved  ere  day  to  make  a  fresh  attack, 
Keen  for  revenge,  and  hungry  after  slaughter — 
Could  my  rack'd  soul  bear  that,  and  think  of 

thee  ?     • 

Nay,  think  of  thee  exposed  a  helpless  prey 
To  some  fierce  ruffian  s  violating  arms  ! 

0  had  the  world  been  mine  in  that  extreme 

1  should  have  given  whole  provinces  away, 
Nay  all— and  thought  it  little  for  thy  ransom  ! 

Eudo.  For  this  then — Oh — thou  hast  betray 'd 

the  city ! 

Distrustful  of  the  righteous  powers  above 
That  still  protect  the  chaste  and  innocent : 
And  to  avert  a  feign'd,  uncertain  danger, 
Thou  hast  brought  certain  ruin  on   thy  coun 
try  ! 

Pho.  No,  thou  forget'st  the  friendly  terms— 
the  sword,  [blood, 

Which  threaten'd  to  have  fill'd  the  streets  with 
I  sheath'd  in  peace  ;  thy  father,  thou,  and  all 
The  citizens  are  safe,  uncaptived,  free. 

Eudo.  Safe!   free!  O  no life,  freedom, 

every  good, 

Turns  to  a  curse,  if  sought  by  wicked  means. 
Yet  sure  it  cannot  be  !     Are  these  the  terms 
On  which  we  meet? — No— we  can  never  meet 
On  terms  like  these  ;  the  hand  of  death  itself 
Could  not  have  torn  us  from  each  other's  arms 
Like  tb.is  dire  act,  this  more  than  fatal  blow  ! 
In  death,  the  soul  and  body  only  part 
To  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more ; 

But  now 

Pho.  Ha  !  lightning  blast  me  !  strike  me, 
Ye  vengeful  bolts  !  if  this  is  my  reward, 
Are  these  my  hoped  for  joys  !  Is  this  the  wel 
come  [loved 
The  wretched   Phocyas  meets,  from  her  he 
More  than  life,  fame— even  to  his  soul's  dis 
traction  ! 

Eudo.  Hast  thou  not  help'd  the  slaves  of 
Mahomet,  [try  ? 

To  spread  their  impious  conquest  o'er  thy  coun- 
What  welcome  was  there  in  Eudocia's  power 
She  has  withheld  from  Phocyas?  But,  alas  ! 
Tis  thou  hast  blasted  all  our  joys  for  ever, 
And  cut  down  hope,  like  a  poor,  short-lived 

flower, 
Never  to  gro  w  again  ! 

Pho.  Cruel  Eudocia ! 
If  in  my  heart's  deep  anguish  I've  been  forced 

A  while  from  what  1  was dost  thou  reject 

me  ? 

Think  of  the  cause 

Eudo.  The  cause  ?    There  is  no  cause — 
Not  universal  nature  could  afford 
A  cause  for  this.  What  were  dominion,  pomp, 
The  wealth  of  nations,  nay  of  all  the  world, 
The  world  itself,  or  what  a  thousand  worlds, 
If  weigh'd     with   faith  unspotted,   heavenly 
truth,  [mind, 

Thoughts  free  from  guilt,  the;  empire  of  the 
And  all  the  triumphs  of  a  godlike  breast 
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Firm  and  unmoved  in  the  great  cause  of  vir 
tue? 

Pho.  How  shall  1  answer  thee  ? — My  soul 
is  awed,  [son  ! 

And  trembling  owns  the  eternal  force  of  rea- 
But  oh  ;  can  nothing  then  atone,  or  plead 
For  pity  from  thee  ? 

Eudo.  Can'st  thou  yet  undo 
The  deed   that's  done  ;  recal  the  time  that's 

past? 

O,  call  back  yesterday  ;  call  back  last  night, 
Though  with  its  fears,  its  dangers,  its  distress ; 
Bid  the  fair  hours  of  innocence  return, 
When,  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  changeful  fortune, 
Thou  wert  more  glorious  in  Eudocia's  eyes, 
Than  all   the  pride  of  monarchs  !— But  that 

deed— 

Pho.  No  more—' — thou  waken'st  in  my  tor 
tured  heart  [ness. 
The  cruel,  conscious  worm  that  stings  to  mad- 

Oh,  I'm  undone  ! 1  know  it,  and  can  bear 

To  be  undone  for  thee,  but  not  to  lose  thee. 
Eudo.  Poor  wretch  ! — I  pity  thee  ! — bui  art 

thou  Phocyas, 

The  man  I  loved  ? — I  could  have  died  with  thee 
Ere  thou  did'st  this  ;  then  we  had  gone  toge 
ther, 

A  glorious  pair,  and  soar'd  above  the  stars, 
Bright  as  the  stars  themselves;   and   as  we 

pass'd 

The  heavenly  roads  and  milky  ways  of  light 
Had  heard  the  bless'd  inhabitants  with  won 
der 

Applaud  our  spotless  love.     But  never,  never 
Will  I  be  made  the  cursed  reward  of  treason, 
To  seal  thy  doom,  to  bind  a  hellish  league, 
And  to  ensure  thy  everlasting  wo. 
Pho.  What  league  ? — 'tis  ended — I  renounce 
it— thus—  [JKneels. 

I  bend  to  Heaven  and  thee O  thou  divine, 

Thou  matchless  image  of  all   perfect  good 
ness  ! 

Do  thou  but  pity  yet  the  wretched  Phocyas, 
Heaven  will  relent,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Eudo.  No— we  must  part.   'Twill  ask  whole 

years  of  sorrow 

To  purge  away  this  guilt.    Then  do  not  think 
Thy  loss  in  me  is  worth  one  drooping  tear  : 
But  if  thou  wouldst  be  reconciled  to  Heaven, 
First  sacrifice  to  Heaven  that  fatal  passion 
Which  caused  thy  fall — Farewell :  forget  the 
lost —  [said, 

But  how  shall  I  ask  that ! 1  would  have 

For  my  soul's  peace,  forget  the  lost  Eudocia. 
Can'st  thou  forget  her? — Oh  !  the  killing  tor 
ture  [us  ! 
To  think  'twas  love,  excess  of  love,  divorced 

Farewell  for still  I  cannot  speak  that  word, 

These  tears  speak  for  me— O  farewell 

[Exit. 

Pho.  [Raving.']  Forever! 
Return,  return  and  speak  it ;  say,  for  ever  ! 
She's  gone — and  now  she  joins  the  fugitives. 
And  yet  she  did  not  quite  pronounce  my  doom. 
O  hear,  all  gracious  Heaven  !  wilt  thou  at 

once 

Forgive,  and  oh  inspire  me  to  some  act 
This  day,   that  may,   in  part,  redeem  what's 

past ! 
Prosper  this  day,  or  let  it  be  my  last.     [Exit. 

ACT  V. 
SCENE  Y. — An  open  place  in  the  City. 

Enter  CALED  and  DARAN,  meeting. 
Caled.  Soldier,  what  news  ?  thou  look'st  as 
thou  wert  angry.    „ 
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Daran.  And  durst  I  say  it,  so  my  chief  1  am. 

I've  spoke if  it  offends,  my  head  is  thine 

Take  it,  and  I  am  silent. 

Gated.  No  ;  say  on. 
I  know  thee  honest,  and  perhaps  I  guess 

What  knits  thy  brows  in  frowns 

Daran.  Is  this,  my  leader, 

A  conquer'd  city  ?- View  yon  vale  of  palms  : 

Behold  the  vanquish' d  Christian  triumphs  still 
Rich  in  his  flight,  and  mocks  thy  barren  war. 
Caled.  The  vale  of  palms  ! 
Daran.  Beyond  those  hills,  the  place 
Where  they  agreed  this  day  to  meet  and  halt, 
To  gather  all  their  forces;  there  disguised, 
J  ust  now  I've  viewed  their  camp— O,  I  could 

curse 

My  eyes  for  what  they've  seen. 
Caled.  What  hast  thou  seen? 
Daran.  Why  all  Damascus  : — All  its  souls, 

its  life, 

Its  heart  blood,  all  its  treasure,  piles  of  plate, 
Crosses  enrich'd  with  gems,  arras  and  silks, 
And  vests  of  gold,  unfolded  to  the  sun, 
That  rival  all  his  lustre. 
Caled.  How! 
Daran.  Tis  true. 

The  bees  are  wisely  bearing  off  their  honey, 
And  soon  the  empty  hive  will  be  our  own. 
Caled.  So  forward  too  !  Curse  on  this  foolish 
treaty. 

Daran.  Forward it  looks  as  if  they  had 

been  forewarn'd. 

By  Mahomet,  the  land  wears  not  the  face 
Of  war,  but  trade  !  and  thou  wouldst  swear 

its  merchants 

Were  sending  forth  their  loaded  caravans 
To  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Caled.  [Aside.']  Ha?  this  starts 
A  lucky  thought  of  Mahomet's  first  exploit, 
When  he  pursued  the  caravan  of  Corash, 
And  from  a  thousand  misbelieving  slaves 
Wrested  their  ill-heap'd  goods,  transferr'd  to 

thrive 

In  holier  hands,  and  propagate  the  faith.—— 
'Tis    said,  [To  DARAN.]  the   emperor  had  a 

wardrobe  here 
Of  costly  silk?. 

Daran.  That  too  they  hare  removed. 
Caled.   Dogs  !  infidels !  'tis  more  than  was 
allow'd. 

Daran.  And  shall  we  not  pursue  them 

Robbers  !  thieves ! 
That  steal  away  themselves,  and  all  they're 

worth, 

And  wrong  the  valiant  soldier  of  his  due. 
Caled.  [Aside.']  The  caliph  shall  know  this— 

he  shall,  Abudah, 

This  is  thy  coward  bargain — I  renounce  it. 
Daran,  we'll  stop  their  march,  and  search. 
Daran.  And  strip — 
Caled.  And  kill. 
Daran.  That's  well.    And  yet  1  fear 

Abudah's  Christian  friend 

Caled.  If  possible, 

He  should  not  know  of  this.  No,  nor  Abudah, 
By  the  seven  heavens  !  his  soul's  a  Christian 

too, 

And  'tis  by  kindred  instinct  he  thus  saves 
Their  cursed  lives,  and  taints  our  cause  with 

mercy. 

Daran.  I  knew  my  general  would  not  suffer 
this.  [gate ; 

Therefore    I've  troops  prepared  without  the 
Just  mounted  for  pursuit.     Our  Arab  horse 
Will  in  few  minutes  reach  the  place  ;  yet  still 
1  must  repeat  my  doubts— that  devil  Phocyas 
Will  know  it  soon--l  met  him  near  the  gate, 
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My  nature  sickens  at  him,  and  forebodes 

I  know  not  what  of  ill. 
Caled.  No  more,  away 

With  thy  cold  fears— we'll  march  this  very  in 
stant, 

A  nd  quickly  make  this  thriftless  conquest  good : 

The  sword  too  has  been  wrong'd,  and  thirsts 
for  blood.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— A  Valley  full  of  Tents ;  Baggage 
and  Harness  lying  up  and  down  amongst  them. 
The  prospect  terminating  with  palm  trees  and 
hills  at  a  distance. 

Enter  EOMENES  with  OFF ICKRS,  Attendants,  and 
crowds  of  the  people  of  Damascus. 

Bum.  [Entering.'}  Sleep  on -and  angels  be 

tuy  guard  ! — soft  slumber 
Has  gently  stole  her  from  her  griefs  a  while, 
Let  none  approach  the  tent — Are  out-guards 

placed 
On  yonder  hills  ?  [To  an  OFFICER. 

Offl.  They  are. 

Eum.  [Striking  his  breast.']  Damascus,  O — 
Still    art  thou    here  ! — Let  me    intreat   you, 

friends, 

To  keep  strict  order :  I  have  no  command, 
And  can  but  now  advise  you. 

1st  Citizen.  You  are  still 
Our  head  and  leader. 

2d  Citizen.  We  resolve  t'  obey  you. 

3d  Citizen.    We're  all  prepared  to  follow 

fou. 
thank  you. 

The  sun  will  soon  go  down  upon  our  sorrows, 
And  'till  to-morrow's  dawn  this  is  our  home  : 
Mean  while,  each  as  he  can,  forget  his  loss, 
And  bear  the  present  It — 
Offi.  Sir,  I  have  mark'd 
The  camp's  extent :  'tis  stretch'd  quite  through 

the  valley. 

I  think  that  more  than  half  the  city's  here. 
Eum.  The  prospect  gives  me  much  reiief. — 
I'm  pleased,  [bers ; 

My  honest  countrymen,  t'  observe  your  num- 
And  yet  it  fills  my  eyes  with  tears— Tis  said 
The  mighty  Persian  wept,  when  he  survey'd 
His  numerous  army,  but  to  think  them  "mor 
tal ; 

Yet  he  then  flourish'd  in  prosperity. 
Alas  !  what's  that  ?— Prosperity  !— a  harlot, 
That  smiles  but  to  betray  !  O  shining  ruin  ! 
Thou  nurse  of  passions,  and  thou  bane  of  vir 
tue  ! 

O  self-destroying  monster !  that  art  blind, 
Yet  putt'st  out  reason's  eye,  that  still  should 

guide  thee — 

Then  plungeth  down  some  precipice  unseen, 
And    art  no  more!— Hear   me,    all-gracious 

Heaven, 

Let  me  wear  out  my  small  remains  of  life 
Obscure,  content,  with  humble  poverty, 
Or  in  affliction's  hard  but  wholesome  school, 
If  it  must  be — I'll  learn  to  know  myself, 
And  that's  more  worth  than  empire.    But,  O 

Heaven, 
Curse  me  no  more  with  proud  prosperity  ! 

It  has  undone  me  ! Herbis  !    where,    my 

friend, 
Hast  thou  been  this  long  hour  » 

Enter  HERBIS. 

Her.  On  yonder  summit, 
To  lnk«  a  farewell  prospect  of  Damascus. 


Eum.  And  is  it  worth  a  look? 
Her.  No— I've  forgot  it 
All  our  possessions  are  a  grasp  of  air  : 
We're  cheated  whilst  we  think  we  hold  them 

fast: 
And  when  they're  gone,  we  know  that  they 

were  nothing — 
But  I've  a  deeper  wound. 

Eum.  Poor,  good  old  man  ! 
'Tis  true— thy  son— there   thou'rt  indeed  un 
happy. 

Enter   ARTAMON. 

What  Artamon  !— art  thou  here,  too  ? 

Art.  Yes,  Sir, 

I  never  boasted  much  of  my  religion, 
Yet  I've  some  honour  and  a  soldier's  pride  ; 
I  like  not  these  new  lords. 

Eum.  Thou'rt  brave  and  honest. 
Nay,  we'll  not  yet  despair.    A  time  may  com« 
When    from  the    brute   barbarians,  we  may 

wrest  [soon 

Once  more  our  pleasant  seats. — Alas !  how 
The  flatterer  hope  is  ready  with  his  song 
To  charm  us  to  forgetfulness  ! — no  more — > 
Let  that  be  left  to  Heaven— Sne,  Herbis,  see, 
Methinks  we've  here  a  goodly  city  yet. 
Was  it  not  thus  our  great  forefathers  lived, 
In  better  times — in  humble  fields  and  tents, 
With  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  moving 

wealth  ?  [stream 

See  too,  where  our  own  Pharphar  winds  his 
Through  the  long  vale,  as  if  to  follow  us, 
And    kindly     otters     his     cool,     wholesome. 

draughts, 
To  ease  us  in  our  march  ! — Why,  this  is  plenty. 

Enter  EUDOCIA. 

My  daughter !— wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy 

tent? 
What  breaks  so  soon  thy  rest? 

Eudo.  Rest  is  not  there, 
Or  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  cannot  find  it. 
Oil  no — we're  wanderers,  it  is  our  doom  ; 
There  is  no  rest  for  us. 

Eum.  Thou  art  not  well. 

Eudo.  I  would,  if  possible,  avoid  myself, 
I'm  better  now,  near  you. 

Eum.  Near  me  !  alas, 

The  tender  vine  so  wreathes  ils  folded  arms 
Around  some  falling  elm— it  wounds  my  heart 
To  think  thou  followest  but  to  share  my  ruin. 
I  have  lost  all  but  thee. 

Eudo.  Oh  say  not  so.  [served, 

You  have  lost  nothing  ;  no you  have  pre- 

Immortal  wealth,  your  faith  inviolate 

To  Heaven  and  to  your  country.     Have  you 

not 

Refused  to  join  with  prosperous  wicked  men, 
And  hold  from  them  a  false  inglorious  great 
ness  ? 

Ruin  is  yonder,  in  Damascus  now 
The  seat  abhorr'd  of  cursed  infidels. 
Infernal  error,  like  a  plague  has  spread 
Contagion  through  its  guilty  palaces, 
And  we  are  fled  from  death. 

Eum.  Heroic  maid  ! 

Thy  words  are  balsam  to  my  griefs.    Eudocia, 
I  never  knew  thee  'till  this  day ;  I  knew  not 
How  many  virtues  I  had  wrong'd  in  thee ! 

Eudo.  If  you  talk  thus,  you  have  not  yet  for 
given  me. 

Eum.  Forgiven  thee ! — Why.  for  thee  it  is, 

thee  only, 
I  think,  Heaven  yet  may  look  with  pity  on  us ; 
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Yes,  we  must  all  forgive  each  other  now. 
Poor    Herbis  too we  both  have  been  to 

blame. 

Oh,  Phocyas  !  but  it  cannot  be  recall'd. 
Yet  were  he  here,  we'd  ask  him  pardon  too. 
My   child ! 1    meant  not  to  provoke  thy 

tears. 
Eudo.  [Aside.]  Oh  why  is  he  not  here  !  Why 

do  I  see 

Thousands  of  happy  wretches,  that  but  seem 
Undone,  yet  still  are  bless'd  in  innocence, 
And  why  was  he  not  one  ? 

Enter  an  OFFICER. 

Offi.  Where  is  Eumenes? 

Eum..  What  means  thy  breathless  haste  ? 

Offi.  I  fear  there's  danger : 
For  as  I  kept  my  watch,  I  spy'd  afar 
Thick  clouds  of  dust,  and  on  a  nearer  view 
Perceived  a  body  of  Arabian  horse 
Moving  this  way.     I  saw  them  wind  the  hill, 
And  then  lost  sight  of  them. 

Her.  I  saw  them  too, 

Where  the  roads  meet  on  t'other  side  these 

hills,  [Arabs 

But  took  them   for  some  band   of  Christian 

Crossing  the  country. This  way  did  they 

move? 

Offi.  With  utmost  speed. 

Eum.  If  they  are  Christian  Arabs, 
They  come  as  friends  ;  if  other,  we're  secure 
By  the  late  terms.    Retire  a  while,  Eudocia, 
Till  1  return.  [Exit  EUDOCIA. 

I'll  to  the  guard  myself. 
Soldier,  lead  on  the  way. 

Enter  another  OFFICER. 

2d  Offi.  Arm,  arm  !  we're  ruined  ! 
The  foe  is  in  the  camp. 
Eum.  So  soon  ! 
2d  Offi.  They've  quitted 
Their  horses,  and  with  sword  in  hand  have 

forced 
Our  guard ;  they  say  they  come  for  plunder. 

Eum.  Villains ! 

Sure  Caled  knows  not  of  this  treachery. 
Come  on— we    can  fight  still.    We'll    make 

them  know 
What  'tis  to  urge  the  wretched  to  despair. 

[Exeunt 
[A  noise  of  fighting  is  heard  for  some  time, 

Enter  DARAN,  with  a  Party  of  Saracen  Sol 
diers. 

Daran.  Let  the  fools  fight  at  distance 

Here's  the  harvest. 

Reap,  reap,  my  countrymen  !— Ay,  there— firs 
clear 

Those  further  tents • 

[Exeunt  Soldiers,  bearing  off" baggage,  $c 
[Looking  between  the  Tents.]  What's  here,  t 
woman — fair 

She  seems,  and  well  attired ! It  shall  be  so 

I'll  strip  her  first,  and  then 

[Exit  and  returns  with  EUDOCIA 
Eudo.  [Struggling.}  Mercy  !  Oh  spare  me  ! 

Help,  save  me! What,  no  help! Bar 

barian  !  Monster ! 
Heaven  hear  my  cries  ! 

Daran.  Woman,  thy  cries  are  vain. 
No  help  is  near. 

Enter  PHOCYAS. 
Pho.  Villain,  thou  lyet,t !  take  that 


To  loose  thy  hold 

[Pus/ting  at  him  with  his  spear. 
Daran.  What,  thou! — my  evil  spirit ! 
s't  thou  that  haunt'st  me  still  ?— but  thus  1 

thank  thee, 
[Offering  to  strike  him  with  his  scimitar. 

t  will  not  be Lightning  for  ever  blast 

?his  coward  arm  that  fails  me  !— Oh,  vile  Sy 
rian,  [Falls. 

'm  kill'd Oh  curse [Dies. 

Pho.  Die  then  ;  thy  curses  choak  thee  ! 

Eudocia  ? 

Eudo.  Phocyas! Oh,  astonishment! 

Then  is  it  thus  that  Heaven  has  heard   my 

prayers  ? 

tremble  still — and  scarce  have  power  to  ask 

thee  [outrage? 

How  thou  art  here,  or  whence  this  sudden 

Pho.  [Walking  aside.]  The  blood  ebbs  back 

that  fill'd  my  heart,  and  now 
Again  her  parting  farewell  awes  my  soul, 
As  if 'twere  fate,  and  not  to  be  revoked. 
Will   she  not   now    upbraid   me  ?    See   thy 

friends ! 
Are   these,  are  these  the  villains  thou  hast 

trusted? 
Eudo.  What  means  this  murmur'd  sorrow  to 

thyself? 

ts  it  in  vain  that  thou  hast  rescued  me 
From   savage    hands? — Say,   what's  the  ap 
proaching  danger? 
Pho.    Sure  every  angel  watches  o'er  thy 

safety ! 

Thou  see'st  'tis  death  t'  approach  thee  with 
out  awe, 

And  barbarism  itself  cannot  profane  thee. 
Eudo.  Thou  dost  not  answer ;   whence  are 

these  alarms  ? 
Pho.  Some  stores  removed,  and  not  allow  d 

by  treaty, 
Have  drawn  the  Saracens  to  make  a  search. 

Perhaps  'twill  quickly  be  agreed But,  oh  ! 

Thou  know'st,  Eudocia,  I'm  a  banish'd  man, 
And  'tis  a  crime  I'm  here  once  more  before 
thee ;  [sent 

Else  might  I  speak,  'twere  better  for  the  pre- 
If  thou  wouldst  leave  this  place. 

Eudo.  No 1  have  a  father, 

(And  shall  I  leave  him  ?)  Whom  we  both  have 

wrong'd, 

Or  he  had  not  been  thus  driven  out,  exposed 
The  humble  tenant  of  this  sheltering  vale 

For  one  poor  night's  repose. And  yet,  alas  ! 

For  this  last  act  how  would  I  thank  thee,  Pho 
cyas  ! — 

I've  nothing  now  but  prayers  and  tears  to  give, 
Cold,  fruitless  thanks  ! But  'tis  some  com 
fort  yet 

That  fate  allows  this  short  reprieve,  that  thus 
We  may  behold  each  other,  and  once  more 
May  mourn  our  woes,  ere  yet  again  we  part— 

Pho.  For  ever  ! 

'Tis  then  resolved It  was  thy  cruel  sen 
tence, 

And  I  am  here  to  execute  that  doom. 
Eudo.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Pho.  [Kneeling.}  Thus  at  thy  leet 

Eudo.  O  rise  ! 

Pho.  Never No,  here  I'll  lay  my  burden 

down  ; 

I've  tried  its  weight,  nor  can  support  it  longer. 
Take  thy  last  look  ;  if  yet  thy  eyes  can  bear 
To  look  upon  a  wretch  accursed,  cast  ott 

By  Heaven  and  thee A  little  longer  yet, 

And  I  am  mingled  with  my  kindred  dust, 

By  thee  forgotten  and  the  world 

Eudo.  Forbear, 
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O  cruel  man  !  Why  wilt  thou  rack  me  thus? 
Did'st  thou  not  mark— thou  did'st,  when  last 

we  parted, 
The  pangs,  the   smugglings  of  my  suffering 

soul  ; 

That  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Heaven  itself 
Could  ever  drive  me  from  thee  ! Dost  thou 

now 
Reproach   me   thus?  or  canst   thou   have  a 

thought 
That  I  can  e'er  forget  thee  ? 

Pho.  [Rising.]  Have  a  care  ! 
I'll  not  be  tortured  more  with  thy  false  pity  ! 
No,  I  renounce  it.    See  I  am  prepared. 

[Showing  a  dagger. 

Thy  cruelty  is  mercy  now Farewell ! 

And  death  is  now  but  a  release  from  torment ! 
Eudo.  Hold — Stay  thee  yet. — O  madness  of 

despair ! 
And  wouldst  thou  die  ?  Think,  ere  thou  leap'st 

the  gulph, 
When  thou  hast  trod  that  dark,  that  unknown 

way,  [worse? 

Canst  thou  return  ?  What  if  the  change  prove 

O  think,  if  then 

Pho.  No — —thought's  my  deadliest  foe  ;v 
'Tis  lingering  racks,  and  slow  consuming  fires, 
And  therefore  to  the  grave  I'd  fly  to  shun  it ! 

Eudo.  Oh  fatal  error  ! — Like  a  restless  ghost, 
It  will  pursue  and  haunt  thee  still ;  even  there, 
Perhaps  in  forms  more  frightful.  Death's  a 

name 

By  which  poor  guessing  mortals  arc  deceived, 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found.  Thou  fliest  in 

vain 

From  life,  to  meet  again  with  that  thou  fliest. 
How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  rashness  then?  How 

start, 

And  shudder,  and  shrink  back  ?  yet  how  avoid 
To  put  on  thy  new  being  ? 
Pho.  I  thank  thee  ! 

For  now  I'm  quite  undone 1  gave  up  all 

For  thee  before,  but  this  ;  this  bosom  friend, 

My  last  reserve— There 

[Throws  away  the  dagger. 
Tell  me  now,  Eudocia, 
Cut  off  from  hope,  denied  the  food  of  life, 
And  yet  forbid  to  die,  what  am  I  now  ? 
Or  what  will  fate  do  with  me? 

Eudo.  Oh [Turns  away  weeping. 

Pho.  Thouweep'st! 
Canst  thou  shed  tears,  and  yet  not  melt  to 

mercy  ? 

O  say,  ere  yet  returning  madness  seize  me, 
Is  there  in  all  futurity  no  prospect, 
No  distant  comfort  ?  Not  a  glimmering  light 
To  guide  me  through  this  maze  ?  Or  must  I 

now 
Sit  down  in  darkness  and  despair  for  ever  ? 

[They'both  continue  silent  for  some  time. 
Still  thou  art  silent? Speak,  disclose  my 

doom, 

That's  now  suspended  in  this  awful  moment ! 
O  speak — for  now  my  passions  wait  thy  voice  : 
My  beating  heart  grows  calm,  my  blood  stands 

still, 

Scarcely  I  live,  or  only  live  to  hear  thee. 
Eudo.  If  yet but  can  it  be  !— I  fear — Oh 

Phocyas, 
Let  me  he  silent  still ! 

Pho.  Hear  then  this  last, 
This  only  prayer Heaven  will  consent  to 

this. 

Let  me  but  follow  thee,  where'er  thou  goest, 
But  see  thee,  hear  thy  voice ;  be  thou  my 

angel, 
To  guide  and  govern  my  returning  steps, 


|  Till  long  contrition  and  unwearied  duty, 
Shall  expiate  my  guilt.     Then  say,  Eudocia, 
If  like  a  soul  anneal'd  in  purging  fires, 
After  whole  years  thou  see'st  me  white  again, 

When  thou,  even  thou  shalt  think 

Eudo.  No  more This  shakes 

My  firmest  thoughts,  and  jf 

[A  cry  is  heard  of  persons  slaughtered  in  the 
camp. 

What  shrieks  of  death  ! 

I  fear  a  treacherous  foe — 'have  now 

Begun  a  fatal  harvest ! — Haste, 

Prevent — O  wouldst  thou  see  me  more  with 

comfort, 
Fly,  save  them,  save  the  threaten'd  lives  of 

Christians, 

My  father  and  his  friends  ! — I  dare  not  stay- 
Heaven  be  my  guide  to  shun  this  gathering 
ruin !  [Exit. 

Enter  CALED. 

Caled.    [Entering.}  So— Slaughter,  do   thy 
work! 

These  hands  look  well. 

[Locking  on  his  hands . 
The  jovial  hunter,  ere  he  quits  the  field, 
First  signs  him  in  the  stag's  warm  vital  stream 
With  stains  like  these,  to  show  'twas  gallant 

sport. 

Phocyas  f     Thou'rt  met— But  whether   thou 
art  here  [Comes  forward, 

A  friend  or  foe  I  know  not ;  if  a  friend, 
Which  is  Eumenes'  tent? 

Pho.  Hold pass  no  further. 

Caled.  Say'st  thou,  not  pass  ? 

Pho.  No on  thy  life  no  further. 

Caled.  What,  dost  thou  frown  toot  -sure 

thou  know'st  me  not ! 
Pho.    Not  know   thee  !— Yes,  too  well,  I 

know  thee  now, 

O  murderous  fiend !     Why  all  this  waste  of 
blood  ? 

Didst  thou  not  promise 

Caled.  Promise  ! Insolence ! 

'Tis  well,  'tis  well for  now  I  know  thee 

too.     .  [traitor ! 

Perfidious    mungrel    slave  !      Thou    double 
False  to  thy  first  and  to  thy  latter  vows  ! 
Villain  J     ' 
Pho.  That's  well— go  on— I  swear  I  thank 

thee. 

Speak  it  again,  and  strike  it  through  my  ear ! 
A  villain !  Yes,  thou  mad'st  me  so,  thou 

devil ! 

And  mind'st  me  now  what  to  demand  from 
thee.  [our, 

Give,  give  me  back  my  former  self,  my  hon- 
My  country's  fair  esteem,  my  friends,  my  all — 

Thou  canst  not — O  thou  robber  ! Give  me 

then 

Revenge,  or  death  !  The  last  I  well  deserve, 
That  yielded  up  my  soul's  best  wealth  to  thee, 
For  which  accursed  be  thou,  and  cursed  thy 

prophet ! 

Caled.  Hear'st  thou  this,  Mahomet  ?— Blas 
pheming  mouth ! 

For  this  thou  soon  shalt  chew  the  bitter  fruit 
Of  Zacon's  tree,  the  food  of  fiends  below. 

Go speed  thee  thither 

[Pushing  at  him  with  his  lance,  which  PHO 
CYAS  puts  by,  and  kills  him. 
Pho.  Go  thou  first  thyself. 
Caled.    [Falling.']   O   dog  !    Thou  gnaw'st 

my  heart !— False  Mahomet, 
Is  this  then  my  reward Oh [Die$. 


SCENE  r.] 


Pho.  Thanka  to  the  gods, 
my  country ! 


I  hare  revenged 
[Exit. 


',  partie 

over  the  farther  end  of  the  Stage,  fighting. 
The  former  are  beaten.  At  last  EUMENES 
rallies  them,  and  makes  a  stand.  Then  enters 
ABIIDAH  attended. 

Abu.  Forbear,  forbear,  and  sheath  the  bloody 

sword, 
Eum.  Abudah  !  is  this  well? 

Abu.  No 1  must  own 

You've  cause- O  Mussulmans,  look  here! 

BehoM 

Where,  like  a  broken  spear,  your  arm  of  war 
Is  thrown  to  earth  ! 
Eum.  Ha!  Caled  ? 
Abu.  Dumb  and  breathless. 
Then  thus  has  Heaven  chastised  us  in  thy  fall 
And  thee  for  violated  faith.    Farewell, 
Thou  great,  but  cruel  man  ! 
Eum.  This  thirst  of  blood 
In  his  own  blood  is  quench'd. 

Abu.  Bear  hence  his  clay 
Back  to  Damascus.     Cast  a  mantle  first 
O'er  this  sad  sight:  so  should  we   hide  his 

faults 

Now  hear,  ye  servants  of  the  prophet,  hear  ! 
A  greater  death  than  this  demands  your  tears, 
For  know,  your  lord  the  caliph  is  no  more  ! 
Good  Abubeker  has  breathed  out  his  spirit 
To  him  that  gave  it.     Yet  your  Caliph  lives, 
Lives  now  in  Omar.     See,  behold  his  signet, 
Appointing  me,  such  is  his  will,  to  lead 
His  faithful  armies  warring  here  in  Syria. 
Alas! — foreknowledge  sure  of  this  event 
Guided  his  choice  ! — Obey  me  then  your  chief. 
For  you,  O  Christians!  know,  with  speed   I 

came, 

On  the  first  notice  of  this  foul  design, 
Or  to  prevent  it,  or  repair  your  wrongs. 
Your  goods  shall  be  untouch'd,  your  persons 
safe,  [death, 

Nor  shall  our  troops,  henceforth,  on  pain  ot 

Molest  your  march. If  more  you  ask,  'tis 

granted . 
Eum.  Still  just  and  brave  !  thy  virtues  would 

adorn 

A  purer  faith  !  Thou,  better  than  thy  sect, 
That  dar'st  decline  from  that  to  acts  of  mercy  ! 
Pardon,  Abudah,  if  thy  honest  heart 
Wakes  us  even  wish  thee  ours. 

Abu.  [Aside.]  O,  Power  Supreme  ! 
That  mad'st  my  heart,  and  know'st  its  inmost 

frame ! 

If  yet  I  err,  oh  lead  me  into  truth, 
Or  pardon  unknown  error  ! — Now,  Eumenes, 
Friends  as  we  may  be,  let  us  part  in  peace. 
.[Exeunt  severally 

Enter  ARTAMON  and  EUDOCIA. 

Eudo.  Alas !  but  is  my  father  safe? 

Arta.  Heaven  knows. 
1  left  him  just  preparing  to  engage ; 
When  doubtful  of  the  event  he  bade  me  haste 
To  warn  his  dearest  daughter  of  the  danger 
And  aid  your  speedy  flight. 

Eudo.  My  flight !  but  whither  ? 
Oh  no if  he  is  lost 

Arta.  I  hope  not  so 
The  iioise  is  ceased. 

off. 

We  soon  shall  know 
inform  us. 
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Enter  first  OFFICER. 

Soldier,  thy  looks  speak  well.    What  says 

thy  tongue  ? 
Isf  Offi.  The  foe's  withdrawn  ;  Abudah  has 

been  here, 
And  has  renew'd  the  terms.  Caled  is  kill'd — 

Art.  Hold first  thank  Heaven  for  that ! 

Eudo.  Where  is  Eumenes? 
1st  Offi.  I  left  him  well ;  by  his  command  I 
came  [news. 

L"O  search  you  out:  and  let  you  know  this 

"ve  more  ;  but  that 

Art.  Is  bad,  perhaps,  so  says 
This  sudden  pause.   Well,  be  it  so ;  let's  know 
Tis  but  life's  chequer'd  lot.  [it. 

1st  Offi.  Eumenes  mourns 
A  friend's  unhappy  fall ;  Herbis  is  slain  ; 
A  settled  gloom  seem'd  to  hang  heavy  on  him, 
fh'  effect  of  grief,  'tis  thought,  for  his  lost  son. 
^Vhen,  on  the  first  attack,  like  one  that  sought 
The  welcome  means'  of  death,  with  desperate 

valour 
He  press'd  the  foe,  and  met  the  fate  he  wish  d. 

Art.  See  where  Eumenes  comes  ! What's 

this  ?  He  seems 

To  lead  some  wounded  friend Alas  !  'tis— - 

[They  withdraw  to  one  side  of  the  siage. 


Perhaps  they're  beaten 
here's  one  that  can 


Enter  EUMENES  leading 
arrow  in  i 


in  PHOCYAS  with  an 
is  breast. 

Oh  I  could  bear 


Eum.  Give  me  thy  wound ! 

it  for  thee, 
This  goodness  melts  my  heart.    What,  m  a 

moment 

Forgetting  all  thy  wrongs,  in  kind  embraces 
T'  exchange  forgiveness  thus  ! 

Pho.  Moments  are  few, 
And  must  not  now  be  wasted.  Oh,  Eumenes, 
Lend  me  thy  helping  hand  a  little  farther  ; 

0  where,  where  is  she  ?  [They  advance. 
Eum.  Look,  look  here,  Eudocia  ! 

Behold  a  sight  that  calls  for  all  our  tears ! 
Eudo.   Phocyas,  and  wounded  ! — Oh  what 

cruel  hand — 
Pho.  No,  'twas  a  kind  one— Spare  thy  tears, 

Eudocia! 

For  mine  are  tears  of  joy.— 
Eudo.  Is't  possible  ? 

Pho.  'Tis  done the  powers  supreme  have 

heard  my  prayer,  [ day. 

And  prosper'd  me  with  some  fair  deed  this 
I've  fought  once  more,  and  for  my  friends,  my 

country. 

Bv  me  the   treacherous  chiefs  are  slam  ;  a 
while 

1  stopp'd  the  foe ;  'till,  warn'd  by  me  before 
Of  this  their  sudden  march,  Abudah  came  ; 
But  first  this  random  shaft  had  reach  d  my 

breast. 

Life's  mingled  scene  is  o'er 'tis  thus  that 

Heaven 

At  once  chastises,  and,  I  hope,  accepts  me  ; 
And  now  I  wake  as  from  the  sleep  ot  death. 
Eudo.  What  shall  1  say  to  thee  to  give  thee 

comfort?  „,     -n 

Pho.  Say  only  thou  forgivestme Oh,  Ei 

No  longer°now'  my  dazzled  eyes  behold  thee 
Through  passion's  mists  ;  my  soul  now  ga/es 

And  jteesntheriovelier  in  ^fading  charms ; ! 
Bright  as  the  shining  angel  host  that  stood— 

Whilst  1— — but  there  it  smarts 

Eudo.  Look  down,  look  down, 
Ye  pitying  powers !  and  help  his  pious  sorrow  ! 
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Sum.  Tia  not  too  late,  we  hope,  to  give  thee 

help.  [ther; 

See  !  yonder  is  my  tent ;  we'll  lead  thee  thi- 

Come,    enter    there,    and  let  thy  wound  be 

Perhaps  it  is  not  mortal.  [dress'd. 

Pho.  No !  not  mortal ! 

No  flattery  now.    By  all  my  hopes  hereafter, 
For  the  world's  empire  I'd  not  lose  this  death  ! 
Alas  !  I  but  keep  in  my  fleeting  breath 
A  few  short  moments,  till  I  have  conjured  you 
That  to  the  world  you  witness  my  remorse 
For  my  past  errors,  and  defend  my  fame, 

For   know soon   as   this    pointed    steel's 

drawn  out 
Life  follows  through  the  wound. 

Eudo.  What  dost  thou  say? 
Oh  touch  not  yet  the  broken  springs  of  lite  ! 
A  thousand  tender  thoughts  rise  in  my  soul. 
How  shall  I  give  them  words?    Oh,  'till  this 
hour 

I  scarce  have  tasted  wo ! this  is  indeed 

To  part but,  oh  ! 

Pho.  No  more death  is  now  painful ! 

But  say,  my  friends,  whilst  I  have  breath  to 

ask,  [mine) 

(For   still    methinks    all   your  concerns  are 

Whither    have    you  design'd  to    bend  your 

journey  ? 

Eum.  Constantinople  is  my  last  retreat, 
If  Heaven  indulge  my  wish ;   there  I've  re 
solved 

To  wear  out  the  dark  winter  of  my  life, 
An  old  man's  stock  of  days — I  hope  not  many. 
Eudo.  There  will  1  dedicate  myself  to  Hea 
ven. 

Oh,  Phocyas,  for  thy  sake,  no  rival-else 
Shall  e'er  possess  my  heart,    My  father  too 
Consents  to  this  my  vow.     My  vital  flame 
There,  like  a  taper  on  the  holy  altar, 
Shall  waste   away;  'till    Heaven   relenting 

hears 

Incessant  prayers  for  thee  and  for  myself, 
And  wing  my  soul  to  meet  with  thine  in  bliss. 
For  in  that  thought  I  find  a  sudden  hope, 
As  if  inspired,  springs  in  my  breast,  and  tells 

me 

That  thy  repenting  frailty  is  forgiven, 
And  we  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 
Pho.  {Plucking  out  the  arrow."]  Then  all  is 
done — 'twas  the  last  pang — at  length— 

I've  given  up  thee,  and  the  world  now  is 

nothing. 

Eum.  Alas!  he  falls.    Help,  Artamon,sup- I 
port  him.  [down.  \ 

Look  how  he  bleeds!    Let's  lay   him  gently  j 
Night  gathers  fast  upon  him — so — look  up, 

Or  speak,  if  thou  hast  life — Nay  then my  j 

daughter  ! 

She  faints — Help  there,  and  bear  her  to  her 
tent.  [EuDociA/ainte  away. 


Art.  [Weeping  aside.}  I  thank  ye,  eyes! 

This  is  but  decent  tribute. 
My  heart  was  full  before. 

Eum.  O  Phocyas,  Phocyas  ! 
Alas  !  he  hears  not  now,  nor  sees  my  sorrows  ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  for  thee  thou  gallant  youth  ! 
As  for  a  son— — so  let  me  call  thee  now. 
A  much-wrong'd  friend,  and  an  unhappy  hero  ! 
A  fruitless  zeal,  yet  all  1  now  can  show  ; 
Tears  vainly  flow  for  errors  learnt  too  late, 
When  timely  caution  should  prevent  our  fate. 
[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

WELL,  Sirs ;  you've  seen,  his  passion  to  ap 
prove, 

A  desperate  lover  give  up  all  for  love, 
All  but  his  faith,— Methinks  now  I  can  'spy, 
Among  you  airy  sparks,  some  who  would  cry, 
Phoo,  pox, — for  that  what  need  of  such  a 
pother  ?  [other. — 

For  one  faith  left,  he  would  have  got  an- 
True  :  'twas  your  very  case.  Just  what  you. 

say, 

Our  rebel  fools  were  ripe  for,  t'other  day ; 
Though  disappointed  now,  they 're  wiser  grown, 
And  with  much  grief — are  forced  to  keep  their 
own.  [ruin, 

These  generous  madmen  gratis  sought  their 
And  set  no  price,  not  they — on  their  undoing. 
For  gain,  indeed,  we've  others  would  not 

dally, 

Or  with  stale  principles,  stand  shilly-shalli. — 
You'll  find  all  their  religion  in  'Change- Ally, 
There  all  pursue,  or  better  means  or  worse, 
lago's  rule  "'  Put  money  in  your  purse," 
For  though  you  differ  still  in  speculation, 
For  why — each  head  is  wiser  than  the  nation, 
The  points  of  faith  for  ever  will  divide  you, 
And  bravely  you  declare — none  e'er  shall  ride 

you. 

In  practice  all  agree,  and  every  man 
Devoutly  strives  to  get  what  wealth  he  can : 
All  parties  at  this  golden  altar  bow, 
Gain,  powerful  gain's  the  new  religion  now. 

But  leave  we  this — Since  in  the  circle  smile 
So  many  shining  beauties  of  our  isle, 
Who  to  more  generous  ends  direct  their  aim, 
And  show  us  virtue  in  itsfairest  frame  ; 
To  these,  with  pride,  the  author  bids  me  say, 
'Twas  chiefly  for  yo.ur  sex  he  wrote  this  play 
And  if  in  one  bright  character  you  find 
Superior  honour,  and  a  noble  mind, 
Know  from  the  life  Eudocia's  charms  he  drew, 
And  hopes  the  piece  shall  live,  that  copies  you. 
Sure  of  success,  he  cannot  miss  his  end, 
If  every  British  heroine  prove  his  friend. 
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THE  PROVOKED   WIFE 


A.   COMEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


BY  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 


REMARKS. 

THIS  play  has  abundance  of  whimsical  situation,  although  the  characters  are  not  very  powerfully  discriminated.  Sir 
John  was  sensible  of  the  grossnes»  of  making  cuckoldom  familiar,  and  thus  left  the  point  doubtful  to  the  object,  at  the 
close  of  the  play. 

Through  the  whole  Drama,  the  dialogue  is  excessively  smart,  and  frequently  witty.  The  manners  are  so  far  valu 
able  to  us,  as  they  exhibit  what  was  thought  a  Rake  in  the  time  of  Vanbrugh.  To  say  the  truth,  however,  the  charac 
ter  has  suffered  little  change ;  the  whole  consists  in  abusing  an  unfortunate  class  of  females,  and  assaulting  the  nightly 
guardians  of  the  Peace. 

It  was  as  a  full  atonement  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  Provoked  Wife,  that  he  conceived  and  began  the  Provoked 
Husband. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


CONSTANT. 

HEARTFREE. 

SIR  JOHN  BRUTE. 

LORD  RAKE. 

COLONEL  BULLY. 

RAZOR. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


LADY  BRUTE. 
BELINDA. 
LADY  FANCIFUL. 
MADEMOISELLE. 
CORNET. 

Constable  and  Watch. 


PROLOGUE. 

SINCE  'tis  the  intent  and  business  of  the  stage, 
To  copy  out  the  follies  of  the  age  ; 
To  hold  to  every  man  a  faithful  glass, 
And  show  him  of  what  species  he's  an  ass  : 
I  hope  the  next  that  teaches  in  the  school, 
Will  show  our  author  he's  a  scribbling  fool. 
And  that  the  satire  may  be  sure  to  bite, 
Kind  Heaven  !  inspire  some  venom'd  priest  to 
And  grant  some  ugly  lady  may  indite,   [write, 
For  I  would  have  him  lash'd,  By  Heaven  !  I 

would, 

Till  his  presumption  swam  away  in  blood. 
Three  plays  at  once  proclaim  a  face  of  brass, 
No  matter  what  they  are  ;  that's  not  the  case, 
To  write  three  plays,  e'en  that's  to  be  an  ass. 
But  what  I  least  forgive,  he  knows  it  too, 
For  to  his  cost  he  lately  has  known  you. 


Experience  shows,  to  many  awriter'»smart, 
You  hold  a  court,  where  mercy   ne'er   had 

part; 

So  much  of  the  old  serpent's  sting  you  have, 
You  love  to  damn,  as  Heaven  delights  to  sa\  e. 
In  foreign  parts,  let  a  bold  volunteer, 
For  public  good,  upon  the  stage  appear, 
He  meets  ten  thousand  smiles  to  dissipate  hit 

fear. 

All  tickle  on  th'  adventuring  young  begino**-, 
And  only  scourge  th'  incorrigible  sinner  ; 
They  touch  indeed  his  faults,  but  with  a  hand 
So  gentle,  that  his  merits  still  may  stand  : 
Kindly  they  buoy  the  follies  of  his  pen, 
That  he  may  shun  'em  when  he  writes  again. 
But  'tis  not  so  in  this  good  natured  town  : 
All's  one,  an  ox,  a  poet,  or  a  crown  : ' 
Old    England's   play    was  always  knocking 

down. 
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THE    PROVOKED    WIFE. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  /.—SiR  JOHN  BRUTE'S  House. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN. 

Sir  J.  What  cloying  meat  is  love — when 
matrimony's  the  sauce  to  it !  Two  years 
marriage  has  debauched  my  five  senses.— 
Every  thing  I  see,  every  thing  I  hear, 
every  thing  I  feel,  every  thing  1  smell,  and 
every  think  I  taste — methinks  has  wife  in't. — 
No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  no  girl 
of  her  bib,  no  nun  of  doing  penance,  or  old 
maid  of  being  chaste,  as  1  am  of  being  mar 
ried.  Sure  there's  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon 
the  very  name  of  wife.  My  lady  is  a  young 
lady,  a  fine  lady,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous  lady 
—and  yet  1  hate  her.  There  is  but  one  thing 
on  eartli  I  loath  beyond  her  :  that's  fighting.— 
Would  my  courage  come  up  to  a  fourth  part  of 
my  ill-nature,  I'd  stand  buff  to  her  relations, 
and  thrust  her  out  of  doors.  But  marriage  has 
sunk  me  down  to  such  an  ebb  of  resolution,  I 
dare  not  draw  my  sword,  though  even  to  get 
rid  of  my  wife.  But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  LADY  BRUTE. 

Lady  B.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  Sir 
John  '. 

Sir  J.  Why,  do  you  expect  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  don't  know  myself? 

Lady  B.  1  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
asking  you. 

Sir  J.  If  thinking  wrong  were  an  excuse  fur 
impertinence,  women  might  be  justified  in  most 
things  they  say  or  do. 

Lady  B.  I'm  sorry  I  have  said  any  thing  to 
displease  you. 

Sir  J.  Sorry  for  things  past,  is  of  as  little 
importance  to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or  a- 
broad  ought  to  be  to  you. 

Lady  B.  My  inquiry  was  only  that  I  might 
have  provided  what  you  liked. 

Sir  J.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the  wrong 
there  again  ;  for  what  1  liked  yesterday  I  don't 
like  to-day,  and  what  1  like  to-day  'tis  odds  I 
may  n't  like  to-morrow. 

Lady  B.  But  if  I  had  asked  you  what  you 
liked  ? 

Sir  J.  Why  then  there  would  be  more  ask 
ing  about  it  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

Lady  B.  I  wish  I  did  but  know  how  I  might 
please  you. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  but  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  not 
a  wife's  talent. 

Lady  B.  Whate'er  my  talent  is,  I'm  sure  my 
will  has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

PirJ.  If  women  were  to  have  their  wills, 
the  world  would  be  finely  governed. 

Lady  B.  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to 
use  me  as  you  do  of  late?  It  once  was  other 
wise  ;  you  married  me  for  love. 

Sir  J.  And  you  me  lor  money  ;  so  you  have 
your  reward,  and  I  have  mine. 

Lady  B.  What  is't  that  disturbs  you  ? 

SirJ.  A  parson. 

Lady  B.  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? 

Sir  J.  He  has  married  me,  and  be  damned 
to  him.  [Exit. 

Lady  B.  The  devil  is  in  the  fellow,  I  think. 
— 1  was  told  before  I  married  him,  that  thus 
'twould  be:  bull  thought  I  had  charms  enough 
to  govern  him ;  and  that  where  there  was  ark 


estate,  a  woman  must  needs  be  happy  ;  so  my 
vanity  has  deceived  me,  and  my  ambition  has 
made  me  uneasy.  But  there's  some  comfort 
still ;  if  one  would  be  revenged  of  him,  these 
are  good  times  ;  a  woman  may  have  a  gallant, 
and  a  separate  maintenance  (oo — The  surly 
puppy — yet  he's  a  fool  for't :  for  hitherto  he 
has  been  no  monster  :  but  who  knows  how  far 
he  may  provoke  me  ?  1  never  loved  him,  yet 
I  have  been  ever  true  to  him ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  art  and  nature  upon 
a  poor  weak  woman's  heart,  in  favour  of  a 
tempting  lover.  Methinks  so  noble  a  defence 
as  1  have  made,  should  be  rewarded  with  a 

better  usage— Or  who  can  tell Perhaps  a 

good  part  of  what  1  suffer  from  my  husband, 
may  be  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  cruelty  to 
my  lover — But  hold — let  me  go  no  further— I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  alarm  this  surly  brute 
of  mine— but  if  1  know  my  heart — it  will  never 
let  me  go  so  far  as  to  injure  him. 

Enter  BELINDA. 

Lady  B.  Good  morrow,  dear  cousin. 

Bel.  Good  morrow,  Madam,  you  look  pleased 
this  morning. 

Lady  B.  1  am  so. 

Bel.  With  what,  pray  ? 

Lady  B.  With  my  husband. 

Bel.  Drown  husbands!  for  yours  is  a  pro 
voking  fellow  :  as  he  w  ent  out  just  now,  I 
prayed  him  to  tell  me  what  time  of  day  'twas  ; 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  took  him  for  the  church- 
clock,  that  was  obliged  to  tell  all  'the  parish. 

Lady  B.  He  has  been  saying  some  good 
obliging  things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda, 
he  has  used  me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I 
could  almost  resolve  to  play  the  downright 
wife — and  cuckold  him. 

Bel.  That  would  be  downright  indeed. 

Lady  B.  Why,  after  all,  there's  more  to  be 
said  for't  than  you'd  imagine,  child.  He  is  the 
first  aggressor,  not  I. 

Bel.  Ah,  but  you  know  we  must  return  good 
for  evil. 

Lady  B.  That  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  trans 
lation. — Pr'ythee,  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda  : 
for  I'm  positive  I'm  in  the  right;  and  if  you'll 
keep  up  the  prerogative  of  a  woman,  you'll 
likewise  be  positive  you  are  in  the  right,  when 
ever  you  do  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  to. — 
But  1  shall  play  the  fool  and  jest  on,  till  I  make 
you  begin  to  think  I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  I  sha'n't  take  the  liberty,  Madam,  to 
think  of  any  thing  that  you  desire  to  keep  a 
secret  from  me. 

Lady  B.  Alas,  my  dear,  I  have  no  secrets. — 
My  heart  could  ne'er  yet  confine  my  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  you  mean  ;  for  1  am  sure  I 
have  seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue 
has  been  locked  up  safe  enough. 

Lady  B.  My  eyes  gadding !  Pr'ythee,  after 
who,  child  ? 

Bel.  Why,  after  one  that  thinks  you  hate 
him,  as  much  as  I  know  you  love  him. 

Lady  B.  Constant,  you  mean. 

Bel.  I  do  so. 

Lady  B.  Lord,  what  should  put  such  a  thing 
into  your  head  ? 

Bel.  That  which  puts  things  into  most  peo 
ple's  heads,  observation. 

Lady  B.  Why,  what  have  you  observed,  in 
the  name  of  wonder  ? 

Bel.  I  have  observed  you   blush  when  you 

rrethim:  force  yourself  aw  ay  from  him  ;  and 

]  then  be  out  of  humour  with  every  thing  about 
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you  :  in  a  word,  never  was  a  poor  creature  so 
spurred  on  by  desire,  or  so  reined  in  with 
fear. 

Litdy  B.  How  strong  is  fancy ! 

Bel.  How  weak  is  woman  ! 

Lady  B.  Pr'ythee,  niece,  have  a  better 
opinion  of  your  aunt's  inclination. 

Bel.  Dear  aunt,  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
niece's  understanding. 

Lady  B.  You'll  make  me  angry. 

Bel'.  You'Jl  make  me  laugh. 

Lady  B.  Then  you  are- resolved  to  persist! 
.  Bel.  Positively. 

Lady  B,  And  all  I  can  say — 

Bel.  Will  signify  nothing— 

Lady  B.  Though  I  should  swear  'twere 
false — 

Bel.  I  should  think  it  true. 

Lady  B.  Then  let  us  forgive,  [Kissing  her.] 
for  we  have  both  offended  ;  I,  in  making  a  se 
cret  ;  you,  in  discovering  it: 

Bel.  Good-nature  may  do  much  :  but  you 
have  more  reason  to  forgive  one,  than  I  have 
to  pardon  t'other. 

Lady  B.  Tis  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my 
reserve  has  been  indeed  a  crime  :  but  that  you 
may  more  easily  forgive  me,  remember,  child, 
that  when  our  nature  prompts  us  to  a  thing  our 
honour  and  religibn  forbid  us,  we  would,  were 
it  possible,  conceal  even  from  the  soul  itself, 
the  knowledge  of  the  body's  weakness. 

Bel.  Well,  1  hope,  to  make  your  friend 
amends,  you'll  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the 
future,  though  the  body  should  still  grow 
weaker  and  weaker. 

Lady  B.  No,  from  this  moment  1  have  no 
more  reserve ;  and  as  proof  of  my  repentance, 
I  own,  Belinda,  I  am  in  danger.  Merit  and 
wit  assault  me  from  without,  nature  and  love 
solicit  me  within ;  my  husband's  barbarous 
usage  piques  me  to  revenge  ;  and  Satan,  catch 
ing  the  fair  occasion,  throws  in  my  way  that 
vengeance  which  of  all  vengeance  pleases  wo 
man  best. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  Constant  don't  know  the 
weakness  of  the  fortib'cation ;  for,  o'  my  con 
science,  he'd  soon  on  to  the  assault. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  and  I'm  afraid  carry  the  town 
too.  But  whatever  you  may  have  observed, 
I  have  dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ig 
norant.  So  you  see  I'm  no  coquet,  Belinda  : 
and  if  you'll  follow  myadvice,  you'll  never  be 
one  neither.  Tis  true,  coquetry  is  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  in  the  natural  composition  of 
a  woman  ;  and  I,  as  well  as  others,  could,  be 
well  enough  pleased  to  see  a  crowd  of  young 
fellows  ogling,  and  glancing,  and  watching 
all  occasions  to  do  forty  foolish  officious  things  : 
nay,  should  some  of  them  push  on, even  to  hang 
ing,  or  drowning  :  why — faith — if  I  should  let 
pure  woman  alone,  I  should  e'en  be  too  well 
pleased  with  it. 

Bel.  I'll  swear  'twould  tickle  me  strangely. 

Lady  B.  But  after  all,  'tis  a  vicious  practice 
in  us  "to  give  the  least  encouragement,  but 
where  we  design  to  come  to  a  conclusion. — 
For  'tis  an  unreasonable  thing  to  engage  a  man 
in  a  di  ease,  which  we  before-hand  resolve  we 
will  never  apply  a  cure  to. 

Bd.  'Tis  true  ;  but  then  a  woman  must  a- 
bandon  one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  her 
life.  For  I  am  fully  convinced,  no  nan  has 
half  that  pleasure  in  gallanting  a  mistress,  as 
?.  woman  has  in  jilting  a  gallant. 

Lady  B.  The  happiest  woman  then  on  earth 
must  be  our  neighbour. 
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Bel.  Oh,  the  impertinent  composition  !— 
ohe  has  vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make 
her  a  ridiculous  original,  and  in  spite  o;  all 
that  art  and  nature  ever  furnished  to  any  of  her 
sex  before  her. 

Lady  B.  She  concludes  all  men  her  captives  ; 
and  whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to 
confirm  her  in  that  opinion. 

Bel.  Jf  they  shun  her,  she  thinks  'tis  modes 
ty,  and  takes  it  for  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

Lady  B.  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  'tis 
conduct,  and  done  to  prevent  town-talk. 

Bel.  When  her  folly  makes  them  laugh,  she 
thinks  they  are  pleased  with  her  wit. 

Lady  B.  And  when  her  impertinence  makes 
them  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of  her 
favours. 

Bel.  All  their  actions  and  their  words,  she 
takes  for  granted,  aim  at  her. 

Lddif  B.  And  pities  all  other  women,  be 
cause  she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Pray,  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us 
find  a  better  subject — for  I'm  weary  of  this.— 
Do  you  think  your  husband  inclined  to  jeal 
ousy  ? 

Lady  B.  O  no ;  he  does  not  love  me  well 
enough  for  that.  Lord,  how  wrong  men's 
maxims  are  !  They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their 
wives,unless  they  are  very  fond.of  them:  where 
as  they  ought  to  consider  the  women's  inclina 
tions,  for  there  depends  their  fate.  Well,  men 
may  talk,  but  they  are  not  so  wise  as  we— that's 
certain. 

Bel.  At  least  in  our  affairs. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  outdo 
them  in  the  business  of  the  state  too  :  for,  me- 
thinks,  they  do,  and  undo,  and  make  but  bad 
work  on't. 

Bel.  Why  then  don't  we  get  into  the  in 
trigues  of  government,  as  well  as  they  ? 

Lady  B.  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our 
own,  that  make  us  more  sport,  child.  And  so 
let's  in,  and  consider  of  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Dressing-room. 

Enter  LADY  FANCIFUL,  MADEMOISELLE,  and 
CORNET. 

Lady  F.   How  dp  I  look  this  morning  ? 

Co?\  Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  truly. 

Lady  F.  Lard,  how  ill-natured  thou  art, 
Cornet,  to  tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should 
be  true.  Don't  you  know  that  J  have  humili 
ty  enough  to  be  but  too  easily  out  of  conceit 
with  myself?  Hold  the  glass  ;  I  daresay  that 
will  have  more  manners  than  you  ha/ve.  Ma 
demoiselle,  let  me  have  your  opinion  too. 

Mad.  My  opinion  pe,  Matam,  dat  your  lady 
ship  never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

Lady  F.  Well,  the  French  are  the  prettiest 
obliging  people  ;  they  say  the  most  acceptable, 
well-mannered  tilings — und  never  flatter. 

Mad,  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  in- 
teed. 

Lady  F.  Nay,  every  thing  is  just  in  my 


e   very  loi>king- glass 
But  I'm  almost  afraid 


house   but  Cornet. 
5ives  her  the  dementi. 
t  flatters  me,  it  makes  me  look  so  very  engag- 
ng.  [Looking  ajf'ectedly  in  the  glass. 

Mad.  Inteed,  Matam,  your  face  be  hand 
somer  den  all  de  looking-glass  in  de  world, 
croycz  moy. 

Lady  F.  But  is  it  possible  my  eyes  can  be  so 
languishing— and  so  very  full  of  fare? 
Mad.    Matam,   if  de    glass  was   burning- 
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[ACT  I. 


glass,  I    believe   your  eyes  set  de  fire  in  de 
house. 

Lady  F.  You  may  take  that  night-gown, 
Mademoiselle:  get  out  of  the  room,  Cornet — 
I  can't  endure  you.  This  wench,  methinks, 
does  look  so  insufferably  ugly. 

Mad.  Every  ting  look  ugly,  Matam,  dat 
stand  by  your  latyship. 

Lady  F.  No,  really,  Mademoiselle,  methinks 
you  look  mighty  pretty. 

Mad.  Ah,  Matam ;  de  moon  have  no  eclat, 
ven  de  sun  appear. 

Lady  F.  O,  pretty  expression  !  Have  you 
ever  been  in  love.  Mademoiselle? 

Mad.  Ouy,  Matam.  [Sighing. 

Lndy  F.  And  were  you  beloved  again  ? 

Mad.  No,  Matam.  [Sighing. 

Lady  F.  O  ye  gods  !  what  an  uniortunate 
creature  should  I  be  in  such  a  case  !  But  na 
ture  has  made  me  nice  for  my  own  defence  : 
I'm  nice,  strangely  nice,  Mademoiselle.  I  be 
lieve  were  the  merit  of  whole  mankind  be 
stowed  upon  one  single  person,  I  should  still 
think  the  fellow  wanted  something  to  make  it 
worth  my  while  to  take  notice  of  him  :  and  yet 
I  could  love — nay,  fondly  love,  were  it  possi 
ble  to  have  a  thing  made  on  purpose  for  me  : 
lor  I'm  not  cruel,  Mademoiselle ;  I'm  only 
nice. 

Mad.  Ah,  Matam,  I  wish  I  was  fine 
gentleman  for  your  sake.  I  do  all  de  ting  in 
de  world  to  get  a  little  way  into  your  heart. 
1  make  song,  I  make  verse,  I  give  you  de  ser 
enade,  I  give  great  many  present  to  Mad 
emoiselle  ;  I  no  eat,  I  no  sleep,  I  be  lean,  I 
be  mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drown  myself.  Ah, 
ma  chere  dame,  queje  vans  aimerois. 

[Embracing  her. 

Lady  F.  Well,  the  French  have  strange  ob 
liging  ways  with  them  ;  you  may  take  those 
two  pair  of  gloves,  Mademoiselle. 

Mad.  Me  humbly  tank  my  sweet  lady. 

Enter  SERVANT  with  a  letter. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  letter  for  your  lady 
ship. 

Lady  F.  Tis  thus  I'm  importuned  every 
morning,  Mademoiselle.  Pray,  how  do  the 
French  ladies  when  they  are  thus  accablees  ? 

Mad.  Matara,  dey  never  complain.  An  con- 
traire,  when  one  Frense  laty  have  got  a  hun 
dred  lover — den  she  do  all  she  can — to  get  a 
hundred  more. 

LadyF.  Well,  let  me  die,  I  think  they  have 
Ie  gout  bon  :  for  'tis  an  unutterable  pleasure  to 
be  adored  by  all  the  men,  and  envied  by  all 
the  women— Yet  I'll  swear  I'm  concerned  at 
the  torture  1  give  them.  Lard,  why  was  I 
formed  to  make  the  whole  creation  uneasy. 
But  let  me  read  my  letter.  [Reads.]  "  If  you 
have  a  mind  to  hear  of  your  faults,  instead  of 
being  praised  for  your  virtues,  take  the  pains 
to  walk  in  the  Green-walk  in  St.  James's 
Park,  with  your  woman,  an  hour  hence. 
You'll  there  meet  one,  who  hates  you  for 
some  things,  as  he  could  love  you  for  others, 
and  therefore  is  willing  to  endeavour  youi  re 
formation — If  you  come  to  the  place  1  mention, 
you'll  know  who  I  am :  if  you  don't,  you  nev 
er  shall ;  so  take  your  choice." — This  is 
strangely  familiar,  Mademoiselle ;  now  have 
I  a  provoking  fancy  to  know  who  this  impu 
dent  fellow  is. 

Mad.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask, 
and  go  to  de  rendezvous.  De  Frense  laty  do 
jusiemmt  comme  ca. 


Lady  F.  Re ndezrous  I  What,  rendezvous  with 
a  man,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Eh,  pourquoy  won  ? 

Lady  F.  VV  hat,  and  a  man  perhaps  1  never 
saw  in  my  life  ? 

Mad.  Tant  mieux :  c'est  done  quelque  chose 
de  nouveau. 

Lady  F.  Why,  how  do  I  know  what  designs 
he  may  have  ?  He  may  intend  to  ravish  me 
for  aught  I  know. 

Mad.  Ravish  ! ;  Bagatelle  !  I  would  fain  see 
one  impudent  rogue  ravish  Mademoiselle. 
Oui,  je  le  voudrois. 

LadyF. Oh,  but  my  reputation,  Mademoi 
selle,  my  reputation  ;  ah,  ma  chere  reputation  ! 

Mad.  Matam — Quand  on  I'a  unefois  perdus— 
On  n'en  est  plus  embarasse'e. 

Lady  F.  Fy,  Mademoiselle,  fy  ;  reputation 
is  a  jewel. 

Mad.  Qui  coute  bien  chere,  Matam. 

Lady  F.  Why  sure  you  would  not  sacrifice 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure. 

Mad.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  F.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk!  Why, 
what  if  honour  be  a  burden,  Mademoiselle, 
must  it  not  be  borne  ? 

Mad.  Chaqu'un  a  sa  fafon Quand  quel- 

que  chose  m'incommode,  moi—je  men  defais,  vite. 

Lady  F.  Get  you  pone,  you  little  naughty 
Frenchwoman  you  :  I  vow  and  swear  I  must 
turn  you  out  of  doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Mad.  Turn  me  out  of  doors  !  turn  yourself 
out  of  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman 
have  to  say  to  you — Tenez.  Voild  [Giving  her 
her  things  hastily.]  votre  esharp,  wild  votre 
coife,  voild  votre  masque,  voild  tout.  Hey  Mer- 
cnre,  coquin :  call  one  chair  for  Matam  and  one 
oder  [Casing-  within.]  for  me.  Va  t'en  vites 
[Turning  to  her  lady,  and  helping  her  on 
hastily  with  her  things.]  Allons,  Matam  ;  de- 
pechez  vous  done.  Mon  dieu,  quelles  scrupu- 
les/ 

Lady  F.  Well  for  once,  Mademoiselle,  I'll 
follow  your  advice  out  of  the  intemperate  de 
sire  I  have  to  know  who  this  ill-bred  fellow 
is.  But  I  have  too  much  delicatesse  to  make 
a  practice  on't. 

Mad.  Belle  chose  vrayment  que  la  delicatesse, 
lors  qu'il  s'agit  que  divertir — a  ca —  Vous  voilei 
e'quipe'e,  partons. — H6  bien  I  qu'  avez  vans  done  ! 

Lady  F.  J'ay  peur. 

Mad.  Je  n'en  ai  point  woi» 

Lady  F.  I  dare  not  go. 

Mad .  Demeurez  done. 

Lady  F.  Je  suis  poltrone. 

Mad.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Lady  F.  Curiosity's  a  wicked  devil. 

Mad.  C'est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  F.  It  ruined  our  first  parents. 

Mad.  Elle  a  bien  diverti  leurs  enfans. 

Lady  F.  L'honneur  est  contre. 

Mad.  Le plaisir  est  pour. 

Lady  F.  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Mad.  Must  you  go  ?— must  you  eat,  must 
you  drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live  ?  De 
nature  bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  do 
toder.  Vous  meferrez  enrager. 

Lady  F.  But  when  reason  corrects  nature, 
Mademoiselle. 

Mad.  Elle  est  done  bien  insolente,  c'est  sa 
sceur  aine"e. 

Lady  F.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  to 
your  reason,  Mademoiselle. 

Mad.  Oui  da. 

Lady  F.  Pourquoi  ? 

Mad.  Because  my  nature  makes  me  merry, 
•  my  reason  makes  me  mad. 
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Lady  F.  Ah,  la  mechante  Franfoise. 
Mad.  Ah,  la  belle  Angloise. 

[Exit,  forcing  her  lady  off. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  L—St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  Lady  FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  F.  Well,  1  vow,  Mademoiselle,  I'm 
strangely  impatient  to  know  who  this  confident 
fellow  is. 

Enter  HEARTFREE. 

Look,  there's  Heartfree.  But  sure  it  can't  be 
him :  he's  a  professed  woman-hater.  Yet 
who  knows  what  my  wicked  eyes  may  have 
done  ? 

Mad.  II  nous  approache,  Matam. 

Lady  F.  Yes,  'tis  he  ;  now  will  he  be  most 
intolerably  cavalier,  though  be  should  be  in 
love  with  me. 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 
I  perceive  you  have  more  humility  and  good 
nature  than  I  thought  you  had. 

Lady  F.  What  you  attribute  to  humility  and 
good  nature,  Sir,  may  perhaps  be  only  due  to 
curiosity.  I  had  a  mind  to  know  who  'twas 
had  ill  manners  enough  to  write  that  letter. 

[Throwing  him  his  letter. 

Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope -you  are  satis 
fied. 

Lady  F.  I  am  so,  Sir ;  good-by  t'ye. 

Heart.  Nay,  hold  there;  though  you  have 
done  your  business,  1  haVt  done  mine :  by 
your  ladyship's  leave,  we  must  have  one  mo 
ment's  prattle  together.  Have  you  a  mind  to 
be  the  prettiest  woman  about  town,  or  not? 
How  she  stares  upon  me  !  What !  this  passes 
for  an  impertinent  question  with  you  now, 
because  you  think  you  are  so  already. 

Lady  F.  Pray,  Sir,  letrme  ask  you  a  question 
in  my  turn :  by  what  right  do  you  pretend  to 
examine  me  ? 

Heart.  By  the  same  right  that  the  strong 
govern  the  weak,  because  I  have  you  in  my 
power  ;  for  you  cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your 
coach,  but  1  shall  have  time  enough  to  make 
you  hear  every  thing  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

Lady  F.  These  are  strange  liberties  you  take, 
Mr.  Heartfree. 

Heart.  They  are  so,  Madam,  but  there's  no 
help  for't ;  for  know  that  I  have  a  design  upon 
you. 

Lady  F.  Upon  me,  Sir  I 

Heart.  Yes  ;  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your 
glory,  and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  be  but  a 
little  wiser  than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady.  F.  Very  well,  Sir. 

Heitrt.  Let  me  see— your  vanity,  Madam,  I 
take  to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher 
than  any  woman's  in  the  town,  let  t'other  be 
who  she  will ;  and  my  indifference  is  naturally 
about  the  same  pitch.  Now  could  you  find 
the  way  to  turn  this  indifference  into  fire  and 
flarne,  methinks  your  vanity  ought  to  be  satis 
fied  :  and  this,  perhaps,  you  might  bring  about 
upon  pretty  reasonable  terms. 

Lady  F.  And  pray  at  what  rate  would  this 
indifference  be  bought  off,  if  one  should  have 
so  nepraved  an  appetite  to  desire  it? 

Heart.  Why,  Madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's 
bargain,  and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if 
1  do  part  with  it— you  must  lay  down— your 
affectation. 


Lady  F.  My  affectation,  Sir! 

Heart.  Why  1  ask  you  nothing  but  what  you 
may  very  well  spare. 

Lady  F.  You  grow  rude,  Sir.  Come,  Ma 
demoiselle,  it  is  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Mad.  Allans,  allons,  allons. 

Heart.  [Stopping'  them.]  Nay,  you  may  as 
well  stand  still ;  for  hear  me  you  shall,  walk 
which  way  you  please. 

Lady  F.  What  mean  you,  Sir? 

Heart.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  the 
most  ungrateful  woman  upon  earth. 

Lady  F.  Ungrateful  !  to  whom  1 

Heart.  To  nature. 

Lady  F.  Why,  what  has  nature  done  for  me  ? 

Heart.  What  you  have  undone  by  art :  it 
made  you  handsome ;  it  gave  you  beauty  to  a 
miracle,  a  shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough 
to  make  them  relish,  and  so  turned  you  loose 
to  your  own  discretion  ;  which  has  made  such 
work  with  you,  that  you  are  become  the  pity 
of  our  sex,  and  the  jest  of  your  own.  There  is 
not  a  feature  in  your  face,  but  you  have  found 
the  way  to  teach  it  some  affected  convulsion  ; 
your  feet,  your  hands,  yonr  very  fingers'  ends 
are  directed  never  to  move  without  some  ridi 
culous  air  or  other  ;  and  your  language  is  a 
suitable  trumpet,  to  draw  people's  eyes  upon 
the  raree-show. 

Mad.  [Aside.]  Est  ce  qu'on  fait  I'amour  en 
Atigleterre  comme  fa? 

Lady  F.  [Aside.]  Now  could  I  cry  for  mad 
ness,  but  that  1  know  he'd  laugh  at  me  for  it. 

Heart.  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telling  you 
the  truth  ;  but  that's  because  you  don't  believe 
'tis  so ;  for  were  you  once  convinced  of  that, 
you'd  reform  for  your  own  sake. 

Lady  F.  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breed 
ing  must  needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one  who 
has  so  natural  an  antipathy  to  good  manners. 

Heart.  But  suppose  I  could  find  the  means 
to  convince  you,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my 
opinion. 

Lady  F.  Sir,  though  you,  and  all  the  world 
you  talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  offi 
cious,  as  to  think  to  persuade  me  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  myself;  I  should  still  have 
charity  enough  for  my  own  understanding,  to 
believe  myself  in  the  right,  and  all  you  in  the 
wrong. 

Mad.  Le  viola  mart. 

[Exeunt  LADY  F.  and  MAD. 

Heart.  [Gazing  at  her.]  There  her  single 
clapper  has  published  the  sense  of  the  whole 
sex.  Well,  this  once  I  have  endeavoured  to 
wash  the  black-moor  white;  but  henceforward 
I'll  sooner  undertake  to  teach  sincerity  to  a 
courtier,  generosity  to  a  usurer,  honesty  to  a 
lawyer,  than  discretion  to  a  woman  1  see  has 
once  set  her  heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

En  ter  CONSTANT. 

Morrow,  Constant. 

Con.  Good  morrow,  Jack :  what  are  you 
doing  here  this  morning? 

Heart.  Doing  !  guess  if  you  can.— Why,  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  Lady 
Fanciful,  that  she's  the  most  foolish  woman 
about  town. 

Con.  A  pretty  endeavour  truly. 

Heart.  I  have  told  her,  in  as  plain  English 
as  I  could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of 
her,  and  what  1  think  of  her.  In  short,  I  have 
used  her  as  an  absolute  king  would  do  Magua 
Charta. 

Con.  And  how  does  she  take  it? 
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Heart.  As  children  do  pills;  bite  them,  but 
can't  swallow  them. 

Con.  But  pr'ythee,  what  has  put  it  into  your 
head,  of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer  ? 

Heart.  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning 
hung  upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  myself;  and  another  was,  that  as  little 
as  I  care  for  women,  I  could  not  see  with  pa 
tience  one  that  Heaven  had  taken  such  won 
drous  pains  about,  be  so  very  industrious  to 
make  herself  the  Jack-pudding  of  the  creation. 

Con.  Well,  now  could  I  almost  wish  to  see 
mj  cruel  mistress  make  the  self  same  use  of 
what  Heaven  has  done  for  her,  that  so  I  might 
be  cured  of  the  same  disease  that  makes  me  so 
very  uneasy ;  for  love,  love  is  the  devil,  Heart- 
free. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern 
you  ? 

Con.  Because  I  have  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  grace  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear 
mistress,  'sdeath !  that  so  genteel  a  woman 
should  be  a  saint,  when  religion's  out  of  fash 
ion. 

Heart.  Nay,  she's  much  in  the  wrong  trul}r : 
but  who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  exam 
ple  may  prevail  ? 

Con.  Oh  !  they  have  played  their  parts  in 
vain  already  ;  'tis  now  two  years  since  the  fel 
low  her  husband  invited  me  to  his  wedding ; 
and  there  was  the  first  time  I  saw  this  charm 
ing  woman,  whom  1  have  loved  ever  since  ; 
but  she  is  cold,  my  friend,  still  cold  as  the 
northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  all  women  by  nature,  which 
inaketh  them  so  willing  to  be  warmed. 

Con.  O,  don't  profane  their  sex  :  pr'ythee 
think  them  all  angels  for  her  sake  ;  for  she's 
virtuous  even  to  a  fault. 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  pood  accountable 
thing  truly  ;  he  adores  his  mistress  for  being 
virtuous,  and  yet  is  very  angry  with  her  be 
cause  she  wont  be  kind. 

Con.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  in  my 
misery  is  to  see  thee,  gome  day  or  other,  as 
deeply  engaged  as  myself,  which  will  force  me 
to  be  merry  in  the  midst  of  all  my  misfor 
tunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assur 
ed,  Ned  :  not  but  that  I  can  pass  a  night  with 
a  woman,  and  for  the  time,  perhaps,  make  my 
self  as  good  sport  as  you  can  do.  Nay,  1  can 
court  a  woman  too,  call  her  nymph,  angel, 
goddess,  what  you  please  :  but  here's  the  dif 
ference  between  you  and  I ;  I  persuade  a  wo 
man  she's  an  angel,  and  she  persuades  you 
she's  one.  But,  pr'ythee,  let  me  tell  you  how 
I  avoid  falling  in  love  ;  that  which  serves  me 
for  prevention,  may  chance  to  serve  you  for  a 
cure. 

Con.  Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately  then, 
and  I'll  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  them  moderately  undoes 
us  all :  but  I'll  use  them  justly,  and  that  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  1  always  consider 
a  woman,  not  as  the  tailor,  the  shoe-maker, 
the  tire-woman,  the  sempstress,  and,  (which  is 
more  than  all  that)  the  poet  makes  her ;  but  I 
consider  her  as  pure  nature  has  contrived  her, 
and  that  more  strictly  than  1  should  have  done 
our  old  grandmother  Eve,  had  I  seen  her  nak 
ed  in  the  garden  ;  for  I  consider  her  turned  in 
side  out.  Her  heart  well  examined,  I  find 
there  pride,  vanity,  covetousness,  indiscretion  ; 
but  above  all  things,  malice  :  plots  eternally 
forging  to  destroy  one  another  s  reputations. 


and  as  honestly  to  charge  the  levity  of  men's 
tongues  -with  the  scandal ;  hourly  debates  how 
to  make  poor  gentlemen  in  love  with  them, 
with  no  other  intent  but  to  use  them  like  dogs 
when  they  have  done  ;  a  constant  desire  of  do 
ing  more  mischief,  and  an  everlasting  war 
waged  against  truth  and  good-nature. 

Con.  Very  well,  Sir,  an  admirable  composi 
tion,  truly  ! 

Heart.  Then  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  an  outside  ;  she  has  a  thin  tiffany 
covering,  just  over  such  stuff  as  you  and  1  are 
made  on.  As  for  her  motion,  her  mien,  her 
airs,  and  those  tricks,  i  know  they  affect  you 
mightily.  If  you  should  see  your  mistress  at 
a  coronation,  dragging  her  peacock's  train, 
with  all  her  state  and  insolence  about  her, 
'twould  strike  you  with  all  the  awful  thoughts 
that  Heaven  itself  co\$fl  pretend  to  form  in 
you:  whereas  I  turn  the  whole  matter  into  a 
jest,  and  suppose  her  strutting  in  the  self-same 
stately  manner,  with  nothing  on  but  her  stays 
and  her  scanty  quilted  under  petticoat. 

Con.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue ;  for  I'll  hear 
no  more. 

Heart.  What,  you,'!!  love  on  then  ? 
Con.  Yes. 

Heart.  Yet  have  no  hopes  at  all. 
Con.  None. 

Heart.  Nay,  the  resolution  may  be  discreet 
enough  ;  perhaps  you  have  found  out  some 
new  philosophy,  that  love,  like  virtue,  is  its 
own  reward  :  so  you  and  your  mistress  will  be 
as  well  content  at  a  distance,  as  others  that 
I  have  less  learning,  are  in  coming  together. 

Con.  No ;  but  if  she  should   prove  kind  at 

j  last,  my  dear  Heartfree.          [Embracing  him. 

Heart.    Nay,    pr'ythee  don  t   take  me    for 

|  your  mistress  ;  lor  lovers  are   very   trouble- 

'  some. 

Cow.  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  ? 
Heart.  And  just  now  he  was  sure  time  could 
do  nothing. 

Con.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years, 
is  somewhat  strange. 

Heart.  Not  strange  at  all;  she  don't  like 
you,  that's  all  the  business. 

Co;; .  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me. 
Heart.  Nay,  you  are  a  good  handsome 
young  fellow,  she  might  use  you  better. — 
Come,  will  you  go  see  her  :  perhaps  she  may 
have  changed  her  mind  ;  there's  some  hopes, 
as  long  as  she's  a  woman. 

Con.  (),  'tis  in  vain  to  visit  her  :  sometimes 
to  get  a  sight  of  her,  I  visit  that  beast  her  hus 
band,  but  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to 
quit  the  room  as  soon  as  I  enter. 

Heart.  It's  much  she  don't  tell  him  you  have 
made  love  to  her  too  ;  for  that's  another  good- 
natured  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which 
they  have  several  ends.     Sometimes  'tis  to  re 
commend  their  virtue,  that  they  may  be  kind 
with  the   greater  security.     Sometimes  'tis  to 
make  their  husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may 
be  killed,  when  their  affairs  require  it  should 
'  be  so  :  but  most  commonly  'tis  to  engage  two 
\  men  in  a  quarrel,  that  they  may  have  the  credat 
|  of  being  fought  for  ;  and  if  the  lover's  killed 
in  the  business,  they  cry,  poor  fellow,  he  had 
:  ill  luck — and  so  they  go  to  cards. 
1      Cow.  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be 
j  forgiven.    Look  to't,  if  ever  you  fall  into  their 
! hands — 

j  Heart.  They  can't  use  me  -worse  than  they 
j  do  you,  that  speak  well  of  them.  O  ho  !  heia 
;  conies  the  knight. 


"1  THE 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  BRUTE. 
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Heart.  Your  humble  servant,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Servant,  Sir. 

Heart.  How  does  all  your  family  ? 

Sir  J.  Pox  o'  my  family. 

COM.  How  does  your  lady  ?  1  ha'n't  seen  her 
abroad  a  good  while. 

Sir  J.  Do  !  1  don't  kpow  how  she  does,  not 
1 ;  she  was  well  enough  yesterday :  1  ha'n't 
been  at  home  to-night. 

Cow.  What,  were  you  out  of  town  ? 

•Sir  J.  Out  of  town  !     No,  I  was  drinking. 

COM.  You  are  a  true  Englishman ;  don't 
know  your  own  happiness.  If  I  were  mar 
ried  to  such  a  woman,  1  would  not  be  from  her 
a.  night,  for  all  the  wine  in  France. 

6V  J.  Not  from  her  ? — 'Oons — what  a  time 
should  a  man  have  ofc.that? 

Heart.  Why,  there's  no  division,  I  hope. 

SirJ.  No;  but  there's  a  conjunction,  and 
that's  worse ;  a  pox  of  the  parson — why  the 
plague  don't  you  too  marry  ?  1  fancy  1  look 
like  the  devil  to  you. 

Heart.  Why,  you  don't  think  you  have  horns, 
do  you  ? 

Sir  J.  No,  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will 
keep  her  honest. 

Heart.  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her 
religion  ? 

Sir  J.  Persecution  ;  and  therefore  she  shall 
have  it. 

Heart.  Have  a  care,  knight ;  women  are  ten 
der  things. 

Sir  J.  And  yet,  methinks,  'tis  a  hard  matter 
to  break  their  hearts. 

Con.  Fy,  fy  !  you  have  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  un 
easy  husband. 

Sir  J.  Best  wives !  the  woman  is  well 
enough ;  she  has  no  vice  that  I  know  of,  but 
she's  a  wife ;  and — damn  a  wife ;  if  I  were 
married  to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  matrimony 
would  make  me  hate  it. 

Heart.  Why  did  you  marry,  then  ;  you  were 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

•Sir  J.  Why  did  I  marry  !  I  married  because 
1  had  a  mind  to  lay  with  her,  and  she  would 
not  let  me. 

Heart.  Why  did  you  not  ravish  her? 

•Sir  J.  Yes,  and  so  have  hedged  myself  into 
forty  quarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buy 
ing  my  pardon  :  but  more  than  all  that,  you 
must  know  I  was  afraid  of  being  damned  in 
those  days  :  for  I  kept  sneaking  cowardly 
company,  fellows  that  went  to  church,  said 
grace  to  their  meat,  and  had  not  the  least  tinc 
ture  of  quality  about  them. 

Heart.  But  1  think  you  have  got  into  a  bet 
ter  gang  now. 

Sir  J.  Zoons,  Sir,  my  Lord  Rake  and  I  are 
hand  and  glove :  I  believe  we  may  get  our 
bones  broke  together  to-night.  Have  you  a 
mind  to  share  a  frolic? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly  ;  my  talents  Te  in  softer 
exercises. 

Sir  J.  What,  a  down  bed  and  strumpet  ? — 
A  pox  of  venery,  I  say.  Will  you  come  and 
drink  with  me  this  afiernoon  ?  ><• 

Con.  I  can't  drink  to-day  ;  but  we'll  come 
and  sit  an  hour  with  you  if  you  will. 

Sir  J.  Pough,  pox,  sit  an  hour  !  Why  can't 
you  drink? 

Con.  Because -I'm  to  see  my  mistress. 

Sir  J.  Who's  that » 

Con.  Why,  do  you  use  to  tell  ? 

SirJ.  Yes. 


Con.  So  wont  I. 

SirJ.  Why? 

Con.  Because  it  is  a  secret. 

Sir  J.  Would  my  wife  knew  it,  'txvould  be 
no  secret  long. 

Con.  Why,  do  you  think  she  can't  keep  a 
secret  ? 

Sir  J.  No  more  than  she  could  keep  Lent. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  tell  it  her  to  try,  Con 
stant. 

Sir  J.  No  pr'ythee,  don't,  that  1  mayn't  be 
plagued  with  it. 

Con.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  you  don't  make 
her  tell  it  you. 

Sir  J.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  I  do. 

Con.  Which  way? 

Sir  J.  Why,  I'll  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  any  thing  does  it,  that  will. 

Con.  But  do  you  think,  Sir  - 

Sir  J.  'Oons,  Sir,  I  think  a  woman  and  a 
secret  are  the  two  impertinentest  themes  in  the 
universe  :  therefore  pray  let's  hear  no  more  of 
my  wife  nor  your  mistress.  Damn  them  both 
with  all  my  heart,  and  every  thing  else  that 
daggles  a  petticoat,  except  four  generous 
whores  who  are  drunk  with  my  Lord  Rake 
and  I  ten  times  in  a  fortnight.  [Exit. 

Con.  Here's  a  dainty  fellow  for  you  !  and 
the  veriest  coward  too.  But  his  usage  of  his 
wife  makes  me  ready  to  stab  the  villain. 

Heart.  Lovers  are  short-sighted:  all  their 
senses  run  into  that  feeling.  This  proceeding 
of  his  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  can  make  you 
fortunate.  If  any  thing  can  prevail  upon  her 
to  accept  a  gallant,  'tis  his  usage  of  her.  — 
Pr'ythee,  take  heart,  I  have  great  hopes  for 
you  ;  and  since  I  can't  bring  you  quite  off  her, 
I'll  endeavour  to  bring  you  quite  on  ;  for  a 
whining  lover  is  the  damnest  companion  upon 
earth. 

Con.  My  dear  friend,  flatter  me  a  little  more 
with  these  hopes  ;  for  whilst  they  prevail,  I 
have  Elysium  within  me,  and  could  melt  with 

j°y- 

Heart.  Pray,  no  melting  yet;  let  things  go 
farther  first.  This  afternoon,  perhaps,  we  shall 
make  some  advance.  In  the  mean  while,  let's 
go  dine  at  Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a 
stomach.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  //.—LADY  FANCYFUL'S  House. 
Enter  LADY  FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  F.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  im- 
portunej  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Indeed,  Matam,  to  say  de  trule,  he 
want  leetel  good-breeding. 

Lady  F.  Good  breeding  !  he  wants  to  be 
caned,  Mademoiselle.  An  insolent  fellow  ! 
and  yet  let  me  expose  my  weakness,  'tis  the 
only  man  on  earth  I  could  resolve  to  dispense 
my  favours  on,  were  he  but  a  fine  gentleman. 
Well,  did  men  but  know  how  deep  an  impres 
sion  a  fine  gentleman  makes  in  a  lady's  heart, 
they  would  reduce  all  their  studies  to  that  of 
good  breeding  alone. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  yet? 

Lady  F.  Yes,  let  them  serve.  [Exit  SERV.] 
Sure  this  Heartfree  has  bewitched  me,  Ma 
demoiselle.  You  can't  imagine  how  oddly  he 
mixt  himself  in  my  thoughts  during  my  rap 
ture  e'en  now.  1  vow  'tis  a  thousand  pities 
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lie    is  not  more  polished  ;   don't  you    think 

80? 

Mad.  Matam,  I  think  it  so  great  pity,  that 
if  I  was  in  your  ladyship's  place,  I  take  him 
home  in  my  house,  I  lock  him  up  in  my  closet, 
and  I  never  let  him  go,  till  I  teach  him  every 
ting  dat  fine  lady  expect  from  fine  gentleman. 

Lady  F.  Why  truly,  I  believe  I  should  soon 
subdue  his  brutality  ;  for,  without  doubt,  he 
hns  a  strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in 
spite  of  his  aversion  to  the  sex,  else  he  would 
ne'er  have  taken  so  much  pains  about  me. 
Lord,  how  proud  would  some  poor  creatures 
be  of  such  a  conquest !  But  I,  alas!  I  don't 
know  how  to  receive  as  a  favour,  what  I  take 
to  be  so  infinitely  my  due.  But  what  shall  I 
do  to  new  mould  him,  Mademoiselle,  for  till 
then,  he's  my  utter  aversion. 

Mad.  Matam,  you  must  laugh  at  him  in  all 
de  places  dat  you  meet  him,  and  turn  into  de 
ridicule  all  he  say,  and  all  he  do. 

Lady  F.  Why,  truly,  satire  has  ever  been  of 
wondrous  use  to  reform  ill-manners.  Besides, 
'tis  my  particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  J 
can  be  severe,  strangely  severe,  when  I  will, 
Mademoiselle — Give  me  the  pen  and  ink — 1 
find  myself  whimsical — I'll  write  to  him — Or 
I'll  let  it  alone,  and  be  severe  upon  him  that 
way.  [Sitting  down  to  write,  rising  up  again.] 
— Yet  active  severity  is  better  than  passive. 
[Sitting  down.] — Tis  as  good  to  let  it  alone 
too ;  for  every  lash  I  give  him  perhaps  he'll 
take  for  a  favour.  [Rising.]— Yet  'tis  a  thou 
sand  pities  so  much  satire  should  be  lost. 
[Sitting.] — But  if  it  should  have  a  wrong  effect 
upon  him,  'twould  distract  me.  [Rising.]—— 
Well,  1  must  write  though,  after  all.  [Sitting. 
— Or  I'll  let  it  alone,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
{Rising.] 

Mad.  La  voila  aetermine'e.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Opens  and  discovers  SIR  JOHN, 
LADY  BRUTE,  and  BELINDA,  rising  from  Hit 
table. 

Sir  J.  Here  ;  take  away  the  things  :  1  ex 
pect  company.  But  first  bring  me  a  pipe :  I'll 
smoke.  [To  a  SERVANT. 

Lady  B.  Lord,  Sir  John,  I  wonder  you 
wont  leave  that  nasty  custom. 

Sir  J.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  impertinent. 

Bel.  [To  LADY  B.]  I  wonder  who  those  are 
he  expects  this  afternoon. 

Lady  B.  I'd  give  the  world  to  know.  Per 
haps  'tis  Constant,  he  comes  here  sometimes  ; 
if  it  does  prove  him,  I'm  resolved  I'll  share 
the  visit. 

Bel.  We'll  send  for  our  work  and  sit  here. 

Lady  B.  He'll  choke  us  witli  his  tobacco.    ' 

Bel.  Nothing  will  choke  us  when  we  are 
doing  what  we  have  a  mind  to.  Lovewell— 

Enter  LOVEWELL. 

Love.  Madam. 

Lady  B.  Here  ;  bring  my  cousin's  work  and 
mine  hither. 

[Exit  LOVE,  and  re-enters  with  their  wcrk. 

Sir  J.  Why,  pox  can't  you  work  somewhere 
else? 

Lady  B.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
you,  Sir. 

Bel.  Your  pipe  would  make  you  too  thought 


ful,  uncle,  if  you  were  left  alone;  our  prittle 
prattle  will  cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  J.  Will  it  so,  Mrs.  Pert !  Now  I  believe 
it  will  so  increase  it ;  [Sitting  and  smoking .]  I 
shall  take  my  own  house  for  a  paper-mill. 

Lady  B.  [To  BEL.  aside.]  Don't  let's  mind 
him  ;  let  him  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  J.  A  woman's  tongue  a  cure  for  the 
spleen  !  'oons — [ Aside.]  If  a  man  had  got  the 
head-ach,  they'd  be  for  applying  the  same 
remedy. 

Lady  B.  You  have  done  a  great  deal,  Be 
linda,  since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  1  have  work'd  very  hard ;  how  do 
you  like  it? 

Lady  B.  O  !  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the 
world.  Well,  cousin,  you  have  the  happiest 
fancy  :  pr'ythee  advise  me  about  altering  my 
crimson  petticoat. 

Sir  J.  A  pox  o'  your  petticoat;  here's  such 
a  pratting,  a  man  can't  digest  his  own 
thoughts  for  you. 

Lady  B.  Don't  answer  him.  [Aside.] — Well, 
what  do  you  advise  me  ? 

Bel.  Why,  really,  1  would  not  alter  it  at  all. 
Methinks  'tis  very  pretty  as  it  is. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  that's  true  ;  but  you  know  one 
grows  weary  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
world,  when  one  has  had  them  long. 

•Sir  J.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that. 

Bel.  Shall  we  provoke  him  a  little? 

Lady  B.  With  all  my  heart.  Belinda,  don't 
you  long  to  be  married  ? 

Bel.  Why  there  are  some  things  in  it  which 
I  could  like  well  enough. 

Lady  B.  What  do  you  think  you  should 
dislike  ? 

Bel.  My  husband,  a  hundred  to  one  else. 

Lady  B.  O  ye  wicked  wretch!  Sure  you 
don't  speak  as  you  think  ! 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do :  especially  if  he  smoked  to 
bacco.  [He  looks  earnestly  at  them. 

Lady  B.  Why,  that  many  times  takes  off' 
worse  smells. 

Bel.  Then  he  must  smell  very  ill  indeed. 

Lady  B.  So  some  men  will,  to  keep  their 
wives  from  coming  near  them. 

Bel.  Then  those  wives  should  cuckold  them 
at  a  distance. 

[He  runs  in  a  fury,  throws  his  pipe  at  them, 
and  drives  them  out.  As  they  run  off,  enter 
CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE,  LADY  BRUTK 
runs  against  CONSTANT. 

Sir  J.  'Olons,  get  you  gone  up  stairs,  you 
confederating  strumpets  you,  or  I'll  cuckold 
you  with  a  vengeance, 

Lady  B.  O  lord  !  he'll  beat  us,  he'll  beat  us. 
Dear,  dear  Mr.  Constant,  save  us. 

[Exeunt  LADY  B.  and  BEL. 

Sir  J.  I'll  cuckold  you  with  a  pox. 

Con.  Heaven!  Sir  John,  what's  the  mat 
ter? 

Sir  J.  Sure,  if  women  had  been  ready  cre 
ated,  the  devil,  instead  of  being  kicked  down 
into  hell,  had  been  married. 

Heart.  Why,  what  new  plagues  have  you 
found  now  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  these  two  gentlewomen  did 
but  hear  me  say  I  expected  you  here  this  af 
ternoon  :  upon  which  they  presently  resolved 
to  take  up  the  room  o'  purpose  to  plague  me 
and  my  friends. 

Con.  Was  that  all  ?  Why,  we  should  have 
been  glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  J.  Then  I  should  have  been  weary  of 
yours  ;  for  I  can't  relish  both  together.  They 
found  fault  with  my  smoking  tobacco  too,  and 
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said  men  stunk, 
say  something. 

Con.  No,  nothing  against  the  ladies,  pray. 

iSir  J.  Split  the  ladies.  Come,  will  you 
sit  down  ? — Give  us  some  wine,  fellow. — You 
wont  smoke  ? 

Con.  No,  nor  drink  neither,  at  this  time  ;  1 
must  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  J.  What,  this  mistress  of  yours  runs 
in  your  head!  I'll  warrant  it's  some  such 
squeamish  minx  as  my  wife,  that's  grown  so 
dainty  of  late,  she  finds  fault  even  with  a  dirty 
shirt. 

Heart.  That  a  woman  may  do,  and  not  be 
very  dainty  neither. 

Sir  J.  Pox  o'  the  women,  let's  drink. 
Come,  you  shall  take  one  glass,  though  I  send 
for  a  box  of  lozenges,  to  sweeten  your  mouth 
after  it. 

Con.  Nay,  if  one  glass  will  satisfy  you,  I'll 
drink  it,  without  putting  you  to  that  expense. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that's  honest.  Fill  some 
wine,  sirrah.  So,  here's  to  you,  gentlemen. — 
A  wife's  the  devil. — To  your  both  being  mar 
ried.  [They  drink. 

Heart.  O,  your  most  humble  servant,  Sir. 

Sir  J.  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  wine  ? 

Con.  'Tis  very  good,  indeed. 

Heart.  'Tis  admirable. 

Sir  J.  Then  give  us  t'other  glass. 

Con.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now  :  we'll  come 
another  time,  and  then  we  won't  spare  it. 

Sir  J.  This  one  glass,  and  no  more. 
Come,  it  shall  be  your  mistress's  health,  and 
that's  a  great  compliment  from  me,  I  assure 
you. 

Con.  And  'tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me  :  so 
give  us  the  glasses. 

Sir  J.  So ;  let  her  live — 

[He  coughs  in  the  glass. 

Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Con.  What's  the  matter?  Does  it  go  the 
wrong  way  ? 

Sir  J.  If  I  had  love  enough  to  be  jealous, 
I  should  take  this  for  an  ill  omen  ;  for  1  never 
drank  my  wife's  health  in  my  life,  but  I  puked 
in  my  glass. 

Con.  O,  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  any  rea 
sonable  man  jealous. 

Sir  J.  Pox  of  her  virtue!  If  I  could 
catch  her  adulterating,  1  might  be  divorced 
from  her  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to 
be  a  distinguished  cuckold. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Sen.  Sir,  there's  my  Lord  Rake,  Colonel 
xJully,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  at  the  Blue 
Posts,  desire  your  company. 

Sir  J.  God's  so,  we  are  to  consult  about 
playing  the  devil  to-night 

Heart.  Well,  we  wont  hinder  business. 

Sir  J.  Methinks  I  don't  know  how  to 
leave  you  two  ?  but  for  once  I  must  make  bold. 
Or,  look  you— may  be  the  conference  mayn't 
last  long  ;  so,  if  you'll  wait  here  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  ;  if  I  don't  come  then— why  then— 
I  wont  come  at  all. 

Heart.  [To  CONSTANT.]  A  good  modest  pro 
position  truly  !  [•"•*' "e • 

Con.  But  let's  accept  on't,  however.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ? 

Heart.  Well,  Sir,  to  show  you  how  fond  we 
are  of  your  company,  we'll  expect  your  return 
as  long  as  we  can 


Sir  J.  Nay,  may  be  I  mayn't  stay  at  all ; 
but  business,  you  know,  must  be  done.  So, 
your  servant.  Or,  hark  you,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  take  a  frisk  with  us,  I  have  an  inter 
est  with  my  lord,  I  can  easily  introduce  you. 

Con.  We  are  much  beholden  to  you  ;  but  for 
my  part,  I'm  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  J.  What !  to  your  mistress,  I'll  war 
rant.  Pr'ythee  leave  your  nasty  punk  to  en 
tertain  herself  with  her  own  wicked  thoughts, 
and  make  one  with  us  to-night. 

Con.  Sir,  'tis  business  that  is  to  employ  me. 

Heart.  And  me ;  and  business  must  be  done, 
you  know. 

SirJ.  Ay,  women's  business,  though  the 
world  were  consumed  for't.  [Exit. 

Con.  Farewell,  beast;  and  now,  my  dear 
friend,  would  my  mistress  be  but  as  complais 
ant  as  some  men's  wives,  who  think  it  a  piece 
of  good  breeding  to  receive  the  visits  of  their 
husband's  friends  in  his  absence! 

Heart.  Why,  for  your  sake,  I  could  forgive 
her,  though  she  should  be  so  complaisant  to 
receive  something  else  in  his  absence.  But 
what  way  shall  we  invent  to  see  her? 

Con.  O,  ne'er  hope  it:  invention  will  prove 
as  vain  as  wishes. 

Enter  LADY  BRUTE  and  BELINDA, 

Heart.  What  do  you  think  now,  friend? 

Con.  1  think  1  shall  swoon. 

Heart.  I'll  speak  first,  then,  while  you  fetch 
breath. 

Lady  B.  We  think  ourselves  obliged,  gentle 
men,  to  come  and  return  you  thanks  for  your 
knight-errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being 
devoured  by  the  fiery  dragon. 

Bel.  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  knock  you 
down,  gentlemen? 

Heart.  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some 
hardships ;  and  should  have  done  more,  if 
some  greater  heroes  than  ourselves,  hard  by, 
had  not  diverted  him. 

Con.  Though  I  am  glad  of  the  service  you 
are  pleased  to  say  we  have  done  you,  yet  I'm 
sorry  we  could  do  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
making  ourselves  privy  to  what  you  would 
perhaps  have  kept  a  secret 

r_j..    D       i?««  w:«   i.vi.-n'o 


y  B.  For  Sir  John's  part,  1  suppose  he 

designed  it  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much 
noise :  and  for  myself,  truly,  I'm  not  much 
concerned,  since  'tis  fallen  only  into  this  gen 
tleman's  hand  and  yours ;  who,  I  have  many 
reasons  to  believe,  will  neither  interpret,  nor 
report  any  thing  to  my  disadvantage. 

Con.  Your  good  opinion,  Madam,  was  what 
1  feared  I  never  could  have  merited. 

Lady  B.  Your  fears  were  vain,  then,  Sir ; 
for  I'm  just  to  every  body. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  Constant,  what  is't  you  do 
to  get  the  ladies'  good  opinions  ;  for  I'm  a  no 
vice  at  it. 

Bel.  Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  instruct 

y°Heart.  Yes,  that  I  will,  with  all  my  soul, 
Madam. 

Bel.  Why  then,  you  must  never  be  a  sloven, 
never  be  out  of  humour ;  never  smoke  tobacco  ; 
nor  drink  but  when  you  are  dry. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Con.  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him, 
you  break  his  heart,  Madam. 

Bel.  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can 
love  drinking. 

Heart.  Only  by  way  of  antidote. 

9M 
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Bel.  Against  what,  pray  ? 

Heart.  Against  love,  Madam. 

Lady  B.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  in  love, 
Sir? 

Heart.  I  should,  if  there  were  any  danger 
of  it.. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  why  so  ? 

Heart.  Because  I  always  had  an  aversion  to 
being  used  like  a  dog. 

Bel.  Why,  truly,  men  in  love  are  seldom  used 
better. 

Lady  B.  But  was  you  never  in  love,  Sir? 

Heart.  No,  I  thank  Heaven,  Madam. 

Bel.  Fray,  where  got  you  your  learning 
then? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  experience. 

Bel.  That's  being  a  spunger,  Sir,  which  is 
scarce  honest :  if  you'd  buy  some  experience 
with  your  own  money,  as  twould  be  fairlier 
got,  so  'twould  stick  longer  by  you. 

Enter  FOOTMAN. 

Foot.  Madam,  here's  my  Lady  Fancyful,  to 
wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Lady  B.  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven  !  What  an 
inundation  of  impertinence  is  here  coming 
upon  us  ! 

Enter  LADY  FANCYFUL,  who  runs  first  to  LADY 
BRUTE,  then  to  BELINDA,  kissing  them. 

Lady  F.  My  dear  Lady  Brute,  and  sweet 
Belinda,  methinks  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw 
you. 

Lady  B.  Yet  'tis  but  three  days  ;  sure  you 
have  passed  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  long 
to  you. 

Lady  F.  Why  really,  to  confess  the  truth  to 
you,  I  am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the 
addresses  of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  extravagancy  of  the  example,  I 
should  e'en  tear  out  these  wicked  eyes  with 
my  own  fingers,  to  make  both  myself  and  man 
kind  easy.  What  think  you  on't,  Mr.  Heart- 
free,  for  I  take  JTOU  to  be  my  faithful  adviser  ? 

Heart.  Why,  truly,  Madam — 1  think  every 
project  that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  ought 
to  be  encouraged. 

Lady  F.  Then  I  have  your  consent,  Sir  ? 

Heart.  To  do  whatever  you  please,  Ma 
dam. 

Lady  F.  You  had  a  much  more  limited  com- 
plaisance  this  morning,  Sir.  Would  you  be 
lieve  it,  ladies  ?  the  gentleman  has  been  so  ex 
ceeding  generous,  to  tell  me  of  above  fifty 
faults  in  less  time  than  it  was  well  possible  for 
me  to  commit  two  of  them. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  Madam,  my  friend  there 
is  apt  to  be  something  familiar  with  the 
ladies. 

Lady  F.   He  is  indeed,  Sir ;  but  he's  won 
drous  charitable  with  it :  he  has  had  the  good 
ness  to  design  a  reformation,  e'en  down  to  my 

fingers'  ends. 'Twas    thus,    I  think,    Sir, 

[Opening  her  fingers  in  an  awkward  manner.] 

you'd  have  them  stand My  eyes  too  he  did 

not  like  :  How  was't  you  would  have  directed 
them  ;  thus,  I  think.  [Staring  at  him.] — Then 
there  was  something  amiss  in  my  gait  too  ;  I 
don't  know  well  how  'twas  !  but  as  1  take  it, 
he  would  have  me  walk  like  him.  Pray,  Sir, 
do  me  the  favour  to  take  a  turn  or  two  about 
the  room,  that  the  company  may  see  you. 
He's  sullen,  ladies,  and  wont.  But  to.make 


short,  and  give  you  as  true  an  idea  as  1  can  of 
the  matter,   I  think  it  was  much  about  this 
figure  in  general,  he  would  have  moulded  me 
to  :  but  I  was  an  obstinate  woman,  and  could 
not  resolve  to  make   myself  mistress  of  his" 
heart,  by  growing  as  awkward  as  his  fancy. 
[She  walks  awkwardly  about,  staring  and 
looking  ungainly,  tlien  changes  on  a  sudden 
to    the   extremity   of  her   usual  affecta 
tion. 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they 
think  we  are  in  love  with  them,  or  when  they 
are  so  with  us. 

[CONSTANT  and  LADY  BRUTE  talk  togellier 

apart. 

Lady  F.  Twould,  however,  be  less  vanity  for 
me,  to  conclude  the  former,  than  you  the  lat 
ter,  Sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  presume  to  con 
clude  is,  that  if  I  were  in  love,  you'd  find  the 
means  to  make  me  soon  weary  on't. 

Lady  F.  Not  by  over-fondness,  upon  my 
word,  Sir.  But  pr'ythee  let's  stop  here  ;  for 
you  are  so  much  governed  by  instinct,  I  know 
you'll  grow  brutish  at  last. 

Bel.  [Aside.']  Now  am  I  sure  she's  fond  of 
him  :  I'll  try  to  make  her  jealous.  Well,  for 
my  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  somebody 
would  be  so  free  with  me,  that  I  might  know 
my  faults,  and  mend  them. 

Lady  F.  Then  pray  let  me  recommend  this 
gentleman  to  you :  I  have  known  him  some 
time,  and  will  be  surety  for  him,  that  upon  a 
very  limited  encouragement  on  your  side,  you 
shall  find  an  extended  impudence  on  bis. 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  Madam,  for  your  re 
commendation  ;  but  hating  idleness,  I'm  un 
willing  to  enter  into  a  place  where  I  believe 
there  would  be  nothing  to  do.  I  was  fond  of 
serving  your  ladyship,  because  I  knew  you'd 
find  me  constant  employment. 

Lady  F.  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda. 

Bel.  O,  a  little  bluntness  is  a  sign  of  hon 
esty,  which  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon 
it.  So,  Sir,  if  you  have  no  other  objection  to 
my  service,  but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  it,  you 
may  venture  to  list  yourself :  I  shall  find  you 
work,  I  warrant  you. 

Heart.  Upon  those  terms  I  engage, Madam*. 
and  this,  with  your  leave,  I  take  for  earnest. 
[Offers  to  kiss  her  hand. 

Bel.  Hold  there,  Sir ;  I'm  none  of  youi 
earnest  givers.  But  if  I'm  well  served,  I  give 
good  wages,  and  pay  punctually, 

[HEARTFREE  and  BELINDA  seem  to  continue 
talking  familiarly  together. 

Lady  F.  [Aside.]  I  don't  like  this  jesting  be 
tween  them— Methinks  the  fool  begins  to  look 
es  if  he  were  in  earnest,  but  then  he  must  be  a 
fool  indeed— Lard,  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  me  and  her.  [Looking  at  BELINDA 
scornfully.]  How  should  I  despise  such  a  thing 

if  1  were  a  man  ! What  a  nose  she  has 

What    a    chin What  a  neck Then  her 

eyes And  the  worst  kissing  lips  in  the  uni 
verse No,  no,  he  can  never  like  her,  that's 

positive — Yet  I  can't  suffer  them  together  any 
longer.  Mr.  Heartfree,  do  you  know  that 
you  and  I  must  have  no  quarrel  for  all  this  ?  I 
can't  forbear  being  a  little  severe  now  and 
then:  but  women,  you  know,  may  be  allowed 
any  thing. 

Heart.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  Madam. 

Lady  F.  Which  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 

Heart.  [Aside.}  Nor  never  will,  I  dare 
swear. 
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Lady  F.  [To  LADY  B.]  Come,  Madam, 
•will  your  ladyship  be  witness  to  our  recon 
ciliation  ? 

Lady  B.  You  are  agreed  then  at  last. 

Heart.  [Slightingly.]  We  forgive. 

Lady  F.  [Aside.']  That  was  a  cold,  ill-natured 
reply. 

Lady  B.  Then  there's  no  challenges  sent  be 
tween  you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  I  promise.  [Aside  to 
CON.]  But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her  ;  for 
I  know  she  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  forbear 
writing  to  me. 

Con.  That  I  believe.  But  I  think  we  had 
best  be  going,  lest  she  should  suspect  some 
thing,  and  be  malicious. 

Heart.  With  all  my  heart. 


[Exit. 

Heart.  Ladies,  your  servant.  [To  BEL.]  I 
hope,  Madam,  you  wont  forget  our  bargain  ; 
I'm  to  say  what  I  please  to  you.  [Evit. 

Bel.  Liberty  of  speech  entire,  Sir. 

Lady  F.  \Aside.]  Very  pretty,  truly— But 
how  the  blockhead  went  out  languishing  at 
her  ;  and  not  a  look  towards  me— Well,  people 
may  talk,  but  miracles  art  not  ceased .  For  'tis 
more  than  natural  such  a  rude  fellow  as  he, 
and  such  a  little  impertinent  as  she,  should  be 
capable  of  making  a  woman  of  my  sphere  un 
easy.  But  I  can  bear  her  sight  no  longer — 
methinks,  she  is  grown  ten  times  uglier  than 
Cornet.  I  must  home  and  study  revenge.  [To 
LADY  B.]  Madam,  your  humble  servant ;  1 
must  take  my  leave. 

Lady  B.  What,  going  already,  Madam? 

Lady  F.  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse  me  this 
once ;  for  really  I  have  eighteen  visits  to  re 
turn  this  afternoon  :  so  you  see  I'm  impor 
tuned  by  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men. 

Bel.  [JUu/e.]  And  she's  quits  with  them 
both. 

Lady  F.  [Going. ~\  Nay,  you  sha'n't  go  one 
step  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

Lady  F.  No,  sweet  Lady  Brute,  you  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony. 

Lady  B.  Pray  give  me  leave. 

Lady  F.  You  know  I  wont. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  must. 

Lady  F.  Indeed  you  shu'n't. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  F.  Indeed  you  sha'n't. 

Lady  B.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  F.  Indeed  you  sha'n't.  Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed,  YOU  sha'n't.  [Exit  running,  they  follow. 

Re-enter  LADY  BRUTE. 

Lady  B.  This  impertinent  woman  has  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnight — What  an 
agreeable  moment  has  her  foolish  visit  inter 
rupted  !  Lord,  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in 
doing  what  we  should  not  do  ! 

Re-enter  CONSTANT. 

Ha  !  here  again  ! 

COM.  Though  the  renewing  my  visit  may 
seem  a  little  irregular,  I  hope  I  shall  obtain 
your  pardon  for  it,  Madam,  when  you  know  I 
only  1-eft  the  room,  lest  the  lady  who  was  here 
should  have  been  as  malicious  in  her  remarks, 
as  she  is  foolish  in  her  conduct. 
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be  tender  of  a  woman's  reputation,  carries  a 
virtue  about  him  that  may  atone  for  a  great 
many  faults. 

Con.  If  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its 
pretensions  must  needs  be  strongest,  where 
the  crime  is  love.  I  therefore  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven  the  attempt  I  have  made  upon  your 
heart,  since  my  enterprize  has  been  a  secret  to 
all  the  world  but  yourself. 

Lady  B.  Secrecy,  indeed,  in  sins  of  this 
kind,  is  an  argument  of  weight  to  lessen  the 
punishment ;  but  nothing's  a  plea  for  a  pardon 
entire,  without  sincere  repentance. 

Con.  If  sincerity  in  repentance  consists  in 
sorrow  for  offending,  no  cloister  ever  inclosed 
so  true  a  penitent  as  1  should  be.  But  I  hope 
it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  offence  to  love,  where 
it  is  a  duty  to  adore. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  an  offence,  a  great  one,  where 
it  would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to  be 
adored  for— her  virtue. 

Con.  Virtue; — that  phantom  of  honour, 
which  men  in  every  age  have  so  condemned  ; 
they  have  thrown  it  amongst  the  women  to 
scramble  for. 

Lady  B.  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little  ya- 
lue,  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it 
your  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Con.  We  recommend  'it  to  our  wives,  Ma 
dam,  because  we  would  keep  them  to  ourselves; 
and  to  our  daughters,  because  we  would  dis 
pose  of  them  to  others. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  then  of  some  importance,  it 
seems,  since  you  can't  dispose  of  them  without 
it. 

Con.  That  importance,  Madam,  lies  in  the 
humour  of  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing1:.  Pray  what  does  your  ladyship 
think  of  a  powdered  coat  for  deep  mourning  ? 

Lady  B.  I  think,  Sir,  your  sophistry  has  all 
the  effect  that  you  can  reasonably  expect  it 
should  have  ;  it  puzzles,  but  don't  convince. 

Con.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Lady  B.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so. 

COM.  Pray  why  ? 

Lady  B.  Because  if  you  expected  more  from 
it,  you  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  understand 
ing  than  I  desire  you  should  have. 

Con.  [Aside.^  1  comprehend  her  :  she  would 
have  me  set  a  value  upon  her  chastity,  that  I 
might  think  myself  the  more  obliged  to  her, 
when  she  makes  me  a  present  of  it  [To  her.] 
I  beg  you  will  believ*  I  did  but  rally,  Madam  ; 
I  know  you  judge  too  well  of  right  and  wrong, 
to  be  deceived  by  arguments  like  those.  And 
I  hope  you  will  have  so  favourable  an  opinion 
of  my  understanding  too,  to  believe  the  thing 
called  virtue  has  worth  enough  with  me,  to 
pass  for  an  eternal  obligation  where'er  'tis 
sacrificed. 

Lady  B.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as 
nothing  can  repay. 

Con.  Yes ;  the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  B.  When  debtors  once  have  borrowed 
all  we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow 
shy  of  their  creditors'  company. 

Con.  That,  Madam,  is  only  when  they  are 
forced  to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  gene 
rous  friend.  Let  us  choose  our  creditors,  and 
we  are  seldom  so  ungrateful  as  to  shun  them. 

Lady  B.  What  think  you  of  Sir  John,  Sir?  I 
was  his  free  choice. 

Con.  I  think  he's  married,  Madam. 

Lady  B.  Does  marriage  then  exclude  men 


Lady  B.   He  who  has  discretion  enough  to    from  your  rule  of  constancy  ? 
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Con.  It  does.  Constancy's  a  brave,  free, 
haughty,  generous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle 
to  the  chains  of  wedlock. 

Lady  B.  Have  you  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  well  as  t'other  ? 

Con.  Yes,  I  would,  after  all,  be  an  excep 
tion  to  it  myself,  if  you  were  free  in  power  and 
will  to  make  me  so. 

Lady  B.  Compliments  are  well  placed, 
where  'tis  impossible  to  lay  hold  on  them. 

Con.  I  would  to  Heaven  'twere  possible  for 
you  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it 
is  no  compliment  at  all.  But  since  you  are 
already  disposed  of,  beyond  redemption,  to 
one  who  does  not  know  the  value  of  the  jewel 
you  have  put  into  his  hands,  I  hope  you  would 
not  think  him  greatly  wronged,  though  it 
should  sometimes  be  looked  on  by  a  friend  who 
knows  how  to  esteem  it  as  he  ought. 

Lady  B.  If  looking  on't  alone  would  serve 
his  turn,  the  wrong  perhaps  might  not  be  very 
great. 

Con.  Why,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now 
and  then  a  day,  so  he  gave  good  security  to 
bring  it  home  again  at  night  ? 

Lady  B.  Small  security,  I  fancy,  might 
serve  for  that.  One  might  venture  to  take  his 
word. 

Con.  Then  where's  the  injury  to  the  owner  ? 

Lady  B.  'Tis  an  injury  to  him,  if  he  thinks  it 
is  one.  For  if  happiness  be  seated  in  the  mind, 
unhappiness  must  be  so  too. 

Con.  Here  I  close  with  you,  Madam,  and 
draw  my  conclusive  argument  from  your  own 
position :  if  the  injury  lie  in  the  fancy,  there 
needs  nothing  but  secrecy  to  prevent  the 
wrong. 

Lady-B.  [Going.']  A  surer  way  to  prevent 
it,  is  to  hear  no  more  arguments  in  its  be 
half. 

Con.  [Following  her.}  But,  Madam 

Lady  B.  But,  Sir,  'tis  my  turn  to  be  discreet 
now,  and  not  suffer  too  long  a  visit. 

Con.  [Catching  her  hand.]  By  Heaven,  you 
shall  not  stir,  till  you  give  me  hopes  that  I 
shall  see  you  again  at  some  more  convenient 
time  and  place. 

Lady  B.  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough 

[Breaking  from  him.]  to  get  loose  from  you  : 
and  that's  all  I  can  afford  you  at  this  time. 

[Exit  running. 

Con.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  good, 
she's  a  charming  woman.  In  what  ecstacy  of 
joy  she  has  left  me!  For  she  gave  me  hope. 

Did  she  not  say  she  gave  me  hope  ? Hope  ! 

Ay,  what  hope  ?— enough  to  make  me  let  her 

go Why,  that's  enough  in  conscience.     Or 

no  matter  how  'twas  spoke  ;  hope  was  the 
word ;  it  came  from  her,  and  it  was  said  to 
me. 

Enter  HEARTFREE. 

Ha,  Heartfree  !  thou  hast  done  me  noble  ser 
vice  in  prattling  to  the  young  gentlewoman 
without  there  ;  come  to  my  arms  thou  vener 
able  bawd,  and  let  me  squeeze  thee  [Embracing 
him  eagerly.]  as  a  new  pair  of  stays  does  a  fat 
country  girl,  when  she's  carried  to  court  to 
stand  for  maid  of  honour. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  devil's  all  this  rapture 
for? 

Con.  Rapture !  there's  ground  for  rapture, 
man  !  There's  hopes,  my  Heartfree — hopes,  my 
friend. 

Heart.  Hopes!  of  what? 

Con.  Why,    hopes  that  my  lady  and  1  to 


gether,  (for  'tis  more  than  one  body's  work) 
should  make  Sir  John  a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee? 

Con.  Say  !  What  did  she  not  say  ?  she  said 
that— says  she— she  said — Zoons,  I  don't  know 
what  she  said  ;  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said 
every  thing  I'd  have  her ;  and  so,  if  thou'lt  go 
to  the  tavern,  I'll  treat  thee  with  any  thing 
that  gold  can  buy;  I'll  give  all  my  silver 
among  the  drawers,  make  a  bonfire  before  the 
doors  ;  swear  that  the  Pope's  turned  protes- 
tant,  and  that  all  the  politicians  in  England 
are  of  one  mind.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

LORD  RAKE,  SIR  JOHN,  fyc.  discovered  at  a 
table  drinking. 

All.  Huzza ! 

Lord  R.  Come,  boys,  charge  again so, 

confusion  to  all  order.  Here's  liberty  of  con 
science. 

All.  Huzza ! 

Lord  R.  Come,  sing  the  song  I  made  this 
morning,  to  this  purpose. 

Sir  J.  Tis  wicked,  I  hope. 

Lord  R.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  1  made  it? 

Sir  J.  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  sus 
pecting  you  of  any  virtue.  Come,  begin. 

SONG. — By  COLONEL  BULLY. 

We're  gaily  yet,  we're  gaily  yet, 

And  we're  not  very  fow,    but  we're  gaily 

yet, 

Then  sit  ye  awhile  and  tipple  a  bit, 
For  we's  not  very  fow,  but  we're  gaily  yet, 
And  we're  gaily  yet,  &c. 

There  was  a  lad,  and  they  cau'd  him  Dicky, 
He  ga'  me  a  kiss,  and  1  bit  his  lippy, 
Then  under  my  apron  he  show'd  me  a  trick ; 
And  we's  not  very  fow,  but  we're  gaily  yet, 
And  we're  gaily  yet,  &c. 

There  were  three  lads,  and  they  were  clad, 
There  were  three  lasses,  and  them  they  had. 
Three  trees  in  the  orchard  are  newly 

sprung, 
And    we's  a'  git  geer  enough,   we're  but 

young, 
And  we're  gaily  yet,  &c. 

Then  up  went  Ailey,  Ailey,  up  went  Ailey 

now  ; 
Then  up  with  Ailey  quo'  Crumma,  we's  get  a' 

roaring  fow. 
And  one  was  kiss'd  in  the  barn,  another  was 

kiss'd  on  the  green, 
And  t'other  behind  the  pease  stack,  till  the 

mow  flew  up  to  her  e'en. 
Then  up  went  Ailey,  Ailey,  &c. 

Now,  fy,  John  Thompson,  run, 
Gin  ever  you  run  in  your  life, 
De'il  get  ye  ;  but  hye,  my  dear  Jack, 
There's  a  mon  got  to  bed  with  your  wife, 
Then  up  went  Ailey,  &c. 

Then  away  John  Thompson  ran, 
And  egad  he  ran  with  speed  ; 
Bat  before  he  had  run  his  length 
The  false  loon  had  done  the  deed. 
Then  up  went  Ailey,  &c. 
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Lord  R.  Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  gentle 
men? 

AIL  O,  admirable. 

Sir  J.  1  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that 
is  not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

Lord  R.  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  taste. 
But  drink  away;  the  night  steals  upon  us: 
we  shall  want  time  to  be  lewd  in.  Hey,  page  ! 
sally  out,  sirrah,  and  see  what's  doing  in  the 
camp  ;  we'll  beat  up  the  quarters  presently. 

Page.  I'll  bring  your1  lordship  an  exact  ac 
count.  [Exit. 

Lord  R.  Now  let  the  spirit  of  Clara  go 
round,  Here's  to  our  forlorn  hope.  Courage, 
knight !  victory  attends  you. 

Sir  J.  And  laurels  shall  crown  me.  Drink 
away,  and  be  damned. 

Lord  R.  Again,  boys  :  t'other  glass,  and  no 
morality. 

Sir  J.  [Drunk.]  Ay — no  morality— and 
damn  the  watch.  And  let  the  constable  be 
married. 

All.  Huzza! 

Re-enter  PAGE. 

Lord  R.  How  are  the  streets  inhabited,  sir 
rah? 

Page.  My  lord,  it's  Sunday  night,  they  are 
full  of  drunken  citizens. 

Lord  R.  Along  then,  boys,  we  shall  have  a 
feast. 

Col.  Along,  noble  knight. 

SirJ.  Ay— along,  Bully;  and  he  that 
«ays  Sir  John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk,  and  as 
religious  as  the  drunkenest  citizen  of  them  all 
— is  a  liar  and  the  son  of  a  whore. 

Col.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and  like 
a  free-born  Englishman. 

SirJ.  Whirl  that  to  you.  Sir,  whether  I 
am  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  ? 

Col.  Zoons,  you  are  not  angry,  Sir? 

Sir  J.  Zoons,  I  am  angry,  Sir— for  if  I  am 
a  free-born  Englishman,  what  have  you  to 
do,  even  to  talk  of  my  privileges. 

Lord  R.  Why,  pr'ythee,  knight,  don't  quar 
rel  here;  leave  private  animosities  to  be  de 
cided  by  day-light ;  let  the  night  be  employed 
against  the  public  enemy. 

Sir  J.   My  lord,  I  respect  you,  because  you 
are  a  man  of  quality.     But  I'll  make  that 
fellow  know  I  am  within  a  hair's  breadth  as 
absolute  by  my  privileges,    as  the    king  o 
France  is  by  his  prerogative.    He,  by  his  pre 
rogative,  takes  money  where  it  is  not  his  due 
I,  by  my  privilege,  refuse  paying  it  where 
owe  it.     Liberty  and  property,  and  Old  Eng 
land.     Huzza ! 

All.  Huzza! 

[Exit  SIR  JOHN,  reeling,  all  following 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.—A  Bed-Chamber. 

Enter  LADY  BRUTE  and  BELINDA. 

Lady  B.  Sure  it's  late,  Belinda,  I  begin  t 

eZte1.e%s,  'tis  near  twelve.    Will  you  go  t 

Lady  B.  To  bed,  my  dear!  and  by  that  tim 
I  am  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  (or  perhaps 
sweet  dream,  which  is  better  and  better)  b 


ohn  will  come  home  roaring  drunk,  and  be 
verjoyed  he  finds  me  in  a  condiiiun  to  be  dis- 
irbed. 

BeL  O,  you  need  not  fear  him,  ho's  in  for 
1  night.  The  servants  say  he's  gone  to  drink 
ith  my  Lord  Rake. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  'tis  not  very  likely,  indeed, 
ich  suitable  company  should  part  y.resently. 
?  hat  hogs  men  turn  to,  Belinda,  when  they 
row  weary  of  women. 

Bel.  And  what  owls  they  are  whilst  they 
re  fond  of  them. 

Lady  B.  But  that  we  may  forgive  well 
nough,  because  they  are  so  upon  our  ac- 
ounts.  But,  pr'ythee,  one  word  of  poor  Con- 
tant  before  we  go  to  bed,  if  it  be  but  to  fur- 
ish  matter  for  dreams.  I  dare  swear  he's 
alking  of  me  now,  or  thinking  of  me  at  least. 

Bel.  So  he  ought,  I  think;  for  you  were 
leased  to  make  him  a  good  round  advance, 
o-day,  Madam. 

Lady  B.  Why,  I  have  e'en  plagued  him 
nough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman :  he 
as  besieged  me  these  two  years  to  no  pur- 
ose. 

BeL  And  if  he  besieged  you  two  years  more, 
e'd  be  well  enough  paid,  so  he  had  the 
lundering  of  you  at  last. 

Lady  B.  That  may  be;  but  I'm  afraid  the 
own  wont  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer : 
or,  to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the 
arrison  begins  to  grow  mutinous. 

Bel.  Then  the  sooner  you  capitulate  the 
>etter. 

Lady  B.  Yet  methinks  I  would  fain  stay  a 
_ittle  longer,  to  see  you  fixed  too,  that  we 
might  start  together,  and  see  who  could  love 
ongest.  What  think  you,  if  Heartfree  should 
lave  a  month's  mind  to  you. 

Bel.  Why,  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with 
lira  for  despising  that  foolish,  affected,  Lady 
?ancyful ;  but  I'm  afraid  he's  too  cold,  ever 
to  warm  himself  by  my  fire. 

Lady  B.  Than  he  deserves  to  be  frozen  to 
death.  Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake, 
dear  rogue  !  [Kissing  her. 

BeL  You'd  wish  yourself  a  woman  for  your 
own,  or  the  men  are  mistaken.  But  if  I  could 
make  a  conquest  of  this  son  of  Bacchus,  and 
rival  his  bottle,  what  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  He 
las  no  fortune,  I  can't  marry  him  ;  and  sure 
you  would  not  have  me  do  I  don't  know  what 
with  him. 

Lady  B.  Why,  if  you  did,  child,  'twould  be 
but  a  good  friendly  part ;  if  'twere  only  to 
keep  me  in  countenance,  whilst  I  play  the  fool 
with  Constant. 

Bel.  Well,  if  I  can't  resolve  to  serve  you 
that  way  ;  I  may  perhaps  some  other  as  much 
to  your  satisfaction.  But,  pray  how  shall  we 
contrive  to  see  these  blades  again  quickly  ? 

Lady  B.  We  must  e'en  have  recourse  to  the 
old  way ;  make  them  an  appointment  'twixt 
jest  and  earnest ;  'twill  look  like  a  frolic,  and 
that  you  know  is  a  very  good  thing  to  save  a 
woman's  blushes. 

Bel.  You  advise  well,  but  where  shall  it 
be  ? 

Lady  B.  In  Spring-Garden.  But  they 
sha'n't  know  their  women  till  they  pull  oft 
their  masks  ;  for  a  surprize  is  the  most  agree 
able  thing  in  the  world :  and  I  find  myself  in 

a  very  good  humour,  ready  to  do  them  any 

good  turn  I  can  think  on. 
Bel.  Then  pray  write  the  necessary  billet 

without  farther  delay. 
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[ACT  jr. 


Lady  B.  Let's  go  into  your  chamber  then, 
and  whilst  you  undress  ,  I'll  do  it,  child. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  H.—Covent-Garden. 

Enter  LORD  RAKE,  SIR  JOHN,  and  COLONEL 
BULLY,  with  their  swords  drawn. 

Lord  R.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

Col.  No,  damn  him,  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Lord  R.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled. 

Col.  Ay,  she'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

Lord  R.  Appear,  knight,  then  ;  come,  you 
have  a  good  cause  to  fight  for ;  there's  a  man 
murdered. 

Sir  J.  Is  there  ?  then  let  bis  ghost  be  satis 
fied  ;  for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  present 
ly,  and  burn  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a  TAILOR,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

Col.  How  now !  what  have  we  got  here  ?  a 
thief! 

Tai.  No,  an't  please  you,  I'm  no  thief. 

Lord  R.  That  we'll  see  presently.  Here, 
let  the  general  examine  him. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll 
lay  a  hundred  pounds  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite 
of  his  teeth — for  he  looks — like  a  sneaking  ras 
cal.  Come,  sirrah,  without  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation,  tell  me  of  what  opinion  you 
are,  and  what  calling ;  for  by  them — I  shall 
guess  at  your  morals. 

Tai.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting  jour 
neyman  woman's  tailor. 

Sir  J.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade;  and  so,  that 
your  punishments  may  be  suitable  to  your 
crimes— I'll  have  you  first  gagged,  and  then 
hanged. 

Tai.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don't 
abuse  me ;  indeed,  I'm  an  honest  man,  and 
a  good  workman,  though  I  say  it,  that  should 
not  say  it. 

Sir  J.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your 
fate. 

Lord  R.  Let  me  see  what's  in  that  bundle. 

Tai.  An't  please  you,  it's  my  lady's  short 
cloak  and  wrapping-gown. 

Sir  J.  What  lady,  you  reptile,  you  ? 

Tai.  My  Lady  Brute,  an't  please  your  hon 
our. 

Sir'  J.  My  Lady  Brute !  my  wife  !  the  robe 
of  my  wife  ! — with  reverence  let  me  approach 
it.  The  dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of 
me  in  danger,  and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  ar 
mour  to  protect  me  in  this  day  of  battle ; — on 
they  go. 

All.  O  brave  knight ! 

Lord  JR.  Live,  Don  Quixote  the  second. 

Sir  J .  Sancho,  my  'squire,  help  me  on  with 
my  armour. 

Tai.  O  dear  gentleman  !  1  shall  be  quite  un 
done,  if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  J.  Retire,  sirrah !  and  since  you  carry 

off  your  skin,  go  home,  and  be  happy So! 

how  do  you  like  my  shapes  now  ? 

Lord  R.  To  a  miracle  !  he  looks  like  a  queen 
of  the  Amazons— But  to  your  arms,  gentle 
men  !  the  enemy's  upon  their  march — here's 
the  watch. 

Sir  J.  Oons !  if  it  were  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  I  would  drive 
him  into  a  horse-pond. 

All.  Huzza !  O  brave  knight ! 


Enter  WATCHMAN. 


•Sir  J.  See !  here  he  comes,  with  all  his 
Greeks  about  him— follow  me,  boys. 

Watch.  Hey-day! — who  have  we  got  here? 
—stand. 

Sir  J.  May- hap  not. 

Watch.  What  are  you  all  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  o'night?  And  who  are  you, 
Madam,  that  seems  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
noble  crew  ? 

Sir  J.  Sirrah  !  I  am  Bonduca,  queen  of  the 
Welchraen  ;  and  with  a  leek  as  long  as  my  pe 
digree,  I  will  destroy  your  Roman  legions  in 
an  instant. Britons,  strike  home. 

[Snatches  a  Watchman's  staff,  strikes  at  the 
WATCH,  and  falls  down,  his  party  drove  off. 

Watch.  So !  we  have  got  the  queen  how 
ever  ;  we'll  make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom. 
— Come,  Madam,  will  your  majesty  please  to 
walk  before  the  constable? 

Sir  J.  The  constable's  a  rascal,  and  you  are 
a  son  of  a  whore. 

Watch.  A  most  noble  reply,  truly  !  If  this 
be  her  royal  style,  I'll  warrant  her  maids  of 
honour  prattle  prettily:  but  we'll  teach  you 
some  of  our  court  dialect  before  we  part  with 
you,  princess. — Away  with  her  to  the  round 
house. 

Sir  J.  Hands  off,  you  ruffians  !  My  honour's 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ;  I  hope  you  wont 
be  so  uncivil. 

Watch.  Away  with  her.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— A  Bed-Chamber. 
Enter  HEARTFREE. 

Heart.  What  the  plague  ails  me  ?— Love  ! 
No,  I  thank  you  for  that,  my  heart's  rock  still 
— Yet  'tis  Belinda  that  disturbs  me,  that's  po 
sitive — Well,  what  of  all  that !  Must  I  love 
her  for  being  troublesome?  At  that  rate  I 
might  love  all  the  women  I  meet,  egad.  But 
hold  ! — though  I  don't  love  her  for  disturbing 
me,  yet,  she  may  disturb  me  because  I  love 

her. Ay,    that    may  be,    faith.      I    have 

dream't  of  her,  that's  certain Well,  so  I 

have  of  my  mother;  therefore  what's  that  to 
the  purpose?  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  in  my 
head  waking — and  so  does  many  a  damned 
thing  that  1  don't  care  a  farthing  for — Me- 
thinks  though,  I  would  fain  be  talking  to  her, 
and  yet  I  have  no  business— Well,  am  I  the 
first  man  that  has  had  a  mind  to  do  an  imper 
tinent  thing  ? 

Enter  CONSTANT. 

Con.  How  now,  Heartfree !  What  makes 
you  up  and  dressed  so  soon  ?  I  thought  none 
but  lovers  quarrelled  with  their  beds ;  I  ex 
pected  to  have  found  you  snoring,  as  I  used  to 
do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend,  'tis  the  care  I 
have  of  your  affairs,  that  makes  me  so  thought 
ful  ;  I  have  been  studying  all  night  how  to 
bring  your  matter  about  with  Belinda. 

Cow.  With  Belinda! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean  ;  and  faith,  I 
have  mighty  hopes  on't.  Sure  you  must  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  her  behaviour  to  you 
yesterday. 

Con.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  lover's 
fears  can  make  me  doubt  of  success.  But 
what  can  this  sudden  change  proceed  from  ? 
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Heart.  Why,  you  saw  her  husband  beat  her 
did  you  not? 

Con.  That's  true  :  a  husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he 
fights  with  his  wife.  Methinks,  she  should 
e'en  have  cuckolded  him  upon  the  spot,  to 
show,  that  after  the  battle  she  was  master  of 
the  field. 

Heart,  A.  council  of  war  of  women  would 
infallibly  have  advised  her  to  it.  But,  I  con 
fess,  so  agreeable  a  woman  as  Belinda  deserves 
better  usage. 

Con.  Belinda  again  ! 

Heart.  My  lady,  I  mean.  What  a  pox 
makes  me  blunder  so  to-day  ?  [Aside.}  A 
plague  of  this  treacherous  tongue  f 

Con.  Pr'ythee,  look  upon  me  seriously, 
Heartfree. — Now  answer  me  directly  :  is  it 
my  lady,  or  Belinda,  employs  your  careful 
thoughts  thus  ? 

Heart.  My  lady,  or  Belinda  ! 

Con.  In  love,  by  this  light ;  in  love. 

Heart.  In  love. 

Con.  Nay,  ne'er  deny ;  for  thou'lt  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  'twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  heavier 
about  thee.  My  dear  friend,  I  give  you  much 

joy. 

Heart.  Why,  pr'ythee,  you  wont  persuade 
me  to  it,  will  you  ? 

Con.  That  she's  mistress  of  your  tongue, 
that's  plain  ;  and  I  know  you  are  so  honest  a 
fellow,  your  tongue  and  heart  always  go  to- 
gether.  But  how — but  how  the  devil !  Pha, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha — 

Heart.  Hey-day  !  why  sure  you  don't  be 
lieve  it  in  earnest  ? 

Con.  Yes,  I  do  because  I  see  you  deny  it  in 
jest. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  look  you,  Ned — a — deny  in 
jest — a — gadzooks,  you  know  I  say — a — when 
a  man  denies  a  thing  in  a  jest — a — 

Con.  Pha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha — 

Heart.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have  it:  what, 
because  a  man  stumbles  at  a  word— rDid  you 
never  make  a  blunder  ? 

Con.  Yes,  for  I  am  in  love,  I  own  it. 

Heart.  Then  so  am  1 — Now  laugh  till  thy 
soul's  glutted  with  mirth.  [Embracing  him.'] — 
But,  dear  Constant,  don't  tell  the  town  on't. 

Con.  Nay,  then,  'twere  almost  a  pity  to  laugh 
at  thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession.  But  tell 
us  a  little,  Jack,  by  what  new  invented  arms 
has  this  mighty  stroke  been  given  ? 

Heart.  E'en  by  that  unaccountable  weapon 
called  Je-ne-Sfai-quoi ;  for  every  thing  that  can 
come  within  the  verge  of  beauty,  I  have  seen 
it  with  indifference. 

Con.  So,  in  a  few  words,  then;  the  Je-ne- 
sfai-quoi  has  been  too  hard  for  the  quilted  pet 
ticoat. 

Heart.  I'gad,  I  thjnk  the  Je-ne-scai-quoi  is 
in  the  quilted  petticoat ;  at  least  'tis  certain  I 
never  think  on't  without— a — a  Je-ne-sfai-quoi 
in  every  part  about  me. 

Con.  Well,  but  have  all  your  remedies  lost 
their  virtue  ?  Have  you  turned  her  inside  out 
yet? 

Heart.  I  dare  not  so  much  as  think  on't. 

Con.  But  don't  the  two  years  fatigue  I  have 
had  discourage  you  ? 

Heart.  Yes",  I  dread  what  I  foresee  ;  yet  can 
not  quit  the  enterprize :  like  some  soldiers, 
whose  courage  dwells  more  in  their  honour 
than  their  nature,  on  they  go,  though  the  body 
trembles  at  what  the  soul  makes  it  undertake. 

Con.  Nay.  if  you  expect  your  mistress  will 
use  you,  as  your  profanations  against  her  sex 
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deserve,  you  tremble  justly.  But  how  do  you 
intend  to  proceed,  friend  ? 

Heart.  Thou  know'st  1  am  but  a  novice  ;  be 
friendly,  and  advise  me. 

Con.  Why,  look  you  then  ;  I'd  have  you— 
serenade  and  a— write  a  song— go  to  church- 
look  like  a  fool— be  very  officious  ;  ogle,  write, 
and  lead  out ;  and  who  knows,  but  in  a  year 
or  two's  time,  you  may  be— called  a  trouble- 
some  puppy,  and  sent  about  your  business. 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Con.  Yet  thus  it  falls  out  with  lovers,  Sir. 

Heart.  Pox  on  me  for  making  one  of  the 
number. 

Con.  Have  a  care!  Say  no  saucy  things; 
twill  but  augment  your  crime;  and  if  your 
mistress  hears  ont,  increase  your  punish 
ment. 

Heart.  Pr'ythee,  say  something  then  to  en 
courage  me  ;  you  know  1  helped  you  in  vour 
distress. 

Con.  Why  then,  to  encourage  you  to  perse 
verance,  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  ill-used 
for  your  offences  ;  I'll  put  you  in  mind,  that 
even  the  coyest  ladies  of  them  all  are  made  up 
of  desires,  as  well  as  we  :  and  though  they  do 
hold  out  a  long  time,  they  will  capitulate  at 
last ;  for  that  thundering  engineer,  nature,  does 
make  such  havoc  in  the  town,  they  must  sur 
render  at  long  run,  or  perish  in  their  own 
flames. 


Enter  FOOTMAN. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  a  porter  without,  with  a 
letter ;  he  desires  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands. 

Con.  Call  him  in. 

Enter  PORTER. 

What,  Joe  !  Is  it  thee  ? 

Port.  An't  please  you,  Sir,  I  was  ordered 
to  deliver  this  into  your  hands,  by  two  well- 
shap'ed  ladies,  at  the  New  Exchange.  I  was 
at  your  honour's  lodgings,  and  your  servants 
sent  me  hither. 

Con.  'Tis  well — are  you  to  carry  any  an 
swer? 

Port.  No,  my  noble  master.  They  gave  me 
my  orders,  and  whip  they  are  gone,  like  a 
maidenhead  at  fifteen. 

Con.  Very  well;  there.     [Gives  him  money . 

Port.  God  bless  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Con.  Now  let's  see  what  honest,  trusty  Joe 
has  brought  us.  [Reads.}  "  If  you  and  your 
playfellow  can  spare  time  from  your  business 
ind  devotions,  don't  fail  to  be  at  Spring 
Sarden  about  eight  in  the  evening.  You'll 
ind  nothing  there  but  women,  so  you  need 
bring  no  other  arms  than  what  you  usually  car 
ry  about  you." — So,  playfellow,  here's  some 
thing  to  stay  your  stomach,  till  your  mistress's 
dish  is  ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  battered  acquaint 
ance.  I  wont  go,  not  I. 

Con.  Nay,  that  you  can't  avoid,  there's  hon 
our  in  the  case  ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  1  want  a 
second. 

Heart.  I  doubt  I  shall  be  but  a  very  useless 
one  to  you ;  for  I'm  so  disheartened  by  this 
wound  Belinda  has  given  me,  I  do  uot  think  I 
shall  have  courage  enough  to  draw  my  sword. 

Con.  O,  if  that  be  all,  come  along  ;  I'll 
•varrant  you'll  find  sword  enough  for  such 
enemies  as  we  have  to  deal  withal.  [  Exeunt. 
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[ACT  IV. 


SCENE  IV. -A  Street. 


Enter  CONSTABLE  and  WATCHMEN  with  SIR 
JOHN. 

Const .  Come,  forsooth,  come  along  if  you 
please !  I  once  in  compassion  thought  to  have 
seen  you  safe  home  this  morning  ;  but  you  have 
been  so  rampant  and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall 
see  what  the  justice  of  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  J.  And  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  the 
justice  of  peace,  sirrah. 

[  Watchman  knocks  at  the  door. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Const.  Is  Mr.  Justice  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes. 

Const.  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have 
got  an  unruly  woman  here,  and  desire  to  know 
what  he'll  please  to  have  done  with  her. 

Serv.  I'll  acquaint  my  master.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  Hark  you,  constable,  whatcuckoldy 
justice  is  this. 

Const.  One  that  knows  how  to  deal  with 
such  romps  as  you  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Enter  JUSTICE. 

Just.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter  there  ? 

Const.  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here 
comical  sort  of  a  gentlewoman  has  committed 
great  outrages  to-night.  She  has  been  fro 
licking  with  my  Lord  Rake  and  his  gang ; 
they  attacked  the  watch,  and  I  hear  there  has 
been  a  man  killed,  I  believe  'tis  they  have 
done  it. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  there  may  have  been  murder  for 
aught  I  know  ;  and  'tis  a  great  mercy  there  has 
not  been  a  rape  too — that  fellow  would  have 
ravished  me. 

1st  Watch.  Ravish!  ravish  !  O  lud !  O  lud  ! 
O  lud  !  ravish  her  !  Why,  please  your  wor 
ship,  I  heard  Mr.  Constable  say  he  believed 
she  was  little  better  than  a  maphrodite. 

Just.  Why  truly,  she  does  seem  a  little  mas 
culine  about  the  mouth. 

2d  Watch.  Yes,  and  about  the  hands  top, 
an't  please  your  worship.  1  did  but  offer  in 
mere  civility,  to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our 
apartment,  and  with  her  gripen  fists  thus— 

[SiR  JOHN  knocks  him  down. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  just  so,  Sir,  I  fell'd  him  to  the 
ground  like  an  ox. 

Just.  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman  !  out 
upon  her ! 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Justice,  he  would  have  been  un 
civil  ;  it  was  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  I 
demand  satisfaction. 

2d  Watch.  I  hope  your  worship  will  satisfy 
her  honour  in  Bridewell :  that  fist  of  her's  will 
make  an  admirable  hemp-beater. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me 
against  that  libidinous  rascal ;  I  am  a  woman 
of  quality,  and  virtue  too,  for  all  I  am  in  an 
undress  this  morning. 

Just.  Why,  she  really  has  the  air  of  a  sort 
of  a  woman,  a  little  somethingish  out  of  the 
common.  Madam,  if  you  expect  I  should  be 
favourable  to  you,  I  desire  1  may  know  who 
you  are. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  any  body,  at  your  service. 

Just.  I  desire  to  knowyowr  name. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  my  name's  Mary. 

Just.  Ay,  but  your  surname,  Madam. 


Sir  J.  Sir,  my  surname's  the  very  same  with 
my  husband's. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this  !  Who  is  your 
husband,  pray  ? 

Sir  J.  Sir  John 

Just.  Sir  John  who? 

Sir  J.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Just.  Is  it  possible,  Madam,  you  can  be  my 
Lady  Brute  ? 

Sir  J.  That  happy  woman,  Sir,  am  I ;  only 
a  little  in  my  merriment  to-night. 

Just.  I  am  concerned  for  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Truly,  so  am  I. 

Just.  1  have  heard  he's  an  honest  gentle 
man. 

Sir  J.  As  ever  drank. 

Just.  Good  lack  !  Indeed,  lady,  I  am  sorry 
he  has  such  a  wife. 

Sir  J.  1  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all. 

Just.  And  so  perhaps  may  he— I  doubt  you 
have  not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matri 
mony. 

Sir  J.  Taste,  Sir !  Sir  I  have  scorned  to 
stint  him  to  a  taste,  I  have  given  him  a  full 
meal  of  it. 

Just.  Indeed  I  believe  so.  But  pray,  fair 
lady,  may  he  have  given  you  any  occasion  for 
this  extraordinary  conduct — does  he  not  use 
you  well  ? 

Sir  J.  A  little  upon  the  rough  sometimes. 

Just.  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour 
now  and  then. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  quiet,  and  when 
a  woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt 
sometimes  to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  inno 
cent  diversions  abroad. 

Just.  I  doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  well. 
Pray  how  does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing, 
money  ?  Does  he  allow  you  what  is  proper  of 
that? 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  have  generally  enough  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  if  this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  draw 
er  would  but  bring  his  bill. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this ! — Does  he  spend 
a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  at  home  to  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  1 

Sir  J.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to  repine 
at  his  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Just.  Pray,  Madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the 
grand  matrimonial  point. — Is  he  true  to  your 
bed? 

Sir  J.  Chaste  !  Oons  !  This  fellow  asks  so 
many  impertinent  questions  !  Egad  I  believe 
it  is  the  Justice's  wife  in  the  Justice's  clothes. 

Just.  'Tis  a  great  pity  he  should  have  been 
thus  disposed  of.  Pray,  Madam,  (and  then  1 
have  done)  what  may  be  your  ladyship's  com 
mon  method  of  life  ?  If  I  may  presume  so  far. 

Sir  J.  Why,  Sir,  much  that  of  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Just.  Pray  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  Madam  ?  Your  morning  for  example. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality 1 

wake  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I 
stretch  and  make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate — 
When  I  have  drank  three  cups,  I  slide  down 
again  upon  my  back,  with  my  arms  over  my 
head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my  stockings 
— Then  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I  am 
trailed  to  my  great  chair,  where  1  sit  and 
yawn  for  my  breakfast— If  it  don't  come  pre 
sently,  1  lie  down  upon  my  couch  to  say  my 
prayers,  while  my  maid  reads  me  the  play 
bills. 

Just.  Very  well,  Madam. 

Sir  J.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
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twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of 
bread  and  butter. — And  half  an  hour  after,  I 
send  to  the  cook  to  know  if  the  dinner  is  al 
most  ready. 

Jiist.  So,  Madam ! 

Sir  J.  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed, 
I  hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a 
state  of  perdition,  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon 
the  table  ;  to  amend  which,  1  come  down  in 
an  hour  more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the 
kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over  again . 

Just.  Poor  man  ! 

Sir  J.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser 
vants  are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their 
ease,  to  do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go 
visit  fifty  dear  friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  never 
shall  find  one  at  home,  while  I  shall  live. 

Just.  So  !  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon 
pretty  well  disposed  of— Pray  how,  Madam, 
do  you  pass  your  evenings? 

Sir  J.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  Sir  ;  a  great 

spirit.    Give  me  a  box  and  dice Seven's  the 

main,  oons  !  Sir,  1  set  you  a  hundred  pc  and  ! 
Why,  do  you  think  women  are  married  DOW 
a  days,  to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins  !  Oh, 
the  Lord  help  your  head  ! 

Just .  Mercy  upon  us,  Mr.  Constable  !  What 
will  this  age  come  to? 

Const.  What  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such 
women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks  ! 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business 
calls  upon  me ;  and  therefore  I  desire  the  fa 
vour  of  you  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Just.  Madam,  if  1  were  sure  that  business 
were  not  to  commit  more  disorders,  I  woul-d 
release  you.  ..' 

Sir  J.  None — by  my  virtue. 

Just.  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  you  may  dis 
charge  her. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle 

Just.  I  thank  you  kindly,  Madam  ;  but  I 
never  drink  in  a  morning.  Good-by-t'ye, 
Madam,  good-by-t'ye. 

Sir  J.  Good-by-t'ye,  good  Sir. 

[Exit  JUSTICE. 

So  now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and  I  go 
pick  up  a  whore  together. 

Const.  No,  thank  you,  Madam ;  my  wife's 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  J.  [Aside.}  He,  he,  he,  he,  he— the  fool 
is  married  then.  Well,  you  wont  go? 

Const.  Not  I,  truly. 

•Sir  J.  Then  I'll  go  by  myself;  and  you  and 


your  wife  may  go  to  the  devil. 


[Exit. 


Const.  \Gazing  after  him.]  Why,  God-a-mer- 

r     ^*l^v  I  \Rreiini 


cy,  lady  ! 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.— Spring  Garden. 

CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE  cross  the  Stage.  As 
they  go  off,  enter  LADY  FANCYFUL  and  MA 
DEMOISELLE  masked,  and  dogging  them. 

Con.  So ;  I  think  we  are  about  the  time  ap 
pointed,  let  rs  walk  up  this  way.  [Exeunt. 

Lady  F.  Good :  thus  far  I  have  dogged  them 
without  being  discovered.  'Tis  infallibly  some 
intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring-Garden. 
How  my  poor  heart  is  torn  and  racked  with 
fear  and  jealousy  !  Yet  let  it  be  any  thing  but 
that  flirt  Belinda,  and  I'll  try  to  bear  it.  But 
if  it  proves  her,  all  that's  woman  in  me  shall 
be  employed  to  destroy  her. 

[Exit  after  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE. 


Re-enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE.  LADT 
FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE  stilt  following 
at  a  distance. 

Con.  I  see  no  females  yet,  that  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  us.  I'm  afraid  we  are  banter 
ed,  .fte 

Heart.  I  wish  we  were,  for  I'm  in  no  hu 
mour  to  make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Con.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  them  merry 
enough,  if  I  tell  them  why  you  are  dull.  But 
pr'ythee,  why  so  heavy  and  sad  before  you 
begin  to  be  ill-used  ? 

Heart.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  so  brisk  and  well-pleased  ;  because 
both  pains  and  pleasures  are  generally  more 
considerable  in  prospect,  than  when  they  come 
to  pass. 

Enter  LADY  BRUTE  and  BELINDA  masked  and 
poorly  dressed. 

Con.  How  now,  who  are  these?  Not  our 
game,  1  hope. 

Heart.  If  they  are,  we  are  e'en  well  enough 
served,  to  come  a  hunting  here,  when  we  had 
so  much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Lady  F.  [To  MADEMOISELLE.]  So  those  are 
their  ladies  without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid 
that  Doiley  stuff  is  not  worn  for  want  of  better 
clothes.  They  are  the  very  shape  and.  size  of 
Belinda  and  her  aunt. 

Mad.  So  dey  be  in  teed,  Matam. 

Lady  F.  We'll  slip  into  this  close  harbour, 
where  we  may  hear  all  they  say. 

[Exeunt  LADY  F.  and  MAD. 

Lady  B.  What,  are  you  afraid  of  us,  gentle 
men  ? 

Heart.  Why,  truly  I  think  we  may,  if  ap 
pearances  don't  lie. 

Bel.  Do  you  always  find  women  what  they 
appear  to  be,  Sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth  :  but  I  seldom  find  them 
better  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Bel.  Then  the  outside's  best,  you  think  ? 

Heart.  Tis  the  honestest. 

Con.  Have  a  care,  Heartfree;  you  are  re 
lapsing  again. 

Lady  B.  Why,  does  the  gentleman  use  to 
rail  at  women  ? 

Con.  He  has  done  formerly. 

Bel.  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  call  for't. 
They  did  not  use  you  so  well,  as  you  thought 
you  deserved,  Sir? 

Lady  B.  They  made  themselves  merry  a.v 
your  expense,  Sir  ? 

Bel.  Laughed  when  you  sighed? 

Lady  B.  Slept  while  you  were  waking  ? 

Bel^  Had  your  porter  beat? 

Lady  B.  And  threw  your  billet-doux  into 
the  fire  ? 

Heart.  Hey-day,  I  shall  do  more  than  rail 
presently. 

Bel.  What,  you  wont  beat  us,  will  you  ? 

Heart.  I  don't  know  but  I  may. 

Con.  What  the  devil's  coming  here?  Sir 
John — and  drunk,  i'faith. 

to 

Enter  SIR  JOHN. 

Sir  J.  What  a  pox — here's  Constant,  Heart- 
free— and  two  whores  egad — (),  you  covetous 
rogues  ! — What,  have  you  ne'er  a  spare  punk 
for  your  friend  ?  But  I'll  share  with  you. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  plague  have  you 
been  doing,  knight  ?  [He  seizes  both  the  women. 
9N 
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Sir  J.  Why,  I  have  been  heating  the  watch, 
and  scandalizing  the  women  of  quality. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly. 

Sir  J.  And  what  do  you  think  I'll  do  next  ? 

Con.  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 
^SirJ.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  you, 
I'll  treat  both  your  strumpets. 

Lady  B.  [Aside.]  O  Lord  !  we  are  undone. 

Heart,  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because 
we  have  some  affairs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll 
accept  of  these  two  ladies,  Ave'll  be  so  com 
plaisant  to  you,  to  resign  our  right  in  them. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

•Sir  J.  Let  me  see,  their  clothes  are  such 
damned  clothes,  they  wont  pawn  for  the  reck 
oning. 

Heart.  Sir  John,  your  servant.  Raptures 
attend  you. 

Con,  Adieu,  ladies,  make  much  of  the  gen 
tleman. 

Lady  B.  Why,  sure  you  wont  leave  us  in  the 
hands  of  a  drunken  fellow  to  abuse  us. 

SirJ.  Who  do  you  call  a  drunken  fellow, 
you  slut  you  ?  I'm  a  man  of  quality  ;  the  king 
has  made  me  a  knight. 

Heart.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  in  good  hands ; 
adieu,  adieu.  [Runs  off". 

^Lady  B.  The  devil's  hands  !     Let  me  go,  or 
I'll — For  Heaven's  sake  protect  us. 

[She  breaks  from  him,  runs  to  CONSTANT, 
twitching  off  her  mask  and  clapping  it  on 
again. 

Sir  J.  I'll  devil  you,  you  jade  you.  I'll  de 
molish  your  ugly  face. 


Re-enter  HEARTFREE.    BELINDA  runs  to  him 
and  shows  her  face. 

Heart.  Hold,  thou  mighty  man  !  Look  ye, 
Sir,  we  did  but  jest  with  you.  These  are 
ladies  -of  our  acquaintance  that  we  had  a 
mind  to  frighten  a  little,  but  now  you  must 
leave  us. 

Sir  J.  Oons,  I  wont  leave  you,  not  I. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  you  must  though ;  and 
therefore  make  no  words  on't. 

Sir  J.  Then  you  are  a  couple  of  damned  un 
civil  fellows — and  I  hope  your  punks  will  give 
you  sauce  to  your  mutton.  [Exit. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  1  shall  never  come  to  myself 
again,  I'm  so  frightened  ! 

Can.  'Tis  a  narrow  'scape,  indeed. 

Bel.  Women  must  have  frolics,  you  see, 
whatever  they  cost  them. 

Heart.  This  might  have  proved  a  dear  one, 
though. 

Lady  B.  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us  for 
the  risk  we  run  upon  your  accounts. 

Con.  And  1  hope  you'll  acknowledge  some 
thing  due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This 
is  the  second  time  we  have  delivered  you. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  true  ;  and  since  we  see  fate 
has  designed  you  for  our  guardians,  'twill 
make  us  the  more  willing  to  trust  ourselves  in 
your  hands.  But  you  must  not  have  the 
worse  opinion  of  us  for  our  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Ladies,  you  may  command  our 
opinion  in  every  thing  that  is  to  your  advan- 

Btl.  Then,  Sir,  I  command  you  to  be  of 
opinion  that  women  are  sometimes  better  than 
they  appear  to  be. 

[LADY  B.  and  CONSTANT  talk  apart. 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of 
me  in  every  thing.  I'm  grown  a  fool.  1  could 
be  fond  of  a  woman. 


Bel.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  sex. 

Heart.  Which  sex  nothing  but  yourself  could 
ever  have  atoned  for. 

Bel.  Now  has  my  vanity  a  devilish  itch  to 
know  in  what  my  merit  consists. 

Heart,  In  your  humility,  Madam,  that  keeps 
you  ignorant  it  consists  at  all. 

Bel.  One  other  compliment  with  that  serious 
face,  and  1  hate  you  for  ever  after. 

Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused  :  is  it 
that  you  would  be  at  ? 

Bel.  No,  not  that  neither:  but  I'd  have  men 
talk  plainly  what's  fit  for  women  to  hear, 
without  putting  them  to  a  real  or  an  afl'ected 
blush. 

Heart.  Why  then  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  can 
find  to  express  myself,  1  could  love  you  even 
to  matrimony  itself  L'gad. 

Bel.  Just  as  Sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there 

What  think  you?  Don't  you  believe  one 

month's  time  might  bring  you  down  to  the 
same  indifference,  only  clad  in  a  little  better 
manner,  perhaps ?  Well,  you  men  are  unac 
countable  things,  mad  till  you  have  your  mis 
tresses,  and  then  stark  mad  till  you  are  rid  of 
them  again.  Tell  me  honestly,  is  not  your 
patience  put  to  a  much  severer  trial  after  pos 
session  than  before  ? 

Heart.  With  a  great  many,   I  must  confess 

it  is,  to  our  eternal  scandal;  but  I dear 

creature,  do  but  try  me. 

Bel.  That's  the  surest  way  indeed  to  know, 
but  not  the  safest.  [To  LADY  BRUTE.]  Ma 
dam,  are  you  not  lor  taking  a  turn  in  the 
great  walk  ?  It's  almost  dark ;  nobody  will 
know  us. 

Lady  B.  Really  I  find  myself  something  idle, 
Belinda:  besides  1  doat  upon  this  little  odd 
private  corner.  But  don't  let  my  lazy  fancy 
confine  you. 

Con.  [Aside.]  So  she  would  be  left  alone 
with  me  :  that's  well. 

Bel.  Well  we'll  take  one  turn,  and  come  lo 
you  again.  [To  HEARTFREF..]  Come,  Sir,  shall 
we  go  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  garden?  Who 
knows  what  discoveries  we  may  make. 

Heart.  Madam,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Con.  [To  HEARTrREE  aside.]  Don't  make  too 
much  haste  back ;  for  d'ye  hear — I  may  be 
busy. 

Heart.  Enough. 

[Exeunt  BELINDA  and  HEARTFREE. 

Lady  B.  Sure  you  think  me  scandalously 
free,  Mr.  Constant,  1'rn  afraid  I  shall  lose 
your  good  opinion  of  me. 

Con.  My  good  opinion,  Madam,  is  like  your 
cruelty,  never  to  be  removed. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  I  doubt  yon  much.  Why, 
suppose  you  had  a  wife,  and  she  should  enter 
tain  a  gallant  ? 

Con.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  should  I 
justly  condemn  her? 

Lady  B.  Ah ;  but  you  differ  widely  about 
just  causes. 

Cow.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 

Lady  B.  Nor  ill-manners  much,  truly. 

Con.  Then  no  woman  on  earth  has  so  just  a 
cause  as  you  have. 

Lady  B.  But  can  a  husband's  faults  release 
my  duty  ? 

Con.  In  equity,  without  doubt.  And  where 
laws  dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dis 
pense  with  laws. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  let  us  leave  this  dispute  ;  for 
you  men  have  as  much  witchcraft  ;n  your  ar 
guments,  as  women  have  in  their  eyes,. 
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Con.  But  whilst  you  atiack  rne  with  your 
charms,  'tis  but  reasonable  I  assault  you  with 
mine. 

Lady  B.  The  case  is  not  the  same.  What 
mischief  we  dp  we  can't  help,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  forgiven. 

Con.  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the 
pain  that  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of 
compassion  to  the  wound  :  but  a  fine  face  and 
a  hard  heart  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  face 
and  a  soft  one  ;  both  very  troublesome  to  many 
a  poor  gentleman. 

Lady  B.  Yes,  and  to  many  a  poor  gentlewo 
man  too,  1  can  assure  you.  But  pray,  which 
of  them  is  it  that  most  afflicts  ycu  ? 

Cow.  Your  glass  and  conscience  will  inform 
you,  Madam.  But  for  Heaven's  sake  (for  now 
I  must  be  serious)  if  pity,  or  if  gratitude  can 
move  you;  [Taking  her  hand.]  if  constancy 
and  truth  have  power  to  tempt  you  ;  if  love,  if 
adoration^can  afi'ect  you,  give  me  at  least  some 
hopes,  that  time  may  do,  what  you  pe:  haps 
mean  never  to  perform ;  'twill  ease  my  suffer 
ings,  though  not  quench  my  flame. 

Lady  B.  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate :  and  that  1  would  preserve, 
nut  quench  it,  Sir. 

Con.  "Would  you  preserve  it,  nourish  it  with 
favours,  for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  re 
quires. 

Lady  B.  Yet  on  that  natural  food  'twould 
surfeit  soon,  should  L  resolve  to  grant  all  you 
would  ask. 

Cow.  And  in  refusing  all,  you  starve  it.  For 
give  me,  therefore,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if 
1  at  last  grow  wild,  and  in  my  frenzy  force  at 
least  this  from  you.  [Kissing  her  hand.]  Or  if 
you'd  have  my  flame  soar  higher  still,  then 
grant  me  this,  and  this,  and  thousands  more ! 
[Kissing  first  her  hand  and  then  her  neck.] 
— For  now's  the  time  she  melts  into  com 
passion.  [Aside. 

Lady  B.  Oh  Heavens  !  Let  me  go. 

Con.  Ay,  go,  ay :  where  shall  we  go,  my 

charming  angel — into  this  private  arbour 

Nay,  let's  lose  no  time— moments  are  pre 
cious — 

Lady  B.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray  let  us  stop 
here  ;  at  least  for  this  time. 

Con.  'Tis  impossible  ;  he  that  has  power  over 
you,  can  have  none  over  himself. 

[As  he  is  forcing  her  into  the  arbour,  LADY 
FANCYFUL  and  IVL\ DEMOISELLE  bolt  out  upon 
them,  and  run  over  the  stage. 

Lady  B.  Ah!  I'm  lost. 

Lady  F.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe. 

Mad.  Fe,  fe,  fe,  fe,  fe. 

Con.  Death  and  furies  !  who  are  these  ? 

Lady  B.  O  Heavens  !  I'm  out  of  my  wits  : 
If  they  should  know  me,  I  am  ruined. 

Cow.  Don't  be  frightened  :  ten  thousand  to 
one  they  are  strangers  to  you. 

Lady  B.  Whatever  they  are,  I  wont  stay 
here  a  moment  longer. 

Con.   Whither  will  you  go? 

Lady  13.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me. 
Lord,  wheie's  this  Belinda  now  ? 

Enter  BELINDA  and  HEARTFKEE. 

O  !  'tis  well  you  are  come  ;  I'm  so  frightened, 
n^y  hair  stands  on  end.  Let's  begone,  for 
Heaven's  sake. 

Bel.  Lord,  what's  the  matter? 

Lady  B.  The  devil's  the  matter;  here's  a 
couple  of  women  have  done  the  most  hnperli- 
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nent  thing.  Away,  away,  away,  away,  away. 
[Exeunt  running. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.—LADY  FANCYFUL'S  House. 
Enter  LADY  FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  F.  Well,  Mademoiselle,  did  you  dodge 
the  filthy  things  ? 

Mad.  O  que  ouy,  Madame. 

Lady  F.  And  where  are  they? 

Mad.  Au  logis. 

Lady  F.  What,  men  and  all  ? 

Mad.   Tous  ensemble. 

Lady  F.  O  confidence  !  What,  carry  their 
fellows  to  their  own  house  ? 

Mad.  C'est  que  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

Lady  F.  No,  so  I  believe,  truly.  But  he 
shall  be  there,  and  quickly  too,  if  I  can  find 
him  out.  Well,  'tis  a  prodigious  thing,  to  see 
when  men  and  women  get  together,  how  they 
fortify  one  another  in  their  impudence.  But  if 
that  drunken  fool  her  husband,  be  to  be  found 
in  e'er  a  tavern  in  town,  I'll  send  him  amongst 
them  ;  I'll  spoil  their  sport. 

Mad.  En  vtrite",  Madame,  ce  seroit  domage. 

f^dy  F.  'Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it,  Mademoi 
selle  ;  therefore  never  go  about  it.  For  1  am 
the  steadiest  creature  in  the  world— when  1 
am  determined  to  do  mischief.  So,  come  a- 
long.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  SIR  JOHN  BRUTE'S  House. 

Enter  CONSTANT,  HEARTFREE,  LADY  BRUTE, 
BELINDA,  and  LOVEWELL. 

Lady  B.  But  are  you  sure  you  don't  mistake, 
Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Madam,  I  saw  them  all  go  into  the 
tavern  together,  and  my  master  so  drunk  he 
could  scarce  stand .  [Exit. 

Lady  B.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  cards  with 
us  an  hour  or  two  ;  for  they'll  scarce  part  till 
morning. 

Bel.  1  think  'tis  pity  they  should  ever  part. 

Con.  The  company  that's  here,  Madam. 

Lady  B.  Then,  Sir,  the  company  that's  here 
must  remember  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Con.  Madam,  we  don't  intend  to  forfeit  your 
future  favours,  by  an  indiscreet  usage  of  this. 
The  moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  sha'n't 
fail  to  make  our  retreat. 

Lady  B.  Upon  those  conditions,  then,  let  us 
sit  down  to  cards. 

Enter  LOVEWELL. 

Lore.  O  Lord,  Madam  !  here's  my  master 
just  staggering  in  upon  you  ;  he  has  been 
quarrelsome  yonder,  and  they  have  kicked  him 
out  of  the  company. 

Lady  B.    Into  the  closet,    gentlemen,  for 
Heaven's  sake  ;   I'll  wheedle  him  to  bed,  if 
possible. 
[CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE  run  into  the  closet. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN,  all  dirt  and  bloody. 
Lady  13.  Ah— Ah— he's  all  over  blood. 
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Sir  J.  What  the  plagne  does  the  woman 
squall  for  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  pickle 
before  ? 

Lady  B.  Lord,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Sir  J.  I  have  been  at— cuffs. 

Lady  B.  I  fear  that  is  not  all .  I  hope  you 
are  not  wounded. 

Sir  J.  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

Lady  B.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it. 

.Sir  J.  You  know— I  think  you  lie. 

Lady  B.  You  do  me  wrong  to  think  so — for 
Heaven's  my  witness,  1  had  rather  see  my  own 
blood  trickle  down  than  yours. 

Sir  J.  Then  will  1  be  sacrificed . 

Lady  B.  Tis  a  hard  fate  1  should  not  be  be 
lieved. 

Sir  J.  'Tis  a  damned  atheistical  age,  wife. 

Lady  B.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a  thou 
sand  tender  proofs  how  great  my  care  is  of 
you.  But,  spite  of  all  your  cruel  thoughts,  I 
still  persist ;  and  at  this  moment, if  I  can,  per 
suade  you  to  lie  down  and  sleep  a  little. 

Sir  J.  Why— do  you  think  1  am  drunk,  you 
slut  you. 

Lady  B.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  :  but  'I'm 
afraid  you  are  feverish.  Pray  let  me  feel  your 
pulse. 

Sir  J.  Stand  off,  and  be  damned. 

Lady  B.  Why,  I  see  your  distemper  in  your 
eyes.  You  are  all  on  fire.  Pray  go  to  bed  ; 
let  me  intreat  you. 

Sir  J.  Come— kiss  me,  then. 

Lady  B.  [Kis$ing  him.']  There:  now  go. — 
[Aside.]  He  stinks  like  poison. 

Sir  J.  I  see  it  goes  damnably  against  your 
stomach — and  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  J.  Do't,  I  say. 

Lady  B.  [Aside.]  Ah,  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me.  Well — there  :  Now  will  you  go  ? 

SirJ.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  grati- 
titude.  You  gave  me  two  kisses,— I'll  give 
you two  hundred.  [Kisses  and  turn  les  her. 

Lady  B.  O  Lord  !  pray,  Sir  John,  be  quiet. 
Heavens  !  what  a  pickle  am  1  in. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  If  I  were  in  her  pickle,  I'd 
call  my  gallant  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should 
cudgel  him  soundly. 

Sir  J.  So,  now  you   being  as  dirty  and  as 

nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.    But 

first  I  must  have  a  cup  of  your  cold  tea,  wife. 

[Going  to  the  closet. 

Lady  B.  O,  I'm  ruined  ! — There's  none  there, 
my  dear. 

Sir  J.  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  find  some,  ray 
dear. 

Lady  B.  You  can't  open  the  door,  the  lock's 
spoiled  ;  1  have  been  turning  and  turning  the 
key  this  half  hour  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send  for 
the  smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  J.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can 
open  a  door  with  more  expedition  than  I  can 
do — As  for  example — pou.  [He  bursts  the  door 
open  withhisfoot.]—Uo\v  now  ?  what  the  devil 

have  we  got  here  ? — Constant — Heartfree 

and  two  whores  again,  egad.  This  is  the 
worst  cold  tea — that  ever  I  met  with  in  my 
life. 

Enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE. 

Lady  B.  [Aside.]  O  Lord,  what  will  become 
of  us? 

Sir  J.  Gentlemen— I  am  your  very  humble 
Bervant— I  give  you  many  thanks— I  see  you 
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take  care  of  my  family — I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
return  the  obligation. 

Con.  Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business 
may  appear  to  you,  you'd  have  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy  if  you  knew  the  truth  of  all  things. 
Your  lady  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the 
world,  and  nothing  has  past  but  an  innocent 
frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  Sir. 

Sir  J.  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen — 
and  my  wife  there  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman  ; 
therefore  I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things 
have  past  between  you. — Your  very  humble 
servant. 

Lady  B.  [Aside  to  CON.]  Pray  begone  ;  he's 
so  drunk  he  can't  hurt  us  to-night,  and  to 
morrow  morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Con.  I'll  obey  you,  Madam. Sir,  when 

you  are  cool,  you'll  understand  reason  better. 
So  then  I  shall  take  the  pains  to  inform  you. 
If  not,  I  wear  a  sword,  Sir,  and  so  pood-bye 
t'ye.  Come  along,  Heartfree.  [Exeunt. 

Sir  J.  Wear  a  sword,  Sir— And  what  of  all 
that,  Sir  ?  He  comes  to  my  house  ;  eats  my 
meat ;  lies  with  my  wife  ;  dishonours  my  fa 
mily  ;  gets  a  bastard  to  inherit  my  estate- 

And  when  I  ask  a  civil  account  of  all  this — 
Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a  sword. — Wear  a  sword, 
Sir? — Yes,  Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a  sword. — It 
may  be  a  good  answer  at  cross  purposes  ;  but 
'tis  a  damned  one  to  a  man  in  my  whimsical 
circumstances — Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a  sword — 
[To  LADY  B.]  And  what  do  you  wear  now  ? 
Ha !  tell  me.  [Sitting  down  in  a  great 
chair.] — What,  you  are  modest,  and  can't— — 
Why  then  I'll  tell  you,  you  slut,  you.  You 
wear — an  impudent  lewd  face — A  damned  de 
signing  heart— and  a  tail — and  a  tail  full  of— 
[He  falls  fast  asleep,  snoring. 

Lady  B.  So,  thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  he's 
fast  for  some  hours. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have 
time  to  lay  our  story  handsomely  ;  fur  we  must 
lie  like  the  devil  to  bring  ourselves  off. 

Lady  B.  What  shall  we  say,  Belinda? 

Bel.  [Musing.']— I'll  tell  you  ;  it  must  all 
light  upon  Heartfree  and  I.  We'll  say  he  has 
courted  me,  some  time,  but  for  reasons  un 
known  to  us,  has  ever  been  very  earnest  the 
thing  might  be  kept  from  Sir  John.  That 
therefore  hearing  him  upon  the  stairs,  he  run 
into  the  closet,  though  against  our  will, 
and  Constant  with  him,  to  prevent  jealousy. 
And  to  give  this  a  good  impudent  face  of  truth, 
(that  I  may  deliver  you  from  the  trouble  you 
are  in)  I'll  e'en,  if  he  pleases,  marry  him. 

Lady  B.  I'm  beholden  to  you,  cousin;  but 
that  would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too  far, 
for  your  own  sake  :  you  know  he's  a  younger 
brother,  and  has  nothing. 

Bel.  'Tis  true,  but  1  like  him,  and  have  for 
tune  enough  to  keep  above  extremity  :  I  can't 
say  I  would  live  with  him  in  a  cell,  upon  love 
and  bread  and  butter:  but  I'd  rather  have  the 
man  I  love  and  a  middle  state  of  life,  than 
that  gentleman  in  the  chair  there,  and  twice 
your  ladyship's  splendour. 

Lady  B.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  the 
right  on't:  but  'tis  late:  let's  end  our  dis 
course  for  to-night,  and  out  of  an  excess  of 
charity,  take  a  small  care  of  that  nasty  drunk 
en  thing  there— Do  but  look  at  him,  Belinda. 

Bel.  Ah — 'tis  a  savoury  dish. 

Lady  B.  As  savoury  as  'tis,  I'm  cloyed  with 
it.  Pr'ythee  call  the  butler  to  take  it  away. 
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Bel.  Call  the  butler !— call  the  scavenger. 
[To  a  Servant  within.]  Who's  there  ?— Call  Ra- 
sor ;  let  him  take  away  his  master  ;  scour  him 
clean  with  a  little  soap  and  sand,  and  so  pu 
him  to  bed. 

Lady  B.  Come,  Belinda,  I'll  e'en  lie  with 
you  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  we'll  send  for 
our  gentlemen  to  set  this  matter  even. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  B.  Good-night,  my  dear. 

[Making a.  low  courtesy  to  SIR  J 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exeunt 

Enter  RASOR. 

Rasor.  My  lady  there's  a  wag — my  master 
there's  a  cuckold.  Marriage  is  a  slippery 
thing — Women  have  depraved  appetites — My 
lady's  a  wag— I  have  heard  all ;  I  have  seen 
all ;  I  understand  all  ;  and  I'll  tell  all— for  my 
little  Frenchwoman  loves  news  dearly.  This 
story  will  gain  her  heart,  or  nothing  will.  [To 
his  master.']  Come,  Sir,  your  head's  too  full  of 
fumes  at  present,  to  make  room  for  your  jea- 
ousy ;  but  I  reckon  we  shall  have  rare  work 
with  you,  when  your  pate's  empty.  Come  to 
your  kennel,  you  cuckoldy,  drunken  sot  you. 
[Carries  him  on  his  back. 

My  master's  asleep  in  his  chair  and  a  snor 
ing'*  [mony. 

My   lady's    abroad, — and   Oh,  rare  matri- 

\_Exit. 

SCENE  III. — LADY  FANCYFUL'S  House. 
Enter  LAUY  FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  F.  But  why  did  not  you  tell  me  before, 
Mademoiselle,  that  Rasor  and  you  were  fond  ? 

Mad.  De  modesty  hinder  me,  Matam. 

Lady  F.  Why  truly,  modesty  does  often 
hinder  us  from  doing  things  we  have  an  ex 
travagant  mind  to.  But  does  he  love  you 
well  enough  yet,  to  do  any  thing  you  bid  him  ? 
Do  you  think,  to  oblige  you,  he  would  speak 
scandal  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he 
shall  speak  any  thing. 

Lady  F.  Why  then,  Mademoiselle,  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do.  You  shall  engage 
him  to  tell  his  master  all  that  passed  at  Spring- 
Garden.  I  have  a  mind  he  should  know  what 
a  wife  and  a  niece  he  has  got. 

Mad.  11  lefera,  Madame. 

Enter  a  FOOTMAN,  who  speaks  to  MADEMOISELLE 
apart. 

Foot.  Mademoiselle,  yonder 's  Mr.  Rasor 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Mad.  Tell  him  1  come  presently.  [Exit 
FOOT.]— Rasor  be  dere,  Matam. 

Lady  F.  That's  fortunate  :  Well,  I'll  leave 
you  together ;  and,  if  you  tind  him  stubborn, 
Mademoiselle — hark  you — don't  refuse  him  a 
few  reasonable  little  liberties  to  put  him  in 
humour. 

Mad.  Laissez  moifaire.  [Exit  LADY  F. 

RASOR  peeps  in ;  and  seeing  LADY  FANCYFUL 
gone,  turns  to  MADEMOISELLE,  takes  her  about 
the  neck  and  kisses  her. 

Mad.  How  now,  confidence  ! 

Rasoi:  How  now,  modesty  ! 

Mad.  Who  make  you  so  familiar,  sirrah  ? 

Rasor.  My  impudence,  hussy. 
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Mad.  Stand  off,  rogue-face.  " 

Rasor.  Ah,  Mademoiselle — great  news  at 
our  house. 

Mad.  Why,  vat  be  de  matter? 
Rasor.  The  matter  !— why,  uptails  all's  the 
matter. 

Mad.  Tu  te  mocque  de  moi. 

Rasor.  Now  do  you  long  to  know  the  par 
ticulars — the  time  when— the  place  where — 
the  manner  how  :  but  1  wont  tell  you  a  word 
more. 

Mad.  Nay,  den  dou  kill  me,  Rasor. 

Rasor.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

Mad.  Nay,  pridee  tell  me. 

[Clapping  his  hands  behind. 

Rasor.  Good  bye  t'ye.  [Going. 

Mad.  Hold,  hold— I  will  kiss  dee. 

[Kissing  him . 

Rasor.  So,  that's  civil : — Why  now,  my  pret 
ty  Poll — my  goldfinch — my  little  water-wag 
tail,  you  must  know  that  —  Come,  kiss  me 
again. 

Mad.  1  wont  kiss  dee  no  more. 

Rasor.  Good  bye  t'ye.  [Going. 

Mad.  Doucement  ;  dere  }  es  tu  content  ? 

[Kissing  htm. 

Rasor.  So:  now  I'll  tell  thee  all.  Why,  the 
news  is,  that  cuckoldom  in  folio  is  newly 
printed,  and  matrimony  in  quarto  is  just  going 
into  the  press.  Will  you  buy  any  books,  Ma 
demoiselle? 

Mad.  Tu  parle  comme  un  libraire  ;  de  devil, 
no  understand  dee. 

Rasor.  Why  then,  that  1  make  myself  intel 
ligible  to  a  waiting  woman,  I'll  speak  like  a 
valet  de  chambre.  My  lady  has  cuckolded 
my  master. 

Mad.  Bon. 

Rasor.  Which  we  take  very  ill  from  her 
hands,  I  can  tell  her  that.  We  can't  yet  prove 
matter  of  fact  upon  her. 

Mad.  N'  importe. 

Rasor.  But  we  can  prove  that  matter  of  fact 
had  like  to  have  been  upon  her. 

Mad.  Ouy-da. 

Rasor.  For  we  have  such  terrible  circum 
stances. 

Mad.  Sans  doute. 

Rasor.  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw 
tickling  conclusions  from  them. 

Mad.  Fort  bein. 

Rasor.  We  found  a  couple  of  tight  well-built 
gentlemen  stuft  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 

Mad.  Le  diable. 

Rasor.  And  I,  in  my  particular  person,  have 
discovered  a  most  damnable  plot,  how  to  per 
suade  my  poor  master,  that  all  this  hide  and 
seek,  this  Will  in  the  Whisp,  has  no  other 
meaning  than  a  Christian  marriage  for  sweet 
Mrs.  Belinda. 

Mad.  Une  marriage  !  Ah,  les  droles. 

Rasor.  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  hussy ;  'tis 
agreed,  I  say;  and  my  innocent  lady,  to 
wriggle  herself  out  at  the  back  door  of  the 
business,  turns  marriage  bawd  to  her  niece, 
and  resolves  to  deliver  up  her  fair  body  to  be 
tumbled  and  mumbled  by  that  young  liquorish 
whipster,  Heartfree.  Now  are  you  satisfied? 

Mad.  No. 

Rasor.  Right  woman  — always  gaping  for 
more. 

Mad.  Dis  be  all  den,  dat  you  know  ? 

Rasor.  All !— Ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I 
think. 

Mad.  Dou  be  fool,  dou  know  nothing.-— 
Ecoute,  mon  pauvre  Rasor. — Dou  see  des  two 
eyes  ?  -Des  two  eyes  have  see  de  devil. 
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Rasor.  The  woman's  mad. 

Mad.  In  Spring  Garden,  dat  rogue  Constant 
meet  dy  lady. 

Rasor.  Bon. 

Mad. — I'll  tell  dee  no  more. 

Rasor.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  my  swan. 

Mad.  Come,  kiss  me,  den.      [Clapping  her 
hands  behind  her,  as  he  did  before. 

Rasor.  1  wont  kiss  you,  not  I. 

Mad.  Adieu.  [Going-. 

Rasor.  Hold — Now  proceed. 

[Gives  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

Mad.  A  fa — I  hide  myself  in  one  cunning 
place,  where  1  hear  all,  and  see  all.  First  dy 
drunken  master  come  mal  a  propos ;  but  de  sot 
no  know  his  own  dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her  to 
her  sport. — Den  de  game  begin.  De  lover  say 
soft  ting  ;  de  lady  look  upon  de  ground.  [As 
she  speaks,  RASOR  still  acts  the  man,  and  she 
the  woman.]  He  take  her  by  de  hand  ;  she 
turn  her  head  on  oder  way.  Den  he  squeeze 
very  hard;  den  she  pull — very  softly.  Den  he 
take  her  in  his  arms  :  den  she  give  him  little 
pat.  Den  he  kiss  her  tettons ;  den  she  say — 
pish,  nay  fy.  Den  he  tremble  ;  den  she  sigh. 
Den  he  pull  her  into  the  arbour ;  den  she  pioch 
him. 

Rasor.  Ay,  but  not  so  hard,  you  baggage 
you. 

Mad.  Den  he  grow  bold ;  she  grow  weak  : 
he  tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessu,  le  diable  assist, 
il  emport  tout.  [RASOR  struggles  with  her,  as  if 
he  would  throw  ner  down.] — Stand  off,  sirrah. 

Rasor.  You  have  set  me  a  fire,  you  jade, 
you. 

Mad.  Den  go  to  de  river,  and  quench  dy- 
self. 

Rasor.  What  an  unnatural  harlot  this  ! 

Mad.  Rasor.   [Looking  languishingly  on  him. 

Rasor.  Mademoiselle. 

Mad.  Dou  no  love  me  ? 

Rasor.  Not  love  thee ! — More  than  a  French 
man  does  soup. 

Mad.  Den  you  will  refuse  nothing  dat  I 
bid  dee  ? 

Rasor.  Don't  bid  me  hang  myself  then. 

Mad.  No,  only  tell  dy  master  all  I  have  tell 
dee  of  dy  laty. 

Rasor.  Why,  you  little  malicious  strumpet 
you.  should  you  like  to  be  served  so  ? 

Mad.  Dou  dispute  den? — Adieu. 

Rasor.  Hold — But  why  wilt  thou  make  me 
be  such  a  rogue,  my  dear  ? 

Mad.  Viola  un  vrai  Anglois  !  U  est  amour  ex, 
et  cependant  il  veut  raisonncr.  Va  i'en  au  diable. 

Rasor.  Hold,  once  more — in  hopes  thou'lt 
give  me  up  thy  body,  I'll  make  &  present  of 
my  honesty. 

Mad.  Bon,  ecoute  done;  if  dou  fail  me— I 
never  see  dee  more.  If  don  obey  me— -je  m'a- 
iandonne  a  toy  a  toy.  [She  takes  him  about  the 
neck,  and  gives  him  a  smacking  kiss,  and  exit.] 

Rasor.  [Licking  his  lips.]  Not  be  a  rogue  .' — • 
Amor  vinctt  omnia.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  FANCYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Lady  F.  Marry,  say  ye?  Will  the  two  things 
marry  ? 

Mad.  On  le  vafaire,  Madame. 

Lady  F.  Look  you,  Mademoiselle — in  short, 
I  can't  bear  it — no,  I  find  I  can't.  If  once  1 
see  them  a  bed  together,  I  shall  have  ten  thou 
sand  thoughts  in  my  head,  will  make  me  run 
distracted.  Therefore,  rnn  and  call  Rasor 
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back  immediately,  for  something  must  be  done  I 
to  stop  this  impertinent  wedding.  If  1  oan  I 
but  deter  it  four  and  twenty  hours,  I'll  make  I 
such  work  about  town,  with  that  little  pert  I 
slut's  reputation,  he  shall  as  soon  marry  a  I 
witch. 
Mad.  [Aside.]  La  voila  bien  intentionee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — CONSTANT'S  Lodgings. 

Enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE. 

Con.  But  what  dost  think  will  become  of 
this  business  ? 

Heart.  'Tis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  be 
come  on't. 

Con.  What's  that? 

Heart.  A  challenge.  I  know  the  knight  too 
well  for  that ;  his  dear  body  will  always  pre 
vail  upon  his  noble  soul  to  be  quiet. 

Con.  But  though  he  dare  not  challenge  me, 
perhaps  he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart.  Not  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear, 
you  wont  have  him  do't,  and  there's  no  other 
way  left  that  I  see.  For  as  drunk  as  he  was, 
he'll  remember  you  and  I  were  where  we 
should  not  be  ;  and  I  don't  think  him  quite 
blockhead  enough  yet,  to  be  persuaded  we  were 
got  into  his  wife's  closet  only  to  peep  into  her 
prayer-book. 

Enter  a  SERVANT  with  a  Letter. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  letter — a  porter  brought 
it. 

Con.  O  ho,  here's  instructions  for  us.  [Reads.] 
"  The  accident  that  has  happened  has  touched 
our  iiivention  to  the  quick.  We  would  fain 
come  off  without  your  help,  but  find  that's  im 
possible.  In  a  word,  the  whole  business  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  matrimonial  intrigue  be 
tween,  your  friend  and  mine.  But  if  the  par 
ties  are  not  fond  enough  to  go  quite  through 
with  the  matter,  'tis  sufficient  for  our  turn, 
they  own  the  design.  We'll  find  pretences 

enough  to  break  the  match.  Adieu." Well, 

women  for  invention !  How  long  would  my 
blockhead  have  been  producing  this !  Hey, 
Heartfree  !  What,  musinar,  man  ?  Pr'ythee 
be  cheerful.  What  sayest  thou,  friend,  to  this 
matrimonial  remedy  ? 

Heart.  Why,  I  say,  it's  worse  than  the  dis 
ease. 

Con.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you.  There's  beau 
ty  and  money  on  her  side,  and  love  up  to  the 
ears  on  his  ;  and  yet 

Heart.  And  yet,  I  think,  1  may  reasonably 
be  allowed  to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece,  in 
the  very  moment  that  you  are  deluding  the 
aunt. 

Con.  Why,  truly,  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  But  have  not  you  a  good  opinion  enough 
of  your  own  parts,  to  believe  you  could  keep 
a  wife  to  yourself? 

Heart.  I  should  have,  if  I  had  a  good  opin 
ion  enough  of  hers,  to  believe  she  could  do  as 
much  by  me.  But,  pr'ythee  advise  me  in  this 
good  and  evil,  this  life  and  death,  this  blessing 
and  curse  that  is  set  before  me.  For  to  do 
them  risht,  after  all,  the  wife  seldom  rambles 
till  the  husband  shows  her  the  way. 

Con.  'Tis  true,  a  man  of  real  worth  scarce 
ever  is  a  cuckold  but  by  his  own  fault.  Women 
are  not  naturally  lewd  ;  there  must  be  some 
thing  to  urge  them  to  it.  They'll  cuckold  a 
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churl  out  of  revenge ;  a  fool,  because  they 
despise  him ;  a  beast,  because  they  loath  him : 
but  when  they  make  bold  with  a  rnan  they 
once  had  a  well-grounded  value  for,  'tis  be 
cause  they  first  see  themselves  neglected  by 
him. 

Heart.  Shall  I  marry,  or  die  a  maid  ? 

Con.  Why,  faith,  Heartfree,  matrimony  is 
like  an  army  going  to  engage.  Love's  the  for 
lorn  hope,  which  is  soon  cutoff;  the  marriage- 
knot  is  the  main  body,  which  may  stand  buff 
a  long  time  ;  and  repentance  is  the  rear-guard, 
which  rarely  gives  ground  as  long  as  the  main 
body  has  a  being. 

Heart.  Conclusion  then ;  you  advise  me  to 
rake  on  as  you  do. 

Con.  That's  not  concluded  yet  For  though 
marriage  be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  won 
drous  many  blanks ;  yet  there  is  one  inesti 
mable  lot,  in  which  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is 
written.  Would  your  kind  fate  but  guide 
your  hand  to  that,  though  I  were  wrapped  ;n 
all  that  luxury  itself  could  clothe  me  with,  I 
should  envy  you. 

Heart.  And  justly  too  ;  for  to  be  capable  of 
loving  one,  doubtless,  is  better  than  to  possess 
a  thousand.  But  how  far  that  capacity's  in 
me,  alas,  I  know  not. 

Con.  But  you  would  know. 

Heart.  I  would  so. 

Con.  Matrimony  will  inform  you.  Come, 
one  flight  of  resolution  carries  you  to  the  land 
of  experience  ;  where,  in  a  very  moderate 
time,  you'll  know  the  capacity  of  your  soul 
and  your  body  both,  or  I'm  mistaken. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  F.— SIR  JOHN  BHUTE'S  House. 


Enter  LADY  BRUTE  and  BELINDA. 

Bel.  Well,  Madam,  what  answer  have  you 
from  them  ? 

Lady  B.  That  they'll  be  here  this  moment. 
I  fancy  'twill  end  in  a  wedding  :  I'm  sure 
he's  a  fool  if  it  don't.  Ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  such  a  lass  as  you  are,  is  no  contemptible 
offer  to  a  younger  brother.  But  are  not  you 
under  strange  agitations.  Pr'ythee,  how  does 
your  pulse  beat? 

Bel.  High  and  low ;  I  have  much  a-do  to  be 
valiant;  is  it  not  very  strange  to  go  to  bed 
with  a  man  ? 

Lady  B.  Um it  is  a  little  odd  at  first,  but 

it  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you. 

Enter  CONSTANT  and  HEARTFREE. 

Good  morrow,  gentlemen :  how  have  you  slept 
after  your  adventure? 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on 
your  accounts,  have  kept  us  waking. 

Bel.  And  some  careful  thoughts  of  your 
own,  I  believe,  have  hindered  you  from  sleep 
ing.  Pray,  how  does  this  matrimonial  project 
relish  with  you  ? 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  e'en  as  storming  towns 
does  with  soldiers,  where  the  hopes  of  deli 
cious  plunder  banishes  the  fear  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head. 

Bel.  Is  it  then  possible,  after  all,  that  you 
dare  think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  me  so  fool 
hardy,  I  dare  do  any  thing. 
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Bel.  Then,  Sir,  I  challenge  you,  and  matri 
mony's  the  spot  where  1  expect  you. 

Heart.  'Tis  enough;  I'll  not  fail.  [Aside.! 
So,  now  1  am  in  for  Hobbe's  voyage,  a  great 
leap  in  the  dark. 

Lady  B.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  matter  being 
concluded,  then,  have  you  got  your  lessons 
ready;  for  Sir  John  is  grown  such,  an  atheist 
of  late,  he'll  believe  nothing  upon  easy 
terms. 

Con.  We'll  find  means  to  extend  his  faith, 
Madam.  But  pray  how  do  you  find  him  this 
morning  ? 

Lady  B.  Most  lamentably  morose,  chewing 
the  cud  after  last  night's  discovery,  of  which, 
however,  he  has  but  a  confused  notion  even 
now.  But  I'm  afraid  the  valet  de  chambre 
has  told  him  all ;  for  they  are  very  busy  to 
gether  at  this 'moment.  "  When  1  told  him  of 
Belinda's  marriage,  I  had  no  other  answer  but 
a  grunt ;  from  which  you  may  draw  what  con 
clusion  you  think  fit.  But  to  your  notes,  gen 
tlemen,  he's  here. 


Enter  SIR  JOHN  and  RASOR. 

Con.  Good-morrow,  Sir. 

Heart.  Good-morrow,  Sir  John;  I'm  very 
sorry  my  indiscretion  should  cause  so  much 
disorder  in  your  family. 

Sir  J.  Disorders  generally  come  from  indis 
cretion,  Sir:  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  all. 

Lady  B.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  satisfied 
there  was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  J.  None,  my  dove. 

Bel.  If  not,  I  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr. 
Heartfree  will  convince  you.  For,  as  little  as 
I  know  of  amours,  Sir,  I  can  assure  you,  one 
intrigue  is  enough  to  bring  four  people  to 
gether,  without  further  mischief. 

Sir  J.  And  I  know  too  that  intrigues  tend  to 
procreation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One  in 
trigue  will  beget  another,  as  soon  as  beget  a 
son  or  a  daughter. 

Con.  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir,  to  see  you  still 
seem  unsatisfied  with  a  Jady,  whose  more  than 
common  virtue,  I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife, 
should  meet  a  better  usage. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  if  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick  up 
on  her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her 
husband's  the  loser. 

Con.  Sir,  you  have  received  a  sufficient  an 
swer  already,  to  justify  both  her  conduct  and 
mine.  You'll  pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your 
family  affairs ;  but  I  perceive  I  am  the  man 
you  are  jealous  of,  and  therefore  it  concerns 
me. 

Sir  J.  Would  it  did  not  concern  me,  and 
then  I  should  not  care  who  it  concerned. 

Con.  Well,  Sir,  if  truth  and  reason  wont  con 
tent  you,  I  know  but  one  way  more,  which  if 
you  think  fit,  you  may  take. 

Sir  J.  Lord,  Sir,  you  are  very  hasty  :  if  I 
had  been  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet, 
I  should  have  allowed  you  twice  as  much  time 
to  come  to  yourself  in. 

Con.  Nay,  Sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we 
have  no  quarrel. 

Heart.  I  told  you  how  the  sword  would 
work  upon  him.  [SlR  J.  muses. 

Con.  Let  him  muse;  however,  I'll  lay  fifty 
pounds  our  foreman  brings  us  in,  not  guilty. 

Sir  J.  [Aside.']  'Tis  very  well— -'tis  very  we) 
— In  epite  of  that  young  jade's  matrimonial  in 
trigue,  I  am  a  downright  stinking  cuckold- 
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Here  they  are—  Boo  —  [Putting  his  hand  to  his 
forehead.]  Methinks  I  could  butt  with  a  bull. 
What  the  plague  did  I  marry  for  ?  1  knew  she 
did  not  like  me;  if  she  had,  she  would  have 
lain  with  me  ;  for  I  would  have  done  so  be 
cause  I  liked  her  ;  but  that's  past,  and  I  have 
her.  And  now  what  shall  I  do  with  her?  —  If 
I  put  my  hojrns  into  my  pocket  she'll  grow  in 
solent  —  if  I  don't,  that  goat  there,  that  stal 
lion,  is  ready  to  whip  me  through  the  guts—  the 
debate  then  is  reduced  to  this  ;  shall  I  die  a 
hero,  or  live  a  rascal?  Why,  wiser  men  than 
I  have  long  since  concluded,  that  a  living  dog 
is  belter  than  a  dead  lion.  [To  CON.  and 
HEART.]  Gentlemen,  now  my  wine  and  my 
passion  are  governable,  I  must  own,  I  have 
never  observed  any  thing  in  my  wife's  course 
of  life,  to  back  me  in  my  jealousy  of  her  ;  but 
jealousy's  a  mark  of  love  ;  so  she  need  not 
trouble  her  head  about  it,  as  long  as  1  make  no 
more  words  on't. 


FANCYFUL  enters  disguised,  and  addresses 
BELINDA  apart. 


rule  at  last, 
upon 


Con.  I'm  glad  to  see  your  reason  rule  a 
Give  me  your  hand  :  1  hope  you'll  look 
me  as  you  used  to  do. 

Sir  J.  Your  humble  servant.  [Aside.]  A 
wheedling  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  you  are 
friends  with  me  top,  pray  give  me  your  con 
sent  to  wed  your  niece. 

Sir  J,  Sir  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
damn  me  if  you  ha' n't.  [Aside.]  'Tis  time  to 
get  rid  of  her ;  a  young  pert  pimp  :  she'll  make 
an  incomparable  bawd  in  a  little  time. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  HEARTFREE  a  letter. 

Bel.  Heartfree  your  husband,  say  you? — 
'Tis  impossible  ! 

Lady  F.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  were ; 
but  'tis  too  true  ;  and  in  the  world  there  lives 
not  such  a  wretch.  I'm  young  ;  and  either  I 
have  been  flattered  by  my  friends,  as  well  as 
glass,  or  nature  has  been  kind  and  generous  to 
me.  I  had  a  fortune  too  was  greater  far  than 
he  could  ever  hope  for;  but  with  my  heart  I 
am  robbed  of  all  the  rest.  I  am  slighted  and 
I'm  beggared  both  at  once ;  1  have  scarce  a 
bare  subsistence  from  the  villain,  vet  dare 
complain  to  none  ;  for  he  has  sworn,  if  ever  'tis 
known  I  am  his  wife,  he'll  murder  me. 

[  Weeping. 

Bel.  The  traitor. 

Lady  F.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted 
you  ;  charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  pre 
vent  your  misery  ;  and,  as  you  see  I  am  still 
so  generous  even  to  him,  as  not  to  suffer  he 
should  do  any  thing,  for  which  the  law  might 
take  away  his  life.  [Weeping. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  !   How  I  pity  her. 

[They  continue  talking  aside. 

Heart  [Aside.]  Death  and  the  devil— Let 
me  read  it  again.  [Reads.]  "  Though  I  have  a 
particular  reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  I  am 
till  1  see  you  ;  yet  you'll  easily  believe  'tis  a 
faithful  friend  that  "gives  you  this  advice.  I 
have  lain  with  Belinda — [Good.]— I  have  a 
child  by  her — [Better  and  better. J — which  is 
now  out  at  nurse — [Heaven  be  praised.] — and  1 
think  the  foundation  laid  for  another — [Ha  ! 
— old  true-penny.']— no  rack  could  have  tortur 
ed  this  story  from  me  ;  but  friendship  has  done 
it.  I  heard  of  your  design  to  marry  her,  and 


could  not  see  you  abused.  Make  use  of  my 
advice,  but  keep  my  secret  till  I  ask  you  for  t 
again."  [Exit  LADY  F. 

Con.  [To  BELINDA.]  Come,  Madam,  shall  we 
send  for  the  parson  ?  I  doubt  here's  no  busi 
ness  for  the  lawyers  ;  younger  brothers  nave 
nothing  to  settle  but  their  hearts,  and  that  I 
believe  my  friend  here  has  already  done  very 
faithfully. 

Bel.  [Scornfully.]  Are  you  sure,  Sir,  there 
are  no  old  mortgages  upon  it? 

Heart.  [Coldly.]  If  you  think  there  are, 
Madam,  it  mayn't  be  amiss  to  defer  the  mar 
riage  till  you  are  sure  they  are  paid  off. 

Bel.  We'll  defer  it  as  long  as  you  please, 
Sir. 

Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider 
on't,  Madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  com 
mit  oversights :  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will 
put  it  off  tor  just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards. 

Heart.  And  they  make  women  desperate. 

Bel.  I  don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  re-> 
solve. 

Heart.  1  don't  wonder  you  are  so  quickly 
determined. 

Bel.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Heart.  What  does  the  lady  mean? 

Sir  J.   Zoons,  what  do  you  both  mean  ? 

[HEART,  and  BEL.  walk  chafing  about. 

Rasor.  [Aside.]  Here  is  so  much  sport  go 
ing  to  be  spoiled  it  makes  me  ready  to  weep 
again.  A  pox  o'  this  impertinent  Lady  Fan- 
cyful,  and  her  plots,  and  her  Frenchwoman 
too  ;  she's  a  whimsical,  ill-natured  bitch,  and 
when  I  have  got  my  bones  broke  in  her  ser 
vice,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  my  recompence  is  a 
clap;  I  hear  them  tittering  without  still.  1- 
cod,  I'll  e'en  go  lug  them  both  in  by  the  ears, 
and  discover  the  plot,  to  secure  my  pardon. 

[Exit. 

Con.  Pr'ythee  explain,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  A  fair  deliverance  ;  thank  my  stars 
and  my  friend. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  it  went  no  farther ;  a  base  fel 
low  ! 

Lady  B.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this? 

Bel.  What's  his  meaning,  I  don't  know  ;  but 
mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  him,  I  had  had 
no  husband. 

Heart.  And  what's  her  meaning,  I  don't 
know  ;  but  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her 
I  had  had  wife  enough. 

Sir  J.  Your  people  of  wit  have  got  such 
cramp  ways  of  expressing  themselves,  they 
seldom  comprehend  one  another.  Pox  take 
you  both,  will  you  speak  that  you  may  be  un 
derstood  ? 

Enter  RASOR  in  sackcloth,  pulling  in  LADY  FAN 
CYFUL  and  MADEMOISELLE. 

Rasor.  If  they  wont,  here  comes  an  inter 
preter. 

Lady  B.  Heavens  !     What  have  we  here  ? 

Rasor.   A  villain— but  a  repenting  villain. 

AIL  Rasor. 

Lady  B.  What  means  this  ? 

Rasor.  Nothing  without  my  pardon. 

Lady  B.  What  pardon  do  you  want? 

Rafvor.  Imprimis,  your  ladyship's,  for  a 
damnable  lie  made  upon  your  spotless  virtue 
and  set  to  the  tune  of  Spring  Garden.  [To  SIR 
JOHN.]  Next  at  my  generous  master's  feet  I 
bend  for  interrupting  his  more  noble  thoughts 
with  phantoms  of  disgraceful  cuckoldom.  [To 
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CONSTANT.]  Thirdly,  I  to  this  gentleman  ap* 
ply  for  making  him  the  hero  of  my  romance. — 
fTo  HEARTFREE.]  Fourthly,  your  pardon,  no 
ble  Sir,  1  ask  for  clandestinely  marrying  you, 
without  either  bidding  of  banns,  bishup's  li 
cence,  friends'  consent,  or  your  own  know 
ledge.  [To  BtLiNDA.l  And  lastly  to  my  good 
young  lady's  clemency  1  come,  for  pretending 
the  corn  was  sowed  in  the  ground,  before  ever 
the  plough  had  been  in  the  field. 

Sir  J  .  [Aside.']  So  that,  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point  whether  1  am  a  cuckold  or  not. 

Bel.  Well,  Sir,  upon  condition  you  conftss 
all,  I'll  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain 
as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  1 
must  know  then  who  'tis  has  put  you  upon  all 
this  mischief. 

Rasor.  Satan  and  his  equipage ;  woman 
tempted  me;  vice  weakened  me  —  and  so 
the  devil  overcame  me :  as  fell  Adam,  so 
fell  I. 

Bel.  Then  pray,  Mr.  Adam,  will  you  make 
us  acquainted  with  your  Eve  ? 

Rasor.  [To  MAD.]  Unmask,  for  the  honour 
of  France. 

AIL  Mademoiselle ! 

Mad.  Me  ask  ten  tousand  pardon  of  all  de 
good  company. 

Sir  J.  Why  this  mystery  thickens  instea  1  of 
clearing  up.  [To  RASOK.]  You  son  of  a  whore 
you,  put  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Rasor.  One  moment  brings  sunshine.  [Show 
ing  MAD.]  T'S  true,  this  is  the  woman  that 
tempted  me,  but  this  is  the  serpent  that  tempt 
ed  the  woman  ;  and  if  my  prayers  might  be 
heard,  her  punishment  for  so  doing  should  be 
like  the  serpent's  of  old— [  Pulls  off  LADY  F.'s 
mask.]  she  should  lie  upon  her  face  all  the  days 
of  her  life. 

All.  Lady  Fancyful ! 

Bel.  Impertinent ! 

Lady  B.  Ridiculous ! 

All-  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bel.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave 
to  wish  you  joy,  since  you  have  owned  your 

marriage  yourself. [To  HEART.]  I  vow  'twas 

strangely  wicked  in  you  to  think  of  another 
wife,  when  you  have  one  already  so  charming 
as  her  ladyship. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  F.  [Aside.]  Confusion  seize  them,  as  it 
seizes  me ! 

Mad.  Que  Ic  diable  etouffe  ce  maraut  de  Rasor. 

Bel.  Your  ladyship  seems  disordered:  a 
breeding  qualm,  perhaps,  Mr.  Heartfree  :  your 
bottle  of  Hungary  water  to  your  lady.  Why, 
Madam,  he  stands  as  unconcerned  as  if  he 
were  your  husband  in  earnest. 

Lady  F.  Your  mirth's  as  nauseous  as  your 
self.  Belinda,  you  think  you  triumph  over  a 
rival  now;  helas-  ma  pauvre  fille.  Where'er 
I'm  a  rival,  there's  no  cause  for  mirth.  No, 
my  poor  wretch,  'tis  from  another  principle  I 
have  acted.  I  knew  that  thing  there  would 
make  so  perverse  a  husband,  and  you  so  im 
pertinent  a  wife,  that  lest  your  mutual  plagues 
should  make  you  run  both  mad,  I  charitably 
would  have  broke  the  match.  He,  he,  he, 
he,  he!  [Exit  laughing  affectedly,  MAD. fol 
lowing  her. 

Wad.  He,  he,  he,  he,  he  ! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  [Aside.]  Why  now,  this  woman  will 
be  married  to  somebody  too. 

Bel.  Poor  creature  !  what  a  passion  she  is 
in  !  but  1  forgive  her. 


Heart.  Since  you  have  so  much  goodness 
for  her,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  offence  too, 
Bladam. 

Bel.  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
since  1  am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

Heart.  So,  Madam,  now  had  the  parson  but 
done  his  business 

Bel.  You'd  be  half  weary  of  your  bargain. 

Heart.  No,  sure,  I  might  dispense  with  one 
night's  lodging. 

Bel.  I'm  ready  to  try,  Sir. 

Heart.  Then  let's  to  church  ; 
And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree 

Bel.  Take  heed— the  surly  husband's  fate 
you  see. 

Sir  J.  Surly  I  maybe,  stubborn  1  am  not, 
For  I  have  both  forgiven  and  forgot ; 
If  so,  be  tliese  our  judges,  Mrs.  Pert,  \ 

'Tis  more  by  my  goodness,  than  your  desert. 
[Exeunt  omneo. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY  LADY  BRUTE  AND  BELINDA. 

Lady  B.  No  Epilogue ! 

Bel.         I  swear  1  know  of  none. 

Lady  B.  Lord  !  How  shall  we  excuse  it  to  the 

town? 
BeL         Why  we  must  e'en  say  something  of 

our  own. 
Lady  B.  Our  own  !    Ay,  that  must  needs  be 

precious  stuff. 
Bel.         I'll   lay  my  life  they'll  like  it  well 

enough. 

Come,  faith,  begin 

Lady  B.  Excuse  me,  after  you. 

Bel.         Nay,  pardon  me  for  that,  I  know  my 

cue. 
Lady  B.  O  for  the  world  I  would  not  have 

precedence. 
Bel.         O  lord ! 

Lady  B.  I  swear 

Bel.         O  fy  ! 

Lady  B.  I'm  all  obedience. 

First  then  know  all,  before  our  doom 

is  lixt., 

The  third  day  is  for  us 

Bel.         Nay,  and  the  sixth. 

Lady  B.  We  speak  not  from  the  poet  now, 

nor  is  it 

His  cause— (I  want  a  rhyme.) 
Bel.         That  we  solicit. 
Lady  B.  Then  sure  you  cannot  have  the  hearts 

to  be  severe, 
And  damn  us— 

Bel.         Damn  us  !  Let  them,  if  they  dare. 
Lady  B.  Why,  if  they  should,   what  punish 
ment  remains? 

Bel.         Eternal  exile  from  behind  our  scenes. 
Lady  B,  But  if  they're  kind,   that  sentence 

we'll  recall. 

We  can  be  grateful 

Bel.          And  have  wherewithal. 

Lady  B.  But  as  grand  treaties  hope  not  to  be 

trusted, 

Before  preliminaries  are  adjusted. 
Bel.         You  know  the  time,  and  we  appoint 

this  place, 
Where,  if  you  please,  we'll  meet  and 


sign  the  peace. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

DON  CARLOS,  Governor  of  Peru,  for  the  Spaniards. 
DON  ALVAREZ,  Father  of  Don  Carlos,  and  former  Governor. 
ZAMOR,  Indian  Sovereign  of  one  part  of  the  country. 
EZMONT,  Indian  Sovereign  of  another  part. 

ALZIRA,  Daughter  of  Ezmont. 


Spanish  and  American  Captains  and  Soldiers. 
ScENE.-ln  the  City  of  Lima. 


PROLOGUE. 

WHEN  some  raw  paddler  from  the  waded 
shore, 

First  dares  the  deep'ning  .stream,  and  ven 
tures  o'er, 

Light  on  his  floating  cork  the  wave  he  skims, 

And,  wanton  in  his  safety,  thinks  he  swims. 

So  shall  Alzira's  fame  our  faults  protect, 

And  from  your  censure  screen  each  fear'd  de 
fect. 

For  should  we  act,  unskill'd,  the  player's 
parts,  [hearts. 

We  act  such  scenes as  force  us  to  your 

What  floods  of  tears  a  neighbouring  land  saw 
flow, 

When  a  whole  people  wept  Alzira's  wo  ! 

The  loveliest  eyes  of  France,  in  one  pleased 
night,  [delight ; 

Twice  charm'd,  renew'd,  and  len^then'd  out 

Twice  charm'd,  review'd  the  sad,  the  melting 
strain, 

Yet  hung,  insatiate,  on  the  willing  pain  ! 

Thrice  thirty  days,  all  Paris  sighed  for  sense  ! 

Tumblers  stood  still— and  thought — in  wit's 
defence ;  [move ; 

Even  power  despotic  felt  how  wrongs   can 

And  nobly  wept  for  liberty  and  love. 

Can  it  be  fear'd  then,  that  our  generous  land, 

Where  justice  blooms,  and  reason  holds  com 
mand  ; 

This  soil  of  science !  where  bold  truth  is 
taught,  [thought ; 

This    seat    of   freedom,   and   this   throne  of 


Can  pour  applause  on  foreign  song  and  dance» 
Yet  leave  the  praise  of  solid  sense  to  France  ; 
No — that's  impossible— 'tis  Britain's  claim, 
To  hold  no  second  place  in  taste  or  fame. 
In  arts  and  arms  alike  victorious  known, 
Whate'er  deserves  her  choice  she  makes  her 

own. 

Nor  let  the  conscious  power  of  English  wit 
Less  feel  the  force,  because  a  Frenchman  writ. 
Reason  and  sentiment,  like  air  and  light, 
Wherever  found,  are  Nature's  common  right. 
Since  the  same  sun  gives  northern  climes  their 

day, 

After  the  east  has  first  received  its  ray, 
Why  should  our  pride  repel  the  muse's  smile, 
Because  it  dawn'd  not  first  iipon  our  isle  ? 
Fraternal  art  adopts  each  alien  fame  ; 
The  wise  and  brave  are  every  where  ths  same. 
From  hostile  sentiments  let  discord  flow  ; 
But  they  who  think  like  friends,  should  have 

no  foe. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE L 

Enter  DON  ALVAREZ  and  DON  CARLOS. 

Alv.  At  length  the  council,  partial  to  my 
prayer, 
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Has  to  a  son  1  love,  transferr'd  my  power. 
Carlos,  rule  happy  ;  be  a  viceroy  long  ; 
Long  lor  thy  prince,  and  for  thy  God,  main 
tain 

This  younger,  richer,  lovelier,  half  the  globe  ; 
Top  fruitful,  heretofore,  in  wrongs  and  blood  ; 
Crimes,  the  lamented  growths  of  powerful 

gold! 

Safe  to  thy  abler  hand  devolve,  resign'd, 
Those  sovereign  honours  which  oppress'd  my 

years, 

And  dimm'd  the  feeble  lamp  of  wasted  age. 
Yet  had  it  long,  and  not  unuseful,  flamed. 
I  first  o'er  wondering  Mexico  in  arms 
March'd  the  new  horrors  of  a  world  unknown  ! 
I  steer'd  the  floating  towers  of  fearless  Spain 
Through   the  plough'd  bosom  of  an  untried 

sea. 

Too  happy  had  my  labours  been  so  bless'd, 
To  change  my  brave  associates'  rugged  souls, 
And  soften  stubborn  heroes  into  men. 
Their  cruelties,  my  son,  eclipsed  their  glory  : 
Andl  have  wept  a  conqueror's  splendid sh? me, 
Whom  Heaven  not  better  made,  and  yet  made 

great. 

Wearied  at  length,  I  reach  my  life's  last  verge  ; 
Where  1  shall  peaceful  veil  my  eyes  in  rest ; 
If,  ere  they  close,  they  but  behold  my  Carlos 
Kuling  Potosi's  realm  by  Christian  laws, 
And    making  gold  more  rich  by  gifts   from 

Heaven. 
Car.  Taught  and  supported  by  your  great 

example, 

I  learn'd  beneath  your  eye  to  conquer  realms, 
Which,  by  your  counsels,  I  may  learn  to  go 
vern  ; 

Giving  those  laws  I  first  receive  from  you. 
Alv.  Not  so. — Divided  power  is  power  dis- 

arm'd. 

Outworn  by  labour,  and  decay'd  by  time, 
Pomp  is  no  more  my  wish.     Enough  for  me 
That,  heard  in  council,  age  may  temper  rash 
ness. 
Trust  me,  mankind  but  ill  rewards  the  pains 

Of  over-prompt  ambition. 'Tis  now  time 

To  give  my  long-neglected  God  those  hours, 
Which  close  the  languid  period  of  my  days. 
One  only  gift  1  ask  ;  refuse  not  that ; 
As  friend  I  ask  it,  and  as  father  claim. 
Pardon  those  poor  Americans,  condemn'd 
For  wandering  hither,  and  this  morning  seized. 
To  my  disposal  give  them  kindly  up, 
That  liberty,  unhoped,  may  charm  the  more. 
A  day  like  this  should  merit  smiles  from  all  ; 
And  mercy,  softening  justice,  mark  it  bless'd. 
Car.  Sir,  all  that  lathers  ask,  they  must 

command. 

Yet  condescend  to  recollect  how  far 
This  pity,  undeserved,  might  hazard  all. 
In  infant  towns  like  ours,  methinks,  'twere 

safe 

Not  to  familiarize  these  savage  spies. 
If  we  accustom  foes  to  look  too  near, 
We  teach  them,  at  our  cost,  to  slight  those 

swords 
They   once    flew   trembling    from,   whene'er 

they  saw. 

Frowning  revenge,  and  awe  of  distant  dread, 
Not  smiling  friendship,    tames  these   sullen 

souls. 

The  sour  American,  unbroke,  and  wild, 
Spurns   with  indignant    rage,  and  bites  his 

chain : 

Humble  when  punish'd  ;  if  regarded,  fierce. 
Power  sickens  by  forbearance  :  rigid  men, 
who  feel  not  pity's  pangs,  are  best  obey'd. 


Spaniards  'tis  true,    are   ruled   by  honour's 

law, 

Submit  unmurmuring,  and  unforced  to  right. 
But  other  nations  are  impell'd  by  fear, 
And  must  be  rein'd,  and  spurr'd  with  hard 

control. 

The  gods  themselves  in  this  ferocious  clime, 
Till  they   look  grim  with  blood,  excite  i  no 

dread. 
Alv.    Away,  my  son,  with  these  detested 

schemes ! 

Perish  such  politic  reproach  of  rule  ! 
Are  we  made  captains  in  our  Maker's  cause. 
O'er  these  new  Christians  call'd  to  stretch  his 

name, 

His  peaceful  name !  and  shall  we  unprovoked, 
Bear  murders  which  our  holy  cheats  presume 
To  mispronounce  his  injured  altar's  due  1 
Shall  we  dispeople  realms,  and  kill  to  save  ? 
Such  if  the  fruits  of  Spain's  religious  care, 
1,  from  the  distant  bounds  of  our  old  world, 
Have  to  this  new  one  stretch'd  a  Saviour's 

name, 

To  make  it  hateful  to  one  half  the  globe, 
Because  no  mercy  graced  the  other's  zeal. 
No,  my  misguided  Carlos, the  broad  eye 
Of  one  Creator  takes  in  all  mankind : 
His  laws  expand  the  heart ;  and  we,  who 

thus 

Would  by  destruction  propagate  belief, 
And  mix  with  blood  and  gold  religion's  growth, 
Stamp  in  these  Indians'  honest  breasts  a  scorn 
Of  all  we  teach,  from  what  they  see  we  do. 
Car.  Yet  the  learn'd  props  of  our  unerring 

church, 

Whom  zeal  for  saving  souls  deprives  of  rest, 
Taught  my  late  youth,  committed  to  their  care, 
That  ignorance,  averse,  must  be  compell'd. 
Alv.  Our  priests  are  all  for  vengeance,  force, 

and  tire ; 

And  only  in  his  thunder  act  their  God. 
Hence  we  seem  thieves;  and  what  we  seem 

we  are. 
Spain  has  robb'd  every  growth  of  this  new 

world, 

Even  to  its  savage  nature  !— Vain,  unjust, 
Proud,  cruel,  covetous,  we,  we  alone 
Are  the  barbarians  here  !— An  Indian  heart 
Equals,  in  courage,  the  most  prompt  of  ours ; 
But  in  simplicity  of  artless  truth, 
And  every  honest  native  warmth,  excels  us. 
Had  they,  like  us,  been  bloody  ;  had  they  not 
By  pity's  power    been  moved,  and   virtue's 

love, 

No  son  of  mine  had  heard  a  father  now 
Reprove  his  erring.rashness. — You  forget, 
That  when  a  prisoner  in  these  people's  hands, 
Gall'd  and  provoked  by  cruelty  and  wrongs, 
While  my  brave  followers  fell  on  every  side, 
Till  I  alone  survived,  some  Indians  knew  me, 
Knew  me,  and  suddenly  pronounced  my  name. 
At    once  they   threw  their  weapons    to  the 

ground, 
And  a  young  savage  chief,  whom  yet  I  know 

not,  '      [knees. 

Graceful  approach'd,  and,  kneeling,  press  d  my 
Alvarez— is  it  you  ?  he  cried— Live  long! 
Ours  be  your  virtue,  but  not  ours  your  blood  ! 


you 


Live,  and  instruct  oppressors  to  be  loved. 
Bless'd  be  those  tears,  my  son  !— I  thin*. 


weep. 


Joy  to  your  softening  soul !  Humanity 
Has  power,  in  nature's  right,  beyond  a  father. 
But  from  what  motive  sprung  this  late  decline 
From  clemency  of  heart  to  new-born  rigour  I 
Had  you  been  always  cruel,  with  what  brow 
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Could  you  have  hoped  to  charm  the  loved  Al 
zira? 

Heiress  to  realms  dispeopled  by  your  sword  ? 

And  though  your  captive,  yet  your  conqueror 
too. 

Trust  me, — with  women  worth  the  being  won, 

The  softest  lover  ever  best  succeeds. 

Car.  Sir,  I  obey — your  pleasure  breaks  their 
chains ; 

Yet  'tis  their  duty  to  embrace  our  faith  : 

So  runs  the  king's  command. To  merit  life, 

Quit  they  their  idol  worship,  and  be  free. 

So  thrives  religion,  and  compels  the  blind  ; 

So  draws  our  holy  altar  souls  by  force, 

Till  opposition  dies,  and  sleeps  in  peace  ; 

So  links  a  govern'd  world  in  faith's  strong 
chain ; 

And  but  one  monarch  serves,  and  but  one  God. 
Alv.  Hear  me,  my  son. — That,  crown'd  in 
this  new  world, 

Religion  may  erect  her  holy  throne, 

Is  what,  with  ardent  zeal,  my  soul  desires  ; 

Let  Heaven  and  Spain  find  here  no  future  foe  ! 

Yet  ne'er  did  persecution's  offspring  thrive  : 

For  the  forced  heart,  submitting,  still  resists. 

Reason  gains  all  men  by  compelling  none. 

Mercy   was   always    Heaven's  distinguish'd 
mark; 

And  he  who  bears  it  not,  has  no  friend  there. 
Car.  Your  reasons,  like  your  arms,  are  sure 
to  conquer. 

I  am  instructed  and  ennobled  by  them  ! 

Indulgent  virtue  dwells  in  all  you  say. 

And  softens,  while  you  speak,  the  listening 
soul  ! 

Since  Heaven  has  bless'd  you  with  this  power 
ful  gift, 

To  breathe  persuasion  and  uncharm  resolves, 

Pronounce  me  favour'd,  and  you  make  me  so. 

Warm  my  Alzira's  coldness  ;  dry  her  tears  ; 

And  teach  her  to  be  mine. — I  love  that  maid, 

Spite  of  my  pride  !  blush  at  it but  still  love 

her  ! 

Yet  will  I  ne'er,  to  sooth  unyielding  scorn, 

Unman  the  soldier  in  the  lover's  cause. 

I  cannot  stoop  to  fan  a  hopeless  flame, 

And  be  in  vain  her  slave. — You,  Sir,  might  aid 
me: 

You  can  do  all  things  with  Alzira's  father. 

Bid  him  command  his  daughter  to  be  kind  ; 

Bid  him — But  whither  would  my  love  mis 
lead  me ! 

Forgive  the  blind  presumption  of  a  hope, 

That  to  my  interest  stoops  my  father's  rank  ; 

And  sends  him  beggar  to  an  Indian's  door  ! 
Alv.  'Tis  done  already.    I  have  urged  it  to 
him. 

Ezmont  has  moved  his  daughter  in  your  cause. 

Wait  the  prepared  event.    Heaven  has  been 
kind; 

Since  these  illustrious  captives  both  are  Chris 
tians  ; 

Ezmont  my  convert,  and  his  daughter  his. 

Alzira  governs  a  whole  people's  minds  ; 

Each  watchful  Indian  reads  her  studied  eye, 

And  to  her  silent  heart  confirms  his  own. 

Your  marriage  shall  unite  two  distant  worlds  : 

For  when  the  stern  repiner  at  our  law 

Sees  in  your  arms  the  daughter  of  his  king, 

^  ith  humbler  spirit,  and  with  heartless  fierce, 

His    willing  neck  shall  court  the   yoke   he 
scorn'd. 

But  look,  where  Ezmont  comes  ! — Retire,  my 

son  ; 
And  leave  me  to  complete  the  task  begun. 

[Exit  CAR. 


{ACT  I. 


Enter  EZMONT. 


Welcome,  my  friend ;  your  counsel,  or  com 

mand, 

Has  left,  I  hope,  Alzira  well  resolved. 
Ezm.  Great  father  of  the  friendless  !— Par 
don  yet, 

If  one,  whose  sword  seem'd  fatal  to  her  race, 
Keeps  her  heart  cold,  with  some  remains  of 

horror. 

We  move  with  lingering  steps  to  those  we  fear. 
But  prejudice  will  fly  before  your  voice, 
Whose  winning  manners  consecrate  your  laws. 
To  you  who  gave  us  heaven,  our  earth  is  due. 
Yours  cur  new  being,  our  enlighten'd  souls  ; 
Spain  may  hold  realms  by   purchase  of  hei 

sword  ; 
And  worlds  may  yield  to  power— but  we  to 

vir'.ue. 

Your  bloody  nation's  unsucceeding  pride 
Had    made'  their   God    disgustful    as    their 

crimes  ! 

We  saw  him  hateful  in  their  murderous  zeal ; 
But    loved   him   in  your  mercy. — From  your 

heart  [crown, 

His  influence   stream'd    accepted ;     and    my 
My   daughter,   and  my  soul,  became    your 

slaves. 

Father  alike  of  Carlos  and  of  me, 
I  give  him  my  Alzira  for  your  sake  ; 
And  with  her  all  Potosi  and  Peru. 
Summon  the    reverend    choir;    prepare    the 

rites : 

And  trust  my  promise  for  my  daughter's  will. 
Alv.  Bless'd  be  the  long-wish'd  sound  ! 

tbi»  great  work  past, 

I  shall  go  down  in  peace,  and  hail  my  grave. 
Oh,   though  great    leader !    whose  almighty 

hand 

Drew  the  dark  veil  aside  that  hid  new  worlds ; 
Smile  on  this  union,  which,  confirm'd  by  thee, 
Shall  in  one  empire  grasp  the  circled  globe, 
And  task  the  sun's  whole  round  to  measure 

Spain  ! 

Ezmont,  farewell, — I  go  to  greet  my  son, 
With  welcome  news,  how  much  he  owes  my 

friend.  .        {Exit. 

Ezm.    Thou,  nameless  Power,    unequall'd 

and  alone ! 
Whose  dreadful  vengeance  overwhelm'cl,  at 

once, 

My  country  and  her  gods,  too  weak  to  save  ! 
Protect  my  failing  years  from  new  distress. 
Robb'd  of  my  all:  but  this  one  daughter  left 

rne  :  [bless'd ! 

Oh,    guard  her  heart,  and  guide  her  to  be 
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Daughter,  be  happy,  while  good  fortune  court? 

thee  ; 

And  in  thy  blessing  cheer  thy  country's  hope, 
Protect  the  vanquish'd  :  rule  the  victor's  will ; 
Seize  the  bent  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand  ; 
And  from  despair's  low  seat,  remount  a  throne. 
Lend  the  loved  public  thy  reluctant  heart ; 
And  in  the  joy  of  millions  find  thy  own. 
Nay,  do  not  weep,  Alzira  :  tears  will  now 
Seem  insults,  and  reproach  thy  father's  care. 
Alz.  Sir,  my  whole  soul,  devoted,  feels  you* 

power. 

Yet,  if  Alzira's  peace  was  ever  dear, 
Shut  not  your  ear  to  my  despairing  grief; 
But,  in  my  nuptials,  read  my  certain  doom. 
Ezm.  Urge  it  no  more :   it  is  an  ill-timed 

sorrow. 
Away !  1  had  thy  kind  consent  before. 
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Alz.  No, — you  ccmpell'd  the  frightful  sacri 
fice  :  [time ! 
And,   ah,  remorseless  Heaven  ! — at   what   a 
Wheii  the  raised  sword  of  this  all-murdering 

lover 

Hangs  o'er  my  people's  heads  with  threaten 
ing  sway, 

To  strike  the  trembling  remnant  from  my  sight, 
And  mark  my  nuptial  day  a  day  of  death  ! 
Omens  on  omens  have  pronounced  it  cursed. 
Ezm.  Quit  these  vain  fears,  these  supersti 
tious  dreams 

Of  unconfiding  ignorance !    What  day  ? 
What  omens?     We  ourselves,    who    choose 

our  acts, 

Make  our  own  days,  or  happy,  or  accursed. 
Alz.  'Twas  on  this  day,  the  pride  of  all  our 

state, 

£amor  the  great,  the  warlike  Zamor  fell ; 
Zamor,  my  lover,  and  your  purposed  son. 
Ezm.  Zamor  was  brave  ;  and  1  have  mourn'd 

his  fall. 

But  the  cold  grave  dissolves  even  lovers'  vo  vs. 
Bear  to  the  altar  then  a  heart  resolved  ; 
And    let    thy    summon'd    virtue    check    thy 

weakness. 

Was  not  thy  soul  enroll'd  a  Christian  lately  ? 
The  awful  Power  that  lent  those  Christians 
name,  [won. 

Speaks  in  my  voice;   commands  thee   to  be 
Hear  him  ;  and  learn  obedience  to  his  will. 
Alz.   Alas,  my  father!  spare  this  dreadful 
zeal.  [God? 

Has  not  the  parent  spoke?    Why  speaks  the 
I  know,  and  1  confess,  a  father's  power ; 
At  his  command  to  sacrifice  the  life 
He  gave  me,  is  a  duty  nature  taught. 
But  my  obedience  passes  nature's  bounds  ; 
Whate'er  I  see,  is  with  my  father's  eyes  ; 
Whate'er  1  love,  is  for  my  father's  sake  ; 
I  changed  my  very  gods,  and  took  my  father's  : 
Yet  has  this  father,  piously  severe,  [me. 

Wrong'd  my  believing  weakness,  and  undone 
He  told  me,  to  compose  my  troubled  heart, 
Peace  held  her  dwelling  at  the  altar's  foot. 
He  told  me,  that  religion  cured  despair, 
And  soften'd  every  pang  that  pierced  the  soul : 
But,  ah,  'twas  all  deceit!  all  dear  delusion  ! 
Mix'd  with  the  image  of  an  awful  God, 
A  human  image  struggles  in  my  heart, 
And  checks  my  willing  virtue  in  its  rising. 
Zamor,  though  dead  to  nature^lives  to  love. 
Zamor  still  triumphs  in  Alzira's  breast, 
Lord   of   her  soul,   and  holds  back  all  her 
wishes.  [caused. 

You  frown. — Alas!  you  blame  a  guilt  you 
Quench  then  this  flame,  too  hard  for  death  and 

time ; 

And  force  me  to  be  his  whom  most  I  hate. 
If  my  loved  country  bids,  I  must  obey. 
Yet,  while  by  force  you  join  unsocial  hands, 
Tremble  whene'er  you  drag  me  to  the  altar, 
Tremble  to  hear  my  tongue  deceive  my  God  : 
To  hear  me  to  this  hated  tyrant  vow 
A  heart,  that  beats,  unchanged,  another's  due. 
Ezm.  Alas,  my  child,  what  unweigh'd  words 

are  these ! 

Pity  my  age,  unfit  for  lengthening  woes: 
Nature  asks  rest :  pity  these  falling  tears. 
By  all  our  fates,  that  all  depend  on  thee, 
Let  me  conjure  thee  to  be  blessed  thyself, 
Nor  close  in  misery  my  life's  last  scene. 
Why  do  I  live,  but  to  redeeif  thy  hopes? 
For  thy  own  sake,  not  mine,  assist  my  care. 
Blast  not  the  ripening  prospect  of  thy  peace, 
Hard,  and  -with   labour'd    patience,    slowly 
grown. 


Now,  on  thy  instant  choice,  depends  thy  fate/ 
Nor  only  thine,  but  a  whole  people's  fate  ! 
Wilt  thou  betray  them  ?  Have  they  other  help  ? 
Have  they  a  hope,  but  thee? — Think,  think, 

Alzira  ; 

And  nobly  lose  thyself  to  save  a  state.    [Exit. 
Alz.  Cruel  accomplishment!  sublime  defect! 
So  feign  we  virtues  to  become  a  throne, 
Till  public  duty  drowns  our  private  truth. 

Enter  DON  CARLOS. 

Car.   Princess,  you  give  a  lover  cause  tr 

doubt, 

That  this  long  labour  of  your  slow  consent 
Springs  from  a  heart  too  cold  to  feel  his  flame. 
While,  for  your  sake,  suspended  law  forbears 
To  punish  rebels,  whom  you  wish  to  save, 
Ungrateful,  you  compel  a  nation's  freedom, 
And  bind,  in  recompence,  my  chains  more 

close  ! 

Yet  misconceive  me  not. — 1  would  not  owe 
A  softened  sentiment  to  having  served  you  ; 
That  were  to  bribe  a  heart  my  pride  would 

win.  [you, 

I  should  with  mingled  joy  and  blushes  gain. 
If,  as  my  perquisite  of  power  you  fell.       [you 

Let  me  attract,  not  force  you. 1  would  owe 

All  to  yourself;  nor  could  I  taste  a  joy, 
That,  in  your  giving  it,  might  cost  you  pain. 
Alz.  Join,  Sir,  my  fruitless  prayers  to  angry 

Heaven  ! 
This  dreadful  day  comes  charged  with  pains 

for  both. 

— No  wonder  you  detect  my  troubled  soul : 
It  bursts  unveil'd  from  my  disclosing  eyes, 
And  glows  on  every  feature's  honest  air. 
Such  is  the  plainness  of  an  Indian  heart, 
That  it  disdains  to  skulk  behind  the  tongue  ; 
But  throws  out  all  its  wrongs,  and  all  its  rage. 
She  who  can  hide  her  purpose,  can  betray  ; 
And  that's  a  Christian  virtue  I've  not  learn 'd. 
Cor.  I  love  your  frankness,  but  reproach  its 

cause. 

Zamor,  remember'd  Zamor,  speaks  in  this. 
With  hatred  stretch'd  beyond  th'  extent  of 

life,  [will, 

He  crosses  from  the  tombx   his  conqueror's 
And  felt,  through  death,  revenges  rival  love. 
Cease  to  complain,  and  you  may  learn  to  bear. 
My  fame,  your  duty,  both  require  a  change  ; 
And  I  must  wish  it  were  from  tears  to  joy. 
Alz.  A  rival's  grave  should  bury  jealousy. 


But  whence  your  right  to  censure  sorrow 

him  3 


for 


him 


I  loved  him  ;  I  proclaim  it.     Had  I  not, 
I  had  been  blind  to  sense,  and  lost  to  reason. 
Zamor  was  all  the  prop  of  our  fall'n  world  : 
And,  but  he  loved  me  much,  confessed  no 

weakness ! 

Had  I  not  mourn'd  a  fate  he  not  deserved, 
1  had  deserved  the  fate  he  felt  unjustly. 
For  you,  be  proud  no  more  ;    but  dare   bt> 

honest. 

Far  from  presuming  to  reproach  my  tears, 
Honour  my  constancy,  and  praise  my  virtue  : 
Cease  to  regret  the  dues  I  pay  the  dead  ; 
And  merit,  if  you  can,  a  heart  thus  faithful. 

Car.    Spite  of  my  fruitless  passion,  I  con 
fess, 

Her  pride,  thus  starting  its  sincere  disdain, 
Astonishes  my  thought,  and  charms  my  anger. 
—What  then  shall  1  resolve  ?— Must  it  cost 

To  tame  one  female  heart  than  all  Peru ! 
i  Nature,  adapting  her  to  suit  her  climate 
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Left  her  all  savage,  yet  all  shining  too  ! 
But  'tis  my  duty  to  be  master  here  ; 
Where,  she  alone  excepted,  all  obey. 
Since  then  too  faintly  1  her  heart  incline, 
I'll  force  her  stubborn  hand,  and  fix  her  mine. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE    I. 

Enter  ZAMOR,  and  four  INDIAN  CAPTAINS,  in 
chains, 

Zam.  Friends,  who  have  dared  beyond  the 

strength  of  mortals  ; 
Whose  courage  scorn'd  restraint,  and  grew  in 

danger ; 

Associates  in  my  hopes  and  my  misfortunes ! 
Since  we  have  lust  our  vengeance,  let  death 

find  us ! 

Why  should  we  longer  be  condemn'd  to  life, 
Defenceless  to  our  country  and  Alzira? 
Yet  why  should  Spanish  Carlos  'scape  our 

swords  ? 
Why  thrive  beneath  a  weight  of  uncheck'd 

crimes  ? 

And  why  has  Heaven  forsaken  us  and  virtue  ? 
Ye  strengthless  powers  !  whose  altars  smoked 

in  vain  ! 

Gods  of  a  faithful,  yet  a  cheated  people  ! 
Why  have  you  thus  betray'd  us  to  the  foe  ? 
Why  had  six  hundred  Spanish  vagrants  power 
To  crush  my  throne,  your  temples,  rites,  and 

you  ? 

Where  are  your  altars?  where  my  glories  now  ? 
Where  is  Alzira  ?  more  herself  a  god, 
Than  your  collected  queens  of  fancied  Heaven  ! 
Helpless  once  more  thou  seestme, — lost  Peru  ! 
O'er  shifting  sands,  through  desarts,  cross'd 

in  vain ! 

From  forests'  wilds,  impervious  to  the  sun  ; 
From  the  world's  wastes,  beneath  the  burning 

zone, 
I  brought  thee  unhoped  aid!  the  wondering 

stars 

Beheld  me  gathering  from  remotest  wilds, 
New  strength,  new  prospects,  and  new  means 

to  die  !  [port, 

Your  arms,  your  furtherance,  your  vast  sup- 
New-furnish'd  my  desires,  and   wing'd    my 

hope. 
Vengeance  and  love  once  more  had  mann'd 

my  heart. 
But,  ah,  how  vain  that  hope !  how  lost  that 

vengeance  ! 

The  slaves  of  avarice  are  honour's  masters  ? 
Ind.  Capt.  Why  left  we  in  the  neighbouring 

woods  our  forces  ? 
Why  dared  we  pass  too  bold  their  guarded 

gates, 

Alone,  and  unsupported, — rash  discoverers? 
Zam.  Seized  but  this  morning  from  our  dun 
geon's  depth, 

TV  infernal  murderers  have  hither  brought  us, 
Unknowing  to  what  death,   though  sure   to 

die. 

Yet  it  o'erjoys  me,  we  have  met  once  more. 
But  where  ?  what  place  is  this  ?   Has  none  yet 

heard 

Who  governs  here  ?  what  fate  Alzira  found  ? 
Whether  her  father  is,  like  us,  their  slave? 
Dear,  wretched  friends,  who  share  a  death  my 

due, 
Can  none  instruct  me  what  I  wish  to  know  ? 


[ACT  II. 

Ind.  Capt.  From  separate  prisons  hither  led, 
like  you, 

Through  different  streets  we  came,  the  cause 
not  known  : 

All  uninform'd  of  what  you  seek  to  learn. 

Great,  but  unhappy  prince  !  deserving  long 

A  nobler  fate  !  our  silent  souls  lament 

Our  want  of  power  to  save  so  loved  a  leader. 

Now  to  die  with  you  is  our  noblest  claim, 

Since  to  die  for  you  was  a  choice  denied  us. 
Zam.  Next  the  wish'd  glory  of  success  in 
war, 

The  greatest  is  to  die,  and  die  renown'd. 

But  to  die  noteless,  in  the  shameful  dark, 

To  die,  and  leave  in  chains  our  sufiering  coun 
try  ! 

To  fall,  undignified,  by  villains'  hands  ; 

The  sacrifice  of  Europe's  outcast  blood-hounds! 

Horrid  with  others'  wounds,  and  poorly  rich 

With  others'  plunder'd  treasure  ;  die  by  but 
chers  ! 

Blood-stain'd  insulters  of  a  yielded  world  ! 

Riflers,  who  gave  me  up  to  tire  their  tortures, 

But  for  discovery  of  the  gold  I  scorn'd, 

As  dross,  less  valued,  and  less  wish'd  than 
they! 

To  be  in  death  the  cause  of  my  friends'  dying  ! 

To  die,  and  leave  Alzira  to  my  murderers  ! 

This  is  a  death  of  horror,  not  of  fame  ! 

This  is  the  body's  death — but  shakes  the  soul ! 

Enter  ALVAREZ,  with  a  Guard  of  Spaniards. 

Alv.  Live,  and  be  free. 

[Spanish  Soldiers  unfetter  the  Indians. 
Zam.   Ye  gods  of  lost  Peru  ! 

What  do  I  hear  ? said   he,    Be  free,  and 

live  ? 

What  vast  mysterious  accident  of  virtue  ? 
Some  power  divine,    in    sport,  deceives  my 

wonder  ! 
Thou   seem'st  a  Spaniard  ! — and — but   thou 

forgivest, 
I  could  have  sworn  thee  Christian  ! — Who  ? 

what  art  thou  ? 

Art  thou  some  god?  or  this  new  city's  king  ? 
Alv.  Christian  1  am,  and  Spaniard  ;  but  no 
king.  [tress'd. 

Yet  serves  my  power  to  save  the  weak,  dis- 
Zam.  What  thy  distinction  then?  thou  gen 
erous  wonder ! 
Alv.  The  love  of  pity,  when  the  wretched 

want  it. 
Zam.  Pity  !  and  Christian  ! — what  inspired 

thy  greatness  ? 

Alv.  My  memory,  my  duty,  and  my  God. 
Zam.  Thy  God  ! — perhaps  then    these  insa 
tiate  wasters. 

These  human  seemers,  with  but  forms  of  men  ; 
These  thirsters  after  only  gold  and  blood  : 
From  some  coarse,  lawless  part  of  Europe 

came  ; 
And  serve  some  bloodier   god  that  wars  with 

thine  ? 
Alv.  Their  faith  the  same  with   mine,  but 

not  their  nature : 

Christians  by  birth,  by  error  made  unchristian, 
In  power  grown   giddy,  they  disgrace  com 
mand. 

Thou  know'st  their  faults  too  well :  now  know 

my  duty.  [globe, 

Twice   has   the   sun's  broad  traverse  girt  the 

Twice  wheel'd  the  summer  round  your  world 

and  ours, 

Since  a  brave  Indian,  native  of  your  land, 
To  whom  surprise  in  ambush  made  me  cap 
tive, 
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Gave  me  the  forfeit  life  his  sword  had  won. 
The  unexpected  mercy  forced  my  blushes  ; 
For,  I  perceived,  compassion  of  your  woes 
Was  but  a  duty,  when  I  thought  'twas  virtue. 
Thenceforth,    your    countrymen    became   my 

brothers ; 

And  I  have  now  but  one  complaint  against 

them,  [me. 

— That  I  must  never  know  his  name  who  saved 

Zam.   He  has  Alvarez'  voice !    He  has  his 

features  ; 

His  age  the  same  too  ;  and  the  same  his  story  ! 
'Tis  he  ! — there  is  no  other  honest  Christian. 
Look  on  us  all ;  and  recollect  his  face, 
Who  wisely  spared  thy  life  to  spread  thy  vir 
tues. 

Alv.  Come  nearer,  noble  youth. By  Hea 
ven,  'tis  he  ! 

Now,  my  dim  eyes,  you  teach  me  my  decay. 
That  could  not  let  me  see  my  wish  indulged, 

But  clouded  ev'n  my  gratitude  ! my  son  ! 

My  benefactor  !  Saviour  of  my  age  ! 

What  can  I  do  ?  Instruct  me  to  deserve  thee. 

Dwell  in  my  sight ;  and  1  will  be  thy  father. 

Thou  wilt  have  lost  the  merit  of  thy  gift, 

If,  from  the  power  it  gave,  thou  clairn'st  no 

payment. 
Zam.  Trust  me,  my  father,  had  thy  Spanish 

sons 

Shown  but  a  glimmering  of  thy  awful  virtue, 
Grateful  Peru,  now  desolately  theirs, 
Had  been  a  peopled  world  of  willing  slaves, 
But  cruelty,  and  pride,  and  plunder  claim  them. 
Rather  than  live  among  that  felon  race, 
Hide,  hide  me,  silent  death ;  and  screen  mj 

soul 

From  the  reliefless  rage  of  unfelt  curses. 
All  I  would  ask,  all  I  will  take  from  Spain, 
Is  but  to  be  inform'd,  if  Ezmont  lives  ? 
Or  has  his  blood  new-stain'd  their  hands  with 

murder  ? 

Ezmont  ?— perhaps  you  knew  him  not  ? — That 
Ezmont 

Who  was  Alzira's  father? 1  must  stop, 

And  weep before  I  dare  go  on  to  ask 

Whether — that  father— and  that  daughter 

live? 
Alv.  Hide  not  thy  tears  :  weep  boldly— and 

be  proud 

To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way  ; 
Tis  nature's  mark  to  know  an  honest  heart  by. 
Shame  on  those  breasts  of  stone  that  cannot 

melt. 

In  soft  adoption  of  another's  sorrow, 
But  be  thou  comforted  ;  for  both  thy  friends 
Live,  and  are  happy  here. 
Zam.  And  shall  I  see  them  ? 
Alv.  Ezmont,  within  this  hour,  shall  teach 

his  friend 

To  live,  and  hope— and  be  as  bless'd  as  he. 
Zam.  Alzira's  Ezmont? — 
Alv.  From  his  mouth  not  mine, 
Thou  shalt,  this  moment,  learn  whate'er  thou 

seek'st ; 

He  shall  instruct  thee  in  a  smiling  charge, 
That  has  united  Spain  with  saved  Peru. 
I  have  a  son  to  bless  with  this  new  joy  : 
He  will  partake  my  happiness,  and  love  thee. 

- — I  quit  thee but  will  instantly  return, 

To  charm  the^e  with  this  union's  happy  story, 
That  nothing  now  on  earth  has  power  to  se 
ver — 

Yet  which,  once  closed,  shall  quiet  warring 
worlds.  \Exit,  with  Guards. 

Zam.  At  length  th'  awakening  gods  remem 
ber  Zamor, 
And  to  atone  my  wrongs  by  working  wonders, 
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Have  made  a  Spaniard  honest  to  reward  me  .' 
Alvarez  is  himself  the  Christian's  god  • 
Who,  long  provoked,  and  blushing  at  their 

crimes, 

In  his  own  right  descends,  to  veil  their  shame. 
He  says  he  has  a  son  ;  that  son  shall  be 
My  brother,  if  at  least  he  does  but  prove 
Worthy  ( could  man  be  so)  of  such  a  father  ! 
Oh,  day  !  oh  dawn  of  hope,  on  my  sad  heart ! 
Ezmont,  now,  after  three  long  years  of  wo 
Ezmont,  Alzira's  father,  is  restored  me  ! 
Alzira  too,  the  dear,  the  generous  maid, 
She,  whom  my  sighing  soul  has  been  at  work 

for !  [wretched ! 

She,  who  has  made  me  brave,  and  left  me 
Alzira  too  is  here  !  and  lives  to  thank  me.— 

Enter  EZMONT. 

Oh,  ye  profuse  rewarders  of  my  pain  !  [hopes, 
He  comes  !  my  Ezmont  comes  ! — Spring  of  my 
Thou  father  of  my  labouring  mind's  inspirer  ! 
Hard  let  me  press  thee  to  a  heart  that  loves 

thee. 

Escaped  from  death,  behold  returning  Zamor. 
He  will  not,  cannot  die,  while  there  is  hope, 
That  he  may  live  to  serve  a  suffering  friend. 
Speak,  speak  ;  and  be  thy  first  soft  word  Al 
zira  ! 
Say,  she  is  here ;  and  bless'd  as  Heaven  can 

make  her. 
Ezm.  Unhappy  prince  ! — She  lives,  nor  lives 

remote. 

Words  cannot  reach  description  of  her  grief, 
Since  first  the  news  of  thy  sad  death  was 

brought  her. 

Long  dwelt  she,  sorrowing,  o'er  an  empty  tomb, 
Which,  for  thy  fancied;  form,  she  raised  to 

weep  on,  [liv'st ! 

But  thou  still  liv'st — amazing  chance  I— thou 
Heaven  grant  some  doubtful  means  to  bless 

thee  long, 

And  make  thy  life  as  happy — as  'tis  strange. 
— What  brought  thee  hither,  Zamor? 

Zam.  Cruel  question  ! 
Colder  than   all  the  deaths  I  have  escaped 

from !  [hoped 

Why  dost  thou  ask?  Where  else  could  I  have 
To  find  and  to  redeem  thyself  and  daughter  ? 
Ezm.  Say  that  no  more — 'tis  misery  to  hear 

thee. 
Zam.  Bethink  thee  of  the  black,  the  direful 

day,  [name ! 

When  that  vile  Spaniard,  Carlos,  curse  the 
Invulnerable,  or  to  sword  or  shame, 
O'erturn'd    those  walls,  which    time,   when 

young,  saw  built, 

By  earth  attracted,  children  of  the  sun. 
Perish  his  name  !  and  oh,  be  cursed  my  fate, 
Who   yet   no    nearer   brought  him   than    to 

thought, 

In  horror  of  his  murders  !  'Twas  the  wretch, 
Who  bears  that  name  of  Carlos  blasted  all.  | 
'Twas  in  that  name  pillage  and  slaughter 

spread !  [me ! 

'Twas  in  that  name  they  dragg'd  Alzira  from 
Buried  in  dust  the  temples  of  our  gods  ; 
And  stain'd  with  the   surrounding  offerer's 

blood. 

Their  violated  altars  !  the  shock'd  power, 
That  smiled  expectant  on  our  marriage  vow. 
Rush'd  back,  and  press'd  in  vain  his  brothe* 

gods, 

To  vindicate  their  empire. — Spam  s  dark  powei 
Prevail'd  ;  and  I  was  captive  led  to  Carlos. 
I  will  not  terrify  thy  pitying  breast, 
I  will  not  tell  thee  to  what  torturing  pain, 
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[ACT  III. 


That  villain    Spaniard's    avarice   condemn'd 

me. 

Condemn'd  me,  Ezmont,  for  the  sake  of  gold  ! 
Gold,  the  divinity  of  beggar  Spain  ; 

And  our  neglected  refuse  ! Tis  enough 

To  tell  thee,  that  amidst  their  tortures  left, 
And  seeming  dead,  they,  tired,  not  satisfied, 

Forbore,  because  1  felt  not. 1  revived, 

To  feel,  once  more,  but  never  to  forget, 

The  grindings  of  their  insult.  Three  long  years 

Have  lent  me  friends,  and  hopes,  and  arms, 

for  vengeance. 
Close  ambush'd  ia  the  neighbouring  woods 

they  lie, 

Sworn  the  revengers  of  their  bleeding  country. 
Ezm.   Alas,   my  heart  compassionates   thy 

wrongs : 

But  do  not  seek  a  ruin  that  would  shun  thee. 
What  can  thy  fiint-arnfd  Indians'  courage  do? 
What  their  weak  arrows,  spoils  of  fishes' 

bones  ?  [quer  ? 

How  can  thy  naked,  untrain'd  warriors  con- 
Unequally  opposed  to  iron-men : 
To  woundless  bosoms,  coated  o'er  with  safety  ! 
And  arm'd   with  missive    thunders  in  their 

hand,  [winds  ! 

That  stream  deaths  on  us,  swifter  than  the 
No — since  the  world,  they  say,  has  yielded  to 

them, 

Yield  Zamor  and  Peru,  and  let  them  reign. 
Zam.   Let  the  world  yield— Zamor  will  al 
ways  find 

Some  generous  corner  in  it,  fit  for  freedom. 
Had  I  been  born  to  serve,  obedience  claims 
Returns  of  benefit  and  due  protection  : 
Outrage  and  wrongs  require  correction  only. 
These  lightnings  and  these  thunders ;   these 

safe  shells, 

Cases  for  fear,  which  guard  their  iron  war; 
These   fiery  steeds,  that  tear   the   trampled 

earth, 

And  hurl  their  headlong  riders  on  the  foe  ; 
These  outward  forms  of  death,  that  fright  the 

world, 

I  can  look  steadfast  on,  and  dare  despise  : 
The  novelty  t-nce  lost,  the  force  will  fail. 
Curse  on  our  feeble  gold,  it  calls  in  foes, 
Yet  helps  not  to  repel  the  wrongs  it  draws  ! 
Oh,  had  but  steel  been  ours  !— but  partial 

Heaven 

Has  with  that  manly  wealth  enrich'd  our  foe  ! 
Yet,  not  to  leave  our  vengeance  quite  dis- 

arm'd, 

Depriving  us  of  steel,  it  gave  us  virtue. 
Ezm.  Virtue  was  bless'd  of  old  :— but  times 

are  changed. 

Zam.  No  matter— let  us  keep  our  hearts  the 
Alzira  cannot  change — Alzira's  just.      [same. 
Alzira's  faithful  to  her  vows  and  me. 
Save  me,  ye  gods!  from  a  friend's  downcast 
Whence  are  those  sighs  and  tears  ?  [eye ! 

Ezm.  Too  wretched  Zamor  ! 
Zam.  I  thought  myself  Alzira's  father's  son  ; 
Hut  find  these  tyrants  have  unhinged  thy  soul ; 
And  taught  thee,  on  the  grave's  last  edge,  to 

wrong  me. 
Ezm.   They  cannot.     'Tis  an  art  I  will  not 

learn.  [know, 

Nor  are   our  conquerors    all  unjust ; for, 

Twas  Heaven  induced  these  Christians  to  our 

clime, 

Less  to  subdue,  and  rule  us,  than  instruct. 
Know,  they  brought  with  them  virtues,  here 

nnfound  : 

Secrets,  immortal,  that  preserve  the  soul ! 
The  science  of  salvation  by  belief  ! 
The  art  of  living  bless'd  and  dying  safe  ! 


Zam.  Or  I  am  deaf :  ov,  would  to  Heaven  I 

were !  [praise 

But,   if  I   heard  thee  right,  thou  seem'st  to 
These  pilfering  zealots,  who  usurp  thy  throne, 
And  would  convert  thy  daughter  to  a  slave  ! 
Ezm.  Alzira  is  no  slave. 

Zam.  Ah  ! Royal  Ezmont ! 

Pardon   some    transport    which    despair    in 
flamed  ; 

And,  to  great  woes,  indulge  a  little  warmth. 
Remember,  she  was  mine  by  solemn  vow  : 
By  thy  own  oath,  before  our  altars  sworn  ; 
Honour  and  perjury  can  never  meet. 
Ezm.   What  are  our  altars  ?  what  our  idol 

gods? 

Phantoms  of  human  coinage,  fear'd  no  more  ! 

I  would  not  wish  to  hear  thee  cite  their  name. 

Zam.  What !  was  our  fathers'  altars  vain 

deceit  ? 
Ezm.  It  was  ;  and  I  have  happily  disclaim'd 

it.  [Heaven, 

May  the  great  single  Power,  that  rules  whole 
Lend  thy  dark  heart  one  ray  of  truth  divine  ! 
May'st  thou,  unhappy  Zamor,  learn  to  know, 
And,  knowing,  to  confess,  in  Europe's  right, 
Her  God  should  be  adored,  her  sons  obeyd  ! 
Zam.  Obey'd!  Hell  blast  them!— What! 

these  sons  of  rapine? 

They  have  not  robb'd  thee  of  thy  faith  alone, 
But  pilfer'd  even  thy  reason  ! Vet,  'twas 

wise,  [gods. 

When  thou  wouldst  keep  no  vows,  to  own  no 

But  tell  me  ; is  Alzira  too  forsworn  ? 

True  to  her  father's  weakness  has  she  fallen? 
Serves  she  the  gods  of  Christians  ? 

Ezm.  Hapless  youth  ! 
Though  bleas'd  in  my  own  change,    I  weep 

for  thine. 
Zam.  He  who  betrays  his  friend  has  cause 

for  weeping. 

Yet  tears,  they  say,  show  pity  : — if  they  do, 
Pity  this  torment,  which  thy  shame  has  cost 

me. 

Pity  rny  heart,  at  once  alarm'd,  for  Heaven, 
For  Heaven  betrayed,  like  me ;  and  torn  at 

once,  [Carles; 

By  love,  and  zeal,  and  vengeance.    Take  me, 
Drag  me  to  die  at  my  Alzira's  feet ; 
And  I  will  sigh  away  a  soul  she  saves  not. 

But  have  a  care be  cautious,  ere  I  fall, 

Of  urging  me  too  rashly  to  despair. 

Resume  a  human  heart !  and  feel  some  virtue. 

Enter  ALONZO. 

Alon.  My  lord,  the  ceremonies  wait  your 
presence. 

Ezm.  Farewell 1  follow  thee. 

Zam.  No,  by  my  wrongs  ! 
I  will  not  quit  this  hold,  till  I  have  learnt 
What  ceremony,  what  black  purpose,  waits 

thee. 
Ezm.  Away— be    counsell'd— fly  this  fatal 

city. 
Zam.   Not  though  the  Christian  power  that 

blasts  my  love, 
Should  rain  down  lightnings  on  m^ destined 

head, 
And  my  own  gods  cried,  Stay,  I  still  would 

follow  thee. 

Ezm.   Forgive  the  force  of  an  unvvish'd  re 
fusal. —  [man. 
Guards,  to  your  care  1  must  commit  this  mad- 

Restrain  him He  would  violate  our  altar. 

These  pagans,  obstinate  in  idol  zeal, 
Malign  our  holy  mysteries  ;  and  profane 


The  church's   solemn   service, 
doors. 
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'Tis  not  in- right  of  my  own  power  I  speak  ; 

But  Carlos,  in  my  voice,  commands  your  care. 
[Exit  with  Guards,  after  they  have 

freed  him  from  ZAMOR. 
Zam.  Did  1  not  hear  him,  frieuds  ! — or  am  I 
mad? 

Did  I  not  hear  him  use  the  name  of  Carlos? 

Oh,  treachery  !  Oh,  baseness !  Oh,  my  wrongs! 

Oh,  last  uncredited  reproach  of  nature 

Ezmont  commands  for  Carlos  ! — 'Twas  not  Ez- 
mont :  [cowards, 

'Twas  that  black  devil,  that  scares  the  Christian 

Lied,  in  his  shape,  to  scandalize  Peru  ! 

Oh,  virtue  !  thou  art  banish'd  from  mankind  : 

Even  from  Alzira's  heart,  thou  now  art  fled. 

— These  villain  bart'rers  rob  us  not  of  gold ; 

They  pay  its  fatal  price,  in  morals  ruin'd. 

Detested  Carlos  then  is  here  !— Oh,  friends  ! 

What  counsel  ?  what  resource  ?  to  stop  despair. 
Ind.  Capt.  Let  not  my  prince  condemn  the 
faithful  zeal, 

That  would  advise  his  sorrows Old  Alvarez 

Will  strait  return,  and  bring,  perhaps,  that 
son,  [hastened  : 

With  whom,  to  share  his  joy,  the  good  man 
"Urge  him  to  see  you  safe  without  their  gates  : 

Then  suddenly  rejoin  your  ambush'd  friends, 

And  march,   more  equal,  to  your  purposed 
vengeance. 

Let  us  not  spare  a  life,  but  good  Alvarez, 

And  this  loved  son!  1,  near  the  wall,  remark'd 

Their  arts,  and  modes  of  structure :  mark'd 
their  angles, 

Deep  ditch,  broad  bulwarks,  and  their  sleep 
ing  thunders. 

I  saw,  and  weigh'd  it  all :  and  found  hope 
strongest.  [friends, 

Our  groaning  fathers,    brothers,    sons,    and 

In  fetter'd  labour  toil,  to  house  their  spoilers. 

These,  when  we  march  to  their  unhoped  relief, 

'Will    rise,    within    the   town,    behind    their 
masters : 

While  you,  meanwhile,  without,  advance  a- 
gainst  them : 

And,  o'er  our  dying  bodies,  proudly  heap'd, 

Bridge  a  bold  entrance  o'er  their  bloody  ram 
part 

There  may  we  turn,  against  their  tyrant  heads, 

Those  fiery  mouths  of  death,  those  storms  of 
murder,  [bravery, 

Those  forms  that  frightening  honest,  artless 

Build,  on  our  ignorance,  a  throne  for  wrongs. 

Zam.  Illustrious  wretchedness!  by  Heaven, 

it  charms  me,  [tune. 

To  see  those  soaring  souls  out-tower  their  for- 

Shall  we  ? — yes,  still  we  shall— recover  empire ; 

Carlos  shall  feel  Peru,  despised  Peru, 

Knock  at  his  trembling  heart,  and  claim  atone 
ment. 

Come,  dire  revenge  !  thou  melancholy  god! 

Thou  comfort'st  the  distress'd  with  shadowy 
hopings  ! 

Strengthen  our  willing  hands  :  let  Carlos  die  ! 

Let  but  that  Spanish  murderer,  Carlos,  die, 

Ai;d  I  am  half  repaid  my  kingdom's  losses  ! 

But  WA  are  wretches,  indolently  brave  : 

We  tarK  of  vengeance  ;  and  we  sleep  in  chains  ! 

Alvarez  has  forgot  me :  Ezmont  slights  me  : 

And  she  I  love  is  theirs,  whom  most  I  hale. 

All  the  poor  comfort  of  my  heart  is  doubting. 

Hark  !  what  surprising  noise  !  [Shout.]  It  rises 
louder, 

And  sudden  fires,  high-flaming,  double  day  ! 

Hark!— from  their  iron  throats,  [Guns.]  yon 
roaring  mischiefs 

Pour  their  triumphant  insult.  [Trumpets,  fyc.] 
What  new  feast, 
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Or  what  new  crime,  demands  this  swell  of  j'oy  ? 
Now,  in  their  heedless  mirth,  descend  some 

god, 

And  teach  us  to  be  free ;  or,  failing,  die. 
Tis  liberty  alone  that  makes  life  dear: 
He  does  not  live  at  all,  who  lives  to  fear. 
A  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

Alz.  Shade  of  my  murder'd  lover  !  shun  to 
*r  .         view  me :  [sweeter ; 

Rise  to  the  stars,  and  make  their  brightness 
But  shed  no  gleam  of  lustre  on  Alzira. 
She  has  belray'd  her  faith,  and  married  Carlos ! 
The  sea,  that  roll'd  its  watery  world  betwixt 

us,  [me ! 

Fail'd  to  divide  our  hands — and  he  has  reach'd 
The  altar  trembled  at  the  unhallow'd  touch  ; 
And    Heaven  drew  back,   reluctant    at  our 

meeting. 
Oh,  thou  soft-hovering  ghost,  that  haunt'st  my 

fancy  !  [me ! 

Thou  dear  and  bloody  form,  that  skims  before 
Thou  never-dying,  yet  thou  buried  Zamor! 
If  sighs  and  tears  have  power  to  pierce  the 

grave ; 

If  death,  that  knows  no  pity,  will  but  hear  me  ; 
If  still  thy  gentle  spirit  loves  Alzira; 
Pardon,  that  even  in  death  she  dared  forsake 

thee  ! 
Pardon  her  rigid  sense  of  nature's  duties  : 

A  parent's  will ! a  pleading  country's  safety ! 

At  these  strong  calls,  she  sacrificed  her  love, 
To  joyless  glory,  and  to  tasteless  peace  ; 
And  to  an  empty  world,  in  which  thou  art 

not ! 

Oh,  Zamor  !  Zamor  !  follow  me  no  longer. 
Drop  some  dark  veil,  snatch  some  kind  cloud 

before  thee, 
Cover  that  conscious  face,  and  let  death  hide 

thee !  [me : 

Leave  me  to  suffer  wrongs  that  Heaven  allots 
And  teach  my  busy  fancy  to  forget  thee. 

Enter  EMIRA. 

Where  are  those  captives  ?   Are  they  free, 
Emira?  [country? 

Where  those  sad  children  of  my  mournful 
Will  they  not  suffer  me  to  see,  to  hear  them  ? 
To  sit  and  weep,  and  mingle  with  their  mourn 
ings  ? 

Emi.    Ah,  rather  dread  the  rage  of  angry 
Carlos,  [horror. 

Who  threatens  them  with  some  new  stroke  of 
Some  cruel  purpose  hangs  this  moment  o'er 
them !  [play'd, 

For,  through  this  window  look,  and  see  dis- 
The  broad  red  standard,  that  betokens  blood  : 
Loud  bursts  of  death  roar  from  their  iron  pri 
sons, 
And  answer  dreadful  to  each  other's  call ! 

[Guns. 

The  council  hastes,  alarm'd,  and  meets  in  up 
roar.  [Shouts. 
All  I  have  heard  besides  is,  that  the  prince, 
Your  father,  has  been  summon'd  to  attend. 
Alz.  Immortal  guardian  of  the  endanger'd 

just ! 

Have  I  for  this,  in  Ajain,  betray 'd  my  peace 
Dares  the  dire  husband,  recent  from  the  altar, 
New  to  my  forced  consent,  and  scarce  yet  lord 
Of  my  repenting  hrfnd,  so  soon  let  loose 
9P 
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His  recommissionM  murders  !  Mast  my  nup 
tials 

Serve  as  the  prelude  to  my  people's  blood  ! 

Oh,  marriage!  marriage!  what  a  curse  is 
thine, 

Where  hands  alone  consent,  and  hearts  abhor  ! 


ALZIRA. 


[ACT  Iff. 
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And  her  imperfect  purpose  fully 
Revive  thou  dearest,  loveliest,  lo: 


Enter  CEPHANIA. 

Ceph.  One  of  the  captive  Indians,  just  set 

free, 

In  honour  of  the  joy  that  crowns  this  day, 
Prays  your  permission,  Madam,  to  be  heard, 
And  at  your  princely  feet  disclose  some  secret. 
Alz.  Let  him,  with  firmness,  and  with  free 
dom  enter. 

For  him,  and  for  his  friends,  he  knows  I  live, 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  I  mark  them  with  delight* 
And  love,  alas,  in  them,  their  poor  lost  coun 
try. 

But  why  alone  ? Why  one? 

Ceph.  It  is  that  captain, 
To  whose  victorious  nand,  I  heard  but  now, 
Alvarez,  your  new  lord's  illustrious  father, 
Owed  his  remitted  life,  from  Indians  saved. 
EmL  With  earnest  pressure  he  has  sought 

your  presence : 

He  met  me  entering,  and  with  trembling  haste, 
Implored  me  to  befriend  th'  important  prayer. 
He  told  me,  further  that  the  prince  your  fa 
ther,  [know, 
For  some  strange  cause,  this  Indian  seems  to 
Had  charged  the  guards  he  'scaped  from  to 

prevent 

His  access  to  your  ear— Methinks,  there  sits 
A  kind  of  sullen  greatness  on  his  brow, 
As  if  it  veil'd  in  grief  some  awful  purpose. 
Ceph.  I  watch'd  him— and  he  walks,  and 
turns,  and  weeps  :  [gods 

Then  starts,  and  looks  at  Heaven  ;  and  to  the 
Pours  up  an  ardent  sigh  that  breathes  your 

name! 

I  pitied  him— but  gather'd,  from  this  freedom 
That  he's  a  stranger  to  your  rank  and  great 
ness. 

Alz.  What  rank  ?  What  greatness  1— Perish 
all  distinction, 


Forgive  me.~Do  not  come  to  chide  the  unhap. 
I  have  been  wrong'd  ;  but —  [py  i 

[/''uin/s  info  /us arms. 
Zam.  Thine,  she  would  have  gaid  ; 

bleas'd  me. 

.  .   ost  Alzira! 

Zamor  will  live  no  longer,  shouldst  thou  die. 
Alz.  The  kind,   forgiving  shade  is  still  be 
fore  me ! 
It  waked  me,  by  a  sound,  that  seem'd  his 

name. 

Zam.  I  am  no  shadow,  if  Alzira's  mine  ; 
I  am  thy  living  lover,  at  thy  feet        [Kneeling. 
Reclaiming  thee,  thou  noblest  half  himself! 
Alz.  Can  it  be  possible  thou  shouldst  be  Za 
mor? 

Zam.  Thy  Zamor thine. 

Alz.  But — art  thou  sure  thou  livest  ? 
Zam.  Tis  in  thy  power 

To  make  that  truth  undoubted. Do   but 

,y  [live 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  mo  die, — and  I  will 
To  thank  thee,  thus,  with  everlasting  love. 

[Rises,  and  catches  her  in  his  arms. 
Alz.  Oh,  days  of  softness! — Oh,  remember 
ed  years 

Of  ever-vanish'd  happiness  !— Oh,  Zamor! 
Why  has  the  grave  been  bountiful  too  late  ? 
Why  sent  thee  back  in  vain  ?  to  make  joy 

bitter ; 

By  mix'd  ideas  of  distracting  horror  ! 
Ah,  Zamor ! — What  a  time  id  this, — to  charm 

in  ! 
Thy  every  word,  and  look,  shoots  daggers 

through  me.  • 

Zam.  Then  mourn'st  thou  my  return  ? 
Alz.  I  do— I  do. 
Because, — it  was  no  sooner. 
Zam.  Generous  tenderness ! 
Alz.  Where  hast  thou  been,  thus  long,  un 
known,  till  now  ? 
Zam.  A  wandering  vagabond,  that  trod  the 

world, 

In  fruitless  search  of  means  to  save  Alzira. 
Not  all  the  torturing  racks  of  villain  Carlos, 
Could  from  my  panting  heart  expel  Alzira. 
The  bloody  spoiler  tired  his  rage  in  vain  : 
[great?   I  braved  his  wounds  and  insults. — Life  had 


That,  from  the  wrong'd  unhappy,    bars    the  yet 

Who  knows  but  this  was  once  some  generous    No  leisure  to  forsake  me.    Thou  requires!  me. 
friend,  The  groans  of  suffering  nations  reach'd  my 

Some  brave  companion  of  my  Zamor's  arms!  soul, 

Who  knows  but  he  was  near  him  when  he    And  bade  it  struggle  to  revenge  mankind. 

fell ;  ,  J  Alas,  thou  tremblest !  Thy  soft  nature  shrinks, 

At  bare  recital  of  these  Spanish  virtues. 
Doubtless,  the  guardian  god  that  smiles  on 


And  brings  some  message  from  hisparting  soul! 
How  dare  1  then  receive  him  ?— Can  my  heart 
Be  proof  against  the  last  kind  words  of  Za 
mor? 

Will  not  the  half-lull'd  pain,  rekindling  fresh, 
Burn  with  increase  of  smart,  and  wring  my 
soul? 

[Exit  CEPH. 


love, 
Knew  thy  kind  wish  ;  and,  for  thy  sake,  sus- 

tain'd  me. 
And   thou  wilt  thank,  I  know,   his    gentle 

goodness. 
Thy  pious  heart  disdains  to  quit  thy  gods, 


—No  matter— let  him  enter. — 

—Ha,  what  means  Because  they  suffer  with  thee,  and  have  fail'd 

This  sudden  dullness,  saddening  round  my    TO  stem   th'  invading   host  of  Spain's   new 

heaven !  A 

Thou  hast  too  little  falsehood  for  a  Spfmard. 

— Hast  tbou  e'er  heard  of  a  base  wretch  call'd 


heart, 

In  short,  faint  flutterings  never  felt  before ! 
Ah,  fatal  residence  '.—From  the  first  hour 
These  hated  walls  became  Alzira's  prison, 


Each  different  moment  brought  some  different 


Carlos  ? 


[ster 


pain. 


Enter  ZAMOR. 


Zam.  Art  thou,  at  length  restored  me  ?— 

Cruef !  tell  me  ? 
Art  thou,  indeed,  Alzira? 
Als.  Gentle  spirit ! 


A  birth  that  blackens  nature  !  a  taught  rnon- 
Sent,  in  our   shape,    from  some  far  distant 

world,     .  [ness ! 

To  humble  ours,  with  sense  of  human  base- 
They  tell  me  he  is  here. — Grant  Heaven  thou 

know'st  him  ! 
Thou  then    sbalt   guide  my  vengeance,— to 

this  first, 
And  Tilest  of  its  victims. 


SCENE  I.] 


ALZIRA, 


Alz.  Find  him  here — 
Black  in  my  breast,  he  lives  :  strike,  strike, 

and  reach  him  ! 
Zam.  Hold,  heart— and  break  not  yet — This 

may  be— pity. 
Alz.  Strike — for — I  merit  neither  life, — nor 

thee. 
Zam.  Ezmont,  1  feel  thee  ;  and  believe  thee 

all! 
Alz.  Did  he  then  tell  thee  ?— Had  my  father 

power 

To  dwell  so  sadly  on  my  hopeless  woes, 
As  to  describe  them  to  thee  ? — Did  he  name 
The  dreadful  husband — his  lost  daughter  owes 

him? 
Zam.  No — but  thou  may'st :    for  that  will 

harden  Zamor, 
That  he  shall  never  be  astonish'd  more  ! 

Alz.  Yes 1  will  tell  it  thee— Prepare  to 

tremble : 

Not  for  thyself  to  tremble,— but  for  me. 
I  will  lay  open  the  vast  horror  to  thee: 
Then  thou  wilt  weep  and  live ; — and  bid  me— 

die. 
Zam.  Alzira  !— Oh  ! 

Alz.  This  Carlos 

Zam.  Carlos! 
Alz.  He. 

I  was  this  morning  sworn  for  ever his ! 

Zam.  Sworn  whose  ? not  Carlos  ? 

Alz.  I  have  been  betray'd. 
I  was  too  weak  alone, — against  my  country- 
Even  on  this  fatal,  this  foreboding  day, 
Almost  within  thy  sight,  Christian  Alzira 
Plighted  in  presence  of  the  Christian  God, 

Her  hapless  hand  to  Carlos. Tis  a  dime, 

That  hopes  no  pardon  ! All  my  gods  re- 

•    nounced  ! 

My  lover  wrong'd !  my  country's  fame  be 
tray'd  !  [me : 
All,  all,  demand  revenge. — Do  thou  then  kill 
Thou  wilt  strike  tenderly — and  my  glad  blood 
Shall  meet  thy  dear-loved  hand,  and  that  way 

join  thee. 

Zam.  Carlos,  Alzira's  husband! 'tis  im 
possible  ! 

Alz.  Were  1  disposed  to  mitigate  my  crime, 
I  could  allege  a  father's  awful  power ; 
I  could  remind  thee  of  our  ruin'd  state  ; 
And  plead  my  tears,  my  struggles,  and  dis- 
traction,  [dead. 

Till  three  long  wretched  years  confirmed  thee 
I  could,  with  justice,  charge  my  faith  re 
nounced  [Zamor. 
On  hatred  of  those  gods,  who  saved  not 
But  I  disclaim  excuse, — to  shun  remission. 
Love  finds  me  guilty  ;  and  that  guilt  condemns 

me. 

Since  thou  art  safe,  no  matter  what  I  suffer. 
When  life  has   lost   the   joys    that   make    it 

bless'd, 

The  shortest  liver  is  the  happiest  always. 
Why  dost  thou  view  me  with  so  kind  an  eye  ? 
Thou  shouldst  look   sternly,  and  retract  "all 

pity. 
Zam.  No— if  I  still  am  loved,  thou  art  not 

guilty. [so. 

Wishing  rne  bless'd,  methinks  thou  makest  me 
Alz.  When  by  my  father  urged,  and  by  Al 
varez, 

And  inly  too  impell'd,  perhaps,  to  fate, 
By  some  forsaken  god,  who  meant  revenge  : 
When  by  the  Christian  fears,  and  my  touch'd 

heart, 

At  once  beset,  they  dragg'd  me  to  the  temple  ; 
Even  ia  the  moment  when  advancing  Carlos 
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though    I    then 


Sought  my   escaping  hand, 

thought  thee 
Dead,  and  for  ever  lost  to  my  fond  hopes  : 
Yet  then  beneath  the  altar's  sacred  gloom, 
I  bow'd  my  soul  to  Zamor :  memory 
Relieved    me   with    thy   image.— Indians, 

Spaniards, 

All,  all  have  heard,  how  ardently  I  loved  thee. 
'  Twas  my  heart's  pride  to  boast  it  to  the  world  ! 
To  earth,  to  heaven, — to  Carlos,  I  proclaim'd 

it!  [ment, 

And  now,  even  now,  in  this  distressful  mo- 
For  the  last  time, 1  tell  thyself,  I  lov<; 

thee. 
Zam.  For  the  last  time  !  Avert  the  menace 

Heaven ! 

Art  thou  at  once  restored — and  lost  a  fain  ! 
Tis   not  love's  language,  this  ! — Alas,    Al 
zira ! 
Alz.    Oh,   Heaven ! — Alvarez   comes,   and 

with  him  Carlos. 

Enter  DON  ALVAREZ,  followed  by  DON  CARLOS. 

Alv.  See !  with  Alzira  there,  my  life's  re 
storer  ! 

Approach,  young  hero !  'tis  my  son  who  seeks 
thee ;  [preme  : 

Spain's  delegate,  who  here  holds  power  su- 
My  Carlos  bids  thee  share  his  bridal  joy. 
—Meet  and  embrace  :  divide  your   father's 

love  : 

My  son,  of  nature,  one — and  one  of  choice. 
Zam.  Named  he  not  Carlos  ? — Perish  such 

a  son 
As  the  detested  Carlos ! 

Alz.  Heaven  avert 

The  rising  tempest  that  o'erwhelms  my  soul ! 
Alv.   What  means  this  wonder  ? 
Zam.  'Tis  not  possible  !— 
No — I  would  disbelieve  attesting  gods, 
Should  they,  from  Heaven,  assert  this  shock 

to  nature  ; 

That  such  a  father — can — have  such  a  son  ! 
Car.  [To  ZAM.]  Slave! — from  what  spring 

does  thy  blind  fury  rise  ? 
Know'st  thou  not  who  1  am  ? 
Zam.  Thou  art — a  villain. 
My    country's   horror — and    whole    nature's 

shame ! 
Among  the  scourges  whom  just  Heaven  has 

left  thee, 

Know  me  for  Zamor. 
Car.  Thou,  Zamor? 
Alv.  Zamor !       - 

Zam.  Yes the  tortured  Zamor. 

Blush  to  be  told  it ;  and  remember,  with  it, 
The  bloody  rage  of  thy  remorseless  cruelty  ; 
That  basely  dared  insult  a  yielded  captive  ! 
Now  he  returns— —triumphant  in  distress, 
To  look  thee  into  shame  :  to  see  those  eyes 
Fall  their  stretch'd  fierceness,  and  decline  be 
fore  him. 
Thou  waster  of  the  world!    Thou  licensed 

robber ! 

Thou,  whose  last  spoil  was  my  Alzira's  glory  ! 
Win  her  against  this  sword :  [Draws.]— The 

sole  good  gain 

Zamor  can  boast  he  owes  thy  haughty  coun 
try  !  [life, 
Now    the    same  hand   that   gave  the  father 
Claims,  in  return,  the  son's  devoted  blood  : 
And,  so  revenged,  atones  a  dying  realm. 
Alv.  Confounded  and  amazed,  i  hear  him 
speak ;  [not 
And  every  word  grows  stronger  ! — Carlos  can- 
Be  guilty or,  if  guilty,  cannot  answer. 
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Car.  To  answer,  IB  a  poorness  I  despise.       I      Enter  DON  ALONZO,  with  Spanish  Soldiers. 
Where  rebels  dare  accuse,  should  power  re-  j 

ply,  Alon.   Pardon  an  entrance,  Sir,  thus  unpre- 

»Twould    but    forget  to    punish.— With    this  !  pared. 

sword  :  The  woods,  that  border  on  the  neighbouring 

I  might,  but  that  I  know  the  reverence  due  plain, 

To  your  protecting  presence,  well  have  an-    Pour  out  a  sudden  swarm  of  Indian  foes. 

answe.rd.  Arm'd  they  advance,  as  if  to  scale  our  walls  : 

— Madam,  [To  ALZIRA.]    your  heart  should    And    Zamor's    name,    resounded,    rings    to 

have  instructed  you,  heaven.  [sun; 

Why  you  offend  me,  while  I  see  you  here.  ;  Gleamings,  from  golden  bucklers,  meet  the 
If  not  my  peace,  at  least  your  fame,  demands  i  And  in  firm  line,  and  V.ose  compacted  march, 
That  you  now  drive  this  outlaw  from  your  j  The  stretch'd  battalions  move,  in  martial  just- 

thoughts.  ness, 

You  weep   then  !    and  insult  me  with   your    They  hold  such  discipline,  such  order'd  mo- 


tears  ? 
And  yet  1  love,  and  can  be  jealous  of  you  ? 


tion, 
As  ne'er  was  known  before  to  savage  foes. 


Ale.   Cruel !  [To  CAR.]  and  you,  [To  ALV.]  j  AS  if  from  us  they  caught  the  lights  of  war, 


my  fatlier  and  protector  ! 
And  thou  !  [To  ZAM.]  my  soul's  past  Lope,  in 

happier  times ! 
Mark— and  condole  my  fate.— Mix  your  due 

pity 

And  tremble  at  the  horror  of  my  woes. 
Behold  this  lover,  which  my  father  chose  me, 
Before  I  knew  there  was  a  world  but  ours. 
With  his  reported  death  our  empire  fell: 
And  I  have  lived  to  see  my  father's  throne 
O'erturn'd;  and  all  things  changed  in  earth 

and  heaven  ! 

By  every  human  help,  alas,  forsaken. 
At  length,  my  father,  from  the  Christian's  God 
Sought  help,  and  screen'd  a  state,  behind  his 

name. 
Compell'd   before   this   unknown   power    to 

kneel, 

A  dreadful  oath  has  bound  my  backward  soul, 
To  love  the  murderer  of  my  real  lover. 
In  my  new  faith,  I  own  myself  unskill'd, 
But  all  that  virtue  taught  me,  that  I  know. 
Zamor,  I  love  thee  justly  :— 1  confess  it. 
What  duty  calls  for,  can  deserve  no  shame. 
Yet,  where  my  soul  is  bound  my  heart  obeys  : 
And  I  can  now  be  thine,  alas,  no  more. 
Let  me  be  wretched,  rather  than  unjust. 

Carlos,  for  you 1  am  your  wife,  and  victim  : 

Yet,  in  abhorrence  of  your  cruel  heart, 
I  hold  my  hand  divorced ; and  hence  ab 
jure  you. 

One  way  to  either,  I  submit,  with  joy  : 
If  your  swords  claim  me,  I  am  due  to  both. 
Which  will  reward  me  with  the  death  1  wish  ? 


And  turn'd  the  burning  lessons  on  their  teach 
ers. 
Car.  Away,  then  :  let  us  think  them  worth 

our  meeting. 

— Heroes  of  Spain  !  ye  favourite  sons  of  war  ! 
All  corners  of  the  world  are  yours  to  shine  in. 
Help  me  to  teach  these  slaves  to  know  their 
Bring  him  along  by  force.  [masters. 

Zam.  Tyrant,  they  dare  not. 
Or,  are  they  gods,  who  cannot  be  repell'd  ? 
And  proof  against  the  wounds  they  seek  to 

give? 

Car.  Surround  him. 
Alz.  Spare  him,  save  him  ! 
Alv.  Son,  be  cool ;  [him. 

And  still  remember  what  your  father  owes 

Car.  Sir,  I  remember,  'tis  a  soldier's  duty 
To  bear  down  opposition  t  so  you  taught  me. 
[ALONZO,  and  Spanish  Soldiers,  surround 
and  seize  ZAMOR. 

Your  pardon,  Sir 1  go,  where  honour  calls 

me.      [Exit  with  ZAMOR,  and  all  the 

Spanish  Soldiers. 
Alz.   [To  ALV.]   Low,  at  your  feet  I  fall; 

your  virtue's  claim. 

Tis  the  first  homage  fortune  yet  has  taught 
me.  [hand, 

Grant  me  the  wish'd  release  of  death's  kind 
From  miseries,  1  cannot  live  to  see. 
But,  dying,  let  me  leave  this  witness  with  you. 
That,   true  to  my  first  vows,   I  change  not 

lightly. 

Two  different  claimers  cannot  both  possess 
One  faithful  heart,  that  can  but  once  be  given. 


Carlo-s,  thou  hast  a  hand  already  stain  d  :          I  zamor  \s  mjne  .  and  1  am  only  Zamor's. 
Thy  practised  poignard  need  not  start  at  blood.  |  ^amor  is  virtuous  as  a  fancied  angel. 
Strike,  then,  for  due  revenge  of  slighted  love;  j  "fwas  Zamor  gave  his  life  to  good  Alvarez  ! 


And,  punishing  the  guilty, once  be  just. 

Car.  I  find  then,  Madam,  you  would  brave 

my  weakness  ? 

Proud  of  offending  one  who  must  forgive. 
But  you  invoke  my  vengeance,  and  it  comes. 

Your  fate  is  ready for  your  minion  dies. 

Who  waits  ? a  guard  there. 


Enter  Soldiers. 


his 


person 


/Liz.  Cruel  Christian  insult ! 
Alv.  My  son !  what  mean  you  ? 

transport  this  ? 
Think  whom   you    sentence.— Is 

hateful, 

Yet  reverence  his  virtue  and  his  name. 
He  who  is  helpless,  in  his  hater's  hands, 
Claims  safety  from  his  weakness.— Why.  why, 

Carlos, 

Must  I,  a  second  time,  remind  your  mercy  ? 
I  gave  you  life  : — but  Zamor  gave  it  me. 
Be  warn'd— nor  forfeit  honour  to  revenge. 


Alv.  I  feel  the  pity  of  a  father  for  thee. 
I  mourn  afflicted  Zamor  :  1  will  guard  him  : 
I  will  protect  you  both,  unhappy  lovers  ! 
Yet,  ah,  be  mindful  of  the  marriage  tie, 
That,   but  this  morning,  bound  thy  days  to 
Carlos.  [ter. 

Thou  art  no  longer  thine,  my  mournful  daugli- 
I  Carlos  has  been  too  cruel ;  but  repents  it : 
And  this  once-cruel  Carlos  is  thy  husband. 
!  He  is  my  son  too ;  and  he  loves  us  both. 
What  rash    Pity  soon  softens  hearts,  where  love  has  eb- 

ter'd. 
Alz.   Ah,  why  did  Heaven  not  make  you 

Zamor's  father  ? 
Greatness  with  sweetness  join'd,  like  fire  with 

light, 

Each  aiding  other,  mingle  warm  with  bright. 
What  the  kind  wants,   th'   associate  strou;j 

supplies, 

And  from  the  gentle,  peace  and  calmness  nse. 

[Exeunt. 


SCEXJE  I.] 


ALZIRA. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE   I. 

\Enter  DON  ALVAREZ  and  DON  CARLOS.   Shouts, 
Trumpets,  a  long  and  lofty  flourish. 

Air.  Deserve,  my  son,   this  triumph  of  your 
arms.  [vail'd ; 

Your  numbers,  and  your  courage  have  pre- 
And  of  this  last  best  effort  of  the  foe, 
Half  are   no  more  ;    and   Lalf  are   yours  in 

chain?. 

Disgrace  not  due  success,  by  undue  cruelties  : 
But  call  in  mercy  to  support  your  fame. 
I  will  go  visit  the  afflicted  captives, 
And  pour  compassion  on  their  aching  wounds. 
Meanwhile,  remember,  you  are  man  and  Chris 
tian. 

Bravely,  at  once,  resolve  to  pardon  Zamor. 
-Fain  would  I  soften  this  indocile  fierce 
ness,  [hearts. 
And    teach    your    courage    how  to    conquer 
Car.  Your  words  pierce  mine, — freely  de 
vote  my  life, 
But  leave  at  liberty  my  just  revenge. 

Pardon   him Why,    the   savage    brute  is 

loved ! 

Alv.  The  unhappily  beloved  most  merit  pity. 
Car.  Pity  !— Could  I  be  sure  of  such  reward, 

I  would  die  pleased, and  she  should  pity 

me. 

Alv.  How  much  to  be  lamented  is  a  heart, 
At  once  by  rage  of  headlong  will  oppress'd, 
And  by  strong  jealousies  and  doublings  torn  ! 

Car.    When  jealousy  becomes  a  crime 

Guard,  Heaven,  [loves  ! 

That  husband's  honour,  whom  his  wife  not 
Your  pity  takes  in  all  the  world — but  me. 

Alv.  Mix  not  the  bitterness  of  distant  fear 
With  your  arrived  misfortunes. — Since  Alzira 
Has  virtue,  it  will  prove  a  wiser  care      [ness, 
To  soften  her,  for  change,  by  patient  tender- 
Than,  by  reproach,  confirm  a  willing  hate. 
Her  heart  is,  like  her  country,  rudely  sweet ; — 
Repelling  force,  but  gentle  to  be  kind. 
Softness  will  soonest  bend  the  stubborn  will. 
Car.   Softness  ! — by   all  the  wrongs  of  wo 
man's  hate, 

Too  much  of  softness  but  invites  disdain. 
Flatter'd    too  long,  beauty  at  length  grows 

wanton, 

And,  insolently  scornful,  slights  its  praiser. 
Oh,  rather,  Sir,  be  jealous  for  my  glory  ; 
And  urge  my  doubting  anger  to  resolve. 
Too  low  already,  condescension  bow'd, 
Nor  blush'd,  to  match  the  conqueror  with  the 
slave !  [owes, 
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—Yet— Spare  my  loaded  heart :  nor  add  more 

weight;  rsure> 

Lest  my  strength  fail  beneath  th'  unequal  pres- 

Alv.  Grant  yourself  time,  and  all  you  want 

comes  with  it.  [Exit. 

Car.  And— must  I  coldly  then,  to  pensive 

piety. 

Give  up  the  livelier  joys  of  wish'd..  revenge? 
Must  1  repel  the  guardian  cares  of  jealousy, 
And  slacken  every  rein,  to  rival  lore  ? 
Must  I  reduce  my  hopes  beneath  a  savage, 
And  poorly  envy  such  a  wretch  as  Zamor  ? 
A  coarse  luxuriance  of  spontaneous  virtue  ; 
A  shoot  of  rambling,  fierce,  offensive  freedom  ! 
Nature's  wild  growth,— strong,  but  unpruned, 

in  daring ; 

A  rough,  raw  woodman,  of  this  rugged  clime  ; 
Illiterate  in  the  arts  of  polish'd  life  : 
And  who,  in  Europe,  where  the  fair  can  judge 
Would  hardly,  in  our  courts,  be  cali'd  a  man  ! 
She  comes  ! — Alzira  comes  ! — unwlsh'd— 

yet  charming. 

Enter  ALZIRA. 

Alz.  You  turn,  and  shun  me  !  So,  I  have  been 

told, 

Spaniards,  by  custom,  meet  submissive  wives. 
— But,  hear  me,  Sir  : — hear,  even  a  suppliant 

wife  ; 

Hear  this  unguilty  object  of  your  anger, 
One,  who  can  reverence,  though  she  cannot 

love  you : 

One,  who  is  wrongM  herself,  not  injures  you  : 
One,  who  indeed  is  weak,  and  wants  your 

pity. 

1  cannot  wear  disguise  :  be  it  th'  effect 
Of  greatness,  or  of  weakness,  in  my  mind, 
My  tongue  could  ne'er  be  moved  but  by  my 

heart : 

And  that  was  yow'd  another's. If  he  dies, 

The  honest  plainness  of  my  soul  destroys  him 
You  look  surprised : 1  will,  still  more, 

surprise  you. 

I  come  to  try  you  deeply — for  I  mean 
To  move  the  husband,  in  the  lover's  favour ! 
—I  had  half  flatter'd  my  unpractised  hope, 
That  you,  who  governs  others,  should  yourself 
Be  temperate   in  the  use  of  your  own  pas 
sions. 

Nay,  I  persuaded  my  unchristian  ignorance, 
That  an  ambitious  warrior's  infelt  pride 
Should  plead  in  pardon  of  that  pride  in  others. 
— This  1  am  sure  of — that,  forgiving  mercy 
Would  stamp  more  influence  on  our  Indian 

hearts, 

Than  all  our  gold  on  those  of  men  like  you. 
Who  knows,  did  such  a  change  endear  your 

breast, 


But,  when  this  slave,  unconscious  what  she    How  far  the  pleasing  force  might  soften  mine  ? 


Proudly  repays  humility  with  scorn, 
And  braves,  and  hates  the  unaspiring  love, 
Such   love    is    weakness  : — and     submission, 

there, 

Gives  sanction  to  contempt,  and  rivets  pain. 
Alv.   Thus,  youth  is  ever  apt  to  judge  in 

haste, 

And  lose  the  medium  in  the  wild  extreme, 
•Do  not  repent,  but  regulate  your  passion  : 
Though  love  is  reason,  its  excess  is  rage. 
Give  me,  at  least,  your  promise  to  reflect, 
In  cool,  impartial  solitude,  and  still, 
No  last  decision  till  we  meet  again. 

Car.  It  is  my  father  asks— and,  had  I  will, 
Nature  denies  me  power  to  answer,.  No. 
I  will,  in  wisdom's  right,  suspend  my  anger. 


Your  right  secures  you  my  respect  and  faith  ; 
— Strive  for  my    love  :— Strive  for  whatever 

else  '[love. 

May  charm  :  if  aught  there  is  can  charm  like 
— Forgive  me  :  I  shall  be  betray'd  by  fear, 

To  promise  till  I  overcharge  my  power. 

Yet  try  what  changes  gratitude  can  make. 
A  Spanish  wife  perhaps  would  promise  more  : 
Profuse  in  charms,  and  prodigal  of,tears, 
Would  promise  all  things — and  forget  them 

all. 

But  I  have  weaker  charms,  and  simpler  arts. 
Guileless  of  soul,  and  left  as  nature  form'd  me, 
I  err,  in  honest  innocence  of  aim, 
And,  seeking  to  compose,  inflame  you  more. 
All  I  can  add,  is  this: Unlovely  forte 
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Shall  never  bow  me  to  reward  constraint : 
But  to  what  lengths  I  may  be  led,  by  benefits, 
Tis  in  your  power  to  try  :  not  mine  to  tell. 
Car.    'Tis   well. — Since  justice    has    such 

power  to  guide  you, 
That  you  may  follow  duty,  know  it  first. 
Count  modesty  among  your  country's  virtues  ; 
And  copy,  not  condemn,  the  wives  of  Spain. 
'Tis  your  first  lesson,  Madam,  to  forget. 
—Become  more  delicate,  if  not  more  kind, 
And  never  let  me  hear  the  name  I  hate. 
— You  should  learn,  next,  to  blush  away  your 

haste. 

And  wait  in  silence,  till  my  will  resolves 
What  punishment,  or  pity  suits  his  crimes. 
—Know,  last,  that  (thus provoked)  a  husband's 

clemency 

Out-stretches  nature,  if  it  pardons  yon. 
Learn  thence,  ungrateful !   that  1   want  not 

Sity: 
e  last  to  dare  believe  me  cruel, 

[Exit. 
Emi.  Madam,  be  comforted ; — I  mark'd  him 

well; 

I  see,  he  loves  ;  and  love  will  make  him  softer. 
Alz.  Love  has  no  power  to  act,  when  curb'd 

by  jealousy.! 

Zamor  must  die  :  for  I  have  ask'd  his  life. 
Why  did  not  I  foresee  the  likely  danger  ? 
—But  has  thy  care  been  happier  ?    Canst  thou 

save  him  ? 

Far,  far,  divided  from  me,  may  he  live  ! 
— Hast  thou  made  trial  of  his  keeper's  faith  ? 
Emi.    Gold,  that  with  Spaniards  can  out 
weigh  their  god,  [own. 
Has  bought  his  hand  : — and  so  his  faith's  your 
Alz.  Then  Heaven  be  bless'd,  this  metal, 

form'd  for  crimes, 

Sometimes  atones  the  wrongs  'tis  dug  to  cause ! 
— But,  we  lose  time  : — Why  dost  thou  seem  to 

pause  ? 
Emi.  I  cannot  think  they  purpose  Zamor's 

death. 
Alvarez  has  not  lost  his  power  so  far, 

Nor  can  the  council 

Alz.  They  are  Spaniards  all. 
Mark  the  proud,  partial  guilt  of  these  vain 

men: 

Ours,  but  a  county  held  to  yield  them  slaves  : 
Who  reign  our  kings,   by  right  of  different 
clime.  [here, 

Zamor,  meanwhile,  by  birth,  true  sovereign 
Weighs  but  a  rebel  in  their  righteous  scale. 
Oh,  civilized  ascent  of  social  murder  ! — 
But  why,  Emira,  should  this  soldier  stay  ? 
Emi.  We  may  expect  him  instantly.     The 
night,  [sign. 

Methinks,  grown  darker,  veils  your  bold  de- 
Wearied    by  slaughter,  and  unwash'd    from 

blood, 
The  world's  proud  spoilers  all  lie  hush'd  in 

sleep. 
Alz.  Away,  and  find  this  Spaniard.   Guilt's 

bought  hand 

Opening  the  prison,  innocence  goes  free. 
Emi.  See  !  by  Cephania  led,  he  comes  with 

Zamor. 

Be  cautious,  Madam,  at  so  dark  an  hour, 
Lest,  met,  suspected  honour  should  be  lost ; 
And  modesty,  mistaken,  suffer  shame. 
Alz.  What  does  thy  ill- taught  fear  mistake 

for  shame  ? 

Virtue,  at  midnight,  walks  as  safe  within, 
As  in  the  conscious  glare  of  flaming  day. 
She  who  in  forms  finds  virtue,  has  no  virtue. 
All  the  shame  lies  in  hiding  honest  love. 


Honour,  the  alien  phantom,  here  unknown, 

Lends  but  a  lengthening  shade  to  setting  vir 
tue. 

Honour's  not  love  of  innocence,  but  praise; 

The  fear  of  censure,  not  the  scorn  of  sin. 

But  I  was  taught,  in  a  aincerer  clime, 

That  virtue,  though  it  shines  not,  still  is  vir 
tue  ; 

And  inbred  honour  grows  not  but  at  home. 

This  my  heart  knows  ;  and,  knowing,  bids  me 
dare, 

Should  Heaven  forsake  the  just,  be  bold  and 
-  *.  save  him. 


Enter  ZAMOR,  wilh  CEPHANIA,  and  a  Spanish 
Soldier. 

Ah,  flyi    thy  hopes  are  lost;   thy  torturer's 

ready. 

Escape  this  moment,  or  thou  stay'st  to  die. 
Haste— lose  no  time— begone :  this  guardian 
Spaniard  [hope. 

Will  teach   thee  to    deceive  the    murderer's 
Reply  not ;  judge  thy  fate  from  my  despair ; 
Save,  by   thy  flight,  the   man,    I  love   from 
death ;  [blood ; 

The  man  whom  I  have  sworn  t'  obey,  from 
And  a  lost  world,  that  knows  thy  worth,  from 
tears.  [steps. 

Thy  country  calls  thee ;    night  conceals  thy 
Pity  thy  fate,  and  leave  me  to  my  own. 
Zam.  Thou  robber's  property  !— Thou  Chris 
tian's  wife ! 

Thou,  who  darest  love  me,  yet  darest  bid  me 
live!  [ing. 

If  I  must  live,  come  thou,  to  make  life  tempt- 
But  'twas  a  cruel  wish — How  could  I  shield 

thee, 
Stript  of  my  power  and  friends,  and  nothing 

left  me, 

But  wrongs  and  misery  ?    I  have  no  power 
To  tempt  reluctant  love.    All  thou  canst  share 
With  me,  will  be — my  desert — and  my  heart. 
When  I  had  more,  I  laid  it  at  thy  feet. 
Alz.  Ah,  what  are  crowns  that  must  no  more 

be  thine? 

1  loved  not  power,  but  thee  :  thyself  once  lost, 
What  has  an  empty  world  to  tempt  my  stay  ? 
Far  in  the  depth  of  thy  sad  deserts,  traced, 
My  heart  will  seek  thee  ;  fancy,  there,  mis 
leads  [finds, 
My  weary,    wandering  steps ;    there   horror 
And  preys  upon  my  solitude  ;    there  leaves 

me, 

To  languish  life  out  in  unheard  complaints  ; 
To  waste  and  wither  in  the  tearless  winds  ; 
And  die  with  shame  at  breach  of  plighted 

faith. 

For  being  only  thine — and  yet  another's. 
Go,  carry  with  thee  both  my  peace  and  life, 
And  leave — Ah,   would  thou  couldst !— thy 

sorrows  here. 

1  have  my  lover  and  my  fame  to  guard, 
And  I  will  save  them  both — Begone  for  ever. 
Zam.  I  hate  this  fame,  false  avarice  of  fan 
cy  ; 

The  sickly  shade  of  an  unsolid  greatness  ; 
The  lying  lure  of  pride,  that  Europe  cheats 
by :  [tue ! 

Perish  the  groundless  seemings  of  their  vir- 
But  shall  forced  oaths,  at  hated  Christian's 
altars,  Ithers, 

Shall  gods,  who  rob  the  gods  of  our  forela- 
Shall    these    obtrude   a   lord,   and   blast   a 
lover  ? 
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j  Ah.  Since  it  was  sworn,  or  to  your  gods  or 

theirs, 

IV hat  help  is  left  me  ? 

j  Znm.  None— Adieu— for  ever.  [Going-. 

j   friz.  Stay— What  a  farewell  this  !— Return, 

1  charge  thee. 
1  Zam.  Carlos,  perhaps,  will  hear  thee. 

[Returning. 

i  Alz.  Ah,  pity,  rather 
irhan  thus  upbraid  my  wretchedness! 

Zam.  Think,  then, 
J3n  our  past  vows. 

Alz.  I  think  of  nothing  now, 
put  of  thy  danger. 
I    Zum,  Oh,  thou  hast  undone 
riie  tenderest,  fondest  lover  ! 
I    Alz.  Still  I  love  ; 

jCrime  as  it  is,  I  love  thee.    Leave  me,  Zamor, 
Leave  tne  alone  to  die Ha  !    cruel !    tell 

me, 

What  horrible  despair,  revolving  wildly, 
Bursts  from  thy  eyes,  with  purpose  more  than 

mortal  ? 

Zam.  It  shall  be  so.  [Going-. 

Alz.    What  wouldst  thou?    Whither  goest 

thcru  ?  {Holding  him. 

Zam.  To  make  a  proper  use   of  unhoped 

freedom. 
Alz.  By  Heaven,  if 'tis  to  death,  I'll  follow 

thee. 
Zam.  Horrors,  unmix'd  with  love,  demand 

me  now.  [calls. 

Leave  me— Time  flies— Night  blackens — Duty 
Soldier,  attend  my  steps.  [Exit  hastily. 

Alz.  Alas,  Emira  ! 

I  faint — I  die — In  what  ungovern'd  start 
Of  some  rash  thought  he  left  me  ?— Haste, 

Emira, 
Watch  his  fear'd    meaning;   trace  his   fatal 

footsteps : 
And,  if  thou  seest  him  safe,  return,  and  bless 

me.  [Exit  EMIRA. 

A  black,  presaging  sorrow  swells  my  heart ! 
What  could  a  day  like  this  produce,  but  wo  ? 
Oh,  thou  dark,  awful,  vast,  mysterious  Power, 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  compre 
hend  ! 

If  ignorant  of  thy  new  laws,  I  stray, 
Shed  from  thy  distant  Heaven,  where'er  it 

shines, 

One  ray  of  guardian  light,  to  clear  my  way  : 
And  teach  me  first  to  find,  then  act  thy  will. 
But,  if  my  only  crime  is  love  of  Zamor, 
If  that  offends  thy  sight,  and  claims  thy  anger, 
Pour  thy  due  vengeance  on  my  hopeless  head  ; 
For  I  am  then  a  wretch  too  lost  for  mercy. 
Yet,   be   the    wanderer's   guide   amidst  his 

deserts ! 

Greatly  dispense  thy  good  with  equal  hand  ; 
Nor,  partial  to  the  partial,  give  Spain  all. 
Thou  canst  not  be  confined  to  care  of  parts  ; 
Heedless   of  one  world,  and  the  other's  fa 
ther: 

Vanquish'd  and  victors  are  alike  to  thee ; 
And  all  our  vain  distinctions  mix  before  thee. 
Ah,  what  foreboding  shriek  !— Again  !   and 

louder! 
h,  Heaven  !    amidst   the   wildness  of  that 

sound, 

heard  the  name  of  Zamor ! — Zamor's  lost — 
Hark  !— a  third  time  '—And  now  the  mingled 

cries 
Come  quickening  on  my  ear ! 

Enter  EMIRA,  frighted. 
mira,  save  me ! 


What  has  he  done  ? — In  pity  of  my  fears, 

Speak,  and  bestow  some  comfort. 
Emi.  Comfort  is  lost : 

And  all  the  rage  of  death  has  sure  possess'd 
him.  [soldier : 

First  he  changed  habits  with   the  trembling 

Then  snatch'd   his    weapon  from   him— The 
robb'd  wretch  ^ 

Flew,  frighted,  toward  the  gate — while  furi 
ous  Zamor, 

Wild,  as  the  fighting  rage  of  wintery  winds, 

Rush'd  to  the  public  hall,   where  sits    the 
council. 

Following,  I  saw  him  pass  the  sleeping  guards ; 

But  lost  him  when  he  enter'd.  In  a  moment, 

I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  cry,  He's  dead. 

Then  clamorous  calls  from  every  way  at  once, 

To   arms,  to  arms  ! — Ah,  Madam,  stay   not 
here ; 

Fly  to  the  inmost  rooms,  and  shun  the  danger. 
Alz.  No,  dear  Emira  ;  rather  let  us  try, 

Whether  our  weakness  may  not   find    some 
means, 

Late  and  unlikely  as  it  is,  to  save  him. 

I,  too,  dare  die. 
Emi.  They  come Protect  us,  Heaven  ! 

Enter  DON  ALONZO. 

Alon.  Madam,  you  stir  no  farther — I  have 

orders 

To  seize  your  person.  'Tis  a  charge  unwish'd. 
Alt.   Whence  dost  thou  come.    What  fury 

sent  thee  hither  ? 
What  is  become  of  Zamor? 

Alon.  At  a  time 

So  full  of  danger,  my  respect  gives  way 
To  duty — You  must  please  to  follow  me. 
Alz.  Oh,  fortune,  fortune !— This  is  too  se 
vere  ! 

Zamor  is  dead,  and  I  am  only  captive  ! 
Why  dost  thou  weep  !  What  have  a  Spaniard's 
tears  [cause  ? 

To  do  with  woes,  which  none  but  Spaniards 
Come :  if  to  death  thou  lead'st  me,  'twill  be 

kind: 

There  only,  weakness  wrong'd,  can  refuge  find. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE 


Enter  ALZIRA,  guarded. 


Alz. 


Am  1  to  die  ?  Answer,  ye  dumb  de 
stroyers  ! 

Ye  wretches,  who  provoke,  yet  mock  at 
Heaven ; 

And  when  you  mean  to  murder,  say  you  judge  ! 

Why  does  your  brutal  silence  leave  my  soul 

Fluttering,  'twixt  hope  and  fear,  in  torturing 
doubt  ? 

Why  am  I  not  inform'd  of  Zamor's  fate  ? 

They  will  not  speak — No  matter — She  who 
hopes 

To  hear  no  good,  why  should  she  hear  at  all  ? 

The  conduct  of  these  watchful  mutes  is  strange. 

They  seize  me,  guard  me,  and  confine  me  here  ; 

Yet  answer  nothing,  but  with  looks  of  hate. 

Chancing,  but  now,  to  sigh  my  Zaroor's  name. 

Even  these  low  monsters,  struck  with  Spanish 


envy, 

Started,   turn'd   pale,  and   trembled 
sound. 


at  the 
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[ACT  V. 


Enter  EZMONT. 


Al'AS  \  my  father,  too ! 

Ezm.  To  what  dark  depth 
Of  sad  despair  hast  thou  reduced  us  all  ? 
See  now,  the  fruits  of  thy  unlistening  love  ! 
Even  in  the  instant,  while,  with  growing  hope, 
We  pleaded  earnest  for  the  life  of  Zamor ; 
While  we  yet  hung  on  the  half-granted  prayer ; 
Aa  entering   soldier  drew  our  notice  toward 

him. 

'Twas  Zamcr — dreadful,  in  a  borrow'd  dress  ! 
At  once  he  hurl'd  his   furious  eyes   amongst 

us, 

And  his  more  furious  person.     Scarce  I  saw, 
So  rapid  was  his  motion,  that  his  hand 
Held  a  dn,wn  sword.    To  enter,  reach  our 

seats, 

And  lion-like,  spring  to  the  breast  of  Carlos  ; 
Th'  assault,  the  wound,  the  death,  was  all 

one  moment. 
Out  gush'd  your  husband's  blood,  to    stain 

your  father, 

As  if  'twould  lend  me  blushes  for  a  daughter. 
Zarnor  meanwhile,  the  dreadful  action  done, 
Softening  to  sudden  calmness,  at  the  feet 
Of  sad  Alvarez  fell,  and  to  his  hand 
Resign'd    the   sword,  which  his  son's   blood 

made  horrid, 

The  father  started  into  back'ning  terror  ! 
The  murderer  dash'd  his  bosom  to  the  ground  ; 
I  but  revenged  (he  cried)    my   wrongs  and 

shame ; 

I  but  my  duty  knew — Know  you  your  own  : 
Nature  your  motive,  and  oppression  mine. 
He  said  no  more ;   but,  prostrate,  hoped  his 

doom. 

Th'  afflicted  father  sunk  upon  my  bosom  ; 
The  silent  night  grew  frightful  with  our  cries. 
From  every  side  at  once  in  broke  the  swarms  ; 
A  flow  of  fruitless  help  surrounded  Carlos. 
To  stop  th'  outswelling  blood,  and  hold  back 

life. 
But  what  most  shakes  me,  though  'tis  told  thee 

,     last, 

Is,  that  they  think  thee  guilty  of  his  death ; 
And,  insolently  loud,  demand  thy  own. 
Alz.  Ah  ! — can  you — 
Ezm.  No.    Impossible.    I  cannot, 
1  know  thy  heart  too  well  to  wrong  thee  so. 
I  know  thee  too,  too  capable  of  weakness ; 
But  not  of  purposed  blood.    I  saw  this  danger ; 
But  thy  own  eyes,  even  on  the  brink  of  fate, 
Were  blinded  by  thy  love,  and  thou  art  fall'n. 
Thy  husband  murder'd  by  thy  lover's  hand  ; 
The  council  that  accuses,  will  condemn  thee, 
And  ignominious  death  becomes  thy  doom. 
I  came  to  warn  thee,  and  prepare  thy  spirit. 
Now,  hastening  back,  try  every  hope  for  par- 

doii ; 

Or,  failing  to  redeem  thee,  share  thy  death. 
.4/2.  My  pardon  ! — Pardon  at  these  wretch 
es'  hands ! 

The  prince,  my  father,  stoop  his  prayers  to 
them !  [ture. 

Death,  if  it  hides  me  from  that  thought,  is  rap- 
Ah,Sir!  live  on  !  hope  still  some  happier  day, 
To  pay  back  all  these  pangs,  and  bless  Peru  ; 
Wait  that  due  day,  and  love  the  lost  Alzira  ; 
'Tis  all  the  prayer  she  makes,  and  all   she 

wishes. 

I  pity  dying  Carlos  ;  for  I  find 
His  fate  too  cruel :  and  I  mourn  it  deeper. 
Through  fear  he  has  deserved  it.   As  for  Zam 
or,  [wrongs, 
Whose    rashness   has   revenged  a  country's 


Urged  by  too  keen  remembrance  of  his  own, 
I  neither  censure  nor  excuse  his  deed. 
I  would  have  staid  him  ;  but  he  rush'd  to  die ; 
And  'tis  not  in  my  choice  to  live  without  him. 
Ezm.  Shed   thy  wish'd   mercy,    here,    all- 
powerful  Heaven !  [Exit. 
Ah.  My  weeping  father  call'd  on  Heaven  to 

save  me. 

I  will  not  task  the  grace  of  Heaven  so  far  : 
Let  me  no  longer  be,  and  I'm  not  wretched. 
The  Almighty  Christian  Power,  that  knows 

me  innocent, 

Exacts  (they  say)  long  life  in  fix'd  distress  ; 
And  suffers  not  the  brave  to  shorten  wo. 
If  so,  the  gods,  once  mine,  were  less  severe  ; 
Why  should  the  wretch,  who  hopes  not,  strug 
gle  on, 

Through  viewless  lengths  of  circling  miseries, 
And  dread  the  hand  of  death  that  points  to  re 
fuge  ? 

Sure  Christians,  in  this  tale,  belie  their  God. 
His  conquering   favourites,    whom    he  arms 
with  thunder,  [world. 

Can  they   have   rijrht  from  him  to  waste  the 
To  drive  whole  millions  into  death's  cold  arms  1 
And  shall  not  I,  for  safety,  claim  that  power 
Which  he  permits  to  them  for  martial  rage  ? 
Ah,  Zamor  comes  !  They  lead  him  out  to  die. 

Enter  ZAMOR  in  Chains,  guarded  by  Spaniards. 

Zam.  Kind  in  their  purposed  insult,  they 

have  brought  me, 

Where  my  expiring  soul  shal^mix  with  thine. 
Yes,  my  Alzira,  we  are  doom'd  together. 
Their  black  tribunal  has  condemn'd  us  both. 
But  Carlos  is  not  dead — that  wounds  me  deep 
est. 

Carlos  survives,  to  boast  short  triumph  o'er  us ; 
And  dies  so  slowly,  that  our  fate  comes  first. 
Yet  he  must  die :  my  hand  not  err'd  so  far, 
But  he  must  die  :  and  when  he  does,  my  soul 
Shall  snatch  th'  expected  moment,  hovering, 

watchful, 

And  hunt  him  in  revenge  from  star  to  star. 
Pious  Alvarez  mournful  comes  behind, 
Charged  with  pur  bloody  sentence,  sign'd  ir 

council, 

That  murder  may  be  sanctified  by  form. 
My  only  grief  is,  that  thou  diest  for  me. 
Alz.  That,  that  should  leave  thy  grief  with 
out  a  cause. 

Since  I  am  thus  beloved,  to  die  with  Zamor, 
Is  happiness  unhoped.  Bless,  bless  my  fate, 
For  this  sole  blow,  that  could  have  broke  mj 

chain. 

Think  that  this  period  of  supposed  distress, 
This  moment,  that  unites  us,  though  in  death 
Is  the  first  time  my  love  was  free  from  wo. 
The  smiling  fate  restores  me  to  myself: 
And  I  can  give  a  heart,  now  all  my  own. 
If  there's  a  cause  for  tears,  Alvarez  claim! 
them :  [his 

I,  while  he  speaks  our  doom,  shall  feel  bu 
Zam.  See  where   the  mourner  comes,  anc 
weeps  his  errand. 

Enter  ALVAREZ. 

Ah:  Which  of  us  three  does   fortune  mos 

distress  ? 

What  an  assemblage  ours  of  mingled  woes? 
Zam.  Since  Heaven  will  have  it  so,  that 

from  thy  tongue, 
I  should  receive  death's  summons,  let  it  come 
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Twill  have  one  power  to  please — for  1  shall 

hear  thee. 

Do  not  then  pity,  but  condemn  me  boldly  ; 
And  if  thy  heart,  though  Spanish,  bends  be 
neath  it, 

Think  thou  but  doom'st  an  unsubmitting  sa 
vage,  [er. 
Who  kill'd  thy  son,  because  unlike  his  fath- 
But  what  has  poor  Alzira  done  against  thee  ? 
Why  must  she  die  in  whom  a  people  lives  ; 
In  whom  alone  glows  that  collected  soul, 
That,  in  past  ages,  brighten'd  all  Peru  ? 
Is  innocence  a  crime  where  Spaniards  judge  ? 
Known,  and  assumed  by  us,  for  all  thy  virtues, 
The  jealous  envy  of  thy  land  reclaims  thee, 
And  crops  thy   Indian  growth,  to  creep  like 

Spain. 
Alz.    Wondrous     old     virtue !     obstinately 

kind. 

Thou,  singly  just  amidst  a  race  of  thieves  ! 
'Twere  to  be  base  as  they  are,  could  I  stoop 
To  deprecate  a  vengeance  duly  thine. 
For  thy  son's  blood  be  mine  the  willing  sacri 
fice. 

All  I  require  is  but  escape  from  slander  ; 
From  poor  suspicion  of  a  guilt  I  scorn. 
Carlos,  though  hated,  was  a  hated  husband; 
Whence,  even  my  hatred  owed  his  life  de 
fence. 

He  was  Alvarez'  son  too  ;  and,  as  such, 
C'ali'd  for  that  reverence  which  himself  de 
served  not. 
.  As  for  thy  nation,  let  them  praise  or  blame 

me ; 

Thy  witness  only  can  be  worth  my  claim. 
As  for  my  death,  'tis  joy  to  die  with  Zamor  : 
And  all  the  pain  I  suffer— is  for  thee. 
Alv.  Words  will  have  way ;    or  grief,  sup- 

press'd  in  vain, 

Would  burst  its  passage  with  th'  out-rushing 
soul.  [scene 

Whose   sorrows  ever  match'd  this   mingled 
Of  tenderness  with  horror  ?   My  son's   mur 
derer 

Is  Zamor  :  he  who  guarded  me  from  murder, 
Is  also  Zamor.    Hold  that  image  fast, 
Afflicted  nature.     Life,  unwish'd  by  me, 
Is  due  to  Zamor.     Young,  beloved,  untried 
In  hope's  false  failings,  life  might  make  him 


happy. 
>f 
€•< 

ness 


My  taste  o 

Is  but  an  evening's  wa 


time  is  gone  ; 


and  life,  to  me, 
in  rain  and  dark- 


Father  I  am  (at  least  I  was  a  father ;) 
But  every  father  first  was  form'd  a  man  : 
And,  spite  of  nature's  call,  that  cries  for  ven 
geance, 

The  voice  of  gratitude  must  still  be  heard. 
Oh,  thou,  so  late  my  daughter  !   thou,  whom 

yet, 

Spite  of  these  tears,  I  call  by  that  loved  name  ! 
Mistake  not  my  pursuit.     1  cannot  taste 
Those  horrible  reliefs  that  rise  from  blood. 
It  shocks  me  through  a  soul  that   feels  for 

three. 

Hard  stroke  of  justice  !  thus  to  lose  at  once, 
My  daughter,  my  deliverer,  and  my  son. 
The  council,  with  misguided  view  to  sooth  me, 
111   chose  my  tongue  to  tell  their  dreadful 

will. 
True,    I    received    the   charge;    for   I    had 

weigh'd  it. 

'Twere  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  save  you  : 
Zamor  might  make  it  easy. 

Zam.  Can  1  do  it  ? 
Can  Zamor  save  Alzira?  Quickly  tell  me 


How,  by  what  length  of  torments,   and  'tis 

done? 

Alv.  Cast  off  thy  idol  gods,  and  be  a  Chris 
tian? 

That  single  change  reverses  all  our  fates. 

Kind  to  the  courted  souls  of  Pagan  converts, 

We  have  a  law  remits  their  body's  doom. 

This  latent  law,  by  Heaven's  peculiar  mercy,. 

Points  out  a  road,  and  gives  a  right  to  pardon 

Religion  can  disarm  a  Christian's  anger. 

Thy  blood  becomes  a  brother's,  so  converted, 

And  with  a  living  son  repays  a  dead. 

Prevented  vengeance,  seized  in  her  descent, 

So  rests  suspended,  and  forgets  to  fall. 

From  thy  new  faith,  Alzira  draws  new  life  ; 

And  both  are  happy  here,  and  saved  here 
after. 

Why  art  thou  silent?  Is  the  task  so  hard, 

To  add  eternal  life  to  life  below  ? 

Speak from  thy  choice,  determine  my  re 
lief, 

Fain  would  1  owe  thee  yet  a  second  being. 

Yes to  restore  the  life  thou  robb'st  me  of, 

A  childless  father  wishes  thee  to  live. 

Alzira  is  a  Christian ;  be  thou  so. 

Tis  all  the  recompense  my  wrongs  will  urge. 
Zam.  [To  ALZIRA.]  Shall  we,  thou  fairest, 
noblest  boast  of  beauty  ! 

Shall  we  so  far  indulge  our  fear  to  die  ? 

Shall  the  soul's  baseness  bid  the  body  live? 

Shall  Zamor's  gods  bow  to  the  gods  of  Carlos  ? 

Why  would  Alvarez  bend  me  down  to  shame  ? 

Why  would  he  thus  become  the  spirit's  tyrant  ? 

Into  how  strange  a  snare  am  I  impell'd  ! 

Either  Alzira  dies,  or  lives  to  scorn  me  ! 

Tell    me — When  fortune  gave    thee    to   my 
power, 

Had  I,  at  such  a  purchase,  held  thy  life, 

Tell  me,  with  honest  truth— would  thou  have 

bought  it  ? 

Alv.  I  should  have  pray'd  the  power  I  now 
implore, 

To  widen,  for  his  truth,  a  heart  like  thine  : 

Dark  as  it  is,  yet  worthy  to  be  Christian. 
Zam.  [To  ALZIRA.]  Death  has  no  pain,  but 
what  I  feel  for  thee. 

Life  has  no  power  to  charm,  but  what  thou 
giv'st  it. 

Thou,  then,  art  my  soul,  vouchsafe  to  guide  it. 

But,   think  !.— remember,  ere  thou  bid'st  me 
choose ! 

'Tis  on  a  matter  of  more  weight  than  life  ; 

'Tis  on  a  subject  that  concerns  my  gods  : 

And  all  those  gods  in  one -my  dear  Alzira ! 

I  trust  it  to  thy  honour Speak and  fix 

me. 

If  thou  conceiv'st  it  shame,    thou  wilt  dis 
dain  it. 

Alz,  Then,  hear  me,  Zamor.— My  unhappy 
father  fthee: 

Disposed  my  willing  heart,  'twixt  Heaven  and 

The  God  he  chose  was  mine : — thou  may'st, 
perhaps, 

Accuse  it  as  the  weakness  of  my  youtn : 

But,  'twas   not  so.     My  soul,  enlarged  and 

Took  in  the  solemn  light  of  Christian  truth. 

I  Saw at  least,  I  thought  I  saw,  conviction. 

And.  when  my  lips  abjured  my  country  s  gods, 
My   secret  heart  confirm'd  the  charge  within. 
But  had  I  wanted  that  directive  zeal, 
Had  I  renounced  my  gods,  yet  still  believed 

them ; 

That had  not  been  error,  but  a  crime : 

That  had  been  mocking  Heaven's  whole  host 

at  once ; 
.rv;;>u 
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The  powers  I  quitted  and  the  power  I  chose. 
A  change  like  that,  had  err'd,  beyond  the 

tongue : 

And  taught  the  silent,  servile  soul,  to  lie. 
I  could  have  wish'd  that  Heaven  had  lentthee 

light,  [thee. 

But  since  it  did  not let  thy  virtue  guide 

1a.m.  I  knew  thy  generous  choice,  before  I 

heard  it.  [death, 

Who,  that  can  die  with  thee,  would  shun  such 

And  live  to  his  own  infamy  ? Not  Zamor. 

Alv.    Inhuman  Blighters  of  yourselves   and 

me ! 

Whom  honour  renders  blind,  and  virtue  cruel ! 

[A  dead  march. 

Hark !— the  time  presses. — These  are  sounds 

of  sorrow. 

Enter  DON  ALONZO,  followed  by  a  mired  crowd 
of  Spaniards  and  Americans,  mournfully. 

Alon.  We  bring,  obedient  to  his  last  com 
mand, 

Our  dying  captain,  your  unhappy  son, 
Who  lives  no  longer,  than  to  reach  your  bosom. 
A  furious  crowd  of  his  lamenting  friends 
Press  to  attend  him,  and  revenge  his  blood. 

Enter  DON  CARLOS,  brought  in  by  Spanish  Sol 
diers,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  followers, 
some  of  whom  advance  to  seize  ALZIRA. 

Zam.    [Interposing .]    Wretches!  keep  dis 
tance.— Let  Alzira  live  ; 

Mine  was  the  single  guilt— be  mine  the  ven 
geance. 
Alz.    Be    feasted,    ye    officious    hounds  of 

blood : 

Guiltless  or  guilty,  'tis  my  choice  to  die. 
Alv.  My  son,  my  dying  son ! — This  silent 

paleness, 

This  look  speaks  for  thee,  and  forbids  all  hope. 
Zam.  [To  CAR.]  Even  to  the  last  then,thoa 

maintain'st  thy  hate  ? 
Come  ;  see  me  suffer  ;   mark  my  eye  ;    and 

scorn  me, 

If  my  expiring  soul  confesses  fear. 
Look — and  be   taught,  at   least,    to  die — by 

Zamor. 
Car.  [To  ZAM.]  I  have  no  time  to  copy  out 

thy  virtues : 

But  there  are  some  of  mine  I  come  to  teach 
thee.  [pie: 

I  should,  in  life,  have  given  thy  pride  exam- 
Take  it,  too  late,  in  death  ;  and  mark  it  well. 
Sir,  [To  ALV.]  my  departing  spirit  staid  its 

journey, 
First,   till  my  eyes  might  leave  their  beams 

in  j;ours; 

And  their  dim  lights  expire  amidst  your  bless 
ing,  [show, 
Next,  what  you  taught  me,  'tis  my  task  to 
And  die  the  son  of  your  paternal  virtue. 

Eager  in  life's  warm  race,  I  never  stopp'd 

To  look  behind  me  and  review  my  way. 
But,  at  the  goal,  before  I  judged  it  near, 

I  start and  recollect  forgotten  slidings. 

On  the  grave's  serious  verge  I  turn — and  see 
Humanity  oppress'd,  to  cherish  pride  : 
Heaven  has  revenged  the  earth :— and  Heaven 

is  just ! 

Could  my  own  blood  but  expiate  what  I  shed, 
All  my  rash  sword  has  drawn  from  suffering 

innocence, 
I  should  lie  down  in  dust — and  rest  in  peace, 


Cheated  by  prosperous  fortune,  death  deals 

plainly;  [me. 

But — I  have  learn'd  to  live,  when  life  forsake^ 
Safe  and  forgiven  be  the  hand  I  fall  by. 
Power  is  yet  mine  ;  and  it  absolves  my  mur 
der. 

Live,  my  proud  enemy,  and  live  in  freedom. 
Live and  observe,  though  Christians  oft  act 

ill, 

They  must  forgive  ill  actions  in  another. 
— Ezmon!>  my  friend!  and  you,  ye  friendless 

Indians ! 
Subjects,  not  slaves  !  be  ruled  henceforth  by 

law. 

Be  grately  to  my  pity,  though  'twas  late  ; 
And  teach  your  country's   kings   to  fear  no 

longer.  [gods : 

—Rival,  learn  hence  the  difference  'twixt  our 
Thine  have  inspired  thee  to  pursue  revenge ; 
But  mine,  when  that  revenge  had  reach'd  my 

life, 

Command  me  to  esteem,  and  give  thee  pardon. 
Alv.  Virtues  like  these,  my  son,  secure  thy 

peace, 

But  double  the  distress  of  us  who  lose  thee. 
Alz.  Of  all  the  painful  wonders  thou  hast 

caused  me, 
This  change,  this  language,  will  afflict  me 

most ! 
Zam.  Die  soon,  or  live  for  ever — If  thou 

thus 

Go'st  on,  to  charm  my  anger  into  envy, 
I  shall  repent  I  was  not  born  a  Christian, 
And  hate  the  justice  that  compelled  my  blow  \ 
Car.  I  will  go  farther  vet ; — 1  will  not  leave 

thee, 

Till  I  have  soften'd  envy  into  friendship. 
Mournful  Alzira  has  been  loo  unhappy. 
Loved  to  distress,  and  married  to  misfortune ! 
I  would  do  something  to  atone  her  wrongs  ; 
And  with  a  softer  sense,  imprint  her  pity. 
Take  her — and  owe  her  to  the  hand  she  hates. 
Live — and  remember  me  without  a  curse. 
Resume     lost    empire    o'er   your   conquer'd 

states : 

Be  friends  to  Spain  : — nor  enemies  to  me. 
—Vouchsafe    my  claim,  Sir,    [To  ALV.]    to 

this  son,  this  daughter : 
And  be  both  father  and  protector  too. 
May  Heaven  and  you  be  kind !  and  they  be 

Christians ! 
Zam.    I  stand  immoveable — confused— as- 

tonish'd  ' 

If  these  are  Christian  virtues,  I  am  Christian. 
The  faith  that  can  inspire  this  generous  change, 
Must  be  divine — and  glows  with  all  its  God. 
— Friendship,  and  constancy,  and  right,  and 

pity, 

All  these  were  lessons  I  had  learn'd  before. 
But  this  unnatural  grandeur  of  the  soul 
Is  more  than  mortal ;  and  out-reaches  virtue. 
It  draws — it  charms— it  binds  me  to  be  Chris 
tian. 

It  bids  me  blush  at  my  remember'd  rashness: 
Curse  my  revenge— and  pay  thee  all  my  love. 
[Throws  himself  at  his  feet. 
Alz.  A  widow'd  wife,  blushing  to  be  thus 

late, 

In  her  acknowledgment  of  tender  pity ; 
Low,  at  your  injured  feet,  with  prostrate  heart, 
[Kneels  with  ZAMOR. 
Weeps  your  untimely  death,  and  thanks  your 

goodness. 

—Torn  by  contending  passions,  I  want  power 

To  speak  a  thousand  truths,  I  see  you  merit : 

But  honour  and  confess  your  greatness  wrong'd. 

Car.  Weep  not,  Alzira — 1  forgive  again. 


EPILOGUE. 


— For  the  last  time,  my  father,  lend  your  bo- 

»         Bora. 

Live  to  be  bless'd  !— and  make  Alzira  so  ! 
Remember,  Zamor — that  a  Christian  !— Oh  ! 

[Dies. 
Alv.  [To  EZMONT.]  I  see  the  hand  of  Heaven 

in  our  misfortune. 

But  justice  strikes  ;  and  sufferers  must  submit. 
Woes  are  good  counsellors ;  ami  kindly  show, 
What  prosperous  error  never  lets  us  know. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN      BY     ALZIRA. 

THE  fifth  act  pass'd,  you'll  think  it  strange 

to  find 

My  scene  of  deep  distress  is  yet  behind. 
Task'd  for  the  epilogue,  I  fear  you'll  blame 
My  want — of  what  you  love,  behind  that  name. 
But,  for  my  soul,  I  can't  from  such  high  scen- 

ing         -.     • 
Descend,  plump    down    at   once — to  double 

meaning. 

Judges  !  protect  me — and  pronounce  it  fit, 
That  solemn  sense  should  end  with  serious 

wit. 
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When  the  full  heart  o'erflows  with  pleasing 

pain,  [vain  ? 

Why  should  we  wish  to  make  the  impression 

Why,  when  two  thinking  hours  have  tix'd  the 

play. 

Should  two  light  minutes  laugh  its  use  away  ? 
'Twere  to  proclaim  our  virtues  but  a  jest, 
Should  they  who  ridicule  them  please  us  best. 
No — rather  at  your  actor's  hands"  require 
Offerings  more  apt,  and  a  sublimer  tire  ! 
Thoughts  that  may  rivet,  not  efface,  the  scene  : 
Aids  to  the  mind ;  not  flatteries  for  the  spleen. 
When  love,  hate,  pity — doubt,  hope,  grief,  and 

rage, 

With  clashing  influence  fire  the  glowing  stage ; 
When  the  touch'd  heart,  relenting  into  wo, 
From  others'  fate  does  its  own  danger  know  : 
When  softening  tenderness  unlocks  the  mind, 
And  the   stretch'd  bosom  takes  in  all  man 
kind: 

Sure,  'tis  no  time  for  the  bold  hand  of  wit 
To  snatch  back  virtues  from  the   plunder'd 

pit. 

Still  be  it  ours  to  give  you  scenes  thus  strong, 
And  yours  to  cherish  and  retain  them  long  ! 
Then  shall  the  stage  its  general  use  endear  j 
And  every  virtue  gather  firmness  here. 
Power  be  to  pardon — wealth  to  pity  moved  ; 
And  truth  be  taught  the  art  to  grow  beloved; 
Women  to  charm  with  fast  and  sure  effect ; 
And  men  to  love  them  with  a  soft  respect : 
Till  all  alike  some  different  motive  rouses; 
And  tragedy,  unfarced,  invites  full  houses. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  by  MR.  GARRICK. 

A  School  for  Scandal !— Tell  me,  1  beseech 
you, 

Needs  there  a  school,  this  modish  art  to  teach 
you  ? 

No  need  of  lessons  now — the  knowing  think — 

We  might  as  well  be  taught  to  eat  and  drink  : 

Caused  by  a  dearth  of  Scandal,  should  the  va 
pours 

Distress  our  fair  ones,  let  them  read  the  pa 
pers  ; 

Their  powerful  mixtures  such  disorders  hit, 

Crave  what  they  will,  there's  quantum  sufficit. 
"  Lord  \"  cries  my  Lady  Wormwood,  (who 
loves  tattle, 

And  puts  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her  prattle) 

Just  risen  at  noon,  all  night  at  cards,  when 
threshing 

Strong  tea  and  Scandal — bless  me,  how  re 
freshing  ! 

"  Give  me  the  papeis,  Lisp — how  bold  and 
free  [Sipsf 

Last  night  Lord  L.  [Sips]  was  caught  with 
Lady  D. 

For  aching  heads,  what  charming  sal  volatile  ! 

[Sips 

If  Mrs.  B.  will  still  continue  flirting, 

We  hope  she'll  draw,  or  we'll  undraw,  the 
curtain — 

Fine  satire  !  poz  !  in  public  all  abuse  it ; 

But,  by  ourselves,  [Sips]  our  praise  we  can't 
refuse  it. 


Now,  Lisp,  read  you — there,  at  that  dash  and 

star" — 

"  Yes,  Ma'am — A  certain  lord  had  bestbeware, 
Who  lives  not  many  miles  from   Grosvenor- 

square : 

For  should  he  Lady  W.  find  willing — 
Wormwood  is  bitter." "  Oh  !  that's  me— 

the  villain ! 

Throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  never  more 
Let  that  vile  paper  come  within  my  door." 
Thus  at  our  friends  we  laugh,  who  feel  the 

dart, 

To  reach  our  feelings  we  ourselves  must  smart. 
Is  our  young  bard  so  young,  to  think  that  he 
Can  stop  the  full  spring  tide  of  calumny  ? 
Knows  he  the  world  so  little,  and  its  trade ! 
Alas  !  the  devil's  sooner  raised  than  laid. 
So  strong,  so  swift  the  monster,  there's  no 

gagging: 
Cut  Scandal's-  head  off — still  the  tongue  is 

wagging. 

Proud  of  your  smiles,  once  lavishly  bestow'd, 
Again  our   young    Don   Quixote   takes    the 

road, 

To  show  his  gratitude  he  draws  his  pen, 
And  seeks  this  Hydra,  Scandal,  in  its  den  ; 
From   his    fell    gripe     the    frighted    fair    to 

save 

Though  he  should  fall,  th'  attempt  must  please 

the  brave. 
For    your    applause,     all   perils    he    would 

through ; 

He'll  fight, — that's  write, — a  cavaliero  true, 
Till  every  drop  of  blood, — that's  ink, — is  spilt 

for  you. 
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ACT  I. 


JSCENE  /.—LADY  SNEERWELL'S  House. 

LADY  SNEERWELL  and  SNAKE  discovered  at  a 
Tea  Table. 

Lady  S.  The  paragraphs,  you  say,  Mr.  Snake, 
were  all  inserted. 

Snake.  They  were.  Madam ;  and  as  I  copied 
them  myself  in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can  be 
no  suspicion  from  whence  they  came. 

Lady  S.  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady 
Brittle's  intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall  ? 

Snake.  That's  in  as  fine  a  train  as  your  lady 
ship  could  wish,  in  the  common  course  of 
things.  I  think  it  must  reach  Mrs.  Clacket's 
ears  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the 
business,  you  know,  is  as  good  as  done. 

Lady  S.  Why  yes,  Mrs.  Clacket  has  talents, 
and  a  good  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  Madam,  and  has  been  tolera 
bly  successful  in  her  day  ;  to  my  knowledge, 
she  has  been  the  cause  of  six  matches  being 
broken  off,  and  three  sons  disinherited ;  of 
four  forced  elopements,  as  many  close  confine 
ments,  nine  separate  maintenances,  and  two 
divorces ; — nay,  1  have  more  than  once  traced 
her  causing  a  tete-a-tete  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  when  the  parties  never 
saw  one  another  before  in  their  lives. 

Lady  S.  Why,  yes,  she  has  genius,  but  her 
manner  is  too  gross. 

Snake.  True,  Madam,  she  has  a  fine  tongue, 
and  a  bold  invention  ;  but  then,  her  colouring 
is  too  dark,  and  the  outlines  rather  too  ex*ra- 
•  vagant ;  she  wants  that  delicacy  of  hint,  and 
mellowness  of  sneer,  which  distinguishes  your 
ladyship's  scandal. 

Lady  S.  You  are  partial,  Snake. 

Snake.  Not  in  the  least:  every  body  will 
allow  that  Lady  Sneerwell  can  do  more  with 
a  word  or  a  look,  than  many  others  with  the 
most  laboured  detail,  even  though  they  acci 
dentally  happened  to  have  a  little  truth  on 
their  side  to  support  it. 

Lady  S.  Yes,  my  dear  Snake,  and  I'll  not 
deny  the  pleasure  I  have  at  the  success  of  my 
schemes  ;  [Both  rise]  wounded  myself,  in  the 
early  pant  of  my  life,  by  the  envenomed  tongue 
of  slander,  I  confess  nothing  can  give  me 
greater  satisfaction,  than  reducing  others  to 
the  level  of  lay  own  injured  reputation. 

Snake.  True,  Madam ;  but  there  is  one  af 
fair,  in  which  you  have  lately  employed  me, 
wherein  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  guess  at 
your  motives. 

Lady  S.  I  presume  you  mean  with  regard  to 
my  friend  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  his  family. 

Snake.  I  do ;  here  are  two  young  men,  to 
whom  Sir  Peter  has  acted  as  guardian  since 
their  father's  death  ;  the  eldest  possessing  the 
most  amiable  character,  and  universally  well 
spoken  of;  the  youngest  the  most  dissipated, 
wild,  extravagant  young  fellow  in  the  world  ; 
the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your  lady 
ship,  and  apparently  your  favourite;  the  latter 
attached  to  Maria,  Sir  Peter's  ward,  and  con 
fessedly  admired  by  her :  now,  on  the  face  of 
these  circumstances,  it  is  utterly  unaccounta 
ble  to  me,  why  you,  the  widow  of  a  city 
knight,  with  a  large  fortune,  should  not  imme 
diately  close  with  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such 
character  and  expectation  as  Mr.  Surface ; 
and  more  so,  why  you  are  so  uncommonly 
earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment 


subsisting  between  his  brother  Charles  and 
Maria. 

Lady  S.  Then  at  once,  to  unravel  this  mys 
tery,  I  must  inform  you,  that  love  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  intercourse  between  Mr.  Sur 
face  and  me. 

Snake.  No!— 

Lady  S.  No:  his  real  views  are  to  Maria, 
or  her  fortune,  while  in  his  brother  he  finds  _a 
favoured  rival ;  he  is,  therefore,  obliged  tc? 
mask  his  real  intentions,  and  profit  by  my  as 
sistance. 

Snake.  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why  you 
should  interest  yourself  for  his  success. 

Lady  S.  Heavens !  how  dull  you  are  !  Can't 
you  surmise  a  weakness  I  have  hitherto, 
through  shame,  concealed  even  from  you  I 
Must  I  confess  it,  that  Charles,  that  profligate, 
that  libertine,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
reputation,  that  he  it  is  for  whom  I  am  anxious 
and  malicious,  and  to  gain  whom  I  would, 
sacrifice  every  thing. 

Snake.  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears 
consistent ;  but  pray,  how  came  you  and  Mr. 
Surface  so  confidential  ? 

Lady  S.  For  our  mutual  interest;  he  pre 
tends  to,  and  recommendsj  sentiment  and  lib 
erality  ;  but  I  know  him  to  be  artful,  close, 
and  malicious.  In  short,  a  sentimental  knave  ; 
while  with  Sir  Peter,  and,  indeed,  with  most 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  passes  for  a  youthful 
miracle  of  virtue,  good  sense,  and  benevo 
lence. 

Snake.  Yes,  I1  know  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has 
not  his  fellow  in  England,  and  has  praised 
him  as  a  man  of  character  and  sentiment. 

Lady  S.  Yes ;  and  with  the  appearance  of 
being  sentimental,  he  has  brought  Sir  Peter 
to  favour  his  addresses  to  Maria,  while  poor 
Charles  has  no  friend  in  the  house,  though  I 
fear  he  has  a  powerful  one  in  Maria's  heart, 
against  whom  we  must  direct  our  schemes. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Mr.  Surface,  Madam. 

Lady  S.  Show  him  up ;  [Exit  SERVANT.] 
he  generally  calls  about  this  hour — I  dont 
wonder  at  people's  giving  him  to  me  for  a 
lover. 

Enter  JOSEPH  SURFACE. 

Jos.  Lady  Sneerwell,  good  morning  to  you 
Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient. 

Lady  S.  Snake  has  just  been  rallying  me 
upon  our  attachment,  but  I  have  told  him  our 
real  views  ;  I  need  not  tell  you  how.  useful  he 
has  been  to  us,  and  believe  me,  our  confidence 
has  not  been  ill  placed. 

Jos.  Oh,  Madam,  'tis  impossible  for  me  to 
suspect  a  man  of  Mr.  Snake's  merit  and  ac 
complishments. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  no  compliments ;  but  tell  me 
when  you  saw  Maria  :  or,  what's  more  mate 
rial  to  us,  your  brother. 

Jos.  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I  left  you, 
but  I  can  tell  you  they  never  meet;  some  of 
your  stories  have  had  a  good  effect  in  that 
quarter. 

Lady  S.  The  merit  of  this,  my  dear  Snake, 
belongs  to  you  ;  but  do  your  brother's  dis 
tresses  increase  ? 

Jos.  Every  hour  ;  I  am  told  he  had  another 
execution  in  his  house  yesterday — In  short, 
his  dissipation  and  extravagance  exceed  any 
thing  I  ever  heard. 
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Lady  S.  Poor  Charles  ? 

Jo*.  ,Aye,  poor  Charles  indeed  !  notwith 
standing  his  extravagance  one  cannot  help 
pitying  him  ;  1  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  be 
of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the  man 
who  does  not  feel  for  the  distresses  of  a  bro 
ther,  even  though  merited  by  his  own  miscon 
duct,  deserves  to  be 

Lady  S.  Now  you  are  going  to  be  moral, 
and  forget  you  are  among  friends. 

Jos.  Gad,  so  I  was,  ha,  ha ! — I'll  keep  that 
sentiment  'till  I  see  Sir  Peter,  ha,  ha !  how 
ever  it  would  certainly  be  a  generous  act  in  you 
to  rescue  Maria  from  such  a  libertine,  who,  if 
he  is  to  be  reclaimed  at  all,  can  only  be  so  by 
a  person  of  your  superior  accomplishments  and 
understanding. 

Snake.  I  believe,  Lady  Sneerwell,  here's 
company  coming ;  I'll  go  and  copy  the  letter  I 
mentioned  to  your  ladyship.  Mr.  Surface, 
your  most  obedient.  [Exit. 

Jos.  Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient.  I 
wonder,  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  would  put  any 
confidence  in  that  fellow. 

Lady  S.  Why  so? 

Jos.  I  have  discovered  he  has  of  late  had 
several  conferences  with  old  Rowley,  who 
was  formerly  my  father's  steward  ;  he  has 
never,  you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lady  S.  And  would  you  think  he  would  be 
tray  us  ? 

Jos.  Not  unlikely ;  and  take  my  word  for 
it,  Lady  Sneerwell,  that  fellow  has  not  virtue 
enough  to  be  faithful  to  his  own  villanies. 

Enter  MARIA. 

Lady  S.  Ah,  Maria,  ray  dear,  how  do  you 
do  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mar.  Nothing,  Madam,  only  this  odious 
lover  of  mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  and  his 
uncle  Crabtree,  just  called  in  at  my  guar 
dian's  ;  but  1  took  the  first  opportunity  to  slip 
out,  and  run  away  to  your  ladyship. 

Lady  S.  Is  that  all  ? 

Jos.  Had  my  brother  Charles  been  of  the 
party,  you  would  not  have  been  so  much 
alarmed. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  severe ;  for 
I  dare  say  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria 
heard  you  were  here,  and  therefore  came  ; 
but  pray,  Maria,  what  particular  objection 
have  you  to  Sir  Benjamin  that  you  avoid  him 
so? 

Mar.  Oh,  Madam,  he  has  done  nothing  ; 
but  his  whole  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel 
upon  all  his  acquaintance. 

Jos.  Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  not  knowing  him,  for  he  would 
abuse  a  stranger  as  soon  as  his  best  friend, 
and  his  uncle  is  as  bad. 

.Mar.  For  my  part,  I  own  wit  loses  its  re 
spect  with  me,  when  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice : — what  think  you,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Jos.  To  be  sure,  Madam, — to  smile  at  a  jest, 
that  plants  a  thorn  in  the  breast  of  another,  is 
to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lviy  S.  Pshaw — there  is  no  possibility  of 
being  witty  "without  a  little  ill  naiure ;  the 
malice  in  a  good  thing  is  the  band  that  makes 
it  stick. — What  is  your  real  opinion,  Mr.  Sur 
face  ? 

Jos.  Why,  my  opinion  is,  that  where  the 
spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  the  conversa 
tion  must  b&  naturally  insipid. 

Mar.  Well,  1  will  not  argue  how  far  slander 
may  be  allowed  ;  but  in  a  man  I  am  sure  it  is 
despicable. — We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship, 


and  a  thousand  motives  to  depreciate  each 
other ;  but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the 
cowardice  of  a  woman,  before  he  can  traduce 
one. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Candour,  Madam,  if  you  are  at 
leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  S.  Desire  her  to  walk  up.  [Exit  SER 
VANT.]  Now,  Maria,  here's  a  character  to  your 
taste ;  though  Mrs.  Candour  is  a  little  talka 
tive,  yet  every  body  allows  she  is  the  best  na- 
tured  sort  of  woman  in  the  world. 

Mar.  Yes — with  the  very  gross  affectation 
of  good  nature,  she  does  more  mischief  "than 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Jos.  Faith,  it's  very  true  ;  and  whenever  I 
hear  the  current  of  abuse  running  hard  against 
the  character  of  my  best  friends,  1  never  think 
them  in  such  danger,  as  when  Candour  under 
takes  their  defence. 

Lady  S.  Hush  !  hush  !  here  she  is. 

Enter  MRS.  CANDOUR. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh!  my  dear  Lady  Sneerwell; 
well,  how  do  you  do  ?  Mr.  Surface,  your  most 
obedient. — Is  there  any  news  abroad?  No! 
nothing  good  I  suppose— No,  nothing  but 
scandal  ! — nothing  but  scandal  ! 

Jos.  Just  so,  indeed,  Madam. 

Mrs.  C.  Nothing  but  scandal !  Ah,  Maria, 
how  do  you  do,  child  ?  what !  is  every  thing 
at  an  end  between  you  and  Charles?  What! 
is  he  too  extravagant  ?~Ay  !  the  town  talks 
of  nothing  else. 

Mar.  1  am  sorry,  Madam,  the  town  is  so  ill 
employed. 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  so  am  I,  child — but  what  can 
one  do  ?  we  can't  stop  people's  tongues. — 
They  hint,  too,  that  your  guardian  and  his 
lady  dont  live  so  agreeably  together  as  they 
did. 

Mar.  I  am  sure  such  reports  are  without 
foundation. 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  so  things  generally  are: — Its 
like  Mrs.  Fashion's  affair  with  Colonel  Cote 
rie  :  though,  indeed,  that  affair  was  never 
rightly  cleared  up  :  and  it  was  but  yesterday 
Miss  Prim  assured  me,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Honeymoon  are  now  become  mere  man  and 
wife,  like  the  rest  of  their  acquaintance.  She 
likewise  hinted,  that  a  certain  widow  in  the 
next  street  had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy,  and  re 
covered  her  shape  in  a  most  surprising  man 
ner. 

Jos.  The  license  of  invention  some  people 
give  themselves  is  astonishing. 

Mrs.  C.  'Tis  so— but  how  will  you  stop  peo 
ple's  tongues?  'Twas  but  yesterday  Mrs. 
Clacket  informed  me,  that  our  old  friend  Miss 
Prudely  was  going  to  elope,  and  that  her 
guardian  caught  her  just  stepping  into  the 
York  Diligence,  with  her  dancing  master.  I 
was  informed,  too,  that  Lord  Flimsy  caught 
his  wife  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame  ; 
and  that  Tom  Saunter  and  Sir  Harry  Idle 
were  to  measure  swords  on  a  similar  occasion, 
— But  I  dare  say  there  is  no  truth  in  the  story, 
and  1  would  not  circulate  such  a  report  for 
the  world. 

Jos.  You  report!  No,  no,  no. 

Mrs.  C.  No,  no— tale-bearers  are  just  as 
bad  as  the  tale  makers. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  and  Mr.  Crab- 
tree.  [Exit  SERVANT 
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Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  and  CRABTREE. 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant ;  Mrs.  Candour,  I  believe  you 
dpnt  know  my  nephew,  Sir  Benjamin  Back 
bite  ;  he  has  a  very  pretty  taste  for  poetry, 
and  shall  make  a  rebus  or  a  charade  with  any 
one. 
Sir  B.  Oh  fy  !  uncle. 

Crab.  In  faith  he  will  :  did  you  ever  hear 
the  lines  he  made  at  Lady  Ponto's  rout,  on 
Mrs.  Frizzle's  feathers  catching  fire  ;  and  the 

rebuses his  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish  ;  the 

next  a  great  naval  commander,  and — 

Sir  B.  Uncle,  now  pr'ythee. 
Lady  S.     I    wonder,    Sir   Benjamin,    you 
never  publish  any  thing. 

Sir  B.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  'tis  very 
vulgar  to  print— and  as  my  little  productions 
are  chiefly  satires,  and  lampoons  on  particular 
persons,  I  find  they  circulate  better  by  giving 
copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  par 
lies ; however,  I  have  some  love  elegies, 

which  when  favoured  by  this  lady's  smiles, 
(To  MARIA)  1  mean  to  give  to  the  public. 

Crab.  'Foregad,  Madam,  they'll  immortalize 
you,  (To  MARIA)  you  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  like  Petrarch's  Laura,  or  Waller's 
Sacharissa. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  Madam,  I  think  you'll  like 
them,  (To  MARIA)  when  you  shall  see  them 
on  a  beautiful  quarto  type,  where  a  neat 
rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a  mea 
dow  of  margin  ;— 'Foregad,  they'll  be  the  most 
elegant  things  of  their  kind. 

Crab,  But,  odso,  Ladies,  did  you  hear  the 
news? 

Mrs.  C.  What— do  you  mean  the  report 
of— 

Craft.  No,  Madam,  that's  not  it — Miss 
Nicely  going  to  be  married  to  her  own  foot- 
man. 

Mrs.  C.  Impossible  ! 

Sir  B.  'Tis  very  true  indeed.  Madam ; 
every  thing  is  fixed,  and  the  wedding  liveries 
bespoke. 

Craft.  Yes,  and  they  do  say  there  were 
very  pressing  reasons  for  it. 

Mrs.  C.  I  heard  something  of  this  be 
fore. 

Lady  S.  Oh  !  it  cannot  be  ;  and  I  wonder 
they'd  report  such  a  thing  of  so  prudent  a 
lady. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  but  Madam,  that  is  the  very 
reason  that  it  was  believed  at  once  ;  for  she 
has  always  been  so  very  cautious  and  reserv 
ed,  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some 
reason  for  it  at  bottom. 

Mrs.  C.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  sort  of 
puny,  sickly  reputation,  that  would  outlive 
the  robuster  character  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  Madam;  there  are  valetu 
dinarians  in  reputation  as  well  as  constitution, 
who  being  conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid 
the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supplying  their 
want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circumstances, 
have  often  given  rise  to  the  most  ingenious 

Craft.  Very  true ;— but  odso,  ladies,  did 
you  hear  of  Miss  Letitia  Piper's  losing  her 
lover  and  her  character  at  Scarborough. — Sir 
Benjamin,  you  remember  it  ? 

Sir  B.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  the  most  whim 
sical  circumstance. 

Lady  S.  Pray  let  us  hear  it. 

Crab.  Why,  one  evening  at  Lady  Spadille's 
assembly,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
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upon  the  difficulty  of  breeding  Nova  Scotia 
sheep  in  this  country ;  no,  says  a  lady  pre 
sent,  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  it,  for  a  cousia 
of  mine,  Miss  Letitia  Piper,  had  one  that  pro 
duced  twins.  What,  what,  says  old  Lady 
Oundizzy,  (whom  we  all  know  is  as  deaf  as  a 
post)  has  Miss  Letitia  Piper  had  twins  ? — This, 
»'ou  may  easily  imagine,  set  the  company  in  a 
oud  laugh ;  and  the  next  morning  it  was 
every  where  reported,  and  believed,  that  Miss 
Letitia  Piper  had  actually  been  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fine  boy  and  girl. 

Omnes.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Craft.  'Tis  true  upon  my  honour. — Oh,  Mr. 
Surface,  how  do  you  do  ?  1  hear  your  uncle, 
Sir  Oliver,  is  expected  in  town ;  sad  news 
upon  his  arrival,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has 
;one  on. 

Jos.  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already 
arejudiced  his  uncle  against  him— he  may  re- 
"orm. 

Sir  B.  True,  he  may;  for  my  part,  1 
never  thought  him  so  utterly  void  of  principle 
is  people  say,  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his 
friends,  I  am  told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of 
amongst  the  Jews. 

Craft.  'Foregad,  if  the  Old  Jury  was  a  ward, 
Charles  would  be  an  alderman,  for  he  pays 
as  many  annuities  as  the  Irish  Tontine  ;  and 
when  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  his  re 
covery  in  all  the  Synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splen 
dour.— They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his 
friends,  he  can  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
dozen  of  securities  of  his  own,  have  a  score 
of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antichamber,  and 
an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

Jos.  This  may  be  entertaining  to  you,  gen 
tlemen  ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  a  brother. 

Mar.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  [.Aside.] 
Lady  Sneerwell,  I  must  wish  you  a  good 
morning  ;  I'm  not  very  well.  [Exit  MARIA. 

Mrs.  C.  She  changes  colour. 

Lady  S,   Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her. 

Mrs.  C.    To  be   sure   I  will; — poor    dear 

girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be. 

[MRS.  C.  follows  her. 

Lady  S.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwith 
standing  their  difference. 

Sir  B.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  ob 
vious. 

Craft.  Come,  dont  let  this  dishearten  you— 
follow  her,  and  repeat  some  of  your  odes  to 
her,  and  I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface,  1  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  you,  but  depend  on't,  your  brother  is 
utterly  undone. 

Craft.  Oh  !  undone  as  ever  man  was — can't 
raise  a  guinea. 

Sir  B.  Every  thing  is  sold,  I  am  told, 
that  was  moveable. 

Craft.  Not  a  moveable  left,  except  some 
old  bottles,  and  some  pictures,  and  they  seem 
to  be  framed  in  the  wainscot,  egad. 

Sir  B.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  also  some  bad 
stories  of  him. 

Craft.  Oh  !  he  has  done  many  mean  things, 
that's  certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  he's  your  brother. 
Craft.    Ay !    as   he  is  your  brother — we'll 
tell  you  more  another  opportunity. 

[Exeunt  CRAB,  and  SIR  B. 
Lady  S.  vTis  very  hard  for  them,  indeed, 
to  leave  a  subject  they  have  not  quite  run 
down. 
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Jts.  And  I  fancy  their  abuse  was  no  more 
acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than  to  Maria. 

Lady  S.  1  doubt  her  affections  are  farther 
engaged  than  we  imagine  ; — but  the  family 
are  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  so  you  may  as 
well  dine  where  you  are  ;  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  her  further  ; — in  the 
mean  time  I'll  go  and  plot  mischief,  and  you 
shall  study.*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  W.—SiR  PETER  TEAZLE'S  House. 
Enter  SIR  PETER  TEAZLE. 

Sir  P.  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a 
young  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect  ?— Tis  now 
above  six  months  since  my  Lady  Teazle  made 
me  the  happiest  of  men — and  1  have  been  the 
most  miserable  dog  ever  since. — We  lifted  a 
little  going  to  church,  and  fairly  quarrelled  be 
fore  the  bells  were  done  ringing.  I  was  more 
than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during 
the  honey-moon,  and  had  lost  every  satisfac 
tion  in  life,  before  my  friends  had  done  wish 
ing  me  joy. — And  yet,  I  chose  with  caution  a 
girl  bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  had 
never  known  luxury,  beyond  one  silk  gown, 
or  dissipation  beyond  the  annual  gala  of  a 
race  ball. — Yet  now,  she  plays  her  part  in  all 
the  extravagant  fopperies  of  the  town,  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a 
bush,  or  a  grass  plot,  out  of  Grosvenor- 
Square. — I  am  sneered  at  by  all  my  acquain 
tance—paragraphed  in.  the  newspapers — she 
dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my 
humours. — And  yet,  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt 
I  love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all  this — 
but  I  am  determined  never  to  be  weak  enough 
to  let  her  know  it— No,  no,  no  ! 

Enter  ROWLEY- 

Rowl.  Sir  Peter,  your  servant,  how  do  you 
find  yourself  to  day  ? 

Sir  P.  Very  bad,  Mr.  Rowley,  very  bad  in 
deed. 

Rowl.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that— what  has 
happened  to  make  you  uneasy  since  yester 
day  ? 

Sir  P.  A  pretty  question  truly  to  a  mar 
ried  man. 

Rowl.  Sure  my  Lady  is  not  the  cause  ! 

Sir  P.  Why !  has  any  one  told  you  she 
was  dead  ? 

Rowl.  Come,  come,  Sir  Peter,  notwith 
standing  you  sometimes  dispute  and  disagree, 
I  am  sure  you  love  her. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  Mr.  Rowley  ;  but  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  in  all  our  disputes  and  quarrels,  she 
is  ever  in  the  wrong,  and  continues  to  thwart 
and  vex  me ; — I  am  myself  the  sweetest  tem 
pered  man  in  the  world,  and  so  I  tell  her  a 
hundred  times  a  day. 

Rowl.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter  ! 

Sir  P.  Yes— and  then  there's  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  and  the  set  she  meets  at  her  house,  en 
courage  her  to  disobedience  ;  and  Maria,  my 
ward,  she  too  presumes  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own,  and  refuses  the  man  I  propose  to  her ; 
designing,  I  suppose,  to  bestow  herself  and 
fortune  upon  that  profligate  his  brother. 

Rowl.  You  know,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  often 
taken  the  liberty  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you, 
in  regard  to  these  two  young  men ;  for 
Charles,  my  life  on't,  will  retrieve  all  one  day 
or  other. — Their  worthy  father,  my  once  hon 
oured  master,  at  his  years,  was  full  as  wild 
and  extravagant  as  Crrules  now  is  ;  but  at  his 


death,  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent 
heart  to  lament  his  loss. 

Sir  P.  You  are  wrong,  master  Rowley, 
you  are  very  wrong: — by  their  father's  will, 
you  know,  I  became  guardian  to  these  >oung 
men,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  know 
ing  their  different  dispositions ;  but  their 
uncle's  liberality  soon  took  them  out  of  my 
power,  by  giving  them  an  early  independence. 
— But  for  Charles,  whatever  good  qualities  he 
may  have  inherited,  they  are  long  since  squan 
dered  away  with  the  rest  of  his"  fortune  ;  Jo. 
seph,  indeed,  is  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
of  the  age — a  youth  of  the  noblest  sentiments, 
and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes. 

Rowl.  Well,  well,  Sir  Peter,  I  sha'n't  oppose 
your  opinion  at  present,  though  I  am  sorry 
you  are  prejudiced  against  Charles,  as  this 
may  probably  be  the  most  critical  period  of 
his  life,  for  his  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  is  arrived, 
and  now  in  town. 

Sir  P.  What  !  my  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver, 
is  he  arrived?  I  thought  you  had  not  expected 
him  this  month. 

Rowl.  No  more  we  did,  Sir,  but  his  passage 
has  been  remarkably  quick. 

Sir  P.  1  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  him 
— 'Tis  sixteen  years  since  old  Nol  and  I  met 
— But  does  he  still  enjoin  us  to  keep  his  ar 
rival  secret  from  his  nephews  ? 

Rowl.  He  does,  Sir ;  and  is  determined, 
under  a  feigned  character,  to  make  trial  of 
their  different  dispositions. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  there  is  no  need  of  it,  for 
Joseph,  I  am  sure,  is  the  man— But  hark'ye, 
Rowley,  does  Sir  Oliver  know  that  I  am  mar 
ried? 

Rowl.  He  does,  Sir,  and  intends  shortly  to 
wish  you  joy. 

Sir  P.  What !  as  we  wish  health  to  a 
friend  in  a  consumption — But  I  must  have  him 
at  my  house — do  you  conduct  him,  Rowley. 
I'll  go  and  give  orders  for  his  reception 
[Going}.  We  used  to  rail  at  matrimony  to- 
gether — he  has  stood  firm  to  his  text— But, 
Rowley,  don't  give  him  the  least  hint  that  my 
wife  and  1  disagree,  for  I  would  have  him 
think  (heaven  forgive  me)  that  we  are  a  very 
happy  couple. 

Rowl.  Then  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
quarrel  whilst  he  is  here. 

Sir.  P.  And  so  we  must — but  that  will  be 
impossible ! — Zounds,  Rowley,  when  an  old 
bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  he  deserves, — 
ay,  he  deserves — no,  the  crime  carries  the 
punishment  along  with  it. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— SIR  PETER  TEAZLE'S  House. 
Enter  SIR  PETER  and  LADY  TEAZLE. 

Sir  P.  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I  wont 
bear  it. 

Lady  T.  Very  well,  Sir  Peter,  you  may 
bear  it  or  not,  just  as  you  please  ;  but  I  know 
I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  every  thing, 
and  what's  more,  I  will. 

Sir  P.  What,  Madam  !  is  there  no  respect 
due  to  the  authority  of  a  husband? 

Lady  -  T.  W  hy,  don't  1  know  that  no  woman 
of  fashion  does  as  she  is  bid  after  her  mar 
riage.— Though  I  was  bred  in  the  country,  I 
am  no  stranger  to  that :  if  you  wanted  me  to 
have  been  obedient,  you  should  have  adopt 
ed  me,  and  not  married  me— I'm  sure  you 
were  old  enough. 
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Sir  P.  Ay,  there  it  is.— Oons,  Madam, 
what  right  have  you  to  run  into  all  this  ex 
travagance  ? 

Lady  T.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  more  extra 
vagant  than  a  woman  of  quality  ought  to  be. 

Sir.  P.  'Slife,  Madam,  I'll  have  no  more 
sums  squandered  away  upon  such  unmeaning 
luxuries ;  you  have  as  many  flowers  in  your 
dressing  room,  as  would  turn  the  Pantheon 
into  A  green  house ;  or  make  a  Fete  Cham- 
peti-e  at  a  mas 

Lady  T.  Lord,  Sir  Peter,  am  I  to  blame 
that  flowers  don't  blow  in  cold  weather  ?  you 
must  blame  the  climate,  and  not  me — I'm  sure 
for  my  part,  I  wish  it  was  Spring  all  the  year 
round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet. 

Sir  P.  Zounds,  Madam,  I  should  not 
wonder  at  your  extravagance  if  you  had  been 
bred  to  it—Had  you  any  of  these  things  before 
you  married  me? 

Lady  T.  Lord,  Sir  Peter,  how  can  you  be 
angry  at  those  little  elegant  expenses? 

•Sir  P.  Had  you  any  of  those  little  elegant 
expenses  when  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  T.  For  my  part,  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  pleased  your  wife  should  be  thought  a 
woman  of  taste. 

Sir  P.  Zounds,  Madam,  you  had  no  taste 
when  you  married  me. 

Lady  T.  Very  true,  indeed ;  and  after  hav 
ing  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to 
taste  again. 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  very  well,  Madam  ;  you 
have  entirely  forgot  what  your  situation  was 
when  first  I  saw  you. 

Lady  T.  No,  no,  I  have  not ;  a  very  disa- 
greenble  situation  it  was,  or  1  am  sure  I  never 
should  have  married  you. 

Sir  P.  You  forget  the  humble  state  I  took 
you  from — the  daughter  of  a  poor  country 
'Squire— When  I  came  to  your  father's,  I  found 
you  sitting  at  your  tambour,  in  a  linen  gown, 
a  bunch  of  keys  at  your  side,  and  your  hair 
combed  smoothly  over  a.roll, 

Lady  T.  Yes,  1  remember  it  very  well ;— my 
daily  occupations  were  to  overlook  the  dairy, 
superintend  the  poultry,  make  extracts  from 
the  family  receipt  book,  and  comb  my  aunt 
Deborah's  lap  dog. 

.Sir  P.  Oh  !  1  am  glad  to  find  you  have  so 
good  a  recollection. 

Lady  T.  My  evening  employments  were  to 
draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  no  ma 
terials  to  make  up ;  and  play  at  Pope  Joan 
with  the  curate ;  read  a  sermon  to  my  aunt 
Deborah,  or  perhaps  be  stuck  up  at  an  old 
spinnet,  to  thrum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox 
chase. 

iSt'r  P.  Then  you  were  glad  to  take  a  ride  out 
behind  the  butler  upon  the  old  docked  coach 
horse. 

Lady  T.  No,  no  ;  I  deny  the  butler  and  the 
coach  horse. 

Sir  P.  I  say  you  did.  This  was  your  situa 
tion Now,  Madam,  you  must  have  your 

coach,  vis-a-vis,  and  three  powdered  footmen 
to  walk  before  your  chair ;  and  in  summer, 
two  white  cats  to  draw  you  to  Kensington 
gardens  ;  and  instead  of  your  living  in  that 
hole  in  the  country,  I  have  brought  you  home 
here,  and  made  you  a  woman  of  fortune  and 
of  quality — in  short,  Madan^  I  have  made  you 
my  wife. 

Lady  T.  Well,  and  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  you  can  now  do  to  add  to  the  obligation, 
and  that  is 

Sir  P.  To  make  you  my  widow,  I  suppose. 
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Lady  T.  Hem  ! 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  Madam,  very  well ;  I  am- 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  T.  Why  then  will  you  force  me  to  say 
shocking  things  to  you.  But  now  we  have 
finished  our  morning  conversation,  I  presume 
I  may  go  to  my  engagements  at  Lady  Sneer- 
well's. 

Sir  P.  Lady  Sneerwell !— a  precious  ac 
quaintance  you  have  made  here  too,  and  the 
set  that  frequent  her  house.  Such  a  set,  mer 
cy  on  us  !  Many  a  wretch  who  has  been  drawn 
upon  a  hurdle,  has  done  less  mischief  than 
those  barterers  of  forged  lies,  coiners  of  scan 
dal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lady  T.  How  can  you  be  so  severe ;  I'm 
sure  they  are  all  people  of  fashion,  and  very 
tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  so  tenacious  of  it,  they'll  not  al 
low  it  to  any  but  themselves. 

Lady  T.  I  vow,  Sir  Peter,  when  I  say  an  ill 
natured  thing,  1  mean  no  harm  by  it,  for  1 
take  it  for  granted  they'd  do  the  same  by  me. 

Sir  P.  They've  made  you  as  bad  as  any  of 
them. 

Lady  T.  Yes— I  think  I  bear  my  part  with  a 
tolerable  grace 

Sir  P.  Grace  indeed  ! 

Lady  T.  Well,  but,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you 
promised  to  come. 

Sir  P.  Well,  I  shall  just  call  in  to  look  after 
my  own  character. 

Lady  T.  Then,  upon  my  word,  you   must 

make  haste  after  me,  or  you'll  be  too  late. 

[Exit  LADY  T. 

Sir  P.  I  have  got  much  by  roy  intended  ex 
postulation — What  a  charming  air  she  has! 
— what  a  neck,  and  how  pleasingly  she  shows 
her  contempt  of  my  authority  ! — Well,  though 
I  can't  make  her  love  me,  'tis  some  pleasure 
to  teaze  her  a  little,  and  1  think  she  never  ap 
pears  to  such  advantage,  as  when  she  is  doin§ 
every  thing  to  vex  and  plague  me. 

SCENE  IL— LADY  SNEERWELL'S  Home. 

Enter  LADY  SNEERWELL,  CRABTREE,  SIR  BEN 
JAMIN,  JOSEPH,  MRS.  CANDOUR,  and  MARIA. 

Lady  S.   Nay,  positively,  we'll  have  it. 

Jos.  Ay,  ay,  the  epigram  by  all  means. 

Sir  B.  Oh  !  plague  on  it,  it's  mere  nonsense. 

Crab.  Faith,  ladies,  'twas  excellent  for  an 
extempore. 

Sir  B.  But,  ladies,  you  should  be  acquaint 
ed  with  the  circumstances you  must  know 

that  one  day  last  week,  as  Lady  Bab  Curricle 
was  taking  the  dust  in  Hyde  Park,  in  a  sort  of 
duodecimo  phaeton,  she  desired  me  to  write 
some  verses  on  her  ponies ;  upon  which  I  took 
out  my  pocket-book,  and  in  a  moment  pro 
duced  the  following : 

"  Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful 
ponies, 

Other  horses  are  clowns,  and  these  maca 
ronies  ; 

To  give  them  this  title  I'm  sure  can't  be 
wrong, 

Their  legs  are  so  slim,  and  their  tails  are  st> 
long/' 

Crab.  There,  ladies,— done  in  the  crack  of 
a  whip— and  on  horseback  too. 

Jos.  Oh  T  a  very  Phoebus  mounted 

Mrs.  C.  I  must  have  a  copy. 

Enter  LADY  TEAZLE. 

Lady  S.  Lady  Teazle,  how  do  you  do  ?•— I 
hone  we  shall  see  Sir  Peter. 
9  R 
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Lady^f.  I  believe  he  shall  wait  on  your  lady 
ship  presently. 

Lady  S.  Maria,  my  love,  you  look  grave  ; 
come,  you  shall  sit  down  to  picquet  with  Mr. 
Surface. 

Mar.  I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards — 
but  I'll  do  as  your  ladyship  pleases. 

Lady  T.  I  wonder  he  would  sit  down  to 

cards  with  Maria. 1  thought  he  would  have 

taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  before 
Sir  Peter  came.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  now  I'll  forswear  his  society. 

[Aside. 

Lady  T.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mr*.  C.  Why,  they  are  so  censorious  they 
wont  allow  our  friend,  Miss  Vermilion,  to  be 
handsome. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  surely  she's  a  pretty  woman. 

Crab.  I'm  glad  you  think  so. 

Mrs.  C.  She  has  a  charming  fresJi  colour. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  I'll  s\vear  'tis  natural,  for 
I've  seen  it  come  and  go. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  it  comes  at  night,  and  goes 
again  in  the  morning. 

Sir  B.  True,  Madam,  it  not  only  goes  and 
comes,  but  what's  more,  her  maid  can  fetch  and 
carry  it. 

Mrs.  C.  Well— and  what  do  you  think  of 
her  sister  ? 

Crab.  What,  Mrs.  Evergreen — 'foregad, 
she's  six  and  fifty  if  she  is  a  day. 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  I'll  swear  two  or  three  and 
sixty  is  the  outside — I  don't  think  she  looks 
more. 

Sir  B.  Oh,  there's  no  judging  by  her  looks, 
unless  we  could  see  her  face. 

Lady  S.  Well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take 
some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  she 
certainly  effects  it  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
surely  that's  better  than  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  widow  Oaker  chalks  her 
wrinkles. 

Sir.  B.  Nay,  now,  my  Lady  Sneerwell,  you 
are  too  severe  upcn  the  widow — Come,  it  is  not 
that  she  paints  so  ill,  but  when  she  has  finish 
ed  her  face,  she  joins  it  so  badly  to  her  neck, 
that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which 
the  connoisseur  may  see  at  once,  that  the  head 
is  modern,  though  the  trunk  js  antique. 

Crab.  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper? 

Sir  B.  Why  she  has  pretty  teeth. 

Lady  T.  Yes,  and  upon  that  account  never 
shuts  her  mouth,  but  keeps  it  always  a-jar,  as 
it  were,  thus  :  '  [Shows  her  teeth. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  T.  And,  yet  I  vow  that's  better  than 
the  pains  Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  the  loss 
in  front — she  draws  her  mouth  till  it  resembles 
the  aperture  of  a  poor  box,  and  all  her  words 
appear  to  slide  out  edge-ways  as  it  were  thus 
— "  How  do  you  do,  Madam?— Yes,  Madam." 

Lady  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  very  well,  Lady  Teazle 
— I  vow  you  appear  to  be  a  little  severe. 

Lady  T.  In  defence  of  a  friend,  you  know, 
it  is  but  just— But  here  comes  Sir  Peter  to 
spoil  our  pleasantry. 

Enter  SIR  PETER. 

Sir  P.  Ladies,  your  servant — mercy  upon 
me  !  The  whole  set— a  character  dead  at  every 
sentence.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  They  wont  allow  good  qualities  to 
any  one— not  even  good  nature  to  our  friend 
Mrs.  Pursey. 

Craft.  What !  the  old  fat  dowager  that  was 
at  Mrs.  Quadrille's  last  night. 


Mrs.  C.  Her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ;  and 
when  she  takes  such  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you 
ought  not  to  reflect  on  her. 

Lady  S.  That's  very  true  indeed. 

Lady  T.  Yes. — I'm  told  she  absolutely  lives 
upon  acids  and  small  whey,  laces  herself  with 
pullies  ;— often  in  the  hottest  day  of  sumniei, 
you  will  see  her  on  a  little  squat  pony,  with 
her  hair  plaited  and  turned  up  like  a  drummer, 
and  away  she  goes  puffing  round  the  ring  in 
a  full  trot. 

Sir  P.  Mercy  on  me  !  this  is  her  own  rela 
tion  ;  a  person  they  dine  with  twice  a-week. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  I  vow  you  sha'n't  he  so  severe  upon 
the  dowager  ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  great  allow 
ances  are  to  be  made  for  a  woman  who  strives 
to  pass  for  a  flirt  at  six  and  thirty. 

Lady  S.  Though  surely  she's  handsome 
still ;  and  for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  con 
sidering  how  much  she  reads  by  candle  light, 
'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Mrs.  C.  Very  true  ;  and  for  her  manner,  I 
think  it  very  graceful,  considering  she  never 
had  any  education  ;  for  her  mother,  you  know, 
was  a  Welsh  milliner,  and  her  father  a  sugar 
baker  at  Bristol. 

Sir  B.  Ay,  you  are  both  of  ye  too  good 
natured. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  I  never  will  join  in  the  ridi 
cule  of  a  friend ;  so  I  tell  my  cousin  Ogle, 
and  you  all  know  what  pretensions  she  has  to 
beauty. 

Crab.  She  has  the  oddest  countenance — a 
collection  of  features  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  globe. 

Sir  B.  She  has  indeed,  an  Irish  front. 

Crab.  Caledonian  locks. 

Sir  B.  Dutch  nose. 

Crab.    Austrian  lips. 

Sir  B.  The  complection  of  a  Spaniard. 

Crab.  And  teeth  a  la  Chinoise. 

Sir  B.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a 
table  d'hote  at  Spa,  where  no  two  guests  are 
of  a  nation. 

Craft.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general 
war,  where  every  member  seems  to  have  a 
different  interest,  and  the  nose  and  chin  are 
the  only  parties  like  to  join  issue. 

SirB.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  S.  Ha,  ha — Well,  1  vow  you  are  a 
couple  of  provoking  toads. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  I  vow  you  sha'n't  carry 
the  laugh  so,— let  me  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Ogle-  - 

Sir  P.  Madam,  Madam,  'tis  impossible  to 
stop  those  good  gentlemen's  tongues;  but 
when  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Candour,  that  the  lady 
they  are  speaking  of  is  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to 
undertake  her  defence. 

Lady  S.  Well  said,  Sir  Peter  ;  but  you  are  a 
cruel  creature,  too  phlegmatic  yourself  for  a 
wit,  and  too  peevish  to  allow  it  to  others. 

Sir  P.  True  wit,  Madam,  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  good  nature  than  you  are  aware  of. 

Lady  T.  True,  Sir  Peter :  I  believe  they 
are  so  near  a-kin  that  they  can  never  be 
united. 

Sir  B.  Or  rather,  Madam,  suppose  them 
to  be  man  and  wife,  one  so  seldom  sees  them 
together. 

Lady  T.  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy  to 
scandal,  I  believe  he  would  have  it  put  down 
by  parliament. 

Sir  P.  'Foregad,  Madam,  if  they  consider 
ed  the  sporting  with  reputations  of  as  much 
consequence  as  poaching  on  manors,  and 
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passed  au  act  for  the  preservation  of  fame, 
they  would  find  many  would  tbank  them  for 
the  bill. 

Lady  S.  O  lud  !  Sir  Peter  would  deprive  us 
of  our  privileges. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  Madam  ;  and  none  should  then 
have  the  liberty  to  kill  characters,  and  run 
down  reputations,  but  privileged  old  maids, 
and  disappointed  widows. 

Lady  S.  Go,  you  monster. 

Mrs.  C.  But  surely  you  would  not  be  so  se 
vere  on  those  who  re'port  what  they  hear? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  Madam,  I  would  have  law  for 
them  too  ;  and  wherever  the  drawer  of  the  lie 
was  no(  to  be  found,  the  injured  party  should 
have  a  riijht  to  tome  on  any  of  the  indorsers. 

Craft.  Well,  I  verily  believe  there  never  was 
a  scandalous  story  without  some  foundation. 

Sir  P.  Nine  out  of  ten  are  formed  on  some 
malicious  invention,  or  idle  representation. 

Lady  S.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  down  to 
cards  in  the  next  room  ? 

Enter  a  SERVANT,  who  whispers  SIR  PETER. 

Sir  P.  I'll  come  directly— I'll  steal  away  un- 
perceived.  [Aside. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Peter,  you're  not  leaving  us. 

Str  P.  I  beg  pardon,  ladies,  'tis  particular 
business,  and  I  must — But  I  leave  my  charac 
ter  behind  me.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  Well,  certainly,  Lady  Teazle,  that 
lord  of  yours  is  a  strange  being  ;  I  could  tell 
you  some  stories  of  him  would  make  you  laugh 
heartily,  it' he  was  not  your  husband. 

Lady  7.  Ob.,  never  mind  that.— This  way. 
[They  walk  up  and  exeunt. 

Jos.  You  take  no  pleasure  in  this  society. 

Mar.  How  can  I  ?  If  to  raise  a  malicious 
smile  at  the  misfortunes  and  infirmities  of  those 
who  are  unhappy,  be  a  proof  of  wit  and  hu 
mour,  Heaven  grant  me  a  double  portion  of 
dulness. 

Jos.  And  yet  they  have  no  malice  in  their 
hearts. 

Mar.  Then  it  is  the  more  inexcusable,  since 
nothing  but  an  ungovernable  depravity  of  heart 
could  tempt  them  to  such  a  practice. 

Jos.  And  is  it  possible,  Maria,  that  you  can 
thus  feel  for  others,  and  yet  be  cruel  to  me 
alone?  Is  hope  to  be  denied  the  tenderest 
passion  ? 

Mar.  Why  will  you  persist  to  persecute  me 
on  a  subject  on  which  you  have  long  since 
known  my  sentiments. 

Jo*.  O  Maria,  you  would  not  be  thus  deaf 
to  me,  but  that  Charles,  that  libertine,  is  still 
a  favoured  rival. 

Mar.  Ungenerously  urged  !  but  whatever 
my  sentiments  are  with  regard  to  that  unfor 
tunate  young  man,  be  assured,  I  shall  notcon- 
sider  myselt  more  bound  to  give  him  up,  be 
cause  his  misfortunes  have  lost  him  the  regards 
even  of  a  brother. — [Going-  out. 

Jos.  Nay,  Maria,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
with  a  frown  ;  by  all  that's  honest  I  swear — 
[Kneels  and  sets  LADY  TEAZLE  behind.]— Ah  ! 
Lady  Teazle,  ah !  you  shall  not  stir — [To 
MARIA.]— I  have  the  greatest  regard  in  the 
world  for  Lady  Teazle,  but  if  Sir  Petdr  was 
once  to  susi  ect 

Mar.    Lady  Teazle  ! 

Lady  T.  What  is  all  this  child;  You  are 
wanted  in  the  nest  room. — [Exit  MARIA.] — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?—  What !  did 
you  take  her  for  me  ? 

Jo,s.  Why,  you  must  know — Maria — by  some 
means  suspecting— the— great  regard  1  enter- 
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tain  for  your  ladyship — was  threatening—if  I 

did  not  desist,  to  acquaint  Sir  Peter and  I 

—I — was  just  reasoning  with  her 

Lady  T.  You  seem  to  have  adopted  a  very 
tender  method  of  reasoning — pray,  do  you  usu 
ally  argue  on  your  knees  ? 

Jos.  Why,  you  know  she's  but  a  child,  ana 
I  thought  a  little  bombast  might  be  useful  to 
keep  her  silent.— But  my  dear  Lady  Teazle, 
when  will  you  come  and  give  me  your  opinion 
of  my  library  ? 

Lady  T.  Why  I  really  begin  to  think  it  ia 
not  so  proper  :  and  you  know  I  admit  you  as 
lover  no  faither  than  fashion  dictates. 

Jos.  Oh,  no  more  ;— a  mere  Platonic  Cicis- 
beo,  that  every  lady  is  entitled  to. 

Lady  T.  No  further — and  though  Sir  Peter's 
treatment  may  make  me  uneasy,  it  shall  never 
provoke  me — 

Jos.  To  the  only  revenge  in  your  power. 

Lady  T.  Go,  you  insinuating  wretch— but 
we  shall  be  missed,  let  us  join  the  company. 

Jos.   I'll  follow  your  ladyship. 

Lady  T.  Don't  stay  long,  for  I  promise  you, 
Maria  sha'n't  come  to  hear  any  more  of  yottr 
reasonings.  [Exit. 

Jos.  A  pretty  situation  I  am  in — by  gaining 
the  wife  1  shall  lose  the  heiress— 1  at  first  in 
tended  to  make  her  ladyship  only  the  instru 
ment  in  my  designs  on  Maria,  but— I  don't 
know  how  it  is — 1  am  become  her  serious  ad 
mirer.  I  beftin  now  to  wish  I  had  not  made  a 
point  of  gaining  so  very  good  a  character,  for 
it  has  brought  me  into  so  many  confounded 
rogueries,  that  i  fear  I  shall  be  exposed  at 
last.  [Exit 

SCENE  III.— SIR  PETER  TEAZLE'S  House.     * 
Enter  SIR  OLIVER  and  ROWLEY. 

Sir  O.  Ha,  ha,  and  so  my  old  friend  is  mar 
ried  at  last,  eh,  Rowley — and  to  a  young  wife 
out  of  the  country,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  That  he  should 
buff  to  old  bachelors  so  long,  and  sink  into  a 
husband  at  last. 

Rowl.  But  let  me  beg  of  you,  Sir,  not  to  ral 
ly  him  upon  the  subject,  for  he  cannot  bear 
it,  though  he  has  been  married  these  seven 
months. 

Sir  O.  Then  he  has  just  been  half  a  year  on 

the  stool  of  repentance.  Poor  Sir  Peter  ! 

But  you  say  he  has  entirely  given  up  Charles 
— never  sees  him,  eh  ? 

Rowl.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  aston 
ishing,  and  I  believe  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
a  suspicion  of  a  connection  between  Charles 
and  Lady  Teazle,  and  such  a  report  1  know  has 
been  circulated  and  kept  up,  by  means  of  Lady 
Sneerwell,  and  a  scandalous  party  who  asso 
ciate  at  her  house  ;  where,  1  am  convinced,  if 
there  is  any  partiality  in  the  case,  Joseph  is 
the  favourite. 

Sir  U.  Ay,  ay— I  know  there  is  a  set  of 
mischievous  prating  gossips,  both  male  and 
female,  who  murder  characters  to  kill  time, 
and  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name  be 
fore  he  has  sense  enough  to  know  the  value 

of  it : But  I  am  not  to  be  prejudiced  against 

my  nephew  by  any  such,  1  promise  you. — No, 
no,  if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean, 
I  shall  compound  for  his  extravagance. 

Rowl.  1  rejoice,  Sir,  to  hear  you  say  so; 
and  am  happy  to  find  the  son  of  my  old  master 
has  one  friend  left  however. 

Sir  O.  What!  shall  I  forget,  Mr.  Rowley, 
when  I  was  at  his  years  myself; — egad, 
neither  my  brother  nor  I  were  very  prudent 
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youths,  and  yet  I  believe,  you  have  not  seen 
many  better  men  than  your  oldgmaster  was. 

Rowl.  'Tis  that  reflection  1  build  my  hopes 
on — and,  my  life  pn't !  Charlesjwill  prove  de 
serving  of  your  kindness. — But  here  comes  Sir 
Peter. 

Enter  SIR  PETER. 

Sir  P.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  Sir  Oliver  ? 
— Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  ! 

You  are  welcome  to  England  a  thousand 

— and  a  thousand  times  ! 

Sir  O.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Sir  Peter— 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well,  believe  me. 

Sir  P.  Ah,  Sir  Oliver ! — It's  sixteen  years 

since  last  we  saw  one  another many  a  bout 

we  had  together  in  our  time ! 

Sir  O.  Ay !  I  have  had  my  share. But 

what,  I  find  you  are  married— hey,  old  boy  ! 

Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped,  and  so  I 

wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart. 

Sir  P.  Thank  you,  thank  you — Yes,  Sir  Oli 
ver,  I  have  entered  into  that  happy  state — but 
we  wont  talk  of  that  now. 

Sir  O.  That's  true,  Sir  Peter,  old  friends 
should  not  begin  upon  grievances  at  their  first 
meeting,  no,  no. 

Rowl.  [Aside  to  SIR  O.]  Have  a  care,  Sir  ; 
don't  touch  upon  that  subject. 

Sir  O.  Well, so  one  of  my  nephews,  I 

find,  is  a  wild  young  rogue. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  I  grieve  at  your 
disappointment  there— Charles  is,  indeed,  a 
sad  libertine— but  no  matter,  Joseph  will  make 
you  ample  amends— every  body  speaks  well 
of  him. 

Sir  O.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  he  has  too 
good  a  character  to  be  an  honest  fellow. — 
Every  body  speaks  well  of  him — pshaw — then 
he  has  bowed  as  low  to  knaves  and  fools,  as 
to  the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  P.  What  the  plague!  are  you  angry 
with  Joseph  for  not  making  enemies  ? 

Sir  O.  Why  not,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to 
deserve  them. 

Sir  P.  Well,  we'll  see  him,  and  you'll  be 
convinced  how  worthy  he  is. — He's  a  pattern 
for  all  the  young  men  of  the  age. — He's  a 
man  of  the  noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  O.  Oh !  plague  of  his  sentiments — if  he 
salutes  me  with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  his 
mouth,  1  shall  be  sick  directly. — But  don't 
however  mistake  me,  Sir  Peter  ;  I  don't  mean 
to  defend  Charles's  errors  ;  but  before  I  form 
a  judgment  of  either  of  them,  I  intend  to  make 
a  trial  of  their  hearts,  and  my  friend  Rowley 
and  I  have  planned  something  for  that  pur 
pose. 

Sir  P.  My  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good 
wtae,  and  we'll  drink  your  lady's  health,  and 
tell  you  all  our  schemes. 

Sir  P.  Allans— done. 

Sir  O.  And  don't,  Sir  Peter,  be  too  severe 
against  your  old  friend's  son — Odd's  my  life, 
1  am  not  sorry  he  has  run  a  little  out  of  the 
course — for  my  part,  I  hate  to  see  prudence 
clinging  to  the  green  suckers  of  youth ;  'tis 
like  ivy  rouud  the  saplin,  and  spoils  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  [Exeunt* 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  /.—SiR  PETER'S  House. 
Enter  SIR  PETER,  SIR  OLIVER,  and  ROWLEY. 
Sir  P-  Well,  well,  we'll  see  this  man  first, 


and  then  have    our  wine   afterwards. — But, 
Rowley,  I  don't  see  the  jest  of  your  scheme. 

Rowl.  VVhy,  Sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley  was  a 
near  relation  of  their  mother's,  and  formerly 
an  eminent  merchant  in  Dublin — he  failed  in 
trade,  and  is  greatly  reduced;  he  has  applied 
by  letter  to  Mr.  Surface  and  Charles  for  as 
sistance — from  the  former  of  whom  he  has  re 
ceived  nothing  but  fair  promises;  while 
Charles,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distresses,  is 
at  present  endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of  mo 
ney,  part  of  which  1  know  he  intends  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

Sir  O.  Ay— he's  my  brother's  son. 

Rowl.  Now,  Sir,  we  propose,  that  Sir  Oliver 
shall  visit  them  both,  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Stanley  ;  as  I  have  informed  them  he  has  ob 
tained  leave  of  his  creditors  to  wait  on  his 
friends  in  person — and  in  the  younger,  believe 
me,  you'll  find  one,  who,  in  the  midst  of  dissi 
pation  and  extravagance,  has  still,  as  our  im 
mortal  bard  expresses  it,  "  A  tear  for  pity,  and 
a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 

Sir  P.  What  signifies  his  open  hand  and 
purse,  if  he  has  nothing  to  give.  But  where 
is  this  person  you  were  speaking  of? 

Rowl.  Below,  Sir,  waiting  your  commands 
— You  must  know,  Sir  Oliver,  this  is  a  friend 
ly  Jew  ;  one  who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  assist  Charles — 
Who  waits  ? 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up.       [Exit  SERV. 

Sir  P.  But  how  are  you  sure  he'll  speak 
truth? 

Rowl.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  persuaded  him 
there's  no  prospect  of  his  being  paid  several 
sums  he  has  advanced  for  Charles,  but  through 
the  bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  in 
town  ;  therefore  you  may  depend  on  his  being 
faithful  to  his  interest — Oh!  here  comes  the 
honest  Israelite. 

Enter  MOSES. 

Sir  Oliver,  this  is  Mr.  Moses— Mr.  Moses,  this 
is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  O.  I  understand  you  have  lately  had 
great  dealings  with  my  nephew  Charles. 

Mos.  Yes,  Sir  Oliver— I  have  done  all  1 
could  for  him — but  he  was  ruined  before  he 
came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  O.  That  was  unlucky  truly,  for  you  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  jour  talent. 

Mos.  None  at  all;  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  his  distresses,  'till  he  was  some 
thousands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  O.  Unfortunate  indeed  !  But  I  suppose 
you  have  done  all  in  your  power  for  him. 

Mos.  Yes,  he  knows  that— This  very  even- 
mg  1  was  to  have  brought  a  gentleman  from 
the  city,  who  does  not  know  him,  and  will  ad 
vance  him  some  monies. 

Sir  P.  What!  a  person  that  Charles  his 
never  bor.owed  money  of  before,  lend  him  any 
in  his  present  circumstances. 

Mos.  Yes 

Sir  O.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name? 

Mos.  Mr.  Premium,  of  Crutched  Friars, 
formerly  a  broker. 

Sir  P.  Does  he  know  Mr.  Premium  ? 

Mos.  Not.atall. 

Sir  P.  A  thought  strikes  me— Suppose,  Sir 
Oliver,  you  were  to  visit  him  in  that  character  ; 
'twill  be  much  better  than  the  romantic  one  of 
an  old  relation  ;  you  will  then  have  an  oppor 
tunity  of  seeing  Charles  in  all  his  glory» 
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Sir  O.  Egad,  I  like  that  idea  better  than 
the  other,  and  then  I  may  visit  Joseph  after- 
I  wards  as  old  Stanley. 

Rowl.  Gentlemen,  this  is  taking  Charles 
1  rather  unawares  ;  but  Moses,  you  understand 
Sir  Oliver  ;  and  1  dare  say  you  will  be  faith 
ful. 

Mos.  You  may  depend  upon  me,— This  is 
verv  near  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

SirO.  I'll  accompany  you  as  soon  as  you 
please,  Moses — But  hold — I  had  forgot  one 
thing — how  the  plague  shall  I  be  able  to  pass 
for  a  Jew? 

Mos.  There  is  no  need — the  principal  is  a 
Christian. 

Sir  O.  Is  he?  I  am  very  sorry  for  it — But 
then  again,  am  1  not  too  smartly  dressed  to 
look  like  a  money  lender  ? 

Sir  P.  Not  at  all— it  would  not  be  out  of 
character  if  you  went  in  your  own  chariot : 
would  it,  Moses? 

Mos.  Not  in  the  least. 

Sir  O.  Well,  but  how  must  I  talk  ?  There's 
certainly  some  cant  of  usury,  or  mode  of  treat 
ing1,  that  I  ought  to  know. 

Sir  P.  As  I  take  it,  Sir  Oliver,  the  great 
point  is  to  be  exorbitant  iu  your  demands. 
—Eh,  Moses  ? 

Mos.  Yes,  dat  is  very  great  point. 

Sir  O.  I'll  answer  for't  I'll  not  be  wanting 
in  that;  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  loan  at 
Jeast. 

Mos.  Oh!  if  you  ask  him  no  more  as  dat, 
you'll  be  discovered  immediately. 

Sir  O.  Hey,  what  the  plague— how  much 
then? 

Mos.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances — • 
if  he  appears  not  very  anxious  for  the  supply, 
you  should  require  only  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 
but  if  you  find  him  in  great  distress,  and  he 
wants  money  very  bad — you  must  ask  double. 

Sir  P.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Oliver — Mr. 
Premium  I  mean— it's  a  very  pretty  trade 
you're  learning. 

Sir  O.  Truly  I  think  so  ;  and  not  unprofit 
able. 

Mos.  Then  you  know  you  have  not  the 
money  yourself,  but  are  forced  to  borrow  it 
of  a  friend. 

Sir  O.  Oh!  I  borrow  it  for  him  of  a  friend, 
dol? 

Mos.  Yes,  and  your  friend's  an  unconscion 
able  dog,  but  you  can't  help  dat. 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  my  friend's  an  unconscionable 
dog— is  he? 

Mos.  And  then  he  himself  has  not  the 
moneys  by  him,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a 
great  loss. 

Sir  O.  He's  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great 
loss  ; — well,  really,  that's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  P.  But  hark'ye,  Moses,  if  Sir  Oliver 
was  to  rail  a  little  at  the  annuity  bill,  don't 
you  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  ? 

Mos.  Very  much. 

Rowl.  And  lament  that  a  young  man  must 
now  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  before  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  himself. 

Mos.  Ay  !  a  great  pity. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  and  abuse  the  public  for  allow 
ing  merit  to  a  bill,  whose  only  object  was  to 
preserve  youth  and  inexperience  from  the  ra 
pacious  gripe  of  usury,  and  to  give  the  young 
heir  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  fortune, 
without  being  ruiued  by  coming  into  posses 
sion  . 

Sir  O.  So,— so, — Moses  shall  give  me  fur 
ther  instructions  as  v\e  go  together. 
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Sir  P.  You'll  scarce  have  time  to  learn 
your  trade,  for  Charles  lives  but  hard  by. 

SirO.  Oh!  never  fear— my  tutor  appears 
so  able,  that  though  Charles  lived  in  the  next 
street,  it  must  be  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not  a 
complete  rogue  before  I  have  turned  the 
corner.  [Exeunt  SIR  O.  and  MOSES. 

Sir  P.  So,  Rowley,  you  should  have  been 
partial,  and  given  Charles  notice  of  our  plot 

Rowl.   No  indeed,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  P.  Well,  I  see  Maria  coming,  I  want 
to  have  some  talk  with  her.  [Exit  ROWL. 

Enter  MARIA. 

So  Maria,  what,  is  Mr.  Surface  come  home 
with  you  ? 

Mar.  No,  Sir,  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  P.  Maria,  I  wish  you  were  more  sensi 
ble  to  his  excellent  qualities, — does  not  every 
time  you  are  in  his  company  convince  you  of 
the  merit  of  that  amiable  young  man  ? 

Mar.  You  know,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  often 
told  you,  that  of  all  the  men  who  have  paid 
me  a  particular  attention,  there  is  not  one  I 
would  not  sooner  prefer,  than  Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  this  blindness  to  his  merit 
proceeds  from  your  attachment  to  that  profli 
gate  brother  of  his. 

Mar.  This  is  unkind  •  you  know,  at  your 
request,  1  have  forborne  to  see  or  correspond 
with  him,  as  I  have  long  been  convinced  he  is 
unworthy  my  regard  ;  but  while  my  reason 
condemns  his  vices,  my  heart  suggests  some 
pity  for  his  misfortunes. 

•Sir  P.  Ah  !  you  had  best  resolve  to  think 
of  him  no  more,  but  give  your  heart  and  hand 
to  a  worthier  object. 

Mar.  Never  to  his  brother. 

Sir  P.  Have  a  care,  Maria,  I  have  not  yet 
made  you  know  what  the  authority  of  a  guar 
dian  is  ;  don't  force  me  to  exert  it. 

Mar.  I  know,  that  for  a  short  time  I  am  to 
obey  you  as  my  father, — but  must  cease  to 
think  you  so,  when  you  would  compel  me  to 
be  miserable.  [Exit  in  tears. 

Sir  P.  Sure  never  man  was  plagued  as  I 
am ;  I  had  not  been  married  above  three 
weeks,  before  her  father,  a  hale,  hearty  man 
died, — on  purpose  to  plague  me  with  his 
daughter ;  but  here  comes  my  helpmate,  she 
seems  in  mighty  good  humour  ;  I  wish  I  could 
teaze  her  into  loving  me  a  little. 


Enter  LADY  TEAZLE. 

Lady  T.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  Peter? 
What  have  you  done  to  Maria?  It  is  not  fair 
to  quarrel  and  I  not  by . 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  Lady  Teazle,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  put  me  into  a  good  humour  at  any 
time. 

Lady  T.  Is  it  ?  I  am  glad  of  it— for  I  want 
you  to  be  in  a  monstrous  good  humour  now  ; 
come,  do  be  good  humoured,  and  let  me  have 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  P.  What  the  plague  !  can't  1  be  in  a 
good  humour  without  paying  for  it,— but  look 
always  thus,  and  you  shall  want  for  nothing. 
[Pulls  out  a  pocket-book]  There,  there's  two 
hundred  pounds  for  yon,  [Going  to  kiss]  now 
seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Lady  T.  No,  my  note  of  hand  will  do  as 
well.  *  [Giving  her  hand. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
that,— you  sha'n't  much  longer  reproach  ne 
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for  not  having  made  you  a  proper  settlement 
— I  intend  shortly  to  surprise  you. 

Lady  T.  Do  you  ?    You  can't  think,  Sir  Pe 
ter,  how  good  humour  becomes  you  ;  now  you 
look  just  as  you  did  before  I  married  you. 
Sir  P.  Do  I  indeed  ? 

Lady  T.  Don't  you  remember  when  you 
used  to  walk  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  sto 
ries  of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  like  an  old  iellow, 
who  could  deny  me  nothing. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  and  you  were  so  attentive  and 
obliging  to  me  then. 

Lady  T,  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  was,  and  used  to 
take  your  part  against  all  my  acquaintance  ; 
and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  used  to  laugh  at 
me,  for  thinking  of  marrying  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  my  father,  and  call  you  an  ugly,  stiff, 
formal  bachelor,  I  contradicted  her,  and  said 
I  did  not  think  you  so  ugly  by  any  means,  and 
that  1  dared  say  you  would  make  a  good  sort 
of  a  husband. 

Sir  P.  That  was  very  kind  of  you— Well, 
and  you  were  not  mistaken,  you  have  found  it 
so,  have  not  you? — But  shall  we  always  live 
thus  happy  ? 

Lady  T.  With  all  my  heart ;— I'm— I  don't 
care  how  soon  we  leave  off  quarrelling — pro 
vided  you  will  own  you  are  tired  first. 
Sir  P.  With  all  my  heart. 
Lady  T.  Then  we  shall  be  happy  as  the  day 
is  long,  and  never,  never — quarrel  more. 

Sir  P.  Never — never — never — and  let  our 
future  contest  be,  who  shall  be  most  obliging. 

LadyT.  Ay! 

Sir  P.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle — my  love — 
indeed  you  must  keep  a  strict  watch  over  your 
temper,  for  you  know,  my  dear,  that  in  all  our 
disputes  and  quarrels,  you  always  begin  first. 
Lady  T.  No,  no,  Sir  P  ter,  my  dear,  'tis  al 
ways  you  that  begins. 
Sir  P.  No,  no — no  such  thing. 
Lady  T.  Have  a  care,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
live  happy,  if  you  fly  out  thus. 

Sir  P.  No,  no 'tis  you. 

LadyT.   No 'tis  you. 

Sir  P.  Zounds  !  1  say  'tis  you. 
Ladi/  T.  Lord  !  1  never  saw  such  a  man  in 
my  life,  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy  told  me. 

Sir  P.  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward, 
saucy,  impertinent  minx. 

Lady  T.  You  are  a  very  great  bear,  I  am 
sure,  to  abuse  my  relations. 

Sir  P.  But  I  am  very  well  served  for  marry 
ing  you,  a  pert,  forward,  rural  coquette,  who 
had  refused  half  the  honest  'squires  in  the 
country. 

Lady  T.  I  am  sure  T  was  a  great  fool  for 
marrying  you,  a  stiff,  crop,  dangling  old  bach 
elor,  who  was  unmarried  at  fifty,  because  no 
body  would  have  you. 

Sir  P.  You  were  very  glad  to  have  me— you 
never  had  such  an  offer  before. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes  I  had— There  was  Sir  Tivy 
Terrier,  who  every  body  said  would  be  a  bet 
ter  match  ;  for  his  estate  was  full  as  good  as 
yours,  and — he  has  broken  his  neck  since. 

Sir  P.  Very — very  well,  Madam— you're  an 
ungrateful  woman  ;  and  may  plagues  light  on 
me,  if  I  ever  try  to  be  friends  with  you  again 
—You  shall  have  a  separate  maintenance. 

Lady  T.  By  all  means  a  separate  mainten 
ance. 

Sir  P.  Very  well,  Madam— Oh,  very  well. 
Ay,  Madam,  and  I  believe  the  stories  of  you 
and  Charles — of  you  and  Charles,  Madam, — 
were  not  without  foundation. 
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Lady  T.  Take  care,  Sir  Peter ;  take  care 
w  hat  you  say,  for  I  won't  be  suspected  with 
out  a  cause,  1  promise  you. 

Sir  P.  A  divorce 

Lady  T.  Ay,  a  divorce. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  zounds  !  I'll  make  an  example 
of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors. 

Lady  T.  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  see  you  are  go 
ing  to  be  in  a  passion,  so  I'll  leave  you,  and 
when  you  come  properly  to  your  temper,  we 
shall  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world  ;  and 
never — never — quarrel  more.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

(Exit. 

Sir  P.  What  the  devil !  can't  I  make  her 
angry  neither — I'll  after  her — Zounds — she 

must  not  presume  to  keep  her  temper. No, 

no — she  may  break  my  heart — but  damn  it— 
I'm  determined  she  sba'n't  keep  her  temper. 

SCENE  III.— CHARLES'S  House. 
Enter  TRIP,  SIR  OLIVER,  and  MOSES. 

Trip.  This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way— Moses, 
what's  the  gentleman's  name  ? 

Sir  O.  Mr.  Moses,  what's  my  name  !  [Aside. 

Mos.  Mr.  Premium 

Trip.  Oh,  Mr.  Premium,  very  well.   [Exit . 

Sir  O.  To  judge  by  the  servant,  one  would 
not  imagine  the  master  was  ruined — Sure  this 
was  my  brother's  house. 

Mos.  Yes,  Sir  ;  Mr,  Charles  bought  it  of 
Mr.  Joseph,  with  furniture,  pictures,  &c.  just 
as  the  old  gentleman  left  it.  Sir  Peter  thought 
it  a  great  piece  of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  O.  In  my  mind  the  other's  economy  in 
selling  it  to  him,  was  more  reprehensible  by 
half. 

Enter  TRII-. 

Trip.  Gentlemen,  my  master  is  very  sorry 
he  has  company  at  present,  and  cannot  see 
vou. 

v  Sir  O.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  that  wanted 
to  see  him,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  sent 
such  a  message. 

Trip.  Oh  !  Yes,  I  told  who  it  was — I  did  no* 
forget  my  little  Premium,  no,  no. 

Sir  O.  Very  well,  Sir  ;  and  pray  what  may 
your  name  be  ? 

Trip.  Trip,  Sir  ;  Trip,  at  your  service. 

Sir  O.  Very  well,  Mr.  Trip You  have  a 

pleasant  sort  of  a  place  here,  I  guess. 

Trip.  Pretty  well There  are  four  of  us, 

who  pass  our  time  agreeably  enough— Our 
wages,  indeed,  are  but  small,  and  sometimes 
a  little  in  arrear — We  have  but  fifty  guineas 
a  year,  and  find  our  own  bags  and  bouquets. 

Sir  O.  Bags  and  bouquets  !— Halters  and 
bastinadoes  ! 

Trip.  Oh  Moses,  hark'ye,  did  you  get  that 
little  bill  discounted  for  me  ? 

Sir  O.  Wants  to  raise  money  too  ! — Mercy 
on  me  !— He  has  distresses,  I  warrant,  like  a 
lord,  and  affects  creditors  and  duns.  [Asirle. 

Mos.  'Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr. 
Trip.  [Gives  the  not?. 

Trip.  No?  why  1  thought  when  my  friend 
Brush  had  set  his  mark  upon  it,  it  was  as  good 
as  cash. 

Mos.  No,  indeed,  it  would  not  do. 

Trip.  Perhaps  you  could  get  it  done  by  way 
of  annuity. 

Sir  O.  An  annuity?— a  footman  raise  mo«ey 
by  annuity  ! — Well  said,  luxury,  egad. 

[Aside. 

Mos.  Well,  but  you  must  insure  your  place, 

Trip.  Oh  !  I'll  insure  my  life,  if  you  please. 
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Sir  O.  That's  more  than  I  would  your  neck. 

Trip.  VVell,  but  I  should  like  to  have  it  done 
before  this  damned  register  lakes  place  ;  one 
would  not  wish  to  have  one's  name  made 
public. 

Mas.  No,  certainly — But  is  there  nothing 
you  could  deposit  ? 

Trip.  Why,  there's  none  of  my  master's 
clothes  will  fall  very  soon,  I  believe:  but  I 
can  give  a  mortgage  on  some  of  his  winter 
suits,  with  equity  of  redemption  before  Christ 
mas — or  a  post  obit  on  his  blue  and  silver. 
Now  these,  with  a  few  pair  of, point  ruffles, 
by  way  of  security,  [Bell  rings.}  coming,  com 
ing.  Gentlemen,  if  you'll  walk  this  way,  per 
haps  I  may  introduce  you  now. — Moses,  don't 
forget  the  annuity — I'll  insure  my  place,  my 
little  fellow. 

Sir  O.  If  the  man  is  the  shadow  of  the  mas 
ter,  this  is  the  temple  of  dissipation  indeed. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


SCANDAL. 
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CHARLES,  CARELESS,  SIR  TOBY,  and  GENTLE 
MEN  discovered  drinking. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! Tore  hearen  you  are 

in  the  right — the  degeneracy  of  the  age  is 
astonishing  ;•  there  are  many  of  our  acquaint 
ance  who  are  men  of  wit,  genius,  and  spirit, 
but  then  they  wont  drink. 

Care.  True,  Charles :  they  sink  into  the 
more  substantial  luxuries  of  the  table,  and 
quite  neglect  the  bottle. 

CAflr.  Right — besides,  society  suffers  by  it ; 
for  instead  of  the  mirth  and  humour  that  used 
to  mantle  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  the  con 
versation  is  as  insipid  as  the  Spa  water  they 
drink,  which  has  all  the  tartness  of  Cham 
pagne,  without  its  spirit  or  flavour. 

Sir  T.  But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who 
prefer  play  to  the  bottle  ? — There's  Harry, 
Dick,  and  Careless  himself,  who  are  under  a 
hazard  regimen. 

Cftar.  Pshaw  !  no  such  thing — What,  would 
you  train  a  horse  for  the  course  by  keeping 
from  him  corn  ?  Let  me  throw  upon  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  and  I  never  lose  ;  at  least,  I  never 
feel  my  loss,  and  that's  the  same  thing. 

1st  Gent.  True  ;  besides,  'tis  wine  deter 
mines  if  a  man  be  really  in  love. 

Char.  So  it  is. — Fill  up  a  dozen  bumpers  to 
a  dozen  beauties,  and  she  that  floats  at  the  top 
is  the  girl  that  has  bewitched  you. 

Care.  But,  come,  Charles,  you  have  not 
given  us  your  real  favourite. 

Char.  Faith,  I  have  withheld  her  only  in 
compassion  to  you,  for  if  1  give  her,  you  must 
toast  a  round  of  her  peers,  which  is  impossi 
ble  [Sighs.]  on  earth. 

Care.  We'll  toast  some  heathen  deity,  or 
celestial  goddess,  to  match  her. 

Char.  Why  then  bumpers— bumpers  all 
round — Here's  Maria Maria — •  [Sighs. 

1st  Gent.  Maria — pshaw,  give  us  her  sur 
name. 

Char.  Pshaw hang  her  surname,  that's 

too  formal  to  be  registered  in  love's  calendar. 

1st  Gent.  Maria  then — Here's  Maria. 

Sir  T.  Maria Come,  here's  Maria. 

Char.  Come,  Sir  Toby,  have  a  care;  you 
must  give  a  beauty  superlative. 

Sir  T.  Then  I'll  give  you— Here's—— 

Care.  Nay,  never  hesitate.— But  Sir  Toby 
has  got  a  song  that  will  excuse  him. 

Omnes.  The  song— the  sor»g. 
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Here's  to  the  maiden  of  blushing  fifteen, 

Now  to  the  widow  of  fifty  ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting,  extravagant  quean, 
And  then  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  drink  to  the  lass, 
I  warrant  she'll  find  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's   to   the  charmer    whose    dimples  w« 

prize, 

Now  to  the  damsel  with  none,  Sir ; 
Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
And  now  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  Sir. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  Sj-c. 


Here's  to  the  maid  with  her  bosom  of  snow, 

Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry  ; 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  her  face  full  of  wo, 
.  And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 
Let  thg  toast  pass,  fyc. 

For  let  them  be  clumsy,  or  let  them  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  1  care  not  a  feather  ; 

So  fill  us  a  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
And  e'en  let  us  toast  them  together. 
Let  the  toast  pass,  Sfc. 

TRIP  enters  and  whispers  CHARLES. 

Char.  Gentlemen,  1  must  beg  your  paidon  ; 
[Rising.]  I  must  leave  you  upon  business. — 
Careless,  take  the  chair. 

Care.  What,  this  is  some  wench ;  but  we 
wont  lose  you  for  her. 

Char.  No,  upon  my  honour — It  is  only  a  Jew 
and  a  broker  come  by  appointment. 

Care.  A  Jew  and  a  broker !  we'll  have  'em  in. 

Char.  Then  desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  in. 

Trip.  And  little  Premium  too,  Sir. 

Care.  Ay,  Moses  and  Premium.  [Exit  TRIP.] 
Charles,  we'll  give  the  rascals  some  generous 
Burgundy. 

Char.  No,  hang  it — wine  but  draws  forth 
the  natural  qualities  of  a  man's  heart,  and  to 
make  them  drink,  would  only  be  to  whet  their 
knavery. 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER  and  MOSES. 

Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in ;  Trip,  give 
chairs ;  sit  down,  Mr.  Premium,  sit  down, 
Moses ;  glasses,  Trip  ;  come,  Moses,  I'll  gire 
you  a  sentiment.  "  Here's  success  to  usury." 
Moses,  fill  the  gentleman  a  bumper. 

Mos.  "  Here's  success  to  usury." 

Care.  True,  Charles,  usury  is  industry,  and 
deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  O.  Then  here's  "  All  the  success  it  de 
serves." 

Care.  Oh,  dam'me,  Sir,  that  wont  do  ;  you 
demur  to  the  toast,  and  shall  drink  it  in  a  pint 
bumper  at  least. 

Mos.  Oh,  pray,  Sir,  consider  Mr.  Premium 
is  a  gentleman. 

Care.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine,  and 
I'll  see  justice  done  to  the  bottle.  Fill,  Moses, 
a  quart. 

Char.  Pray,  consider,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pre 
mium  is  a  stranger. 

•Sir  O.  I  wish  1  were  ou-t  of  their  company. 

[Aside. 

Care.  Come  along,  my  boys  :  if  they  wont 
drink  with  us,  we'll  not  stay  with  them  ;  the 
dice  are  in  the  next  room. — You'll  settle  your 
business,  Charles,  and  come  to  us. 

Char.  Ay,  ay — but,  Careless,  you  must  be 
ready— perhaps  I  may  have  occasion  for  you. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  bill,  bond,  or  annuity,  'tis  all 
the  same  to  me.  [Exit  with  the  reit. 
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Mos.  Mr.  Premium  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  secrecy,  and  always  per 
forms  what  he  undertakes Mr.  Premium, 

this  is [Formally. 

Char.  Pshaw  !  hold  your  tongue — My  friend, 
Moses,  Sir,  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little 
slow  at  expression — I  shall  cut  the  matter  very 

short ; I'm  an  extravagant  young  fellow 

that  wants  to  borrow  money ;  and  you,  as  I 
take  it,  are  a  prudent  old  fellow  who  have  got 
money  to  lend — I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  give 
fifty  per  cent,  rather  than  go  without  it;  and 
you,  1  suppose,  are  rogue  enough  to  take  a 
hundred  if  you  can  get  it.  And  now  we  un 
derstand  one  another,  and  may  proceed  to 
business  without  further  ceremony. 

Sir  O.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my  word— -1 
see  you  are  not  a  wan  of  compliments. 

CAar.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  O.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it — How 
ever,  you  are  mistaken  in  one  thing ;  I  have 
no  money  to  lend,  but  I  believe  I  could  pro 
cure  you  some  from  a  friend :  but  then  he's 
a  damned  unconscionable  dog;  is  he  not,  Mo 
ses? 

Mas*  But  you  can't  help  that. 

Sir  O.  And  then,  he  has  not  the  money  by 
him,  but  must  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss.  Must 
he  not,  Moses  ? 

Mos.  Yes,  indeed— You  know  I  always 
speak  the  truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie. 

CAar.  Ay,  those  who  speak  truth  usually  do 
— And,  Sir,  I  must  pay  the  difference,  I  sup 
pose — Why,  look  ye,  Mr.  Premium,  I  know 
that  money  is  not  to  be  had  without  paying 
for  it. 

Sir  O.  Well — but  what  security  could  you 
give? You  have  not  any  land,  I  suppose? 

CAar.  Not  a  mole-hill,  not  a  twig,  but  what 
grows  in  bow-pots  out  at  the  windows. 

Sir  O.  Nor  any  stock,  I  presume. 

CAar.  None  but  live  stock  ;  and  they're  only 
a  few  pointers  and  ponies. — But  pray,  Sir,  are 
you  acquainted  with  any  of  my  connections  ? 

Sir  O.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am. 

CAar.  Then  you  must  have  heard  that  1 
have  a  rich  old  uncle  in  India,  Sir  Oliver 
Surface,  from  whom  1  have  the  greatest  ex 
pectations. 

Sir  O.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle  I  have 
heard ;  but  how  your  expectations  wilj  turn 
out  is  more,  I  believe,  than  you  can  tell. 

CAar.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  told  I  am  a  monstrous 
favourite;  and  that  he  intends  leaving  me 
every  thing. 

Sir  O.  Indeed  !  this  is  the  first  time  I  heard 
of  it. 

CAar.  Yes,  yes,  he  intends  making  me  his 
heir Does  he  not,  Moses  ? 

Mos.  Oh  yes,  I'll  take  my  oath  of  that. 

Sir  O.  Egad,  they'll  persuade  me  presently 
that  I'm  at  Bengal.  [Aside. 

Char.  Now,  what  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium, 
is  to  give  you  a  post  obit  on  my  uncle's  life. 
Though,  indeed,  my  uncle  Noll  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  upon  my  soul,  I  shall  be 
sincerely  sorry  to  hear  any  thing  has  happened 
him. 

Sir  O.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure 
you.  But  the  bond  you  mention  happens  to 
be  the  worst  security  you  could  offer  me,  for  I 
might  live  to  a  hundred,  and  never  recover  the 
principal. 

CAar.  Oh,  yes,  you  would,  for  the  moment 
he  dies,  you  come  upon  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  O.  Then  I  believe  I  would  be  the  most 
unwelcome  dun  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 


CAar.  What,  you  are  afraid,  my  little  Pre 
mium,  that  my  uncle  is  too  good  a  life. 

Sir  O.  No,  indeed,  I  am  not;  though  1  have 
heard  he's  as  hale,  and  as  hearty,  as  any  man 
of  his  years  in  Christendom. 

Char.  Oh,  there  you  are  misinformed.  No 
• — no,  poor  uncle  Oliver  !  he  breaks  apace.  The 
climate,  Sir,  has  hurt  his  constitution,  and  I'm 
told  he's  so  much  altered  of  late  that  his  near 
est  relations  don't  know  him. 

Sir  O.  No  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  so  much  altered  of 
late,  that  his  nearest  relations  would  not  know 
him.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  droll,  egad. 

Char.  What,  you  are  pleased  to  hear  that  he 
is  on  the  decline,  my  little  Premium. 

Sir  O.  No,  I  am  not — no,  no,  no. 

Char.  Yes  you  are,  for  it  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  O.  Hut  1  am  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming 
over — Nay,  some  say  he  is  actually  arrived. 

CA«r.  Oh,  there  you  are  misinformed  again 
— No — no  such  thing — he  is  this  moment  at 
Bengal.  What !  I  must  certainly  know  better 
than  you. 

Sir  O.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you  must  know 
better  than  I  ;  though  I  have  it  from  very  good 
authority — Have  1  not,  Moses? 

Mos.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Sir  O.  But,  Sir,  as  I  understand  you  want 
a  few  hundreds  immediately,  is  there  nothing 
that  you  would  dispose  of? 

Char.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  O.  For  instance,  now ;  I  have  heard 
your  father  left  behind  him  a  great  quantity 
of  massy  old  plate. 

CAar.  Yes,  but  that's  gone  long  ago — Moses 
can  inform  you  how,  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  O.  Good  lack !  all  the  family  race  cups 
and  corporation  bowls  gone  !  [Aside.]  It  was 
also  supposed  that  his  library  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  complete. 

Char.  Much  too  large  and  valuable  for  a 
private  gentleman :  for  my  part,  1  was  always 
of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  thought  it 
a  pity  to  keep  so  much  knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  O.  Mercy  on  me  !  knowledge  that  has 
run  in  the  family  like  an  heir-loom.  [Aside.] 
And  pray,  how  may  they  have  been  disposed 
of? 

CA«r.  Oh  !  you  must  ask  the  auctioneer 
that— I  don't  believe  even  Moses  can  direct 
you  there. 

Mos.  No— I  never  meddle  with  books. 

Sir  O.  The  profligate !  [Ande.]  And  is  there 
nothing  you  can  dispose  of? 

CAar.  "Nothing Unless  you  have  a  taste 

for  old  family  pictures.  I  have  a  whole  room 
full  of  ancestors  above  stairs. 

Sir  O.  Why  sure  you  would  not  sell  your 
relations? 

CAar.  Every  soul  of  them  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sir  O.  Not  your  great  uncles  and  aunts  ? 

CA«r.  Ay,  and  my  grandfathers  and  grand 
mothers. 

Sir  O.  I'll  never  forgive  him  this.  [Aside."] 
Why!— What!— Do  you  take  me  for  Miylock 
in  the  play,  to  raise  money  from  me  on  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Char.  Nay,  don't  be  in  a  passion,  my  little 
Premium;  what  is  it  to  you,  if  you  have  your 
money's  worth? 

Sir  O.  That's  very  true  as  you  say — Well, 
well,  1  believe  1  can  dispose  of  the  family  can 
vas.  I'll  never  forgive  him  this.  [Aside. 

Enter  CARELESS. 
Care.  Come,  Charles,  what  the  devil  are  you 
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doing  so  IOBJ,  with  the  broker  ?—  we  are  wait, 
ing  for  you. 

Cfiar.  Oh  !  Careless,  you  are  just  come  in 
time,  we  are  to  have  a  sale  above  stairs — 1  am 
going  to  sell  all  my  ancestors  to  little  Pre 
mium. 

Care.   Burn  your  ancestors '. 

Char.  No,  no,  he  may  do  that  afterwards 
if  he  will.  But,  Careless,  you  shall  be  auc 
tioneer. 

Care.  With  all  my  heart — 1  can  handle  a 
hammer  as  well  as  a  dice  box — a-going—a 
going. 

Char.  Bravo ! — And  Moses  you  shall  be 
appraiser,  if  we  want  one. 

Mos.  Yes,  I'll  be  the  appraiser. 

Sir  O.  Oh  the  profligate  !  [Aside. 

Char.  But  what's  the  matter,  my  little  Pre 
mium  ?  You  dont  seem  to  relish  this  business. 

SirO.    [Ajf'ecting  to  laugh,.]  Oh  yes,  1  do, 

vastly ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I Oh  the  prodigal ! 

[Aside. 

Char.  Very  true ;  for  when  a  man  wants 
money,  who  the  devil  can  he  make  free  with 
if  he  can't  with  his  own  relations.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  [Following.]  I'll  never  forgive  him. 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE   I. 

Enter  CHARLES,  SIR  OLIVER,  CARELESS, 
and  MOSES. 

Char.  Walk  in.  gentlemen,  walk  in;  here 
they  are— the  family  of  the  Surfaces  up  to  tke 
conquest. 

Sir  O.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collec 
tion. 

Char.  Ay,  there  they  are,  done  in  the  true 
spirit  and  style  of  portrait  painting,  and  not 
like  your  modern  Raphaels,  who  will  make 
jour  picture  independent  of  yourself; — no, 
the  great  merit  of  these  are,  the  invete 
rate  likeness  they  bear  to  the  originals.  All 
stiff  and  awkward  as  they  were,  and  like  no 
thing  in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  O.  Oh,  we  shall  never  see  such  figures 
of  men  again. 

Char.  I  hope  not— You  see,  Mr.  Premium, 
what  a  domestic  man  I  am  ;  here  I  sit  of  an 
evening  surrounded  by  my  ancestors — But 
come,  let  us  proceed  to  business — To  your 
pulpit,  Mr.  Auctioneer — Oh,  here's  a  great 
chair  of  my  father's,  that-seerns  fit  for  nothing 
else. 

Care.  The  very  thing— but  what  shall  I  do 
for  a  hammer,  Charles  ?  Aa  auctioneer  is  no 
thing  without  a  hammer. 

Char.  A  hammer !  [Looking  round.]  Let's 
see,  what  have  we  here — Sir  Richard,  neir  to 
Robert — a  genealogy  in  full,  egad— Here, 
Careless,  you  shall  have  no  common  bit  of 
mahogany  ;  here's  the  family  tree,  and  now 
you  may  knock  down  my  ancestors  with  their 
own  pedigree. 

Sir  O.  What  an  unnatural  rogue  he  is ! — An 
expert  de  facto  parricide,  [Aside. 

Care.  'Gad,  Charles,  this  is  lucky  ;  it  will 
not  only  serve  for  a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue 
too  .if  we  should  want  it. 

Char.  True— come  here's  my  great  uncle  Sir 
Richard  Ravelin,  a  marvellous  good  general 
in  his  day— He  served  in  all  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  wars,  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet—  He  is  not  dressed 
out  in  feathers  like  our  modern  captains,  but 


enveloped  in  wig  and  regimentals,  as  a  gen- 
eiai  should  be.  —  What  say  you,  Mr.  Pre- 
miu:u  ? 

Mas,  Mr.  Premium  would  have  you  speak. 

Char.  *  Why,  you  shall  have  him  for  ten 
pounds,  and  I'm.  sure  that's  cheap  enough  for 
a  staff  officer. 

Sir  O.  Hearen  deliver  me  !  his  great  uncle 
Sir  Richard  going  for  ten  pounds  —  [Aside]  —  • 
Well,  Sir,  I  take  him  at  that  price. 

Char.  Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle  Sir 
Richard. 

Care,  Going,  going  —  a-going  —  gone. 

Char.  This  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his,  my 
great  auut  Deborah,  done  by  Rneller,  thought 
to  be  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  esteemud  a 
very  formidable  likeness.  There  she  sits,  as 
a  shepherdess  feeding  her  flock.  You  shall 
have  her  for  five  pounds  ten.  I'm  sure  the 
sheep  are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  O.  Ah,  poor  aunt  Deborah  !  a  woman 
that  set  such  a  value  on  herself,  going  for  five 
pounds  ten.—  [Jsitte]  —  Well,  Sir,  she's  mine. 

Char.  Knock  down  uiy  aunt  Deborah,  Care 
less. 

Care.  Gone. 

Char.  Here  are   two    cousins    of   theirs  — 
Moses,  these  pictures  were  done  when  beaux 
wore  periwigs,  and  ladies  their  own  hair. 
.  Sir  O.    Yes,  truly  —  head  dresses  seem   to 
have,  been  somewhat  lower  in  those  days. 

Char.  Here's  a  grandfather  of  my  mother's, 
a  judge  well  known  on  the  western  circuit. 
What  will  you  give  for  him  ? 

Mos.  Four  guineas. 

Char.  Four  guineas  !  why  you  dont  bid  the 
price  of  his  wig.  Premium,  you  have  more  re 
spect  for  the  woolsack  ;  do  let  ine  knock  hua 
down  at  fifteen. 

Sir  O.  By  all  means. 

Care.  Gone. 

Char.  Here  are  two  brothers,  William  and 
Walter  Blunt,  Esqrs.  both  members  ot  parlia 
ment,  and  great  speakers  ;  and  what's  very 
extraordinary,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 

Sir  O.  That's  very  extraordinary  indeed  !— 
I'll  take  them  at  your  own  price,  for  the  hon 
our  of  parliament. 

Char.  Well  said,  Premium. 

Care.  I'll  knock  them,  down  at  forty  pounds. 
—  Going  —  going  —  gone. 

Char.  Here's  a  -jolly,  portly  fellow  ;  I  cfout 
know  what  relation  he  is  to  the  family  ;  but  he 
was  formerly  mayor  of  Norwich,  let's  knock 
him  dowu  at  eight  pounds. 

Sir  O.    No,  I  think  si 
mayor. 

Char.  Come,  come,  make  it  guineas,  and  I'll 
throw  you  the  two  aldermen  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  O.  They  are  mine. 

Char.  Careless,  knock  down  the.  mayor  and 
aldermen. 

Care.  Gone. 

Char.  But  hang  it*  we  shall  be  all  day  at 
this  rate  ;  come,  come,  give  me  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  take  all  001  this  side  the  room  in 
a  lump—  That  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  accommo 
date  you  :  they  are  mine  —  But  there's  one 
portrait  you  have  always  passed  over. 

Care.  "  What,  that  Tittle  ill-looking  fellow 
over  the  settee. 

Sir  O.  Yes  Sir,  'tis  that  I  mean—  but  I  dont 
think  him  so  ill-looking  a  fellow  by  any 
means. 

Char.  That's  the  picture  of  my  uncle  Sir 
98 
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Oliver — Before  he  went  abroad  it  was  done, 
and  is  esteemed  a  very  great  likeness. 

Cure.  That  your  uncle  Oliver  !  Then  in  nay 
opinion  you  never  will  be  friends,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  most  stern  looking  rogues  1  ever  beheld ; 
lie  has  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  dis 
inheriting  countenance.  Don't  you  think  so, 
little  Premium? 

Sir  O.  Upon  my  soul  I  do  not,  Sir  ;  I  think 
it  as  honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room, 
dead  or  alive.  But,  I  suppose,  your  uncle 
Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber. 

Char.  No,  hang  it,  the  old  gentleman  has 
been  very  good  to  me,  and  I'll  keep  his  pic 
ture  as  long  as  1  have  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  O.  The  rogue's  my  nephew  after  all — I 
forgive  him  every  thing:  [Aside.]  But,  Sir, 
I  have  some  how  taken  a  fancy  to  that  picture. 

Char.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  master  broker,  for 
you  certainly  wont  have  it. What  the  de 
vil  1  have  you  not  got  enough  of  the  family  ? 

Sir  O.  I  forgive  him  every  thing.  [Aside.] 
Look'ye,  Sir,  I  am  a  strange  sort  of  a  fellow, 
and  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my  head,  I  don't 
value  money  ;  I'll  give  you  as  much  for  that 
as  for  all  the  rest. 

Char.    Pr'ythee  don't  be  troublesome 1 

tell  you  1  wont  part  with  it,  and  there's  an 
end  on't. 

Sir  O.  How  like  his  father  the  dog  is  !— I 

did  not  perceive  it  before,  but  1  think  I  never 

saw  so  strong  a  resemblance.    [Aside.]   Well, 

Sir,  here's  a  draft  for  your  sum.     [Giving  a 

bill. 

Char.  Why,  this  bill  is  for  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

Sir  O.  You'll  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go,  then  ? 

Char.  No,  I  tell  you  once  for  all. 

Sir  O.  Then  never  mind  the  difference,  we'll 
balance  that  some  other  time — But  give  me 
your  hand;  [Presses  it.] — you  are  a  damned 
honest  fellow,  Charles— O  Lord !  I  beg  par 
don,  Sir,  for  being  so  free Come  along, 

Moses. 

Char.  But  hark  ye,  Premium,  you'll  provide 
good  lodgings  for  these  gentlemen.  [Going-. 

Sir  O.  I'll  send  for  'em  in  a  day  or  two. 

Char.  And  pray  let  it  be  a  genteel  convey 
ance,  for  I  assure  you  most  of  'em  have  been 
used  to  ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  O.  I  will  for  all  but  Oliver. 
.    Char.  For  all  but  the  honest  little  nabob. 

Sir  O.  You  are  fixed  on  that. 

Char.  Peremptorily. 

Sir    O.     Ah,  the   dear   extravagant   dog! 

[Aside.]     Good  day,  Sir.     Come,^  Moses. — 

Now  let  me  see  who  dares  call  him  profligate  ? 

[Exit  with  MOSES. 

Care.  Why,  Charles,  this  is  the  very  prince 
of  brokers. 

Char.  I  wonder  where  Moses  got  acquaint 
ed  with  so  honest  a  fellow. — But,  Careless, 
step  into  the  company  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  pre 
sently,  I  see  old  Rowley  coming. 

Care.  But  hark  ye,  Charles,  don't  let  that 
fellow  make  you  part  with  any  of  that  money 
to  discharge  musty  old  debts.  Tradesmen, 
you  know,  are  the  most  impertinent  people  in 
the  world. 

Char.  True,  and  paying  them  would  be  en 
couraging  them. 

Care.  Well,  settle  your  business,  and  make 
•what  haste  you  can.  [Exit. 

Char.  Eight  hundred  pounds  !  Two  thirds 
of  this  are  mine  by  right— Five  .hundred  and 
thirty  odd  pounds!— Gad,  I 'never  knew  till 
now,  that  my  ancestors  were  such  valuable  ac 


quaintance.  Kind  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
your  very  much  obliged,  and  most  grateful 
humble  servant.  [Bowing  to  the  pictures. 

Enter  ROWLEY. 

Ah  !  Rowley,  you  are  just  come  in  time  to  take 
leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Rowl.  Yes,  Sir ;  1  heard  they  were  going. 
But  how  can  you  support  such  spirits  under 
all  your  misfortunes? 

Cliar.  That's  the  cause,  Mr.  Rowley;  my 
misfortunes  are  so  many,  that  I  can't  afford  to 
part  with  my  spirits. 

Rowl.  And  can  you  really  take  leave  of 
your  ancestors  with  so  much  unconcern  ? 

Char.  Unconcern  !  what,  I  suppose  you  are 
surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrowful  at  los 
ing  the  company  of  so  many  worthy  friends.  It 
is  very  distressing  to  be  sure  !  but  you  see  they 
never  move  a  muscle,  then  why  the  devil 
should  I ! 

Rowl.  Ah,  dear  Charles  ! 

Char.  But  come,  I  have  no  time  for  trifling  ; 
—here,  take  this  bill  and  get  it  changed,  and 
carry  a  hundred  pounds  to  poor  Stanley,  or 
we  shall  have  somebody  call  that  has  a  better 
right  to  it. 

Rowl.  Ah,  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  remember 
the  proverb 

Char.  "  Be  just  before  you  are  generous." — 
Why,  so  I  would  if  I  could,  but  justice  is  an 
old,  lame,  hobbling  beldame,  and  I  can't  get 
her  to  keep  pace  with  generosity  for  the  soul 
of  me. 

Rowl.  Do,  dear  Sir,  reflect. 

Char.  That's  very  true,  as  you  say— but 
Rowley,  while  I  have,  by  Heavens  I'll  give — 
so  damn  your  morality,  and  away  to  old  Stan 
ley  with  the  money.  [Exeunt . 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER  and  MOSES. 

Mos.  Well,  Sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said, 
you  have  seen  Mr.  Charles  in  all  his  glory — 
'tis  a  great  pity  he's  so  extravagant. 

Sir  O.  True,— but  he  would  not  sell  my  pic 
ture. 

Mos.  And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much. 

Sir  O.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture. 

Mos.  And  games  so  deep. 

Sir  O.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture.— 
Oh,  here  comes  Rowley. 

Enter  ROWLEY. 

Rowl.  Well,  Sir,  I  find  you  have  made  a 
purchase. 

Sir  O.  Yes,  our  young  rake  has  parted  with 
his  ancestors  like  old  tapestry. 

Rowl.  And  he  has  commissioned  me  to  re 
turn  you  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  purchase 
money,  but  under  your  fictitious  character  of 
old  Stanley.  I  saw  a  tailor  and  two  hosiers 
dancing  attendance,  who,  I  know,  will  go  un 
paid,  and  the  hundred  pounds  would  satisfy 
them. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well,  I'll  pay  his  debts  and 

his  benevolence  too But  now,  I'm  no  more  a 

broker,  and  you  shall  introduce  me  to  the 
elder  brother  as  old  Stanley. 

Enter  TRIP. 

Trip.  Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  I  was  not  in  the 
way  to  show  you  out.  Hark  ye,  Moses. 

[Exit  with  MOSES. 

Sir  O.  There's  a  fellow,  now— Will  you  be 
lieve  it,  that  puppy  intercepted  the  Jew  on 
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our  coming,  and  wanted  to  raise  money  before 
he  got  his  master. 

Itowl.  Indeed! 

Sir  O.  And  they  are  now  planning  an  an 
nuity  business. — Oh!  master  Rowley,  in  my 
time  servants  were  content  with  the  tollies  of 
their  masters,  when  they  were  wore  a  little 
threadbare ;  but  now  they  have  their  vices, 
like  their  birth-day  clothes,  with  the  gloss  on. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Apartments  of  JOSEPH 
SURFACE. 

Enter  JOSEPH  and  a  SERVANT. 

Jos.  No  letters  from  Lady  Teazle. 

Sere .   No,  Sir. 

Jo*.  1  wonder  she  did  not  write  if  she  could 
not  come — I  hope  Sir  Peter  does  not  suspect 
— But  Charles's  dissipation  and  extravagance 
are  great  points  in  my  favour.  [Knocking  at 
the  door.]  See  if  it  is  her. 

Serv.  Tis  Lady  Teazle,  Sir  ;  but  she  always 
orders  her  chair  to  the  milliner's  in  the  next 
street. 

Jos.  Then  draw  that  screen — my  opposite 
neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of  so  curious  a 
temper — You  need  not  wait.  [Exit  SERVANT.] 
My  Lady  Teazle,  I'm  afraid,  begins  to  suspect 
my  attachment  to  Maria ;  but  she  must  not  be 
acquainted  with  that  secret  till  I  have  her 
more  in  my  power. 

Enter  LADY  TEAZLE. 

Lady  T.  What,  Sentiment  in  Soliloquy  ! 

Have  you  been  very  impatient,  now  ?  Nay, 

3011  look  so  grave, 1  assure  you  I  came  as 

soon  as  I  could. 

Jo*.  Oh,  Madam,  punctuality  is  a  species 
of  constancy— a  very  unfashionable  custom 
among  ladies. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  you  wrong  me  ;  I'm  sure  you'd 
pity  me  if  you  knew  my  situation— [Both  sit.]— 
Sir  Peter  really  grows  so  peevish,  and  so  ill- 
natured,  there's  no  enduring  him  ;  and  then  to 
suspect  me  with  Charles 

Jo*.  I'm  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep 
up  that  report.  [Aside. 

Lady  T.  For  my  part,  I  wish  Sir  Peter  to 

let  Maria  marry  him Wouldn't  you,  Mr. 

Surface  ? 

Jos.  Indeed  I  would  not— [Aside.] — Ob,  to 
be  sure  ;  and  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would 
be  convinced  how  groundless  her  suspicions 
were,  of  my  having  any  thoughts  of  the  silly 
girl. 

Lady  T.  Then,  there's  my  friend  Lady 
Sneerwell  has  propagated  malicious  stories 
about  me — and  what's  very  provoking  all  with 
out  the  least  foundation. 

Jos.  Ah  !  there's  the  mischief — for  when 
a  scandalous  story  is  believed  against  any 
one,  there's  no  comfort  like  the  consciousness 
of  having  deserved  it. 

Lady  T.  And  to  be  continually  censured 
and  suspected,  when  I  know  the  integrity  of 
my  own  heart — it  would  almost  prompt  me  to 
give  him  some  grounds  for  it. 

Jos.  Certainly — For  when  a  husband  grows 
suspicious,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  from 
his  wife,  it  then  becomes  a  part  of  her  duty  to 
endeavour  to  outwit  him. — You  owe  it  to  the 
natural  privilege  of  your  sex. 

Lady  T.  Indeed ! 

Jos.  Oh  yes  ;  for  your  husband  should  never 
be  deceived  in  you,  and  you  ought  to  be  frail 
in  compliment  to  his  discernment. 
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Lady  T.  This  is  the  newest  doctrine. 

Jos.  Very  wholesome,  believe  me. 

Lady  T.  So,  the  only  way  to  prevent  his  sus 
picions,  is  to  give  him  cause  for  them.  But 
then  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence 

Jos.  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'tis  that  con 
sciousness  of  your  innocence  that  ruins  yo\i. 
What  is  it  that  makes  you  imprudent  in  your 
conduct,  and  careless  of  the  censures  of  the 
world  ?  The  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 
What  is  it  that  makes  you  regardless  of  forms, 
and  inattentive  to  your  husband's  peace? — 
Why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. — 
Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you  could  only 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  trifling  faux-pas* 
you  can't  imagine  how  circumspect  you  would 
grow. 

Lady  T.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Jos.  Depend  upon  it.  Your  case  at  pre 
sent,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  resembles  that  of 
a  person  in  a  plethora — you  are  absolutely 
dying  of  too  much  health. 

Lady  T.  Why,  indeed,  if  my  understanding 
could 'be  convinced 

Jos.  Your  understanding? — Oh  yes,  your 
understanding  should  be  convinced.  Heavfen 
forbid  that  I  should  persuade  you  to  any  thing 
that  you  thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  have  too 
much  honour  for  that. 

Lady  T.  Don't  you  think  you  may  as  well 
leave  honour  out  of  the  question  ?  [Both  rise. 

Jos.  Ah!  I  see,  Lady  Teazle,  the  effects  of 
your  country  education  still  remain. 

Lady  T.  They  do,  indeed,  and  1  begin  to 
find  myself  imprudent ;  and  if  I  should  be 
brought  to  act  wrong,  it  would  be  sooner  from 
Sir  Petor's  ill  treatment  of  me,  than  from  your 
honourable  logic,  1  assure  you. 

Jos.  Then  by  this  hand,  which  is  unworthy 
of—  [Kneeling:  a  SERVANT  enters.] — What  do 
you  want,  you  scoundrel? 

Serv.  I  beg  pardon.  Sir, 1  thought  you 

would  not  choose  Sir  Peter  should  come  up. 

Jos.  Sir  Peter! 

Lady  T.  Sir  Peter  !  Oh,  I'm  undone ! — 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Hide  me  somewhere,  good 
Mr.  Logic. 

Jos.  Here,  here,  behind  this  screen,  [She  runt 
behind  the  screen.]  and  now  reach  me  a  book- 
[Sits  down  and  reads- 
Enter  SIR  PETER. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  there  he  is,  ever  improving  him 
self,— Mr.  Surface,  Mr.  Surface. 

Jos.  [Affecting  to  gape.]  Oh,  Sir  Peter!  I 
rejoice  to  see  you — 1  was  got  over  a  sleepy 
book  here — I  am  vastly  glad  to  see  you — £ 
thank  you  for  the  call— 1  believe  you  have  not 
been  here  since  I  finished  my  library. — Books, 
books,  you  know,  are  the  only  thing  1  am  a 
coxcomb  in. 

Sir  P.  Very  pretty,  indeed — why,  even 
your  screen  is  a  source  of  knowledge — hung 
round  with  maps  I  see. 

Jos.  Yes,  1  h'nd  great  use  in  that  screen. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  so  you  must  when  you  want 
to  find  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 

Jos.    Yes,  or  to  hide  any  thing  in  a  hurry. 

[Aside. 

Sir  P.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  want  to  have 
some  private  talk  with  you. 

Jos.  You  need  not  wait.         [Exit  SERVANT. 

Sir  P.  Pray,  sit  down— [Both  sit.]— my  dear 
friend,  1  want  to  impart  to  you  some  of  my  dis 
tresses—In  short,  Lady  Teazle's  behaviour  of 
late  has  given  me  very  great  uneasiness.  SUa 
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not  only  dissipates  and  destroys  my  fortune, 
hut  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  she  has 
formed  an  attachment  elsewhere. 
Jos.  I  am  unhappy  to  hear  it. 
Sit  P.  I  knew  you  would  sympathize  with 
me. 

Jos.  Believe  me,  Sir  Peter,  such  a  discovery 

would  affect  me — -just  as  much  as  it  does  you. 

Sir  P.  What  a  happiness  to  have  a  friend 

we  can  trust,  even  with  our  family  secrets. — 

Can't  you  guess  who  it  is  ? 

Jos.  1   havVt  the   most  distant  idea. — It 
can't  be  Sir  Benjamin  Dackbite. 
Sir  P.  No,  no — what  do  you  think  of  Charles  ? 
Jos.  My  brother  !  impossible  !  I  can't  think 
he  would  be  capable  of  such  baseness  and  in 
gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Ah,  the  goodness  of  your  own  mind 
makes  you  slow  to  believe  such  villany. 

Jos.  Very  true,  Sir  Pieter.— The  man  who  is 
conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  heart,  is 
ever  slow  to  credit  another's  baseness. 

Sir  P.  And  yet,  that  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
should  practise  against  the  honour  of  my  fa 
mily. 

Jos.  Ay,  there's  the  case,  Sir  Peter. — When 
ingratitude  beards  the  dart  of  injury,  the 
wound  feels  doubly  smart. 

Sir  P.  What  nohle  sentiments  !— He' never 
used  a  sentiment,  ungrateful  boy  !  that  I  have 
acted  as  guardian  to,  and  who  was  brought  up 
under  my  eye  ;  and  I  never  in  my  life  refuset 
him — my  advice. 

Jos.  1  don't  know,  Sir  Peter— he  may  be 
such  a  man— if  it  be  so,  he  is  no  longer  a  bro 
ther  of  mine  ;  I  renounce  him. — For  the  man 
who  can  break  through  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  seduce  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  friend, 
deserves  to  be  branded  as  a  pest  to  society. 

Sir  P.  And  yet,  Joseph,  if  I  were  to  make  it 
public,  I  should  only  be  sneered  and  laughed 

Jos.  Why,  that  is  very  tnie — No,  no,  you 
must  not  make  it  public  ;  people  would  talk — • 

Sir  P.  Talk ! — they'd  say  it  was  all  my  own 
fault  ;  an  old  doating  bachelor  to  marry  a 
young  giddy  girl.  They'd  paragraph  me  in 
the  newspapers,  and  make  ballads  on  me. 

•Jos.  And  yet,  Sir  Peter,  1  can't  think  that 
my  Lady  Teazle's  honour-- — - 

Sir  P.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  what's  her  ho 
nour  opposed  against  the  flattery  of  a  hand 
some  young  fellow?— But,  Joseph,  she  has 
been  upbraiding  me  of  late,  that  1  have  not 
made  her  a  settlement :  and  I  think,  in  our  last 
quarrel,  she  told  me  she  woul  !  not  be  sorry 
if  1  were  dead.  Now,  I  have  brought  draughts 
of  two  deeds  for  your  perusal,  and  she  shall 
find,  if  I  were  to  die,  that  I  have  not  been  inat 
tentive  to  her  welfare  while  living.  By  the 
one  she  will  enjoy  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year  during  my  life;  and  by  the  other,  the 
bulk  of  my  fortune  after  my  death. 

Jos.  This  conduct  is  truly  generous. — I  wish 
it  mayn't  corrupt  my  pupil.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  But  I  would  not  have  her  as  yet  ac 
quainted  with  the  least  mark  of  my  affection . 

Jos.  Nor  I — if  1  could  help  it.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  And  now  I  have  unburdened  myself 
to  you,  let  us  talk  over  your  affair  with  Maria. 

Jos.  Not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject  now. 

[Alarmed.'} Some   other   time  ;    1   am   too 

much  affected  by  your  affairs,  to  think  of  my 
:>wn.  For  the  man  who  can  think  of  his  own 
happiness,  while  his  friend  is  in  distress,  de 
serves  to  be  hunted  as  a  monster  out  of  so 
ciety. 


[ACT  ir. 


Sir  P.  I  am  sure  ot  your  a.Tection  for  her. 

Jos.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Sir  Peter • 

Sir  P.  And  though  you  are  so  averse  to  Lady 
Teazle's  knowing  it,  1  assure  you  she  is  not 
your  enemy,  and  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  you 
have  made  no  further  progress. 

Jos.   Sir  Peter,  1  must  not  hear  you— The 


man  who— 


Enter  a  SERVANT. 
What  do  you  want,  sirrah  ? 

Serv.  Your  brother,  Sir,  is  at  the  door  talk- 
ing  to  a  gentleman  ;  he  says  he  knows  you  are 
at  home,  that  Sir  Peter  is  with  you,  and  he 
must  see  you. 

Jos.  I  am  not  at  home. 

Sir  P    Yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  at  home. 

Jos.  [After  some  hesitation.}  Very  well  let 
him  come  up.  _  [Exit  SERV 

Sir  P.  Now,  Joseph,  jPlflide  myself,  and 
do  you  tax  him  about  the  affair  with  my  Lady 
Teazle,  and  so  draw  the  secret  from  him. 

Jos.  O  fy,  Sir  Peter— what,  join  in  a  plot  to 
trepan  my  brother ! 

Sir  P.  Oh  ay,  to  serve  your  friend ;— be 
sides,  if  he  is  innocent,  as  you  say  he  is,  it 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself, 
and  make  me  very  happy.  Hark,  I  hear  him 

coming Where   shall    I   go  ?— behind   this 

screen— What  the  devil!  here  has  been  one 
listener  already,  for  I'll  swear  I  saw  a  petti 
coat. 

Jos.  [Affecting  to  laugh.]  It's  very  ridiculous 
—  ria,  ha,  ha  !— a  ridiculous  affair,  indeed — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  .'—Hark 
aside.']   though  I  lit 
the  most  despicable  character, 


rk  ye,  Sir  Peter,  [Pullin?  him 
hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be 


yet  you  know  it 

, he  an  absolute 

Joseph  either.  Hark  ye,  'tis  a  little  French 
milliner,  that  calls  upon  me  sometimes,  and 
hearing  you  were  coming,  and  having  some 
character  to  lose,  she  slipped  behind  the 
screen 

Sir  P.  A  French  milliner  J  {Smiling.!  cun 
ning  rogue!  Joseph— Sly  rogue!— But  zounds, 
she  has  overheard  every  thing  that  has  passed 
about  my  wife. 

Jos.  Oh,  never  fear.— Take  my  word,  it  will 
never  go  farther  for  her. 

Sir  P.  Wont  it? 

Jos.  No,  depend  upon  it. 

.Sir  P.  Well,  well,  if  it  will  go  no  further-. 
But— where  shall  I  hide  myself? 

Jos.  Here,  here,  slip  into  the  closet  and  you 
may  overbear  every  word. 

Lady  T.  Can  I  steal  away  ?  [Peeping. 

Jos.  Hush,  hush!  don't  stir. 

Sir  P.  Joseph,  tax  him  home.         [Peeping. 

Jos.  In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter. 

Lady  T.  Can't  you  lock  the  closet  door? 

Jos.  Not  a  word — you'll  be  discovered. 

Sir  P.  Joseph,  don't  spare  him. 

Jos.  For  heaven's  sake  lie  close. — A  pretty 
situation  I  am  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  this 
manner.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  You're  sure  the  little  French  milliner 
wont  blab. 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Char.  Why,  how  now,  brother,  your  fellow 
denied  you,  he  said  you  were  not  at  home. — 
What,  have  you  had*  a  Jew  or  a  wench  with 
you  ? 

Jos.  Neither,  brother,  neither. 

Char.  But  where's  Sir  Peter?  I  thought  ho 
vas  with  you. 
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Jos.  He  was,  brother ;  but  hearing  you  were 
coming,  he  left  the  house. 

Char.  What,  was  the  old  fellow  afraid  1 
wanted  to  borrow  money  of  him  ? 

Jos.  Borrow?  no,  brother;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  you  have  given  that  worthy  man  cause 
for  great  uneasiness. 

Char.  Yes,  I  am  told  I  do  that  to  a  great 
many  worthy  men — But  how  do  you  mean, 
brother? 

Jos.  Why,  he  thinks  you  have  endeavoured 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  Lady  Teazle. 

Char.  Who,  I  alienate  the  affections  of 
Lady  Teazle  ! — Upon  my  word  he  accuses  me 
very  unjustly.  What,  has  the  old  gentleman 
found  out  that  he  has  got  a  young  wife  ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  has  the  Lady  found  out  that 
she  has  got  an  old  husband  ? 

Jos.  For  shame,  brother. 

Char.  'Tis  true,  I  did  once  suspect  her  ladv- 
«hip  had  a  partiality  for  me,  but  upon  my  soul 
I  never  gave  her  the  least  encouragemenc ;  for, 
you  know  my  attachment  was  to  Maria. 

Jos.  This  will  make  Sir  Peter  extremely 
happy — But  if  she  had  a  partiality  for  you, 
sure  you  would  not  have  been  base  enough — 

Char.  Why,  look  ye,  Joseph,  I  hope  1  shall 
never  deliberately  do  a  dishonourable  action  ; 
but  if  a  pretty  woman  should  purposely  throw 
herself  in  my  way,  and  that  pretty  woman 
should  happen  to  be  married  to  a  man  old 
enough  <o  be  her  father — 

Jos.  What  then? 

Char.  Why  then,  I  believe  I  should— have 
occasion  to  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality, 
brother. 

Jos.  Oh  fy,  brother — The  man  who  can 
jest— 

Char.  Oh,  that's  very  true,  as  you  were 
going  to  observe. — But,  Joseph,  do  you  know 
that'  I  am  surprised  at  your  suspecting  me 
with  Lady  Teazle.  I  thought  you  w$re  al 
ways  the  favourite  there. 

Jos.  Me! 

Char.  Why  yes,  1  have  seen  you  exchange 
such  significant  glances. 

Jos.  'Psha! 

Char.  Yes  I  have  ;  and  dont  you  remember 
when  I  came  in  here,  and  caught  her  and  you 
at 

Jos.  I  must  stop  him.  [Aside.  Stops  his 
mouth.']  Sir  Peter  has  overheard  every  word 
that  you  have  said. 

Char.  Sir  Peter  !  where  is  he  ? — what,  in 
the  closet? — 'Foregad  I'll  have  him  out. 

Jos.  Mo,  no.  [Stopping  him. 

Char.  I  will.— Sir  Peter  Teazle,  come  into 
court. 
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Enter  SIR  PETER. 


and 


What,  my  old  guardian  turn  inquisitor, 
take  evidence  incog. 

Sir  P.  Give  me  your  hand — I  own,  my  dear 
boy,  I  have  suspected  you  wrongfully ;  but 
you  must  not  be  angry  with  Joseph ;  it  was 
my  plot,  and  I  shall  think  of  you  as  long  as  I 
live  for  what  I  overheard. 

Char.  Then  'tis  well  you  did  not  hear  more. 
Is  it  not,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  P.  What,  you  would  have  retorted  on 
Joseph,  would  you  ? 

Char.  And  yet  you  might  have  as  well  sus 
pected  him  as  me.  Might  he  not,  Joseph  ? 

Enter  SERVANT. 
Serv.  [Whispering  JOSEPH.]    Lady  Sneer- 


well,   Sir,  is  just  coming  up,  and  says  she 
must  see  you. 

Jos.  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  your  pardon ; 
1  have  company  waiting  for  me ;  give  nie 
leave  to  conduct  you  down  stairs. 

Char.  No,  no,  speak  to  them  in  another 
room  ;  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Peter  a  «reat 
while,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  him. 

Jos.  Well,  I'll  send  away  the  person  and 
return  immediately.  Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of 
the  little  French  milliner.  [Aside  and  Exii. 

Sir  P.  Ah,  Charles,  what  a  pily  you  dont 
associate  more  with  your  brother;  "\ve  then 
might  have  some  hopes  of  your  reformation; 
he's  a  young  man  of  such  sentiments—  Ah, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so  noble  as  a 
man  of  sentiment. 

Char.  Oh,  he's  too  moral  by  half;  and  so 
apprehensive  of  his  good  name,  that  I  dare 
say  he  would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his 
house  as  a  wench. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  you  accuse  him  wrongfully 
— Though  Joseph  is  no  rake,  he  is  no  saint. 

Char.  Oh  !  a  perfect  anchorite— a  young 
hermit. 

Sir  P.  Hush,  hush  ;  don't  abuse  him,  or  he 
may  chanre  to  hear  of  it  again. 

Char.  Why,  you  wont  tell  him,  will  you  ? 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  but — I  have  a  great  mind  to 
tell  him.  [Aside  :  seems  to  hesitate.] — Hark  ye, 
Charles,  have  you  a  mind  for  a  laugh  at 
Joseph. 

Char.  I  should  like  it  of  all  things— let's 
have  it. 

Sir  P.  Gad.  I'll  tell  him— I'll  be  even  with 
Joseph  for  discovering  me  in  the  closet. — 
[Aside.'] — Hark  ye,  Charles,  he  had  a  girl 
with  him  when  I  called. 

Char.  W  ho,  Joseph  ?  impossible  ! 

Sir  P.  Yes,  a  little  French  milliner,  [Takes 
him  to  the  front.]— and  the  best  of  the  joke  is, 
she  is  now  in  the  room. 

Char.  The  devil  she  is  !— Where  ? 

Sir  P.  Hush,  hush— behind  the  screen. 

Char.  I'll  have  her  out. 

Sir  P.  No,  no,  no. 

Char.  Yes. 

Sir  P.  No. 

Char.   By  the  Lord  I  will — So  now  for  it. 
[Both  run  vp  to  the  screen— The  screen  falls, 
at  the  same  time  JOSEPH  enters. 

Char,  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  wonderful ! 

Sir  P.  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  horrible  ! 

Char.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  the  smartest  little 
French  milliner  I  ever  saw — But  pray  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  You  seem  to  have 
been  playing  at  hide  and  seek  here,  and  for 
my  part,  I  don't  know  who's  in  or  who's  out  of 
the  secret — Madam,  will  you  please  to  ex 
plain  ; — Not  a  word Brother,  is  it  your 

pleasure  to  illustrate  ? — Morality  dumb  too  ! — 
Well,  though  1  can  make  nothing  of  it,  I  sup 
pose  you  perfectly  understand  one  another, 
good  folks,  and  so  I  leave  you.  Brother,  I  am 
sorry  you  have  given  that  worthy  man  so  much 
cause  for  uneasiness — Sir  Peter,  there  is  no 
thing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  senti 
ment — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 

Jos.  Sir  Peter,  notwithstanding  appear 
ances  are  against  me — if— if  you'll  give  mo 
leave — I'll  explain  every  thing  to  your  satis 
faction. 

Sir  P.  If  you  please,  Sir. 

Jos.  Lady  Teazle  knowing  my  —  Lady 
Teazle — I  say — knowing  my  pretensions — to 
your  ward — Maria — and — Lady  Teazle — I  say 
—knowing  the  jealousy  of  my— of  your  tern- 
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per — she  called  in  here-— in  order  that  she — 
that  I might  explain what  these  pre 
tensions  were — And— hearing  you  were  com 
ing — and— as  I  said  before — knowing  the  jea 
lousy  of  your  temper — she — my  Lady  Teazle-^ 
I  say — w'ent  behind  the  screen— and — This  is 
a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

Sir  P.   A  very  clear  account  truly !  and  I 


FOH    SCAXDAL. 

tire,  and  endeavour  to  put 


T  r. 
a  little  charitv  in 


my  face  however. 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER  and  ROWLEY. 

Sir  O.  What,  does  he  avoid  us »  That  was 
him.  was  it  not  ? 
Rovl.  Yes.  Sir  ;  but  his  nerves  are  too  weak 

__  __  .  to  bear  the  sight  of  a  poor  relation  :  I  should 

dare  say  the  lady  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of    have  come  first  to  break  the  matter  to  him. 
every  word  of  it.  Sir  O.  A  plague  of  his  nerves  !— yet  this  is 

Lady  T.  [Adraxcixf.]  For  not  one  syllable,    he  whom  Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most 
Si.-  Peter.  benevolent  way  of  thinking. 

Sir  P.  What  the  devil !  don't  you  think  it  ;     RowL.  Yes— he  has  as  much  speculative  be- 
worth  your  while  to  agree  in  the  lie  ?  nevolence  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  though 

Lady  T.  There's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what    he  is  not  so  sensual  as  to  indulge  himself  in 
that  gentleman  has  been  saying.  the  exercise  of  it. 


Jot.  Zounds.  Madam,  you  wont  ruin  me. 

Lmdy  T.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Hypo 
crite,  111  speak  for  myself. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay— let  her  alone— shell  make 
a  better  story  than  yon  did. 

Lady  T.  1  came  here  with  no  intention  of 
listening  to  his  addresses  to  Maria,  and  even 
ignorant  of  his  pretensions ;  but  seduced  by 
his  insidious  arts,  at  least  to  listen  to  his  ad 
dresses,  if  not  to  sacrifice  his  honour,  as  well 
as  ay  own,  to  his  unwarrantable  desires. 

Jo-*  P.  Now  I  believe  the  truth  is  coming 


Sir  O.  Y'et  he  has  a  string  of  sentiments,  1 


Cha- 


ippose,  at  his  finger  ends. 
Roicl.  A 


Jo*.  What,  is  the  woman  mad  I 

Lady  T.  No,  Sir,  she  has  recovered  her 
senses.  Sir  Peter,  I  cannot  expect  you'll  cre 
dit  me  ;  but  the  tenderness  you  expressed  for 
me,  when  I  am  certain  you  did  not  know  I 


And  his  favourite  one  is,  that 
rity  begins  at  home." 

Sir  O.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  do 
mestic  sort,  which  never  sti.s  abroad  at  all. 

Roicl.  Well,  Sir,  1'il  leave  you  to  introduce 
yourself  as  old  Stanley  ;  I  must  be  here  again 
to  announce  you  in  your  real  character. 

Sir  O.  True — and'you'Jl  afterwards  meet  me 
at  Sir  Peter's. 

Rfwl  Without  losing  a  moment.         [Exit. 

Sir  O.  Here  he  comes — 1  don't  like  the 
complaisance  of  his  features. 


was  within  hearing,  has  penetrated  so  deep 
into  my  heart,  that  could  I  have  escaped  the 
•toilifailinB  of  this  discovery,  my  future  life 


into: 
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should  hare  convinced  you  of  my  sincere  re 
pentance.  As  for  that  smooth-tongued  hypo 
crite,  who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of  his 
too  credulous  friend,  while  he  pretended  an 
honourable  passion  for  his  ward,  I  now  view 
him  in  so  despicable  alight,  that  I  shall  never 
again  respect  myself  for  having  listened  to 
his  addresses.  [Exit. 

Jot.  Sir  Peter— Notwithstanding  all  this— 
Heaven  is  my  witness 

Sir  P.  That  you  are  a  villain,  and  so  111 
leave  yon  to  yonr  meditations. 

Jot.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  you  must  not  leave  me 
— The  man  who  shuts  his  ears  against  convic 
tion 

Sir  P.  Oh,  damn  yonr  sentiments damn 

your  sentiments.  [Exit,  JOSEPH  fottotrimg. 

ACT  V. 

SCE.VE  /—JOSEPH  SCRFACE'S  Apartmentt. 
Enter  JOSEPH  and  SERVAKT. 

Jot.  Mr.  Stanley !  why  should  you  think  I 
would  see  Mr.  Stanley  ?  you  know  well  enough 
he  comes  entreating  for  something. 

Sere.  They  let  him  in  before  I  knew  of  it  ; 
and  old  Rowley  is  with  him. 

Jot.  Pshaw,  yon  blockhead ;  I  am  so  dis 
tracted  with  my  own  misfortunes,  I  am  not  in 
a  humour  to  speak  with  any  one — but  show 
the  fellow  up.  [Exit  SERVANT.]  Sure  fortune 
never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick 
before — my  character  ruined  with  Sir  Peter— 
my  hopes  of  Maria  lost — I'm  in  a  pretty  hu-  ]  crackers :  nothing  more,  Sir. 
moarto  listen  to  poor  relations,  truly. — I  sha'n't  j  Sir  O.  There's  gratitude  for  twelve  thousand 
be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  sentiment .  pounds!  {Aside.]  Shawls,  avadavats,  and  In- 
on  old  Stanley.  Oh,  here  he  comes;  111  re- 1  dian  crackers ! 


Enter  JOSEPH. 

Jot.  Sir,  yonr  most  obedient ;  I  beg  pardon 

for  keeping  you  a  moment Mr.  Stanley,  I 

presume. 

Sir  O.  At  your  service,  Sir. 

Jos.  Pray,  be  seated,  Mr.  Stanley,  I  entreat 
you,  Sir. 

Sir  O.  Dear  Sir,  there's  no  occasion.    Too 
by  half.  [Aside. 

Though  I  hare  not  the  pleasure  of  your 
intance,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  look 
so  well. — I   think,    Mr.  Stanley,   you  were 
nearly  related  to  my  mother. 

Sir  O.  I  was,  Sir ;  so  nearly,  that  my  pres 
ent  poverty  I  fear  may  do  discredit  to  her 
wealthy  children  ;  else  I  would  not  presume 
to  trouble  you  now. 

Jot.  Ah,  Sir,  don't  mention  that— For  the 
man  who  is  in  distress  has  ever  a  right  to 
claim  kindred  with  the  wealthy;  I  am  sure  I 
wish  1  were  of  that  number,  or  that  it  were  in 
my  power  even  to  afford  you  a  small  relief. 

Sir  O.  If  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  were  here, 
I  should  have  a  friend. 

Jot.  I  wish  he  were.  Sir,  you  should  not 
want  an  advocate  with  him,  believe  me. 

Sir  O.  1  should  not  need  one,  my  distresses 
would  recommend  me.  But  1  imagined  his 
bounty  had  enabled  you  to  be  the  agent  of  his 
charities. 

Jot.  Ah,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken;  avarice, 
avarice,  Mr.  Stanley,  is  the  vice  of  age ;  to  be 
sure  it  has  been  spread  abroad  that  he  has 
been  very  bountiful  to  me,  but  without  the 
least  foundation,  though  I  never  chose  to  con 
tradict  the  report. 

Sir  O.  And  has  he  never  remitted  you  bul 
lion,  rupees,  or  pagodas  ? 

Jot.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  no  such  thing.  I  have 
indeed  received  some  trifling  presents  from 
him,  such  as  shawls,  avadavats,  and  Indian 
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Jos."  Then  there's  my  brother 
one  would  scarce  " 
that  unfortunate  young  man. 

.Sir  O.   Not  I,  for  one.  [Axide. 

Jos..Oh,  the  sums  I  have  lent  him  ! -Well, 

'twas  an  amiable  weakness 1  must  own  1 

can't  defend  it,  though  it  appears  more  blame- 
able  at  present,  as  it  prevents  me  from  serving 
you,  Mr.  Stanley,  as  my  heart  directs. 

Sir  O.  Dissembler — [Aside.] — then  you  can 
not  assist  me. 

Jos.  I  am  very  unhappy  to  say  it's  not  in  my 
power  at  present;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
hearing  from  me  when  1  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you. 

.Sir  O.  Sweet  Sir,  you  are  top  good. 

Jos.  Not  at  all,  Sir;  to  pity  without  the 
power  to  relieve  is  still  more  painful  than  to 
ask  and  to  be  denied.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stanley, 
you  have  deeply  affected  me.  Sir,  your  most 
devoted  ;  I  wish  you  health  and  spirits. 

Sir  O.  Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual 
[Bowing  low.]  humble  servant. 

Jos.    I  am  extremely  sorry,   Sir,  for  your 

misfortunes — Here,    open    the    door Mr. 

Stanley,  your  most  devoted. 

S«r  O.  Your  most  obliged  servant.  Charles, 
you  are  my  heir.  [Aside,  and  Exit. 

Jos.  This  is  another  of  the  evils  that  attend 
a  man  having  so  good  a  character — It  subjects 
him  to  the  importunity  of  the  necessitous — the 
pure  and  sterling  ore  of  charity  is  a  very  ex 
pensive  article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  man's  vir 
tues  ;  whereas,  the  sentimental  French  plate 
I  use  answers  the  purpose  full  as  well,  and 
pays  no  tax.  [Going. 


's  my  brother,  Mr.  Stanley  ;  |  have  you  heard  of  Lady  Teazle's  aff«tir?  Well, 
believe  what  1  have  done  for    1  never  was  so  surprised — and  1  <uu  so  dis 
tressed  for  the  parties. 

Sir  B.  Ndy,  1  can't  say  1  pity  Sir  Peter,  he 
was  always  so  partial  to  Mr.  Surface. 
Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Surface!  \V  by  it  was  Charles. 
Sir  B.  Oh,  no,  Madam,  Mr.  Surface  was 
the  gallant 

Mrs.  C,  No,  Charles  was  the  lover;  and 
Mr.  Surface,  to  do  h*qa  justice,  was  the  cause 
of  the  discovery ;  he  jbrought  Sir  Peter ; 

Sir  B.  Oh,  my  dear  Madam,  no  such  thing  : 
for  I  had  it  from  one 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  and  I  had  it  from  one,  that 
had  it  from  one  that  knew 

Atr  B.  And  I  had  i»  from  one 

Mrs.  C.  No  such  thing — but  here  comes 
my  Lady  Sneerwell,  and  perhaps  she  nay 
have  heard  the  particulars. 

Enter  LADY  SKEERWELL. 

Lady  S.  Ob,  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here's  a 
sad  affair  about  our  friend  Lady  Teazle. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  poor  thing,  I  am 
much  concerned  for  her. 

Lady  S.  I  protest  so  am  I — though  I  must 
confess  she  was  always  too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs.  C.  But  she  had  a  grat  deal  of  good 
nature. 

Sir  B.  And  had  a  very  ready  wit. 

Mrs.  C.  But  do  you  know  all  the  particu 
lars?  [To  LADY  S. 

Sir  B.  Yet  who  could  have  suspected  Mr. 
Surface! 

Mrs.  C.  Charles  you  mean. 

Sir  B.  No,  Mr.  Surface. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  'twas  Charles. 

LadyS.  Charles! 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  Charles. 

Sir  B.  I'll  not  pretend  to  dispute  with  YOU, 
Mrs.  Candour ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  hope 


Enter  ROWLEY. 

Rotcl.  Mr.  Surface,  your  most  obedient;  I 
wait  on  you  from  your  uncle  who  is  just  ar 
rived.  [Gtr«*  him  a  mote . 

Jos.  How!  Sir  Oliver  arrived ! Here, 

Mr. call  back  Mr.  Stanley. 

Roicl.  It's  too  late,  Sir ;  I  met  him  going  out 
of  the  house. 

Jos.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate ! 
[Aside.]— I  hope  my  uncle  has  enjoyed  good 
health  and  spirits. 

RoicL  Oh,  very  good,  Sir ;  he  bid  me  inform 
you  he'll  wait  on  you  within  this  half  hour. 

Jos.  Present  him  my  kind  love  and  duty, 
and  assure  him  I'm  quite  impatient  to  see  him. 


Rtncl.  I  shall,  Sir. 


[Mf 
[Exit. 
the 


Jos.  Pray  do,  Sir,   [Bows.] — This  was  the 
ost  cursed  piece  of  ill  luck.  [Exit. 

SCENE  J/.—SiR  PETER  TEAZLE'S  House. 
Enter  MRS.  CANDOUR  and  MAID. 

Maid.  Indeed,  Madam,  my  lady  will  see  no 
one  at  present. 

Airs.  C.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend 
Mrs.  Candour? 

Maid.  I  did,  Madam,  and  she  begs  to  be 
excused. 

Mrs.  C.  Go  again,  for  I  am  sure  she  must 
be  greatly  distressed.  [Exit  MAID.]  How  pro- 
Yoking  to  be  kept  waiting  !— I  am  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances  : — 1  shall  have  the 
whole  affair  in  the  newspapers,  with  the  par 
ties  names  at  full  length,  before  I  have  drop 
ped  the  story  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  BACKBITE. 
Oh,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ; 


.  , 

Sir  Peter's  wounds  wont  prove  mortal. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir  Peter's  wounds!  what?  did 
they  fight  ?  1  never  heard  a  word  of  that. 

Sir  B.  No ! — — 

Mrs.  C.  No ! 

Lady  S.  Nor  I,  a  syllable :  Do,  dear  Sir 
Benjamin,  tell  us. 

Sir  B.  Oh,  my  dear  Madam,  then  yon  don't 
know  half  the  aflair— Why— why— 111  tell  you 

Sir  Peter,  yon  must  know,  had  a  long 

time  suspected  Lady  Teazle's  visits  to  Mr. 
Surface. 

Mrs.  C.  To  Charles  you  mean. 

Sir  B.  No,  Mr.  Surface  ;— and  upon  going 
to  his  house,  and  finding  Lady  Teazle  there. 
Sir,  says  Sir  Peter,  you  are  a  very  ungrateful 
fellow. 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  that  was  Charles. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface— And  old  as  I  am,  *ays 
he,  I  demand  immediate  satisfaction:  Upon 
this  they  both  drew  their  swords,  and  to  k 
they  fell. 

Mrs.  C.  That  must  be  Charles ;  for  it  is  rery 
unlikely  that  Mr.  Surface  should  fight  him  in 
his  own  house. 

Sir  B.  *Sdeath,  Madam,  not  at  ill.  Lady 
Teazle  upon  seeing  Sir  Peter  in  such  danger, 
ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong  hysterics,  and 
was  followed  by  Charles,  calling  out  for 
hartshorn  and  water.  They  fought,  and  Sir 
Peter  received  a  wound  in  his  right  side  by 
the  thrust  of  a  small  sword. 

Enter  CRABTREC. 
Cnb.  Pistols !  pistols !  nephew. 
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(ACT  P. 


Mrs.  C.  Oh,  Mr.  Crabtree,  I  am  glad  you 
are  come  ;  now  we  shall  know  the  whole  af 
fair. 

Sir  B.  No,  no,  it  was  a  small  sword,  uncle. 

Craft.  Zounds,  nephew,  I  say  it  was  a  pis 
tol. 

Sir  B.  A  thrust  in  second,  through  the 
small  guts. 

Craft.  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax. 

Sir  B.  But  give  me  leave,  dear  uncle,  it 
was  a  small  sword. 

Crab.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  pistol — Wont  you 
suffer  any  body  to  know  any  thing  but  your 
self? — It  was  a  pistol,  and  Charles 

Mrs.  C.   Ay  !  I  knew  it  was  Charles. 

Sir  13.    Mr.  Surface,  uncle. 

Craft.  Why,  zounds  !  1  say  it  was  Charles  ; 
must  nobody  speak  but  youraelf  ?  I'll  tell  you 
how  the  whole  affair  was. 

Lady  S.  Mrs.  C.   Ay  do,  do  pray  tell  us. 

Sir  B.  I  see  my  uncle  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  the  malter. 

Craft.  Mr.  Surface,  you  must  know,  ladies, 
came  late  from  Salt-hill,  where  he  had  been 
the  evening  before  with  a  particular  friend  of 
his,  who  has  a  son  at  Eton ;  his  pistols  were 
left  on  the  bureau,  and  unfortunately  loaded, 
and  on  Sir  Peter's  taxing  Charles • 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface,  you  mean. 

Craft.  Do,  pray,  nephew,  hold  your  tongue, 
and  let  me  speak  sometimes — I  say,  ladies, 
upon  his  taking  Charles  to  account,  and  taxing 
him  with  the  basest  ingratitude 

•Sir  B.  Ay,  ladies,  I  told  you  Sir  Peter 
taxed  him  with  ingratitude. 

Crab.  They  agreed  each  to  take  a  pistol — 
They  fired  at  the  same  instant— Charles's  ball 
took  place,  and  lodged  in  the  thorax. — Sir 
Peter  s  missed,  and,  what  is  very  extraordi 
nary,  the  ball  grazed  against  a  little  bronze 
Shakspeare  that  stood  over  the  chimney,  flew 
off  through  the  window,  at  right  angles,  and 
wounded  the  postman,  who  was  just  come  to 
the  door  with  a  double  letter  from  Northamp 
tonshire. 

Sir  B.  I  heard  nothing  of  all  this !  I  must 
own,  ladies,  my  uncle's  account  is  more  cir 
cumstantial,  though  I  believe  mine  is  the  true 
one. 

Lady  S.  I  am  more  interested  in  this  affair 
than  they  imagine,  and  must  have  better  in 
formation.  [Aside>  and  exit. 

Sir  B.  Lady  Srieerwell's  alarm  is  very  easily 
accounted  for. 

Craft.  Why,  yes;  they  do  say— but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there. 

Mrs.  C.  But  pray  where  is  Sir  Peter  now  ? 
I  hope  his  wound  wont  prove  mortal. 

Crab.  He  was  carried  home  immediately, 
and  has  given  positive  orders  to  be  denied  to 
every  body. 

Sir  B.  And  I  believe  Lady  Teazle  is  attend 
ing  him. 

Mrs.  C.  I  believe  so  too. 

Craft.  Certainly — I  met  one  of  the  faculty 
as  I  came  in. 

Sir  B.  Gad  so!  and  here  he  comes. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes,  that's  the  doctor. 

Mrs.  C.  That  certainly  must  be  the  physi 
cian. — Now  we  shall  get  information. 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER  SURFACE. 

Dear  doctor,  how  is  your  patient  ? 
Sir  B.  I  hope  his  wounds  are  not  mortal  ? 
Craft.  Is  he  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ? 


Sir  B.  Pray,  doctor,  was  he  not  wounded 
by  a  thrust  of  a  sword  through  the  small  guts  ? 

Craft.  Was  it  not  by  a  bullet  that  lodged  in 
the  thorax  ? 

Sir  B.  Nay,  pray,  answer  me. 

Craft.  Dear,  dear  doctor,  speak. 

{All  pulling  him. 

Sir  O.  Hey,  hey,  good  people,  are  you  all 
mad? — Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter? — a 
sword  through  the  small  guts,  and  a  bullet 
lodged  in  the  thorax!  What  would  you  all 
be  at? 

•Sir  B.  Then  perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  not  a 
doctor  ? 

Sir  O.  If  1  am,  Sir,  I  am  to  thank  you  for 
my  degree. 

Craft.  Only  a  particular  friend,  I  suppose? 

Sir  O.  Nothing  more,  Sir. 

Sir  B.  Then  1  suppose,  as  you  are  a  friend, 
you  can  be  better  able  to  give  us  some  account 
of  his  wounds. 

Sir  O.  Wounds ! 

Mrs.  C.  What !  hav'n't  you  heard  he  was 
wounded?— the  saddest  accident !  . 

#ir  B.  A  thrust  with  a  sword  through  the 
small  guts. 

Craft.  A  bullet  in  the  thorax. 

Sir  O.  Good  people,  speak  one  at  a  time,  I 

beseech  you You  both  agree  that  Sir  Peter 

is  dangerously  wounded. 

Craft.  Sir  B.  Ay,  ay,  we  both  agree  in 
that. 

Sir  O.  Then  I  will  he  bold  to  say,  Sir  Peter 
is  one  of  the  most  imprudent  men  in  the  world, 
for  here  he  comes,  walking  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Enter  SIR  PETER. 

My  good  friend,  you  are  certainly  mad  to 
walk  about  in  this  condition  ;  you  should  go 
to  bed,  you  that  have  had  a  sword  through 
your  small  guts,  and  a  bullet  lodged  in  your 
thorax. 

Sir  P.  A  sword  through  my  small  guts,  and 
a  bullet  lodged  in  my  thorax  ! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  these  worthy  people  would  have 
killed  you  without  law  or  physic,  and  wanted 
to  dub  me  a  doctor,  in  order  to  make  me  an 
accomplice. 

Sir  P.   What  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  B.  Sir  Peter,  we  are  very  glad  to  find 
the  story  of  the  duel  is  not  true. 

Cruft.  And  exceedingly  sorry  for  your  other- 
misfortunes. 

Sir  P.  So,  so—all  over  the  town  already. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  C.  Though,  as  Sir  Peter  was  so  good 
a  husband,  I  pity  him  sincerely. 

Sir  P.  Plague  of  your  pity  ! 

Craft.  As  you  continued  so  long  a  bachelor, 
you  were  certainly  to  blame  to  marry  at  all. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  I  desire  you'll  consider  this  is 
my  own  house. 

Sir  B.  However,  you  must  not  be  offended 
at  the  jests  you'll  meet  on  this  occasion. 

Crab.  It  is  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one 
thing. 

Sir  P.  I  insist  upon  being  master  here  ;  in 
plain  terms,  1  desire  you'll  leave  my  house 
immediately. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  well,  Sir,  we  are  going,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  make  the 
best  of  the  story.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  And  tell  how  badly  you  have  been 
treated. 

Sir  P.  Leave  my  house  directly.  [Exit  SIR  B. 
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Crab.   And  how  patiently  you  bear  it. 

[Exit  CRAB. 

Sir  P.  Leave  my  house,  I  say— Fiends,  fu 
ries,  there  is  no  bearing  of  it ! 

Enter  ROWLEY. 

Sir  O.  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen  my 
nephews . 

Koivl.  And  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced  your 
judgment  is  right  after  all. 

Sir  O.  Ay,  Joseph  is  the  man. 

Rowl.   Such  sentiments  ! 
.    Sir  O.  And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he 
professes. 

Bowl.  Oh,  'tis  edification  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sir  O.  He  is  a  pattern  to  the  young  men  of 
the  age — But  how  comes  it,  Sir  Peter,  that 
you  don't  join  in  his  praises  ? 

Sir  P.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damned 
wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  we  praise  the 
better. 

Sir  O.  Right,  right,  ir,y  old  friend— But 
were  you  always  so  moderate  in  your  judg 
ment? 

Rowl.  Do  you  say  so,  Sir  Peter,  you  who 
were  never  mistaken  in  your  life  ? 

Sir  P.  Oh,  the  plague  of  your  jokes — 1  sup 
pose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  af 
fair  ? 

Rowl.  I  am,  indeed,  Sir. — I  met  Lady 
Teazle  returning  from  Mr.  Surface's,  so  hum 
bled,  that  she  deigned  to  beg  even  me  to  be 
come  her  advocate. 

Sir  P.  What !  does  Sir  Oliver  know  it  too  ? 

Sir  O.  Ay,  ay,  every  circumstance. 

•Sir  P.  What !  about  the  closet  and  the 
screen  ? 

Sir  O.  Yes,  and  the  little  French  milliner 
too.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life. 

Sir  P.  And  a  very  pleasant  jest  it  was. 

Sir  O.  This  is  your  rnau  of  sentiment,  Sir 
Peter. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  damn  his  sentiments. 

Sir  O.  You  must  have  made  a  pretty  appear 
ance  when  Charles  dragged  you  out  of  the 
closet. 

•Sir  P.  Yes,  yes,  that  was  very  diverting. 

SirO.  And  egad,  Sir  Peter,  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  your  face  when  the  screen  was 
thrown  down. 

Sir  P.  My  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown 
down  !  Oh  yes  ! — There's  no  bearing  this. 

[Aside. 

Sir  O.  Come,  come,  my  old  friend,  don't  be 
vexed,  for  I  can't  help  laugnin  g  for  the  soul  of 
me. — Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  laugh  on.— I  am  not  vexed— no, 
no,  it  is  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world.  To 
be  the  standing  jest  of  all  one's  acquaintance, 
'tis  the  happiest  situation  imaginable. 

Rowl.  See,  Sir,  yonder's  my  Lady  Teazle 
coming  this  way,  and  in  tears  ;  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  be  reconciled. 

Sir  O.  Well,  I'll  leave  Rowley  to  mediate 
between  you,  and  take  my  leave ;  but  you  must 
make  haste  after  me  to  Mr.  Surface's,  where 
1  go,  if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least  to 
expose  hypocrisy.  [Exit. 

Sir  P."  I'll  be  with  you  at  the  discovery  ;  1 
should  like  to  see  it ;  though  it  is  a  vile  un 
lucky  place  for  discoveries.  Rowley,  [Looking 
out.}  She's  not  coining  this  way. 

Rowl.  No,  Sir,  but  she  has  left  the  room 
door  open,  and  waits  your  coming. 

Sir  P.  Well,  certainly  mortification  is  very 
becoming  in  a  wife — Don't  you  thiuk  I  had 
best  let  her  pine  a  little  longer  ? 
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Rou-l.  Oh,  Sir,  that  s  being  too  severe. 

Sir  P.  1  don't  think  so ;  the  letter  1  found 
from  Charles  was  evidently  intended  for  her. 

Rowl.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  you  are  much 
mistaken. 

Sir  P.  If  I  were  convinced  of  that see 

Mr.  Rowley,  she  looks  this  way — what  a  re 
markably  elegant  turn  of  the  head  she  has — - 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  her. 

Rowl.  Do,  dear  Sir. 

Sir  P.  But  when  it  is  known  that  we  are 
reconciled,  I  shall  be  laughed  at  more  than 
ever. 

Rowl.  Let  them  laugh  on,  and  retort  fheir 
malice  upon  themselves,  by  showing  them  you 
can  be  happy  in  spite  of  their  slander. 

Sir  P.  Faith,  and  so  I  will,  Mr.  Rowley, 
and  my  Lady  Teazle  and  1  may  still  be  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  country. 

Rowl.  O  iy,  Sir  Peter,  he' that  lays  aside 
suspicion 

Sir  P.  My  dear  Rowley,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter 
any  thing  like  a  sentiment  again  ;  I  have  had 
enough  Qt  that  to  last  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — JOSEPH'S  Library. 
Enter  JOSEPH  and  LADY  SNEERWELL. 

Lady  S.  Impossible  !  Will  not  Sir  Peter  be 
immediately  reconciled  to  Charles,  and  no 
longer  oppose  his  union  to  Maria? 

Jos.  Can  passion  mend  it  ? 

Lady  S.  No,  nor  cunning  neither.  1  was  a 
fool  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer. 

Jos.  Sure,  my  Lady  Sneervvell,  I  am  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  this  affair,  and  yet,  you 
see,  I  bear  it  with  calmness. 

Lady  S.  Because  the  disappointment  does 
not  roach  your  heart ;  your  interest  was  only 
concerned.  Had  you  felt  lor  Maria,  what  1 
do  for  that  unfortunate  libertine  your  brother, 
you  would  not  be  dissuaded  from" taking  every 
revenge  in  your  power. 

Jo*.  Why,  will  you  rail  at  me  for  the  dis 
appointment  ? 

Lady  S.  Are  you  not  the  cause?  Hid  you 
not  a  sufficient  field  for  your  roguery  in  im 
posing  upon  Sir  Peter,  and  supplanting  your 
brother,  but  you  must  endeavour  to  seduce  his 
wife.  I  hate  such  an  avarice  of  crimes  ;  'tis 
an  unfair  monopoly,  and  never  prospers. 

Jos.  Well,  iown  I  am  to  blame 1  have 

deviated  from  the  direct  rule  of  wrong.  Yet, 
I  cannot  think  circumstances  are  so  bad  as 
your  ladyship  apprehends. 

Lady  S.  No! 

Jos.  You  tell  me  you  have  made  another 
trial  of  Snake,  that  he  still  proves  steady  to 
our  interest,  and  that  he  is  ready,  if  occasion 
require,  to  swear  to  a  contract  having  been 
passed  between  Charles  and  your  ladyship. 

Lady  S.  And  what  then? 

Jos.  Why,  the  letters  which  have  been  so 
carefully  circulated,  will  corroborate  his  evi 
dence,  and  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
But  1  expect  my  uncle  every  moment*,  and 
must  beg  your  ladyship  to  retire  inty  the  next 
room. 

Lady  S.  But  if  he  should  find  me  out? 

Jos.  I  have  no  fear  of  that — Sir  Peter  wont 
tell  for  his  own  sake,  and  I  shall  soon  n'ud  out 
Sir  Oliver's  weak  side. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  abi 
lities,  only  be  constant  to  one  villany  atatime. 

Jew.  Well,  I  will,  I  will.— [Exit  LADY 
9T 
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SNEERVVELL.]— It  is  confounded  hard,  though, 
to  be  halted  by  one's  confederates  in  wicked 
ness — [Knocking-.} — Whom  have  we  sot  here? 
My  uncle  Oliver  I  suppose— Oh,  old  Stanley 
again  !  How  came  he  here?  He  must  not 
stay 

Enter  SIR  OLIVER. 

1  fold  you  already,  Mr  Stanley,  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  relieve  you. 

Sir  O.  But  I  hear,  Sir,  that  Sir  Oliver  is  ar 
rived,  and  perhaps  he  might. 

Jos.  Well,  Sir ;  you  can  t  stay  now.  Sir;  but 
any  other  time,  Sir,  you  shall  certainly  be  re 
lieved. 

Sir  O.  Oh,  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must  be  ac 
quainted. 

Jos.  I  must  insist  upon  your  going.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Stanley,  you  can't  stay. 

Sir  O    Positively  I  must  s^e  Sir  Oliver. 

Jos.  Then  positively  you  sha'n't  stay. 

[Pushing  him  out. 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Char.  Heyday!  what's  the  matter  ?  Why, 
who  the  devil  have  we  got  here  !  What!  my 
little  Premium !  Oh,  brother,  you  must  not 
hurt  my  little  broker.  But  hark  ye,  Joseph  ; 
what,  have  you  been  borrowing  money  too? 

Jos.  Borrowing  money!      No,  brother 

We  expect  my  uncle  Oliver  here  every  minute, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  insists  upon  seeing  him. 

Char.   Stanley!   Why  his  name  is  Premium. 

Jos.  No,  no!  I  tell  you  his  name  is  Stanley. 

Char.  But  I  tell  you  again  his  name  is  Pre 
mium. 

Jos.  It  don't  signify  what  his  name  is. 

Char.  No  more  it  don't,  as  you  say,  brother ; 
for  I  suppose  he  goes  by  half  a  hundred 
names,  besides  A.  B.  at  the  coffee-houses. 
But  old  Noil  must  not  come  and  catch  my  lit 
tle  broker  here  neither. 

Jos.  Mr.  Stanley,  1  beg 

Char.   And  1  beg,  Mr.  Premium 

Jos.  You  must  go  indeed,  Mr.  Stanley. 

Char.   Ay,  you  must  go,  Mr.  Premium. 

[Both  pushing  him. 

Enter  SIR  PETER,  LADY  TEAZLE,  MARIA,  and 
ROWLEY. 

Sir  P.  What,  my  old  friend  Sir  Oliver! 

what's  the  matter  ? 1  n  the  name  of  wonder, 

were  there  ever  two  such  ungracious  nephews, 
to  assault  their  uncle  at  his  first  visit. 

Lady  T.  On  my  word,  Sir,  it  was  well  we 
came  to  your  rescue. 

Jos.  Charles ! 

Char.  Joseph  ! 

Jos.  Now  our  ruin  is  complete. 

Char.  Very. 

Sir  P.  You  find,  Sir  Oliver,  your  necessi 
tous  character  of  old  Stanley  could  not  pro 
tect  you. 

Sir  O.  No,  nor  Premium,  neither.  The  ne 
cessities  of  the  former  could  not  extract  a  shil 
ling  from  that  benevolent  gentleman  there ; 
and  with  the  other  1  stood  a  worse  chance 
than  my  ancestors,  and  had  like  to  have  been 
knocked  do\\n  without  being  bid  for.  Sir  Pe 
ter,  my  friend,  and  Rowley,  look  upon  that 
elder  nephew  of  mine  ;  you  both  know  what 
I  have  done  for  him,  and  how  gladly  I 
would  have  looked  upon  half  my  fortune  as 
held  only  in  trust  for  him.  Judge  then  of  my 
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surprise  and  disappointment,  at  finding  him 
destitute  of  truth,  charity,  and  gratitude  ! 

Sir  P.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  as  much  sur 
prised  as  you,  if  1  oid  not  know  him  to  be  art 
ful,  selfish,  and  hypocritical. 

Lady  T.  And  if  ne  pleads  not  guilty  to  all 
this,  let  him  call  on  me  to  finish  his  character. 

Sir  P.  Then  I  believe  we  need  not  add 
more  ;  for  if  he  knows  himself,  it  will  be  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  him  that  he  is  known 
by  the  world. 

Char.  If  they  talk  this  way  to  Honesty,  what 
will  they  say  to  me  by  and  by?  [Aside. 

Jos.  Sir  Oliver,  will  you  not  honour  me  with 
a  hearing? 

Char.  Now  if  Joseph  would  make  one  of  his 
lon^  speeches,  1  should  have  time  to  recollect 
myself.  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  I  suppose  you  would  undertake  to 
justify  yourself  entirely. 

Jos.  I  trust  I  could,  Sir. 

Sir  O.  'Pshaw  !— [Turns  away  from  Aiwi]— 

And  J  suppose  you  could  justify  yourself  too. 

[To  CHARLES. 

Char.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Sir. 

Sir  O.  What,  my  little  Premium  was  let  too 
much  into  the  secret. 

Char.  Why  yes,  Sir,  but  they  were  only  fa 
mily  secrets,  and  should  go  no  farther. 

Rowl.  Come,  come,  Sir  Oliver,  1  am  sure 
you  cannot  look  upon  Charles's  follies  with 
an&er. 

Sir  O.  No,  nor  with  gravity  neither. — Do 
you  know,  Sir  Peter,  the  young  rogue  has  been 
selling  me  his  ancestors  ;  I  have  bought  judges 
and  staff  officers  by  the  foot,  and  maiden  aunts 
as  cheap  as  old  china. 

[During-  this  speech  CHARLES  laughs  behind 

Char.  Why,  that  I  have  made  free  with  the 
family  canvas  is  true  ;  my  ancestors  may  rise 
in  judgment  against  me,  there's  no  denying  it ; 
but  believe  me  when  1  tell  you,  (and  i,pon  my 
soul  I  would  not  say  it  if  it  was  not  so)  if  i 
don't  appear  mortified  at  the  exposure  of  my 
follies,  it  is,  because  I  feel  at  this  moment  the 
warmest  satisfaction  at  seeing  you  my  liberal 
benefactor.  [Embraces  him. 

Sir  O.  Charles,  I  forgive  you  :  give  me  your 
hand  again  ;  the  little  ill-looking  fellow  over 
the  settee  has  made  your  peace  for  you. 

Char.  Then,  Sir,  my  gratitude  to  the  origi 
nal  is  still  increased. 

Lady  T.  Sir  Oliver,  here  is  another,  with 
whom  1  dare  say  Charles  is  no  less  anxious  to 
be  reconciled. 

Sir  O.  \  have  heard  something  of  that  at 
tachment  before,  and  with  the  lady's  leave— il 
I  construe  right,  that  blush — • 

Sir  P.  Well,  child,  speak  for  yourself. 

Mar.  I  have  little  more  to  say,  than  that  I 
wish  him  happy,  and  for  any  influence  1  might 
once  have  had  over  his  affections,  1  most  wil 
lingly  resign  them  to  one  who  has  a  better 
claim  to  them. 

S.r  P.  Hey  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  While 
he  was  a  rake  and  a  profligate  you  would  hear 
of  nobody  else;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to 
reform,  yon  wont  have  him.  What's  the  mean 
ing  of  all  this? 

Mar.  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell 
can  best  inform  you. 

Char.  Lady  Sneerwell ! 

Jos.  I  am  very  sorry,  brother,  1  am  obliged 
to  speak  to  this  point ;  but  justice  demands  it 
from  me  ;  and  Lady  Sneerwell's  wrongs  can 
no  longer  be  concealed. 
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Enter  LADY  SNEER-WELL. 

Sir  P.  Another  French  milliner !  I  believe 
he  has  one  in  every  room  in  the  house. 

Lady  S.  Ungrateful  Charles  !  well  you  may 
seem  confounded  and  surprised  at  the  mdeli- 
ca;e  situation  to  which  jour  perfidy  has  re 
duced  me. 

Char.  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  of  your 
plots  ?  for,  as  I  live,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heaidof  it. 

Jos.  There  is  but  one  witness,  I  believe, 
necessary  for  the  business. 

Sir  P.  And  that  witness  is  Mr.  Snake — you 
were  perfectly  in  the  right  in  bringing  hiir 
with  you.  Let  him  appear. 

Roivl.  Desire  Mr.  Snake  to  walk  in.  It  i 
rather  unlucky,  Madam,  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  confront,  and  not  support  your 
ladyship. 

Enter  SNAKE. 

Lady  S.  I  am  surprised  !  what,  speak,  vil 
lain  !  have  you  too  conspired  against  me? 

Snnke.  I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand 
pardons  ;  I  must  own  you  paid  me  very  liber 
ally  for  the  lying  questions,  but  I  have  unfor 
tunately  been  offered  double  for  speaking  the 
truth. 

Sir  P.  Plot  and  counterplot — I  give  your 
ladyship  much  joy  of  your  negociation. 

Lady  S.  May  the  torment  of  despair  and 
disappointment  light  upon  you  all  !  [Going. 
Lady  T.  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell ;  before  you 
go,  give  me  leave  to  return  you  thanks,  for  the 
trouble  you  and  this  gentleman  took,  in  writ 
ing  letters  in  my  name  to  Charles,  and  an 
swering  them  yourself; — and,  at  the  same 
time,  1  nil st  beg  you  will  present  my  compli 
ments  to  the  scandalous  college,  of  which  you 
are  president,  and  inform  them,  that  Lady 
Teazle  licentiate,  returns  the  diploma  they 
granted  faer,  as  she  leaves  off  practice,  and 
kills  characters  no  longer. 

Lady  S.  You  too,  Madam  !  Provoking,  in 
solent ! — may  your  husband  live  these  fifty 
years!  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  O  Lord— what  a  malicious  creature 
it  is! 

Sir  P.  Not  for  her  last  wish,  I  hope. 
Lady  T.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Sir  P.   Well,  Sir what  have  you  to  say 

for  yourself ?  [To  JOSEPH. 

Jos.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded  that  Lady 
Sneerwell  should  impose  upon  us  all,  by  sub 
orning  Mr.  Snake,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
say — but — lest  her  malice  should  prompt  her 
to  injure  my  brother — I  had  better  follow  her. 

[Exit. 

Sir  P.  Moral  to  the  last. 
Sir  O.  Marry  her,  Joseph,  marry  her,  if  you 
can— Oil  and  vinegar— you'll  do  very  well  to 
gether. 

Rotvl.  Mr.  Snake,  I  believe' we  have  no  fur 
ther  occasion  for  you. 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  must  beg  pardon  of 
these  good  ladies  and  gentlemen,  lor  whatever 
trouble  I  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of 
causing:. 

Sir  P.  You  have  made  amends  by  your  open 
confession. 

Snake.  But  I  must  beg  as  a  favour  that  it 
may  never  be  spoken  of. 

Sir  P.  What!  are  you  ashamed  of  having 
done  one  good  action  in  your  life? 

Snake.  Sir,  1  request  you  to  consider  that  I 
live  by  the  badness  of  my  character,  and  if  it 
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was  once  known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into 
an  honest  action,  1  should  lose  every  friend  I 
have  in  the  world.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  Never  lear,  we  sha'n't  traduce  yoa 
by  saying  any  thing  in  your  praise. 

Sir  P.  There's  a  precious  rogue  for  vou. 

Lady  T.  You  see.  Sir  Oliver,  it  needed  no 
great  persuasion  to  reconcile  your  nephew 
and  Maria. 

Sir  O.  So  much  the  better;  I'll  have  the 
wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  P.  What!  before  you  ask  the  girl's  con 
sent? 

Char.  I  have  done  that  a  long  time  since 

above  a  minute  ago and  sue  looked 

Mar.  On,  fy,  Cnarles — 1  protest,  bir  Peter, 
theie  has  not  been  a  word  said. 

Sir  O.  Well,  well,  the  less  the  better  [Join 
ing1  their  hands}  there — and  may  your  loves 
ne\er  know  abatement. 

Sir  P.  And  may  you  live  as  happily  to 
gether,  as  Lady  Teazle  and  i— intend  to  do. 

Char,  i  suspect,  Rowley,  I  owe  much  to  you. 

Sir  O.  You  do,  indeed. 

Rowi.  Sir,  if  1  had  failed  in  my  endeavours 
to  serve  you,  you  would  have  been  indebted  to 
me  for  the  attempt.  But  deserve  to  be  happy, 
and  you  overpay  me. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  honest  Rowley  always  said  you 
would  reform. 

C/tar.  Look  ye,  Sir  Peter,  as  to  reforming,  I 
shall  make  no  promises,  and  that  1  take  to  be 
the  strongest  proof  that  I  intend  setting  about 
it.  But  here  shall  be  my  monitor,  my  gentle 
guide — can  I  leave  the  virtuous  path  those 
eyes  illumine  ? 

Though  thou,  dear  maid,  should'st  wave  thy 

beauty's  sway, 

Thou  still  must  rule,  because  1  will  obey  ; 
An  humble  fugitive  from  folly  view, 
No  sanctuary  near  but  love  and  you  ; 
You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove, 
For  even  scandal  dies — if  you  approve. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN  BY  MR.  COLMAN. 

Spoken  in  the  character  of  LADY  TEAZLE. 

[,  who  was  late  so  volatile  and  gay, 

Like  a  trade-  wind,  must  now  blow  all  one 

way  ; 

Bend  all  my  cares,  my  studies,  and  my  vows, 
To  one  old  rusty  weathercock  —  my  spouse  ; 
to  wills  our  virtuous  bard  —  the  piebald  Bayes 
Uf  crying  epilogues  and  laughing  plays. 
Old    bachelors,    who   marry    smart  young 
wives, 


Liparn  from  our  play  to  regulate  your  lives  ! 
2ach  bring  his  dear  to  town  —  all  faults  upon 

her  — 

jondon  will  prove  the  very  source  of  honour. 
Jlunged  fairly  in,  like  a  cold  bath,  it  serves, 
kVhen  principles  relax  —  to  brace  the  nerved. 
such  is  my  case  —  and  yet  I  must  deplore 
That  the  gay  dream  of'dissipation's  o'er  ; 
And  say,  ye  fair,  was  ever  lively  wife, 
3orn  with  a  genius  for  the  highest  life, 
Like  me,  untimely  blasted  in  her  bloom  ; 
Like  me,  condemn'd  to  such  a  dismal  doom  : 
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Save  money— when  I  just  knew  how  to 
waste  it ! 

JLeave  London— just  as  I  began  to  taste  it ! 

Must  1  then  watch  the  early  crowing  cock  ? 

The  melancholy  ticking  of  a  clock? 

In  the  lone  rustic  hall  for  ever  pounded, 

"With  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  squalling  brats  sur 
rounded. 

"With  humble  curates  can  I  now  retire, 

(While  good  Sir  Peter  boozes  with  the  squire) 

And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul, 

That  pants  for  Loo,  or  flutters  at  a  Vole  ; 

Seven's  the  main  !  dear  sound  !  that  must  ex 
pire, 

Roast  at  hot  cockles  round  a  Christmas  fire  ! 

The  transient  hour  of  fashion  too  soon  spent. 

"  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  con 
tent, 

Farewell  the  plumed  head — the  cushion'd 
tele, 

That  takes  the  cushion  from  its  proper  seat ! 


The  spirit-stirring  drum  !  card  drums  I  mean— 
Spadille,   odd   trick,  pam,  basto,  king,  and 

queen. 
And  you,  ye   knockers,    that,  with    brazen 

throat, 

The  welcome  visitor's  approach  denote, 
Farewell !  All  quality  of  high  renown, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 

town, 

Farewell !  your  revels  I  partake  no  more, 
And  Lady  Teazle's  occupation's  o'er  !" 
All  this  1  told  our  bard ;  he  smiled,  and 

said  'twas  clear 

I  ought  to  play  deep  tragedy  next  year  : 
Meanwhile  he  drew  wise  morals  from  his  play, 
And  in  these  solemn  periods  stalk'd  away  : 
"  Bless'd  were  the  fair,  like  you  her  faults 

who  stopt, 

And  closed  her  follies  when  the  curtain  dropt ! 
No  more  in  vice  or  error  to  engage, 
Or  play  the  fool  at  large  on  life's  great  stage !" 


THE    END. 
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